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CONTAINING 


A CixcumsTanTiatl ACCOUNT of all the CounTtariss 
KinGpowms, and STaTts of 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA; 


Their Situation, Climate, Mountains, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, &c. 


The RELIOCION, Manners, CusToms, ManuractuREes, TRADE, and BuiLDiNGS 
of the INHABITANTS: 


WII A 
The BIRDS, BEASTS, FIS HES, ReyTiLEs, Ixs Sers, the various VEGETABLES and MtngRaALS 
found in different Rzc1ons: 


ALSO 
A Coxc:st HisTory of each CounTay from the earlieſt Times; 
And an In fRondtvcrorRyY TREATISE on the SciERN OE of GEOGRAPHY; 
EMBELLISHED WITH | 


A New and Accurate Set of MAPS, by the beſt GEOGRAPHERS; 


And a great Variety of COPPER-PLATES, exhibiting Views of the moſt remarkable Cities, 

Structures, or Ruins; Repreſentations: of memorable Hiſtorical Events, engraved from maſterly 
Deſigns ; ſingular Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Dreſſes prevailing in the World, particularly among 
the SouTa Sea ISLANDERS and many other curious and intereſting Subjects. 


— — 


By the late D. F E N NI N G and J. COL LITER. 


ANNE WW E DITION, reviſed, and ſupplied with the lateſt and nal au 
| every Part of the World; by 


FREDERICK HERVEY, Eq; 


Author of the NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, in Five Volumes ORavo.. 


The Account of NoRTH AMERICA, Corrected and Improved, by 
Carraryn CARY EN, 
Author of TRAveLs into the interior Parts of that Country. 


Comprehending every Event of Importance in the AMerican Wan, and much new and important Information 
concerning the WesT INDIA IsLANDS. 


The Whole brought down to the Commencement of the preſent Year. 


— 


There is net a Son or a Daughter of Adam, baut has ſome Concern in GEOGRAPHY. Dr. WAT rs. 


VOL. I. 


L O ND ON: 
Printed for J. JOHNS O N, Ne 72, St. Paul's Church-Yard. 
| M. DCC. LXXX. 


A General Deſcription of the World. 


thentic Particulars reſpeRing 


SEE TT AT KL 


F we conſider Man as an inhabitant of the Earth, as a reaſonable Bein 

cndued with curioſity, as a member of Society, and as connected by 
commerce, and the interchange of arts and manufactures, with the moſt 
diſtant nations, few ſtudies can appear of ſuch importance, or procure more 
rational, more uſcſul entertainment, than that of Geography. How great 
are the intellectual advantages ariſing from the contemplation of the dif- 
ferent Religions, Manners, and Cuſtoms of our fellow- creatures! How 
adapted is this pleaſing Study, not only to gratify the moſt unbounded 
curioſity, but to enlarge the mind, to baniſh prejudices, and to make us 
ſet a juſt eſtimate on our real characters and advantages]! By examining 
the Hiſtory of the human Heart, and the uncultivated Mind, in various re- 
gions, where the abſurdeſt Prejudices uſurp the place of Reaſon ; and 
Cruelty, Vice, Folly, and Tyranny, are ſanctified by the venerable name 
of Religion; we ſhall ſee how much we owe to Education, to the Embel- 
liſhments of Science, and to the purity of our Holy Religion—how much 
we are indebted to Providence for many peculiar bleſſings—how much to 


Heaven, and our brave Forefathers, for the Syſtem of Religious and Civil 
Liberty handed down to us! 


Even the various face of the Countries, from the ſultry Tropics to the 
frozen Poles, muſt afford a conſtant ſource of amuſement and delight, Here 
are extenſive plains and gently riſing hills, enamelled with flowers and 
achrned with fragrant groves ; while, with ſuch bleſſings, the wretched 


indabitants faint under the too ardent rays of the ſcorching fun, and bend 


urder the yoke of ſlavery. There ſandy deſarts, diſplaying a dreary wafte : 
here lofty mountains, raiſing their ſnowy ſummits above the clouds. What 
a pleaſing amuſement will the moſt curious ſpecies of Trees and Shrubs, of 
Firds and Beaſts, of Inſects and Reptiles, of amphibious Animals and 
Tiſhes, of Foſſils and Minerals, afford the inquiſitive mind! The Reader 
vill inſenſibly know the aſtoniſhing works of Nature, and will become ac- 


quainted with Natural Hiſtory almoſt without deſign. While he who is 


erſed in the Tranſitions of Ancient Times, will ſee once populous cities 
only diſtinguiſhed by ſplendid ruins; and the capitals of mighty empires 
deſtroyed, and lying in the midſt of deſarts. The Man of Humanity, and 
the Friend of Liberty, will, through this work, have frequent cauſe to 
pity the unhappy nations ſubject to the deſpotic tyranny of lewd and am- 
bitious princes : tertile countries rendered barren waſtes by lawleſs rapine, 
and the few inhabitants involved in all the miſeries moſt dreadful to 


Human 


WW. 


po © Wo © Þ & WY I» 


Human Nature. On the other hand, the Artiſt and the Manufacturer 
will, with pleaſure, view the rude or more finiſhed works of difterent coun- 
tries; and the Merchant be inſtructed in the produce of every Nation. 


This, however, is not the firſt attempt that has been made towards an 
Univerſal Syſtem of Geography ; ; but as this ſcience is always improving 
by new diſcoveries, and countries being better known, this work has ad- 
vantages which no others, at the time they were written, could poſſibly 
poſſeſs ; the Compiler being furniſhed with many excellent materials ſince 


publiſhed, 


He has endeavoured to avoid dwelling on dry and uninterefting parti- 
culars, and to expreſs himſelf in an eaſy, intelligible, and entertaining 
Manner. All poſſible care has alſo been taken to expunge the errors and 
fabulous accounts that have been too often copied from injudicious and 
romantic Authors. For this purpoſe he has compared different deſcrip- 
tions of the ſame countries, and chiefly relicd on perſons of acknowledged 
veracity and good ſenſe, who were eye-witneſſes of what they deſcribed ; 
and made a proper diſtinction between the ſentiments of the ignorant, the 
illiterate, the ſuperſtitious, and thoſe of perſons diftinguiſhed by their 

enius and learning, who examine with philoſophical exactneſs, and de- 
ſeribe with accuracy. 


The Plates to this Fifth Edition greatly excel thoſe that have been for- 
merly given, at the ſame time they are much more numerous. They re- 
preſent the ſuperb and venerable remains of antiquity, perſpective views 
and curious ſtructures, and whatever is moſt intereſting in the appcaraaces 
of nature, the manners of mankind, the works of art, or the ancient or mo- 
dern hiſtory of civil ſociety, by which means the reader will have a more 
adequate idea of what is deſcribed, than he could poſſibly receive from 
mere verbal Deſcriptions, unaccompanied by ſuch ornamental Expla- 
nations. 


The avidity with PTY this work has been read is the fulleſt atteſla- 
tion of the information and entertainment with which it abounds. Four 
numerous impreſſions have been printed off in a few years: and = 
reputation which it has already eſtabliſhed, is now added the advantage of 
containing every recent event that has happened, or diſcovery that his 
been made in any part of the world. 


Hackney, Sept, 24, 1781. FREDERICK HERVEY 
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The Superficial CONTENT of the GLOBE of the EARTH, and 
its Diviſions in Square Miles, 


— —— — > 2 


— 


GLOBE of EARTH and Sza, 148,510,627 Square Miles. 


— 


Sead anf unknown Parts 117,943,822 |Mogul's Empire 1,1 T6, 00 Hun 


552 
The mhabitable Parts 30,666,805. Perſian under Darius 1, 650, ooo Italy | 75524 
Ana 10, 237, 48 7 Perſian Preſent 800,000 | Netherlands 12,968} 
Africa 8,506,208, Ruſſian Empire 3, 303, 483 Norway 71, 400 
Europe 2,749, 349 Turkiſh Empire 960,057 Poland 226,414 
North America 3,699, 87 Denmark 163, 000 Spain with Portugal 144, 236 

outh America 5,454,675 France 131, 95 Sweden 76, 8350 
Chineſe Empire 1,749,000 Germany 56,950 Switzerland 75 823 

ISLANDS in Order of Magnitude. 

Borneo 228, 000 Cyprus 6, 300 Rhodes 
Madagaſcar 168,000] Jamaica 6,000|Cephalonia 
Sumatra 129,000] Flores 6,000] Amboyna 

apan 118, 000 Ceram 5,4000 Orkney Pomona 
Great Britain 72, 9260 Cape Breton 4, ooo] Scio 


elebes 68,000] Socotora 3, 600 Martinico 
anilla 58,000| Candia | 3,220|Lemnos 
Iceland 46, 00 Porto Rico 3, 200 Corfu 
Terra del Fuego 482,076 Corſica 2,520 Providence 
Mindanao 29,00 Zeland 1,935 Man 

uba 38, 400 Majorca 1,400 Bornholm 
Java | $8,250|St. Jago 15,400] Wight 
Hiſpaniola 36,000|Negropont 1, 3000 Malta 
Newfoundland 25,500 Teneriff 1, 272 Barbadoes 
Ceylon 27,7300 Gothland 1,00 Zant 
ſreland 27,457 Madeira 950 Antigua 
Formoſa 17, 00 St. Michael 920 St. Chriſtopher's 
IAnian 11, 900 Skye 9oo St. Helena 

Gilolo | 10,400| Lewis 880 Guernſey 

icily 9,400 Funen 768 Jerſey 


nor 7, 800 Yvica 625 Bermudas 
ardinia 6, 600 Minorca 4 520|Rhode 
Vor. I. 
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07 the EART H in general. 


HE earth is that terraqueous globe which we inhabit, and is called the fourth of the ſix 
primary planets. | : 8 | 

: The ancients, it is evident, were unacquainted both with its figure and motion; ſome 
ſuppoſing it to be flat, others in the form of a cylinder; but it is plain, from the appearances of all 
the phænomena of nature, ſuch as the riſing and ſetting of the tun, moon, and ſtars, and particu- 
larly in the obſervation of the eclipſes, that the earth 1s nearly ſpherical, becauſe the ſhadow of the 
moon caſt upon its ſurface is circular, which would not be were it not a globe, or nearly fo ; for, 
according to the obſervations of Monſieur Richer, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Huygens, and other the 
beſt mathematicians, there is about twenty-one or twenty-two miles difference in the diameter of the 
earth, viz. the diameter at the equator being about ſo much more than from pole to pole, it being 
there flatred a little, and therefore is not a true geometrical ſphere, but rather an oblate ſpheroid. 

The diameter of the earth is about 7964 miles (commonly expreſſed 8000) its circumterence in 
ſquare miles about 25,020, and its magnitude or ſolidity in cubic miles about 199,250,205 : the 
diurnal, or daily motion round its own axis from weſt to eaſt is about twenty-three hours fifty- ſix 
minutes (commonly expreffed twenty-four hours) and its annual motion or periodical time round 
the ſun is nearly three hundred and ſixty- five days fix hours nine minutes, or a year: the circum- 
ference of her orbit is nearly 508,939,200 miles, ſo that its daily motion round. the ſun is about 
1,394,353 miles, her hourly motion about $58,098 miles, and the hourly motion round its own axis 
about 1042 miles; amazing celerity, which highly ſets forth infinite power and wiſdom !. 

The knowledge of arriving at theſe properties of the earth and heavens 1s attained by the ſtudy 
of thoſe two excellent ſciences called Aſtronomy and Geography; the laſt of which we intend to 
treat of, in as full and conſpicuous a manner as poſſible, 


Of GEOGRAPHY i general. 


Geography is that ſcience which treats of the globe of the earth, and inſtructs us in the knowledge 
of land and water, by pointing out to us thoſe properties which depend on quantity. 

Geography is divided into two parts, Univerſal and Particular. ED 

Univertal Geography conſiders the earth in general without regard to particular countries, and 
treats more of the ſituation of the globe itſelf, its magnitude, figure, motion, &c. 

Particular Geography not only conſiders the fituations and conſtitution of each ſeparate country, 
but alſo informs us of their various laws, cuſtoms, religions, manners, &c. and acquaints us with 
every remarkable diſcovery on the ſurface of the earth; ſuch as oceans, ſeas, lakes, rivers, rocks, 
gulphs, mountains, iſlands, &c. together with the various poſition of the inhabitants in reſpect of 
each other, their different climates, riſing and ſetting of the ſun, length of days and nights, &c. 
and therefore this particular method of inſtruction is by ſome called Hiſtorical Geography. In ſhort, 

The ſtudy and practice of this noble ſcience always was, and now 1s, thought worthy the attention 
of the firſt claſs of mankind: it is eſteemed one of the principal qualifications of polite literature, and 
according to the knowledge in, or want of it, education is more or leſs complete. 

But why ſhould Geography be called a ſtudy ? — It is nothing more than to read and remember 
matters of fact: therefore any perſon who attends to what is laid down in this ſyſtem, may eaſily 
attain a competent knowledge both of Univerſal and Particular Geography in a ſhort time. 


Of the Drvisiox of LAND and War ER. 


The globe is divided into four quarters, which by fome geographers are called Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America; but we have treated firſt of Aſia for ſeveral reaſons, which are given under 
that head in the Syſtem itſelf. . 


Theſe four quarters are again ſubdivided into ten nominal parts, viz. 1. A continent. 2. An 


Iſland. 3. A Promontory, or Cape. 4. A Peninſula. 5. An Iſthmus. 6. An Ocean, 7. A 
Lake. 8. A Bay. 9. A Gulph: and, 10. A Streight. The firſt five of which are land, and 


/ 


anſwer to the other five parts of waters, by correſponding numbers, as follows : 


LanD. 


1. A Continent is a- large tract, or vaſt ex- 
tent of main land, not ſeparated by any ocean. 
Thus Europe, Aſia, Africa, &c. are Conti- 
nents. a | 
2. An iſland is a tract of land ſurrounded with 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, 
&c. 
A Promontory, or Cape, is a portion or part 
of land running far into the ſea, as Cape Verde, 
Cape of Good Hopc, &c. 


WATER. 


1. An Ocean, or Sea, is a large extent or col 
lection of waters, free from land; ſuch as the 
Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, the Indian Ocean, 
&c. | 

2. A Lake is a tract of water ſurrounded by 
land ; as the lake of Geneva, the Dead Sea, the 
Caſpian Sea, &c. | 

3. A Bay is a portion or part of the ſea run- 
ning far up the main land ; as the Bay of Biſcay, 
Bay of Siam, &c, 

LAxp- 


Laan ae Ss al 


n 


| LAND. 
A Peninſula is a part or portion of the earth, 
almoſt ſurrounded with water, ſave only a nar- 
row part or neck of land which ties Or unites it to 
a continent; as Africa itſelt, Jutland, &c. 


5. An Iſthmus is a narrow part of land, by 
which a peninſula is joined to a continent, or main 
land; as the Iſthmus of Panama, which joins 
North and South America together, the Iſthmus 
of Corinth, &c. &c. | 


. 


TT 
WATER. 


4. A Gulph, or inland fea, is a part of the 
ocean almoſt ſurrounded with land, ſave ſome 
{treight or narrow gut of water by which it has 


communication with the ocean, as the Gulph of 


Arabia, the Mediterranean Sea, &c. 

5. A Streight is a narrow paiſage or part of 
the ſea, which joins one fea to another; as the 
Streights of Gibraltar, which join the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, the Streights of 
Babelmandel, &c. &c. 


A farther Deſcription of the GLOBE of the EakTH, with the imaginary great Circles 
and Appendants belonging. 


Great circles are ſuch as cut the globe in two equal parts, paſſing through the centre: all ſuch as 
do not cut the ſphere in two parts are called leſſer circles. There are ſix in number, viz. the Equa- 
tor or Equinoctial, the Ecliptic or Zodiac, the Brazen Meridian, the Horizon, and the Colures. 


2 1. Of the Eu ArOR. | 

The Equator on the Terreſtrial, or Equinoctial on the celeſtial globe, is a line, or circle, that 
cuts the globe in two equal parts, dividing the north from the ſouth ; and upon the artificial globe is 
eaſily kno two broad lines running parallel to each other, and a fine hair line between them: 
it is divi to three hundred and ſixty equal parts, called degrees, beginning at the firſt me- 
ridian, (or Nn Arics) and is marked from 1 with 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. to 360 quite round: and 
on ſome globes you will find a cypher (o) at the meridian of London under the Equator, and runs 


on to 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 degrees eaſt, called caſt longitude; and 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 to 
the left hand, to ſhew the weſt longitude. | 


2. Of the EcLiertic and Zopiac. 


The Ecliptic is another great circle of the ſphere, which cuts the Equator at the two points Aries 
and Libra, making, an angle at each point of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, which. is its fur- 
theſt, or remoteſt extent, either north or ſouth, from the Equator. | 
TIhhe Zodiac is a broad imaginary circle, which extends itſelf (according to the rules of aſtronomy) 

eight degrees on each fide of the Ecliptic, and 1s that which contains the twelve ſigns, and in which 

the planets perform their revolutions. The line in the middle drawn parallel is called the Ecliptic, 
becauſe eclipſes happen in or near the line. It is alfo called Via Solis, the Sun's path-way or motion. 
But in our modern Aſtronomy, it is that circle or path that the earth deſcribes to an eye placed in 
the centre of the ſyſtem, viz. the tun, | | 
The Ecliptic (like the Equator) is divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, but not numbered 
from 1, 10, &c. as the Equator, but 1s divided into twelve equal parts, containing thirty degrees 


each, which are called Signs, and have different names and characters; fix of which are North, and 
ſix South, viz. ; r 


T he fix Northern Silos. 


Y Aries. & Taurus 1 Gemini © Cancer. & Leo. M Virgo. j 
: die fn Southern 810 s. : 
= Libra, M Scorpio. # Sagittarius. V Capricorn. ® Aquarius. X Piſces. - 


The Signs which ſtand oppoſite to each other ſhew the different ſeaſons of the year; thus Aries Y 
ſhews Spring, Libra = is Autumn, Capricorn Y Winter, and Cancer S Summer. Their ſignificant 
names are Aries Y, or the Ram; Taurus & the Bull; Gemini I the Twins; Cancer S the Crab; 
Leo & the Lion; Virgo M the Virgin; Libra = the Scales; Scorpio M the Scorpion; Sagittarius 7 
the Archer; Capricorn V the Goat; Aquarius = the Water- pot; and Piſces X the Fiſhes. | 
N. B. The Ecliptic cuts or interſects the Equator, or Equinoctial, at the two points, or figns, 
Aries Y and Libra =, viz. on the twenty-firſt day of March and twenty- ſecond of September, N. S. 
on which days the ſun is in the Equator, and has no declination either north or ſouth, therefore davs 
and nigh ts are then equal to all the inhabitants on the globe of the earth. ; 


| 3. Of the MERIDIAN. 
The Meridian is another great circle, which divides the earth in two equal parts. It is repre- 
ſented on the artificial globe by a thick braſs kaop, which ſurrounds it from north to ſouth, and di- 
vides the Equator into two equal parts, viz. the eaſt from the weſt, and is that on which the globe 
itſelf is hung, or turns round upon by its axis, the extremities of which are called the Poles. 
This Brazen Meridian, like the Equator and Ecliptic, is divided into three hundred and ſixty 
degrees, but with this difference, it is divided into four nineties, as follows : from the Equator to- 


ward 
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ward the North and South Poles, the Meridian is marked with a exper over the Equator thus (o) 
and on each ſide with 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. to go, which ends in the Equator. 

The uſe of the Brazen Meridian is to ſhew the latitude of places, and their difference of latitude, 
either north or ſouth from the Equator : for the latitude of a place is the ſame as the elevation of the 
Pole above the Horizon. That is, whatever figures, or number, the Horizon cuts the Meridian in, 
ſo many degrees is the Pole elevated, which is the latitude, 


4. Of the Hor12zox, 


The Horizon is that great circle which divides the Heavens and Earth into two equal parts, one 
called the Upper, and the other the Lower Hemiſphere. There are two ſorts, the one called the 
the Senſible, or Natural, the other the Rational, or Mathematical Horizon. 

The Senſible Horizon is that which divides the viſible part of the Heavens from the inviſible z as 
is that great circle which we ſee all around us (ſtanding upon any hill, or at ſea) and ſeems as if the 
Heavens and the Earth coincided or joined together. | 

The Rational, or Real Horizon, is that which paſſes through the centre of the earth, and divides it 
(as was ſaid before) into the Upper and Lower Hemiſphere. 

i This Rational Horizon is repreſented by that broad wooden circle, ing with its face up- 
ward, having two notches cut in it, one on the north and the other on the ſouth part, in which tlie 
Brazen Meridian is ſlipped or moved up and down with pleaſure: the Poles of the Horizon are the 
Zenith and Nadir. 

There are four circles on the face of the wooden Horizon, viz. 

1. The inner circle, or that circle at the inward edge of the Globe, is dividedi nto twelve equal 
Parts, or Signs, anſwering to the twelve Signs in the Ecliptic, with their names likewiſe prefixed to 
them: as to this Sign Y 1s wrote Aries, & is wrote Taurus, and fo of the reſt. 

Note. Aries Y is in the eaſt, Libra = in the weſt, Cancer S in the north, and Capricorn in 
the ſouth point of the Horizon. 

2. Next to theſe ſigns is a Calendar of Months, according to the Julian account, or Old Stile 
(uſed in England till 4 year 1752) fo that the inward circle being divided into degrees, anſwers 
the days of the month: for right againſt the day is the degree of each Sign the ſun enters in on 
any day; or, vice verſa, right againſt the Sign or Degree is the day of the month antwering 
thereto. 

3. Next to this is another Calendar, according to the Gregorian account (done by pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year 1582) called the New Stile, which is eleven days fooner, or before the Old Stile, 
as may be ſeen by the poſition of the Calendar; the tenth of March, in the firſt or Old Calendar, 
being right againſt the twenty-firſt in the New, or Gregorian Calendar. This New Stile is now uicd 
by us in England, as well as in foreign nations, purſuant to an Act of Parliament in 1751. 

Laſtly, On the outward verge of the Horizon is the circle of the Winds, or Rhumbs, viz, the 
Mariner's Compaſs, being 32 in number (beginning at the north): each Point, or Rhumb, con- 
tains 114 degrees; for 32 multiplyed by 114 make 360. 

The uſe of the Horizon is to ſhew the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, Length of Day and Night 
alſo the Riſing and Setting of the Stars in any latitude; together with the Azimuth, Amplitude, 
Almacantar, Ce. of the Sun or any Star, and the point they riſe or ſet upon, &c. 


y 5. Of the Colures. 


The Colures are two great circles, cutting the Equator at right angles, and paſs through the Pole 
of the World, 

The Solſticial Colure is that great circle which paſſes through Cancer and Capricorn, ſhewing 
Winter and Summer. | 

The Equinoctial Colures paſs through Aries and Libra, and ſhew the Spring and Autumn. 


Of the leſſer Circles of the Se HERE, Commonly called paralle! Circles. 


All ſuch circles as do not divide or cut the Globe into two equal parts, but cut off any ſegment 
or part leſs than the half, are leſſer circles: thus all circles on either fide of the Equator, which run 
parallel with the Equator, are leſſer circles, and leſs than each other as they approach the Poles : 
ſuch are the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and all ſuch circles. 


1. Of the Tropics. 


At the ſign Cancer, on the north part of the Globe, you will find a circle drawn with a double line 
from thence round the Globe, parallel to the Equator, which is called the North Tropic, or Tropic 
of Cancer, being 234 degrees from the Equator northward, ſhewing the Sun's greateſt northern 
declination : and at the ſign Capricorn, you will find the fame fort of circle, which is called the 
Southern Tropic, being alſo 234 degrees from the Equator, and ſhews the Sun's greateſt ſouthern 
declenſion, or variation from the Equinoctial. 


2 2. Of 
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2. Of the Polar CiRcLEs. 


There are two ſmall circles lying near the poles, viz. 234 degrees diſtance, drawn alſo with double 


lines: that on the north is called the Arctic Circle, and that on the ſouth the Antartic Circle. Theſe 
circles are the poles of the Ecliptic. 


All thoſe inhabitants that live under theſe lines have their longeſt day juſt twenty-four hours, and 
their longeſt night the ſame, ſave the benefit of twilight, which is but trifling. If you go farther to 
the Poles, their days are two, three, and four days, fix, two, three, four, and ſix months long. 


Of the Names of a SPHERE, ſhewing the different Pofition or Situation of the Inhabilants 
of the Earth. | 


There are three ſorts of Spheres, viz. a Parallel, a Right, and an Oblique Sphere. 


i. APARALLEI SPHERE. 


A Parallel Sphere has this peſition : 1. The Poles are in the Zenith and Nadir; that is, one 
Pole is right up, and the other underneati, 2. The Equator will be in the Fiorizon, 


The PROPERTY of this SPHERE. 


The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live under the Poles, and have the longeſt days and 
nights of any other inhabitants; their ſhorteſt day being twenty-tour hours long, and their longeſt 
ſix months. N 

2. A RiGHT SPHERE. 


A Right Sphere has this poſition : 1. The Poles will lie or be in the Horizon. 2. The Equator 
will paſs through the Zenith and Nadir. 3. The Equator and all the leſſer circles will cut the Ho- 


rizon at right angles; viz. perpendicularly. 
The PROPERTY of this SPHERE. 


The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe who live under the Equinoctial Line, or Equator, and 
have their days and nights always equal; viz. twelve hours each. 


3. An OBLiQUE SPHERE. 

An Oblique Sphere is the poſition of the Globe, that has the three following properties; viz. 1. 
One Pole is as much above the Horizon as the other is underneath. 2. The Equator is part above 
and part under the Horizon. 3. The Equator and all the parallel circles cut the Horizon obli 


quely. 
The PROPERTY of this SPHERE. | 
The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live in all other parts except under the Poles 2nd 


Equinoctial Line; and have their days and nights always unequal, except it be on thoſe two days 
when the ſun enters Aries and Libra. | 


Of the different Names of the Inhabitants of the Earth in reſpect of their & Truation. 


Theſe inhabitants lie under different meridians and parallels, and are ſix in number; viz. 1. Antæci. 
2. Periæci. 3. Antipodes. 4. Amphiſcii. 5. Periſcii: and 6. Heteroſcii. 


1. Of the AnTaci. | 
The Antzci, or Antzcians, are thoſe inhabitants that have the ſame longitude ; that is, lie under 
the ſame meridian, but have as many degrees latitude ſouth as we have north. 


Their PROPERTY. 


1. Their hour is the ſame as ours, it being noon, &c. with both at the ſame time. 2. Their days 
are equal to our nights, and vice verſa; and 3. Their ſummer is our winter. 
2. Of «ee PanIaci. 


The Periæcians are thoſe that lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, on the ſame fide of the Equa- 
tor, only are diſtant a hundred and eighty degrees of longitude ; viz. a ſemicircle. 


Their PROPERTY. 


1. They have contrary hours, being noon with them when it is midnight with us. 2. Their days 
* nights are the ſame length of ours. 3. Their ſeaſon or time of the year is alſo the ſame as 
with us. 
3. Of the Ax TITYO DES. 
The Antipodes are ſuch inhabitants as have the ſame latitude ſouth as we have north, but differ a 
hundred and eighty degrees in longitude ; that is, they have oppoſite parallels and oppoſite meridians. 


Their PROPERTY. 


Theſe inhabitants are, as it were, compounded with the former. For, 1. Their hours are contrary, 
being noon with one when it is midnight with the other. 2. The longeſt day of the one is the 


ſhorteſt day or longeſt night to the other: and 3. The four ſeaſons are contrary, their ſummer being 
our winter, &c. &c. 


Vor. I. b 4. Of 
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4. Of the AMPpHISC1I. 


They are fo called becauſe their ſhadows are caſt different ways at different times in the year; that is, 
their ſhadow is ſouthward from March to September, and northward from September to March : 
therefore, it is eaſy to perceive theſe are inhabitants! living in the Torrid Zone; that is, between the 


Equator and the two Tropics. 
| | „ PIII Be. 


Theſe are ſo called becauſe they have their ſhadows go quite round them: ſuch, therefore, are the 
inhabitants that dwell between the Polar Circles and the Poles : that! is, from 664 degrees of latitude 


6. Of the HE TEROSCiH. 


They are ſo called, as having their ſhadow caſt but one way; that is, either always towards the 
north, or always towards the ſour h. 

Theſe then are ſuch as live in the Tempe rate Zone; that is, between the Tropics and the Polar 
Circles. Ihote in the fouth Temperate Zone have their ſhadow fall always ſouthward, and thoſe in 
the north Temperate Zone have their ihadows always caſt northward, as in England, F rance, Spain, 


and almoſt all Europe. 


Of the 2 ONES and CLIMATE SS. 
1. Of the ZO RES. 


A Zone, or Girdle, is a tract or ſpace that ſurrounds the ſurface of the earth, as a belt or girdle 
docs the body, and are three in number; viz. 1 Torrid. 2. Temperate: and 3. Frigid Zones. 

1. The Torrid Zone extends from the Equator to the Er pic of Co ncer northward, and to the 
Tropic of Capricorn fouthward 234 degrees each (ver, ak 4 ly): „ VIX. 47 0 ere ecs in all. 

2. The Temperate Zones extend themſelves from the two Trhpics 70 the Polar Circles on both 
ſides the Fquator; viz. 43 degrees each, being t Werber $6 detrccs. 

3. The Frigid Zones extend from the Polar Circles to the Pojrs. being each 23+ degrees; viz. in 
breadth; ſo that 23+, 43, and 234 makes go degrees, the di H, from the Equator to either Pole : 


or rather thus, the Torrid Zones contain 47 degrees, the Temperate 86, and the Frigid 47, in all 


180 degrees, 
2. Of the CLIMATES. 


Climates are tracts, or circles, upon the ſurface of the Globe, of ſuch a certain breadth from the 
Equator to either Pole, that the length of the artificial day, viz. from the ſun-riſe to iun-ſet, is juſt 
half an hour longer than in the next Climate nearer the Equator, till you come to the Polar Circles, 
and then indeed the day differs in each Climate one entire month. 

There are ſixty Climates in all ; viz. thirty on each ſide of the Equator, called accordingly North 
and South; of theſe ſixty, forty- eight of them extend from the Equator to the Polar Circles, and 
each differ by half hours; and the remaining twelve are contained between the Polar Circles and the 
Poles, each differing one entire month from the other (as was ſaid before) and will more evidently 
appear by the following table. 


A TABLE F the different CLIMATES between the EQuaToR and PoLAR CIRCLES. 


——— — 


5 |S 
2 | « e Breadth. || = | 4 Latitude. Breadth, 
ES | © $131. 
= [S p. M. p. M. 5 [| p. M. D. M. 
1 124 3.26 | $.25 13 | 184] 59. 58 1. 29 
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71154] 45. 29 4-07 [|| 19 2110 65.22 O. 32 
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| 9 163 52.00 2.57 [21224 66.06.| 0.19 
IO i] 17 | 54-27 2.29 23 1-29 66.20 | 0.14 


11 || 174] 56.38 2. 10 23231] 66.28 o. 08 | 
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CLIMATES 
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C LI MATES Are the Pol AR CIRCLES and the Pos. 


Pons 
Length of Days. Latitudes. Length of Days. Latitudes. 
Months. D. M. Months. D. M.“ 
1 67. 21 4 78. 30 
2 69. 48 5 84. 05 
EL 73: 37 R.. 90. 00 


As EXPLANATION of the moſt u ul Terms uſed in Geography and Afronomy. 


1. Zenith is that point of the Heavens that is right over head. 

2. Nair is that right point under feet, being directly or diametrically oppoſite to the Zenith. 

3. Zenith's Diſtance is the number of degrees that the ſun or any ſtar wants of ninety degrees 
when they are upon the Meridian or greateſt height. | 

4. Altitude is height, Meridian Altitude is the greateſt altitude, or height, at twelve o'clock. 

5. Declin«tion is the diſtance of the ſun, or any itar, from the Equator, or Equinoctial, counted 
on the Brazen Meridian in degrees, and is called North or South, according to which fide of the 
Equinoctial the Declination is. : 

6. Right Aſcenſion is an arch of the Equinoctial contained between the ſign Aries Y and the 
degree of the Equinoctial that is cut by the Brazen Meridian when the fun, or ſtar, is brought to the 
Meridian. | 

7. Oblique Aſcenſion is that arch or degree of the Equinoctial contained between the Sign Y and 
the degree of the Equinoctial which is cut by the Horizon at the riſing of the ſun, or ſtar, 

8. Obigue Le'ceaton is juſt the reverſe, being the degree of Equinoctial cut by the Horizon at 
the ſctting of the ſun, or ſtar. 

9. Aſcenſional Difference is the difference of degrees between the Right and Oblique Aſcenſion, 
which, converted into time by allowing fifteen degrees for every hour, ſhews how much the fun, or 
ſtar, riſes or ſets before or after ſix : that is, ſubſtract the Oblique from the Right Aſcenſion, tells the 
aſcenſional difference. | | 

10. Amplitude is an arch of the Horizon contained between the true caſt and weſt points at the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, or ſtars, counted in degrees from the eaſt and weſt points of the Horizon 
where they riſe and ſet, and is called North and South Amplitude accordingly. | 

11. Azimuth is in effect the ſame as Amplitude, fave only with this difference, that whereas Am- 
plitude is only at riſing and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews the Diſtance from the eaſt and weſt points, at any 
time when the ſun, or ſtars, are above the Horizon. 

Note, Azimuth is not expreſſes} alike by all authors: ſome call it always North or South Azimuth, 
and reckon the Azimuth from thoſe two points eaſtward or weſtward, Others reckon it from the 
ealt and weſt points, either northward or ſouthward, which, I think, 1s beſt, they being the two points 
that Azimuth is neareſt to, in our or any leſſer latitude, at any hour; however, it matters not which, 
if you mind this one rule; ſuppolc I ſav, the ſun has ſixty degrees Azimuth from the north eaſtward, 
it is the ſame as if I lay he has thirty degrees Azimuth from the eaſt northward. 

12. Elevation of the Pole is the ſame as latitude. There are three ſorts ; viz. 

Latitude of a place is iis diſtance from the Equator, either north or ſouth, numbered in degrees 
on the Brazen Meridian; or, in other words, it is the Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon. 

Latitude of Navigation is the diſtance of a ſhip from the Equinoctial, counted on the Meridian; fo 
that if a (hip fails towards the Equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid to depreis the Pole; and if the fails from the 
Equinoctial, the is ſaid to raiſe the Pole. 5 

Latitude cf a Star is its diſtance from the Ecliptic, being an arch of a circle of longitude, reckoned 
from the Eclintic towards its Pole, either north or ſouth. | 

13. Longitucde is alſo of three forts ; viz. > 

Longitude of a place is an arch of the Equator intercepted between the firſt Meridian (or point 
Aries Y') on the Kquator and the Meridian of the place. | | 

Longitude of a Star is an arch of the Ecliptic, counted from the beginning of Aries to the place 
where the ſtar's circle of longitude croſſes the Ecliptic; fo that it may be ſaid to be the ſtar's place in 
the Ecliptic, counted from the point Aries, which cannot exceed an hundred and eighty from the 
Equinoctial Point. 

Longitude in Navigation is an arch of the Equator contained between the firſt Meridian and the 
Meridian the ſhip is in. | 

Nete 1. Longitude of places differ according to what firſt Meridian they are counted from; for 
ſome place their tirlt Meridian at Gratioſo, others at Teneriff, and others at Ferrol. i 

Note 2. In order to find the longitude of any place on the Globe, only obſerve whether it be eaſt 
or weſt ; if eaſt ward, then count ſo many degrees from the point or ſign Aries on the Globe to 
the right hand; if weltward, count ſo many degrees towards the left, which will be the eaſt or well 
longitude required: and the difference of the longitude of any two places is no more than their 
diſtance from each other counted in degrees on the Equator, or any parallel of latitude in propor- 
tion. But, „ 

Note 


Vil. 
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Note 3. If the longitude be taken from the Meridian of London, and ycu would then ſind the 
place to anſwer the following table of longitudes, you muſt remember that you obſerve how far the 
Firſt Meridian is placed from the Meridian of London, and add or fubſtract accordingly : thus, on 
Senex's Globes, the firſt Meridian is about eighteen degrees welt of London, therefore all places that 
lie welt of the firſt Meridian will have the longitude degrees leſs welt on the Globe than in the table; 
but all places that lie to the eaſt or right hand of London, will have their longitude eighteen degrees 
more on the globe than in the table: thus the Havanna, by the following table, is eighty- four de- 
grees weſt longitude of London; but you will ſind it but fixty-fix on the Globe, which 1s eighteen 
degrees leſs; and Pekin, a hundred and eleven degrees eaſt longitude in the tables, will by the ſame 
rule be eighteen degrees more from the firſt Meridian on the fame Globe. 


this laſt finger directly upwards in the ma 


To find any Place in Maps of Couniies. 


The metropolis of England is London; therefore you will find London with a cypher at the 
bottom of the map. Seek then the latitude of the place given on the right or left hand ſide of the 


map, counting ſo many degrees and minutes upwards, and there place your finger; then count 
from London ſo many degrees eaſtward or weſtward, as the given longitude cxpreſies; then moving 


p till you cone to an equal height with the firſt finger; 


move the ſaid firſt finger ſtraight or parallel along till they both coincide, and you will diſcover the 


place you ſought for. 


T B LE 


Of the LATITUDE and LoNGITUDE of the myjt principal Places in the known IA rid 
(according to the lateſt Objervations) from the Meridian of London. 


J. 


Places. Provinces. Countries. 
A. 
Aberdeen Marr Scotland 
Abberville Picardy France 
Abo Finland Sweden 
Achin Sumatra Sumatra Iſle 
Romania Turky 
Artois Netherlands 
Aga Eaft India 
Juliers Germany 
Provence France 
New Yor N. America 
Syria Turky 
Lower Egypt Turky 
ALGIERS Algiers Barbary 
Almanza Cattile Spain 
Altena Holſtein 133 
Amboyna Amboyna Iſle Eaſt India 
Amiens Picardy France 
AMSTERDAM Holland Netherlands 
Ancona Ancona [taly 
Anglers Anjou Frapce | 
Annapolis Nova Scotia N. America 
Anſpach Franconia Germany 
Antwerp Brabant Netherlands 
Antibes Provence France 
Antioch Syria Turky 
Archangel Dwina Ruſſia 
Arica Peru S. America 
Arles Provence France 
Arras Artois Netherlands 
Aſtracan Aſtracan Ruſſia 
Athens Achaia Turky 
Athlone Meath Ireland 
Ava Ava Eaſt India 
Auguſtin Florida N. America 
Avignon Provence France 
Augsberg Swabia Germany 
Axim Gold Coaſt Guinea 
2 Bucks England 
Badajox Eſtremadura Spain 
Baden Swabia Germany 
Baden Baden Switzerland 
Bagdat Eyraca Arabia Turk y 
Baldivia Chili S. America 
Balliſore Bengal Eaft India 
Bawberg Franconia Germa y 
Barcelona a Spain 
Baſil Baſil Switzerland 


| 
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America 
Afia 
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Weltphalia 


Places. Provinces. 
Baſtia Corſica 
BATAvIA Java Iſle 
Bayonne Gaſcony 
Belfaſt Antrim 
Belgrade Servia 
Belvidere Morea 
Bencoolen Sumatra 
Benevento Naples 
Benin Benin 
Bergen Bergen 
BuRLiN Brandenberg 
Berwick Berwick 
Bethlehem Paleſtine 
Bilboa Biſcay 
Bitonto Naples 
Blenheim Swabia 
Bologna Romania 
Bologne Picardy 
Bombay Bombay Iſle 
Bonn Cologne 
Borneo Borneo Iſle 
BosToN | Maſfachuſets 
Bourdeaux Guienne 
Bourbon Lionois 
Brandenberg Brandenberg 
Breda Brabant 
Bremen Lower Saxony 
Breſlaw Sileſia 
Breſt Britany 
Birhuega New Caſtile 
Bridge Town | Barbadoes Iſle 
Brill Voorn Iſle 
Briſac Swabia 
Briſtol Somerſetſhire 
Bruges Flanders 
Brunſwick Saxony 
BrussELs Brabant 
Buda Lower Hungary 
Buenos Aras La Plata 
Burſa Bithynia 
Bury St. Edmonds | Sufolk 
. 
Cachao [Tonquin 
Cadiz Andaluſia 
Cagliari TEM Sardinia 
Caike, calle 
Grand Cairo Lowes Egypt 
Calais Picardy 
Calecut Malabar 
Cambodia Siam 
Cambray Cambray 
Cambridge Cambridgeſhire 
Cambridge New | Maſſachulets 
Candia Candia 
Candy Ceylon 
Canſo Nova Scotia 
Canterbury Kent 
CanToON Canton 
Capeof Good Hope | Caffraria 
Cape Coaſt Caſtle | Gold Coaſt 
Cape Horn Del Fuegu Iſle 
Capua Naples 
Carleſcroon Bleking 
Carliſle Cumberland 
CARTHAGENA Murcia 
Carthagena | Carthagena 
Carthage Tunis 
Caſal Mountſerrat 
Caſſel Heſſe-Caſſel 
Caſtiglione Mantua 
Cayenne Caribbeana 
Ceuta Fez 
Chagre | Darien 
Chamberry Savoy 
CrHarLes Town [Carolina 


Pope's Territory 


— 


— 
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Countries. Quarters. 
Iſland Europe 
Eaſt India Afia 
France Europe 
Ireland Europe 
Turky Europe 
Turky Europe 
[fland 3 
Italy Europe 
Guinea Africa 
Norway Europe 
Germany Europe 
England Europe 
Turky Aſia 
Spain Europe 
Italy Kurope 
Germany Europe 
Italy Europe 

France Europe 
Eaſt India Aſia 
Germany Europe 
Eaſt India Aſia 
N. England America 
France F orope 
France Europe 
Germany Europe 
Netherlands Kurope 
Germany Kurope 
Bohemia Europe 
France Europe 
Spain Europe 
N. America Arcrica 
[iolland Europe 
Germany Europe 
England Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Germany Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Hungary Europe 
S. America America 
Turky Aſia. 
England Europe 
Eaſt India Aſia 
Spain Europe 
iſland Europe 
Egypt Africa 
France Europe 
Eaſt India Aſa 
Eaſt India Aſia 
Netherlands Europe 
England Europe 
N. England | | America 
Ifland Alia 
Iſland _ Aſia 
N. America America 
England Europe 
China Aſia 
Hottentots Africa 

Guinea Africa 
Patagonia S. America 
Italy Europe 
Sweden Europe 
England Europe 

Terra Firma 8. America 
Spain Europe 

Barbary Africa 
Italy Europe 
Germany Europe 
Italy Europe 
S. America America 
Morocco Africa 
S. America Ametica 
Italy Europe 
N. America America 
Italy Europe 
Gemuy [Europe 


C 
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Places. Provinces. 
Colchefter [Eſſex 
Cochin | Malabar 
Cologn Cologn 
Columbo Ceylon 
Compoſte lla Galicia 
Coni Pied mont 
Conſtance ISwabia 
ConsTANTINOPLE Romania 
CoPENHAGEN |Leland 
Corinth Morea 
Cork Munſter 
Corunna Galicia 
Courtray Flanders 
Cracow Little Poland 
Cremona | Cremoneſe 
Crefly Picardy 
Cuſco Peru 

D. | 

Dacca Bengal 
Damaſcus Syria 
Dantzick Pruſſia 

D Ift | Holland 
Delly  Delly 

Delos Cyclades 
Delphos Achaia 
Deuxfonts Palatinate 
Derbent Dageſtan 
Dettingen Wetteravia 
Dieppe Normandy 
Douixco, ST. Hiſpaniola 
Dort Holland 
Dover Kent 
Doway | Flanders 
DaksůöEx Saxony 
Drogheda Leinſter 
DvuBLin {Leinſter 
Dunkuk Flanders 
Durazzo | A.bania 
Duſſeldorp Berg 

E. | 
Eckeren Brabant 
EDiNBURGH Lothian 
Egra Bohemia 
Elbin Pruſſia 
Embden Embden 
_ Epheſus Ionia | 
Erzerum Turkomania 
Erfurt Saxony 
Eſſeck Lower Hungary 
Eſcurial New Caltile 
Exeter Devonſhire 
F | 

Falkirk Sterling 
Fe, ST. New Mexico 
Ferrara Romania 
Ferrol Galicia 

Fez Fez 

Final Genoa 
Flerus Namur 
FLoRENCE Tuſcany 
Fluſhing Zeland 
Fontenoy Hainault 
Fontarabia Biſcay 
Frank fort Brandenberg 
Frankfort Wetteravia 
Frankendal Palatinate 
Frederica Georgia 
Friburg Swabia 
Friburg Friburg 
Frontiniac Canada 
Furnes Flanders 

F — Swabia 
Gallipoli Romania 
Gelders Gelderland 
Geneva Savoy 
Genoa Genoa 
Ghent Flanders 


Countries. Quarters. 
pp 245 
| 
England | Europe 
Eaſt India | Aſia 
Germany Europe 
Eaſt India Aſia 
Spain Europe 
lealy Europe 
Germany Europe 
Turky Europe 
Denmark Europe 
Turky Europe 
Ireland Europe 
_ Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Poland Europe 
Milan Europe 
France Europe 
S. America America 
Eaſt India Aſia 
Turky IAſia 
Poland Europe 
Netherlands Rurope 
Eaſt — Aſia 
Turky Euro 
Turky — 
Germany Europe 
Perſia Aſia 
Germany Europe 
France Europe 
[land Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
England Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Germany Europe 
Ireland Europe 
lreland Evrope 
Netherlands {Europe 
Turky Turope 
Germany Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Scotland Europe 
Bohemia Europe 
Poland Europe 
Germany Europe 
Natolia Aſia 
Durky Aſia 
Germany Europe 
Hungary Europe 
Spain Europe 
England Europe 
Scotland Europe 
Mexico America 
Italy Europe 
Spain Europe 
orocco America 
Italy Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
[taly Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
| Netherlands | Europe 
Spain | Europe 
Germany Europe 
Germany Europe 
Germany Europe 
Carolina America 
Switzerland Europe 
Germany Europe 
N. America America 
Netherlands Europe 
Germany Europe 
Turky Europe 
Netherlands Europe 
Italy Europe 
b Europe] 
Netherlands Europe 
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Places. 
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Gibraltar 


Sironne 


G aſgow 
Gaelna 
Goa 
Gom broon 
Gottenburgh 
Granada 
Grenoble 
Grodno 
Groningen 
Hac us 
Haerlem 
Halifax 
Hamburg 
HANOVRR 
Hanau 
Havanna 
Heidelberg 
St. Helena 
Hermanſtadt 
Hildeſheim 
Hoenzolern 
I. 
ago, St. 
ago, St. 
ago, St. 
Aus Town 
ſerRUSALEM 
Ingolſtadt 
In ſpruc 
Ipſwich 
ISrAHAN 
Juliers 


Kaff a 
Kaminiec 
Kexholm 
Kingliton 
Kin 80 ale 
Kiot 
Koningſburg 
Koningſeck 
Le 
Landau 
Leghorn 
Leipſic 
Lemburg 


Leopoldſtadt 


Lepanto 
Lewarden 
Leyden 

LI ECE 

Lima 
Limburg 
Limeric 
Lintz 

Liſle 

Lis Bow 

Lo Dos 
Londonderry 
Loretto 
LovissBurG 
Lublin 
Lubeck 
Lucern 
Luxemburg 
Lyons 
Mavrip 
Maeſtricht 
Magdeburg 
Mahon, Port 
Majorca 
Malo, St. 
Malacca 


Malaga 
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Provinces. Countries, Quarters. | Latitude. | Longitude 
Deg. Min.] Deg. Min. 
Andaluſia Spain Europe 36 oN| 6 OW 
Catalonia Spain Europe 42 o—| 2 35 E 
Clydſdale Scotland Europe 55 50— 4 BW 
Great Poland Poland Europe 53 o—[18 OE 
Malabar Eaſt India Aſia 15 20—-|73 20— 
Farſiſtan Perſia Aſia 27 30— 155 30— 
| | Gothland Sweden Europe 48 o—[11 30— 
Granada Spain Europe 37 15— 3 4o W 
Dauphiné France Europe 43 12— 5 28 E 
Lithuania Poland Europe 43 4—124 30— 
Groningen Netherlands Europe 53 20— 6 40— 
Holland Netherlands Europe 52 Ic—| 4 2— 
Holland Netherlands Europe 52 20— 4 10— 
Nova Scotia N. America America 45 — 164 oW 
Holſtein Germany Europe 54 — 9 40 E 
daxony Germany Europe 52 32— 9 35— 
Wetteravia Germany Europe 90 12— 8 45— 
Cuba Ifland America 23 — 84 8W 
Palatinate 8. America Europe 49 20— 8 o E 
Helens Virginia Africa 16 oS| 6 30— 
Tranſylvania Europe 46 32Nj24 O E 
Hildeſheim Germany Europe 52 17—11o — 
Swabia Germany Europe 48 20— 8 50— 
Cuba Iſland America 20 o—[76 goW 
Jamaica Iſland America 18 20— 76 30— 
Chili 8. America America 34 08 77 oW 
James County Virginia America 27 30N 7/6 — 
Paleſtine Turky Aſia 31 32— 36 51 E 
Bavaria Germany Europe 48 45—11 30— 
Auſtria Germany Europe 47 12— 1 25— 
Suffolk England Europe 32 30—50 — 
lracajem Perſia Aſia 50 55—| 6 — 
Wellphalia Germany Europe 52 8— 1 7— 
| 
Podolia [Poland Europe 40 a 26 30— 
| Crim Tartary Europe 44 55—137 — 
Kexholm [Ruſlia Europe 61 30—130 On 
Jamaica | Iſland N. America 17 30—- 77, oW 
unſter lreland Europe gl 32—18 20— 
Ukrain Ruſſia Europe 91 0-130 30 E 
Pruſſia Poland Europe 54 40— 21 — 
Swabia Germany Europe 47 50—1 9 23— 
Alſace Germany Europe 49 12—— 48 on 
{Tuſcany Italy ' ow 43 3i—j1l — 
Saxony Germany Europe 51 20—j12 40— 
Red Ruſſia Poland Europe 49 o= + — 
Upper Hungary Hungary Europe 48 55— 1. 62 
Achaia Turky Europe 38 c—j23 o= 
Frieſland Netherlands Europe 53 20] 5 35— 
Holland Netherlands Europe 52 I2z—| 4 on 
Liege Weltphalia Europe 50 40— 5 36— 
Lima Peru S. America 12 30S [75 oW 
Limburg Netherlands Europe 5o 36N}6 5 E 
Munſter Ireland Europe 52 35— 8 300 
Auſtria Germany Europe 48 18— 4 oF 
Flanders Netherlands Europe 50 42—| 3 on 
Eſtremadura Portugal Europe 38 45— 9 25 W 
Middleſex England Europe 51 32z—| © on 
Olſter Ireland Europe 54 52—1 7 4oW 
Pope's Territories Italy Europe 43 15— 86 @ E 
Cape Breton Iſland N. America 46 50— , 30 W 
Little Poland Poland Europe 51 30— 22 15— 
Holſtein Germany Europe 54 20——[l0 35— 
Lucern Switzerland Europe 47 —1 8 1:— 
Luxemburg Netherlands Europe 49 45—| 6 8#— 
Lyonois France Europe 45 5c—| 4 45 E 
— 4 1500 
New Caſtile Spain Europe [49 30— 5 42 . 
Brabant Netherlands Europe 90 58— 122 oO 
Saxony Germany Europe 52 I5—] 4 — 
Minorca Iſland Europe 39 50— 2 30— 
Majorca Iſle Spain Europe 39 3e—| 2 — 
Britany France Europe 43 4go—| 2 O 
Malacca Kaſt India Aſia 2 30— [100 © F 
Granada Spain Europe 35 q4o—l 4 435 W 
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Places. Provinces. | Countries, Quarters. 
Malta Malta Iſland Europe 
Malines, or Mechlin|Brabant Netherlands Europe 
ManTua Mantua [taly Europe 
Marpurg Heſſe Germany Europe 
Marſeilles Province France Europe | 
Martinico Martinico Iſle Weſt Indies N. America 
Maſſa Maſſa Carrara Italy Europe 
Mecca Mecca Arabia Aſia 
MenTz Mentz Germany Europe 
Meſſina Sicily Iſland Europe 
Metz Lorrain Germany Europe 
Mxxico Mexico N. America America 
Mitas Milanefe [taly Europe 
Mittau Courland Poland Europe 
Mocho Mocho Arabia Felix Aſia 
Morena Modena Italy Europe 
Mons Hai aault Netherlands Europe 
Montpelier Languedoc F rance Europe 
Moſcow Muſcovia Ruſſia Europe 
Mouſul Meſopotamia | Curky Aſia 
Munſter Munſter Germany Europe 
 Muxicn Munich Germany Europe 
Namur Namur N etherlands Europe 
Nancy Lorrain Germany Europe 
Nants | Britany France Europo 
Nankin Nankin China Aſia 
NarLES Lavoro Italy Europe 
NAR vA Livonia Ruſſia Europe 
Narbonne Languedoc France Euro pe 
Naſſau Upper Rhine Germany Europe 
Niſmes Languedoc France Europe 
Norwich Norfolk England Europe 
Norkopping Gothland Sweden Europe 
Nuremburg Franconia Germany Europe 
Oczacow Tartary | Turky Europe 
Olmutz Moravia Bohemia Europe 
Oliva Ruſſia * _ JPoland Europe 
Oporto, or Porte Entre minho Douro] Portugal Europe 
Oran Algiers Barbary Africa 
Orange Provence France Europe 
Orbitello Del Preſidii Tuſcany Europe 
Ormus Ormus Iſle Perſia Afia 
Orſova Temeſwaer Temeſwaer Europe 
Oſnaburg | Weſtpl. alia Germany Europe 
Oſtend Flanders Netherlands Europe 
Otranto Naples Italy Europe 
Oudenard Flanders Netherlands Europe 
Oxford Oxfordſhire England Europe 
| * | | 
Padua Venice Fi taly Europe 
Paita Peru |S. America America 
PaLERMO Mazzara | Sicily Iſle | Europe 
Palmyra | Syria Turky Aſia 
Pampeluna Navarre Spain Europe 
Panama Darien Terra Firma America 
Paris Iſle of France France Europe 
Pa RMA | Parmeſan Italy Europe 
Paſſau Bavaria Germany Europe 
Pavia | Milaneſe | Italy Europe 
PRE Ou Pegu Eaſt India Aſia 
PekiN Pekin China : Aſia 
Perſepolis Iracagem Perſia Aſia 
Perth Perth Scotland Europe 
Peterborough | Northamptonſhire | England Europe 
PETERSBURGH Ingria Ruſſia Europe 
Petitguaves Hiſpaniola Iſland IN. America 
PHILADELPHIA Pennſylvania N. America America 
Philippi Macedonia Turky Europe 
Philipſburgh Palatinate Germany Europe 
— Pied mont Italy Europe 
Piſa Tuſcany | Italy Europe 
Piſcataway North Hampſhire N. America | America 
Placentia Eſtremadura Spain Europe 
-Placentia Parmeſan Italy Europe 
Plata Plata 8. America America 1 
Plymouth ; Devonſhire England Europe 
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Places. | Provinces. | Countries. Quarters. Latitude. Longitude 
| Deg. M n. ; Deg, Ma. 
Poictiers Poictou France Europe 46 40 N O 15 E 
Pondicherry Coromandel Raſt India Alia 12 27— 80 o— 
Portalegre Alentejo Portugal Europe 39 20— 8 oW 
Port VOrient Britany | France Europe 47 42— 3 15— 
Porto, or Oporto Entre minho Douro | Portugal Europe 41 10—| g o= 
Porto Bello Darien Terra Firma America 110 0— 182 — 
Porto Cavallo Caracca Terra Firma America 10 30—|67 30— 
Porto Rico Porto Rico Iſland America 18 — 65 — 
Por RoyaL Jamaica Iſland America 17 30o— 77 5— 
Port Royal S. Carolina Carolina America 31 45— 1480 a= 
Port St. Mary Andaluſia Spain Europe 36 32— 6 20— 
Portſmouth Hampſhire England Europe jo 40—| I 6— 
Potoſi Los Charcas Peru America 22 0 $167 — 
Pa Accus — — Bohemia Europe [50 oN[14 20 E 
Precon Crim Tartary Tartary Europe 46 go—lz7 4— 
PazsBsUAG Upper Hungary Hungary Europe 48 20—|17 30— 
Preſton Lancaſhire England Europe 63 45—=| 2 32— 
Pultowa Ukrain Roſſia Europe 150 - 135 — 
Puriſburg Georgia 8. Carolina | America 31 45— 81 O 
Pyrmont Lyppe _ [Germany Europe 52 o—| 9 E 
Qusneck French Canada America 47 35— 7/4 o 
Quito Quito Peru America | oO 30 873 o— 
Raab Lower Hungafy | Hungary Europe 43 oNj18 o E 
Ramillics Brabant Netherlands Europe 50 46— 4 50— 
Ramſgate Kent England Europe 51 20—| 1 2.— 
Raſtadt Swabia (Germany Europe 48 — 3 — 
Ratiſbon Bavaria Germany Europe [49 0— 12 $— 
Rowenna Romania Italy Europe " 144 20— 13 — 
| f Reggio Modena Italy Europe 4 4 5— WY 
A Reggio Naples Italy Europe 38 25—jt5 $o— 
3 Rennes Britany France { Europe 418 g—| 4 45W 
Z Revel Livonia Ruſſia Europe 59 0— f 0 
RuobzEs Rhodes | [land A ſia 30 20— 1428 o— 
Riga Livonia | Ruſſia Europe 57 o—|[24 — 
Rochelle | Orleanois France Europe 40 * 3 
Rocheſter Kent England Europe 51 22—-| 9 34E 
Rocheſter Gaienne France Europe 6 3 eW 
Roms Pape's Territories Italy Europe 4 45—[:3 8 
Rotterdam Holland Netherlands Europe 52 0 — 4 20 
Nouen Normandy France Europe $9 3o—ſ 1 &— 
Ry ſwick Holland Netherlands Europe 52 8— 4 4c— 
Nypen 5 Jutland Denmark Euiope 35 30— 9 c= 
Sayd, or Thebes Upper Egypt Egypt Africa a K 20— 
Saintes Guienne France Europe 45 5o—| © 30 
Salamanca Leon Spain Europe 41 o=| 6 10— 
SALANKAMEN Ratſcia . Isclavonia Europe 145 20—jJzs ob 
Salerno Naples Italy Europe 40 40— 5 20— 
Saliſbury Wiltſhire England Europe gt 6— [i 55W 
Sallee | Fez Morocco  JAfrica 34 0— 47 _ o= 
Salonichi Macedon Turky Europe ' 4l 0 — 124 oE 
Saliſburg Bavaria f Germany | Europe 47 45— 13 O— 
SAMARCAND Uſbec Tartary Aha _ 40 0— 6 o— 
Samaria Paleſtine Turky Aſia 32 40— 138 o— 
Samos Samos Iſle Turky Aſia 37 30—| 27 j3= 
Sandwich Kent England Europe 51 21— 1 20— 
Sar agoſſa Arragon Spain | Europe at 32—| L agW 
Sardam Holland Netherlands Europe 52 28— 4 E 
Savanna Georgia Carolina America 2 O- 18. 200 
Savona Genoa Italy Europe 44 2 „ 
Scalloway I Shetland Iſles Europe 51 12— 1 5 
1 Scandaroon ä Syria x 'Turky Aha | 36 L5—; 3” 682 
$ Scarborough Yorkſhire England Europe 54 18—1 % C— 
1 Schaff houſe Schaff houſe Switzerland Europe 47 42— 8 45— 
f Schallenberg Bavaria Germany Europe 48 45—111 — 
7 S chenecteda New York N. America America 42 20—[72 39\v 
9 Schiras Farſiſtan I Perſia Aſia 30 0-163 of 
2 Scone | Perth Scotland Europe 50 26— 3 15 
Seballan Biſcay [France Europe 43 3— | 50— 
de dan Champagne [France Hui pe 120 „— 4 4; K 
Segovia Old Caſtile S pain ILurope 44 Combs. 45.0 
Senef Hainault Netherlands Kurope | (0 25 4 fe 
Seſlos Bohemia Tarky [Europe 40 0— 7 10— 
deville Andaluſia Spain Hurope 7 15 — 15 O W 
Shafteſbury Dorfetſhire England Europe TY PB us BE © OY 
Sheffield Vorkſhire Eaglaud Europe TS 2 — 1 22 
Vol I. 4 b | 
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Places. 


1 | 


Sheerneſs 
Sherboroug 
Shields 
Shrewſbury 
SIAM 

Sidon 

Sion 

Sleſwick 

Sluys 

Smyrna 

Sciſſons 
Solothurn 
Southampton 
Spa 

Spire 

Stafford 
Steenkirk 
Sterling 

St-tin 

STOCK HOLM 
Stockton 
Strallund 
STRASBURG 
Sturgard 

Sucz 
Sunderland 

Sux Ar 

Sur ix AM 
Swerin 

Switz 

Syracuſe 
Tangier 
'Fanjour 
Taragon 
Tarauto 
'Tarſus, or Tara ſſo 
'Tauris, or Ecbatana 
TEMESWAER 
Tervere 

Tetuan | 
Thebes, or Sayd 
Thebes, or Thiva 
Thomas, St. 
Thoulon 
Thoulouſe 
Tinmouth 

Tivoli, or Tibur 
Tools kl! 
Tockay 

Tol E DO 

Tolen 

Tongeren 

Torne 

Toloſa 

Toul 

Tournay 

Tours 
Trapano 
Trapeſond 
Travemund 
TRENT 

Talks, or Treves 
Trieſte 

TRITOLI 

Tripoli 

Trios Riveres 
Troyes | 
Troy Ruins 
Tubingen 
Tunbridge 
Tunis 
'TurxiN 
Tyre 


Vado 
Valencia 
Valenciennes 


TJ. 


Provinces, 


— 


Kent 
Guinea 
Durham 
Shropſhire 
Siam 
Arabia 
Valais 
South Jutland 
Flanders 
Natolia 

Ile of France 
Soleure 
Hampſhire 
Liege 
Palatinate 
Stafordſhire 
Hainault 
Sterling 
Pomeraria 
Uplandia 
Durham 
Pomdrania 


1 Aliacc 


Swabia 


[Sucz 


Durham 


[[Cambaya 
[Surinam 


Mecklenburg 
8 * ItZ 
Sicily 


Fez 

1 angier 
Catal nia 
Naples 
Natolia 
Adirbeitzen 
Femeſwaer 
Zealand 

Fez 

Upper Egypt 
Achaia 
Coromandel 
Provence 
Langued cc 
Northumberland 
Campania 
Siberia 


Upper Hungary 


New Caſtile 
Zealand 
Liege 
Torne 
Catalonia 
Lorrain 
Fland-rs 
Orleanois 
Sicily 
Natolia 
Holſtein 
Trent 
Treves 
Iftria 
Tripoli 
Syria 
Canaca 
Champagne 
Natolia 
Swabia 
Kent 
Tunis 
Piedmont 
Paleſtine 


Genoa ' 
Valentia 


Hainault 


Countries. 


Eng'and 


England 
England 
Eait Iudia 
Deſerta 
Switzerland 
Deu mark 
Netherlands 
Turky 
France 
Switzerland 
England 
Germany 
Germany 
England 
Ne herlands 
Scot and 
Germany 
Sweden 
Eugland 
Germany 
Gerinany 
Germany 
Eg; pt 
Enyiand 
Eait India 
S. Amer.ca 


Gena, * 


SWIAZCrland 


Hiand 


Mozccco 
Katt India 
Spain 
Italy 

1 urky 
Pet ba 
Hungary 
Netherlands 
Mo occo 
Egypt 
Turky 
Eaſt India 
France 
France 
England 


Traly 


Ruſſia 
Hungary 
Spain 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Lapland 
Spain 
Germany 
Netherlands 
France 
Iſland 
Turky 
Germany 
Italy 
Germany 
Venice 
2arbary 
Turky 
N America 
France 
Purky 
Germany 
England 
Barbary 
Italy 
Turky 


[taly 
Spain 
Netherlands 


Cuarters - 


i : 


| Europe 
| Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
A ſia 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Euiope 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
| Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
t urope 
ſacs 
Europe 
Lorope 
Europe 
A f1 * 
Europe 
Alla 
America 
Lucpe 
I CPC 
| Europe 


Africa 
Atta 

| 1,urope 
Europe 
| Europe 
Alla 
Europe 
Europe 
Alrica 
Africa 
Europe 
Ala 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Zurope 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Aſia 
America 
Europe 
* 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 


Furope 
Europe 
Europe 


Latitude, ,Longitude 
Deg. Min | Des. Mia. 
55s oN| 1. OW 
6 o—[|lI om 
51 of 20 o 50 E 
52 46— 2 46W 
14 20— i011 OE 
21 20 [42 15— 
46 158— 7 20— 
9 
11 18— 3 15— 
1 
49 28— 3 21— 
17 15— 7 15— 
50 55—| zo 
jo 3— 5 50 E 
49 15— 8 17— 
12 50o— 2 C 
50 15— 4 8 E 
56 12— 3 5OW 
53 30— 14 50 E 
5) 20— 1898 o— 
54 3— 1 0 
54 25— 13 22 E 
1 38 7 gm 
48 40— 9 0— 
3 
54 55 — 1 oW 
21 30— 72 20 E 
6 30— 5 W 
$4. 1 E 
47 — 3 JO 
(37 3 wy 
35 40— 7 _ cW 
I! C—| j/Y 2 E 
41 Ci 1 15 — 
40 32— 8 15— 
** 
38 20— 140 30 — 
F 
go qo} þ $5 
3s: „ ©: 3g 
27 — 32. 20 E 
38 10— 124 On. 
13 0 — 80 O— 
* 
. 
55 o—] 1 oW 
42 o—[13 35 E 
. 
43 10— 21 — 
39 45— 4 2 
51 30—| 4 OE 
0 
. 
. 
48 45— 5 42— 
1 
89222 
38 0 — 12 | WRT 
42 © 206—j42 20— 
1 45 
40 5 11 0 — 
49 55—| © 10— 
83 
$5 go=J*+ - 20 
* 
40 45— 75 o 
„ 4 5 E 
29 30— 2H — 
48 26— 8 55— 
51 14— © 16— 
36 20—110 0— 
44 50— 7 16— 
32 32—1436 — 
44 16— 0 8 E 
39 20— 0 zy W 
50 24— [3 23 KE 
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Places. Provinces. Countries. | Quarters, 
VH 014 Caltife Spain {Emcpe 
: Vatldngin Vallangin Switzerland uy pe 
Veit, St. Carinthia Germany pe 
VENICE Venice Italy * pe 
Venlo Guelderland Netherlands Europe 
VSA CRUZ Llaſcala Mexico Amcrica 
Verdun Lorrain Germany Europe 
Verona Venice Italy Europe 
Verſailles Iſle of France France Europe 
Veruc Piedmont Ita! Europe 
Viana Entre minho Douro] Portugal Europe 
Victoria biſcay Spain Europe 
V:exNE  TAultria Germany F,urope 
Vienne !Jauphiny France Europe 
Vigo Galicia, Spain F.urope 
Villa Franca Pied mont [taly- Europe 
Villa Vicioſa New Caflile | Spain Euro e 
Villivocden Brabant Netherlands. Europe 
Ur: Ju abia Germany urope 
Una Lapland Zweden Europe 
Undsrvald 1 Switzerland Europe 
85 * Upland Sweden Europe 
19 Pope » Dominions | Italy Europe 
Uh Uri Switzerland Europe 
Urtica, or Byſerta [Tunis garbary Africa 
U cht Utrecht Netherlands Lurche 
W. 
Waradia Upper Hungary Aung: ry Europe 
Warsaw Warſovia poland  [Eurcpe 
Warwick Warwickſhire England Europe 
Waterford \oiertord land Europe 
Weimar 24:.00y Germany Europe 
Wieiſtenberg on er Hergary Hangary Europe 
Weil: Somerletſhire England  TEwtope 
W-icl Cleves Germany Lu: ope 
Weſtminſter Middleſe *r.gland Europe 
Wetſl. ac Wetcerivis CG. many Europe 
Wextiord (Wexford freland Europe 
Wey mouth Dorſetſhire England Europe 
Whidah, or Fidah Guinea Slave Coaſt Africa 
Whit. haven Cumberland Uagland Europe 
Wiburg Jutland Denmark Eurcpe 
Wiburg Vinlond Ruſſia Europe 
Wicklow Vicklow- ' Fircland Europe 
W1riiiamsBURGH | Virginia N. America America 
Williamſtadt Joiland Netherlands Europe 
Wilna Lithuania Poland Europe 
Winchelſea Suſſex A Europe 
Wincheſter Hampſhire England Europe 
Windſor Berkſhire England Europe  - 
Wiſmar Mecklenburg Germeæny Hurope 
Wittenburgh | Jazony Germany lurope 
Woltenbuttle  Bruniwick (zermany lurqpe 
Wologdn Wologda Ruſſia Europe 
V/ oodilock © xtordſhire N E J rope 
Wool ich Kent Eng! and Europe 
Worcelfter Worceſterſhite Europe 
Worms | ?alatinate 57. nxt Europe 
Woronetz Belgorod Ro ſſia Europe 
Wurtſburg Franconia Germany Europe 
Wy nendale Flanders Netherlands Europe 
Xaliſco Mexico N. America America 
T; | 
Varmouth Norfolk Englacd Europe 
Vork {Yorkſhire + Engiand Europe 
York, New York N. America America 
Ypres Flanders Netherlands Europe 
Yvica Yvica lite Spain Europe 
Zant Zant Il: 88 Europe 
Zeits Saxony Germany Europe 
ZEL Saxony [Germany Europe 
Zerbſt [Saxony zermany Europe 
Zug Zug [Switzerland Europe 
Z ux en Zurich Switzerland Europe 
Lutphen Zutphen Netherlands | Europe 


* * 
- 
* 

Pad — X 


— th tt be =] 


2 — 


n 


47 


tude TLorg'tude 


14— 5 10 E 
20—| 8 o— 
46—| 9 16W 
o—| 38 OE 
40— 9 GW 
6— 2 45— 
20— 16 20 E 
35=] 4 44— 
t5-| 9 18W 
85=] 7 3-6 
50— 3 20W 
g&—=| 4 2 E 
24—1|109 O— 
(OI O— 
30—| 7 — 
oO-—[17 30— 
g$0—[13 $;0— 
go] 8 30— 
e e 
as of Lay 


O—!TI 25— 
2 2 13 20— 
20c—1 2 3W 
37—|6 5 E 
30o— 140 Om 
30— 8 15— 
15— 6 25 
2— 2 34—= 
2 
30— 3 16 
20— 9 16 E 
092129 — 
50—| 6 30 
20—|76 30— 
4— 4 20E 

C—|25 15— 
5 8— O CO 

6— 1 1 24 
28— © | 


O—|42 20— 
co—| 1 17W 
30—] o 10 E 
15— 2 15 W 
28—| 8 5 E 
0— 140 O— 
$0—| 9 gow 
Las a 
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TA LE 


Shewing the Sun's Place, Declination, Time of Riſing and Setting, Length of Days, and Beginning and 
Ending of Twilight, one Day in every Month, for the Latitude of London, according to the New Style 1752. 


II. 


| k ; Sun's Nil. [Length | Twilighe | 
Months. | Sun's Place] Declin. and Set. — * = | 
, 4 4 , a uy . © 
Jan. 20 1 45|19 51 87 48 5| 8 24] 5 43 7 
Feb. 194 1 5510 31—|6 55 6010 10 5 o 7 
March 22 7 2 50 l 4N|5 56 7[12 S. ©. Þ 
April 228 2 14|12 13—4 48 814 24| 2 38 10 
May 22 ll 1 11/20 25—|4 8 8|15 44/12 30 12 
June 223 1 23 29—|4 42 8 6 36% n Jay 
July 217 28 30020 24—|4 7 8018 46 42 12 
Aug. 202 27 17/12 29—4 53 38014 14/ 2 21 10 
Sept. 19 * 26 27] 1 29—|5 51 7/12 144 © 8 
Oct. 192 26 610 186 50 610 20 5 0 7 
Nov. 18m 26 14/19 18—|7 43 5| 8 34] 5 45 7 
Dec. 2245 1 45 23 19—18 12 4| 7 36] 5 58 7 


L . Bl. 
Of the right Aſcenſion, Declination, Latitude, and Longitude of ſome of the moſt eminent fixed Stars, 


taken from Senex's celeſtial Globe, 1754, for the Uſe of the Learner. 


Names and Conſtellations R. A.| Declin. Latitude. Long. 
0 110 0 0 
Aldebaran, in Taurus 65 15116 16 NI 4 45N| 6 on 
Alioth, in Urſa Major 189 30/57 30 |54 o | 6 ow 
Alcair, in Aquila 293 45 8 30 29 30 28 o 
Albiero, in Cygnus 289 4527 30 |55 © 9 02 
Aridef, in ditto 307 4544 30 9 30 | 3 303% 
Acharnar, in Eridanus 23 300539 30 8660 o 8113 oX 
Alfeta, in Corona 230 4527 15 N40 30 Ny 8 of 
Arcturus, in Bootes 210 45/20 30 30 30 [23 0 * 
Aſengue, in Lyra 277 3 % 320 n 
Bellatrix, in Orion 7% 3 & ns ii h 0 | 
Betelgeuze, in ditto 84 300 7 30 [24 30 16 15 
Benenaez, in Urſa Major 204 15/50 30 74 30 23 0 
Canobus, in Argo-Navis 95 3033 o 876 o o 02 
Caſtor, in Gemini 109 80032 30 NI 9 45 8116 o 
Caſtor's Brother, Pollux, ditto 111 4528 307 ON ig 30 
Capella 73 0/45 45 [23 o 17 o 
Cor Hydra, Hydra's Heart 138 30] 8 15 22 30 24 8. 
Cor Scorpio, Scorpio's Heart 243 0026 ᷣ [4 45 | 5 43 
Cor Leo, called Regulus 10% © {© 45 . j#6 0 
Deneb, in Leo Major 173 46126 30 112 20 188-6 
Dubbee, in Urſa Major 275 ff 1 [47 -40 [27 20 
Enif, in Pegaſus 322 151 43 2 30 f o#® 
Fomahaut 2343 n © 12+ 
Marhal, in Pegaſus 342 15123 30 [19 0  o® 
[ Mencar, in Cetus 41 361 23 v5 juz © [10 o9 
Procyon, in Canicula 2pn © ©. @- 135 -©0- 182. - @V 
Pes Centaurus 216 30139 30 42 30 26 of 
Regel, in Orion's Foot 25 nl © 235 [33 o- . 208 
1. Star, in the Girdle of Orion 79 301 o [23 o |17 30 
ſe. ditto bo 200 23 ©- 124 - 0-138 . 20 
3. — ditto 3: 15} 23 30 % go x 
Scheat, in Pegaſus 234% - 25126 25 5133. © | j2@. @&- | 
Sheder, in Caſſiopea 5 qoi55 25 [46 30 3 8 
Sirius, in Canis Major gs _ofzo 20 [39 13” jJT7” uv = 
Spica, in Virgo 198 of 9 45 | 2 o [20 o 
Upper Pointer, in Urſa Major 161 30063 30 [50 o [rz 0 
Lower Pointer, ditto 161 20458 © j46 o [26 on 
Vindemiatrix, in Virgo 192 012 30 16 0 5 30 
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xvii 
The USE of the GLOBES. 
PROBLE MS on the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


„„ I. 
The Latitude being given, to reftify the Globe for that Place, 


Let it be required to rectify the Globe fer the Latitude of London 51* 32' north, and Madrid 
40 10 north, proceed thus: Turn the pole on which the dial-plate is fixed towards the verge of 
the Horizon, ſlipping or moving the globe backwards or forwards in the notches of the Horizon, 
till the Horizon cuts the Brazen Meridian in 51* 32“ (viz. a little more than 31 and a half) ſo is the 
globe rectiſied for the latitude of London; that is, the North Pole will then be elevated 51* 32' above 
the Hor: zon; and London being brought to the Meridian, will then be in the Zenith, or right up, 
and at equal diſtance from all parts of the Horizon. ; 

Depreſs the Pole till the Horizon cuts the Brazen Meridian at 40 100, and you have then the po- 


ſition of the inhabitants at Madrid; and turning the globe till Madrid comes to the Meridian, of 
will find it in the Zenith, or top of the globe, under 40% 10'. 


Note. If it were required to rectify globe for ſouth latitude, then you muft elevate the South 
Pole to the given latitude inſtead of the North Pole; but this is better explained by the next Problem. 


„ Ib,” -: 
| The Latitude and Longitude of any Place given, to find the ſame. 


Firſt, You are to obſerve whether the Longitude be reckoned from London, or from the firſt Me- 
ridian ; for on ſome globes the firſt Meridian begins 23”, on others 20% and on Senex's globes 18 
welt of London; but if once you know where the firſt Meridian is on the globe, it is very eaſy to 
know the difference from the Meridian of London. | 


Example. There are two certain places, one has 17 3o' north latitude, and 77 5' welt longitude 
the other is 34 3o' ſouth latitude, and 16° 20' eaſt longitude from London; I demand what places 
theſe are ? | 8 


Rule. For the firſt place, I elevate to the North Pole 1 30, becauſe it is 17 30“ north latitude: 
then I turn the globe to the right hand, or eaſtward (becauſe the place lies weſtward) till 2 5' upon 
the Equator, counted from the Meridian of London (which has a cypher thus (o) on the Equator) 

aſſes through or under the Meridian: or, in other words, I turn the globe till 77 5 weſtward is 
| near Tay <A the Meridian, and here I fix the globe with a quill thruſt in between the globe and 
the Horizon ; then I look under the latitude 17 3o' (which is the Zenith) on the Meridian a-top of 
the globe, and under 17 3o' on the Meridian I find Port Royal, in Jamaica, the place required. 

For the ſccond place, I elevate the South Pole (though there is no occaſion to elevate the Pole 
barely to find a place, but it is better, becauſe you have then the real ſituation of the inhabitants) 
to the given latitude 34 3o' ſouth, and then turn the globe till 16* 20! eaſt longitude of London come 
under the Meridian; then I look under the latitude 34 3o' on the Meridian, and juſt under this [ 
find the Cape of Good Hope, the place required. | 2 


„„ III. 
The Latitude of any Place given, to tell thoſe Places that have the ſame Latitude. 


Definition. All thoſe places that have the ſame latitude, have the days and nights of the ſame length 
at the ſame time of the year. 

Rule. Bring the given place, or places, to the Meridian (ſuppoſe London 51* 32“, and Madrid 
40? 10/ north) then turn the globe, and all thoſe places that oo 


under 50? 32', have the ſame latitude 
as London, viz. Prague in Germany, &c. 


and all thoſe that paſs under 40 10/, have the ſame latitude 
as Madrid, which you will find to be Pekin nearly, for one, and many other places. 


%%% K 
Ta tell the Difference of the Latitude of Places. 


Here are two variations, or rules. 


Firſt, If the latitudes be both north or both ſouth, then ſubtract the leſs from the creater latitude, 


and the-remainder is the difference, or anſwer. Thus between London and Madrid is 12 32/, the 
firſt being 90 32', and the other 40. And between Candy and Stockholm is 42 3o', for Stockholm 
is about 39 3o' north, and Candy 7 3o' north. | 


Secondly, If one place lie on the north, and the other on the ſouth ſide of the Equator ; (that is, if 


one be north and the other ſouth latitude) then add them both together, and the tum is the difference 
of the latitude required. 


Thus ps e ge is 55 40' north, and the iſland of Madagaſcar is 19* 30 ſouth; theſe added 


together make 75* 10', the difference of latitude required. 


Vor. J. e PR OB. 


: 


vl 


ü N TR ODU TI ON. 


| NOK V. 
The Longitude of any Place given from any Meridian, to tell thoſe Places having the ſame Longitude. 


This is done after the ſame manner as the other, only here the anſwer will be on the Equator, as the 
ethers were on the Meridian. | | 
We would know what places have the ſame longitude as London, and the ſame longitude as Moſcow, 
The Rule is, bring London to the Meridian, then all thoſe places on the globe (from the North 
Pole, to the ſouth part of the Horizon) that he under the edge of the Meridian, have the ſame lon- 
itude as London. Thus Fort Naſſau, and Fort Mina, in Guinea, have the fame, or very nearly the 
me longitude as London. 
And Moſcow, in Muſcovia, has very nearly the ſame longitude as Aleppo, in Syria: alſo Scande- 
oon, Antioch,, and Tripoli, in Syria, have the ſame longitude, viz. between 37 and 38* eaſt of 


London. 
| VL 
To find the Difference of the Longitude of Places. 


Defniticn. No place can exceed or be above 180? of Longitude from another place; for 1815 
eaſt longitude is with more propriety 179? weſt longitude, for 18 1 taken from 360 there remain 
179, which is nearer to the grven place than 1819. 

Rule. Here are two variations. | 

Firſt, 1f the places lie bath eaſt or both weſt of the firſt Meridian, or where you reckon the longi- 
tude from, viz. if they both be eaſt or both be weft longitude, then ſubtract the one from the other, 
you have the difference, 

Thus Jeruſalem is found 36® 15 eaſt longitude from London, and Pekin 117 eaſt longitude, 
therefore ſubtract 96? 15' from 117, and there remains 80° 15' difference of longitude eaſt or weſt ; 
_ is, Pekin is 80˙ 15“ caſt longitude of Jeruſalem ; or Jeruſalem is 809 15“ weſt longitude of 
Pekin. 

Secondly, If one place be eaſt and the other weſt longitude of the firſt Meridian (ſuppoſe London, 
or any other Meridian) then add their longitudes together, and the ſum is the difference of longitude 
required, | © . | 

Example. To know the difference of the Longitude between Jeruſalem 36 15' eaſt of London, 
and Port Royal in Jamaica 77 5 weſt. 

Here, as one is eaſt and the other weſt, add 36® 15' and 77 5' together, and their ſum makes 
113 20 difference of longitude: that is, Jeruſalem is 113° 20' eaſt of Port Royal, or Port Royal is 

113 200 weſt of Jeruſalem. | 

Example. Pekin in China is 117 eaft longitude; and Port Royal is 7 5 weſt; add theſe ſums 
together, and 194* 5' will be found the difference of longitude ; but becauſe it is more than 1802, 
ſubtract 194 5' from 360, and there remain 165 55' the difference required. 

Moſt of the following Problems are common to both globes. 


” KK BW K. 
The Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Place in the Echptic. 
Rule. The day of the month being given, look on the inner calendar on the new globes, and your 


have the ſign and degree of that ſign that the fun is in for that day, according to the New Style. 
If it be upon old globes, look on the outward calendar, you have the ſign and the degree of the 


on. | | 
| N. Z. It may be further obferved, that the calendar uſed through Europe, is the calendar for N. S. 
viz. New Style, and is always known from the other, becauſe it has the ſaints days, and ſeveral other 
things wrote upon it on the Horizon. | 
Example. To know the ſun's place on the Ecliptic on May the 21ſt, N. S. March the 21ft, June 
the 2rft, September the 22d, and December the 21ſt. | | 
Look for theſe days of the month in order as they ſtand in the new calendar; (viz. for N. S. before 


deſcribed) and right againſt the day of the month, in the innermoſt circle on the Horizon, is found 
the ſun's place among the ſigns as follows: 


Thus right againſt May the 21ſt is found 1* of IT Gemini: and alſo on Mareh the 21ſt is found 
he enters Y Aries: on June 21ſt he enters S Cancer : on September the 22d he enters = Libra: and 
on December the 21ſt he enters V Capricorn. 


Note. That in every problem and operation hereafter, except Old Style be mentioned, it is to be 
underſtood for New Style, viz. N. S. and latitude always means north latitude, except expreſſed ſouth. 


7 BR © BM VIE. 
The Sun's Place given, to find the Day of the Month. 
This is only the reverſe of the former problem; having the ſun's place given, ſeek it in the 


innermoſt circle among the ſigns ; thewagainſt that degree in the calendar N. S. you have the Day 
of the month required. 4 | 


Example. 


about 32 high. 


CC Xix 
Example. To know what time of the year the ſun is in 1* of II, as alſo when he entersY, S, = 


and  : procced according to the rule, and you, will find the days to be May the 2 1ſt, March the 2 it; 
June the 21it, September the 22d, and December the 21it, as in the laſt. | | 


E IX. 8 

The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and recliſy the Globes for Uſe. 

Rule. F ind the ſun's place on the Horizon by Prob. vii. and having noted what d he is in, 
look upon the Ecliptic on the globe, and find the fame ſign and degree as you did on the Horizon; 
then bring this degree of the Ecliptic very carefully to the graduated edge of the Brazen Meridian, 
and holding the globe ſteady, turn the index exactly to the upper twelve, (which repreſents twelve at 
noou and thus is the globe rectified for that day; and the degree of the Ecliptic that lies under the 
Equ tor repreſents the ſun's place at noon, or twelve o'clock, that day. | 

Note, The Aſtronomer's day is reckoned from or begins at twelve o'clock ; and if you fix the 
quadrant ot altitude to the latitude in the Zenith, the globe will be compleatly rectified. 


„„ X. 
To find the Declination of the Sun on any Day of the Tear. 
"Rule. Having found the ſun's place in the Ecliptic for the given day, bring it to the Brazen 
Meridian, and oblerve what degree of the Meridian it lies under, and whether it be on the north 
or on the ſouth ſide of the Equator, for that is the declination required, which is called north or 
ſouth declination accordingly. Thus on April the 21|t the ſun has 11* 3o' north declination, and on 


May the 21ſt he has 20% 3o/ declination, but on October the 27th he has 12* 30“ ſouth declination. 


„5 XI. 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Meridian Altitude, viz. his Height at Noon, 


Rule. Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve what degree of the Meridian the ſun's 
place is under; tor thoſe degrees on the Meridian that are intercepted, or lie between the ſouth ver 


of the Horizon, and the degree which is over the fun's place on the Meridian, (counted on the 
Meridian) is the ſun's Meridian altitude required. 


Thus is found his Meridian altitude at London, May the 2 1ſt, to be 59%; but on November the 
gth he has but 23 3o' altitude, | 


PF S It 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Altitude at any 7. ime. 


Example. On May the 21ſt, at nine in the morning, and at five in the afternoon at London, to 


know the ſun's altitude or height. 


Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place (1* It) to the Meridian, and 
the index to the upper twelve on the dial-plate ; then ſkrew the quadrant of altitude in the Zenith, 
(viz. the left edge of the nut mult be fixed on the Meridian at 51* 32') then turn the globe till the 
index points to the hour, viz. nine in the morning; this done, fix the globe by thruſting in a quill 
between it and the Horizon : laſtly, turn the quadrant about till the graduated or figured edge touch 

the ſun's place, (viz. 1* IT) and the degree on the quadrant, A from the Horizon upward on 

the quadrant, is his height at that time, viz. 43* 30. Then turn the globe till the index points to 
five in the afternoon ; and alſo turn the quadrant on the weſt fide, (without unſkrewing it) till it 


touches the ſun's place, and you have about 24 on the quadrant, his altitude at that time. 


N. B. At North Cape (viz. north latitude 72 at nine in the morning May 21, he will be but 


F 


The Latitude given, to tell the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and Length of the Day and Night at any 
Time of the Year in any Place. 


Rule. Rectify the globe, (viz. elevate it for the latitude, bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, 
and index to the upper twelve) then turn it till the fun's place comes even with, or lies right againſt 
the inner verge on the eaſt ſide of the Horizon, then the index will ſhew you the time of the ſun's 
riſing : turn it to the weſt ſide, or verge of the Horizon, and the index will ſhew the ſetting. Or 
thus, having got the hour the ſun rifes, count how many it wants of twelve, for ſo many hours 
will jt ſet after. Thus, if the index points to four in the morning at riſing, it will of courſe ſet at 
eight at night, &c. | 


Note 1. If you double the time of riſing, that 1s, double the hours it wants of twelve at the time 


of riſing, it gives you the length of the day from ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting. 


Note 2. If you ſubtra& the length of the day, from ſun-rifing to ſun-ſetting, from twenty-four, 
the remainder ſhews you the length of the night, twilight included. 

Proceed thus, and you will find the ſun, on May 26, at London, to riſe about four in the morn- 
ing, and ſet at eight at night. Now double what he wants of twelve at rifing, viz. eight hours, 
and it gives the length of that day at London, viz. ſixteen hours. 


2 PROB. 


XX INTRODUCT 1 0 K. 


n 
To tell the Suw's right Aſcenfion. 


Bring the ſun's place to the Brazen Meridian, and note what degree of the Equator is cut by the 
Meridian, for that is his right aſcenſion required. 


5 


To know the ſun's right aſcenſion on March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 2 2d, and 


December the 2 1ft. 


Find the ſun's place for theſe different days, and bringing it to the Meridian, it is found the 
Meridian cuts the Equator in o, in go, in 180, and in 270, his right aſcenſion required. 
Note. When the ſun enters V, March the 21ſt, he has no right aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted 


from, or begins at T; therefore, on March the 2oth, he muſt have his greateſt right aſcenſion, viz. 3599. 


F XV. 
To find the Sun's oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion at any Time, and in any Latitude. 
Rule 1. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place down to the eaſtern verge of 


the Horizon, then obſerve what degree the Horizon cuts the Equator in, for that is the oblique | 


aſcenſion required, 


2. Turn the globe till the ſun's place come to, or lies level with the weſtern verge of the Horizon, 
and the degree of the Equator cut by the Horizon is the oblique deſcenſion required. 

Thus on March the 21ft, June the 2 1ſt, September the 22d, and December the 2 1ſt, viz. when 
the ſun enters Y, S, =, and W, you will find his oblique aſcenſion will be o, 56, 180, and 304. 
And onthe ſame days his oblique deſcenſion will be o, 123, 180, and 237 and a half. 


| ” © 0 Ka 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's aſcenſional Difference, viz. how much he riſes or 


ſets * and after ſix; and conſequently to tell the Length off the Days, ſuppoſe there was no Index 
to the Globe. | By 


Rule. By the laſt problem find the ſun's right and oblique aſcenſion; then ſubtract the oblique 
from the right aſcenſion, or the contrary, and the remainder is the aſcenſional difference required z 
which divide by fifteen, the degrees of the Equator that paſs through the Meridian for one hour (or ſeven 
and a half for half an hour) gives the anſwer in time that the ſun riſes and ſets before and after fix. 

Thus on May the 26th is found the ſun 6 of U, and his right aſcenſion is 64®, and on the ſame 
day his oblique aſcenſion is 34%; now 34 from 6%, there remain 30%, his aſcenſional difference; 
which divided by fifteen gives two hours, the time that he riſes before or ſets after ſix, 

N. B. The right exceeds the oblique aſcenſion from / to =, when the ſun riſes before ſix : but the 
other half year that he riſes after, or ſets before fix, the oblique exceeds the right aſcenſion, 


PF XN 0 SS A 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Amplitude, viz. his Diſtance from the Eaſt and 
Weſt Points at his riſing and ſetting, and the Points of the Compaſs be riſes and ſets upon. 


Rule. The globe being rectified, bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, (which 
ſhews his riſing) then the degrees upon the innermoſt circle of the Horizon, counted from the true eaſt 
point to that point in the Horizon, which is oppoſite the ſun's place on the globe, ſhews you the ſun's 
amplitude. | | 

' according to the rule, you will find the ſun's amplitude at London (May the 21) at riſing 
to be about 34 from the eaſt to the north, and at ſetting 34 from the weſt to the north, and the 
point he riſes upon is north-eaſt by eaſt, and ſets north · wei by weſt. But on November the fifth he 

as about 29 and a half amplitude from the eaſt to the ſouth, and at ſetting 25 and a half from the 
weſt to the ſouth. The point he riſes upon is eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, and the point he ſets upon is weſt- 


ſouth-weſt. | 
mT OO XVIII. | 
The Latitude and Days given, to tell the Sun's Azimuth, viz. his Diſtance from the Eaſt and Weſt, or 
| from the North and South Points at any Time. | 

Rule. Rectify the globe in general, then turn the globe till the index points to the given hour; 
this being done, turn the quadrant till it touches the ſun's place for the given day ; and then.the 
quadrant will cut the Horizon in the Azimuth required from the eaſt or weſt points, or from the north 
or ſouth points, for you may reckon from either, only then name it properly and accordingly. 

Thus on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the morning, the ſun will have about 30% Azimuth from 
the eaſt to the ſouth; or, which is the ſame, 60® from the ſouth to the eaſt, for 60 and 30 make 
go, the whole quarter from eaſt to ſouth. 


N. B. Some authors call this 60 ſouth amplitude; but others call it 30 ſouth amplitude; that is, 
300 from the caſt to the ſouth, as was ſaid before. 


F 
The Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell che Sun's Almacantar. 


Definition. Almacantars are circles of Altitude that run parallel to the Horizon, whoſe poles are the 
Zenith and Nadir; fo that you may imagine as many circles of altitude, viz. Almacantars, as you pleaſe. 


Rule. The almacantar is found the ſame as the altitude of the ſun at any time, therefore we refer 
you back to Prob. xili. | 


PROB. 


. Cotto ocean eacnccuuwua__ 


ITT REOD UCT.E Ox xxb- 
j 33 OT ILESTE 
The Latitude and Length of the Day given, to tell what other Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length. 


Rule, Having found the ſun's place for the given day, bring it to the Meridian, and obſerve well 
its declination ; then turn the globe till ſome other degree of the Ecliptic comes under the ſame de- 
gree of declination under the Meridian; this being done, ſee what day of the month anſwers to the 
{un's place then under the Meridian, for that is the day required, which you may eaſily prove. 

Thus you will find that July the 13th, and Augult the 2oth, is of the ſame length as May the 26th, 
and April the 17th. 250 ; ey | 
0 | PLO | 


The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Beginning, Ending, and (conſequently) the Length, or Continuance, 
= $3 TRIS on | 
Definition. Twilight is that faint light which begins immediately after the ſun ſets in the evening, 
and continues till he is 18“ below the Horizon; and it begins in the morning when the ſun comes 
within 189 of the Horizon on the eaſt fide, and ends when he riſes : therefore it is plain, that twilight 
is not only longer when days encreaſe in length, but it is alſo much ſtronger, as you will ſee by 
the work of the problem. fe 7 hefty | er Fee | 
' Obſervation. You were told that twilight begins- and ends when the ſun is 18 below the Horizon, 
and as the quadrant of altitude reaches no lower than the Horizon, therefore the Rule is this: 
Rectify the globe, and bring the oppoſite degree of the ſun's place to the quadrant of altitude, fo 
that it touches juſt 18? on the quadrant, (then it is plain that the ſun's real place will be depreſſed 180 
below the Horizon {then look on the index, for that will point (if among the morning hours) to the, 
beginning, or (if among the evening hours) ending of twilight. 3 
Note 1. What is meant by the oppoſite place of the ſun, is this; it is that degree of the Ecliptic 
oppoſite to (or 1807 from) the given place of the ſun. Thus, ſuppoſe the ſun was in v, then brin 
its oppoſite ſign (viz. =) to 189 on the quadrant, ſo will Y be depreſſed 18, and the index will ſhew 
the hour. | ; | T3036: 0 105 n 
Note 2. There is no real night at London (but twilight) from May the 22d to July the 2oth, the 
ſun all that time being leſs than 18“ below the Horizon. e ee 2157 ee 1 | 
Proceed then according to the Rule, and you will find that on March the 21ſt, and September the 229, 
twilight begins about four in the morning, and ends about eight at night. RL 
The ſun on theſe days you know riſes and ſets at ſix. Add, therefore, the length of morning 
and evening twilight to twelve hours, (the length of the days then) and it gives ſixteen hours; this 
ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, leaves eight hours, the length of the real or dark night. 
So alſo on April the 24th twilight begins about half paſt two, and ends about half paſt nine, which 
is in all ſeven hours. But on December the 20th it begins at ſix, and ends at ſix, which is in all 
but three hours and forty minutes. fy of 1 : 1 0 


O As 
The Hour given, where you are to tell what Hour it is in any other Part of the World. | 

Rule. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and ſet the index at the given hour; then turn the 
globe till the other place, or places, come under the Meridian, and the index will point to the real 
time in the place required. | | 8 

Example. When it is two o'clock in the afternoon at London, to know the time at Jeruſalem, 
and at Port Royal in Jamaica. 2 „ 8 
Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find, that when it is two in the afternoon at London, 
it is twenty-five minutes paſt four at Jeruſalem; and but fifty-two minutes paſt eight in the morning 
at Port Royal. | | 

Or thus, by Prob. vi. Jeruſalem is 360 1 eaſt longitude of London: divide therefore 369 15! by 
fifteen, and the quorient is two hours, and the remainder is ſix, which is fix times four, or twenty- 
four minutes, and the odd fifteen minutes, or miles, is one minute; ſo that the difference is two 
hours twenty-five minutes: and as Jeruſalem is eaſt of London, it has its hour before us, therefore 
it is twenty-five minutes after four in the afternoon. And thus for other places. Fes -094 


PR © B All. 


The day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inhabitants that will have the Sun in their Zenith (or over their 
| | Heads) on that Day, © — n 3 
Obſervation. This cannot happen to any other inhabitants but in the Torrid Zones, that is, to all 

ſuch as have not above 239 and a half of Latitude, either north or ſouth, _ . 5 5 
Rule. Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve exactly his declination for that day; then turn 

the globe any way, and obſerve what places paſs under that degree of declination on the Meridian; for 

all ſuch will have the ſun right over their heads ſome time or other on that day. 5 | 
To know what inhabitants, or places, will have the ſun in their Zenith on May the 21ſt. 
Proceed as directed by the Rule, you will find St. Jago in Hiſpaniola, St. Jago in Cuba, Cam- 

peachy, and many other places will paſs under that degree of declination, (viz. 200 north) and will have 

the ſun in their Zenith that day, , 

Vol. I. f | Alſo 
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715 © XIV. 
To tell the Sun's right Aſcenſion. 


Bring the ſun's place to the Brazen Meridian, and note what degree of the Equator is cut by the 
Meridian, for that is his right aſcenſion required. | 
To know the ſun's right aſcenſion on March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 2 2d, and 
December the 2 1ſt. 

Find the ſun's place for theſe different days, and bringing it to the Meridian, it is found the 
Meridian cuts the Equator in o, in go, in 180, and in 270, his right aſcenſion required, 

Note. When the fun enters Y, March the 21ſt, he has no right aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted 
from, or begins at T; therefore, on March the 2oth, he muſt have his greateſt right aſcenſion, viz. 2599. 


„„ XV. 
To find the Sun's oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion at any Time, and in any Latitude. 


Rue 1. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place down to the eaſtern verge of 
the Horizon, then obſerve what degree the Horizon cuts the Equator in, for that is the oblique 
aſcenſion required, 

2. Turn the globe till the ſun's place come to, or lies level with the weſtern verge of the Horizon, 
and the degree of the Equator cut by the Horizon is the oblique deſcenſion required. 

Thus on March the 2 1ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and December the 2 1ſt, viz. when 
the ſun enters “, S, =, and , you will find his oblique aſcenſion will be o, 56, 180, and 304. 

And on the ſame days his oblique deſcenſion will be o, 123, 180, and 237 and a half. 


% EW  * 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's aſcenſional Difference, viz. how much he riſes or 


ſets before and after ſix; and conſequently to tell the Length of the Days, ſuppoſe there was no Index 
to the Globe. 


Rule. By the laſt problem find the ſun's right and oblique aſcenſion ; then ſubtra& the oblique 
from the right aſcenſion, or the contrary, and the remainder is the aſcenſional difference required; 
which divide by fifteen, the degrees of the Equator that paſs through the Meridian for one hour (or ſeven 
and a half for half an hour) gives the anſwer in time that the ſun riſes and ſets before and after fix. 

Thus on May the 26th is found the ſun 6® of U, and his right aſcenſion is 64®, and on the ſame 
day his oblique aſcenſion is 34%; now 34* from 6%, there remain 30%, his aſcenſional difference; 
which divided by fifteen gives two hours, the time that he riſes before or ſets after ſix, 

N. B. The right exceeds the oblique aſcenſion from to =, when the ſun riſes before ſix : but the 
other half year that he riſes after, or ſets before ſix, the oblique exceeds the right aſcenſion. 


FN 0 XVII. 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, ta tell the Sun's Amplitude, viz. his Diſtance from the Eaſt and 
Weſt Points at his riſing and ſetting, and the Points of the Compaſs he riſes and ſets upon. | 


Rule. The globe being rectified, bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, (which 
ſhews his riſing) then the degrees upon the innermoſt circle of the Horizon, counted from the true eaſt 
point to that point in the Horizon, which is oppoſite the ſun's place on the globe, ſhews you the ſun's 
amplitude. | . 

| os according to the rule, you will find the ſun's amplitude at London (May the 2 1ſt) at riſing 
to be about 34 from the eaſt to the north, and at ſetting 34 from the weſt to the north, and the 

point he riſes upon is north-eaſt by eaſt, and ſets north-weſt by weſt. But on November the fifth he 
86 about 25? and a half amplitude from the eaſt to the ſouth, and at ſetting 25 and a half from the 
weſt to the ſouth. The point he riſes upon is eaſt- ſouth-eaſt, and the point he ſets upon is weſt- 


ſouth-weſt. 
„ XVIII. | 5 
The Latitude and Days given, to tell the Sun's Azimuth, viz. his Diſtance from the Eaſt and Weſt, or 
| from the North and South Points at any Time. 

Rule. Rectify the globe in general, then turn the globe till the index points to the given hour; 
this being done, turn the quadrant till it touches the ſun's place for the given day; and then the 
quadrant will cut the Horizon in the Azimuth required from the eaſt or weſt points, or from the north 

or ſouth points, for you may reckon from either, only then name it properly and accordingly. 

Thus on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the morning, the ſun will have about 30% Azimuth from 
the eaſt to the ſouth; or, which is the ſame, 60® from the ſouth to the eaſt, for 60% and 30 make 
g0®, the whole quarter from eaſt to ſouth. 

. B. Some authors call this 60 ſouth amplitude; but others call it 30 ſouth amplitude; that is, 
300 from the eaſt to the ſouth, as was ſaid before. 


„„ XIX. 
The Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell the Sun's Almacantar. 


Definitien. Almacantars are circles of Altitude that run parallel to the Horizon, whoſe poles are the 
Zenith and Nadir; ſo that you may imagine as many circles of altitude, viz. Almacantars, as you pleaſe. 
Rule. The almacantar is found the ſame as the altitude of the ſun at any time, therefore we refer 

you back to Prob. xiii. | 
PROB. 
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I TRODYUCTLIOMN xi 
N XX. | | 


The Latitude and Length of the Day given, to tell what other Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length. 


Rule, Having found the ſun's place for the given day, bring it to the Meridian, and obſerve well 
its declination ; then turn the globe till ſome other degree of the Ecliptic comes under the ſame de- 
gree of declination under the Meridian; this being done, ſee what day of the month anſwers to the 
ſun's place then under the Meridian, for that is the day required, which you may eaſily prove. 

Thus you will find that July the 13th, and Augult the 2oth, is of the fame length as May the 26th, 
and April the 17th. 

1 0 XXI. 


The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Beginning, Ending, and ( conſequently) the Length, or Continuance, 
of Twilight. | 2 


Definition. Twilight is that faint light which begins immediately after the ſun ſers in the evening, 
and continues till he is 18“ below the Horizon; and it begins in the morning when the ſun comes 
within 18? of the Horizon on the eaſt ſide, and ends when he riſes : therefore ic is plain, that twilight 
is not only longer when days encreaſe in length, but it is alſo much ſtronger, as you will ſee by 
the work of the problem. "1 
Obſervation. You were told that twilight begins and ends when the ſun is 189 below the Horizon, 
and as the quadrant of altirude reaches no lower than the Horizon, therefore the Rule is this: 

Rectify the globe, and bring the oppoſite degree of the ſun's place to the quadrant of altitude, fo 
that it touches juſt 189 on the quadrant, (then it is plain that the ſun's real place will be depreſſed 180 
below the Horizon {then look on the index, for that will point (if among the morning hours) to the 
beginning, or (if among the evening hours) ending of twilight. 5 

Note 1. What is meant by the oppoſite place of the ſun, is this; it is that degree of the Ec liptic 
oppoſite to (or 1807 from) the given place of the ſun. Thus, ſuppoſe the ſun was in Y, then brin 
its oppoſite ſign (viz. =) to 189 on the quadrant, ſo will Y be depreſſed 189, and the index will ſhew 
the hour. | a | 8 

Note 2. There is no real night at London (but twilight) from May the 2 2d to July the 2oth, the 
ſun all that time being ieſs than 18“ below the Horizon. | 

Proceed then according to the Rule, and you will find that on March the 21(t, and September the 22d, 
twilight begins about four in the morning, and ends about eight at night. | 

The ſun on thele days you know riſes and ſets at ſix. Add, therefore, the length of morning 
and evening twilight to twelve hours, (the length of the days then) and it gives fixteen hours; this 
ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, leaves eight hours, the length of the real or dark night. 

So alſo on April the 24th twilight begins about half paſt two, and ends about half paſt nine, which 
is in all ſeven hours. But on December the 20th it begins at ſix, and ends at fix, which is in all 
but three hours and forty minutes. | | 


FR OK. -W. Es 
The Hour given, where you are to tell what Hour it is in any other Part of the World. 


Rule. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and ſet the index at the given hour; then turn the 
globe till the other place, or places, come under the Meridian, and the index will point to the real 
time in the place required. 

Example. When it is two o'clock in the afternoon at London, to know the time at Jeruſalem, 
and at Port Royal in Jamaica. | = | 

Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find, that when it is two in the afternoon at London, 
it is twenty-five minutes paſt four at Jeruſalem; and but fifty-two minutes paſt eight in the morning 
at Port Royal. . 

Or thus, by Prob. vi. Jeruſalem is 36 15 eaſt longitude of London: divide therefore 369 16, by 
fifteen, and the quotient is two hours, and the remainder is fix, which is fix times four, or twenty- 
four minutes, and the odd fifteen minutes, or miles, is one minute; ſo that the difference is two 
hours twenty-five minutes: and as Jeruſalem is eaſt of London, it has its hour before us, therefore 
it is twenty-five minutes after four in the afternoon. And thus for other places. 


PR O Kh XXIII. 


The day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inhabitants that will have the Sun in their Zenith (or over their 
Heads) on that Day. | | 


Ovſervation. This cannot happen to any other inhabitants but in the Torrid Zones, that is, to all 
ſuch as have not above 230 and a half of Latitude, either north or ſouth. . | 

Rule. Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve exactly his declination for that day; then turn 
the globe any way, and obſerve what places paſs under that degree of declination on the Meridian; for 
all ſuch will have the ſun right over their heads ſome time or other on that day. 

To know what inhabitants, or places, will have the ſun in their Zenith on May the 21ſt. | 

Proceed as directed by the Rule, you will find St. Jago in Hiſpaniola, St. Jago in Cuba, Cam- 
peachy, and many other places will paſs under that degree of declination, (viz. 200 north) and will have 
the ſun in their Zenith that day, 5 

Vor. I. f | Alſo 


= wil INTRODUC TI ON. 


Alſo on April the 16th the inhabitants of Porto Bello, the Oroonoko iſlands, Bay of Siam, Iſle 
of Ceylon, and the Philippine iſlands, will have the fun that day in or near their Zenith. 


P R O B. XXIV. 5 


— 


The Day and Hour gives in am Place, to tell thoſe Inhabitants, or that Place, to which the Sun is then 
vertical, viz. in the Zenitb. 


Rule. Bring the given place to the Brazen Meridian, and turn the index to the given hour; this 
done, turn the globe till the index points to the upper twelve, or noon; then Iook under the de- 
gree of declination on the globe for that day, for that is the very ſpot, or place, to which the ſun is 
then vertical, | 

Example. On May the 13th, at eight minutes paſt five in the afternoon, at London, to know 
what place has the ſun then in Zenith. Auſwer. Port Royal in Jamaica. 

N. B. There are two days in which the fun is vertical to all the inhabitants in the Torrid Zones; 
which muſt be when the ſun has the ſame declination, and in this Problem will be July the 27th, 
viz. the ſame declination as on May the 13th. a 

Thus alſo you will find when it is thirty-three minutes paſt ſix in the morning at London, on April 
the 12th, and Auguſt the 28th, the inhabitants at Candy, in the iſland of Ceylon, will have the fun 
then nearly in their Zenith. 


PR © B XXV. 


To tell the Diſtance from one Place to another in Degrees and Minutes (viz. Miles) in an Arch of a great 
Girch : as alſo their Bearing, or Situation, in reſpełt of each other. 


Rule. Bring one of the places to the Meridian, and elevate the globe for the latitude of it, and 
fix the quadrant in the Zenith: then turn the globe till the quadraat touches the other place, and the 
degrees on the quadrant between place and place ſhew the diſtance ; and the quadrant at the ſame 
time will cut the Horizon in the point of the compaſs, called the bearing, or ſituation, from the 
firſt place. | 

12 To know the diſtance from London to Port Royal, Jeruſalem, and Moſcow ; as alſo 
their Situation in reſpect of London. | 

Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find that from London 

Deg. _ Miles. 
To Port Royal 68+ * 4760 W. 
To Jeruſalem 331 er 2311 E. S. E. 
Fo Moſcow 23 71 1 5984 E. N. E. 


. 4 


* 


”P RR © KL. -ANEL 
The Latitude and Day given, to tell what Time the Sun will be due Eaſt or Weſt. 


Rule. Rectify the globe and quadrant as before directed: then turn the quadrant till it touches 
the caſt or weſt point of the Horizon ; this done, turn the globe tilll the ſun's place for the given day 
comes to the edge of the quadrant (holding the quadrant to the eaſt or weſt point) ſo will the index 

int to the hour of his being due eaſt or weſt on that day. 

Proceed thus, and you will find above five minutes paſt ſeven in the morning, on May the 21 ft 
at London, the fun will be due eaſt, and about five minutes before five in the evening due weſt. On 
June the 21ſt he will be due caſt about twenty-two minutes paſt ſeven in the morning, &c. but on 
December the 21ſt he is due eaſt about thirty-five minutes paſt four in the morning, and due weſt 
about twenty-five minutes paſt ſeven in the evening. | 


PRO III. 
To find the Antæci to any Place, (ſuppoſe London.) 


Bring London to che Meridian, and count on the Meridian from the Equator as many de 
latitude ſouth as London has north, (viz. 51 32') and there make a dot, for that is the place of 


the Antæci. | | 
FR OO IK. - IXXVHL 
To find the Periæci to any Place. | 
Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the globe till 180 of longitude paſs under the Meridian, then 

under the ſame HFtitude as London, (viz. under 519 32 north latitude) make a dot, for that is the place 
of the Periceci, to be in the Great South Sea 519 32 ſouth latitude, and 180 longitude. 

Thus alſo the Antipodes to Cape Antonia in South America. is the Bay of Nankin in China: and 
the Antipodes to Barbadves is a little ſhoal in the Streights of Sapy. 


\ 


* Note. Sixty miles, or ininutes, are reckoned a degree in general ; but this is a vulgarerror, for it is proved. that every 
degree on the earth's faifide is every greatcircle (fuch as the Equator, Meridian, c.) is fixty-nine miles and a half; therefore 
maltiply the degrees by fhrtyrnine and à Half, you have the diſtinee in Engliſh miles. | 
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| PK O © _ AA. 
9 5 To find the Autipodes. 

There are three ways, but the two beſt are theſe: Ky, 

1. Bring London to the north verge of the Horizon: which is done by flipping the globe up and 
down till London lies cloſe the edge of the Brazen Meridian, and cloſe to the Horizon on the 
north : this being done, look on the ſouth verge of the Horizon cloſe to the Brazen Meridian, and 
there make a dot on the globe, and you have the Antipodes. | 

2. Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the globe till 180® paſs through the Meridian, and 
there fix the globe; then count from the Equator ſouthward on the Meridian 51 32', and you will 


find the ſame dot to lie cloſe to the Meridian (at 519 32') below the ſouth part of the Horizon. 


Pt © k Ir. 


The lonzeſs Day in any Latitude given, (fuppofing London, fexteen Hours and a Half) to tell in what other 
Latitude ihe longeſt Day is one, two, three, Sc. Hours longer than in the given Place. | 
Rule. Rectify the globe for the given latitude, (viz. London) and bring the ſolſticial Colure 
(viz. ) to the Meridian; then where the Horizon cuts the Tropic of 2 make a dot on the Tropic 
at the verge of the Horizon: this done, turn the globe weftward, till 7 and a half of the Equator 
paſs under the Meridian, and then make a fecond dot on the Tropic againſt the Horizon as before; 
then turn the globe back to its firſt poſition, (viz. to ) and then elevate the pole, till the ſccond dot 
appears at the edge of the Horizon, and the Horizon at the ſame time will cut the Meridian in the 
latitude required. | 
Proceed as above, and you will find that in the latitude 35 20'; the days are one hour longer than 
at London. TR 
2. If you want to know the latitude where the day is two hours longer than at London, then pro- 
ceed as before, only inſtead of cauſing 7 and a half to paſs under the Meridian, you muſt now turn 
the globe till 15* paſs under the Meridian, and make then a ſecond dot on the Tropic, and proceed 


as betore. 5 | 
Note, If you want to know the latitude where the longeſt day is an hour ſhorter than at London, 


only turn the globe eaſtward inſtead of weſtward, till ſeven degrees and a half paſs through the Me- 


ridian, and make a prick on the Tropic, and depreſs the pole till this lies even with the Horizon, 
you will find the latitude about 45* and a half. Thus for two hours longer about 609, for four hours 
about 64 20; but for two hours ſhorter the latitude is about 35% and a half. 


PR 0 XXXI. 


Any Time not exceeding fix Months given, to tell that Latitude, or thoſe Places, where the Sun will not ſet 
f | for all that Time. | 


Note. That twenty-eight days are here reckoned to the month. Bring the given time into days; 


and take the half of the number of days; but remember to abate one if the halt exceeds thirty; then 
count from Cancer on the Ecliptic the ſame number of degrees as the half amounted to, and where 
this reckoning ends make a dot on the Ecliptic. Laſtly, Bring this dot to the Meridian, and as many 
degrees as are intercepted, or lie between the dot and the pole itſelf, counted on the Meridian, is the 
latitude required. | | | 


Example. The place, or latitude, is demanded where the ſun does not ſet for the ſpace of four 
months and ſixteen days. 

This is in all one hundred and twenty-eight days, the half is 64*, abate 1* is 63; this I count 
from 9 on the Ecliptic, and make a dot, and bringing it to the Meridian, it is found there are nearly 
— 2 the dot and the pole, viz. the latitude is 80˙ which is at Smith's Inlet, the upper part of 

reenland. | 

So allo in the latitude of 85*, he ſets not for five months two weeks, And in the latitude of 86* 
30%, for five months three weeks and three days; and in the latitude go“, not for ſix months; as you 
will ſee by the next problem. 


a 8 XXXII. 


To tell in the Latitude ninety (the longeſt Day there being fix Months) how long it continues to be Tcviligbt after 
Sun-ſet ; and how long their Night is after Twilight ends, before Twilight begins again. 


Note, Remember you were told before, that twilight begins and ends when the ſun is 18* below 
the Horizon, and that on September the 22d, the ſun begins to ſet to the inhabitants at the North 
Pole, and to riſe to the inhabitants at the South Pole; ſo that twilight begins September the 224 to 
the inhabitants at the North Pole; therefore 5 

Rule 1. Elevate the pole to the Zenith, and turn the globe till ſome degree of the ſun's place in 
the Ecliptic lies under 187 of the Brazen Meridian, and under the ſouth part of the Horizon. and you 
will find. it 24* my viz. November the 14th, the ending of twilight; that is, they have twilight from 
September the 22d, to November the 14th, and then they begin to have dark nights (ſave the ad» 
vantage of the moon) till the 24th of January, For, IM 

7 | 2, Turn 
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2. Turn the globe till ſome other point of the Ecliptic comes under 18* as before, and you will 
find it about 5* of =, which anſwers to the 24th-of January, the beginning of twilight to the inha- 
bitants at the North Pole, and then on March the 21ſt he riſes with them. 

Thus it appears, that the length of their day (from ſun-rifing to ſun-ſerting) is from March the 21ſt 
to September the 21ſt. The length or continuance of twilight, is from September the 2 1ſt to-Novem- 
ber the 14th, and from January the 24th to March the 21ſt, in all about one nundred and ten days, 


and their real night is from November the 14th to January the 24th, viz. about ſeventy-one days. 
Note. The ſame holds good to the ſouthern inhabitants at the South . for he riſes with them 


when he enters to =, and ſets with them when he comes to NP, &c. 


PROBLEMS on the CELESTIAI. GLOBE. 


oe er 


70 find the right Aſcenſion of any Star. 
Bring the center of the ſtar to the Meridian, and the degree of the Equinoctial, cut by the Meridian, 


is the right aſcenſion required. 
Thus you will find the right aſcenſion of Aldebaran in Taurus t to be about 65%, Arcturus in Bootes 


about 210 45', Regel in Orion about 75 30, and Sirius, or the Dog-Star, about 98*, &c. &c. 


P R O B. II 0 
The Latitude given, to tell the oblique Aſcenſion and Doſcenſion of any Star. 


Rectify the globe, and bring the Star down to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, and the degree of 
the Equinoctial that is then cut by the Horizon, is the oblique aſcenfion required. Turn the ſtar to 
the weſtern fide, and the degree of the Equinoctial, cut by the Horizon, is the ſtar's oblique deſcen- 


ſion. 
Proceed thus, and you will find the oblique aſcenſion of Regel to be about 86* 30“, of Marhal in Pe- 


gaſus about 325*, and of Aldebaran, or Bull's-eye, about 4 ry 30'. Turn each of theſe to the weſtern 


ſide, you will find their oblique deſcenſion 64* 360? nearly, and 872. 
Note. There is this difference between the right and oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion of the ſun 


and ſtars: for the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, &c. differs every day i in the ſame latitude, but the ſtars obli- 
que aſcenſion is every day the ſame. . | 


1 k OK mm 
To tell the Decl:iziation'of the Stars. 


As for the ſun's place, fo alſo here, bring the given ſtar to the Brazen Meridien, and obſerve what 
degree of the Meridian lies right over the center of the ſtar, for that is the declination either north or 


ſouth, according to which ſide the equinoctial it lies. 


Thus you will find the decl.nation of Aldebaran to be about 16* 45” north. The upper Pointer to 


the Pole in Urſa Major about 63*+, and the lower one nearly 38, but Regel in Orion I find about 
8 ſouth, and Cor Scorpio about 26? ſouth declination, &c. &c. 


N IV. 
The right * and Declination of any Star given, to find the ſame at once. 


Bring the given degree of right aſcenſion on the Equator to the Brazen Meridian, then look under 


the degree of declination on the Meridian, and you will find the ſtar at tae Meridian under the given 


degree of declination. 
Thus, ſuppoſe it was wanted to find Aldebaran, whoſe right aſcenſion is 65*, and his declination 16˙ 


45 north: firſt bring 65* of the Equinoctial to the Meridian: and looking under 16* 45' north, de- 


clination on the Meridian, is found Aldebaran. 
So alſo Sirius has 98 right aſcenſion, and 16* 3o' ſouth declination ; therefore bring 987 of the 
Equinoctial to the Meridian, and looking under 16* eizo! ſouth declination on the Meridian i is found 


Sirius juſt at the Meridian. The ſame for any other ſtar. 


n 


T 9 tell the riſing and ſeting of the Stars, and the Point of the Compaſs any 8 tar riſes or 1 upon in any Lati- 
tude, and on any Day of the Tear. 


Rectify the globe, and bring the ſun's place to the Meridian; then turn the globe till the given ſtar 
comes to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, and the index will point to the time of riſing, and the 
Horizon will ſhew the point it riſes upon: turn it to the welt, and the index will point to the time 


of ſetting, and the Horizon will ſhew you the point it ſets upon. 
Proceed thus, and you will find that Aldebaran, on November the fifth at London, riſes a little 


aſt ſix in the evening, and ſets about nine in the morning. The point he riſes upon is eaſt-north- 


eaſt, and the point he ſets upon is weſt north-weſt. But Regel in Orion, the ſame night, rele a 
2 ittle 
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little before nine at night, and ſets about half paſt ſeven in the morning. The points of riſing are weſt 
by ſouth, and 9 eaſt by ſouth. 


Note, The ſtars riſe and ſet every day on the ſame point of the compaſs, though at contrary hours. 


„ 


To tell the Time, viz. how many bours any Star continues above the Horizon, from its Riſing 10 its Setting, 
in any Latitude. 

Rectify the globe, then bring the ſtar to the eaſtern verge, and note the time of riſing; then turn the 
globe to the weſtern ſide, and the number of hours that paſſed through the dial-plate tells you the 
continuance of that ftar above the Horizon. | 

Thus Aldebaran is found at London to continue up from the time of his riſing on any day (for ex- 
ample take December the 25th) about fifteen hours; and Regel about ten hours and a half, 


At Stockholm Aldebaran continues up above ſixteen hours; but at Port Royal he continues up 
but about twelve hours three quarters, 


5 0, Wo: 
To tell the Diſtance of one Star from another in Degrees and Minutes, in the Arch of a great Circle. 


To this Problem are three variations: 


1. If the ſtars lie under the ſame Meridian, bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the degrees 
intercepted between them, counted on the Meridian, is the diſtance required. 


Thus is fcund the two pointers in the Great Bear to be about 54 diſtant from each other; and 
Aridef and the Dolphin's Eye about 297 diſtant. 

2. It they lie under the ſame declination, being the firſt (at pleaſure) to the Brazen Meridian, and 
note the degrees cut by the Equator; then bring the other to the Meridian, and note how many degrees 
difference has paſſed through the Meridian, for that is their diſtance required. 

Thus is found the difference between Aſſengue and Caput Meduſæ to be about 122% ; for Aſſengue 
(38 declination, being brough to the Meridian, cuts 277 30', viz. 82 30 from Y weſtward ; and 
Caput Meduſæ : uts 40? of the Equator eaſtward; their diſtance therefore is 22 30O'. | 

3- If neither ot the ſtars lie under the ſame degree of the Meridian, or declination, then bring 
either of them to the Meridian. and elevate the pole to the ſame height as the ſtar has declination, (that 
is, the ſame as yon elevate th- terreſtrial globe to the latitude of a place) for then the ſtar will be in the 
Zenith : therefore fix the quadrant to the Zenith, over the center of the given ſtar, and extend it to the 
other ſtar, and the degrees on the quadrant is the diſtance required in a true arch of a great circle. 

Note. Though the diſtance of the ſtars from each other are thus determined in degrees, yet you 
are not to ſuppoſe their diftance is ſo many degrees to be converted into Engliſh miles; but it only 
means, that they appear ſo far diſtant under ſuch an angle. 


Thus is found the diſtance between Capella and Cor Hydra to be about 79, and between Aldebaran 
and irius about 469 20', &c. 

4. If the ſtars be at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that the quadrant will not reach them, then 
bring either of them to the Horizon, and elevate or depreſs the pole, til] the other lies alſo at the 
verge of the Horizon, and the degrees counted upon the Horizon, between ſtar and ſtar, is their 
diſtance in degrees. | 


Thus between Aldebaran and Cor Scorpio you will find about 1709 


P-R O . 


The Latitude, Day of the Month, and Height of any Star given, to tell the Time or Hour of the Night. 


Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude, &c. &c. then fix the quadrant in the Zenith, and move the 
globe and «he quadrant together, till the ſtar cuts the quadrant in the given height; and the index 
will point to the hour. | | 

Thus on January the 21ſt (at London) in the evening Aldebaran, was obſerved eaſt ſouth-eaſt to 
be about 40® high; the time of this obſervation is demanded? Anſ. A little paſt five in the even- 
ing. Again, on December the 25th, in the evening, Sirius was obſerved to be abcut 15® high, 
and at the ſame time Regel to be about 28%; the hour is demanded? Anſ. About ten at night; 

and Aldebaran is under the Meridian at the ſame time, 


PR: Q © IX. 
To tell what Stars never riſe, and thoſe that never ſet at London. 


1. Only obſerve what ſtars have above 389+ north declination ; for all ſuch never fet at London, 
but are always above the Horizon, 


2. Obſerve alſo thoſe ſtars that have above 38 ſouth declination, for thoſe never riſe, but are always 
under the Horizon at London. | 

Thus the Pointers in the Great Bear, Aridef in Cygnus, and many others, never tet. | 

Alſo Canobus in Argo, Navis and Pes Centaurus, and many others, never rife at London, 

Note 1. From what has been ſaid it is eaſy to conceive, that to the inhabitants under the North 
Pole no ſouth ſtar can ever be ſeen; nor can the inhabitants at the South Pole ever ſee one of the 
ſtars in the other hemiſphere. Burt, 
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2. The inhabitants under the Equator have a pleaſant fight of all the ſtars from pole to pole; for 


they riſe and ſet with them at right angles; therefore no ſtar can continue above twelve hours above 


this Horizon, | 
| P-R © BD X. 


To know at any Time of the Year (in the Latitude of London) where to find any Star, or to tell the Name 
of any Star at Pleaſure. 


Rectify the globe for the day, and turn it till the index points to the given hour; then by a qua- 
drant take the height of the required ſtar; or, for want of this (in a common way of gueſſing) ob- 
ſerve well what part of the heavens it is in, viz. whether eaſt-north-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, or the like; as 
alſo its height as near as you can gueſs. This being done, ſet the globe in due order for the day and 
hour, and you will find the ſame ſtar on the globe; and, by applying the quadrant, you will find the 


exact point of the compaſs, and the real height the ſtar then has, which, though not perhaps near to 


what you gueſſed it at, yet, if it be any noted ſtar, you may aſſure yourſelf you were right, as there is 
no other ſtar of note near it about that height, and upon the ſame point. 

Thus, on December the 25th, at eight at night, was obſerved a bright ſtar (as near as can be 
gueſſed) on the ſouth-eaſt point, and about 45 high; It is deſired to know what ſtar it is? Av. 
Aldebaran. | : : 

I rectify the globe, and turn the index to the hour, and then turn the quadrant to the given point of 
the compaſs, and looking about 48* high on the quadrant, Aldebaran is found to be the neareſt bright 
ſtar by the quadrant on that point and height; therefore I conclude it is Aldebaran. 

Alſo at three quarters paſt ten, the ſame night, was ſeen two very bright ſtars, one on, or near, the 
Meridian, about zo high, and the other near the ſouth-eaſt point, and about 33 high, I demand 
their names? Anſ. Regel and Procyon in Canicula. 


„„ 
To tell the Lalitude and Longitude of the Stars. 


Firſt, Obſerve whether the given ſtar be on the north or ſouth ſide of the Ecliptic ; for if it be on 


the north ſide, elevate the North Pole 66, and turn the globe till 2 and Flie in the north and 


ſouth points of the Horizon, viz. the Ecliptic will be parallel, or even to the Horizon, and fix the 
quadrant in the Zenith : then keeping the globe ſteady, turn the quadrant till the edge of it touches the 
center of the ſtar ; and that degree on the quadrant, viz. the altitude of the ſtar in the latitude 664, is 


the latitude required, and the degree of the Ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, reckoned from Aries (or 


rather reckoned among the ſigns, as it happens) is the longitude required. 

Thus you will find Arcturus in Bootes to be about 30 north latitude, and 2309 longitude from 
or rather 23 of =. Alſo, Alcair is about 29+ bf north Latitude, and 28 of longitude in Y. 

2. For any ſouth ſtar. Elevate the South Pole 66*3, and fix the quadrant in the Zenith, and apply 
it to the ſtar, as before directed, you have the latitude and longitude required. Thus you will find 
Pes Centaurus to have about 42*; of ſourh latitude, and 236* longitude from v, or rather 269. 
in m; and thus for any other ſtar. ; 


FF RR QO 3 230, 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given (ſuppoſe December 25, at Nine at Night at London) to 2 the 
Globe ſo as to repreſent the Fac? of the Heavens at that Time, and ſhrew your Acquaintance, the Name and 
Poſition of the moſt eminent fixed Stars, 


Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and the index to 
twelve: then turn the globe to the given hour, viz. five minutes paſt nine at night, and there fix 
ir, ſo will every ſtar on the globe (if you ſet the globe north and ſouth) correſpond with, or point to 
the ſame ſtar in the heavens. 

Thus (at London) is found Capella eaſt by ſouth about 75* high, Caſtor and Pollux, one about 
40˙;, and the other about 45* high, near the eaſt point: Procyon below them, to the left hand, 23® 
high eaſt-ſouth-caſt : Sirius yet lower, to the left, ſouth-eaſt about 10* high: Betelgeuze higher, on 
the ſame point, about 38 high; Regel, more ſouthward, about 26* high: Aldebaran, on the ſame 
point, much higher, viz. about 53*: the Seven Stars, or Pleiades, ſouth nearly about 62 high: 
Mencar, ſouth by welt 40“ high: Aridef, north-welt about 26* high, &c. &c. | 


T 


To tell the Time of the acronical Riſing and Setting of any Star. 


Definition. 1. The acronical riſing of a ſtar is when the ſtar riſes juſt at the ſun ſet. 

2. A ſtar is ſaid to ſet acronically when it ſets with the ſun. 

Bring the ſun's place for the given day to the weſtern ſide of the Horizon, and all thoſe ſtars that 
are on, or near the eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, riſe acronically ; and thoſe on the weſtern verge of 
the Horizon ſet acronically. 

Thus it is found on December the ſixth, that Aldebaran riſes acronically, but it ſets acronically 


on May the 2ſt. Alſo Sirius riſes acronically on February the fourth, and ſets acronically on May 
the fourteenta, | : $ 
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N. 99 XIV. 


To tell the coſmical Riſing and Setting of the Stars in any Latitude. 


Definition, 1. A tar is ſaid to riſe coſmically when it riſes with the ſun 
2. A ſtar is ſaid to ſet coſmically when it ſets at ſun-riſing. | 


Rectify the globe, &c, and bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern ſide of the Horizon for the given 


day; then all thoſe ſtars cut by the eaſtern verge of the Horizon riſe coſmically. The globe {till 


remaining in the ſame poſition, look at the veſtern verge or edge of the Horizon, and all thoſe ſtars 
cut by it, or that are very near it, ſet on that day coſmically. | 

Thus is found that Arcturus, and two ſmall ſtars in Herculus's Thigh, riſe coſmically September 
the 25th. Alſo two ſtars in Eridanus, Aſſengue in Lyra, &c. &c. ſer coſmically. Marhal in Pe- 
gaſus is but juſt below the Horizon, therefore may be ſaid to ſet nearly coſmically, as it will within 
a day or two. 

Fir the coſmical ſetting. Turn the globe till the ſtar comes to the weſtern ſide of the Horizon, and 
obſerve the degree of the Ecliptic then cut by the eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, for that will anſwer to 
the day of the coſmical ſetting, 


Thus Arcturus ſets coſmically June the 22d : alſo Aldebaran ſets coſmically December the 20th. 


P RO K- xv. 
To tell the beliacal riſing or ſetting of the Stars. 
Definition. 1. Heliacal riſing is when a ſtar once in the ſun's beams gets out of them, ſo as to be 


ſeen at the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, juſt before ſun-riſing. 


2. Heliacal ſetting is when a ſtar once in the ſun's beams gets out of them, ſo as to be ſeen ſetting 
on the weſtern ſide of the horizon, juſt after ſun-ſer. 


Note 1. This heliacal riſing and ſetting of the ſtars is different, according to their different mag- 
nitudes. For, 

Note 2. Stars of the firſt magnitude are ſeen riſing and ſetting, when the ſun is but 12 below 

the Horizon. Stars of the ſecond magnitude are not perfectly ſeen till the ſun is 13? below the Ho- 
rizon. Thoſe of the third degree, when he is 14%. Thoſe of the fourth degree of magnitude when 
he is 15 below the Horizon. Thoſe of the fifth degree, when he is 16%. Thoſe of the ſixth degree, 
when he is 17? ; and the nebulous, or ſmall ones, not till he is 189 below the Horizon, viz. about 
the beginning and ending of twilight. 
Io find the heliacal riſing or ſetting, the Rule is, rectify the globe, and bring the given ſtar to 
the eaſtern verge of the Horizon; then fix the globe, and turn the quadrant to the weſtern ſide, till 
129 of the quadrant touches the Ecliptic; this done, note the degree of the Ecliptic that is cut by 
12 of the quadrant on the weſtern fide, (for then will the real place of the ſun be depreſſed 129 
on the eaſtern ſide} tor that degree {ought in the calendar gives the heliacal riſing. The ſame is to 
be obſerved with the quadrant on the eaſtern ſide of the heliacal ſetting. Thus you will find Alde- 
baran riſes heliacally July the fourth, ſets heliacally May the fifth: and Sirius, the Dog Star, riſes 
heliacally about Auguſt the 26th. | 

Note, The poets, and others, formerly uſed to reckon their Dies Caniculares, or Dog Days, from 
the heliacal riſing of Sirius; but they did not agree when they ended. Some reckoned them to 
continue thirty or torty, and others fifty days. However, in this they agreed, that the weather ar 
that time was very ſultry and faint for five or ſix weeks after the riſing of Sirius. But (as it was 
then, ſo now) it is a ridiculous whim ; for Sirius does not now riſe heliacally till near September, 
though our Almanack-makers (for what reaſon is not knowa) continue the beginning of Dog Days 
July the 3oth. But, however, it is plain that Sirius can no ways be charged with bringing this ſultry 
weather; becauſe three or four thouſand years hence he will not riſe heliacally till November, and 
then, perhaps, will be charged with bringing as much cold by the ſame rule. 


PROBLEMS in NAVIGATION. 


1 


The Sun's Declination and Hour when he is due Eaſt given, to find the Latitude, viz, the Elevation of 
| the Pole. 


Rectify the globe to the ſame latitude as the given number of degrees of declination, and fix the 
quadrant in the Zenith; then convert the hours that the ſun is due eaſt before, or atter, ſix o'clock 
into degrees, and count the ſame number of degrees on the horizon from the caſt point ſouthward, 
and bring the quadrant to that degree of the Horizon, ſo ſhall the degree on the quadrant that is cut 
by the Equator be the complement of latitude ; which taken from 9o?, gircs the latitude itſelf, or 
height of the pole. | , 

Example. Sailing May the 21ſt, an obſervation was made that the fun was due eaſt about ſeven 
mines poll ſeven in the morning, and his declination 20' north; it is demanded what latitude 1 
was in * 

Proceed by the Rule, you will find the latitude to be 512; nearly. 
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Having the Sun's Azimuth at fix o Cloct, and Declination, tn find the Latitude. 


Rule. As many degrees as are contained in the Azimuth given, ſo much elevate the pole, and fix 
the quadrant in the Zenith, and bring Y to the Meridian: this done, count on the quadrant up- 
wards the complement of the ſun's declination to ninety, and bring that degree to the Equator ; then 
the degree of the Horizon cut by the quadrant, ſhall be the complement of latitude, counted from 
the ſouth point, or elſe from the north, as it may happen, and the remainder to ninety is the latitude 
required ; or otherwiſe, the degrees counted from the other two cardinal points, either eaſt or weſt, 
as it may happen, will give the latitude. 

Thus is found the ſun's azimuth, at ſix o'clock, to be 1215, and his declination 209 10', what 
is the latitude? Work according (o the rule, you will have the anſwer 38 complement, that is, 
51 latitude required. 


FT KR OO: III. 
The Sun's Amplitude and aſcenſional Difference given, to find the Elevation of the Pole, and Sun's Declination. 


Rule. Raiſe or elevate the pole ſo many degrees as is the aſcenſional difference, and fix the qua- 
drant in the Zenith, and bring Y to the Meridian; then count on the quadrant upwards the comple- 
ment of altitude, and move the quadrant till that ſame number on the quadrant cuts the Equator ; 
and the quadrant will cut the Horizon in the degree of the pole's elevation, and the Equator in the 
degree oi declination. h 


4 OO: IF. 
The Sun's Altitude Eaſt, and his Declination given, to prove the Elevation of the Pole. 


Rule. Elevate the pole to the complement of the ſun's altitude at eaſt, and fix the quadrant in the 
Zenith, and bring Y to the Meridian; then number on the quadrant of altitude, the degree of de- 
clination, and bringing the ſame to the equator, obſerve what degree the quadrant cuts the Equator in; 
for its complement to 90? is the height of the pole. 

Example. The ſun's declination is 20 10' north, his altitude at eaſt (at London) is nearly 26, it 
is deſired to know whether the ſuppoſed latitude (5 1%) agrees herewith in operation. | 

Here ſubtract 36° from go®, and there remains 64* complement of altitude, and elevate the pole 
accordingly, &c. Then bring Y to the Meridian, and cauſe 20? 100 on the quadrant to cut the Equa- 
tor, and you will find it nearly 387, the complement of latitude required; which ſubtracted from 
go? gives 3 1˙2, the real latitude of the place. 


N OB. V. 
The Sun's Declination and Amplitude given, to find the Height of the Pole. 
Rule. Elevate the pole to the complement of amplitude, and fix the quadrant in the Zenith, and 


bring Y to the Meridian; then count the ſun's declination on the quadrant, and bring that degree to 


the Equator ; and the degree of the Equator cut by the quadrant is the latitude required. 
Example. Suppoſe the ſun's amplitude 33* 20', his declination 20˙ 10', what's the latitude ? 
Proceed according to the rule, you will find it about 51? 30ʃ. 
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On the different Syſtems of the WORLD. 


HE motions of the heavenly bodies have, from the infancy of time, engaged the attention of 
mankind, and various hypotheſes have been propoſed to account for them, ſome of which were 
formed and forgotten in the ſame age ; and the reſt, namely, the Ptolemaic, the Brahean, and Com- 
polite ſyſtems, preſerved only as monuments of ancient inventions. As the Copernicon, or true ſolar 
ſyſtem, is now univerſally adopted by every one that deſerves the name of an aſtronomer, we ſhall lay 
before our readers a copious explanation of that ſyſtem. 
The Copernican ſyſtem places the ſun in the center, and ſuppoſes that the planets and comets re- 
volve about it at different periods of time, and at different diſtances from it, in the following 
order. | 


Mercury, at the diſtance of about 32,000,000 of miles, revolves about the ſun in the ſpace of 87 
days, 23 hours, and 16 minutes. 

Venus, at the diſtance of 59,000,000 of miles, in 224 days, 16 hours, and 49 minutes. 

The Earth, at the diſtance of about $2,000,000 of miles in 365 days, 6 hours, and 9 minutes, or 
a Sydereal year. | 

Mars, at the diſtance of 123,000,000 of miles, in 686 days, 23 hours, and 27 minutes. 

Jupiter, at the diſtance of 424, ooo, ooo of miles, in 4332 days, 12 hours, and 20 minutes, or al- 
moſt 12 years. | 


Saturn, at the diſtance of 777, ooo, oco of miles, in 10,759 days, 6 hours, and 36 minutes, or 
nearly 30 years. 

The comets in various, and vaſtly eccentric orbits, revolve about the ſun in different ſituations and 
periods of time, but too numerous to be inſerted here; nor is their theory yet ſufficiently known to 
calculate exactly their periodical times. 3 

Theſe are all the heavenly bodies yet known to circulate about the ſun, as the centre of their mo- 
tions; but among the planets there are three which have ſecondary planets, ſatellites, or moons, 
revolving conſtantly about them, as the centers of their motions ; namely, the Earth, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. | | 


The Earth has only one ſatellite or moon, which revolves about it in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
at the mean diſtance of about 240,000 miles. 


Jupiter is obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſatellites or moons conſtantly moving about him. 
The firſt in x day, 18 hours, 27 minutes, at the diſtance of 65 ſemidiameters from his center, as mea- 
ſured with a micrometer. The ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 minutes, at the diſlance of g ſemidia- 
ters. The third in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, at the diſtance of 14.5 ſemidiameters. The fourth 
in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at the diſtance of 25.5 ſemidiameters. 

Saturn has five moons continually moving round him. The firſt, or that neareſt the body of the 
planet, revolves about him in 1 day, 21 hours, 18 minutes. The ſecond in 2 days 17 hours, 41 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of almoſt two and a half ſemidiameters. The third in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of three and two thirds ſemidiameters. The fourth in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemidiameters. The fifth in 70 days, 22 hours, 4 minutes, at the diſtance 
of 23.3 ſemidiameters. | 

But beſides theſe ſatellites, he is ſurrounded by a thin broad ring, as an artificial globe is by its hori- 
zon. This ring appears double when ſeen through a good teleſcope. It is inclined thirty degrees to 
the ecliptic, and is about 21,000 miles in breadth, which is equal to its diſtance from Saturn on all 
ſides, There is reaſon to believe that the ring turns round its own axis; becauſe when it is almoſt 
edgeways to us, it appears ſomewhat thicker on one fide of the planet than on the other; and the 
thickeſt edge has been ſeen on different ſides at different times. 

The comets are ſolid opaque bodies, with long tranſparent tails, iſſuing from that ſide which is op- 
polite to the ſun, They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a much greater 
denſity than the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree, as would vi- 
trify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
which appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron, 
and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it again approaches the ſun, even though its 
period ſhould be 20, ooo years, and it is computed to be only 375. Ir is believed that there are at 
leaſt twenty-one comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all ſorts of directions; and all thoſe which 
have been obſerved have moved through the etherial regions and the orbits of the planets, without 
ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions ; which ſufficiently proves that the planets do not 
move in ſolid orbits. Of all the comets, periods of three only are known with any degree of certain · 
ty ; and of theſe that which appeared in 1680, is by far the moſt remarkable. This comet at its 
greateſt diſtance is about 12 thouſand 200 millions of miles from the ſun, and at its leaſt within a third 
part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit which is neareſt to the ſun, 
it flies with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; and the ſun as ſeen from it, appears 
100 degrees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing 
diſtance that this comet rur.s out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our minds an idea of the valt diſtance 


between the ſun and the neareſt fixed ſtars, within whole attraction no comet muſt approach, that re · 
turns periodically round the ſun. 
Vor. I. h The 
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The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the comets, ſeem, 
at lirſt ſight, to declare them abſolutely uninhabitable, altogether unfit for the purpoſes of animal life, 
and a moit miſerable habitation for rational beings: and hence ſome are of opinion, that they are ſo 
many hells for tormenting the wicked with perpetual vic iſſitudes of heat and cold. But when we 
conſider, on the other hand, the infinite power and goodneſs of the Deity, the latter inclining, and 
the former enabling him, to make creatures ſuited to all ſtages and circumſtances; that matter exiſts 
only for the ſake of intelligence; and that wherever we find it, we find it pregnant with life, or ne- 
ceſfarily ſubſervient thereto; the numberleſs ſpecies, the aſtoniſhing diverſity of animals in earth, air, 
water, and even in other animals; every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, every natural fluid, ſwarm- 
ing with life; and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch gratifications as the nature and ſtate of each re- 
quires : when we reflect moreover, that ſome centuries ago, till experience undeceived us, a oreat 
part ot the earth was judged uninhabitable : when we conſider, E ſay, theſe particulars, and a thouſand 
others that might be mentioned, we ſh ill have reaſon to think, that ſuch numerous and large maſſes 
of durable matter, as the comets undoubtedly are, however unlike they may be to our earth, are not 
deſtitute of beings capable of contemplating with wonder, and acknowledging with gratitude, the 
wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the creation; which 1s more plainly to be obſerved in their exten- 
live tour through the unbounded fields of ſpace; than in our more confined circuit. 


Of the Motion and Figure of the EARTH. 


'F 7 have already obſerved, that the earth revolves round the ſun between the planets Mars and 

Venus; and that it alſo revolves about itz own axis in twenty four hours. The latter pro- 
duces the viciſſitudes of day and night, and the former the change of the caſons. I he revolution round 
its axis is from weſt to eaſt, which cauſ-s all the heavenly bodies to move apparently the contrary way, 
namely, from eaſt to weſt. This is very eaſily conceived; but its annual motion round the ſun is 
attended with more difficulty, and therefore we ſhall endeavour to explain it. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the ſun will always enlighten one half of the earth, and that when the 
ſun is in the equinoCtia), the circle which terminates the enlightened and darkened ht miſpheres, called 
the circle of illumination, will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the parall-ls of latitude 
into two equal parts: but as the carth does not move in the plane of the equinoctial, but in that of 
the ecliptic, the axis of the earth will be inclined to that of the ecliptic in an angle of 23 deg. 29 
min. and therefore the circle of illumination will at all other times divide the parallels of latitude into 
two unequal parts. | | | 

Now, ſince any parallel is the path or tract which any place therein deſcribes in one revolution of 
the earth or 24 hours, therefore that part of the parallel which lies in the enlightened hemiſphere, will 
repreſent the diurnal arch, or length of the day; and that part in the dark hemiſphere will be the noctur- 
nal path, or length of the night, in that parallel of latitude. | 

Hence, as the earth always moves with its axis parallel to itſelf, and always inclined to the plane 
ofthe ecliptic, the northern parts will one time of the year be more turned towards the ſun, and con- 
ſequently more enlightened than the ſouthern; and th- other part of the year the ſouthern parts will 
enjoy the ſame advantage. Hence various alterations of hear and cold, and length of days and 
nights, will enſue in the courſe of the revolution of the earth about the ſun, which will conſtitute all 
the variety of ſeaſons. | e 

We will begin the earth's motion on the 21ſt of March, when the earth is in Libra, and conſe- 
quently the ſun appears to be in Aries, and is the vernal equinox. In this poſition of the ſun all parts 
of the earth are equally enlightened from pole to pole, and all the parallels of latitude divided into 
two equal parts by the circle of illumination; conſequently the days and nights will be equal, and the 
ſun's heat at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt; particulars that conſtitute the agreeable ſeaſon 
we call ſpring. | 

As the earth paſſes from welt to eaſt through Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, to the beginning of 
Capricorn, the fun will appear to move through the oppoſite ſigns of the ecliptic, namely, Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini, to the beginning of Cancer; during which time, by the inclination of the 
earth's axis, the northern parts will be gradually turned towards the ſun, and the fouthern parts 
from it; the enlightened parts of the arches of the parallels of Jatitu''e in northern parts will alſo in- 
creaſe, and thole of the ſouthern decreaſe ; conſequently the length of the days will increafe in the former, 
and decreale in the latter. And when the ſun reaches Cancer, it will be the middle of that ſeaſon we 
call ſummer in north latitude ; but in ſouth latitude it will be the winter ſeaſon. | 

The north feigid zone is during the time of the ſun's being in Cancer, wholly enlightened, and 
the pole turned as far as poſſible toward the fun; but as the earch moves on, the north pole returns, 
tie diurnal arches grow gradually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; conſequently the ſun's rays fall 
more and more obliquely, and his heat proportionally diminiſhes till the earth comes to Aries, when 
the ſun will appear in Libra; and thus produce an equality of light and heat, and of day and night, 
to all parts of the world. This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called autumn, and the day of the au- 
tumnal equinox, which happens about the 22d of September. 

But 2s the earth moves on through Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the ſun appears to move through 
the oppoſite ſigns Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; the north pole is immerſed in the dark hemi- 
ſphere, aud the ſouth pole becomes enlightened; the north trigid zune is more and more obſcured, 


and 


- 
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and the ſouth more and more enlightened; all the northern latitudes turn continually from the ſuns 
by which means his rays fall on them more obliquely, and pals through a larger body of the atmo- 
ſphere; the rocturnal arches gradually increaſe, and the diurnal decreaſe ; all which contribute to 
form the dilmal ſcen: we call winter; the midſt of which is when the earth enters Cancer, and the 
ſun appears in Capricorn, which, happens about the 21ſt of December. | 

Laſtly, as the lun continues moving on from thence through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the fun ap- 
pears to pats through Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces: and all things change their appearance. The 
northern climes begin to return, and receive more directly the enlivening beams of the ſun, whoſe 
meridian height every day increaſes : the days lengthen, the tedious nights contract their arches, and 
every thing contributes to advance the delightful ſeaſon of the ſpring. 

Thus have we followed the earth round her annual orbit; and ſhewn how the various ſeaſons, and 
length of the days ard nights are formed by means of the inclination of the earth's axis to the ecliptic, 
Had the earth's axis been perpendicular to the ecliptic, there could have been no diverſity of ſeatons; 
nor any difference in the length of the days and nights. No alteration of heat and cold, fo agreeable 
now both to the torrid and frozen zones; but the ſame uniform eternal round of unvariable ſuns had 
been or lot, ſo foreign to the diſpoſition of all mankind, who are charmed with variety, and diſguſted 
with the ſame perpetual appearance, and undiverſified proſpect. The obliquity of the ecliptic is therefore 
not to be looked upon as a matter of chance or indifferency, but an inſtance ot wifdom and defign in the 
adorable Author of nature, who does nothing in vain. | | 

Thus we fee that the ſun appears to change his place daily, ſo as to make a tour round the ſtarry 
heavens ina ycar, yet he is fixed in the center of the ſyſtem, and only moves in appearance : for whe- 
ther it be, in reality, the ſun or earth that moves, the phænomena will be the fame no objection 
therefore can be drawn againſt the. earth's motion, from the apparent motion of the ſun. | 

And it is well known to every perſon who has failed on ſmooth water, or been carried by a current 
in a calm, that however faſt the veſſel] goes, he is not ſenſible of her progreſſive motion. Now, as the 
motion of the earth is beyond compariſon more ſmooth and uniform than that of a ſhip, or any 
machine made and moved by human art, it is not to be imagined that we can feel its motions, It is 
therefore no argument againſt rhe earth's motion that we do not feel it. 

If we could tranſlate ourſelves from planet to planet, we ſhould till find that the ſtars would appear 
of the ſame magnitudes, and at the ſame diſtances from each other, as they do now to us; becauſe 
the dimenſions of the remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion to the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars. But then the heavens would ſeem to revolve about very different axis, and conſequently theſe 
quieſcent points which are our poles in the heavens, would feem to revolve about other points z which, 
though apparently in motion to us on earth, would be at reſt ſeen from any other planet. Thus the 
axis of Venus, which lies almoſt at right angles to the axis of the earth, would have it motionlefs 
poles in two oppoſite points of the heavens lying almoſt in our equinoctial, where to us the motion 
appears quickeſt, becauſe it is performed in the greateſt circle. And the very poles, which are at reft 
to us, have the quickeſt motion of all as feen from Venus. To the inhabitants Mars and Jupiter 
the heavens appears to move round with very different velocities on the fame axis, which are about 23 
degrees and a halt from ours. Where we tranſported to Jupiter, we ſhould be amazed with the rapid 
motion of the heavens ; the ſun and ſtars appearing to move round in nine hours and fifty-ſix minutes. 
Could we go from thence to Venus, we ſhould be as much ſurprized at the ſlowneſs of the heavenly 
morions ; the ſun going but once round in 584 hours, and the ſtars in 540. As it is impoſſible theſe 
various circumvolutions, in ſuch different times, and on ſuch different axis, can be real, ſo it is un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe the heavens to revolve about the earth more than it does about any other pla- 
net. When we reflect on the vaſt diſtance of the fixed ſtars to which 162,090,000 of miles is but a 
point, we are filled with an amazement at the immenſity of the diſtance; but if we attempt to form 
an idea of the aſtoniſhing rapidity with which the ſtars muſt move, if they move round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, the thought ſo far ſurpaſſes our imagination, that we can no more conceive it than 
we do eternity, or an infinite number. If the ſun moved round the earth in a day, he muſt travel 
above 3000 miles in a minute; but as the ſtars are at leaſt 10,000 times farther than the ſun from us, 
they muſt move 10,000 times quicker. And all this to ſerve no other purpoſe than what can be as 
fully, and much more ſimply obtained, by the earth's turning round eaſtward as on its axis every twenty - 


four hours, caufing thereby an apparent diurnal motion of the ſun weſtward, and bringing about the 
alternate returns of day and night, 


As for the expreſſions in ſcripture, which ſeem to contradict the earth's motion, one general an- 


ſwer will be ſufficient, namely, that it is abundantly evident to every impartial perſon, that as the 


ſcriptures were never intended to teach men aſtronomy and philoſophy, ſo the expreſſions reiating to 
theſe ſciences are not always to be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, being adap ed to the common appre- 
henſions of mankind. Men of ſenſe, in all ages, when not treating on the ſciences, always uſe the 


| fame method; and it would be in vain to follow any other in addreſſing the bulk of mankind Moles 


calls the moon a great light, as well as the ſun; but the moon is known to be an opaque body J and 
the ſmall-it aſtronomers have obſerved in the heavens, that the light ſhe caſts upon the earth is nt 
her own, but the light of the ſun refſected. Many other inftances might be given if neceſſary; but 
as every perſon who makes any pretenſion to learning, agrees in admitting we motion of the carth, 
any thing farther would be ſuperfluous, 
The moſt natural, and at the ſame time, the moſt certain method of determining the magnitude 
of the «arth, is to meaſure the length of a degree of latitude on the meridian of any place; begaule, as 
every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees, if we lind the lengta of one of thele 9 
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and multiply it by 360, we ſhall have the circumference of tae earth in ſome known meaſure, ſuppoſ- 
ing the earth to be a ſphere. | 

Thus, if we find the latitude of any place, or take the altitude of any known ſtar with a good 
quadrant, and then proceed directly northward or ſouthward, till we find by the ſame inſtrument that 
the difference of Jatitude is one degree, or the ſame ſtar is raiſed or depreſſed one degree; it is evi- 
dent that we muſt have paſſed over juſt one degree of the earth's ſurface, which might therefore be 
known by actual menſuration, were it poſſible to find ſuch a part of the earth's ſurface exactly even, 
ſpherical, and under the ſame meridian. 

But this can hardly be expected, except in ſome very low and level country, which being over · 
flowed in the winter, and the water converted into ice, the frozen ſurface might be ſufficiently accu- 
rate. Accordingly Snellius attempted this in Holland, by meaſuring the diſtance between a tower at 
Leyden, and another at Souterwode three times over, and then a ſtraight line in the meridian on the 
ice: whence, by a trigonometrical proceſs, he meaſured the length of a degree, bur ſome error in 
the calculation rendered his intentions abortive. This induced the ingenious M. Muſchenbroeck to 
attempt the ſame thing anew in the year 1700, by forming triangles on the fundamental baſe of Snel- 
lius, and happily ſucceeded. According to his menſuration the length of a degree of the meridian in 
Holland is 69 Engliſh miles, and 711 yards; which nearly agrees with the menſuration of our country- 
man Mr. Richard Norwood, who found, by meaſuring the diſtance between London and York, in 
the year 1635. that the length of a degree is ſixty-nine Engliſh miles and a half. 

But though the earth be of a ſperical form, yet it is not a true ſphere, but flatted at the poles, and 
the diameter at the equator longer than the axis. This is a natural conſequence of its revolution round 
its axis. For all globes that have a circular rotation will be oblate ſphercids ; that is, their ſurfaces 
will be higher, or farther from the center in the regions of the equator, than in thoſe of the poles ; 
becauſe, as the former move with a much greater velocity than the latter, they will recede nar 
from the center of motion, and conſequently enlarge their diameter. That our earth is really of a 
ſpheroidical figure, is demonſtrable from the unequal vibrations of pendulums ; for it has been found 
that pendulums ſwinging feconds muſt be 2 lines ſhorter at the equator than at the poles; a 
line is the twelfth part of an inch. This difcovery, which was made by M. Richer, in the year 


1672, engaged the attention of the greateſt mathemations of Europe; and the illuſtrious Sir Ifaac 


Newton, by a moſt ſubtle theory, found, that the two diameters of the earth were in proportion to each 
other as 229 to 230. And, from accurate menſurations ſince made in Lapland and Peru, it is demon- 
ſtrated, that this proportion is very near the truth. 3 

The learned Dr. Long, in the firſt volume of his Aſtronomy, page 168, mentions an ingenious 
and eaſy method of finding nearly what proportion the land bears to the ſea, namely, by taking the 
papers of a large terreſtrial globe, and after carefully ſeparating the land from the ſea with a pair of 
ſciſſors, to weigh them accurately in a pair of ſcales. This ſuppoſes that the globes are truly deli- 
neated, and that the paper is every where of an equal thickneſs. The Doctor adds, that he actually 
made the experiment on the papers of Mr. Senex's ſeventeen inch globe; and found that the ſea pa- 
per weighed 349 grains, and the land only 214; whence it appears, that almoſt three-fourths of the 
ſurface & our earth, between the polar circles and the equator, are covered with water; and that lit- 
tle more than one fourth is dry land. The Doctor omitted weighing all within the polar circles, be- 
cauſe a ſufficient number of obſervations have not been made in theſe uncomfortable parts to diſtin- 
guiſh, with the neceſſary accuracy, the proportion between the land and ſea, 


mm GA WINDS 
* 


HE air is a fine inviſible fluid, furrounding the globe of the earth, and extending to ſome 


miles above its ſurface. 


* atmoſphere is that collection of air, and the bodies contained in it, that circumſcribe th 
earth. 

The air has been found by a multitude of experiments to be both heavy and elaſtic. By the former 
it is capable of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations from different bo- 
dies, in the ſame manner as wood is ſupported by water: and by the latter, namely, its elaſticity, a 
ſmall quantity of it is capable of being expanded ſo as to fill a very large ſpace; or of being com- 
preſſed, or confined in a much ſmaller compaſs. 


A multitude of experiments have alſo demonſtrated that air is compreſſed or condenſed by cold, 


* 
* 


and expanded or rarified by heat. Whence it follows, that if an alteration be made by heat or cold 


in any part of the atmoſphere, its neighbouring part will be put into motion, by the endeavour the 
air always makes to reſtore itſelf to its former ſtate; for experiments ſnew, that either condenſed 
or rarified air, will return to its natural ſtate, as ſoon as the cauſe, whatever it be, of that condenſation 
or rarifaction is removed. 

Wind is a ſtream or current of air which may be felt, and uſually blows from one point of the 
2 to its oppoſite ; as from north to ſouth, from eaſt to weſt, from ſoutł aſt to north-weſt, and 
the like. | 

Winds are either conſtant or variable, general or particular. 


Conſtant winds are ſuch as continue blowing the ſame way, at leaſt for ſeveral hours or days; but 


variable winds are ſuch as frequently ſhift within an hour or a day, 
2 . . A general 
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A general wind 1s that which blows the ſame way over a large tract of the earth during the greateſt 
part of the whole year. 

A particular wind is that which blows in any place, ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another 
indifferently. | | 

If the wind blows gently, it is called a breeze; if it blows harder, a gale, or a ſtiff gale; and 
when very hard, a ſtorm. Experiments have ſhewn, that the ſwiftneſs of the wind in a great ſtorm is 
about ſixty miles an hour; and in a common briſk gale, about fifreen. | 

The great Dr. Halley, from accurate obſervations made in ſeveral voyages, found 

1. That between the limits of ſixty degrees, namely, from thirty of north latitude to thirty of 
ſouth, there is a conſtant eaſt-wind throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
called the trade-wind. For as the ſun in moving from eaſt to weſt heats the air more immediately 
under him, and thereby expands it, the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing towards the weſt, to 
reſtore the equilibrium, or natural ſtate of the atmoſphere; and this occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind 
within thoſe limits, | 

2. That the trade-winds near their northern limits, blow between. the notth and eaſt; and near 
their ſouthern limits, between the ſouth and eaſt. For. as the atmoſphere is expanded by the heat of 
the ſun near the equator, the air therefore from the northward and ſouthward will both tend towards 
the equator, to reſtore the equilibrium. Now theſe motions from the north and ſouth, joined with 
the foregoing eaſterly motion, will produce thoſe obſerved near the ſaid limits between the north and 
eaſt, and between the ſouth and weſt. | ps Voie 

3. That theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on the continents, and near the coaſt ; for 
the nature of the ſoil may either cauſe the air to be heated or cooled; and hence will ariſe motions 
that may be contrary to the foregoing general ones. ih] * 731 

4. That in ſome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, called monſaons ; that is, 
ſuch as blow half the year one way, and the other half the contrary way: for air that is eool and 
denſe will force the warm and rarefied air in a continual ſtream upwards, where it muſt ſpread itſelf. to 
maintain the equilibrium; ſo that the upper courſe or current of the air will be contrary to the 
under current ; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat is, and by a 
kind of circulation, the north-eaſt wind below will be attended with a ſouth-weſt wind above; and 
a ſouth-eaſt wind below with a north-weſt wind above: and this is confirmed by the experience of ſeamen, 

who, as ſoon as they get out of the trade-winds, immediately find a wind blowing from an oppoſite 
quarter, TEE bios wer 

k 5. That in the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of Africa, at about 100 leagues from the ſhore, 
between the latitude of 28 deg. and 10 deg. N. ſeamen conſtantly meet with a freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the north-eaſt, | bis 
6. That thoſe bound to the Caribbee iflands acroſs the Atlantic ocean, find, as they approach the 

American ſide, that the north-eaſt wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows more than a point from 
the eaſt, either to the northward or ſouthward. Theſe trade-winds on the American ſide are extended 
to 30, 31, or even 32 degrees north latitude ; which is about four degrees farther than what they 
extend on the African fide : alſo to the fouthward of the Equator, the trade-wind extends three or 
four degrees farther towards the coaſt of Braſil on the American ſide, than they do near the Cape of 
Good Hope on the African fide. | I 

7. That between the latitude of four degrees north, and four degrees ſouth, the wind always blows 
between the ſouth and eaſt: on the African ſide they are neareſt to the ſouth, and on the American 
fide neareſt the eaſt. In theſe ſeas Dr. Halley gbſerved, that when the wind was to the eaſtward, 
the weather was gloomy, dark, and rainy, with hard gales of wind; but when the wind veered to 
the ſouthward, the weather generally became ſerene, with gentle breezes nearly approaching to a 
calm. Theſe winds are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year: for when the ſun is far north- 
ward, the Braſil ſouth-eaſt wind changes to the ſouth, and the north-eaſt wind to the eaſt ; and 
when the ſun is far ſouth, the ſouth-eaſt wind gets to the eaſt, and north-eaſt on this fide the equator 
veers more to the north. 5 

8. That along the coaſt of Guiney, from Sierra Leone to the iſland of St. Thomas under the equ - 
noctial, which is above 500 leagues, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt winds blow perpetually : for the 
ſouth-eaſt trade-wind having croſſed the equator, and approaching the Guiney coaſt within 80 or 100 
leagues, inclines towards the ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees, as it comes 
near the land, it veers about to the ſouth, fouth-ſouth-weſt, and cloſe in with the land it is ſouth- 
weſt, and ſometimes weſt-ſouth-weſt. This tract is troubled with frequent calms, violent ſudden 
guſts of winds called tornados, blowing from all points of the horizon. The reaſon of the wind 
ſetting in welt on the coaſt of Guiney is, in all probability, owing to the nature of the coaſt, which 
being greatly heated by the ſun, rarefies the air exceedingly, and conſequently the cool air from off 
the ſea will keep ruſhing in to the equilibrium. : 

9. That between the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitudes of 
Cape erd and the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea which ſeems to be 
condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch amazing 
rains, that part of this ſea has acquired the name of the Rains. Ships in failing theſe fix degrees 
have been ſometimes detained whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems to be, that the weſterly winds | | 
ſetting in on this coaſt, and meeting the general eaſterly winds in this tract, balance each other, and fo 
cauſe the calms; and the vapours carried thither by each wind meeting and condenſing, occaſion the 


almoſt continual rains. | 
Vor. I. j 10. That 
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10. That between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty degrees in the Indian ocean, the general 
trade-wind about the ſouth-eaſt by ſouth, is found to blow all the year long in the lame manner as 
in ſimilar latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean; and during the fix months between May and December, 
theſe winds reach to within two degrees of the equator z but during the other ſix months, from the 
beginning of December to the beginning of June, a north-weſt wind blows in the tract lying betwecn 
the third and tenth degrees of ſouth latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Mauegaicar, aml 
between the ſecond and twelith degrees of ſouth latitude, near the longitude of Sumatra and Java. 

11. That in the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from three degrees of fouth 
Latitude quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſt, including the Arabian ſea and the Bay of Bengal, the 
monſoons blow from September to April at north-eaſt, and from March to October at ſouth-weſt. The 
ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once; and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, 
in fome with variable winds, and in others with tempeſts ; and ſuch is their violence, that they render 
the navigation of theſe parts very unſafe at that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the 
breaking up of the monſoons. | | 

We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere furrounding the earth is an elaſtic fluid; and its 
lower parts being preſſed by the weight of all the air above them, are {queezed the cloicr together ; 
and conſequently the denſeſt of all ac the earth's ſurface, and gradually rarer the higher they aſcend. 
The weight of air ſuſtained by every ſquare inch at the earth's ſurface, is found, by cxpcriments on 
the air-pump,' and alſo by the quantity of mercury the air balances in a barometer, to be fifteen 

unds ; therefore every ſquare foot mult ſuſtain 2016 pounds; conſequently every middle ſized 
man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 ſquare feet, is preſſed by 28,224 pound weight of air all round 
for fluids preſs equally up and down and on all ſides: but becaule this enormous weight is equal on 
all ſides, and counter-balanced by the ſpring of the internal air in our bload. veſſels, ic is not felt. We 
often feelfourſelves Tanguid and dull, and tmpute the cauſe to the air's being heavy and foggy about 
us; but this is a miſtake : the cauſe ariſes from its being too light, as is evident from the mercury's 
finking in the barometer, at which time it is generally found the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear 
up the vapours which comphſe the clouds; for when it is otherwile, the clouds mount high, the air 


is more elaſtic and weighty about us, by which means it balances the internal ſpring of the air within 


us, braces up our blood. veſſels and nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. 
The atmoſphere is alſo the cauſe why the heavens appear bright in the day-time; for, without an 


atmoſphere, that part of the . heavens only would ſhine in which the ſun was placed: and if an 


obſerver could live without air, and ſhould turn his back towards the ſun, -the whole heavens would 
appear as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſky. In this 
— we ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the brighteſt ſun- ſhine to the blackeſt 
darkneſs immediately after ſun- ſet; and from the blackeſt darkneſs to the brighteſt ſun-ſhine at ſun-riſing : 
but by means of the atmoſphere we enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from the aerial particles, before Ec 
riſes and after he ſets; for when the earth by its rotation hath concealed the ſun ar our ſight, the 


atmoſphere being ſtill higher than we, has his light imparted to it; which gradually decreaſes till he 


has got eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then all that part of the atmoſphere above us is 
dark. From the length of the twilight Dr. Keil calculated the height of the atmoſphere, ſo far as it 
is denſe enough to reflect the light, and found it to be about forty-tour miles; but it is ſeldom dente 
enough at two miles height to ſupport the clouds. 


of the TIDES. 


Y the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the ſea and rivers, by which they are found 
regularly to rife and fall. The general cauſe of the tides, or flux and reflux of the ſea, was 
diicovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, and may be deduced from the following confiderations. 

Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upwards from the earth, fall down to its ſurface in 
perpendicular lines; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere tend towards the centre, 
therefore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are directed towards the centre of the ezrth : 
and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is called 


A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſealing-wax, being rubbed againſt the palm of the hancl or a woollen- 
cloth till warm, will draw ſmall bits of feathers or other light ſubſtances towards it, when held ſuffi- 
ciently near thoſe ſubſtances: alſo a magnet or load-ftone, being held near the filings of iron or ſteel, 
will draw them to itſelf; and a piece of hammered iron or ſtee], that has been touched by a magnet, 
will acquire a like property of drawing iron or ſteel to itſelf. And this property in ſome bodies, of 


drawing others to themſelves, 1s called attraction. 


Now, as bodies fall towards the earth by their gravity, it is not improper to ſay i attracts thoſe 
bodies; and therefore in reſpect to the earth, the words attraction and gravitation may be uſed for cnc 
another, as they imply no more than the power or law by which bodies tend towards its centre. 
Ihe incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, by a ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, diſcovered, from, many oh- 
ſervations, that this law of gravitation or attraction was univerſally diffuſed throughout the world; and 
that the regular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this principle; fo that 
the earth and the moon attracted each other, and were both attracted by the ſun : and alſo that the 
force of attraction, ' exerted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs as the diſtance increaſed, in 
proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances ; that is, the power of attraction at double the diſtance was 


four times leſs, at triple the diſtance nine times leſs, and ſo on. 


« 
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Now, as the earth is attracted by the ſyn and moon, all the parts of the earth will not gravitate to- 
wards its centre in the ſame manner as if thoſe parts were not affected by ſuch attractions. And it 
is very evident, that was the earth entirely free from ſuch aCtions of the ſun and moon, the ocean be- 
ing equally attracted towards its centre on all ſides by the force of gravity, would continue in a perfect 
ſtagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but ſince the caſe is otherwite, the ocean mult needs riſe 
higher in theſe parts where the ſun and moon diminiſh their gravity, or where the ſun and moon have 
the greatelt attraction ; and as the force of gravity muſt be diminiſhed moſt in thoſe places of the 
earth to which the moon is neareſt, or in the Zenith, that is, where ſhe is vertical, her attraction 
there is conſequently moſt powerful; therefore the waters, in ſuch places, will riſe higher than others, 
and it will be there full fea. de | 8 

The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo thoſe that are diametrically oppoſite, will 
have high- water at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would equally gravitate towards the 
other half, were they free from all external attraction; but by the action of the moon the gravitation 
of one half of the earth towards its centre is diminiſhed, and the other increaſed. Now, in that hemi- 
phere of the earth next the moon, the parts in the Zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gra- 
vitation towards the earth's centre diminiſhed; therefore the waters in thoſe parts muſt be higher than 
in any other part of this hemiſphere :.,and, in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the 
Nadir being leſs attracted by the moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the 
earth's centre; and conſequently the waters in 47 parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any 
other parts of this hemiſphere, © | | 

Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the 
Zenith and Nadir, will have low water: for as the waters in the Zenith and Nadir rife at the ſame 
time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; 
and to ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the fame way, and ſo on to the places ninety de- 
grees diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir; 1 places where the moon appears in the 
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horizon, the waters will have more liberty to deſcend MWards the centre; and therefore in thoſe places 
they will be the loweſt. | a; | ma 3 
Hence it plainly follows, that the ocean, if it entirely covered the ſurface of the earth, would be of 
a ſpheroidical or oval figure, whoſe tranſverſe or longeſt diameter would paſs through the place where 
the moon 1s vertical, and the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is in the horizon; and as the 
moon apparently ſhifts her poſition from eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, the longer 
diameter of the ſpheroid following the motion will occaſion; the two floods and ebbs obſervable in 
about every twenty-five hours, which is the 2 of a lunar day; that is, the interval of time be · 
tween the moon's leaving the meridian of any place, and her return to it again: ſo that the time of 
high-water any day is almoſt an hour later that i was the preceding dax. | 
The time of high- water is not preciſely the time of the moon's coming to the meridian, but about 
three hours after; for the moon acts with ſome force after ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby 
| Increaſes the libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into while ſhe was in the meridian ;, in 
ra ſame manner, as a ſmall force applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe it (till 
igher. 55 = F „ tr 2 HE 5 
The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month; that is, about the times of the new and full 
moon, and are called ſpring tides; for at theſe times, the actions of both the ſun and moon con- 
cur or draw in the fame right hae ; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the conjunc- 
tion, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame ſide of the earth, they both conſpitè to raiſe the 
waters in the Zenith, and conſequently in the Nadir: and when the ſun and moon are in oppoſition, 
that is, when the earth is between them, while one makes high-water in the Zenith and Nadir, the 
other does the ſame. 5 3 3 3 
The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month; namely, about the firſt and laſt quarters of 
the moon: and are called neap tides; becauſe, in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes the water: ſo that the tides are 
made only by the difference of their actions. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ſpring tides do 
not happen directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two after, when the attractions of the 
fun and moon have acted together for a conſiderable time. In like manner the neap tides happen a 
day or two after the quarters, when the moon's attraction has been leſſened by that of the ſun for 
JJ oe. 1 1 1 
The ſpring tides are greater about the time of the equinox, that is, about the middle of March and 
September, than at any other times of the year; and the neap, tides are then alſo leſs, becauſe 
the tranſverſe diameter of: the, ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high- waters, will at that time be in the 
earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe a great circle of the carth, by whoſe diurnal rotation thoſe 
high-waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in the ſame time they uſed to deſcribe a leſſer 
circle parallel to the equator ;, and conſequently the waters, being thrown more forcibly againſt the 
ſhores, they muſt riſe higher. ff ta? 4 | 
All things hitherto explained would happen exactly, if the whole ſurface of the earth was covered 
with ſea : but ſince this is not the caſe, and there are a multitude of iſlands, beſides continents, lying in 
the way of the tide, which interrupts its courſe ; therefore in many places near the ſhores there ariſe a 
great variety of other appearances, b-ſides thoſe already mentioned, which require particular ſolu- 
tions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhore, ſtraits, and other objects, mult neceſſarily be conſidered; for 
inftance, as the ſea has no viſible paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be conlidered as one 
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10. That between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty degrees in the Indian ocean, the cencral 
trade-wind about the ſouth-eaſt by ſouth, is found to blow all the year long in the lame manner as 
in ſimilar latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean; and during the {ix months between May and Pecember, 
theſe winds reach to within two degrees of the equator ; but during the other ſix months, from the: 
beginning of December to the beginning of June, a north-welt wind blows in the tract Iying between 
the third and tenth degrees of ſouth latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Mau. gaiczr, and 
between the ſecond and twelſth degrees of ſouth latitude, near the longitude of Sumatra and java, 

11. That in the tract between Sumatra and the African coait, and from three degrees 07 touth 
latitude quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſt, including the Arabian ſca and the Bay of itengal, the 
monſoons blow from September to Apr.l at north-eait, and from March to October at ſouth-weit. Ihe 
ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once; and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, 
in ſome with variable winds, and in others with tempeſts; and ſuch is their violence, that they render 
the navigation of theſe parts very unſafe at that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the 
breaking up of the monſoons. 

We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere furrounding the carth is an claſtic fluid; and its 
lower parts being preſſed by the weight of all the air above them, are {queezed the cloicr together z 
and conſequently the denſeſt of all at the earth's ſurface, and gradually rarer the higher they aſcend. 
The weight of air fuſtained by every ſquare inch at the earth's ſurface, is found, by experiments on 
the air-pump, and allo by the quantity of mercury the air balances in a baronicter, to be fitteen 
pounds; therefore every ſquare foot muit ſuſtain 2016 pounds; conſequently every middle ſized 
man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 ſquare feet, is preſſed by 28,224 pound weight of air all round; 
for fluids preſs equally up and down and on all ſides: but becaule this enormous weight is equal on 
all ſides, and counter-balanced by the ſpring of the internal air in our bload. veſſels, ic is not felt. We 
often feel ourſelves Tanguid and dull, ard impute the cauſe to the air's being heavy and foggy about 
us; but this is a miſtake : the caule ariſes from its being too light, as is evident from the mercury's 
finking in the barometer, at which time it is generally found the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear 
up the vapours which comple the clouds; for when it is otherwile, the clouds mount high, the zir 
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is more elaſtic and weighty about us, by which means it balances the internal ſpring of the air within 


us, braces up our blood-veſlels and nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. 


The atmoſphere 1s alſo the cauſe why the heavens appear bright in the day-time; for, without an 
atmoſphere, that part of the heavens only would ſhine in which the ſun was placed: and if an 
obſerver could live without air, and ſhould turn his back towards the ſun, the whole heavens would 
appear as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſky. In this 
caſe we ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the brighteſt ſun-ſhine to the blackeſt 
darkneſs immediately after ſun- ſet; and from the blackeſt dark neſs to the brighteſt ſun- ſhine at ſun- riſing: 
but by means of the atmoſphere we enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from the aerial particles, before Ec 
riſes and after he ſets ; for when the earth by its rotation hath concealed the ſun from our ſight, the 
atmoſphere being {till higher than we, has his light imparted to it; which gradually decreaſes till he 
has got eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then all that part or the atmoſphere above us is 
dark. From the length of the twilight Dr. Keil calculated the height of the atmoſphere, fo far as it 
is denſe enough to reflect the light, and found it to be about forty-tour miles; but it is ſeldom dente 
enough at two miles height to ſupport the clouds. 


of te TIDES 


Y the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the ſea and rivers, by which they are found 
regularly to riſe and fall. The general cauſe of the tides, or flux and reflux of the ſca, was 
ulicovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, and may be deduced from the following conſiderations. 

Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upwards from the earth, fall down to its ſurface in 
perpendicular lines; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere tend towards the centre. 
therefore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are directed towards the centre of the earth : 
and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is called 
the law of gravitation. : | 

A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſealing- wax, being rubbed againſt the palm of the hand or a woollen- 
cloth till warm, will draw {mall bits of feathers or other light ſubſtances towards it, when held ſuffi 
ciently near thoſe ſubſtances : allo a magnet or load-{tone, being held near the filings of iron or Rect, 
will draw them to itſelf; and a piece of hammered iron or ſtee}, that has been touched by a magnet, 
will acquire a like property of drawing iron or ficel to itſelf. And this property in ſome bedics, of 
drawing others to themlelves, is called attraction. 

Now, as bodies fall towards the earth by their gravity, it is not impreper to ſay it attracts thoſe 
bodies; and therefore in reſpect to the carth, the words attraction and gravitation may be uſed for cn 
another, as they imply no more than the power or law by which bodies tend towards its centre. 

The incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, by a ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, diſcovered, from many oh- 
ſervations, that this law of gravitation or attraction was univerſally diffuſed throughout the world; and 
that the regular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this principle; fo that 
the earth and the moon attracted each other, and were both attracted by the ſun : and alſo that the 
force of attraction, exerted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs as the diſtance increaſed, in 


proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances ; that is, the power of attraction at double the diſtance was 


four times leſs, at triple the diſtance nine times leſs, and fo on. 


Now, 


* 
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Now, as the earth is attracted by the ſun and moon, all the parts of the earth will not gravitate to- 
ward s its centre in the ſame manner as if thoſe parts were not affected by ſuch attractions. And it 
is very evident, that was the earth entirely free from ſuch actions of the ſun and moon, the ocean be- 
ing equally attracted towards its centre on all ſides by the force of gravity, would continue in a perfect 
bagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but ſince the caſe 1s otherwiſe, the ocean mult needs rite 
nigher in theſe parts where the ſun and moon diminiſh their gravity, or where the ſun and moon have 
the greateſt attraction ; and as the force of gravity muſt be diminithed molt in thoſe places of the 
carth to which the moon is neareſt, or in the Zenith, that is, where the is vertical, her attraction 
there is conſequently moſt powerful; therefore the waters, in ſuch places, will rife higher than others, 
and it will be there full ſea. 

Ihe parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo thoſe that are diametrically oppoſite, will 
have high-water at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would equally gravitate towards the 
other half, were they free from all external attraction; but by the action of the moon the gravitation 
of one half of the earth towards its centre is diminiſhed, and the other increaſed. Now, in that hemi- 
phere of the earth next the moon, the parts in the Zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gra- 
vitation towards the earth's centre diminiſhed ; therefore the waters in thoſe parts muſt be higher than 
in any other part of this hemiſphere : and, in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the 
Nadir being leſs attracted by the moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the 
earth's centre; and conſequently the waters in theſe parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any 
other parts of this hemiſphere, | 

Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the 
Zenith and Nadir, will have low water: for as the waters in the Zenith and Nadir riſe at the ſame 
time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; 
and to ſupply the places of theic, others will move the ſame way, and fo on to the places ninety de- 
grees diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir; conſequently, in thoſe places where the moon appears in the 
horizon, the waters will have more liberty to deſcend tewards the centre; and therefore in thoſe places 
they will be the loweſt. | | 

Hence it plainly follows, that the ocean, if it entirely covered the ſurface of the earth, would be of 
a ſpheroidical or oval figure, whoſe tranſverſe or longeſt diameter would paſs through the place where 
the moon 1s vertical, and the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is in the horizon; and as the 
moon apparently ſhifts her poſition from eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, the longer 
diameter of the ſpheroid following the motion will occaſion the two floods and ebbs obſervable in 
about every twenty-five hours, which is the length of a lunar day; that is, the interval of tune be- 
tween the moon's leaving the meridian of any place, and her return to it again: ſo that the time of 
high-water any day is almoſt an hour later that it was the preceding day. 

The time of high- water is not preciſely the time of the moon's coming to the meridian, but about 
three hours after; for the moon acts with ſome force after ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby 
increaſes the libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into while ſhe was in the meridian ;, in 
the ſame manner, as a ſmall force applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe it (till 
higher. „„ 

The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month ; that is, about the times of the new and full 
moon, and are called ſpring tides; for at theſe times, the actions of both the ſun and moon con- 
cur or draw in the ſame right line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the conjunc- 
tion, or when the ſun and moon are on the fame fide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the 
waters in the Zenith, and conſequently in the Nadir: and when the ſun and moon are in oppoſition, 
that is, when the earth is between them, while one makes high-water in the Zenith and Nadir, the 
other does the fame. h 

The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month; namely, about the firſt and laſt quarters of 
the moon: and are called neap tides ; becauſe, in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes the water: fo that the tides are 
made only by the difference of their actions. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ſpring tides do 
not happen directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two after, when the attractions of the 
fun and moon have acted together for a conſiderable time. In like manner the neap tides happen a 
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day or two after the quarters, when the moon's attraction has been leſſened by that of the ſun for 


leveral days together. 


The ſpring tides are greater about the time of the equinox, that is, about the middle of March and 
September, than at any other times of the year; and the neap tides are then alſo leſs, becauſe 
the tranſverſe diameter of the ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high-waters, will at that time be in the 
earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe a great circle of the carth, by whoſe diurnal rotation thole 
high-waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in the ſame time they uſed to deſcribe a leſſer 
circle parallel to the equator; and conſequently the waters, being thrown more forcibly againſt the 
Ihores, they muſt riſe higher. | | 

All things hitherto explained would happen exactly, if the whole ſurface of the earth was covered 
with ſea : but ſince this is not the caſe, and there are a multitude of iſlands, beſides continents, lying in 
the way of the tide, which interrupts its courſe z therefore in many places ncar the ſhores there ariic a 
great variety of other appearances, b.ſides thoſe already mentioned, which require particular ſolu- 
tions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhore, ſtraits, and other objects, mult neceſſarily be conſidered; for 
inftance, as the ſea has no viſible paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be conliderecl as one 
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continent, extending from ſeventy- two degrees north to thirty-four degrees ſouth, the middle berweet 
thoſe two will be near Cape Blanco, in the latitude of nineteen degrees north; but it is inꝛpoſſible 
the flood tide ſhould ſer to the weſtward on the weſt coaft of Africa, like the general tide following 
the courſe of the moon, becauſe the continent for above fifty degrees north and ſouth bounds that ſea 
on the eaſt ; and therefore, if any regular tide, as JOY from the motion of the ſea from caſt to. 
welt, ſhould reach this place, it muſt either come the north of Europe ſouthward, or from the 
fouth of Africa northward, to the ſaid latitudes on the weſt coaſt of Africa. 

This opinion is confirmed by common experience, that the flood tide ſets to the fouthward along 

the coaſt of Norway, from the North Cape to the Naze, or entrance of the Baltic fea, and fo proceeds 
to the ſouthward along the eaſt coaſt of Great Britain; and in its paſſage ſupplies all theſe ports with. 
the tide one after another, the coaſt of Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds from the 
northward to the ſouthward ; and thus, on the days of the full or change, it is high-water at Aber- 
deen at forty-five minutes after twelve at night; but at Tinmouth-bar not till three in the morning. 
From hence, rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at the Spurn a little after five, but not till 
fix at Hull, by reaſon of the time required for its paſſing up the river; from thence paſſing over the 

Well-bank into Yarmouth Roads, it makes high-water there a little after eight, but in the Pier not 
till nine, and it requires an hour more to make high-water at Yarmouth : in the mean time, ſetting 
away to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at Harwich at half an hour after ten, at the Nore at 
twelve, at Graveſend at. half an hour after one, and at London at three, all the ſame day ; and 
though this, at firſt ſight, ſeems to contradict the hypotheſis of the natural motion of the tide bein 
from eaſt to weſt, yet as no tide can flow weſt from the main continent of Norway or Holland, or 
out of the Baltic, which is ſurrounded by the main continent, except at its entrance, it is evident that 
the tide we have been now tracing by its ſeveral ftages from Scotland to London is ſupplied by the 
tide, whoſe original motion is from eaſt to weft ; and as water always endeavours to maintain a level, 
it will in its paſſage flow towards any other point of the compaſs to fill up vacancies where it finds 
them, without contradicting, but rather confirming the firſt hypotheſis. 

While the tide or high-water is thus gliding along the eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo fets to the 
ſouthward along the weſtern coaſts of Scotland and Ireland, a branch of it falls into St. George's- 
channel, the flood running up north-eaſt, as may be naturally inferred from its being high-water ar 
Waterford above three hours before it is high-water at Dublin, and near three quarters ebb at Dublin 
before it is high-water at the Iſle of Man. 

But it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to trace the tides on our own coaſt; and therefore we ſhall 
return to the Britiſh channel, where we find the tides ſet to the ſouthward from the coaſt of Ireland, 
and in its paſſage a branch of it falls into the Britiſh channel between the Lizard and Ufhant. Its pro- 
greſs to the ſouthward may be eaſily proved by its being high-water on the full and change at Cape 
Clear at four, at Uſhant at fix, and at the Lizard at feven. The Lizard and Uſhant may be conſi- 
dered as the chops of the Britiſh channel, between which the flood ſets to the eaſtward along the coaſt 

of England and France, till it comes to the Galloper or Goodwin-ſands, where it meets the tide above- 
mentioned ſetting to the ſouthward, along the coaſt of England to the Thames: where thoſe two 
tides meeting, greatly contribute to the ſending a ſtrong tide up the Thames to London. And 
hence we may account for a very ſingular phenomenon that ſometimes happens in the river, and has 
been conſidered as a prodigy, we mean a double flux and reflux : for when the natural courſe of the 
tide is interrupted by a ſudden change of the wind, 44 Ae back and the other in, the conſe- 
man muſt be a double flux and reflux, and accordingly it has been twice high-water within three or 
our hours. 

But it will, perhaps, be objected, that this courſe of the flood tide to the eaftward up the channel 
is quite contrary to the hypotheſis of the general motion of the tides being from eaſt to weſt, and con- 
ſequently of its being high-water where the moon is vertical, or any where elſe in the meridian. | 

But this objection will be eaſily removed, if we conſider, that the particular direction of an 
branch of the tide doth not in the leaft contradict the general direction of the whole; a river, whoſe 
courſe is weſt, may ſupply canals that wind to the north, ſouth, or even to the eaſt, and yet the river 
keep its natural courſe ; and if the river ebb and flow, the canals fupplied by it will do the ſame, but 
not keep exact time with the river ; becaufe it would be flood, and the river advanced to ſome height 
| before the flood reached the further part of the canals, and the more remote the longer time it would 

require ; and it may be added, that if it was high water in the river juſt when the moon was on the 
meridian, fhe would be conſiderably paſt it, before it could be high-water in the fartheſt part of theſe 
canals or ditches, and the tide would ſet according to the courſe of the canals that received it. Now, 
as St. George's and the Britiſh channels are no more in proportion to the vaſt ocean, than ſuch canals 
are to a large navigable river, it 7 follows, that among thoſe obſtructions and confinements, the 
flood may ſet upon any other point of the compaſs as well as weſt, and may make high-water at any 


other time, as well as when the moon is upon the meridian, and yet no way contradict the general 
theory of the tide above-aſſerted. Mt | as 
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xxxvii 


Of the Conſtruction of MAPS and CHARTS. 


S it is impoſſible to repreſent every part of a ſpherical ſurface upon a plane, in its due propor- 
tion, without diſtortion or contraction; ſo every map, on which the ſuperficies of the earth 

are delineated, will de diſtorted in ſome parts, and contracted in others; and though every part, when 
truly meaſured, will be found to agree very accurately with the globe; yet the appearance WE the whole 
will be different, the ſame parts of the earth exhibit a different figure, as different methods of pro- 
jection are made uſe of. The two principal methods uſed in delineating maps are, the Orthographic 
and the Stereographic ; the former ſuppoſes the eye placed at an infinite diſtance, and the latter in 

the pole or centre of the plane of projection. In order therefore to make an orthographic projection, 
the tollowing obſervations muſt be carefully attended to : 

Conceive the eye placed at an infinite diſtance from the globe; and at the ſame time, a plane to 
paſs through the centre of the globe, and to ſtand at right angles to the line connecting the centres 
of the globe and eye ; if from the eye thus poſited, an infinite right line be imagined to be drawn, 
through any point of the circumference of any circle deſcribed upon the ſurface o hs globe, and the 
ſame right line be carried about the circumference of the given circle, till it return to the place 
from whence it began to move ; or which 1s the ſame thing, it from any point in the circumference 
of any circle deſcribed upon the ſurface of the globe, a right line be imagined to fall perpendicular 
on the given plane, and that this line be carried round the circumference of the given circle, con- 
ſtantly perpendicularly to the plane, and parallel to itſelf, it will deſcribe on the cutting plane an or- 
thographic repreſentation of that circle; and after the ſame manner, if rays infinitely long be ima- 
gined to flow from the eye to the circumference of every circle deſcribed upon the globe, and theſe 
rays be carried about the circumference of each reſpective circle till they return to the place from 
whence they began to move, they will trace out on the given plane, what is called an orthographic 
projection of the ſphere. | N 3 

This paralleliſm and perpendicularity of the generating and deſcribing ray is the eſſential and pri- 
mary property of orthographic projection: and though, according to the Euclidian idea of parallel 
lines, they can never be conceived to meet if infinitely produced; yet if we conſider the infinitely 
{mall inclination of the infinitely ſmall portion of the incident rays, intercepted between the ſurface 
of the ſphere and the plane, the inclination itſelf vaniſhes, and the parallel and perpendicular property 
actually exiſts. = 85 1 

We ſhall not dwell any longer on the nature of orthographic projection, as maps are very rarely, 
if ever, drawn in that manner, its principal uſe being the aſtronomical computations, to which it is 

excellently adapted. | | 

The Stereographic projection is that on which our maps are generally made, and depends upon 
this principle : That if the plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the plane of projection, then an eye 
placed in one you of that meridian will project all the circles in the oppoſite hemiſphere into circular 
arches on the ſaid plane ; and the diamenter dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres, is called 


conception : 


Suppoſe a rectangular plane was rolled about a globe till the edges of the plane met, and formed a 
kind of concave cylinder, incloſing the globe, and touching its equator. Conceive the ſurface of 
. this globe to ſwell, like a bladder while it is blowing up, from the equator towards the poles, pro- 


portionally in latitude as it does in longitude, until every part of its ſurface meets that of the con- 
Jol. I. 
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cave cylinder, and impreſſes thereon the lines that are drawn on the globular ſurface. Then will 
the cylinder or rectangular plane, on being unrolled, repreſent a ſea- chart, whoſe parts bear the ſame 

roportion to one another, as the correſpondent parts do on the globe. But both the meridians and 
parallels of latitude will be ſtraight lines. Every parallel of latitude will become equal to the equator, 
and the meridians lengthened as the parallels increaſe; conſequently the diſtances between the parallels 
of latitude will be wider and wider as they approach the poles ; and theſe will increaſe in proportion 
to the fecants of their reſpective channels. 185 


Hence it appears, that the ſecantes by the addition of the diſtances of the parallels from the equator 


are obtained. And theſe ſeveral diſtances, which are called meridional parts, being diſpoſed in a 


table correſponding to the degrees arid minutes in a quadrant, from a table of meridional parts ; and 
_ theſe ſer off from the equator, and on the meridian both ways towards the north and ſouth, will give 

the points through which the parallels of latitude muſt paſs. A view of the map annexed will explain 
this conſtruction, in which the meridians are at equal diſtances from each other; but the diſtances 
between the parallels of latitude unequal. The great uſe of this projection is in navigation; becauſe 
on it the rhumb line, or the tract a ſhip deſcribes on the ſurface of the ocean in failing on a ſingle 
courſe, is repreſented by a ſtraight line, which is not the caſe in any other projection, where the ſeveral 
degrees of latitude and longitude are repreſented in a true proportion to each other. 


_ 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


The Mars and Pxivrs for the FixsT VoLume are to be placed in the following Order. 


RONTISPIECE, — facing the title | Commemoration of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon — 243 


Map of the world, —— before the introduction] Scene in a ſeraglio, — — — — 246 
Map of Aſia, — — facing book I. p. 5 | A general view of the ruins of Palmyra, — — 260 
The marriage ceremony of the Japaneſe, — facing p. 11 | Remains of the temple of the ſun in Palmyra, — ibid. 
The Japaneſe trampling on the image of our Saviour Map of Turky in Aſia, — — — 265 
and the Virgin Mary, — 20A general view of Balbec, — — — 288 
Map of China, 26 | Map of Africa, — — — 307 
The feſtival in honour of Confuſius, — — 57 Ceremony upon the overflowing of the Nile at 
Kamprſcadale huts —— — 77 | Cairo, — — — — — 316 
Map of India, — — 179 Claas the Hottentot ſurrendering himſelf priſoner to 


— <0 
191 Attachment of an Hottentot, — — — 376 
Ordeal, trial of the Gentoos of India, — 196 | Map of Negroland and Guinea, — — — 408 


A view of Surat, — — 223 The king of Jagra ſummoned before Mumbo Jumbo, 448 
Map of Perſia, — — — — 226 Map of Barbar, — — — — 480 


The ſwing uſed in India for a diverſion, — — 184] the Dutch enſign, — 
The Gentoo woman burning herſelf, — — 


The Mars and Pars for the SE co VoLUME are to be placed in the following Order. 
£ | 


AP of Europe, — — — facing page 3| William Tell's bold anſwer to the tyrant after having 

Turky in Europe, — — — 41 ſhot the apple from his ſon's head,. — — 302 

'The lady Mary Wortley Montague viſiting the Sul- Map of Italy, — — 330 
tana Hafeten, — . =—— — 9A view of St. Peter's at Rome, — — 389 
Ruins of Athens, 3 plates —— — 13 Mount Veſuvius — 3 
Map of Ruſſia, — — — 33 Map of Naples and Sicily, — — 395 
Marriage ceremony of the Ruſſians, — — 38 Proceſſion of the penitent proſtitutes at Naples, — 398 
Map of Poland, — — 55 | Map of Spain and Portugal, — 412 
Map of the kingdom of Pruſſia and Poliſh Pruſſia, 75 | Map of France, — 44 
Map of Sweden and Norway, — — 82] Murder of the duke of Burgundy, —— —— 451 
Map of Denmark ——— — 109 View of Paris | — — 44 
Map of the empire of Germany, — — 138 Map of England and Wales, —— — 498 
Map of the cirele of Auſtria, — — 146] Murderof king Edward,. — — 500 
Map of the kingdom of Bohemia, — — 138 Stone-henge, — — 522 
Map of the duchy of Sileſia, — — 162] Boadicea haranguing the Britons, —— —— 538 
Map of Lower Saxony, —— 170| Map of Scotland, — — 577 
Map of the circle of Weſtphalia, — 247 | Map of Ireland, — — Ga; 
Map of the circle of Franconia, — — 218 Map of North America, — 625 
A Nuremburgh marriage, — — 224A view of Quebec from the Baſon, — — 637 
Map of the Netherlands, — — 277A Sachem exhorting the Indians to war, — — 646 
Map of the United Province, —— — 282 | Weſt Indies, — — — 680 
The aſſaſſination of the prince of Orange, — 285 Map of South America, — — 728 


| Manners of the Spaniards in South America, — 730 
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BOOK I. 
Of ASIA in general. 


W E ſhall begin with deſcribing thoſe countries in 


our hemiſphere that are firſt enlightened by the 
riſing ſun; and, proceeding with that glorious 


orb from caſt to weſt, ſhall regularly advance, viewing in 
progreſſive order the various regions of the terraqueous 


globe. 


It was in Aſia that the All-wiſe Creator is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to have planted the garden of Paradiſe, in 
which he formed thg firit of the human race. It was there 
that arts firſt were — that edifices were firſt erected, 


and cities built. 


It was Aſia that became the nurſery of 


the riſing world, after it had been deſtroyed by the general 
deluge; and from thence the deſcendants of oah founded 


colonies in all parts of the ſpacious earth. 


In Aſia the 


Moſt High placed his once favoured people the Jews, 
whom he enlightened by revelations delivered by the pro- 


phets, and to whom he gave the oracles of truth. 


It was 


in Aſia too that the moiſt glorious inſtance of the Divine 
love was accompliſhed by the birth, the life, the doctrine, 
the miracles, the ſufferings, and death ofthe Great Meſſiah ; 
There the firſt Chriſtian churches were founded, and 
watered by the blood of the martyrs. There Chriſtianity 
ſpread with an amazing rapidity, and, even in the apol- 
tolic age, was carried from Judea to India. 

Theſe advantages render it highly proper that we ſhould 
begin with Aſia, which is alſo ſuperior to Europe and 
Africa in the extent of its territories, it ſtretching into 
all climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the 


hardy inhabitants, cloathed in furs, are drawn in fled 
over the ſnow, to the ſultry regions of India and Siam, 
where, ſeated on the heavy elephant, the people ſhelter | 


ges 


themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by the ſpreading um- 
brella. In many parts of theſe vaſt regions the ſerenity of 
the air, the fertility of the ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of the fruits, 
the fragrancy and balſamic qualities of the plants, ſpices, 
and gums, the beauty and value of the gems, and the fine- 
neſs of its ſilks and cottons gave it ſuch charms, that in 
the earlieſt ages it was the ſeat of the empires of the Aſly- 
rians, Medes, Perſians, and Greeks ; after the extinction 
of theſe empires, the Romans carried their arms even 


beyond the Ganges. 


In all theſe various revolutions the 


natives were poſſeſſed of ſome ſhare of power, wealth, 
and opulence ; till at. length the Mahometans, or as they 
are uſually called, the Saracens, ſpread their devaſtations 
very widely over this continent, to the utter extirpation 
of liberty and the polite arts, deſtroying all its ancient 
ſplendor, and rendering the moſt fertile ſpots of Aſia un- 


cultivated deſarts. 


On the death oi 'Tamerlane, the 


Turks became conquerors, and took poſleſſion of the 


middle regions of Aſia, which they now enjoy. 


On ac- 


count of the rich commodities which the ſouthern parts of 
Aſia afford, the people of many diſtant countries ſtill 
carry on a conſiderable trade with each other; and the 
Indies are reſorted to for the purpoſes of commerce by all 
the maritime powers of Europe. Various are the religi- 


ons profeſled in Aſia. 
and conſiderable numbers of them were ſettled in ſome of 
the moſt remote parts of the Eaſt Indies many centuries 
before the paſſage to thoſe countries was diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe. Chriſtianity is far from being eſtabliihed 
in Aſia, notwithſtanding the Popiſh miſſionaries have 
laboured with indefatigable zeal to intioduce it, but fome 
ſect of Chriſlians are tolerated in different parts; but 


Many Jews are diſperſed here, 


4 


its profeſſors generally groan under the yoke of Turkiſh 
oppreſſion. The two ſects of the religion of Mahomet 
have over-ſpread one third of Aſia, and almoſt all the reſt 
are involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different forms; 
the moſt conſiderable of which are the worſhippers of 
Brama and of Foe: beſides theſe there are the more ſaga- 
cious followers of Confucius, and ſome of a far more 
ancient ſect, who derive their principles from Zoroaſter, 
acknowledging but one Supreme Deity, whom they wor- 
ſhip under the ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem the 
brighteſt and pureſt emblem of the All- perfect God. 

The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 148 
degrces of eaſt longitude from London, and between the 
equator and 72 degrees north latitude, without including 
the iſlands that lie to the ſouth. It is about 4740 miles in 
length, from the Dardanels on the weſt, to the eaſtern 
ſhore of Tartary ; and about 4.380 miles in breadth, from 
the moſt ſouthern part of Malacca to the moſt northern 
cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen 
Ocean on the north. On the weſt it is ſeparated from 
Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant, 
the Archipelago, the Heleſpont, Propontis, Boſphorus, 
the Black Sea, the River Don, and a line drawn from it 
to the River Tobol, and from thence to the Oby, which 
falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt it is bounded 
by the Pacific Ocean, and on the ſouth by the Indian 
Ocean, ; 

Beſides the empires of Japan, China, Hindoſtan, and 
Perſia, the Ruſhans and Turks hold conſiderable terri- 
tories; it has alſo many leſs conſiderable ſovereignties. 

To theſe may be added the dominions eſtabliſhed here 
by the Europeans; namely, the Spaniards in the Philip- 


pine iſlands ; 2. the Dutch at Batavia in the iſle of Java, 


the Spice iſlands, Celebes or Macafler, and on the coaſt 
of the iſle of Ceylon, &c. 3. the Portugueſe in Goa, and 
other coaſts of India. Theſe have all an abſolute and ſu- 
preme authority ; and the European governors have, in a - 
great meaſure, the power of arbitrary princes. To theſe 
we fhall ſubjoin, 4. the Engliſh ſettlements at Bengal, 
Fart St. George, Bombay, &c. 5. the French at Pondi- 
cherry, &c. which however were almoſt entirely reduced 
by the Engliſh during the laſt war. 6. the Danes at 
Tranquebar and Dancſburg, on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
NC, | 

The languages ſpoken in Aſia are too numerous to be 
reckoned up. The principal are the Japaneſe, the Chi- 
neſe, the Malayan, the Arabic, Perſian, Hindoſtan, T ar- 
tarian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, the modern Greck, and many 


others, almoſt every country and iſland having a diſtinct 
language. 


0 


A conciſe view of Aſia, beginning at the eaft, and pro- 
ceeding to the welt. | 

I. The empire of Japan. 

II. China, which is divided into north and fouth. 

III. India, comprehending 

1. The peninſula of India beyond the Ganges; con- 
taining Cochinchina, Tonquin, Pegu, and Siam; 
which latter is ſubdivided into Martaban, Siam and 
Malacca, 

2. The peninſula on this fide the Ganges; containing 

the Decan, * Biſnagar, and Malabar. 


IV. 


* 
„ 
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Scio, Samos, Coos, and a few others of leſs note. 
VII. Turky in Afia, which is divided into Eaſtern and | The principal rivers of Aſia are, the Euphrates, Tigris, 


Weſtern. The Eaſtern contains Diarbeck, Turco- | Jordan, Indus, Ganges, Oby, Orchardus, Volga, Che- 
mania, and 4 The Weſtern comprehends | ſel and the Oxus. Its higheſt mountains are, Caucaſus, 


Arabia, Paleſtine, Syria, and Anatolia. Tauris, Ida, Libanus, Carmel, Sinai, Horeb and Olym- 
1 VIII. The Aſiatic iſlands are divided into three claſſes : | pus. 


| Y 
| 1. Thoſe of the Eaſtern Ocean, viz. the Marian or,] A clearer idea of the continent and iſlands of Aſia may 
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EY 1 IV. Hindoſtan, or the empire of the Great Mogul, as 2. Thoſe in the Indian Ocean, which are the Mo- 
nn it is generally, though improperly called in Europe; luccas, viz. Tidor, &c. and the Spice iſlands, 
1. 1 no ſuch title being aſſumed by the emperor there; in namely, Buda, 8 Ceram, Ternate, Timor, 
"* oh | which are many petty kingdoms, which of late have Gilola, &c. Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Cey- 
3x f | erected themſelves into free ſtates, or fallen under the lon, the Maldivia iſlands, &c. 

a i juriſdiction of the Engliſh Eaſt-[ndia-company. 3. On the coaſts of Aſia, and in the Mediterraneen, as 
1 V. Great Tartary, Siberia, Samojedia, and Aſiatic Ruſſia. Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſbos or Metelane, Chios or 
4 VI. Perſia. 
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bY | | Ladrone iſlands, Formoſa, and the Philippine fMlands. be conveyed by the following tables. 
: | | 
* 1 A general View of the Continent of Aſia, as above divided into fix 
= | diſtinct Empires or Kingdoms. 
1 P 8 
"= Dit. & bearing 1 85 
223 and Length. |Breadth. | Chief Cities. from Lond. in| Religions. | 
. « i Engliſh miles. ö 
a [The tribes of Tar- 78 
7 > ( |Ruſſian tars living in a ſtate] Tobolfki 2160 N. E. [|Chriſt. & Pagan 
b 3) [Chineſe of continual inteſ-| Chynian 4480 N. E. Pagans | 
þ — Mogulean tine warfare have no Tibet 3780 E. Pagans | 
5 Independent ſcertain limits of ter- Samarcand 2800 E. Pagans | 
T ritory. | 
4 2 China 1449 | 1260 [Pekin 4320 S. E. \Pagans 
1 : 3 [Mogul Emp. | 2000 1500 609% Wh — 3720 S. E. Mah. & Pagans | 
. 4 trons 2000 1000 Siam or Pegu [5040 S. E. Pagans 
5 Perſia 1300 | 1100 Iſpahan 2460 S. E. |Mahometans 
Fart of Arabia 1300 1200 |Mecca 2640 S. E. |Mahometans 
& | |Syria 270 160 Aleppo 1860 S. E. Chriſt. & Mah. 
Gy Holy Land 210 go Jeruſalem 1920 S. E. |Chriſt. & Mah. 
; NL | 6 5 ; |[Natolia 750 308 |Burſa or Smyrna|[144o S. E. |Mahometans 
| — . — 
i x | Meſopotamia | Mahometans, 
v E r 310 |Bagdat 32160 8. E. with ſome | | 
1 5 Turcomania 360 300 Erzerum 1860 8. E. few Chriſti- 
1 Georgia | 210 140 [Leſtis 1920 E. OR 
W 600 The Aſiatic iſlands lie in the Pacific, Eaſtern, and Indian oceans, or in the Levant; the 
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Of its Situatian, Form, and Extent. The Rocks and Whirl- 
pools on its Crofts. Its Volcanoes, Hot-ſprings, and fre- 
quent Earthquakes. 


HE great and wealthy empire of Japan is called 

by the natives Niphon, which fignifies the foun- 
dauon of the ſun, and is thus named from the largeſt of 
the iſſands of which that empire is compoſed; but by the 
Chineſe it is called Zippon or Siphon. 

The iflands of Japan are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, 
to the caſt of China, and lying between 31 and 42 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 139 and 147 degrees of 
eaſt longitude fiom London; the ſun riſes there about 
nine hours before it appears to us. 

NIPHON, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, extends from 


ſcuth to welt, and then turns up to the north; it is about 


GOO miles in length, and in ſome parts near 360in breadth. 
To this iſland ate added two others much ſmaller, and ſe- 
Parated from it only by narrow ſtraits. Mr. Kæmpfer 
obſerves, that the empire of Japan may, in mary reſpects, 
be compared tothe kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
being much after the ſame manner, though in a more 
eminent degrce, divided and broke through by forelands, 
arms of the ſea, great bays and inlets, running deep into 
the country, and forming many ſmall iſlands, peninſulas, 
gulphs, and harbours, Beſides, as the king of Great Britain 
is ſovereign of three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; fo likewiſe, he adds, the Japaneſe emperor hath 
the ſupreme juriſdiction of three iſlands. The firſt and 
largeſt, called Niphon, runs length-ways, from eaſt to 
welt, in the form of a jaw-bone, whoſe crooked part is 
turned to the north. A narrow channel or ſtrait full 
of rocks and iſlands, ſome inhabited, ſome uninhabited, 
parts it from the ſecond, which is next to it in ſize: 


and, from its wie to the. ſouth-weſt of Nihon, is called 


Saikokf,, or the Weſtern Country; and is about 592 
Engliſh miles in circumference. The third iſland is ſitu- 
ated between the firſt and ſecond, and is nearly of a ſquare 
figure, and, from its being divided into four provinces, 
the Japaneſe call it Sic, or the Country of Four. Theſe 
three large iſlands are encompaſſed by an inconceivable 
number of others, ſome of which are ſmall, rocky, and 
barren; others large, rich, and fo fruitful as to be go- 
verned by petty princes. 

Theſe iflauds, to which are added two more conquered 
from the kingdom of Corca, are divided into ſixty-eight 
provinces, and theſe again into fix hundred and four leſſer 
diſtricts. It is proper here to add, that, beſides the iſlands 
and provinces already mentioned, there are ſome at a 
greater diſtance, which, though they do not properly be- 
long to the empire of Japan, either acknowledge the em- 
peror's ſupremacy, or live under his protection. 

The borders of the empire are ſecured by rocky, 


mountainous coaſts, and a tempeſtuous ſea, which, on ac- 


count of its ſhallowneſs, will admit none but ſmall veſſels, 
nor can thoſe approach without imminent danger; for the 
depth of moſt of the gulphs and harbours being yet un- 
known, and others, which the pilots of the country are 
better acquainted with, being unfit to ſecure ſhips of 
conſiderable burden, it ſeems as if nature deſigned theſe 
lands to be a kind of little world, independent of the 
ret ; eſpecially as they poſſeſs whatever is neceſſary to 
render the lives of the inhabitants pleaſant and delight- 
ful, and to enable them to ſubſiſt without a commerce 
with diſtant nations. 

The coaſts of Japan are alſo ſecured by two remarkable 


and dangerous whirl-pools. The one lying near Simabara, | 


is at high-water even with the ſurface of the ſea; but the 
tide no ſooner begins to ebb, than after ſome violent turn- 
geh it is ſaid ſuddenly to ſink to the depth of fifteen 

thoms, ſwallowing up with great force the ſhips, boats, 
and whatever at that fatal junCture comes within its reach, 
and daſhing them to pieces againſt the rocks at the bot- 
tom, where they ſometimes remain under water, and at 


- 


others are thrown out again at many miles diſtance, The 
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other, which lies near the coaſt of the province of K;j- 
nokuni, ruſhes with a loud boiſterous noiſe about a ſmall 
rocky iſland, which, by the violence of the motion, is 
kept in a perpetual trembling. But though this has a very 
formidable appearance, it is eſteemed leſs dangerous than 
the other; for as its noiſe may be heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance, it may be eaſily avoided. | 

Water ſpouts are alſo frequently obſerved to riſe in the 
ſeas of Japan, and to turn towards the coaſts, Theſe 
the ignorant Japaneſe fancy are a kind of water-dragons, 
with a long watery tail, flying up into the air with a 
ſwift and violent motion; for which reaſon they give 
them the name of ſpouting dragons. 

Japan is very remarkable for the great number of its 
burning mountains: particularly, not far from Firando, is 
a ſmall rocky iſland, which hath been burning and tremb- 
ling for many centuries; and in another ſmall iſland, oppo- 
ſite to Santzuma, is a volcano that has been burning at dif- 
ferent intervals for many ages. On the ſummit of a 
mountain, in the province of Figo, is a large cavern, for- 
merly the mouth of a volcano, but the flame has ceaſed, 
probably for want of combuſtible matter. In the ſame 
province, near a religious ſtructure called the Temple of 
the jealous God of Aſo, a perpetual flame iſſues from the 
top of a mountain. In the province of T/ikuſen is 
another burning mountain, where was formerly a coal- 
pit; but it being ſet on fire by the careleſſneſs of the work- 
men, it has been burning ever ſince. Sometimes a black 
ſmoak, accompanied with a very diſagreeable ſtench, is ob- 
ſerved to iſſue out of the top of a famous mountain called 
Feſi, in the province of Seruga. This mountain is ſaid 
to be nearly as high as the pike of Teneriffe; but in ſhape 
and beauty is ſuppoſed . to have no equal; and its top is 
covered with perpetual ſnow. 

It is worthy of remark, that many cold ſprings and hot- 
baths arife upon and about this mountain; among which 
there is a famous hot-bath, eſteemed an infallible cure for 
the venereal diſeaſe, by the patient's bathing in it for a 
few moments for ſeveral days together. 

From the ſame cauſe which produces fo many volcanoes 
it probably ariſes, that this country is more ſubject to 
earthquakes than perhaps any other in the known world, 
ſince both doubtleſs proceed from the vaſt quantity of ſul- 
phureous and nitrous materials diſperſed thro' the bowels of 
the earth. Indeed earthquakes are fo frequent in Japan, 
that the natives dread them no more than the Europeans 
do ſtorms of thunder and lightning. They imagine that 
earthquakes are cauſed by a huge whale creeping under 
ground. Yet ſometimes the ſhocks are ſo violent, and laſt 
to long, that whole cities are deſtroyed, and many thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants buried under the ruins. Particu- 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended by a great 
fire, which broke out at the fame time, occafioned by 
the concuſhon which threw all bodies into one promiſcuous 
heap, deſtroyed almoſt the whole city of Jedo, together 
with the king's palace, and 200,000 of the inhabitants. 
Yet it is obſervable, that ſome particular places in Japan 
are entirely free from this calamity. The Japaneſe 
reaſon variouſly upon this phznomenon ; ſome attributing | 
it to thoſe places being fixed on the immoveable centre of 
the earth ; and others ſuppoſing that it is owing to the 
ſanctity of thoſe places, and to the powerful protection of 
their tutelar gods, 
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A general Account of the Climate, Soil, Produce, and Rivers 
of Japan. Of its Minerals and Gems, Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Flowers, and different Kinds of Corn. 


| ole enjoys a happy and healthful climate, it not be- 
ing expoſed to the burning heat of a more ſouthern 
lun, nor to the extreme cold and ſevere froſts of the more 
northern regions : for it is well known, that in general no 
countries are ſo fruitful, and none ſo pleaſant and agree- 
able, as thoſe which lie in between 3o and 40 degrees of 
north latitude. The weather is, however, ſubject to fre- 
quent changes; for in the winter they have ſnow and 
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_ acquainted with its bed, muſt be employed to lead a horſe 


in flat cakes, and fold at an high price. 
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pretty hard froſts. On the contrary the ſummer, parti- hold-goods, hooks, cramp-irons in buildings and ſhips, 
cularly during the Dog- days, is extremely hot, and thun- | and ſuch other things as in moſt countries are made o- 


der and lightning frequently happen. Rains fall through- 
out the whole year; but with the greateſt profuſion in 
the months of June and July, which are on that account 
called Water- months. However, the rainy ſeaſon is far 
from coming up to that regularity which is obſerved in 
other and hotter parts of the Eaſt Indies, | 

The country is for the moſt part mountainous, rocky, 
and naturally barren; but, through the indefatigable 
care and induſtry of the inhabitants, they have rendered 
it (o fruitful as to ſupply them with all manner of ne- 
cellarics, beſides the fiſh which the rivers and the ſea 
afford. Several provinces produce gold, others filver, 
others copper, others tin, others lead, and others iron. One 
of the burning mountains throws out great quantit:es of 
ſulphur, which is alſo dug up in many other places; and 
another produces the white clay of which they make all 
ſorts of procelain-wares. From others are brought great 
quantities of timber; and from others pit-coal. Others 
breed oxen ; others horſes. One province is remarkably 
fruitful in rice, another in cheſnuts, another in figs, and 
another in fruit. The coaſt of one province is famous for 
its ſhell<hſh, another for its ſea-weeds and other ſub- 
marine plants, and the coaſts in general afford a plentiful 
ſupply of a variety of fiſh, Pearls are found in the Gulph 
of Omura, ambergris upon the coaſts of the Riuku iſlands, 
and ſeveral provinces produce eryſtals and precious ſtones. 
Nor have they occaſion to ſend for medicines from abroad ; 
the many mountains and valleys producing, in the com- 
paſs of one country, what plants and trees grow in dif- 
ferent climates. 

The country is alſo plentifully ſupplied with freſh wa- 
ter, and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers ; ſome of 
which are ſo large and rapid, from their riſing on ſteep 
high mountains, or from the profuſeſhowers of rain which 
frequently fall, thatno bridges can be built over them, and 
they cannot be paſſed without danger. One of the moſt 
famous of theſe is the river Vin, which is a mile and a 
half broad ; and it having no bridge, it muſt be forded 
over. But the force and rapidity with which it falls down 
from the mountains is ſo great, that even when the water 
is ſo low as to be ſcarcely knee-deep, five ſtrong men, well 


over ; for, beſides its rapidity, the many large ſtones that 
lie at the bottom, contribute to render the paſſage equall 
difficult and dangerous. But the people whole — 
it is to ford paſſengers acroſs this and other rivers, to 
oblige them to take due care, are by the laws of the 
country made anſwerable for the lives of thoſe they 
conduct. 

It has been obſerved, that gold is found in ſeveral pro- 
vinces. The greateſt quantity is melted out of its own 
ore; but ſome they waſh out of the ſands; and a ſmall 
quantity is alſo contained in the copper. The emperor 
claims the ſupreme juriſdiction, not only of all the gold 
mines, but of all the mines of the empire, none of which 
may be worked without a licence obtained from him : 
for of the produce of all the mines that are worked, he 
claims two thirds, and the other third is left to the lord of 
the province in which the mines lie; but as theſe lords 
generally reſide upon the ſpot, they take care to render 
their ſhare nearly equal to that received by the emperor. 

The ſilver found here is very fine, and there are mines 
of it in ſeveral places, particularly in the northern 
provinces. 

One of the provinces alſo affords a ſmall quantity of 
tin, which is ſo exceeding fine and white, that it almoſt 
comes up to filver: but the Japaneſe make little uſe of 
this metal. | 

Copper is the moſt common of all the metals found in 
Japan. Some of it is the fineſt and moſt malleable of any in 
the world; other ſorts are not exceedingly fine, but mixed 
with a conſiderable quantity of gold, which the Japaneſe 
ſeperate and refine, All this copper is brought to Saccai, 
one of the five principal cities, where it is refined and caſt 
into ſmall cylinders, about a ſpan and a half long, and a 
finger thick. Braſs is very ſcarce, and much dearer than 
copper; lapis calaminaris being imported from "Tonquin 


Iron ore is dug up only on the confines of three of the 
provinces ; but it is found there in large quantities. As 


iron, are in Japan made of _— : they do not however 
dreſs their proviſions in veſſels of that metal, but have 
a particular fort of light kettles made of a compoſition 


of iron. 


Coals are dug up in great quantities in moſt of the nor- 
thern provinces. 
Agates of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of which are extraordinary 
fine, and of a bluiſh colour, reſembling ſaphires, and 
allo cornelians and jaſpers are brought from a mountain 
on the northern extremities of the province of Osju. 
Pearls, by the Japaneſe called ſhell-jewels, are found 
almoſt every where about Saikokf in oyſters and ſeveral 
other ſea-ſhells. The natives formerly ſet little value on 
them, till they learnt that the Chineſe were willing to 
purchaſe them at an high price. 
Moſt of their ſulphur is brought from a ſmall neigh- 
bouring iſland, which froin the great plenty it affords, 
is called the Sulphur Iſland. 
Formerly it was thought inacceſſible on account of the 
thick ſmoke which was obſerved continually to riſe from 
it, and from the imaginary ſpectres by which the people 
ſuppoſed it to be haunted : but at laſt, a man of courage 
and reſolution obtaining leave to examine its ſtate and ſi- 
tuation, he choſe fifty reſolute fellows to accompany him, 
who, going on ſhore, found on the top of an eminence a 
large flat ſpot of ground covered with ſulphur ; and ever 
ſince, that iſland brings in to the prince of Sa/zuma about 
twenty thouſand cheſts of ſilver per annum, ariſing from 
the ſulphur dug up these, beſides the profit he makes of 
the trees and timber that grow along the ſhore. The 
country of Samabara, particularly about the hot baths, 
affords a fine, pure, native ſulphur ; but the inhabitants 
dare not venture to diy it up for fear of offending the tu- 
telar genius of the place, whom they imagine unwilling 
to ſpare it, 
Here alſo is found a naphtha of a reddiſh colour, which 
the natives burn in lamps inſtead of oil. 
Ambergris is found upon the coaſts, chiefly in the in- 
/ any of a whale which is frequently caught near the 
ore. 
All ſorts of ſubmarine plants, ſhrubs, corallines, corals, 
ſtones, muſhrooms, ſea-tans, algæ, fuci, and the like; as 
alſo ſhells of all kinds are found in the greateſt plenty in 
the Japaneſe ſeas, no-ways inferior in beauty to thoſe 
found about Amboyna and the other Spice Iflands : but 
the natives ſet ſo little value on them, that they will not 
be at the trouble of looking for them. 
The varniſh tree is one of the moſt uſeful trees of this 
country ; it affording a milky juice which the Japaneſe 
make uſe of in varniſhing, or, as we call it, japanning all 
their houſhold-goods, diſhes, and plates of wood: which 
are ſo highly eſteemed, both by the prince and peaſant, 
that even at the emperor's table ſervices of lackered ware 
are preferred to thoſe of gold and filver. The true var- 
niſh tree is of a kind peculiar to this country, and pro- 
duces a more beautiful varniſh than is any-where elle to 
be found. | 

Though the fruit of both the black and white mulberry - 
tree is entirely inſipid, and not fit to be eaten; yet this de- 
fect is fully compenſated by the extenſive uſefulneſs of its 
leaves in feeding ſilk- worms. The mulberry-tree grows 
in moſt parts of Japan, but in the greateſt plenty in the 
northern provinces, where many cities and villages almoſt 
entirely ſubſiſt upon the ſilk manufactures. 

The kadſi, or paper-tree, is of the mulberry kind. 
Though it grows wild in the country, yet on account of 
its great uſefulneſs they tranſplant and cultivateit in ſeve- 
ral places. It grows with ſurprizing quickneſs, and ſpreads 
its branches very far. It affords a great quantity of bark, 
of which they make not only paper, but ſtuſſs, cloth, 
ropes and ſeveral other things. But a farther account 
will be given of this tree under the manufactures of Japan. 

The ſanſio is a middle-{:zed tree, armed with prickles. 
Its bark and huſks are uſed inſtead of pepper and ginger, 
and the natives eat the leaves on account of their plea- 
ſant aromatic taſte, | 

Bay-trees of ſeveral kinds grow in Japan. That which 
bears red berries exactly reſembles the cinnamon tree, both 
in its ſhape and in the figure and ſubſtance of its leaves : 
its bark has an aromatic taſte, but it is much inferior ts 
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iron is ſomewhat dearer than copper, ſuch kinds of houſ- 


the agreeable ſweetneſs of the true cinnamon, 
| The 


The camphire-tree alſo reſembles a bay-tree ; but bears 
black and purple berries. The country people prepare the | 
camphire by v ſingle decoction of the roots and wood cut 
into ſmall pieces. This is extremely cheap, and much 
inferior to the true Bornean camphire, which is ſaid to be 
gathered from the ſtumps of old camphire trees in the 
iſland of Borneo, upon inciſions being made between the 
wood and bark. 

The tea ſhrub, though one of the moſt eſteemed plants 
that grow in Japan, is allowed no other room but round 
the borders of rice and corn- fields, and in barren places 
unfit for the culture of other things. This ſhrub grows 
but ſlowly, and riſes to the height of a fathom, or more; 
and the riſing ſtem ſoon ſpreads into many irregular 
branches and twigs. The bark 1s 245 thin, and of a 
cheſnut colour, a little greyiſh on the ſtem, and inclined 
to green on the extremities of the twigs. The branches 
are irregularly beſet with leaves, —_ on very ſmall 
foot-ſtalks, which would not drop off were they not 
plucked, the plant being an ever-green. The flowers come 
forth in autumn, one or two together, not unlike wild 
roſes, an inch or ſomething more in diameter, with very 
little ſmell, white, and compoſed of fix round petala, or 
leaves, ſtanding on foot- ſtalks half an inch long, which 
from a ſmall ſlender beginning, inſenſibly grow larger, and 
endinznuncertain number, commonly 5 or 6 ſmall round 
leaves, which ſerve in{tcad of the calyx. To the flowers 
ſucceed the fruit in great plenty, commonly compoſed of 
three round capſulz of the ſize of wild plumbs grown 
together to one common foot-ſtalk, as to a centre, but 
diitinguiſhed by three pretty deep partitions. Each capſula 
contains a huſk, nut, and feed. The huſk is green, in- 
clining to black, hen ripe, of a fat, membranou*, and 
ſomewhat woody ſubſtance, gaping on its upper ſurface, 
after a year's ſtanding, for the nut, which lies within, to 
appear. 'Thenut is almoſt round, and is covered with athin 
hardiſh ſhining cheſnut ſhell, which, being cracked, diſco- 
vers a reddiſh kernel of a firm ſubſtance like that of a fil- 
bert, at firſt of a ſweetiſn, and not very agreeable taſte, 
which ſoon grows rough and bitter. The ſeeds are not 
planted ina continual row, which would make them grow 
up in hedges, but at ſome diſtance from each other. Eight 
or ten of them are generally put into one hole ; moſt of 
them being naught. As the ſhrub riſes, the careful and in- 
duſtrious once a year fatten the ſoil about them with hu- 
man dung mixed withearth, which is neglected by others. 
They muſt be at leaſt of three years growth before the 
leaves are fit to be plucked, and then they bear very good 
ones in great plenty. In about ſeven years time the ſhrub 
riſes to a man's height ; but as it then grows but ſlowly, 
and bears but a few leaves, it 1s cut down, and the next 
year many young twigs and branches grow out of the re- 
maining ſtem, bearing ſuch plenty of leaves as abundant- 
ly repay the loſs of cutting it down. 

With peaches, apricots, and plumbs, they are well ſup- 
plied: and, in particular, they have two ſorts of plumbs 
different from ours, one purple, and the other white, 
and both granulated like mulberries. 

As grapes will noteafily ripen, they plant but few vines. 
Strawberries are here entirely inſipid; and both the raſp- 
berries and bramble-berries are not very agreeable to the 
taſte, Cherry -trees, and the like, are kept only for the 
ſake of the flowers, as are by, ſome the apricot — plumb- 
trees, which they improve by culture, ſo that the flowers 
become as big as roſes, and in the ſpring, when they are 
in full bloom, afford a delightful fight about their tem- 
Pics, and in their gardens and walks. 

Pumecitrons are to be ſeen only in the gardens of the 
curious; but there 1s plenty of different ſorts of oranges 
and lemons. A fort of lemon which reſembles the peach, 
both in ſhape and ſize, is eſteemed the beſt; for it has an 
excellent aromatic flavour. Another ſort, that is much 


ſcarcer, in ſhape and fize reſembles a nutmeg, and is ex- 


ceeding four, It grows rather on a ſhrub than on a tree, | 


and is much uſed in cookery. 


In Japan there are three different forts of fig-trees ; one 
catled kaki, differs from the European fig-tree in ſeveral] 


particulars. It grows on a tree that reſembles an old ap- 


ple-tree, the leaves being long, and without notches. I he 
fruit in ſhape and colour alſo reſembles a reddiſh apple; 
but its fleſhy part has the taſte of a delicate fig; yet the 
feed is hard, and almoſt of a {tony ſubſtance, This tree 


\ 
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is no leſs admirable for its extraordinary fruitfulneſs, than 
for the great uſe made of the fruit, which, on being dried, 
affords an agreeable food both for rich and poor. The 
ſecond ſort reſembles that which we have in | nay on- 
ly it grows on a tree with broad oblong rough leaves, 
without notches. The third ſort, which is very ſcarce, 
is the European fig-tree, which was tranſplanted into 
the country by the Portugueſe. 

They have no apple-trees like thoſe of Europe; nor 
have they any other beſides the winter-pears, which are 
very plentiful, and grow to an extraordinary ſize : but 
they are not fit to be eaten raw. 

Cheſnut-trees grow there in great plenty, and the fruit 
1s both larger and better than ours. | 

Walnut-trees grow chiefly in the northern provinces. 
The nuts are incloſed in a fleſhy pulp, and in ſize and 
ſhape are not unlike to the areka-nut. The kernels, when 
freſh, are not agreeable to the taſte; but when dried, they 
are more palatable. They have a gentle purging quality, 
which is owing to their 2 oil, and, on account of their 
many medicinal virtues, they are ſerved up at table along 
with the deſert. The oil expreſſed out of theſe nuts is 
very ſweet and agreeable, and taſtes not unlike the oil of 
ſweet almonds. It is much eſteemed for its mecicinal vir- 
tues, and is alſo uſed in dreſſing proviſions. The ſmoke 
of the kernels of theſe nuts is the chief ingredient of the 
beſt Japan ink. Another ſort of nuts, called ginau, is as 
big as large piſtacho nuts, and grow in great plenty on 
fine tall trees in almoſt all parts of Japan. Theſe nuts af- 
ford an oil which is much commended for ſeveral uſes. 

Two ſorts of oaks grow in the country, both different 
from ours ; and the acorns of the larger 2 are boiled and 
eaten by the common people. But firs and cypreſs trees are 
moſt common in their woods and foreſts. For the ſake of 
ornament, they are planted in rows along the roads, and 
over the ridges of hills and mountains, which readers 
travelling very pleaſant. The natives plant them in ſandy 
and barren places, good for nothing elſe ; and yet, to pre- 
vent their becoming ſcarce, none muſt be cut down with- 
out leave from the magiſtrate of the place, or without 
new ones being planted in their room. | 

The finoki and ſuggi are two ſorts of cypreſs-trees that 
yield a beautiful light wood, remarkable for its imbibing 
no water. The emperor has ſometimes torbid the ſelling 
of theſe trees for any uſe whatſoever : however, little re- 
gard is had to orders of this kind, particularly in the re- 


mote provinces, unleſs the tranſgreſſor be liable to a ſe- 


vere puniſhment. 

Here is al ſo the iron-tree, ſo called from the hardneſs 
of the wood ; and a kind of maple, of which there are 
two ſorts, which differ from each other in this particular, 
the leaves of one turn purple in the ſpring, and the other 
in autumn, and both appear very beautiful. The faſi- 
tree is alſo ſaid to change the colour of its leaves into a 


fine purple in autumn. 


Japan may vie with moſt, if not all the countries in the 


known world, for the great variety of beautiful plants and 


flowers with which nature has adorned its fields, hills, 
woods, and foreſts. Some of theſe they tranſplant into 
gardens, and greatly improve by culture. Among theſe 
is the tſubacki, a pretty large ſhrub that grows in woods 


and hedges, and has flowers not unlike roſes. Of this ſhrub - 


there are many beautiful varieties. The ſatſuki is a ſhrub 
with lily-flowers, of which there are many forts, particu- 
larly two kinds that grow wild, one with purple flowers, 
and the other with thoſe of a fine carnation : theſe in the 
proper ſeaſon are a great ornament to the hills and fields. 
The ſakanandſio is another ſhrub with lily-flowers, but 
much larger than the former. There are likewiſe num- 
berleſs varieties of feverfews and lilies growing in the coun- 
try. The firſt, being improved by art and culture, are 
the chief ornaments of houſes and gardens, as the other 
are of deſarts and uncultivated places: nor hath nature 
been leſs liberal with reſpect to clove gilly-flowers, nar- 
eiſſuſes, and the like. But it is remarkable, that theſe 
ſeveral flowers fall as ſhort of others of their kind grow- 
ing in Europe, in ſtrength and agrecableneſs of ſmell, as 
they exceed them in the exquiſite beauty of their colours. 
The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to moſt 
fruits that grow in Japan, they being far from coming up 
to the pleaſant aromatic taſte of thoſe that grow in China, 


| and other countries of the caſt. 
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The chief productions of the fields that moſt contribute 

to the ſupport of life, are by the Japaneſe comprehended 
under the name of the five fruits of the fields. Theſe are, 
1. Rice, of which there are ſeveral forts; the beſt has not 
its equal in the Indies; it is perfectly white, and extreme- 
ly nouriſhing. They boil it to a good conſiſtence, and 
then eat it at their meals inſtead of bread ; and from this 
they alſo brew a ſtrong ſort of beer, named ſacki. 2. 
Barley, with which they feed their cattle ; and alſo make 
cakes of it. They have alſo a ſort of barley with purple- 
coloured ears, which, when ripe, are a great ornament to 
the fields. 3. Wheat, which is extremely cheap. 4. 
A ſort of beans about the bignefs of Turkiſh peaſe, and 
that grow after the manner of lupins. 5. Sobeans, which 
are black and not unlike lentiles : theſe are ground, and 
the flour baked with ſugar in ſeveral kinds of cakes. 
Under theſe five claſfes they comprehend alſo India corn, 
millet, and all ſorts of peaſe and pulſe. 
have exceeding large turneps, which the natives 

eat raw, boiled, and pickled : likewiſe horſe-radiſh, car- 
rots, gourds, melons, cucumbers, and fome ſorts of let- 
tuces. But, beſides all the above plants, there are number- 
leſs others that grow in the fields upon hills and moun- 


| 


tains, in woods and foreſts, in barren and uncultivated | 
and have this privilege, that it is unlawful to ſhoot them 


places, and along the ſea-coaſts. Of all theſe there are 
very few but what afford their roots, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits, not only for the ſupport of the common people, 
but even for the luxurious tables of the people of quality. 
There is a great m— muſhrooms, moſt of which | 
are eaten ; and of all the ſoft ſubmarine plants, there is 
hardly one but what the natives uſe for food. The fiſh- 
ermens wives waſh, ſort, and ſell them ; and they are 
alſo very dexterous in diving for them, and bringing 
them up from the bottom of the ſea, from twenty to for- 


ty fathoms deep. 
SECT. III. 
Of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſedts, and Reptiles. 
F\ONSIDERING the great extent of the empire of 


Japan, it is but ſparingly ſupplied with four-footed | 


beaſts, either wild or tame. The former find but few de- 
fart places where they can encreaſe and multiply, and the 
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is entirely free. The itutz is a ſmall four-footed animal 
of areddiſh colour. Another larger ſo. t of it is called tin. 
They both live under the roots of houſes. I hey are 
very dexterous at catching fowls and fiſh, and arc ſo tame 
that they may be ranked in the claſo of domeſtic animals. 
The whole country ſwarms with rats and mice. Some 
of the rats are tamed, and taught to perform ſeveral 
tricks. Thoſe which play with moſt dexterity are to be 
ſeen at Oſacca, a city to which mountebanks, jugglers, 
and men with ſhew> reſort from all parts. 

Of tame fowl, they keep chickens, and ſometimes ducks, 
which are killed and foid by the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple, to ſuch as will venture toeat them: but in the mourn- 
ing years for the death of an emperor, and at any other 
time when the emperor thinks fit to order it, no living 
creature whatever may be killed or brought to market in 
any part of his dominions. The cocks oftener eſcape 
than the hens ; they being held in great citeem, chiefly 
among the rs. rg orders, on account of their meaſuring 
time, and their being ſuppoſed to foretel future changes of 
the weather. Though wild-fowl are naturally ſhy, yet 
in this populous country they are ſo familiar, that many 
kinds of them may be juſtly ranked among the tame. 

Cranes are the chief of the wild birds of the country, 


without an expreſs order from the emperor. 
of two different kinds, o 
coloured. 
Of herons there are ſeveral kinds, which differ in ſize 
and colour. The chief are the white and the grey, both 
very common; and a heron of a bluiſh colour, Da as 
big as a crane. 

There are two different ſorts of wild-geeſe, which cou- 
ple only with their kind; the one aſh- coloured, and the 


: They are 
ne white as ſnow, the other aſn- 


other as white as ſnow, with only the extremities of the 


wings black. Both are very common, particularly the 
grey ones; and fo familiar, that they will not fly away at 
any body's approach. They do a great deal of miſchief 
in the fields, and yet nobody muſt kill or even diſturb 
them on pain of death, except thoſe who have bought the 
' privilege of ſhooting them on ſome tracts of ground. 
There are ſeveral forts of wild-ducks, as tame as the 
geeſe. The male of one of theſe kinds is extremely beau- 
tiful ; for its feathers are wonderfully diverſified with the 


latter are only bred up for agriculture and carriage. The | fineſt colours imaginable ; the neck and breaſt are red; 


doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls being almoſt univer- 
fally received, the natives live chiefly upon vegetables, 
and know how to improve the land to much better ad- 
vantage than in turning it into fields for the breeding of 
cattle. 

The horſes in this country are fmall ; but ſome of them 
not inferior in ſhape, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity, to the Per- 
fan breed. They here ſerve for ſtate, for riding, for car- 
riage, and plowing. Bulls and cows ſerve only for plow - 


ing and carriage. It is ſurprizing that the natives know | 


nothing of milk, butter and cheeſe ; but probably the 


cows, as in other eaſtern countries, yield but little milk. | 


They have a ſort of buffaloe of a very large fize, with 
bunches on its back, like a camel, and in large cities theſe 
ſerve for carriage and the tranſporting of goods. They 
have no elephants, camels, aſſes, mules, ſheep, or goats, 
and but few ſwine, which were brought over from China, 
and are bred by the country people in one province, in or- 
der to ſell them to the Chineſe who trade with Japan. 
Dogs are very numerous, but they haveonly the common 
ſort, and no greyhounds or ſpaniels. They have a beau- 
tiful kind of cat, which is of a whitiſn colour, with 
targe yellow and black ſpots, and a very ſhort tail. Theſe 
cats are not fond of moufing, but love to be carried about 
and careſſed, particularly by women. 

Of the wild beafts, they have a few monkeys of a docile 
kind, of a dark brown colour, with ſhort tails, and with 
naked faces and backs. They have alſo a few bears of a 
ſmall kind in the northern provinces. There are likewiſe 
aſmall number of deer, hares, and wild boars, which ſome 
ſects are permitted to eat at certain times of the year. 
Foxes arevery common, and thenatives imaginethat they 
are animated by an evil ſpirit : but the fox-huntery are very 


expert in catehing and ſtripping them of their fur, which | 
i uſed for their writing and painting pencils. From lions, 
It ather voracious animals, Japan 


the head is crowned with a moſt magnificent topping ; 
beſides, the tail riſing obliquely, and the wings ſtanding 
up over the back in a very ſingular manner, afford a fight 
as curious as it is uncommon. 

There are pheaſants of fingular beauty; particularly one 
kind is remarkable for the various colours and luftre of its 
feathers, and for the beauty of its tail, which is about a 
you long, and inthe variety and mixture of the fineit co- 
ours, chiefly blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock. 
Woodcocks are very common, and are eaten by ſome 
ſects, as are alſo wild-geeſe, ducks, and pheaſants. 
Storks ſtay in the country all the year. Hawks are as 


The 


[ 


common here as in other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
beſt falcons are caught in the northern provinces. 

The miſago, or — is a voracious bird of the hawk 
kind, which preys chiefly on fiſh. It makes a hole in ſome 
rock upon the coaſts, where it lays up the prey it has 
caught, which is obſerved to keep as well as pickled fiſh. 
It taſtes very ſalt, and is fold dear. Whoever has diſco- 
vered ſuch a cave may make a good deal of money of it, 
provided he does not take out too much at a time. 

The foken is a ſcarce night-bird, of a moſt delicious 
taſte ; and therefore affords a diſh for the tables of peo- 
ple of quality. 

Larks fing much better here than in Europe ; and 
nightingales, if they have a good voice, are ſometimes 
ſold to curious people at a very high price. In ſhort, 
 \nipes, ſea-pies, mews, ſea-ravens, ſwallows, and ſpar- 
rows, are as common here as in Europe. 

Here are bees, and conſequently ſome honey and wax, 
though but in a ſmall quantity: alſo humble bees, waſps, 
gnats, flies, locuſts, beetles, and a great variety of other 
inſects common in Europe; beſides ſome other remarkable 
ſorts, the chief of which we ſhall here mention. Among 
the butterflics there 1s a large ſort called the mountain. 
butterfly, which is eicher entirely black, or curiouſly diver- 
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ſhed with white, black, and other ſpots. The komuri 
is a beautiful, large, ſpotted, and hairy night fly. 

They have alſo ſeveral very extraordinary kinds of bee- 
tles, among which is a brown one, called ſebi, that muſt 
appear very curious to the attentive eye of the naturaliſt. 


They are of three kinds, and the largeſt reſemble in ſhape | 


the flies which in Europe fly about in the evening ; but 
they have no wings. They lie in the ground all the win- 
ter, and creeping out in ſpring, in the night- time, faſten 
themſelves to the trees, or whatever in their march theycan 
lay hold of. A little while after they burſt, and thats fack 
ſplitting lengthwiſe, makes way for the deliverance of a 
fly, like a beetle, that was incloſed within it, and which in- 
ſtantly appears much bigger than the priſon in which it 
was confined ; when burſting forth, it ſpreads its four 
wings and flies away, _ with a loud voice, which, it 
is ſaid, may be heard at the diſtance of an Engliſh mile. 
The woods and mountains are filled with the noiſe ; but 
they gradually diſappear in the dog-days, when they are 
ſaid to creep into the ground again, in order to undergo a 
new metamorphoſis, and that they may re-appear in the 
ſame ſtate the following year. Another ſmaller kind is 
ſeen late in the your about the time when the other diſ- 


appears. They {ing from noon to ſun-ſet ; but their muſic 


is not near fo loud as that of the others, and they conti- | 
nue abroad till late in autumn. 


The third fort differs 
from the ſecond only in ſinging from morning till night. 
The females of all the three kinds are mute. 

They have cantharides of ſeveral beautiful kinds; but 
their uſe is unknown. The fineſt of all the flying tribe of 
inſects is a ſcarce night-fly, which, on account of its in- 
comparable beauty, is kept by the ladies among their cu- 
rioſities. It is about the length of a finger, ſlender, 
round-bodied, and with four wings ; two of which are 
tranſparent and hid under a pair of others, which ſhine 
with the fineſt poliſh, and are moſt curiouſly adorned 
with lines and ſpots of blue and gold. 

Among the inſects are ſmall miſchievous creatures, 
called white ants. Theſe live together in community 


like the European ants, and nearly reſemble them in | 


ſhape and ſize. The Japaneſe call them piercers, an epi- 
thet which they well deſerve, for they pierce whatever they 


meet with, ſtones and ores excepted; and when once they 


get into a warehouſe, they are able, in a ſhort time, to 
deftrov all the goods. Nothing has been as yet diſcovered 
that will keep them off, but ſalt laid under the goods 
and ſpread about them. 

The lizards of this country reſemble thoſe of Europe. 
There are but few ſnakes. One of the moſt famous is of 
a green colour, with a flat head and ſharp teeth. Its bite 
is followed by a ſpeedy death; yet the ſoldiers are very 


fond of its fleſh, from their firmly believing that their 
eating it makes them bold and courageous. Another ſort 


of ſnakes is of a monſtrous ſize. "Theſe are found in wa- 
ters and upon mountains ; they are very ſcarce, and 
when taken are ſhewn for money. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons of the Natives; their dreſs at home and when 
they travel. Their Marriages, Funerals, Characters, 
Temper, and Diſpoſition. Their ſreill in Agriculture, 
Arts, and Manufaftures. More particularly the Manner 
in which they make Paper of the Bark of the Paper- 
tree; their Method of making Salt; the Preparation of 
Tea, and the Manner in which they drink it. 


E ſhall now proceed to the rational inhabitants of 
Japan, and conſider their perſons, their dreſſes, 
their origin, religion, and manners. 

The difference obſervable between the inhabitants of 
ſeveral provinces in their ſhape and features is as great as 
if the country had been peopled at different times,and from 
different nations. The Japaneſe, in general, particularly 
the inhabitants of Niphon, ſeem very diſagreeable: they 
are ſhort-ſized, tawncy, with flattiſn noſes, thick eye-lids, 
and are ſtrong and thick-legged ; but the deſcendants of 
the eldeſt and nobleſt families are more like Europeans, 
and have ſomething majeſtic in their ſhape and coun- 
tenances, The natives of the provinces of Satzuma and 
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Finga are of a middle ſize, ſtrong, brave and manly, civil 
and polite. This is allo obſcrveable in ſome of the north- 
ern provinces in the great iſland RNiphen, but thoſe of the 
eaſtern provinces of that iſland are diſtinguiſned by their 
big heads; flat noſes, and muſcular fleſhy features. Yet 
the natives of ſome of the provinces of the iſland of Sai- 
kokf,, though ſhort, are ſlender, well ſhaped, of a hand- 
ſome appearance, an are extremely polite, 

The dreſs of the Japaneſe is of ſilk or cotton, and con- 
ſiſts of a ſhort veſt next theſkin, a long gown over it, and 
which is pretty 3 a cloak or mantle within doors, 
which they pull off when they go abroad. Notwithſtand- 
ing their being ſhaved, one lock alone being left on the 
crown of the head, they commonly go bare :headed : but 
when they walk abroad generally make uſe of an umbrella, 
which thoſe in genteel circumſtances have carried over 
their heads by a ſervant. Both the rich and poor wear a 
{word by their ſide, or at leaſt a dagger, and a fan in their 
hand. But the nobility and the ſoldiers have the privilege 
of wearing two ſwords. The diſtinction of dreſs accord- 
ing to rank, chiefly conſiſts in the richneſs and colour of 
the ſtuff; but, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt nations, they 
uſe black at their feſtivals, and white for mourning. The 
fame ſingularity appears in ſome other of their cuſtoms. 

As the Japaneſe make a different appearance on horie- 
back, and the dreſs uſed at home does not reſemble that 
worn by traveNers, we ſhall now deſcribe the latter. To 
keep off the heat of the ſun, travellers, inttzad of an um- 
brella, wear a large hat, neatly made of ſplit bamboos, or 
{traw, and tied under the chin with broad {ilk bands lined 
with cotton. It is tranſparent and exceeding light; and 


yet, if once wet, will let no rain come through. This hat 


is not only worn by men on their journies, but by women 
in cities and villages at all times and in all weathers. A 
traveller mutt alſo provide himſelf with a long cloak againſt 
rainy weather, made of double varniſhed oil paper, and 
ſo very large and wide, as to cover not only the man and 
his baggage, but the back and ſides of the horſe: They 
alſo wear very wide drawezs, which cover their legs, and are 
ſlit on both ſides to receive the ends of their long gowns, 
which would otherwiſe be troubleſome to them in riding 
or walking. Some wear a ſhort cloak over the drawers; 
and ſome, inſtead of ſtockings, wrap a broad ribbon about 
their legs. Ordinary ſervants wear no breeches, and, for 
expedition ſake, tuck their gowns quite up to their belts, 
expoſing their backſides and 2 which they ſay 
they have not the leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of. As both 
ſexes never go abroad without fans, in their journies they 
commonly make uſe of thoſe which have the roads printed 
upon them, and tell them how many miles they are to 
travel, what inns they are to go to, and what is the price 
of proviſions. Some, inſtead of ſuch a fan, make uſe of 
a road-book. Theſe are offered to ſale by numbers of poor 
children begging along the roads. A Japaneſe tucked up 
after this faſhion makes avery odd figure; for beſides their 
being generally ſhort and thick, their large hat, wide 


| breechesand cloak, together with their fitting croſs-legg'd; 


on the horſe, make them appear broader than they are long. 
As to the bridle, the traveller hath nothing to do with 
that, the horſe being led by one of his footmen, Who walks 
on the horſe's right fide, near the head, and, both he and 
his companions, ſing merry ſongs to divert themſelvesand 
animate the horſes. This cuſtom is univerſal ; for none 
guide their horſes themſelves. The great men are car- 
ried by their ſervants in a kind of ſedans, though the 
journey be ever ſo long. | 

'Fheir marriages are celebrated before ſome of their bon- 
zes, or prieſts, at the foot o an idol; where the bridegroom 
and bride have two tapers, or lamps, put into their hands, 


while the. pricſt pronounces the words, after which the 


bride throvrs the toys ſhe had played with in her chilahcod 
into the fire; and, in their ſtead, receives from the rela- 
tions preſents ſuitable to her married condition, together 
with their congratulations and good withes. At length, 
after ſome offerings made to the idol, the whole com- 
pany, attended with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, are 
conducted to the bridegroom's houſe, where the feaſt laſts 
a week; during which the muſic, dancing, banquets, 
and ſtrong liquors, are ſeldom ſpared. | 

The noble and the wealthy itrive to honour the dead 


| with great pomp and ceremony; and drinking at the funeral 
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feaſt is rendered in ſome meaſure expedient, in order to 


diſpel the gloomineſs excited by the funeral, and by the 
mournful ſongs, ſpeeches, and geſtures of the prieſts; and 
more eſpecially by the ſuperſtitious charms, paſſes, bills of 


exchange, and other knaviſh impoſitions, by which they 


pretend to keep back or diſperſethoſe malicious ſpirits which 
the credulous laity ſuppoſe lie in wait for departed ſouls, 
and to procure thema comfortable place in the other world. 

Notwithſtanding the extreme ſuperſtition of the Japeneſe, 
which appears on every occaſion, their behaviour, from 
the meaneſt country man up to the greateſt lord, is ſuch, 
that the whole empire may be termed a ſchool for civility 


and good manners. They have ſuch an innate curioſity, 


that were they not abſolutely denicd a free and open con- 
verſation and correſpondence with foreigners, they would 
receive them with the utmoſt kindneſs and pleaſure. But 
both their love and hatred, their eſteem and contempt, are 
handed down to the lateſt poſterity ; for wrongs and inju- 
ries are reſented by ſucceeding generations, and mutualen- 
mitics ſeldom ceaſe, but with the death and total deſtruc- 
tion of one of the parties. But notwithitanding this vin- 
dictive ſpirit, they do not in other reſpects want generoſity 
and humanity; nor are they at all deficient in perſona] 
bravery. Such is the education of their children, that ideas 
of courage and reſolution ſeem the hrit and chief impreſ- 
ſion they endeavour to make upon their tender minds. In 
the very firſt ſtage of infancy, when they cry, warlike ſongs 
are made uſe of to appcale them. The boys when they 
learn to read, have ſcarce any other books but the hiſtories 
of their heroes; and grown perſons, when in company, 
turn their converſation chiefly upon the heroic exploits of 
their forefathers, calling to mind the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances recorded in their hiſtories. Hence when hres are 
lighted at night, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
on the tops of the mountains, which is ſeldom done but 
upon ſome imminent danger, when the princes are to ſend 
their quotas of troops, the people crowd to be inrolled, car- 
Tying their arms along with them; and, in time of battle are 
ſo inflamed with martial ardour, that they are impatient of 
expoſing themſelves by ruſhing into places of the greateſt 
danger; nor do they want proper arms, for at a diſtance 
they fight with guns and arrows, and when they get hand 
to hand they make uſe of pikes, and of ſabres fo ſharp and 
well tempered, that they will cut a man in two at the middle. 

The Japaneſe are induſtrious, and inured to hardſhips. 
They are ſatisfied with little, and the generality live on 
plants and roots, turtle, ſhell-fiſh, ſea-weeds, and the like. 
Water is their common drink, and, as hath been already 
intimated, they go bare-headed and bare-legged. They 
wear no ſhirts, and ſleeping on a mat, inſtead of a pillow, 
lay their heads on a piece of wood ſomewhat depreſſed 
in the middle: yet they are very nice in keeping them- 
ſelves, their clothes, and houſes, neat and clean. 

The Japaneſe are probably an original nation, no 
ways indebted to their neighbours, the Chineſe, for their 
deſcent; and though they have received from them ſeve- 
ral uſeful art and ſciences, as the Romans did from the 


Greeks, yet it appears from their hiſtories, that they were 
never conquered, either by them or by any other nation. 


While the Chineſe are juſtly confidered as a crafty, cun- 
ning, covetous, and knaviſh people, the Japaneſe are ad- 
mired for their ſtrict honeſty, faithfulneſs, and generoſity ; 
and no people are more careful to breed up their children 
to a love of theſe and every other virtue. For this pur- 
poſe they have a prodigious number of academies, the 
principal of which is Frenajam, or Frenoxama, about 
nine or ten miles from Miaco. 
The Japaneſe language, which has ſcarcely any affinity 
to the Chineſe, is very grammatical and copious, abound- 
ing in ſynonima. They in general write like the Chineſe, 
from top to bottom, but have different hands, none of which 
reſemble the Chineſe characters. Indeed ſeveral profeſſions 
have their peculiar ways of writing, among which one 
runs from right to left, and back again from left to right. 
The Japaneſe are perhaps as good huſbandmen as any 
people upon earth, and, indeed, it is not ſurprizing that 
they have made great improvements in agriculture, con- 
ſidering not only the extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
but that the natives are denied almoſt all commerce and 
communication with foreigners, and are obliged to ſupport 
themſelves by their own labour and induſtry. Hence not 


only the fields and flat country, which are ſeldom turned 
into paſture-ground, but the hills and mountains, afford 
corn, rice, pulſe, and numberle{s edible plants. Every 
inch of ground is improved tothe beſt advantage, and none 
can behold, without admiration, the hiils and mountains, 
many inacceſſible to cattle, and that in other countries, 
would lie wholly neglected, cul:iuated up to their very tops. 
They are ſkilful in manuring their ground, which they do 
in various ways and with many different ſubſtances. Flat 
low lands are plowed with oxen, ſteep and high ones by 
men, they make uſe of human dung for manure. As to rice, 
which is the principal food of the natives, ſuch grounds 
as are proper for it are turned into rice fields; particularly 
the low flat lands, where they have a command of water, 
and can cut canals. All lands are ſurveyed every year be- 
fore they are ſown, by ſworn ſurveyors, who are proud cf 
their ſkill in geometry, and, as well as the nobles and ſol- 
diers, have the privilege of wearing two {words. At the 
approach of harveſt they are ſurveyed again, when it is 
computed what the whole crop will amount to, which is 
generally done by gueſs with afurprizing accuracy: but 
if the harveſt is likely to prove extraordinary good, they 
cauſe the corn upon a ſquare piece of ground to be cut and 
threſhed, and thence compute the produce of the whole. 
This is done for the ſecurity of the landlords, who have 
ſix parts in ten of all the produce of their lands; and the 
tenant, for his trouble and maintenance, the other four. 
Such as hold lands of the crown, giveonly four parts in ten 
to the emperor's ſteward. But for the encouragement of 
ſuch as cultivate untilled grounds, they have the whole 
crop for the firſt two or three years. Among many extra- 
ordinary laws in relation to agricult::re they have one, by 
virtue of which whoever does not cultivate his ground tor 
the term of one year, forfeits his title and poſſeſſions. 

As to curious and uſeful mechanical arts, they want 
neither proper materials, nor induſtry and application; and 
are io far from having any occaſion to fend abroad for 
maſters, that they exceed all the other eaſtern nations in 
ingenuity and neatneſs of workmanihip, particularly in 
gold, ſilver, braſs, and copper. Their ſkill in tempering 
of iron is evident from the goodneſs and neatneſs of their 
arms, their ſabres being ſaid to exceed thoſe of all other 


| 


countries. No nation in the Eaſt is fo dextrous in carving, 
| engraving, and gilding of what they cali ſowaas, a particu- 
lar kind of metal, made of a mixture of copper with a little 
gold. They weave filk ſtuffs fo fine, neat, and even, 
that they are inimitable even to the Chineſe. This is the 
uſual amuſement of the great men of the emperor's court, 
when in diſgrace or banithed to certain iſlands, where they 
have nothing elſe to do, but to exerciſe their ingenuity 
in this or the like curious manufactures. Their porcelain, 
both in the excellence and whiteneſs of the carth, and in 
the beauty of the colours and painting, greatly exceed any 
made in China. The ſame may be taid of their varniſhed 
or japanned houſhold-goods, which are ſurpriſingly fine, 
and the varniſh harder and more durable than that of any 
other country. They have alſo the admirable art of print- 
ing, which they probably learnt from the Chineſe. | 

Their beer, which they call ſaki, and which is brewed 
from rice, is much better and ſtronger than that of the 
Chineſe; whom they alſo exceed in dreſſing of their pro- 
viſions, which they generally ſeaſon with tpices of their 
own growth. Their paper too, which they make of the 
bark of the paper-tree, is {tronger, of a better body, and 
whiter than that made by the Chineſe. The manner in 
which this is performed deſerves a particular deſcription. 

Every year when the leaves of the paper-tree fall off, the 
young ſhoots are cut into ſticks 2bout three feet long, and 
being tied up in bundles, are boiled with water till the 
bark ſhrinks from the wood. The ſticks ate then expoſed 
to the air till they grow cold, and being ſlit open length- 
ways, the bark is taken off, dricd, and carefully preſerved. 
Afterwards being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, it is ſcraped, 
and the ſtronger bark, which is a full year's growth, is ſe- 
parated from the thinner, which covered the vounger 
branches; the former yielding the beit and whiteit paper. 
The bark being then cleanſe: from all knats and impuri- 
ties, is boiled in clear lye, and conſtantly ſtitred about till 
it is grown ſo tender, that on being ſlighily touched, it will 
ſeparated into ſmall fibres. "The burk thus foftene is waſhed 
in a river in ſteves, and conſtantly {hired about with the 
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hands, till it is diluted into a ſoſt delicate woolly ſubſtance, 
and then put upon a thick, ſmooth, wooden table to be beat 
with {ticks till it reſembles the pulp of ſoaked paper. The 
bark thus prepared is put into a narrow tub, with the 
ſlimy infuſion of rice, and the infuſion of the oreni root, 
which is alſo ſlimy and mucous; and being mixed into an 
uniform liquid ſubſtance by ſtirring it with a thin reed, 
the ſheets are formed one by one, by taking up this liquid 
ſubſtance in a proper mould made of bulruſhes inſtead of 
wire, carefully laid one upon another on a table covered 
with a double mat, while a ſmall piece of reed is put be- 
tween every ſheet ; which ſtanding out a little, ſerves in 
time to litt them up conveniently, and take them off 
ſingly. Every heap is covered with a ſmall board of the 
ſame ſhape and ſize with the paper, on which are laid 
weights, which are at firſt ſmall ones, left the ſheets, which 
are as yet wet and tender, ſhould be preſſed together into 
one lump; but by degrees more and heavier, to ſqueeze 
out the water. The next day the weights are taken off, 
and the ſheets lifted up one by one, and with the palm of 
the hand clapt to long planks and expoſed to the ſun : 
and when fully dry, taken off, laid up in heaps, pared 
round, and then kept for uſe or ſale, 

In the province of Fiſen is made the Japaneſe porcelain, 
or china ware, of a whitiſh fat clay, which is found there 
in great plenty. Though this clay be of itſelf good and 
clean, it requires a great deal of kneading and waſhing 
before it is brought to the proper degree of perfection; 
which is attended with ſuch labour, as to give birth to 
the old hyperbalical expreſſion, That human bones are an 
ingredient in china-ware. 

In ſeveral maritime provinces ſalt is thus made: they 
cloſe in a ſpot of ground, and filling it with fine looſc 


| ſand, pour ſea- water upon it and let it dry. This being 


repeated ſeveral times, they take out the ſand, and put it 
into a large trough with ſmall holes at the bottom; and 


putting ſea-water again upon it, let it filtrate through the 


fand, and then boil it to a good conſiſtence. The ſalt thus 
obtained is calcined in earthen pots till it becomes white 
and fit for uſe, | 

We have already given a particular account of the cul- 
tivation of the 4 — in Sect. II. but as tea makes ſo 
conſiderable an article in European luxury, we cannot 
here forbear deſcribing the manner in which the Japaneſe 
gather and prepare it for uſe, "Thoſe who have a great 
number of ſhrubs hire day-labourers, who make it their par- 
ticular buſineſs, and are very dexterous in gathering the 
leaves, which muſt be plucked one by one. Thoſe who 
gather them thrice a year, begin their firſt gathering the 
the latter end of February, or the beginning of March, 
when the ſhrub has but few leaves, which are very young 
and tender, and not fully opened ; theſe are reckoned the 
beſt, and are called imperial tea, and by ſome the flower 
of tea, The ſecond gathering is in the latter end of March, 
or the begianing of April, when care 1s taken to fort them 
intoclaſles, according totheirſize and goodneſs ; thoſe that 
are not fully grown coming neareſt to thoſe of the firſt ga- 
thering. The third gdthering is made when the leaves are 
come to their full growth. Some neglect the two former 
gatherings, and confine themſelves to this, in which the 
leaves are again ſorted into different claſles, the third of 
which contains the coarſeſt leaves, that are full two months 
grown, and is the tea commonly drank by the vulgar. 

The climate of Udſi, a town and diſtrict near the city of 
Miaco, has been obſerved to be ſingularly favourable for 
the culture of tea; and hence all that is drank at the em- 
peror's court, and in the imperial family, 1s cultivated on a 
mountain in the ſame diſtrict. The chief purveyor of tea 
at the imperial court, who has the inſpection of this moun- 
tain, ſends his deputies to cultivate the ſhrub, and gather 
and prepare the leaves. The mountain is pleaſant, and. 
ſurrounded with a broad ditch to keep off man and beaſt. 
The ſhrubs are there planted in walks, which are ſwept 
every day, and care muſt be taken that no duſt falls on the 
leaves. Two or three weeks before the time of gathering, 
the men muſt abſtain from the eating of fiſh, or any un- 
clean food, leaſt the leaves ſhould be injured by the impuri- 
ty of their breath. During the time of gathering they mult 
bathe two or three times a day, nor muſt they touch the 
leaves without gloves. The fineſt imperial tea, being thus 
gathered and prepared according to art, is put into paper- 
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bags, and theſe into large porcelain veſſels, which, for the 


preſervation of the lcaves, are filled up with common ta, 
The chief ſurveyor of the works then ſends them vp to 
court with a ſtrong guard, and a numerous attendance, 
Hence ariſes the gteat price of this imperial tea; for the 
chief purveyor of tea, in the accounts he lays before the 
imperial exchequer, is not aſhamed to bring in the price ot 
ſome of this tea at one obani a pound : the obani veing a 
gold coin worth an hundred ounces of ſilver, And Mr, 
Kæmpfer obſerves, that when he had an audience at court, 
one of the gentlemen in waiting preſented him a diſh with 
the following compliment: Drink heartily, and with 
& pleaſure, for one diſh coſts an itzebo;“ that is, about 
twelve or thirteen ſhillings Engliſh. 

The Japaneſe uſe the following method in preparing 
the leaves: when freſh gathered, they are dried or roafted 
over the fire in an iron pan, and when hot rolled with the 
palm of the hand on a mat, till they become curled, This 
is repeated ſeveral times, at each of which the heat of the 
fire is decreaſed, For this purpoſe they are carried to 
public reaſting-houſes as ſoon as they are gathered; for 
if they were kept but one night, they would turn black, 
and looſe much of their virtue. In theſe roaiting-houles 
are ſeveral ovens, each three feet high, with an iron pan 
at the top. The fide of the pan juſt over the mouth of 
the oven is bent upwards for the roaſter, who ftands on 
the oppolite fide, to ſecure him from the fire, that he may 
be able conſtantly to turn the roatting leaves. They have 
alſo ſeveral long tables covered with tine mats, on which 
the leaves are rolled. The tea, after its being thus roaſted 
and curled, is no ſooner cold, than it is put into earthen 
; jars with narrow mouths, which are ſtopped up to pre— 
ſerve it from the air, | 

The Japaneſe manner of drinking tea is very different 
from that of the Chineſe and Europeans. Before the 


by grinding them in a hand-mill, made of a certain ſtone ; 
after which it 1s ſerved up to company in the following 
manner: the powder is incloſed in a box, and the reſt of 
the tea-table furniture is brought into the room where the 
company fits, All the cups are filled with water, and 
the cheſt being opened, they take out with a ſmall ſpoon 
about as much of the powder as will lie on the point of a 
pretty large kniſe, and put it into every diſh. They 


foams, and fo preſent it to be ſipped while hot. 

There is another method of making tea practiſed by the 
vulgar of the country people, who ule it as their common 
drink. Beiore fun riſe one of the domeſties hangs a ket- 
tle of water over the fire, and puts in, either when the 
water is cold, or after it has been made hot, two, three, 
or more handfuls of the coarſeſt kind of leaves, according 
to the number of the heads of the family, and at the fame 
time puts in a baſket of a i1ze and ſhape that exactly fit, 
the inſide of the kettle, to keep the leaves down to the 
bottom, that they may be no hindrance in lading out the 
water, This is to quench the thirſt of the whole family all 


in caſe they ſhould not have time to fp it leiſurely, they 
may cool it as they pleaſe, and drink large draughts. 

As there are people in Europe who teach to carve, to 
fence, to dance, &c. fo there are maſters in Japan who 
teach children of both ſexes to do the honouts of the tea- 
table, and to behave well in the company ot thoſe waa 
drink tea. 

We ſhall now endcavour at lcaft, to give the reader 
ſome idea of the ſhips, boats, and diſterent kinds cf 
buildings erected by the Japancſe. 


. 


Jello deſcribed. The Papuloryrcſs of the Gountry, A De- 
ſcription of Fed), and of the Cities of Aitcco and Ojacca, 


HE merchant-ſhips, which ſerve for tranſporting men 

and goods from one iſland or province to another, 
are the largeſt naval buildings of this country. They are 
commonly fourteen fathoms long, and fuur broad; built 
lor rowing as well as failing ; they run ta,ering from the 
| D midele 


leaves are uſed, they are reduced into a very fine powder 


then mix it with a curious denticulated inſtrument till it 


day, and therefore a baſon of cold water is put by it, that 


Of their Ships, Boots, and Houjes. The Emperor's Palace at 
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middle towa. ds the ſtem, and both ends of the kee] riſes | corner in the whole houſe but has a pretty appearance, ku: 


high above the water, The nem is broad and flat, with a 
wide opening in the middle, which reaches down almoſt 
to the bottom of the ſhip, and lays open the inſide to the 
eve: for, by the emperor's order, no ſhip is to be built 
without ſuch an opening, in order to prevent his ſubjects 
am attempting to venture out to fea, on any Vuyage 
whatever. The deck conſiſts only of deal boards laid 
Wale, and, when the ſhip is fully laden, riſes but little a- 


Love the lucface of the water, It is almoſt covered witha | there is always an open paſſage through the houle, 


tnt of cabin, which projects out of the ſhip about two feet 
on each ſide, and round it are folding-windows, that inay 
be opencd or ſhut at pleaſure, 
{cnuers are ſeparated from each other by folding-ſcreens 
and doors, and the floor covered with mats. 

upper-deck is flat, and made of neat board, curiouſly 
joined together; and, in rainy weather, the maſt is let 
down upon it, with ihe ſail extended over it for the {ailors 
and the people employed in the ſervice of the ſhip to ſicep 
in the night. Sernerinics, the better to defend the upper 
deck, it is covered with ſtrawe- mats. The ſhip has but one 
mait, which is of the ſame length with the veſlel, and is 
wound up by pullics. But though the anchors are of iron, 
the cables are only of twiſted ſtraw. Ihe largeſt of theſe 
tips have cominonly thirty or forty hands to row them, 
which they do wh«n the wind fails. Theſe zowers are 
tzated on benches towards the ſtern, and row according to 
the air of a ſong, which fervcs at the ſame time to regu— 
late their motions, and animate them at their work. Ihe 
timbers and boards are faſtened together with hooks and 
bands of copper, and the ſtern 15 adorned with blick tringe, 
Men of quality, when they undertake one of theſe ſmall 
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voyages, have their cabbin hung with cloth, on which 1s | 


few. their coat of arms. Their pike of ſtate, the badge 
of their authority, is put n the ſtern by the rudder, and on 
the other fide is a weather-{lag for the uſe of the pilot. 
Small ſhips no ſooner come to an anchor, than the rudder 
is wound up ard one end put aſhore; fo that any one may 
paſs through the opening of the {tern as through a back- 
door, and walk to land over the rudder, as over a bridge. 

Both their ſhips and boats are built of cedar or fir, which 
orow in great plenty in the country, The latter arc of a 
different ſtructure, according to the purpoles and the wa- 
ters for which they are built. The pleaſure- boats, which 
are only uſed in the rivers, or in eroſſing ſmall bays, are 
allo widely different in their ſtructure, according to the 
fancy of their owner. As they are commonly built for row- 
ing, the firſt and lowermoſt deck is low, and upon it 
Mands another more lofty, with open windows; and this 
may be divided at pleaſure into ſeveral ſmall rooms. The 
roof and ſcveral parts of the boat are adorned with a va- 
riety of flags and other ornaments. 

As both theſe ſhips and pleaſure-boats muſt appear very 
trifling and puerile works, when compared with our ſhips, 
and the gallies uſed in many parts of Europe, fo all the 
buildings in the country, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
public or private, though richly decorated, are deſtitute 
of that ſimple grandeur obſerved in ours, By the laws of 
the empire, the houſes of private perſons are not to exceed 
tix fathoms in height, and they are ſeldom built fo high, 
except they are deftizned for ware-houſes ; and though 
there are many common houſes of two ſtories, the upper 
ftory is only fit for a lumber-room. The reaſon of their 
building their houſes fo very low, is the frequency of earth- 
quakes, which prove molt fatal to lofty edikces, The 
houſes of the Japaneſe are however to be admired for their 
cleanlineſs, neatneſs, and curious furniture. They have 
none or but few partition-walls; but, inſtead of them, 
make uſe of folding-ſkreens, made of coloured or gilt pa- 
per, fattencd on wooden frames, by which mcans they en— 
large their rooms and make them narrower, as beſt ſuits 
their tancy or convenience. 
the level of the ſtreet, and are all made of boards neatly 
covered with fine mats, the borders of which are fringed, 


embroidered, or otherwiſe neatly adorned ; and upon theſe 


mats they fit croſs-legged. In all the lower part of the 
houſe the doors, windows, poſts and paſſages, are painted 
and varniſhed ; and the ceilings covered with gilt or fil- 
vered paper, embelliſhed with | Buren and the ſkreens in 
ſeveral rooms curioufly painted, In ſhort. there is not a 


The floors. are raiſed above 
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the noblemen's houſes there arc two diſtinct ſets of rwoms, 
and in that which is fartheſt from the entrace the wow 
live, while the other is occupied by tne men, Iheſe lions 
have commonly a ſpacious court, with an atcent to the 
houſe; and allo a deſcent on the back of it of three or tour 
ſteps, leading into a garden, adorned with walks, terraces, 
mounts, flowers, and other embelliſhments ; which yi 
a beautiful proſpect, even from the firit entrance; and 
Ins 
apartments of the moſt wealthy people are furnithed ra— 
ther in a neat than expenſive manner. It they aynoar 


Here ſmall rooms for paſ- extravagant in any thing, it is in the ceilings of their hall 


and ſummer-houles, which are of cedar, plated with geld 
and ſilver of curious workmanſhip, and embelliſhed eich 
a great variety of other ornaments. But as the hoJwles in 
general are low wooden ſtructures, in which they makes 
up in length and depth what they want in height, this 
renders their cities very ſubject to tie, which frequently 
cauſes great deveſtations; however to prelerve theintelves 
and their moſt valuable citects on theſe dreadtul occations, 
they have an apartment of all ſtone ſeperate from the reit 
of the building, to which they fly with their richeſt goods, 
whenever viſited by ſuch diſaſters. 0 

Ihe imperial palace at Jedo, the metropolis of the em- 
pire, which in 1703 was deſtroycd by an carthquake, has 
been ſince rebuilt with ſurprifing mag niſicence. It is on 
all ſides fortificd by three lofty walls and as many deep 
ditches, with large plains between them, the water being 
conveyed from one ditch to another by ſubterranean 
pipes. Theſe walls have e ght or nine gates, which are 
placed in ſuch a manner, that a paſſenger muſt turn to the 
right and leſt before he enters the inner court. Beſides, be- 
tween every two gates there is frit a large plain; then an 
aſcent by a flight of ſteps to out- works, ſurrounded by high 
walls, with a parade large enough for a thouſand men ta 
be ranged in order of battle. In the centre of all are the im- 
perial apartments, conſiſting cf thice rows of buildings in 
front, cach nine ſtories high, and formed on th: top like 
pyramidz, with large dolphius over them plated with gold. 
Theſe firuftures contain a great number ot ſpacious halts, 
lodging rooms, and oflices tor the emperor, his wives, and 
attendants, all of them magnificently furniſhed ; and be= 


hind are parks and gardens, in which are Troves, terraces, 
canals, fiſh-ponds, and water-works. The ceilings of the 


halls and lodgings are plated with gold and ſilver, curt- 


oully raiſed, and enriched with a variety of precious-ſtones ; 


and theſe rooms are hung with the richeſt ſilks flowered 
with filver, gold, and pearls. The hall where the em- 
peror receives homage, has a throne of maſſy gold, enrich- 
ed with precious ſtones of incredible ſize and ineſtimable 
value. The roof, which is all plated with gold, richly 
enamelled with figures and landſcapes, is ſupported by 
large and lofty pillars, finely gilt. In the ærea, before 
the palace, is a ſtately theatre, in which plays are acted, 
for the diverſion of the imperial family, In the next cir- 
cuit without are the palaces of the emperor's relations and 
chief counſellors ; and in the outermoſt are thoſe of the 
kings and princes, who are the governors of provinces, 
placed according to their rank. Every palace df the whole 
ſtructure is covered with gold. "The ornaments and fur— 
niture within the apartments of the princes and nobles, 
who are obliged to reſide there ſix months in the year, are 
no leſs beautiful; it being eſteemed a ſingular mark of 
reſpect to the emperor for them to ſtrive to exceed each 
other both in the richneſs and ſplendour of their palaces 
and furniture, as well as in the multitude and grandeur of 


their retinue : whence the palace, which is abuut five miles 


in circuit, appears like a populous and opulent city inha- 
bited by kings and nobles; among whom the children of 
all the princes, vho are here educated and kept as pledocs 
of their fathers loyalty, make no inconſiderable appear- 
ances, as they are richly dreſſed, and adorned with all the 
ornaments that are molt beautiful and coſtly. The em- 
peror is faid to ſpend no leſs than twenty-five millions 
ſterling in his penſions and the expences of his table. Be- 
ſides this, he has a number of other palaces in different 
parts of the country, We ſhall omit any deſcription of 
their temples till we come to treat of their religion. 
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The populouſneſs of Japan exceeds all imagination; for 
the ſeveral productions of art, whether abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, or ſerving only the purpoles of lux- 
ury and magniticence being not performed with equal 
{kill in all the provinces of the empire, norevery where to be 
purchaſed at the ſame price ; an incredible trade and com- 
merce is carried on between the ſeveral parts of the em- 
peror's dominions. How buſy and induſtrious, ſays Mr. 
Kæmpfer, are the merchants! how full are the ports of 
ſhips ! how many rich and trading towns are ſcattered 
through the country! along the coaſts, and near the ſea- 
ports, there are ſuch multitudes of people, ſuch numbers 


of ſhips and boats both for uſe and pleaſure, that our au- 


thor ſays, one would be apt to imagine that the whole 
nation had ſettled there, and that all the inland parts of 
the country were left quite deſart and empty. Yet it is 
ſcarce credible what numbers daily travel through the 
roads of this country, ſome of which are on particular 
days more crowded than the ſtreets of the moſt populous 
towns in Europe; which is partly owing to the frequent 
journies which the natives undertake, oftener perhaps than 
any other nation; and to the princes and lords, with their 
numerous retinues, going and returning from court, 

Moſt of the towns are very populous and well built, and 
the ſtreets are generally regular, running in ſtraight lines, 
and croſſing each other at right angles. The towns arc 


neither ſurrounded by walls nor ditches : but there are two 


chief gates where the people enter the town from the road. 
Theſe, however, are generally no better than the ordinary 
gates that ſtand at the end of every ſtreet, and are ſhut 
up at night : but, in large towns, where ſome prince re- 
ſides, theſe gates are a little handſomer, and a ftrong 
guard is wang, agen there out of reſpect to the 
reſiding prince. The reſt of the town commonly lies 
open to the fields, and is but ſeldom incloſed even with a 
common hedge and ditch, Having given this account of 
the towns in general, we ſhall add a more particular de- 
ſcription of two or three of the principal cities. 

Jedo, the metropolis of the whole empire of Japan, is 
ſituated in 35 degrees 54 minutes north latitude, and in 
144 degrees 5 minutes eaſt longitude, in a ſpacious plain, 
at the head of a bay, famed for its great plenty of nh, 
particularly lobſters, crabs, and oyſters : but the water 
is ſo ſhallow, as to permit no ſhips of bulk to come up to 
the city; and therefore they are obliged to unload them 
about a league below it. It is ſaid to be 21 miles in length, 
15 in breadth, and near ſixty in circumference, extending 
along the bay in the form of a creſcent. Though it is not 
ſurrounded with walls, it is in ſeveral places interſected by 
ditches and high ramparts planted with trees, not ſo much 


thoſe conflagrations by which it frequently ſuffers. A 


large river runs through it, and, before it enters the bay, | 


divides into ſeveral branches, over each of which is a hand- 
ſome bridge, the fineſt and largeſt of which is ſtyled, by way 
of eminence, The bridge of Niphon; and from it is com- 
puted the diſtances of places throughout the whole empire. 
The houſes, like thoſe in all other parts of Japan, are low 
and built of fir, covered on the outſide with a whitiſh clay; 
but they are very neat within, Almoſt every houſe has a 


place under the roof, or upon it, where they conſtantly 
keep a trough of water and a couple of mops; by which 


precaution fires, when firſt broke out, are often extin- 
guiſhed: but this expedient is far from being ſufficient to 
{top the fury of the raging flames; when they have already 
gained ground; and againſt this they have no better re- 
medy than to pull down ſome of the neighbouring houſes. 
The city is well ſtocked with temples, monaſteries, and 
other religious ſtructures, There are alſo many handſome 
edifices in it belonging to perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank; 
theſe have large court-yards before them, and {tately gates; 
fine varniſhed ftair-caſes, conſiſting only of a few ſteps, 
leading up to the door of the houſe; and the inſide is di- 
vided into ſeveral magnificent apartments, all on one floor, 
The city of Jedo is a nurſery of merchants, tradeſmen, 
and artiſts; and yet every thing is fold dearer there than in 
any other part of the empire, on account of the great con- 
courſe of people, the number of courtiers, and of the re— 
ligious, who lead an idle monaſtic life; as alſo from the dif- 
ficulties of turnithing a ſuſſicient ſupply of provitions, 


* 
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| Kio, or Miaco, was anciently the capital of the eme 
pire, and is the reſidence of the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical 
hereditary emperor. It is ſituated in a large plain in the 
province of Jamatto, in the moſt ſouthern part of the 
iſland of Niphon, and is upwards of three miles long and 
a mile broad. It is ſurrounded with pleaſant green hill; 
and mountains, in which riſe a number of ſprings and 
ſmall rivers, "The city approaches neareſt to the moun- 
tains on the caſt ſide, where abundance of temples, chapels, 
and religious houſes ſtand on the aſcent, "Three {hallow 
rivers enter the city on that fide, and are all united into 
one in the middle of Miaco, where there is a bridge 200 
paces in length. The dairi, with his family and court, 
reſides in the north fide of the city, in a particular ward, 
conſiſting of twelve or thirtcen ſtreets, ſeparated from 
the reſt by walls and ditches, On the welt fide of the 
town is a ſtrong caſtle built of tree-{tone, in which the 
emperor reſides when he comes to pay a viſit to the dairi. 
This ſtructure is I 50,paces long, and is inclofed by a 
wall, and a deep ditcfi filled with water. "The fireets 
are narrow, but run regularly in ſtraight lines : yet it is 
impoſſible for a perſon at one end of a great ſtreet to 
ſce the other, on account of their extraordinary length, 
and the duſt raiſed by the crouds of people with which 
they are daily filled. This city is the great magazine of all 
Japaneſe manufactures and commodities, and the chief 
trading town in the empire, There is ſcarce a houſe 
where there is not ſomething made or ſold; for here 
they refine copper, weave the richeſt ſilks with gold and 
ſilver lowers, coin money, and print books. The mo# 
curious carvings, the beſt and ſcarceſt dies, all forts of 
japanned cabinets, pictures, muſical inſtruments; all ſorts 
of things wrought in gold and other metals, particularly 
ſteel, as the beſt tempercd blades, and other arms, are 
made here in the utmoſt perfection. Here alſo are made 
the richeſt driefſes ; and all forts of toys, puppets with 
moving heads, and numbetleſs other things, may be found 
at Miaco. | | 

Oſacca is commodiouſly and agreeably ſituated on the 
bank of the river Jedogawa, in 34 degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, It is defended at the weſt end by two 
ſtrong and handſome guard houſes, which ſeperate it from 
the ſuburbs, and at the eaſtern extremity by a ſtrong caſtle. 
[ts length from eaſt to welt, from the caſtle to che ſuburbe, 
is between 3 and 4000 common paczs, and its breadth 
ſomewhat leſs. The river, which brings immenſe riches 
to the city, runs on the north fide ; and having waſhed 
one third of it, part of its waters are conveycd through a 
broad canal to ſupply the ſouth part, which is the largeſt, 
and the reſidence of the richeſt of the inhabitants. The 
better to diſtribute the waters, ſeveral ſmaller canals are 
cut out of the large one, through ſome of the principal 
:trects, while other canals convey the waters back to the 
river, Thele are deep enough to become navigable for 
{mall boats, which enter the city, and bring the goods to 
the merchants doors, All theſe ſeveral canals run along 
the ſtreets with great regularity; and over them are up- 
wards of an hundred bridges, many of which are very 
beautiful, Here the night-watch make known the hour 
by diflerent muſical inſtruments : thus, at the firit hour, 
aſter ſun-ſet, they beat a drum; and on the fecond, ſtrike 
upon a braſs inſtrument, called a gumgum, which is in the 
form of a large flat baſon ; the third, or hour of mid- 
night, by {triking upon a bel) wich a iticxs, The firtt 
hour after midnight they again beat the drum, the ſecond 
the gumgum, and the third the bell. This third hour 
after midnight is the laſt, and ends with the riſing-ſun; 
for both the day and night are by the Japaneſe divided into 


ſix equal parts, or hours, all the year round, Hence thoſe 


of the day are longer, and thoſe of the night ſhorter in 
ſummer, than they are in winter, 

This is likewiſe a town of great trade, it being extremely 
well fituated for commerce; on which account it is well 
inhabited by rich merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. 
Though the city is extremely populous, proviſions ate 
cheap; and even what tends to diſſipate the mind, and to 
promote luxury, may be had at as caſy a rate here as any 
where in the world, For this reaſon the Japaneſe call 
Oſacca the univerſal theatre of pleaſures and diverſions, 
| Plays are daily exhibited; tumblers, jugglets, and all whe 


have 
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have either ſome uncommon animal to ſhew, or animals 
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Jayan; 


while theſe emperors, proud of their illuſtrious and divine 


that have been taught to play tricks, flock thither from | extraction, aſſumed a ſuperſtitious holineſs, ſupported by the 


all parts of the empire. Hence ſtrangers and travellers 


daily reſort thither ; and chiefly the rich, as to a place | 


where they can ſpend their time and money with g1eater 
ſatis faction than in any other city of the empire. Yet the 
water drank at Oſacca taſtes a little brackiſh : they have, 
however, the beſt ſacki in the empire, which is brewed 
from rice in great quantities in a neighbouring village, 
and from thence ſent to moſt of the other provinces, and 
even exported by the Chineſe and Dutch. The caſtle is 
ſituated in a large plain at the north-eaſt extremity of the 
city. It is ſquare, about an hour's walk in circumterence, 
and ſtrongly fortified with round baſtions, according to 
the military architecture of the country. On the north 
ſide it is defended by the river Jedogawa, which waſhes 
its walls, after it has reccived two other rivers. On the 
eaſt ſide its walls are waſhed by the Kaſijawarigawa, juſt 
before it falls into the Jedogawa. The ſouth and weſt ends 
border upon the extremitics of te city. The moles or 
buttreſſes that ſupport the outward wall are of uncommon 
bigneſs, and about ſeven fathoms thick. Theſe are built 
to ſupport a high, ſtrong brick wall lined with free-ſtone, 
which at its upper end is planted with trees, On entering 
through the gate, a ſecond caſtle of the ſame architecture, 
but ſmaller, appears beſore you; and, having entered this 
ſecond, you come to the third, and middlemoſt, which 
according to the faſhion of the country, has the corners 
adorned with beautiful towers ſeveral ſtories high. A 
ſtrong garriſon is conſtantly kept here, both for the de- 
fence of the imperial treafures, and the revenucs of the 
weſtern provinces, which are depoſited here, and to keep 
thoſe provinces in awe and ſubjection. The caſtle and 
garriſon are commanded by two of the emperor's chief fa- 
vourites, who enjoy their command by turns, each for the 
term of three years. When one of the governors returns 
from court to his government, his predeceſſor muſt in- 


ſtantly quit the caſtle, and go to court to give an account 


of his behaviour: he mult not even ſpeak to his ſucceſlor ; 
but leave the neceſſary inſtructions for him in writing in 
his apartment in the caſtle, The governors of the caſtle 
have no buſineſs with the affairs ot the city, or its gover- 
nors, though they are ſuperior to them in point of rank, 


TS SF: VI. : 

The pretended origin of the Japaneſe inſeperably conne ed with 
the Government. Their Hiſtory and Laws. The Portugueſe 
expelled. The Power and Dignity of the Secular Emperor; 
and of the Dairi and his Court, The Civil Policy obſerved 
in the Government of the Cities; the Ceremony of treading on 
the _—_ at Nagaſaki ; and the ſolemn Form of a Fapa- 
neſe Oat „ 5 


HE government and religion of the Japaneſe are 

ſo cloſely connected with their pretended origin, 
that it is impoſſible to ſeperate them. Theſe people are 
highly offended at the ſuppoſition of their being deſcended 
from the Chineſe, or any other nation ; for they pretend, 
that they aroſe within the compaſs of their own empire, 
and eſteem themſelves the offspring of their gods, who, 
during an inconceivable number of ages, governed that 
empire, in a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon. Of 
theſe gods they imagine there are two races ; the firſt per- 
fectly divine; and the laſt, which deſcended from the 
former, partly divine, and partly human. But who were 
the ſubjects of theſe imaginary deities, they do not pre- 
ſume to determine; for they imagine, that the preſent in- 
habitants were deſcended from Awaſe Dſu No Mikotto, 
the laſt of this ſecond race; and that their original an- 
ceſtors vere all of them his children by his wife the god- 
deſs Iſarami Nomikotto. Thus, though they trace their 


origin, as deſcended from the gods, many thouſand years | 


before the Chineſe, for each of theſe imaginary deities 
reigned during a long ſucceſſion of ages, yet they place 
the origin of the preſent inhabitants ſo late as about 600 
you before Chriſt, when the genuine hiſtory of Japan 

egins with the reign of Sin Mu Ten Oo, the eldeſt fon 
of Awaſe Diu No Mikotto. To the dairi, of eccleſiaſti- 
cal hereditary emperors, who are ſaid to deſcend in a di- 
rect line from the eldeſt branch of their fabulous anceſ- 
tors, the people attributed an almoſt divine power, and 
an unlimited authority over their fellow- creatures; while 


utmoſt pomp and -magniticence. As they were reſpected 
as gods, they thought it beneath their dignity to trouble 
themſelves with the management of political affairs; 
theſe therefore they left to the laity, In conſequence 
of this, the power of the nobility increaſed, and thoſe 
princes of the empire not only made themſelves fove- 
reign and independent in the provinces the emperor had 
committed to their government, but quarrelling with the 
princes their neighbours, attempted by force to diſpoſſeſs 
each other of their dominions, Hence aroſe the dreadful 
effects that ſpring from ambition, jealouſy, enmity, and a 
thirſt of revenge, 

At length, in order to check the inſolence and ambition 
of the princes of the empire, the crown-general was ſent 
againſt them at the head of the imperial army. This im- 
portant poſt was commonly intrutted to one of the em- 
peror's ſons, and in time became the foundation of the ſe- 


| cular monarchy ; for about 500 years ago, Joritomo, the 


crown-general, being diſappointed in his hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to the imperial throne, aſſumed the ror, in 


ſecular affairs, and is therefore mentioned in the hiſtory 


of Japan as the fult ſecular ſovereign. The power of the 
eccleſiaſtical monarch was, however, {till very great; and 
he had the privilege of nominating the perſon who ſhould 
ſucceed to the high office of ſecular ; but, in the ſixteenth 
century, the latter ſovercign made himſelf abſolute in the 
ſecular government of the empire, He was the dairi's ſe- 
cond ſon, and being excluded by his birth from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the imperial throne, he forcibly maintained 
himſelf in the command of the army, and ſtript the em- 
peror, his father, of all his authority in the management 
of ſecular affairs. But he was far from enjoying in peace 
the poſſeſſion of the throne ; for many of the moſt power- 
ful princes of the empire diſputed it with him, till at laſt, 
in the year 1583, a common ſoldier, named Taico, a man 
of an obſcure birth, but of an emterprizing genius, ob- 
tained the crown, At firtt, indeed, he had only fifty ſol- 
diers, who were of intrepid courage; but their number 
ſoon increaſed to a great army, and he carried on his 
conqueſts with equal celcrity and ſucceſs; fo that in a 


| few years he ſubdued all the contending princes, took 


their cities and caſtles, ſeated himſelf on the imperial 
throne, and the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical emperor, was oblig- 
ed to yield him the entire poſſeſſion of the ſecular govern- 
ment; while he, knowing the prejudices of the army and 
all the people in favour of their ancient monarchs and 
high prieſts, freely allowed him to be ſupreme in ſpiritu- 


als; and to enjoy the high honours and prerogatives that 


were before annexed to his office. To humble the nobi- 


lity, and keep them in ſubjection, he obliged them to 
bring their wives and families to his court at Jedo, where 
they were to remain as hoſtages of their fidelity: while 


thoſe princes themſelves were obliged to attend him fix 


months in the year, and every year to renew their oath o 
fidelity. | 
The ambition of the princes of the empire being thus 
curbed, and their power broken, he next ſecured the new 
modelled authority of his government, by preſerving it from 
the ſeditious rage of the licentious vulgar by a ſyſtem of 
new laws ; which were perhaps the moſt ſevere that ever 
were enacted, and, like thoſe which Draco gave to the 
Athenians, may be juſtly ſaid to be written with blood: 
for there is ſcarce a crime that is not publickly puniſhed 
with death, except the criminal be a prince, and then he 
has only the privilege of diſpatching himſelf in private, 
which is commonly done by ripping up his own bowels, 
In this caſe the emperor ſends his order by letter, which 
if not immediately complied with, the perſon is either put 
to the moſt excrutiating tortures, or, if he be a princeof the 
royal blood, baniſhed to ſome barren iſland, where he is 
perhaps forced to lead a life more ſevere and painful than 
death itſelf. But in other caſes the criminal is no ſooner 
found guilty, than he is hurried to execution, A lie, or 
prevarication; theft, though of the ſmalleſt kind; a breach 
of the peace; ablow with a ſword, even though theſcabbard 
be on ; cheating, even at play ; detraction, or any other 
injury done to a man's character, are all puniſhed with 
death: for mere chaſtiſements are ſeldom uſed but by the 
lords to their ſlaves, In ſome provinces fathers of families, 


except thoſe of the lower rank, have power over the lives 


and 
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and limbs of their wires, children and domeſtics. But 
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in crimes againſt the government, as neglecting to chey 
the emperor's edicts, cheating him in his revenue, coun- 
terfeiting the coin, ſetting a houle on fire, robberies, 
burglaries, debauching a married woman, or raviſhing 
an unmarried one; injuſtice or mal- adminiſtration in pub- 
i: officers, whether in governors, judges or magiſtrates ; 
the puniſhment is not confined to the criminals, but in- 
humanly extended to his parents, brethren, children, and 
more diſtant relations, all of whom are put to death at 
the ſame hour, though at ever ſo great a diſtance from 
eich other. This is done by reſpiting the execution of 
thoſe who are near, till the ſentence can be conveyed by 
proper couriers to the other places; and then, on the ap- 
pointed time, all are brought forth, and executed at 
mid-day: but the female relations are commonly only 
ſold for flaves, for a longer or ſhorter term of years, ac- 
cording to the nearneſs of their relation to the offender, 
and other circumſtances, except in caſes of high-trea- 
ſon, where the wives and daughters are put to death. 
For thefts and robberies, the unhappy criminals are cru- 
cificd with the head downwards, and conſigned to a longer 
or ſhorter torture, according to the nature of the crime: 
ſo that, in caſes of aggravated guilt, they are left to hang 
n the croſs till they expire, which in ſome is not till after 
three or four days: but if the theft admits of a milder 
death, they are diſpatched by a dagger, or by ftrangling.. 
In caſes of high treaſon, not only all the relations, but 
the whole ward in which they live, undergo the ſame 
dreadful fate; for, in theſe caſes, the law ſuppoſes that 
they are worthy of death for fuftcring ſuch enemics to 10- 
ciety to live among them; anc this cruclt puniſhment of 
the innocent is an effectual means of cauſing the criminal, 
when known, to be immediately d.icovered, ſince the in- 


former not only ſaves himſelf, but his whole family. 


Theſe Jaws, contrary as they are to every ſentiment of 
equity and humanity, are ſtill in force, and executed with 
the greateſt rigourz but criminals, as toon as they find 
they are diſcovered, frequently avoid a too ſevere puniſh- 
ment, by ſtabbing themſelves, or ripping open their bellies. 

As a farther ſecurity to the new eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, and the ſafety of the emperor, Taico enacted, that 
the empire ſhould be ſhut up tor ever, and thoroughly 
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name of the Second Fatzman, or Mars of the country- 


The Portugueſe, with their clergy and Japaneſe kindred, 
were ordered to depart the country, under the penalty oi 
ſuffering the pain of crucifixion ; all the other Japaneſe 
were commanded to ſtay at home; thoſe who were actu- 
ally abroad were to return within a certain limited time, 
after which they ſhould be liable, if taken, to the ſame 
puniſhment; and thoſe who had embraced the new 1e- 
ligion, were commanded to forſake it. "theſe orders were 
the beginning of a moſt dreadful perſecution; for the new 
converts being unmoved by the weak reafons that were 
urged againſt their faith, the ſword, the halter, the croſs, 
and fire, were barbarouſly and vainly uſed as arguments 
to convince their underſtandings, and to render them ſen- 
ſible of their error. Vet death, in all theſe various forms, 
was far from ſhaking their fortitude ; for they bravely 
ſealed their faith with their blood, and ſhewed ſuch a- 
mazing examples of conſtancy, that their enemies were | 
filled with ſurprize and admiration. This cruel perſe— 
cution, which exceeded every thing ef the kind mentioned 


in hiſtory, laſted about forty years, when at laſt all the 


remains of chriſtianity in Japan wer: extirminated in one 
day; for upwards of 37,000 chriſtians, being reduced ta 
deſpair at beholding the inſufferable torments endured by 
their brethren, took up arms, and got poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Simabra, ſeated upon the ſca- coaſt, with a firm 
reſolution of defending their lives till the very laſt; but 
after a ſiege of three months, the caſtle was taken on the 
12th of April, 1638, and all who remained alive were 
cruelly butchered. Thus was the Japaneſe empire 
cleared from chriſtianity by the death of the chriſtians, 
and that nation ſhut up to the natives as well as foreign- 
ers. In vain did the Portugueſe at Macao afterwards 
lend thither a ſplendid endo ; neither the law of na- 
tions, nor the ſacred characters of ambaſſadors, were ſuf- 
ficient to protect them; for thote ambaſſadors, and their 
whole rctinue, to the number of ſixty-one perſons, were 
beheaded by the ſpecial command of the emperor, except 
a few of thcir meancſt ſcrvants, who were faved, that they 
might carry to their countrymen the melancholy news of 
their barba: uus reception. | 

The preſent emperors of Japan are as deſpotic as any of 
the dairi ever were, It has been already obſerved, that as 


purged from foreigners and foreign cuſtoms, No foreion- he has a great number of petty princes and nobles, who 
ers had got ſo ſtrong a footing in the empire as the Portu- | have abſolute power in their ſeveral governments, the 
gucſe, who firſt diſcovered the country in the year 1543, | greateſt care is taken to keep them in due ſubjection. Of 
when, being invited by the proſpect of gain, they had | theſe 21 bear the title of kings, 6 are princes, 4 are 
made large ſettlements in Japan, and with their foreign dukes, I 7 are counts, and 41 are lords, or ſomething equi- 
commodities, with the doctrine taught by the miſhona- | valent to theſe dignities, beſides a great number of noble- 


ries, by which it is faid they gaincd over onc-third of the 
people, and even ſeveral of the princes of the empire, and 
by the marriages contracted between the Portugueſe and 
the new converts, they ſo ingratiated themſclves into the 
favour of the nation, that, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, they 
projected a revolution in the government, 'T wo letters, 
written by the Portugueſe, one of which was intercepted 
by the Dutch, laid open their treacherous defigns, The 
Dutch, who were then at war with Portugal, ſcized this 
opportunity of diſcovering their treaſon, in hopes of 
gaining this profitable branch of trade to themlclyes. 
Uther conſiderations concurred to excite in the Japaneſe 
an implacable hatred of their European gueſts. The Ja- 
paneſe prieſts could not, without the greateſt envy and 
regret, tee their old religion, with all its powerful attrac- 
uves of profit and popular eſteem, daily loſing ground; 
and heavy complaints were inſtantly made at court by 
one of the chief counſellors of ſtate, who being met on 
the road by a jeſuit biſhop, the haughty prelate refuſed to 
Pay him the ſame deference and reſpect which he was in- 
litled to receive from the natives. The exceſſive profits 
the Portugueſe received, and the immenſe treaſures they 
ſent out of the country, alſo touched the government to 
the quick ; while the rapid progreſs made by the new reli- 
gion, the union of the converts, and the hatred they bore 
to the gods and religion of their country, filled the em- 
Peror and his court with dreadful apprehenſions. 

aico, the emperor, therefore began to put a ſtop to 
the increaſe of the Portugueſe intereſt, and the propaga- 
non of their religion; he however made a flow progreſs, 
and dying ſoon after in 1598, left the work to be finiſhed 
by his ſucceſſors, who placed him among the gods by the 
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men of interior rank. The emperor's council conſiſts of the 
former, who are obliged to attend in their turns, and have 
always four of the kingly dignity at their head. The em- 
peror's ſtanding forces, including garriſons, &c. conſiſt of 
100,000 foot and 20, o horſe; but in time of war each 
of the governors of the provinces is obliged to bring into 
the field a body of horſe and foot realy armed, propor- 
tionable to the extent of his province, or to the penſion he 
receives from the emperor; which, in all, amount to 
308, oco foot and 33,c00 horſe, Their weapons are fire- 
arms, javelins, bows and arrows, ſabres and daggers. The 
horſe wear cuiralles, and the foot helmets, finely wrought, 
From what has been before obſerved, the reader may 
form ſome idea of the numerous court of this monarch in 
his capital, ſince it mult conſiſt of one half of the princes 
and nobility of the empire, together wich all their families, 
beſides his own officers and guards, Which generally amount 
to about 5 or 6000 men. He has, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, many places magnificently built and furniſhed, in 
vhich the royal apartments, halls of audience, &c. are en- 
riched with every thing curious and co{tly in art or nature. 
The cielings are generally plated with gold, fincly wrought 
and embelliſhed with precious ſtones; and the beds, ſcreeus 
and cabincts, with the gardens, walks, ponds, fountalns, 
terraces, groves, and ſummer-houſes, ate aniwerable to th: 
grandeur of the place, But of all the royal palaces, that 
of Jedo, where he molt reſides, and which we have 
already deſcribed in treating of the buildings of Japan, 
is the largeſt and nobleſt: the reſt, though grand and 
ſumptuous, are only as houſes of pleaſure, for his diy ice 
ſton in hunting, fithing, and other recreations. 
Ic is very ſurpriüng that the empero:s {ſhould itil. allow 
the 
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the dairi to be treated with the ſame profound veneration 
that was formerly paid him by his anceſtors: for though 
he has loſt the greateſt branch of his power, and is only' 


head over all religious matters, while the emperor enjoys 
not only the imperial dignity, but the government both in 
Civil and military affairs, yet he is allowed to preſerve his 


priſtine grandeur, He is not ſuffered to ſet his foot on the 

round, and wherever he goes, is carried on men's ſhoul- 
Sos. He is kept ſo retired, that the ſun is not thought wor- 
thy to ſhine on his head, or the wind to blow upon him. 
He never wears the ſame cloaths above one day, or eats a- 
bove once out of the ſame difhes, and all the veſſels and 
utenſils of his table are new every day; but theſe, though 
very clean and neat, are made only of common clay, and 
zre generally broke; for they imagine, that if any layman 
could preſume to eat his food out of thoſe facred diſhes, it 
would ſwell and inflame his mouth and throat. He is ad- 
dreſſed in pompous titles little ſhort of blaſphemy ; and all, 
except the emperor, when they ſpeak to him in public, 


proſtrate themſelves flat on the ground; beſides, as every 


thing belonging to his perfon is eſteemed facred, he never 
ſhaves his beard, cuts his hair, or pares his naits. He is 
Chiefly ſerved by his twelve wives, whom he marries with 
great ſolemnity, and, like the other monarchs of the eaſt, 
keeps himſelf as much as poſſible concealed. Upon the 
deceaſe of the dairi, the miniſtry of that eccleſiaſtical court 
chooſe for his ſucceſſor the next heir, without regard to 
age or ſex; hence it has often happened, that a prince 
under age, or 2 young unmarried princeſs, has aſcended 
the throne; and there are inſtances where the deceaſed 
dairi's relique has ſucceeded her huſband, 

The fecular emperor now grants the neceſſary ſubſidies 
for the maintenance of the dairi and his eceleſiaſtical court. 
For this purpoſe the dairi is allowed the whole revenue of 
the city of Miaco; and that being inſufficient to defray 
his expences, it has been agreed to make up the deficien- 
cies out of the emperor's treaſury : but theſe allowances 
are ſo ſmall, and fo indifferently paid, that the court can- 
not make that figure which they formerly did, when the 
dairi himſelf was maſter of the empire, and had all the 
revenues at his own diſpoſal, They ſtil], however, endea- 
vour to keep up their former grandeur and . 
and this court may be truly ſaid to be remarkable for a 
ſplendid poverty. The great run in debt, and the inferior 
officers and ſervants, whoſe ſalaries are far from being 
ſufficient to maintain them, muſt work for their living ; 
but though the revenues of the dairi are ſmall in compari- 
ſon of what they were formerly, yet, as he has the ma- 


nagement of them, he is ſure to take care to provide what- 


ever is nececeſſary to keep up as much as poflible his former 
ſplendor, and to fatisfy his luxury and profuſeneſs. This 
he is the better able to accompliſh, as he ſtlll enjoys the 
high privilege of beſtowing titles of honour on the great 
men of the empire, their children and relations, which 
brings him in vaſt treafures. Among his twelve wives, 
ſhe who is the mother of the hereditary prince, or prin- 
ceſs, has the title of empreſs: but it would take up too 
much room, were we here to deſcribe the pompous cere- 
monies obſerved in his marriages, upon the birth of an 
heir to the crown, and on chooſing a nurſe for the royal 


infant: theſe are magnificent beyond expreſſion; nor 


could they be more ſo, if the welfare and happineſs of the 


| Whole empire depended on theſe events. 


All who belong to the dairi's court are cloathed after a 
particular manner, and their habits are very different from 


thoſe of ſecular princes, whom they ſcorn and deſpiſe, as 


being of a mean and unholy extraction. They wear long 


wide drawers, and a large gown with a long train, which 


they trail after them on the ground, Their heads are co- 
vered with a black lackered cap, by the ſhape of which, 
among other marks of diſtinction, is known what quality 
they are of, and what poſt they enjoy. Some have a large 
band of black ſilk or crape ſewed to their caps, which ei- 
ther hangs down behind their ſhoulders, or is tied up. 
Others have a kind of flap, like a fan, ſtanding out before 
their eyes. Some have a ſort of ſcarf hanging down before 
from their ſhoulders, the length of which is different, ac- 
cording to the quality of the wearer : for it is the cuſtom 
of this court, that nobody bows lower than juſt to touch 
the floor with the end of his ſcarf. The dreſs of the wo- 
men of this court is alſo different from that of ſecular wo- 
men; particularly the dairi's twelve wives, who, when 
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ſull dreſſed, are ſo loaded with large wide gowns of filp 
interwove with flowers of gold and filver, that it is diffi- 


cult for them to walk. 


An application to different kinds of learning forms the 
chief amuſement of the dairi's court; and not only the 


courtiers, but many of the fair ſex, have acquired great 


poppe by their poetical, hiſtorfcal, and other writings, 


the atmanacks were formerly made there; but though 
this is not now the caſe, they muſt receive the approha. 
tion of the court. They are great lovers of muſic, and the 
women in particular play with great dexterity on all the 
muſical inſtruments they are acquainted with; the young 
noblemen alſo divert themſelves with riding, running 
races, dancing, and other exerciſes. ; , 

When the dairi was fole maſter of the country, he ho. 
noured with his ſacred preſence whatever city he pleaſed; 
and it ſeldom happened that two ſucceeding emperors choſe 
the ſame place of reſidence, The dairi's court is now fixed 
at Miaco, where he has a large and ſpacious palace, dif. 
tinguiſhed by its having a lofty and magnificent tower, 
His imperial conſort lives with him in the | 2x palace, and 
the palaces of his other wives are fituated next to his, At 


a ſmall diſtance are the houſes of the lords whoſe offices 


require a conſtant and more immediate attendance on his 
perſon ; there are alſo a number of other palaces and 
ſtreets, divided among the officers belonging to the court 
according to their _ and all ſeparated from Miaco, and 
defended againſt the ſudden approach of an enemy, b 


| walls, gates, ditches, and ramparts. The ſecular monarc 


conftantly keeps a ſtrong guard of foldiers at the dairi's 
court, in appearance out of tendernefs and care for the pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of his ſacred perſon and family ; but 
moſt probably in order to put it out of his power ever to 
attempt the recovery of the ſupreme authority. 

Every imperial city is committed to the care of two go- 
vernors; Nagaſaki alone has three. Thefe have the com- 
mand of the city by turns, each generally for the fpace of 
two years. hen the time is expired, he delivers up his 
power and his apartment in the palace to the other gover- 
nor, and immediately ſets out for Jedo, to make the uſual 
preſents, and give an account of the moſt material tranſac- 
tions of his government. He ſtays at Jedo about ſix months, 
during which he is at liberty to live with his family : but 
as ſoon as he has received orders from the council of ſtate 


to depart to his laſt, or to any other government, he muſt 


ſet out, leaving his wife and children at Jedo till his return, 
in a manner as hoſtages of his fidelity: nay, while he is in 
his government he is to admit no woman within the ſpace 
of his reſidence, on pain of incurring the imperial diſpleafure, 
the fatal conſequences of which are no leſs than death, ba- 
niſhment, or impriſonment, with the entire ruin of his fa- 
mily; it being eſteemed beneath the majeſty of the emperor 
to inflict ſlighter puniſhments on the leaſt diſregard ſhewn 
to his commands, Their ſalary is but ſmall; but their per- 
quiſites are ſo conſiderable, that in a few years time they 
might get great eſtates, were it not for the preſents that 
muſt be made to the emperor and the grandees of his 
court, and their being obliged to keep up all that ſtate and 
grandeur which is thought becoming the dignity of their 
employment, and the majeſty of their maſter, 

Under the imperial governors are four magiſtrates, and 
their deputies. Theſe magiſtrates hold their office a year; 


| but they are obliged daily to communicate to the governor 


every thing that comes before them ; and in difficult caſes, 


or where they cannot agree among themſelves, to lay the 


cauſe before the emperor's bench or court of juſtice, or, 
with the conſent of that court, to leave it to the determi- 
nation of the governor in the laſt reſort. All civil affairs 
are brought before this imperial court of judicature, which, 
having examined the parties and their witnefles, give 
judgment according to the laws of the empire, and their 
imperial orders and proclamations. From this court there 
is no appeal; but tl:oſe who have received ſentence of 
death cannot be executed without a warrant ſigned by 
the council of ſtate at Jedo, which much be alſo conſulted 
in all affairs of great moment, 

'The deputies of the magiſtrates are next to them in au- 
thority, but enjoy their poſts for life. It is one branch of 
their office to compoſe differences of ſmall conſequence 
ariſing in that part of the town committed to their care. 

Next to theſe are four officers, who enjoy their poſt only 
one year, and are appointed by the magittrates to 2 3 
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\ ſmall room aſſigned them in his palace, where two of 


live together in one ſtreet. They are chiefly employed in 


| perſons who marry, travel, die, or remove out of the ing the night. 


faithful report in their hame to the governat, of the daily 
tranſactions in the execution of their office; and bein 
alſo a kind of repreſentatives of the people, whoſe intere 
they are to promote at the governor's court, they have a 
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inhabitants of the ſtreet, and gives paſſports, teſtimonials, 
and letters of diſmiſſion. He keeps the ottona's books, 
| as the liſt of the houſes and the inhabitants, with their 

names, age, trade, and religion: the names of al} who 


die in the ſtreet, with the time and manner of their death: 
them — attend till the governor is at leiſure to| a regiſter- book of the paſſports that have been iſſued out 


receive the meſſages they are to deliver in the name of the | of the office, with the names of the perſons to whom they 
magiſtrates, or the petitions they are to preſent him with | were granted, the buſineſs which called them abroad, the 
in the name of private perſons. | time of their departure and return : and alſo a journal of the 


Among the inferior officers are the town meſſengers, | daily occurrences that happen within the compaſs of the 
which alſo ſerve as bailiffs and conſtables, and commonly | ſtreet. | 


The next officer is the treaſurer of the ſtreet, who keeps 
the public money, and from time to time accounts for it 
to the reſt of the inhabitants, ſpecifying the ſums he has 
received and paid out, The public treaſure chiefly con- 
ſiſts of the ſums the magiſtrates of the city order to be 


purſuing and arreſting of criminals, and ſometimes in 
public executions, chiefly in beheading. But no profeſ- 
fion is ſo much deſpiſed by the Japaneſe as the tanners, 
who take off the ſkin from the dead cattle, in order to dreſs 


and tan them for ſhoes, flippers, and the like. They live | detained from the price of foreign goods, for the joint be- 
by themſelves near the place of execution; and art obliged | nefit of the inhabitants, among whom it is equally diſtri- 
to put priſoners to the torture, to crucify them, or put | buted, according to the number of the ſtreets, in order to 
them to any other death whatſoever. The keepers of | enable them to pay the additional taxes levied upon them; 
88 are obliged to lend them their ſervants to | but this is peculiar to Nagaſaki, which is the only impe- 
aſſiſt them at public executions. rial city where the trade with foreigners is permitted, 
Having thus given an account of the officers in gene- | The inhabitants ſerve this office each a year in turn. 

ral, we ſhall now proceed to the policy and regulations | There is another officer, named the meſſenger of the 
obſerved in every ſtreet, in order to keep a watchful eye | ſtreet, who is to give information when any body dies, 
over the — of the inhabitants, and to eaſe the go- or when any thing elſe happens that is eſteemed worth 
vernors, magiſtrates, and other chief officers, in the diſ- | their notice. He alſo delivers to the chief officers the pe · 
charge of their duty. For this purpoſe they have the | titions of the inhabitants of the ſtreet, collects the con- 
following officers for every ſtreet; the principal is the ot- | tribution- money for the preſent which at certain times is 
tona, who gives the neceſſary orders in caſe of fire, ſees | made to the governors and chief magiſtrates, tells the 
that a regular watch be kept at night, and that the orders | commands of the magiſtrates to the heads of the compa- 
of the governors and magiſtrates be punctually executed, | nies, and publiſhes them in the ſtreet, ö 

He keeps books in which he enters the children born, the Two watches are kept for the ſecurity of the ſtreets dur - 


: The firſt is the chief guard, upon which 
the inhabitants do duty themſelves, three at a time. They 


have a room or houſe aſſigned them towards the middle of 
ariſing between the inhabitants of his ſtreet, he ſummonſes | the ſtreet, or at the corner of a croſs ſtreet. Upon days of 


the parties before him, and in conjunction with the de- great ſolemnity, or when the magiſtrates think this watch 
puties of the magiſtrates, endeavours, if poſſible, to recon- | neceſſary, it is kept all day; and when they are apprehen- 
cile them. He puniſhes ſmall crimes by ſeizing the cri- | five of danger it is doubled, in which caſe the ottona afliſts 
minals, and putting them in irons. He cauſes criminals | in perſon, with one of his deputies : for ſhould any miſ- 
to be taken up by his own people within his diſtrict, and | fortune happen that could be any way attributed to their 
confines them till he receives farther orders from the ſu- | careleſſneſs or neglect, they and the whole ſtreet would be 
perior magiſtrates, before whom he lays all criminal affairs | ſeverely puniſhed for it. Such regard is paid to this watch, 
and caſes of moment; and is himſelf anſwerable for what | that the oppoſing or inſulting it is a capital crime. 
accidents happen within the ſtreet under his inſpetion. | The other guard is appointed to watch againſt thieves 
He is choſen by the inhabitants of that ſtreet from among | and accidents of fire, and to give notice upon the leaſt ſuſ- 
themſelves, each of them writing upon a piece of paper | picion. It conſiſts of two of the pooreſt inhabitants of 
the name of the perſon he would have preferred to this | the ſtreet, fitting in a centry-box, at each gate by which 
dignity, adding his own name and ſeal. The votes are | the ſtreet is ſhut up in the night: but, at certain inter- 
all taken in, the papers opened, and the names of thoſe | vals, they walk till they meet, ſhewing the hours of the 
who have moſt yotes are laid before the governor, with | night generally by beating two ſticks one againſt the 
the petition of the inhabitants that he would be pleaſed to| other, In ſome towns there is a ſmall hut built at the 
nominate one of them as ottona. His ſalary is a tenfold | top or fide of a houſe, about the middle of the ſtreets, on 
portion out of the treaſury of the ſtreet. purpoſe for a man to watch accidental fires. 

Every ottona has three deputies, who give him their | If an inhabitant deſigns to remove from the houſe and 
advice and aſſiſtance in the execution of his office, {treet in which he lives to another, he muſt firſt apply to 


ſtreet ; and the names, birth, and trades of ſuch new in- 
habitants as come into it. In caſe of ſmall differences 


few more of the I are frequently added, ſo that 
I 


In every ſtreet the inhabitants are divided into compa- 
nies of five men, of which there are ten or fifteen in every 
ſtreet : but though theſe are termed companies of five, a 


they ſometimes conſiſt of ten or fifteen heads of families, 
all of whom muſt be the proprietors of the ground and 
houſes in which they live; for thoſe who have no houſes of 
their own, notwithſtanding their being inhabitants of the 
ſame ſtreet, are not admitted into thoſe corporations, but 
are conſidered as tenants dependanton the landlords, and are 
therefore exemptcd from taxes and other burdens, except 
the night-watch and round, in which they are obliged to 
ſerve themſelves, or to get ſomebody to ſerve in their ſtead, 
it being a duty which all the inhabitants are forced to ob- 
ſerve in turn. Theſe tenants have no vote in the election 
of the officers of the ſtreet, nor any ſhare in the public 
money ; and beſides, the rents they pay to the landlords 
are very high, conſidering the ſmallneſs of the houſes in 
which they live, Each of theſe little companies has one 
of its own body at their head, who is anſwerable for their 
actions; and if they be contrary to law, he ſhares with 
the reſt of the members the penalty they are ſentenced to 
undergo by the ſupreme magiſtrate. 

Every ſtreet has alſo a ſecretary, or public notary, who 


Writes and publiſhes the commands of the ottona to the 


the ottona of the other ſtreet, and making him a preſent 
of a diſh of fiſh, give him a petition expreſſing his deſire 
to be admitted among the inhabitants of that ſtreet. The 
ottona, upon this, makes enquiry into his life, character, 
and conduct, and then ſends his meſſenger of the ſtreet to 
every one of the inhabitants, deſiring to know if they will 
conſent to admit the petitioner as a neighbour ; and if any 
one of the inhabitants oppoſes his admiſſion, urging that 
he 13a drunkard, quarrelſome, or addicted to any other crime, 
and that he will not be anſwcrable for the conſequences, 
it is ſufficient to exclude him. But if he obtains all their 
conſents, the petitioner muſt apply to the public notary of 
his former ſtreet for a certificate of his behaviour, and a 
letter of admiſſion, both ſigned by the ottona, and theſe 
muſt be carried by the ſtreet- meſſenger to the ottona of 
the ſtreet to which the petitioner intends to remove; upon 
which he receives him under his protection, and incorpo- 
rates him among the inhabitants of his ſtreet. Mean while 
he is not anſwerable for the petitioner's behaviour before 
his delivery of thoſe inſtruments ; and ſhould he be found 
uilty of any crime committed before that time, it would 
be laid to the charge of the ſtreet in which he formerly lived. 
After his being admitted among the inhabitants of the new 
ſtreet, and his name entered in the regiſter books, he ſolem- 
nizes his entry with a handſome dinner; which he gives 
| eithcr 
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either to the company of five, or, if he pleaſes, to the 
whole ſtreet, His greateſt trouble, however, ſtil remains, 
and that is mis ſelling his old houſe ; for this cannot be 
done without the conſent of all the inhabitants of the 
{t.eet, who often oppoſe it for upwards of a year, the buy- 
er, for whoſe crimes they are for the future to ſufler, not 


being ſufficiently known, or not agreeable to them. Sup- | 


poſing all obſtacles at length removed, the buyer is to pay 
an eighth part of the price into the public treaſure of the ; 
ſtreer, five parts of which are to be equally diſtributed a- 
mong the inhabitants, for the pains they have taken on àc- 
count of the purchaſer's admiſſion, and the three remain- 
ing parts are deſigned for a public dinner, This, how- 
ever, is ſeldom given: biit the new inhabitant has no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of his houſe, than all his neighbours come 
to wiſh him joy, and to offer him their ſervices. : 
When an inhabitant of a ſtreet is accuſed of any miſ- 
demeanor, his caſe is laid before the ſtreet council, that 


is, the ottona, his three deputies, and the heads of the | 


ſmall companies ; when, if the affair be too intricate for 
them to determine, they lay it before the council of the 
town ; if they meet with the ſame difficulties, the Nen- 
gioſi, or four annual officers under the magiſtrates, are 
defircd to confer upon the affair with ſome of the ſtewards 
of the governor's houſhold ; and if they find it neceſſary, 
to communicate it to the governor him. If. 

If quarrels or diſputes ariſe in the ſtreet, either between 
the inhabitants or ſtrangers, the next neighbours are 
obliged to part them; for if one ſhould happen to be 
killed, tho? it were the aggreſſor, the other muſt inevita- 
bly ſuffer death, notwithſtanding his alledging it was done 
in his own defence; and he knows no other method of 
preventing the ſhame of a public execution, than by rip- 
ping up his own belly, Nor is his death thought a ſuffici- 
ent ſatisfaction to their laws: three of thoſe families who 


live next to the place where the accident happened are ſhut 
up in their houſes for three, four or more months, and 
rough boards nailed acroſs their doors and windows, after 
they have prepared for this impriſonment by getting the 
neceſſary proviſions; and the reſt of the inhabitants of 
the ſame leert are ſentenced to paſs ſome days or months 


| In hard labour at the public works. Theſe penalties are 


inflicted in proportion to their guilt, in not endeavouring 
to the utmoſt of their power to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of ſuch a quarrel, A like puniſhment, but greater 


in degree; is inflicted on the heads of the companies of | 


fve in that ſtreet where the crime was committed ; and it 
is an high aggravation of their guilt and puniſhment, if 
they knew before-hand that the perſons were of a quar- 
relſome diſpoſition, or, in other caſes, were inclined to 
the crime for which they ſuffer, The landlords, and alſo 
the maſters of the criminals, partake of the puniſhment 
inflicted for the miſdemeanors of their lodgers and ſervants. 
Whoever draws his ſword, though he does not hurt or even 
touch his enemy, muſt, if the fact be proved, ſuffer death. 
If an inhabitant flies from juſtice, the head of the compa- 
ny of five to which he belongs muſt follow, or hire people 
to follow him till he be found, and delivered up to the 
Civil magiſtrate, under pain of corporal puniſhment. 

There is a very remarkable ceremony obſerved only in 
the city of Nagaſaki, where the Chriſtian religion had the 
ſtrongeſt footing, This is called the figure-treading : for 
in the beginning of the year they trample, with great ce- 
remony, upon a crucifix, an image of the Virgin Mary, 
or ſome other ſaint, as a proof of their renouncing the 
Chriſtian religion. They begin in two different parts of 
the city, going from houſe to houſe, and ſtreet to ſtreet, 
till all the people, both old and young, have trampled on 
theſe images, which are of braſs, and about a foot long : 
even young children, unable to walk, are held down by 
their mothers to touch the images with their feet. 

It is remarkable, that there is no other tax laid upon the 


inhabitants, but that on the land of thoſe who have houſes 


or pieces of groung of their own ; which may properly be 


conſidered as a ground-rent ; except we may call a tax the 


voluntary contributions for a preſent to be made to the go- 
vernors by ſuch perſons as have hereditary lands and tene- 
ments in their poſſeſſion within the city of Nagaſacki, or 
the preſents made to ſuperior officers by the inferior, 

As oaths are a civil fecurity as well as a religious obli- 
gation, we ſhall here mention the form of thoſe of Japan. 


Jar Ax. 


The perſon who takes an oath invokes the vengeance of 
the ſupreme gods of the heavens, and of the chief magiſ- 
trates of his country, upon him, his family, his domeſtics, 
his friends, and. near relations, in caſe he does not ſincerely 
fulfil all the articles he ſwears to perform; after which he 
ſions both the words of the oath and thoſe articles, and 
dipping his ſeal in black ink, ſeals them; and, as a farther 
confirmation, lets fall ſome drops of his own blood upon 


the ſeal, by pricking one of his ſingers behind che nail, 


SE C TT. FILL 


Of the Religion of the Fapaneſs z particular; the Sints, the 
Budjs, and the Religion of the Phil:jophers. 


HEIR religion is in general the groſi:{t heatheniſm 
and idolatry ; but religious liberty, ſo far as it is 
allowed not to interfere with the intereſt of the ſecular 
government, or to affect the peace and tranquility of the 
empire, has always been allowed in Japan : hence foreign 
religions have been caſily introduced, and propagated with 
ſucceſs; there arc therefore many religions in | ava the 
principal of which are the three following: 
I. The Sinto, or antient idol-worſhip of the Japaneſe. 
II. The Budſo, or foreign idol worſhip, introduced into 

Japan from the empire of China and the kingdom of 

Siam; and 
III. The religion of their philoſophers and moraliſts. 

I. As to the Sinto's religion, it deſerves to be conſidered 
in the firſt place, more on account of its antiquity, than for 
the number of its profeſſors. Theſe have ſome obſcure and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and yet worſhip only thoie 
gods whom they bclieve are peculiarly concerned in the 
government of the world ; for though they acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, whom they believe dwells in the higheft 
heaven, and admit of ſome inferior gods, whom they place 
among the ſtars; yet they do not worſhip and adore them, 
nor have they any feſtival days ſacred to them, thinking 
that beings ſo much above us, will concern themſelves but 
little about our affairs. "They, however, ſwear by theſe 
ſuperior gods : but they alone warſhip and invoke thoſe 
gods whom they believe to have the ſovereign command 
of their country, and the ſupreme direction of its elements, 
| its produce, and its animals; and who, by virtue of this 
power, will, they ſuppoſe, not only render them happy 
here, but, interceding for them at the hour of death, pro- 
cure for them rewards proportionable to their former be- 
haviour. Hence their dairis, or eccleſiaſtical emperors, 
being eſteemed lineally deſcended from the eldeſt and moſt 
favourite ſons of theſe deities, the ſuppoſed heirs of their 
excellent qualities, are conſidered as the true and living 
images of their gods, and poſſeſſed of ſuch an eminent de- 


gree of holineſs, that none of the people dare preſume to 


appear in their preſence. In ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of 
the Sinto's divinity is a lame and ridiculous jumble of ab- 
ſurdities, and would not perhaps have ſtood its ground 
ſo long, had it not been for its cloſe connection with the 
civil cuſtoms, in the obſervance of which this nation is 
exceedingly ſerupulous. 

The temples of the Sintoiſts are exceeding mean; within 
them is hung up white paper, cut into ſmall bits, as em- 
blems of the purity of the place; and ſometimes there is a 
large mirror in the middle, that the worſhippers, when they 
behold themſelves, may conſider, that as diſtinctly as all 
their bodily defects appear in the mirror, ſo conſpicuous do 
the ſecret ſtains of their hearts appear before the eyes of 
the immortal gods. Theſe temples are frequently without 


any viſible idols of the gods to whom they are conſecrated, 


they being locked up in a caſe at the upper end, and to 
this caſe the people bow. "Theſe temples are not attended 
by prieſt, but by ſeculars, who are, generally ſpeaking, 
entirely ignorant of the principles of the religion they pro- 
feſs, and wholly unacquainted with the hiſtory of the gods 
they worſhip. Theſe, when they go abroad, are dreſſed, 
for diſtinction ſake, in large gowns, commonly white, but 
ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes of other colours; how- 
ever, they wear their common ſecular dreſs under them. 


They ſhave their beards; but let their hair grow, and wear a 
ſtiff, 
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tle apprehenſive of incurring the effects of their diſplea- 


days unſit to approach the holy places; and if, in 


AAN. A 8 


ſtiff, oblong, lackered cap, reſembling in ſhape a ſhip, tied 
under their chin with twiſted-ſilk ſtrings, terminated with 
taſſels, which hang lower or higher according to the office 
or quality of the perſon who wears them, who is not 
obliged to bow lower to perſons of ſuperior rank than to 
make theſe taſſels touch the floor. 


Their ſuperiors have} temporal bleſſings. 
their hair twiſted under black gauze or crape, in a very 


1. at 


ſidering it as a duty, they imagine they ſhall reap great 
advantages from this journey, ſuch as being abſolved from 
all their ſins, and receiving the aſſurance bf immediate 
happineſs after death, beſides having in this life the poſ- 
ſeſſion of health, children, riches, dignities, and other 
To keep aliye theſe ſentiments in the 
minds of the ſuperſtitious vulgar, every pilgrim is, for a 


particular manner; and have their ears covered by a kind | ſmall conſideration, preſented by the canuſies, or ſecular 
of flap, which ſtands out or hangs according to the 18. prieſts, with an inſtrument containing the remiſſion of 


nities or honourable titles conferred upon them by 
dairi. 


es CC e | their ſins, This pilgrimage is made at all times of the 
They ate under his direction in ſpiritual affairs; year, but chiefly in the three firſt months, March, April 
but in temporals they and all the other eccleſiaſtical per- | and M 


ay, when the fineneſs of the weather tenders the 


ſons in the empire are under the command of two impe- | journey very agreeable and pleaſant, Every one is at li- 


rial temple judges, appointed by the ſecular emperor. 
Their haughtineſs and pride exceed all expreſſion; for 
when they appear in a ſecular dreſs, they, like the nobles, 
wear two ſabres, and think it becomes their ſtation to ab- 
tain from all communication and intimacy with the com- 
mon people. | 

The Sintoiſts do not adhere to the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls; yet abſtain from killing and eating of 
thoſe beaſts that are of ſervice to mankind, becauſe they 
imagine that ſlaying them would be an act of cruelty and 
ingratitude. They believe that the ſoul, after its depar- 
ture from the body, is removed to the high and ſubceleſ- 
tial fields, ſeated juſt beneath the thirty-three heavens, 
the dwelling places of their gods: that thoſe who have led 
a good life, find an immediate admiſſion, while the ſouls of 
the wicked and the impious are denied entrance, and con- 
demned to wander till they have expiated their crimes; but 
they admit no hell or place of torment. One of the eſſen- 
tial points of their religion is, that they ought to preſerve 
an inward purity of heart, conſiſting of the doing or omiſ- 
ſion of what they are ordered to do or avoid by the law of 
nature and the dictates of reaſon, or the more immediate 
and ſpecial command of the civil magiſtrate. They have 
no form, either by divine or eccleſiaſtical authority, for 
regulating their outward conduct. Hence it may be ima- 
gined, that they would indulge, without reſtraint, every 
gratification of their wiſhes and deſires, as being free from 
the fear of ating contrary to the will of the gods, and lit- 


ſure ; but they have a powerful ruler within their own 
hearts, the friendly and tender ſenſibilities of humanity, 
which, aided by the force of reaſon, and the ſeverity of 
the laws, reſtrain them from the indulgence of vice, and 
are ſufficient to win over to the dominion of virtue all that 
are willing to hearken to her dictates. 
Another eſſential point of the Sinto's religion is a ri- 
orous abſtinence from whatever makes a man impure. 
his conſiſts in abſtaining from blood, from eating of fleſh, 
and being near a dead body ; by which a perſon is for a 
time rendered unfit to go to the temples, to viſit holy 
places, and to appear in the preſence of the gods. Who- 
ever is ſtained with his own or another's blood, is for ſeven 


building a temple, one of the workmen happens to be 
hurt, ſo as to draw blood, he is from thenceforward ren- 
dered incapable of working on that ſacred building, But 
if the ſame accident ſhould happen in building or repair- 
ing any of the Sinto's temples at Isje, the temple itſelf 
muſt be pulled down and rebuilt. Whoever eats the fleſh 
of any four-footed beaſt, deer only excepted, is unclean 
for thirty days: yet whoever eats a wild or tame fowl, 
water-fowls, cranes, and pheaſants, is unclean only a Ja- 
paneſe hour, which is equal to two of ours. Whoever 
kills a beaſt, or is preſent at an execution, attends a dying 
perſon, or enters a houſe where a dead body lies, is 
unclean for that day ; and the nearer a perſon is related to 
the deceaſed, ſo much the greater is the impurity. By not 
obſerving theſe precepts people are rendered guilty of ex- 
ternal defilement, which they ſay is deteſted by the gods, 
and made unfit to approach their temples. 

The other great points of their religion are, 1. A dili- 
gent abſervation of the ſolemn feſtivals, which are very nu- 
merous. 2. Pilgrimages to the holy place at Isje: that is, to 
the temple of Tenſio Dai Sin, the greateſt of all the gods 
of the Japaneſe. The laſt eſſential doctrine of their reli- 

ion is, that they ought to chaſtize and mortify their bo- 
Ges ; but few of them pay much regard to this precept. 
The orthodox Sintoiſts go in pilgrimage to Isje once a 


berty to travel in what manner he pleaſes ; thoſe who are 
able to do it at their own expence, in ſedans, or on horſe- 
back, with a retinue ſuitable to their rank : but the poor 
go on foot, living on charity. Theſe carry upon their 
back a ſtraw mat rolled up, which ſerves them for a bed, 
and have a ſtaff in their hands. They have a veſſel hang- 
ing to their girdle, out of which they drink, and wherein 
they receive the charity of the people. Generally their 
names and the place from whence they came, are written 
both upon this veſſel and on their great hat made of ſplit 
reeds, that in caſe of ſudden death, or any other accident 
upon the road, it may be known who they are, and to 
whom they belong. Thoſe who can afford it, wear over 
their other cloaths, a ſhort white coat, without ſleeves, 
with their names ſtitched upon the breaſt and back, In- 
credible multitudes of theſe pilgrims croud the roads. The 
very children, if apprehenſive of a ſevere puniſhment for 
their faults, will run away from their parents, and go to 
Isje, to fetch an ofarrai, which, upon their return, is deemed 
a ſufficient expiation of their crimes, and a ſure means of 
procuring a reconciliation, When a pilgrim is about to 
undertake this holy journey, he muſt religiouſly abſtain 
from 'every thing impure, particularly from fornication, 
and even lying with his own wife ; though otherwiſe com- 
plying with matrimonial duties is not thought unpleaſing 
to the gods, After he is ſet out on his journey, a rope, 
with a picce of white paper twiſted round it, is hung over 
the door of the houſe, to inform all who are impure, from 
the death of their parents or near relations, to forbear 
entering; from the opinion, that it would occaſion the 
* ob having ſtrange uneaſy dreams, or his being ex- 
poſed to ſome misfortune. | 
The temple of Isje is ſeated on a large plain, and is a 
low, thatched, wouden building, as a monument of the 
ſimplicity and poverty of its original founders. In the 
middle of it is a mirror of poliſhed metal, as an emblem of 
the all-ſecing eye of the god, and his. knowledge of what 
paſſes in the inmoſt receſſes of the worſhippers hearts; and 
ſome cut paper is hung round the walls, to repreſent the 
purity of the place. This principal temple is ſurrounded 
with near a hundred ſmall temples, built in honour cf in- 
ferior gods; the greateſt part of which are ſo low and 
ſmall, that a man can ſcarcely ſtand upright in them; but 
each is attended by a canuſi, or ſecular prieſt, Next to 
the temple are the houſes of the officers of the temple, 
who ſtyle themſelves the meſſengers of the gods, and keep 
lodgings for the accommodation cf pilgrims. At a ſmall 
diſtance is a town that bears the ſame name with the temple, 
and is inhabited by inn-keepers, paper-makers, book= 
binders, cabinet-makers, joiners, and other workmen, 
whole buſineſs depends on the holy trade carried on there. 

On the pilgrim's arrival at Isje, he applies with great 
ſolemnity to one of the canuſies, bowing, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, till his forehcad touches the 
ground; upon which the canuſi either conducts him and 
the other pilgrims, or commands his ſervants to conduct 
them to the ſeveral temples, and to tel] them the naines of 
the gods to whom they were built; which being done, 
he takes them before the chief temple, where, proſtrating 
themſelves on the ground, they addreſs their ſupplications 
to. Tenſio Dai Sin, expreſs their wants and neceſſities, 
and pray for health, long life, happineſs, riches, and the 
like. They are afterwards entertained and lodg d by the 
canuſi in his own houſe, if they are unable to bear the 
expence of lodging at a public inn: they, however, ge- 
nerally make him a preſent in return for his civility, tho' 
it be out of what they got by begging. 

The pilgrim having performed all the acts of devotion 


year, or at leaſt once in their lives; for, beſides their con- 
| 2 


this pilgrimage requires, the canuft preſents him with an 
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ofarrai, or indulgence. This is an oblong box, about a 
| ſpan and a half long, two inches broad, and an inch and 


a half high, full of ſmall ſticks, ſome of which are wrap- 
ped in bits of white paper, to remind him that he muſt be 
pure and humble. Dai Singu, that is, the temple of the 
great god, printed in large characters, is paſted on the front 
of the box; and the name of the canuſi who gave it, with 
the title, Meſſenger of the gods, in ſmall characters, is 
paſted on the oppoſite ſide, This they receive with great 
tokens of reſpect and humility, and immediately tie it un- 
der their hats to keep it from the rain, wearing it juſt un- 
der their forehead, and balancing it with another box, or 
bundle of ſtraw of about the fame weight tied behind ; 
but thoſe who travel on horſeback have better convenien- 
cies for keeping it. When they have got ſafe home they 
take great care of the ofarrai, as of a thing of the utmoſt 
value; and though its effects are limited only to a year, yet, 
after that is expired, they place it in one of their beſt rooms, 
on a ſhelf made on purpoſe. In ſome places me keep the 
old ofarrais over the doors of their houſes, under a ſmall 
roof; but the poor, for want of a better place, keep them 
in hollow trees behind their houſes. Large quantities of 
theſe ofarrais are annually ſent by the canuſies into all parts 
of the empire, to ſupply thoſe who cannot or will not fetch 
them. The pedlars who carry thoſe bawbles, reſort to the 
moſt populous towns towards New Yeat's-day, which is 
one of their ſolemn feſtivals, and ſell at the ſame time new 
almanacks, which muſt be printed no where but at Isje. 
The ſuperſtitious Japaneſe are as much inclined to make 
religious vows as to go in pilgrimage to holy places, 
Hence there are a great number of religious houſes of both 
ſexes, and of many different orders. Among theſe are the 
Jammaboes, a kind of hermits, who pretend to abandon 
their temporal concerns for the ſake of thoſe that are ſpi- 
ritual and eternal: yet thoſe who can live at their eaſe 
dwell in their own houſes, while the poor ſtroll and beg 
about the country. They have been ſplit into two orders ; 
the Toſanfa and the Fonlunfa. Thoſe who embrace the 
former claſs muſt once a year climb to the top of the moun- 
tain Fikooſan, a journey of no ſmall difficulty and danger, 
on account of the height and ſteepneſs of that mountain, 
and the many precipices all around it ; and beſides, it is 
imagined, that all who preſume to aſcend it with any de- 
gree of impurity, are puniſhed for their impious raſhneſs by 
being ſtruck with madneſs. On the other hand, thoſe 


who enter into the order of Fonſanfa, muſt once a year 


go in pilgrimage to the grave of their founder, at the top of 
an high mountain named Omine ; where the air is ſaid to 
be exceſſive cold, and the ſteepneſs and precipices make its 
aſcent no leſs dangerous than that of the other. Theſe 
ſuppoſe that ſhould any one undertake this journey without 
being ſufficiently purified, he would be thrown down the 
horrid precipices and daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt would 
pay for his contempt of the anger of the gods by a lingering 
ſickneſs or ſome dreadful misfortune, They therefore 
qualify themſelves by previous mortifications, abſtaining 
trom impure food, from lying with their wives, and from 
whatever may render them deſiled. While they are upon 
their journey, they muſt live only upon the roots and plants 
they find on the mountains, If they return ſafe home, 
they go each to the general of his order who reſides at 
Miaco, and make him a ſmall preſent of money, which, 
if poor, they muſt procure by begging, and in return they 
receive from him a more honourable title, which occaſions 
ſome alteration in their dreſs, and encreaſes the reſpect 
ſhewn them by their brethren of the ſame order. Thus 
ambition is far from being baniſhed from theſe ſocieties, 
Theſe hermits are however very much degenerated from 
the auſterity of their predeceſſors, who in imitation of the 


example ſet them by their founder, and purſuant to the 


rules he laid down, lived upon nothing but plants and 
roots, expoſing themſelves to ſevere mortifications, to faſt- 
ing, bathing in cold water, and wandering through woods 
and foreſts, and through deſerts and uninhabited places, 
They have alſo deviated much from the ſimplicity of their 
religion, and have admitted the worſhip of ſuch foreign 
idols as they imagine have the greateſt influence on the oc- 
currences of life; They alſo now pretend to be well yerſed 
in magical arts, and that, by certain myſtical ceremonies, 
words, and charms, they can prevail on all the gods of the 
country, as well of the Sintoiſts as thoſe of the Budſdoiſts 


Jaran, 
to drive out evil ſpirits, to aſſiſt them in diving into ſe- 
crets, recovering ſtolen goods, and in finding out thieves; 
in foretelling future events, explaining dreams, in curing 
deſperate diſeaſes, and in finding out the guilt and inno- 
cence of perſons accuſed of crimes. T hey talk with great 
aſſurance of the wonderful virtues of their charms, pre- 
tending that they are able to handle burning coals and 
red hot iron, without receiving the leaſt hurt; ſuddenly 
to extinguiſh fires, to make cold water inſtantly boil, and 
hot water in a moment cold ; to keep people's ſwords fo 
faſt in the ſheath, that no force is able to draw them but; 
to preſerve themſelves from being hurt by theſe or any 
other weapons, and to perform many other things of the 
like nature, which, if cloſely examined, would be found 
to be juggler's tricks, and the effects of ſecond cauſes. 
Among the other religious ſocieties eſtabliſned in Japan, 
we ſhall only mention that of the Blind z which form a 
very ſingular, as well as a very ancient and numerous bo- 
dy, compoſed of perſons of all ranks. Originally theſe 
formed but one ſociety ; but at laſt they were divided into 
the Blind Buſetz, and of the Blind Fekies. The Blind 
Buſetz owe their origin to Senmimar, one of the younger 
ſons of the emperor * He was a youth of incom- 
parable beauty, and admired by all that approached him. 
He particularly captivated the heart of a princeſs of the 
royal blood, whoſe beauty and virtues proved as irreſiſtibly 
charming to the young prince, as his gracetul perſon and 


princely qualities had been to her. The happy lovers had 


for ſome time enjoyed all the — that ariſes from a 
mutual paſſion, when the death of the fair princeſs deprived 
him of all comfort, and ſoon, through exceſs of grief, he 
loſt his ſight. Upon this, to perpetuate her memory, and 
to make known to poſterity the unhappy effect of his un- 
feigned ſorrow for her loſs, he, with his fathers conſent, 
erected a ſociety, into which none were admitted but thoſe 
who were blind by birth or accident, This ſociety flou- 
riſhed cxcecdingly, and became in great reputation not 
only at court, but throughout the empire. For ſome cen- 
turies they continued united in one body, till the Blind 
Fekies ſpringing up, and many of the great men of the 
empire, who had loſt their ſight, voluntarily entering into 
it, the former were reduced, and confined to eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, 

The Blind Fekies owe their origin to the civil wars be- 
tween two powerful factions, the Fekies and Gendzies, 
who long contended for the empire. The cauſe of Feki, 
and his adherents, at length appearing more juſt to the 
reigning dairi than that of Gendzi, he reſolved to ſupport 
it; which he did ſo effectually, that Gendei, and his party 
were defeated, and almoſt deſtroyed. But as ſucceſs is often 
followed by pride and inſolence, the victorious Feki, for- 
getting the obligations he lay under to the dairi, treated 
him with ſuch inſolence and ingratitude, that he reſolved to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of Gendzi and his adherents, to whom 
he promiſed his aſſiſtance, if he would again aſſemble and 
take arms againſt Feki, Upon this affairs ſoon took ano- 
ther turn, and victory, in a deciſive battle, declared for 
Gendzi, and Feki himſelf was ſlain. Among thoſe who 
eſcaped with their lives was Kakekigo, a general famed for 
his valour and amazing ſtrength, who fled in a ſmall boat. 


Jeritomo, general of the Gendzies, and a very reſolute 


ſoldier, was ſenſible of the conſequence of ſecuring the 
perſon of Kakekigo, without which he thought his victory 
incomplete, and therefore cauſed him to be purſued and 
taken, On his being brought before him, he treated him 
with all the reſpect due to his rank and character, and 
gave him ſuch liberty that he ſeveral times eſcaped, but 
was as often retaken, Though he was his enemy and 
priſoner, Jeritomo was ſo far from putting him to death, 
that he generouſly reſolved to purchaſe his friendſhip and 


affection at any price, But one day, when he was earneſtly 


preſſing him to enter into his ſervice upon any terms he 
pleaſed, the captive general boldly replied, „I was once 
da faithful ſervant to a kind maſter, and now he is dead, 
* no other ſhall boaſt of my faith and friendſhip. Thou, 
*© I own, haſt laid me under great obligations, and to thy 
<* clemency I owe even my life, Yet ſuch is my misfor- 
„ tune, that I cannot fix theſe eyes on thee, without re- 
&« ſolving to revenge him by taking off thine head. Theſe 
ce therefore, theſe prompters to miſchief I will offer to thee, 


as the only acknowledgment of thy generous behaviour 


„my 
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« my unhappy condition will allow me to give thee.” 
'This ſaid, with an undaunted courage, equal to that of 
the brave Roman, who, in the ſight of Porſenna, burnt 
his right hand on the altar, he plucked out both his eyes, 


and on a plate preſented them to Jeritomo, who, aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch magnanimity and amazing reſolution, gave him his 
liberty; upon which he retired into the province of Finga, 
where he learned to play upon the bywa, a muſical inſtru- 
ment uſed in Japan, and founded this ſocicty of the Blind 
Feki, of which he himſelf was the head. They are ſince 
grown very numerous, and are compoſed of people of al] 
ranks: but none of them live upon 3 all applying, 
according to their ſeveral capacities, to different profeſſions 
not entirely inconſiſtent with their unhappy ſituation. 
Many of them are muſicians, and employed at the courts 
of princes and great men, and alſo in public ſolemnities, 
proceſſions, feſtivals, and weddings. They are diſperſed 
through the empire; but their general reſides at Miaco, 
and has a penſion from the dairi. He is aſſiſted by ten 
council, who alſo reſide in the ſame city ; of this council 
he is the eldeſt, and all of them have the power of life and 
death, with this reſtriction, that no perſon can be executed 
unleſs the ſentence be ſigned by the principal judge of 
Miaco. This council appoint their inferior officers, who 
reſide each in his province, and are there what the gene- 
ral is with reſpect to the whole ſociety : and theſe alſo 
have officers under them. 

IT. The Budſo, or foreign Pagan-worſhip, introduced 
into Japan, probably owes its origin to Budha, whom 


the Brahmins of India believe to be Wiſthnu, their deity, 


who, they ſay, made his ninth appearance in the world 
under the form of a man of that name. The Chineſe and 
Japaneſe call him Buds and Siaka, which names indeed 
at length became a common epithet for all gods and idols 
in general brought from foreign countzzs, and ſometimes 
they were given to the pretended ſaing, who preached theſe 
new doctrines. 

The moſt eſſential points of this religion are, that the 
fouls of men and animals are immortal, and both of the 
ſame ſubſtance, differing only according to the bodies in 
which they are placed; and that after the ſouls of mankind 
have left cheir bodies, ih ey ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed 
according to their beh:.viour in this life, by being intro- 
duced to a ſtate of happineſs or miſery. This ſtate of hap- 
pineſs they call a place of eternal pleaſures; and ſay, that as 
the gods differ in their nature, and the ſouls of men in vir- 
tue, ſo alſo do the degrees of pleaſure in the ſtate of blils, 
in order that every one may be rewarded as he deſerves; yet 
the whole place is ſo thoroughly filled with felicity, that 
each happy inhabitant thinks his portion beſt, and is fo far 
from envying the ſuperior happineſs of others, that he 
wiſhes only for ever to enjoy his own. Their god Amida 
is the ſovereign commander of theſe bliſsful regions, and is 
conſidered as the patron and protector of human ſouls ; but 
more particularly as the god and father of thoſe who are 
happily removed to a ſtate of felicity. "Theſe maintain, that 
leading a virtuous life, and doing nothing contrary to the 
five commandments is the only way to become agreeable to 
Amidia, and to render themſelves worthyofeternal happineſs. 

On the other hand, all perſons, whether prieſts or lay- 
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For when they have been conſined in theſe infernal priſons 
a time ſufficient to expiate their crimes, they are ſentenced 
by Jemma to return to this earth, and animate thoſe erca- 
tures whoſe nature is molt nearly allied to their former ſin- 
ful inclinations ; as for inſtance, toads, ſerpents, inſects, - 
four-footed beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. From the vileſt of 
theſe tranſmigrating into others and nobler, they at laſt 
are ſuffered again to enter human bodies, and thus have it 
in their power, either by their virtue and piety, to obtain 
an uninterrupted ſtate of felieity, or, by a new courſe of 
vices, once more expoſe themſelves to all the miſeries of 
confinement in a place of torment, ſuccceded by a new 
unhappy tranſmigration. 

The five commandments of the law of Buds, or Siaka, 
which are the ſtanding rule of the life and behaviour of all 
his faithful followers, are, 1. Not to kill any thing that 
has life. 2. Not to ſteal, 3. Not to commit fornication. 
4. To avoid lies, and all falſhood: and 5. Not to drink 
ſtrong liquors; which laſt Siaka moſt carneſtly recom- 
mended to his diſciples. 

Beſides theſe chief and general commandments, there are 
ten counſels or admonitions, which are only theſe five laws 
branched out, and applied to more particular actions, all 
tending to a ſtricter obſervance of virtue. A ſtill farther 
ſub- diviſion hath been made of theſe laws into five hundred 
counſels and admonitions, in which are ſpecified, with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, whatever, according to their notions, has 
the leaſt tendency to virtue and vice. But the number of 
theſe admonitions being ſo very great, it is no wonder that 
thoſe who are willing to obſerve them are very few; the 
rather as they tend to ſuch a thorough mortification of their 
bodies, as to meaſure and preſcribe the minuteſt part of 
their diet, and ſcarcely allow them the food neceſſary to 
keep them from ſtarving. Nothing but the ardent deſire 
of obtaining a moſt ſublime ſtate of happineſs in the next 
world, or the ambition of acquiring a great reputation for 
ſanctity in this, can enable any man to undergo ſuch a rude 
and ſevere diſcipline. And indeed there ſeems very few, 
even of the bonzes or prieſts, who would willingly renounce 
the leaſt of the luxuries and pleaſures of this world for the 
ſake of enjoying a greater portion of happineſs in the next. 

Of the followers of Siaka there are ſeveral ſes, all of 
which have their temples, their convents, and their prieſts : 
and of all their religious buildings in the country theſe tem- 
ples with their adjoining convents, are the moſt remarkable, 
as being far ſuperior to all others, from their ſtately height, 
curious roofs and numberleſs ornaments wh.ch agreeably 
ſurpriſe the beholder; ſuch as are built within cities or vil- 
lages commonly ftand on a riſing- ground, and in the moſt 
conſpicuous places, They are all molt agrecably ſituated : 
a fine view of the adjacent country, with the neighbour- 
hood of a wood, a clear rivulet, and pleaſant walks, being 
neceſſary to the places on which theſe temples are built: 
for with ſuch ſituations, they ſay, the gods are delighted, 
and the prieſts readily condeſcend tobe of the ſame opinion, 
they being moſt proper for their own pleaſure and diverſion. 
Beautiful ſtair-caſes of ſtone lead up to theſe ſtructures, and 
| ſeveral ſmall temples, or chapels, are built within the ſame 
court, adorned with gilt images, lackered columns, gates, 
and pillars, all very neat, but pretty rather than magnificent. 


— 


men, who, by their ſinful lives, and vicious actions, have Both the principal temple, and thoſe ſmaller ones that are 
rendered themſelves unworthy of the pleaſures prepared for dependant on it, are built of the beſt cedars and firs; and 
the virtuous, are, after death, ſent to a place of miſery, there | in the midſt of the large temple ſtands a tine altar with 
to be conſined and tormented during a certain undetermined | one or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candleſtick 
time, where every one is to be puniſhed according to the | with ſweet- ſcented candles burning before it. Theſe tem- 
nature and number of his crimes, the number of years he | ples are frequently ſupported by a great number of pillars, 
lived upon carth, his ſtation there, and his opportunities for and are fo neatly adorned, that a man might fancy himſelf 
being good and virtuous, To Jemma, who is the ſevere | tranſported into a Romiſh church, did not the monſtrous 
judge of this place of miſery, the vicious actions of mankind | ſhape of the idols prove the contrary. One of theſe tem- 
appear with all their aggravating circumſtances, by means | ples erected at Miaco, is eſteemed the moſt ſumptuous in the 
of a large mirror, called the mirror of knowledge, which | empire. It is built with free-ſtone ; the roof is bold and 

is placed before him. Yet the miſeries of the unhappy | lofty. It ſtands on the top of a hill, and on each fide of 
ſouls confined to theſe gloomy priſons, they imagine, may | the aſcent are lofty pillars of tree-ſtone, ten paces from each 
de greatly alleviated by the good actions and virtuous life | other; and on the top of each a large lanthorn, which 


of their family, their frien 


$, and relations, whom they | makes a fine ſhew by night. The tempie itſelf is ſupported 


left behind ; but nothing, they are taught, is ſo conducive by a great numberct pillars, and turniſhed with many idols, 
to this deſirable end, as the prayers and offerings of the | among which is one of gilt copper, of a prodigious ſize, 
prieſts to the great and good Amida, who can prevail on | ſeated in a chair eighty feet broad, and ſeventy feet in 
the almoſt inexorable judge to treat the impriſoned ſouls | height. Na leſs than fifteen men may ſtand on the head 
with ſomewhat leſs ſeverity than their crimes deſerve, and | of this coloſſus, whoſe thumb is fourteen inches in eircum- 
at laſt to ſend them as ſaon as poſlible into the world again. ference, and the body and membeis of this monſtrous 
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p̃gure in proportion. But indeed the whole country ſwarms | 
with idols, which are to be found not only in their temples, 
but in their public and private buildings, in their ſtreets, 
markets, and even along the highways. People are, how- 
ever, not obliged to fall down before them, or to pay 
them any other reſpect than they chooſe. or 
III. The religion of the philoſophers and moraliſts is 
very different from that of the two former ; for they pay 
no regard to any of the forms of worſhip practiſed in the 
country. The ſupreme good, ſay they, contiſts in that 
pleaſure and delight that ariſes from the ſteady practice of 
virtue, and alledge that we are cbliged to be virtuous 
becauſe nature has endowed us with reaſon, that by living 
according to its dictates, we might ſhew our ſuperiority to 
the irrational inhabitants of the earth, They do not admit 
of tranſmigration of ſouls, but believe that there 1s an 
univerſal ſoul diffuſed through all nature, which animates 
all things, and which re-aſſumes the departed ſouls, as 
the ſea does the rivers. This univerſal ſpirit they con- 
found with the Supreme Being. Theſe philoſophers 
not only admit of ſelf-murder, but conſider it as an heroic 
and commendable action, and the only honourable means 
of avoiding a ſhameful death, or of preventing their fall- 
ing into the hands of a victorious enemy. 
They conform to the general cuſtom of the country in 
celebrating the memory of their deceaftd parents and re- 
Jations, by putting all ſorts of proviſions, both raw and 
dreſſed on a table made for that purpoſe, and by monthly 
or anniverſary dinners, to which are invited the family and 
friends of the deceaſed, who all appear in their beſt cloaths, 
and waſh and clean themſelves by way of preparation, for 
three days before, during which they abſtain from lying 
with their wives, and from every thing eſteemed impure. 
They celebrate no other feſtivals, nor pay any reſpect 
to the gods of the _— Being formerly ſuſpected of 
favouring the Chriſtian religion, they are obliged to have 
each an Idol, or at leaſt the name of one put up in a con- 
ſpicuous and honourable place in their houſes, with a 
flower-pot and cenſer before them ; but in their public 
ſchools is hung up the picture of Confucius, This ſeQ 
was formerly very numerous. Arts and ſciences were 
cultivated among them, and the beſt part of the nation 
were of that profeſſion ; but the dreadful perſecution of 
the Chriſtians greatly weakened it, and it has loſt ground 
ever ſince : the extreme rigour of the imperial edicts make 
cople cautious even of reading their books, which were 
— the delight and admiration of the nation, and held 
in as great eſteem as the writings of Plato and Socrates 
are in Europe. 
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A conciſe Hiftary of the Dutch Factory at Tupan. A De- 
ſeription of the Iſle of Deſima, to which they are confined g 
the Manner in which they are treated by the Fapaneſe, 
and the Articles of their Commerce, | 


HE Dutch, allured by the advantageous trade of the 

Portugueſe, firſt landed in Japan about the year 1600, 
where they met with all poſſible oppoſition, and every ill 
office, from their European rival in commerce. Portugal 
was then ſubject to the king of Spain, with whom the 
Dutch were at war; and this war was rekindled before 
the Dutch diſcovered the deſigns of the Portugueſe againſt 
the government of Japan, and when they aſſiſted the Japa- 
neſe, as hath been already mentioned, in driving out their | 
invidious rivals, and afterwards in extirpating the Romiſh | 
religion out of that empire, After theſe events, which, 
however unchriſtian, ſnewed them to be the friends, or at 
leaſt the tools of the Japaneſe, they enjoyed conſiderable 
privileges; till having built a factory and warehouſe of 
hewn-ſtone, ſtronger, more lofty, and handſomer than 
the buildings of that country: while they were unlading 
one of their ſhips into their new-built warchouſe, it is ſaid, 
the bottom of a large box burſt out, and, inſtead of mer- 
chants goods, appeared a braſs mortar. The Japaneſe court 
were now alarmed, and the Dutch received immediate or- 
ders, under pain of death to demolith all their buildings, 
and remove from the port of Firando, where they were 
then ſituated, to the little iſland Deſima; which may pro- 


| 


GEOGRAPHY. Jarie, 


This iſland, which is fituated almoſt cloſe to the city of 
Nagaſaki, has been raiſed from the bottom of the lea, 
which is there rocky, ſandy, and dry at low water. The 
foundation, for about two fathoms, is of free-ftone, and the 
land riſes above half a fathom above high-water mark, It 
is * to the town by a ſmall ſtone bridge, at the end of 
which is a ſtrong guard-houſe, where ſoldiers are con- 
ſtantly upon duty. On the north fide of the iſland are two 
ſtrong gates, which they call water-gates, as they are never 
opened but for lading and unlading the Dutch ſhips, "Uhz 
whole iſland, which is 236 paces long, and 80 broad, is 
inclofed with pretty high deal boards, covered with a ſmall 
roof, on the top of which is planted a double row of pikes, 
a very trifling defence againſt an enemy. A few paces from 
the iſland are thirteen very high poſts, placed in the water 
at proper diſtances, with ſmall wooden tables at the top, 
upon which are written, in large Japaneſe characters, an 


order from the governors, ſtrictly forbidding all veſle!s to 


approach the iſland, - A broad ſtreet, with houſes on both 
ſides, runs acroſs the whole iſland, which, as well as the 
iſland itſelf, were built by ſome of the inhabitants of Na- 
gaſaki, to whoſe heirs the Dutch pay a rent much bove 
their value: all theſe houſes are built of wood, two ſtorics 
high, the lowermoſt of which ſerve inftead of warchouſes, 
and in the uppermoſt the Dutch reſide. The other build, 
ings within the town are, a houſe built with ſquare tone, 
in which are put up the imperial mandates, and the orders 
of the governors ; three guard-houſes, one at each end, 
and one in the middle of the ifland ; and a place where 


| 


the inſtruments are kept for extinguiſhino fires, Be. 1 
the great ſtreet, the company have cauſed i be ere : 
their own expence, a convenient houſe for the {le v1 :! - (7 
goods, and two warehouſes, ſtrong enough to ho! ont 


againſt fire; a large kitchen, a houſe for the deputic 
the governors who x appointed to direct and regulate ti. 
trade, and a bagniò , they have alſo made a kitchen and 
pleaſure-garden, and ſome private gardens. 

Within the ſmall compaſs of this iſland the Dutch are 
confined and guarded. Their ſhips which annually put 
into the harbour, after being thoroughly viſited by the 
Japaneſe, have leave to land their men upon it, to refreſh 
them there, while they ſtay in the harbour, which is com= 
monly two or three months. On their ſetting ſail the 
Dutch reſident, with ſeven or eight men, or more, if he 
thinks proper, remain in the ifland ; where, for fear of 
their ſmuggling, the Japaneſe not only take an exact in- 
ventory of all their goods and commodities, but lock them 
up under their own locks and ſeals, Even the cloths and 
ſtuffs brought over for their own uſe, muſt be delivercd 
into the cuſtody of the ottona, till one of their own tay- 
lors cuts them out, allowing each as much as will make 
him a good ſuit. | 

After the departure of the ſhips, the Dutch reſident ſets 
out with a numerous retinue to pay his reſpects to the 
emperor, and make the uſual annual preſents ; but they 
are attended with a train of guards and inſpectors, as if 
they were the profeſſed enemies of the empire. The re- 
ſident and his companions appear before theemperor crawl- 
ing'on their hands and knees, and as they approach bow 
their heads to the floor, and then crawl backwards like ſo 
many crabs. They are ſometimes ordered to riſe and dance 
for the diverſion of the ladies of the court, and others, who 
are concealed by the ſcreens ; and alſo to fing, to laugh, 
to converſe, to ſcold, &c. to which they readily ſubmit: 
ſuch influence has the love of gold, as to make them pay 
an abject and ſervile obedience to all theſe ridiculous com- 
mands. However, in other reſpects, they are treated and 
entertained by the emperor and his court in a very oblig- 
ing manner; and at their departure preſented - with filk 
gloves, in return for their preſents to the emperor aud 
great officers of ſtate, 

Upon a few other occaſions they are alſo ſuffered to leave 
the iſland ; but they can never * it without a numerous. 
retinue of thoſe who are to watch their conduct; with this 
mortifying circumſtance, that they are obliged, at a great 
expence, to pay thoſe who lead them about as priſoners, 

The Dutch ſhips are expected in September, towards the 
latter end of the ſouth-weſt monſoon, which alone is pro- 
per for this navigation, The ſpy-guards, placed on the tops 
of the neighbouring mountains, no ſooner diſcover with their 
glaſſes one of their ſhips ſteering towards the harbour, than 


perly enough be called the Dutch priſon in Japan, 
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they ſend notice of her approach to the governors of Na- 
gaſaki, when three perſons of the factory are ſent with the 
uſual attendants to meet her about two miles without the 
harbour, to deliver to the captain the neceſiary inſtructions 
from the reſident, or director of trade, with regard to his 
behaviour ; and at the ſame time the interpreter and go- 
vernor's deputies demand a liſt of the cargo and crew, with 
the letters on board; which laſt being carried to Nagaſaki, 
are firſt examined by the governor, and then delivered to 
the director. The ſhip follows as ſoon as poſſible, and 
having ſaluted every imperial guard, caſts anchor at about 
a muſket-ſhot from the iſland. Two guard boats imme- 
diately board her, and mount guard ; while a number of 
officers alſo com ng on board, demand all the guns, cut- 
laſſes, ſwords, and powder, which are taken away, and 
kept in a ſtore-houſe built for that purpoſe, till their de- 
parture: but they do not now, as they did formerly, take 
away the rudder of the ſhip. The next day the commiſ- 
fioners of the governors, with their attendants of ſubor- 


dinate officers, interpreters, and ſoldiers, enter the ſhip, 


and take an exact view of all the people who belong to 
the Dutch on board, according to the liſt that had been 
given them, in which is ſet down every one's name, age, 
place of reſid nce, and office. The fame rules are obſerv- 
ed with reſpect to the reſt of the ſhips, two, three, or four 
of which are annually ſent from Batavia to Japan. 

It has been confidently aſſerted, that the Dutch here 
deny their being Chriſtians ; and that, as a proof of their 
not being of that religion, they, on their firſt landing, 
trample a crucifix under their feet: but Mr. Kæmpfer 
aſſerts, that this is an unjuſt calumny, and maintains that 
they freely own their being Chriſtians; but juſtly maintain, 
that their ſentiments are very different from thoſe of the 
Portugueſe. 

The time forunloading the ſhip being arrived, the water- 
gates of the iſland are opened in the preſence of the com- 
miſſioners appointed by the governors and their tetinue, 
while every corner of the veſſel is crowded with Japaneſe 
officers, to ſce that nothing be taken away privately. The 
2 are brought from the ſhips in ſmall boats, and placed 

cfore the commiſſioners, who ſet them down in writing, 
compare them with the liſts that have been given them, and 
open a bale or two of each ſort, and then order then to be 
locked up in the company's warehouſes, till the time of 
ſale. The cheſts of private perſons are alſo examined; and 
if the owner does not immediately appear with the key, 
they, without ceremony, open them with axes. No Euro- 
pecan, or any other foreign money, nor any thing that has the 
figure of a crols, a ſaint, or beads, would be ſuffered to pals : 
for if any thing like theſe ſhould be found, it would occa- 
ſion a confuſion and affright among the Japaneſe, as if the 
whole empire was betrayed. Hence it 1s _— for 
the captain of every ſhip, upon drawing near the harbour, 
to oblige all on board to deliver their money, prayer-books 
and other books of divinity to him, that he may pack the 
up in an old caſk, concealed from the natives. 

All who want to go on board, whether for their own pri- 
vate buſineſs, or in the company's, are obliged to take out 
a paſs-board from the commiſſioners at the water-gates, to 


thoſe in the ſhip ; and when any one returns, he muſt take | 


1 F 
another from theſe Jaſt : by which means they always know 
how many people there are on board, or on thore, A puls- 
board is a piece of wood, on one fide of which is ſe me wri- 
ting, and on the other a ſtamp made by a hot iron. 

Before the commiſ.oners in the ſhip return at night with 
their retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is fealed up in their 
preſence, and all the Dutchmen carefully count. d over to 
ſee that none be wanting, which would occaſion great con- 
fuſion. Once a ſailor fell over-board in the night unob- 
ſerved, and at the review the next morning he was miſſed. 
Suddenly all proceedings were itopped, and the fear left it 
ſhould be a Romiſh prieſt, who had made his eſcape into 
the country, filled the Japaneſe with fuch conſternation, 
that all the officers ran about, and bchaved as it they had 
loſt their ſenſes ; and ſome of the ſoldiers in the gUArc- | 
ſhips, which always encompaſs thoſe of the Dutch, were 
already preparing to rip open their bellics, to prevent their 
being compelled, by an ignominious death, to atone for 
their careleſſneſs; when the unhappy fellow's body being 
found in the tea, put an end to their tears and farther cn- 
quiries. 

Whenever they are either loading or unloading the ſhips 
the water-gates are ſhut, by which means all communica- 
tion 1s cut off between thole who {tay 'on board, and thoſe 
that remain on ſhore. "The whole cargo of the ſhips heing 
depoſited in the warchouſes, the goods are diſpoſed of in 
two or three days ſale; and what remains unfold is kept i 
the warchouſes till the next year's ſale, 

The Dutch ſend to Japan raw filk from China, Ton- 
quin, Bengal, and Perſia ; wove ſilks and other ſtutt5 (pro- 
vided they are not wrought with gold or ſilver) from the 
abovementioned and ſome other countries; woollen cloth 
and ſtuffs from Europe, among which are Engliſh lerges ; 
braſil-wood, buffalo, and deer ſkins, ray ſkins, wax, and 
buffalo horns, from Siam and Cambodia; cordowans and 
tanned hides from Perſia and Bengal: pepper, powdered 
ſugar, ſugar candy, cloves, and nutmegs, trom Amboyna 
and Banda; white ſandale from Timor; camphire from 
Bornco and Sumatra; quickſilver, ſaffron, and cinnabar, 
from Bengal ; lead, falt-petre, borax, and allum, from Siam 
and Bengal; muſk from Tonquin ; gum-lacca from Siam; 
coral, amber, antimony, which they uſe in colouring their 
porcelain, and looking-glaſſes, from Europe: the looking- 
glaſſes they break, and make of them perſpective-glaſſes, 
ſpectacle and magnifying-glaſſes; pickled mangoes and 
other pickled fruit, black lead and red pencils, ſublimate 
mercury, files, needles, ſpectacles, large drinking-glaſſes 
of the fineſt ſort, counterfeit corals, ſtrange birds, and 
other foreign curioſities both natural and artificial. 

In return, the Dutch bring from Japan a very great 
quantity of refined copper, ſome of a coarſer ſort, Japaneſe 
camphire, ſome hundred cheſts of china-ware ; all forts of 
japanned cabinets, boxes, cheſts of drawers, and the like, 
the beſt that can be procured ; umbrellos, ſkreens, and 
hanging-paper ; rice, tea, pickled fruits, marmalades, and 
a great deal of gold in ſpecie. 

The Dutch once made vaſt profits by this trade; but the 
government has ſo lowered the prices of their goods, and 
added to thoſe of their own, that they do not now gain 
above one-third of what they did formerly, 
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Its Names, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Climates, 
Soil, and a general View of the Country, with reſpect to the 
Fertility and Appearance of the Plains and Mountains; of 
their Metals and other Minerals; the Springs, Rivers, 
Lakes, and Canals. 


HE empire of China is called by the Chineſe them- 
ſelves T'chong-koue, and by the inhabitants of In- 
doftan it is termed Catay : whence it is difficuit to diſcover 
the reaſon of its obtaining the names given to it in Europe, 
except they were derived from Tin, the firſt emperor, who 
extended his conqueſts towards the weſt ; whence, perhaps, 
the Germans call it Tſchina; the French, Chine ; the 
Italians, Cina; and the Engliſh and Spaniards, China, 
or it may probably be derived from a Chineſe word, which 
ſignifies the middle, from a notion the natives had, that 
their country lay in the middle of the world, 

This great empire is ſituated on the eaſtern borders of 
the continent of Afia, and is bounded on the north by the 
celebrated wall, (of which hereafter) and in ſome parts by 

e 


inacceſſible mountains, which ſeparate it from Chine 


Tartary ; on the eaſt it is bounded by the Yellow Sea, 
which ſeparates it from the peninſula of Corea, and by the 
vaſt Weſtern Ocean, which lies between it and America; 


on the ſouth by the Chineſe Sea and the kingdom of Ton- 


quin ; and on the weſt by Tibet, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by high mountains and ſandy deſarts. It is included 
between 21 and 42 degrees of north latitude, and between 
98 and 123 degrees of eaſt longitude from London; and 
is about 1450 miles in length, and 1260 in breadth, 

Some modern authors, whoſe names we forbear to men- 
tion, have very injudiciouſly extended China as far as the 
utmoſt limits of Chineſe Tartary, and placed the northern 
boundaries of that empire in 55 degrees of north latitude, 
that is above three deyrees more to the north than London ; 
but nothing can be more abſurd, than thus to confound 
countries which are eſſentially and in every reſpect differ- 
ent; for the wild uncultivated deſarts of Tartary can never 
be properly termed China; nor China's fertile plains, 
crowded with inhabitants and rich in agriculture, cver 
be juſtly denominated Tartary. 

China is divided into fixteen very large provinces, fif- 
teen of which are within the great wall, and one without. 
Of theſe provinces Chang-tong or Xantum, Kiang-nan 
or Nanking, Tche-kiang, and Fo-kien, are ſituated on 
the coaſts of the Yellow Sea and the Eaſtern Ocean; Pet- 
cheli or Pekin, Chanſi or Kanſi, and Chenſi or Kenſi, 
extend along the ſide of the great wall that ſeparates it 
from Tartary on the north; 5 -tchuen or Suchuen, and 
Yun-nan or Yunam, are on the borders of the weſt and 
a part of the ſouth ; and Quang-ſi or Quamſi, and Quang- 


tong or Canton, are on the remainder of the ſouthern | 


coaſt ; while Honan, Hou-quang or Huquam, Koei-tchou 
or Quechue, and Kiang-fi or Kiamſi, are ſituated in the 
midft, and ſurrounded by the other eleven : but Latonge, 
which is without the wall, is fituated on the molt northern 
coaſt of the Yellow Sea. 

Theſe are the proper bounds of the empire of China, 
without mentioning a great part of Tartary, which is ſub- 


ject to the emperor, and much encreaſes his power; for 


the Tartars are brave; and tho' the country be full of 
woods and ſandy defarts, yet it produces fine horſes and 
furs, which are of great uſe to the Chineſe, 

We have omitted the iſles of Haynan and Formoſa, half 
of which belong to China with Macoa, and ſome other 
ſmall iſlands. As to the peninſula of Corea, which lies to 
the north-eaſt near Japan, and the kingdoms of Tonquin 
and Siam, which are ſcated to the ſouth-weſt, they ſome 
time ago were ſo far dependent on China as to pay tri- 
bute to that crown, and their Kings at their admiſſion, 
were confirmed by its emperor. 

As this countryextends about twenty degrees from north 
to ſouth, it enjoys very different climates; for the ſouth, 


> 


| which lies under the tropic of Cancer, is in ſummer ver 


hot, and has its periodical rains, like other countries under 
the ſame parallel. The middle of China enjoys a temperate 
climate and a ſerene {ky ; but the north is very cold, not 
ſo much from its ſituation, it extending no farther than 
the 42d degree, but from the height of the neighbouring 
mountains, which are commonly covered with ſnow, and 
have ſuch an effect on the air, that the rivers in the north 
of China generally continue frozen from the middle of 
November to the middle of March. 

The ſoil of China isalſodifferent,according as it is ſituat- 
ed more or leſs to the ſouth; yet no parts of the country 
can be properly ſaid to be barren ; for ſome are naturally 
fruitful, while others owe their fertility to the indefati- 
gable labour of the huſbandman. The land, like all others, 
is divided into hills and plains ; the latter of which appear 
ſo perfectly level, that one would imagine, ſays Le Compte, 
that the Chineſe, ever ſince the foundation of their mo- 
narchy, had been ſolely employed in levelling and forming 
themintogardens. Their manner of meliorating the ground 
is by letting water through it ; and this is the only method 
by which it could be diſtributed equally that thoſe parts 
w hich lay high might not ſuffer by drought, and the reſt be 
rendered uſcleſs by being continually overflowed. This is 


alſo the way by which they give fertility to their hills and 


many of their mountains; for they cut their ſides into long 
and level plains, riſing above each other like ſtairs, quite 
up to the ſummit, that the rain ſpreading equally, may be 
retained on theſe terraces, and not waſh down the ground 
and its produce. 'Thus havethey forced or rather improved 
Nature, by forming artificial plains where ſhe had raiſed 
mountains; andit muſt be confeſſed, adds the ſame pleafing 
author, that a long ſeries of ſuch hills and mountains, a- 
dorned with a hundred ſuch terraces, that loſe in breadth 
what they gain in height, and whoſe ſoil is as fertile as 
that of e # beſt cultivated valleys, muſt afford very de- 
lightful landſcapes. The terraces are however more eaſily 
formed than they could be among us, as their hills and 
mountains are generally leſs ſtony than ours, and their 
mould being light is eaſily cut and removed; and yet, in 
moſt provinces, it is fo deep that a man may dig three or 
four hundred feet in depth before he comes to the rock. 

Nature has not, however, been every where equal in the 
diſtribution of her favours; for ſhe has been leſs laviſh of 
tnem in the weſtern and ſouthern provinces : yet their 
mountains bear all the tall and ſtraight trees that are fit for 
buiiding, and theſe the inhabitants, by means of the rivers 
and canals, fel] to the moſt diſtant provinces. 

They have other mountains which produce iron, quick- 
ſilver, copper, filver and even gold. But Du Halde ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe of gold and ſilver have been hitherto 
neglected out of policy, left too great a conflux of wealth 
ſhould render the people proud and negligent of agriculture, 
and endanger the good order and tranquility of the ſtate. 
But filver mines have been always kept open in the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, and the inhabitants find gold in the 
ſands of the brooks and rivers, which yield them a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply. | 

But the moſt ſingular metal is white copper, of which 
ſeveral experiments have been made at Pekin, to try if it 
owes its whiteneſs to any mixture : but it was found that 
it did not, and that all mixtures, except of ſilver, diminiſh 
its beauty; but what detracts from its value is, its being 
more brittle than other copper. 

They have alſo great quantities of pit- coal, which, as 
wood for firing is in general very ſcarce, they uſe for fuel 
on all occaſions. 

The mountains likewiſe produce loadſtones, cinnabar, 
vitriol and allum. Lapiz lazuli is found in ſeveral places, 
and alſo a kind of jaſper, The fineſt rock-cryſtal is got in 
the province of Fo-kien; and the artificers who live near 
the mountains where it is produced, are ſkilful in cutting, 
engraving upon it, and making it into ſeals, buttons, the 
hgures of animals, and ſuch devices, 
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The mountains of this province have alſo porphyry, and | 


quarries of fine marble of various ſorts, which it well 
poliſhed, would equal the beſt in Europe; but little 
uſe is made of it in their public buildings : for there is 
neither palace, temple, nor any other edifice in the whole 
empire entirely of marble. ; 
As to ſprings they are neither numerous nor palatable in 


this country, The common water is not good, which, 


Le Compte obſerves, hath perhaps obliged the inhabitants, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern provinces, to drink it 
warm ; but becauſe warm water is unpalatable and nau- 
ſeous, they bethought themſelves of putting ſome leaves 
of a tree to it, to render it more pleaſant ; thoſe of tea, he 
adds, ſeemed to be the beſt, and ſo they frequently make 
uſe of it. 7 

Among the ſprings there are ſaid to be ſeveral which 
ebb and flow as regular as the ſea, | 

If the inhabitants chance to diſcover a ſpring, they pre- 
ſerve it with great care, They retain it within banks, and 
turn it here and there a variety of different ways, that all 
the country may reap the benefit of it : they divide it by 
drawing it by degrees, according as every one has occa- 
fion for it; ſo that a ſmall rivulet, well managed, ſome- 
times gives fertility to a whole province. 

The rivers of China areſpretty numerous: the moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe is the Kiam, which riſes in the province 
of Vun- nan, croſſes three other provinces, and having run 
a winding courſe of 1200 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
eaſtern ocean. The inhabitants have a proverb, that “ the 
ſea has no bounds, and the Kiam no bottom;'” and indeed 
in ſome places there is none to be found. At Nanking, 
where it is thirty leagues from the ſea, it is a mile and a 
half broad. The paſlage along it is extremely dangerous, 


and many ſhips are loſt, In its courſe, which is exceeding 


rapid, it forms a multitude of iſlands, that are of great be- 
nefit, as the bulruſhes, which are ten or twelve feet high, 
ſerve the neighbouring citics for fuel ; and from them the 
emperor draws a conſiderable revenue. It is ſometimes 
ſo ſwelled, and its rapidity ſo much increaſed by torrents 
which fall ſrom the mountains, that the ſtream carries 
ſome of the iſlands along with it, and greatly leſſens others, 
forming new ones in other places; 65 that it is ſurpriſing 


to ſee them change their ſituation, as if they had paſſed 


under water from one place to another; theſe tranſpoſi- 
tions are ſo frequent and make ſuch conſiderable changes, 
that the mandarines cauſe the iſlands to be meaſurcd cvery 
three years, in order to augment or diminiſh the duties, 
according to the condition in which they are found. 

Another is called the Yellow River, becauſe the earth 
it ſweeps away with it, eſpecially in times of great rains, 
gives it that colour. It riſes at the extremity of the moun- 
tains that bound the province of Se-tchuen in the weſt : 
from thence it throws itſelf into Tartary, where it flows 
for ſome time on the outſide of the great wall, and re-en- 
ters China between the provinces of Chanſi and Chenſi. 
After that it waters the province of Honan, and then run- 
ning acroſs one part of the province of Nanking, after 
having flowed above 600 leagues, it diſcharges itſelf into 
the eaſtern ocean, not far from the mouth of the Kiam. 
This river has formerly cauſed great deſolation in China, 
and they are {till obliged in certain places to conhne the 
waters by long banks of great ſtrength. It is very broad 
and rapid, but of no extraordinary depth. 

Beſides theſe, there are abundance of others, that are 
leſs famous, but more commodious for trade and com- 
merce. There are alſo many lakes, ſome of which are of 
conſiderable extent, and afford a great variety of fiſh, 

Though China were not naturally fruitful, the canals 
that are cut through it are alone ſufficient to make it ſo. 
But, beſides their great uſe in that reſpect, and in the way 
of trade, they add much to its beauty. They have gene- 
rally a clear, deep, and running water, which glides fo 
ſoftly that it can be ſcarcely perceived to move, There is 
uſually one in every province which ſerves inſtead. of a 
road, and runs between two banks built with flat coarſe 
marble, the ſtones let into each other in the ſame manner 
as our ſtrong wooden boxes are faſtened at the corners. 
Beſides theſe cauſeways, they have many bridges for the 
convenience of forming a communication with the oppo- 
lite ſhores, ſame of three, ſome of five, and ſome of ſeven 
arches, the middlemoſt of which is always of an extraor- 
dinary height, that the boats may go through without low - 
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ering their maſts, Theſe arches are formed with large 
pieces of {tone or marble, and the picrs are ſo ſmall, that 
at adiſtance they ſeem to hang in the air. Theſe frequently 
preſent themſelves; and, as the canals are general] 
{traight, they appear at once ſtately and agreeable : but 
we ſhall give a more particular account of the bridges of 
China in treating on their architecture. 

Each of theſe great canals communicates with ſmaller 
ones on either ſide, which are again ſubdivided into ſmall 
rivulets that end at ſome great town or village, or elſe diſ- 
charge themſelves into ſome lake that waters the adjacent 
country. Indeed, theſe clear and plentiful ſtreams, co- 
vered with numberleſs boats and barges, embelliſhed by 
fine bridges, bounded by ſuch neat and convenient banks, 
and diſtributed through fertile plains of vatt extent, render 
the face of the country the moſt fruitful and beautiful upon 
earth. 

The Chineſe relate, that their country was once en- 
tirely overflowed, and that they drained off the water by 
cutting theſe uſeful canals, Admitting this to be true, 
we cannot ſufficiently admire their boldneſs and induſtry, 
who thus formed artificial rivers, and of a kind of ſea as 
it were create thoſe fruitful plains. But it appears incre- 
dible, that men ſo ignorant of the principles of phyſics, 
and the art of levelling, could bring ſuch a noble work to 
perfection. Yet it is certain, that theſe canals are not na- 
tural : for they are generally ftraight, the diſtribution is 
per:ormed with great equality; flood-gates are made to 
let in the water from the rivers, and others to let it out 
when the canals are too full, ſo that it cannot be doubted 
that the Chineſe owe thele advantages to their own in- 
duſtry, which has been for many centuries entitely di- 
rected to internal improvements. 


ee VI. 

Of the Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and medicinal Roats 3 
rgether with the four-foated Beaſts, Birds, Inſecis, Reptiles, 
and Fiſbes of China, 


HE ſoil is proper for all ſorts of fruit; for it pro- 
duces pcars, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, grapes 
of all kinds, and eſpecially excellent muſcadines. There 
are alſo pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts, and in general 
all tt at we have in Europe: but moſt of theſe fruits are 
not near ſo good as ours, they being wholly ſtrangers to 
the art of grafting, and our manner of cultivating fruit- 
trees. Beſides, they want a variety of each diſtinE ſort ; 
for they have but three or four kinds of apples, ſeven or 
eight of pears, ſome peaches, and no good cherries, 

But what makes them ſufficient amends for theſe defi- 
ciences is, their having ſeveral excellent fruits to which 
we are ſtrangers, particularly one which they call tſe-tſe, 
which grows on a wide ſpreading tree as tall as a middle- 
ſized walnut-tree. The leaves are large, and of a livel 
green, but change in autumn to an agreeable red. The 
fruit is about the ſize of an apple, and its colour, when 
ripe, is a bright yellow. When dry, they have ſome re- 
ſemblance to a fig, 

In the ſouthern provinces are other fruits yet more 
eſteemed by the natives. They have an excellent fruit 
called litchi, which is about the ſize of a date: the ſtone 
is long, hard, and covered with a ſoft pulp full of moiſture, 
and of a delicious taſte, Over all is a rough thin tkin : 
it is ſhaped like an egg ; but when dried, it loſes much of 
its fine flavour, and becomes black and wrinkled like 
prunes. The Chineſe, however, preſerve it by drying, 
and cat it all the ycar round, 

The longyen, or dragon's eye, is exactly round, and 
grows on a tree as large as thoſe that produce walnuts, 
The rhind is ſmooth and grey, but as it ripens it turns of 
a yellow caſt; the pulp is white, moiſt, and inclining tothe 
acid. This is not quite fo agreeable as the former, but it 
is more wholeſome, and never occaſions any diſorder, 

The ſeze is another kind of fruit thought peculiar to 
China. It grows in almoſt all parts of that empire, and is 
of ſeveral kinds. "Thoſe in the ſouthern provinces taſte 
much like ſugar, and melt in the mouth; their rhind is car, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ſhining red eſpecially when. 


the fruit is ripe. Some are of the thape of an egg, but 


they are uſually bigger; the ſeeds are black and flat, and 
the pulp being almoſt liquid, people fuck it out at one = 
the 
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the ends, When they are dried like our ſigs, thay become 
meally ; but in time there grows a ſort of ſugared cruſt upon 
them, from which they receive a moſt delicious flavour. 
Thoſe that grow in the provinces of Chanſi and Chenſi are 
more firm, bigger, and may more eaſily be preſerved, 

From China we have only one kind of orange cultivated 
in Europe; but they have ſeveral that are excellent, eſpe- 
cially one fort which is in great eſteem ; they are ſmall, 
and the rhind is thin, ſmooth, and very ſoft. Another 
kind produced in the province of Fo-kien has an admira- 
ble taſte ; theſe oranges are large, and the rhind is of a beau- 
tiful red. Thoſe cultivated at Canton are ſtill larger, more 
yellow, very agreeable to the taſte, and extremely whole- 
ſome. They conſider the juice of theſe oranges as a great 
pectoral and give them to the ſick, after they have been 
roaſted in hot embers, cut in two, and filled with ſugar, 

We ſhall omit the ananas, goyavas, cocoas, and other 
fruits that are not natives of China, and for which they 
are indebted to the Indies, 

One of the moſt remarkable of their trees is that which 
produces peaſe; for the ſhape, colour, ſhell, and taſte, are 
extremely like thoſe of our peaſe. This tree is common 
in ſeveral provinces and is inferior to very few in its tall- 
neſs, the ſpreading of its branches, and the thickneſs of its 
trunk. REST. 

' here are trees in the province of Quang-fi which, in- 
ſtead of pith, have a ſoft pulp, of which they make flour of 
a pretty good taſte. | 

Among other trees peculiar to this country is a kind of 
pepper-tree, the fruit of which is different from any of æhe 
ſorts known to us. It is a kind of berry as big as a pea, 
and is of a greyiſh colour, with ſmall red ſtreaks. When 
the berries are ripe they open of themſelves, and diſcover 
a little ſtone as black as jet, which caſts fo ſtrong a ſmell, 
that it is offenſive to the brain, for which reaſon they are 
gathered by intervals, the pcople not being able to ſtay 
Jong on the tree at a time. Having expoſed theſe grains to 
the ſun, they throw away the ſtone, which 1s too hot and 
ſtrong, and only uſe the rhind ; which though not quite 


ſo agrecable as the pepper brought from the Indies, is good 


in ſauces, The plant that produces it is in ſome places a 
thick buſh, and in others a tree of a moderate height. 

There are two kinds of varniſh-tree, both of which 
ſeem very different from the two ſorts in Japan. One, 
called by the Chineſe tſichu, is of a ſmall ſize, with a 
whitiſh bark, and leaves like thoſe of the wild cherry-tree, 
The gum, which diſtills drop by drop, is like the tears of 
the turpentine-tree, If an alien be made in it, it yields 
a much greater quantity ; but this will ſoon deſtroy the 
tree. This varniſh is a 3 poiſon, and, though inferior 
to that of Japan, is much eſteemed by the artificers; it 
takes all colours alike, and, if it be well managed, neither 
loſes its luſtre by the changes of the air, nor the age of the 
wood to which it is applied. 

The other, called tongohu, ſo nearly reſembles a wal- 
nut- tree, that many have been deceived by it. It bears a 
nut filled with a very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſh 
oil, which they ſqueeze out and prepare for uſe, by boiling 
it with litharge. This, as well as the other varniſh, is 
ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous quality. It is often uſed not 
only where the work is painted, but to varniſh wood, in 
order to preſerve it from the bad effects of rain, and to 
give a luſtre to the floors of the emperor's apartments and 
thoſe of the grandees. | 

Another remarkable tree is the kouchu, which reſembles 


the fig- tree of Europe, both with reſpect to the wood, the | 


branches, the leaves, and the bark: only the leaves are 
larger, thicker, and rougher on the upper ſide, and on the 
under fide are covered with a fine down. This tree yields 
a milk made uſe of by the Chineſe for ſize, in gilding 
with leaf gold. To obtain it, they make one or more ho- 
rizontal inciſions in the trunk, and into the edge of the 
ſlits put the edge of a ſea- ſhell, or ſome other receiver that 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, into which the milk diſtills; 
and when they uſe it they dip a pencil in it, and draw 
what figure they pleaſe upon wood, or any thing elſe, on 


which they afterwards lay leaf gold, which it fo firmly | 


cements that the gold never comes off, 
The tallow-trec is very remarkable. It is as high as a 
large cherry-tree; the branches are crooked ; the leaves 


Maped like a heart, and of a lively red; the head is round 


and very thick, the trunk ſhort, and the bark ſmooth. 
The fruit is incloſed within a rhind divided into three 
ſegments which open when it is ripe, and diſcover three 
white kernels , each of the ſize of a ſmall nut, This mix- 
ture of white and red appears very beautiful; and being 
p'anted in lines chequerwiſe, the fields where they grow 
reſemble at a diſtance, a vaſt parterre covered with flower- 
pots. Theſe kernels have all the qualities of tallow; its 
imell, colour, and conſiſtence. They make it into can- 
dles, mixing only a little oil in melting to render it more 
pliant; but the ſmell of theſe candles is much ſtronger, their 
{moak thicker, and their light dimmer than ours; but theſe 
defeds may probably be owing to the wick; tor inflead of 
cotton, of which they have great plenty, they uſe a {mal} 
ſtick of adry light wood, wrapped round with the inner part 
of a ruſh, This mixture of ruſh and wood cannot poſſibly 
burn ſo clear as cotton, but muit naturally increaſe the 
ſmoak, and cauſe an offenſive ſmell. 

Ihe white wax-tree is likewiſe a production of a ver 
extraordinary nature, It is not fo tail as the tallow-tree 
from which it differs in the colour of the bark, which is 
whitiſh, and alſo in the ſhape of the leaves, which are lon- 
cer than they are broad. What is remarkable, is, that a 
{mall kind of worm fixes itſelf to tne leaves, and forms a 
fort of comb much ſmaller than a honey comb, the wax of 
which is very hard and ſhining, and of far greater value 
than common bees-wax. | 

The Chineſe have another tree that bears a fruit from 
which is drawn an excellent oil, and when frefh, is perhaps 
the beſt in the whole empire. The tree has ſome diſtant 
reſemblance to the tea-ſhrub with reſpect to the ſhape of 
the leaf, and the colour of the wood, but greatly exceeds it 
in height and thickneſs. The berries, which are green, 
and of an irregular figure, contain ſeveral kernels, 

There are many trees that would appear very beautiful 
when properly liſooſedin gardens: for inſtead of fruit, they 
are laden with flowers of a florid carnation throughout 
the year, the leaves are ſmall like thoſe of the elm, the trunk 
irregular, the branches crooked, and the bark ſmooth. 

Particularly there is one that reſembles the ſycamore. 
Theleaves are between eight and nine inches in diameter, 
faſtened to a ſtick a foot long. It has a round head, and 
is ſo thick ſet with cluſters of flowers, that the rays of the 
ſun cannot penetrate them. SEL 

The tree which produces the flowers called kuey-hoa, 
is very common in the ſouthern provinces ; but rarely 
found, in the northern. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
bay-tree. The flowers are ſmall, of various colours, and 
have a charming ſcent. There is another ſpecies proper 
to the maritime provinces, the flowers of which are not fo 


agreeable to the fight, they being of a duſky yellow: but 


they even excel the other in their delightful fragrance. * 

In the province of Yun-nan are found the trees which 
bear the caſſia fiſtula : they are tall, and the pods no longer 
than thoſe we ſee in Europe: theſe are not compoſed of 
two convex ſhells, like thoſe plants of the legumenous 
kind; but are a ſort of hollow pipes, divided into cells, 
that contain a ſoft ſubſtance, no way differing from the 
caſſia in uſe with us. 

We ſhall here forbear to treat of the banana-tree, the 
betel- tree, the mango-tree, the cotton-tree, and ſeveral 
others that alſo grow in moſt parts of the Indies, 

They have moſt of the kinds of timber-trees that grow 
in Europe; but that which they chiefly eſteem is called Nan- 
mon. The ancient palaces of the emperors have the win- 
dows, gates, beams, and pillars of this wood which is of fo 
hard a quality that the natives imagine that whatever is 
formed of it will laſt for ever. Some have thought it a 
kind of cedar ; but though it is very tall and ſtraight, the 
leaves have no reſemblance to thoſe of the cedar- tree. 

No kind of wood can exceed the beauty of the tſetam, 
which is of a reddiſh black, and full of fine veins, which 
ſeem painted. It is proper for cabinets, and the very fineſt 
ſort of joiners work : and what is made of it, is much 
eſteemed. 

The iron wood, with reſpect to ſtrength and firmneſs, 
is inferior to none. The tree is as tall as a large oak; but 
differs from it in having aſlender trunk ; inthe ſhape of the 
leaves ; in the wood being of a darker colour ; and more 
eſpecially in the weight, it bcing too heavy to ſwim. The 
anchors of their ſhips of war are made of this wood, and 
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the emperor's officers have the folly to pretend, that they 
are better than thoſe made of iron. 

Among the flowering-trees is the mo-lien, which is as 
thick as the ſmall of a man's leg. Its branches are flen- 
der, and covered with a red rhind with whitiſh ſpots : the 
leaves are few, but very large, and joined to the tree 

45 the bottom, that 
they ſeem to embrace the branch, and to proceed from it as 
out of a tube. From the bottom of theſe ſtalks proceed 
ſmall buds covered with down, which opening in the 
depth of winter become large flowers like the mountain- 
lily, compoſed of ſeven or > leaves of an oval figure, 
and pointed. Some of theſe trees bear a white flower, 
others red, and others yellow. The leaves fall at the ſame 
time, and often before the flowers are opened. 

The lamoe reſembles the bay-tree in its ſize, figure, and 
the ſhape of the branches, which are furniſhed with leaves 
that grow with ſhort ſtalks in pairs; the leaf at the end of 
the branch is nearly of the ſize of the common laurel, and 
they decreaſe in ſize in proportion to their diſtance from the 
end of the branch. In the depth of winter there proceeds 


from the bottom of the ſtalks of the leaves ſmall yellow 


flowers of an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of the roſe. 
The tchakoa is alſo very beautiful. Of this tree, which 
is an ever-green, there are four kinds that bear flowers, all 
of which reſemble the Spaniſh laurel with reſpect to the 
wood and leaves, At the place where the ftalks of the 
leaves join to the branches, riſe buds of the fize, colour, 
and ſhape of a hazel-nut, but are covered with a fine white 
hair; and theſe buds, opening in December, produce flowers 
which are double, and of a reddiſh colour, like ſmall roſes, 


joined immediately to the branches withoutany ſtalks. The 


trees of the ſecond kind are very high, and the flowers are 
large and red, which mixed with the green leaves have a 


very agreeable appearance. The flowers of the two other 


kinds are ſmall and whitiſh, and the middle of them is filled 
with ſmall filaments, and have each a yellow flat top as in 
common roſes, with a round piſtil in the middle, 

Another very ſingular tree reſembles hoth the juniper 
and cypreſs-trees. The trunk is about a foot and a half in 


_ circumference, and almoſt as ſoon as it riſes out of the 


ground ſends forth branches, ſubdivided into many others, 
which at ſome diſtance from the ſtem form a cloſe green 
buſh, covered with a multitude of leaves, ſome like thoſe 
of the cypreſs tree, and the reſt long, narrow, and ſharp, 
like thoſe of the juniper, diſpoſed along the boughs in rows 
of four, five, or 1 in number; ſo that looking upon theſe 
boughs at the end, they reſemble ſtars of four, five, or ſix 
rays, exactly covering thoſe below, ſo that the ſpaces be- 
tween them appear empty and diſtinct to the bottom. The 
boughs covered with theſe long leaves, are found princi- 
pally at the lower part of the branches; for towards the 
top you behold nothing but cypreſs. In ſhort, nature 
ſeems to have taken pleaſure in mingling theſe two forts 
of leaves in ſuch a manner, that ſome are entirely juniper, 
others nothing but cypreſs, and ſome half one and half the 
other. The Park is a greyiſh brown, in ſome places in- 
clining a little to the red; and the wood is a reddiſh white, 
like that of the juniper-tree, with a little ſpice of the tur- 
pentine. The leaves, beſides the ſmell of the cypreſs-tree, 
are a little aromatic ; but their taſte is acrid and very bit- 
ter. This tree bears ſmall green berries, a little larger than 
thoſe of the juniper; joined to the branches by long ſtalks, 
like thoſe of the leaves. Each contains two reddiſh ſeeds 
of the ſhape of an heart, and as hard as grape-ftones. 
There are trees of this kind that have a tall and flender 
trunk, which branches only at the top, ending in a point 
almoſt like the cypreſs ; and there are others of the dwarf 
kind, that grow no higher than ſeven or eight feet, It is 
j the leaves are 
long, like thoſe of the juniper ; and that when it is old, it 
reſembles the cypreſs. | 
To theſe uſeful trees may be added the reed or cane, com- 
monly called a bamboo, which generally grows to the height 
of an ordinary tree; and, though knotty and hollow, is ex- 
ceeding hard, and ſo ſtrong as to ſupport a great weight. 
It is therefore, in ſome places, uſed in building ; alſo, for 
pipes to convey water, and m_ other purpoſes. As it 


will admit of being divided into ſmall ſplinters, they make 
of it boxes, baſkets, and other things : and after all, when 
tis broken in pieces, and grown rotten, it is boiled in wa- 
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ter till it is reduced to a kind of paſte, and then it ſerves to 
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make paper of different kinds. 

Among the various ſhrubs we ſhall firſt mention that of 
tea: the name of which is derived from the corrupt pro- 
nunciation of two cities in the province of Fo- Rkien; but in 
all the reſt of the empire it is called tcha. The Chineſe 
tea appears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan, and 
therefore deſerves a particular deſcription. It is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into three ſorts : the firſt called ſong- lo- tcha, grows on 
a mountain in the province of Kiung-nan, in 29 deg. 38 
min. 3o ſec. latitude, and is the ſame we call green tea, 
The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned to pre- 
vent its growing too high. It mult be planted anew eve 
four or 2 years, or elle the leaf becomes thick, hard, and 
rough, The flower, which is in the ſhape of a roſe, is 
compoſed of five white leaves; and in autumn, when it 
drops off, there appears a berry in the form of a nut, that 
is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. In other provinces 
where they ſuffer the ſhrubs to riſc to their full height, 
they reach to ten or twelve feet: therefore, when the 
branches are young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 
downward, in order that they may gather the leaves with 
the greater eaſe, 

Another ſort of tea, called vou-y, or bohea, grows in the 
province of Fo-kien, and takes its name from a celebrated 
mountain in 27 deg. 47 min. 38 ſec. latitude, on which 
are many temples, houſes, and hermitages of the Bonzes, 
who, in order that it may paſs for the abode of ſuperior be- 
ings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other things of 
the ſame kind up into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, along 
the ſide of a rivulet that divides it into two, and theſe are 
conſidered by the vulgar as prodigies ; for they imagine, 
that none but a power more than human could convey 
them up to thoſe inacceſſible places. 

The ſoil of this mountain is light, white, and ſandy ; 
and the only difference between the tea that grows upon it 
and the former is, that its leaves are ſhorter and more round, 
inclining to a black colour, and yield a tincture of a deeper 
yellow. As the taſte is agreeable, and the decoc- 
tion inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is fought 
for, and uſed in every part of the empire. Of this kind 
there are four ſorts: the firſt is the tender leaf when ſcarcely 
opened. This is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſerves to make 
preſents of, and to ſend to the emperor. It is therefore 
called imperial tea, and is valued at about two ſhillings in 
the pound. The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of a ſenſible 
growth, and is eſteemed a very good fort. The remain- 
ing leaves are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, which 
makes the third kind exceeding cheap. Ihe fourth ſort 
is made of the flower, but thoſe who would have it muſt 
beſpeak it before-hand, and pay an exceſſive price for it: 
yet it makes a very inſipid tea, that is never uſed at the 
emperor's court. 

There are ſeveral other kinds of tea, little different from 
the two principal, except what is owing to the nature of 
the ſoil in which the ſhrubs are — ; there are alſo 
ſeveral plants to which they give the name of tea, though 
they are not at all like it. There is, however, a third prin- 
cipal ſort, called by the Chineſe pou-eu]-tcha, from a vil- 
lage in the province of Vun- nan, near which ſtands the 
mountain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and 


thicker than thoſe of the two former kinds; they roll 
them up, and ſell them at a good price. 


Many of the mountains are covered with an admirable 
kind of oſiers of the thickneſsof a man's finger, which creep 
upon the ground, and produce very long ſprigs reſembling 
twiſted cord, Theſe being extremely limber and very 
ſtrong, they not only make of them baſkets, hurdles, and 
a kind of mats (on which the Chineſe lie in ſummer, as 
they are very cool) but alto ropes and cables for ſhips. 

Among the fruit-bearing plants they have two ſorts of 
melons, different from ours, which are very excellent. 
One of theſe grows in the province of Chen-f1, and is (mall, 
yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte like ſugar : theſe they 
eat with the rhind, The other are a kind of water melons, 
and are very large and long: the infide of ſome of them 
is white, and of others red, full of a cooling juice that has 
alſo the ſweetneſs of ſugar, you never prove offenſive 
to the ſtomach, and may be eaten during the greatelt heats 


of ſummer, without fear of a ſurfeit. 
Among the ſhrubs Hos are but three or four kinds — 
ear 
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ſeed, and taſte being entirely different. 
0 


Chineſe phyſicians. Its leaves, which are long and nar- 
row, creep on the ground. The root, when full 
. Is very thick. This plant bears a pod filled with a white 
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hear odoriferous flowers, and among theſe the jeſſamine is 
the moſt agreeable. In the ſouth it riſes to a moderate 
height; but in the north it is no more than fix feet high, 
though it be kept in a green-houſe all the winter. T he 
flower reſembles a double jeſſamine; but the leaf is dif- 
ferent, and very like that of a young citron-tree, 

There is a ſkirub that is not odoriferous, which bears a 
white flower as large as a double or trebble roſe : it is ſuc- 
ceeded by the fruit, which is in the ſhape of a peach; but 
it is inſipid to the taſte, In its cell are ſeveral ſeeds co- 
vered with a black ſkin. | 

The pionies of China are more beautiful than thoſe of 
Europe, and have an agreeable ſmell; but the reſt of their 

arden flowers are not to be compared with ours, 

The lakes, however, produce many beautiful flowers, 
and nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee the waters 
thus adorned, and every year improved and renewed by 
the ſeed which they ſow. The great lords keep theſe flowers 


in little ponds, and ſometimes place them in veſſels filled | 


with mud and water in their gardens, Among theſe the 
lienhoa, which reſembles a tulip, riſes two or three cubits 
above the ſurface of the water. Its colour is either violet 
or white, or part red and part white : and it has a very 
agreeable ſmell. It bears a fruit as big as a walnut, and 
the kernel which it includes, is white and of a good taſte, 
This the phyſicians think of a nouriſhing and ſtrengthen- 
ing nature, and therefore preſcribe itto thoſe who are weak. 
Its leaves, which are long, ſwim upon the water, and have 
a communication with the root by long ſtrings, which are 
uſed by the gardeners to wrap up their | The root 
is much eaten, eſpecially in ſummer, becauſe it is very 
cooling. In ſhort, there is nothing in this plant that is 
not uſeful. 

But the cotton ſhrub of China is of all others the moſt 
uſeful. The huſbandmen have no ſooner got in their har- 


veſt, than they ſow cotton in the ſame fields: and then 
raking the earth over the ſeeds, there ſoon grows up a ſhrub 
about two feet high, the flowers of which appear by the 
middle of Auguſt. Theſe are generally yellow; but ſome- 
times red. The flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall button of 
the bigneſs of a nut, which opens in three places; and, on 
the forticth day after the appearance of the flower, diſcovers 
three or four wrappings of cotton extremely white and of 
the ſame form as the cod of the filk-worm ; this being 
faſtened to the bottom pod, contains feed for the following 
year. It is then time to get in the crop; but in fair wea- 
ther they leave it to be expoſed two or three days to the 
heat of the ſun, which cauſing it to ſwell, encreaſes the 
profit. As all the fibres of the cotton are ſtrongly faſtened 
to the ſeeds they incloſe, the people uſe an engine to ſe- 
parate them. It contains two ſmooth rollers, one of wood 
and the other of iron, about a foot long and an inch thick, 
in a manner cloſe to each other. While one hand gives 


— — 


motion to the firſt of theſe rollers, and the foot to the ſe- 


cond, the other hand applies the cotton, which is drawn 
through while the naked feeds remain behind. After- 
wards they card and ſpin the cotton, and weaving it, con- 
vert it into callico. 

The meaner ſorts of the people, who live chiefly upon 


vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of their 


kitchen garden, and never ſuffer the earth to lie uſeleſs. 
Among thoſe vegetables not known in Europe, there are 
none worthy of notice but the petfai, which is excellent. 
It has been thought a kind of Roman lettuce ; but it re- 
ſembles it in nothing but the firſt leaves; the height, flower, 
Such incredible 

uantities of it are ſown every year, that in the months of 
tober and November the nine gates of Pekin are crowd- 
ed with waggons loaded with it. They preſerve it with 


- alt, and allo pickle it, and mix it with their rice to give 


it a reliſh, 

In ſo large an empire the medical herbs and roots muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be very numerous, | 

The plant named by ſome authors radix-xina, and by 
the natives fou-ling, is more uſed than any other by the 


| 


grown, 


pulp. In ſeveral parts of the country there is a wild fort 
of it, that is alſo much uſed, and fold at a lower price, Its 


Cuts. 


ood effects in ſeveral diſorders is unqueſtio nadie; it is 
uſed as a kind of panacea, and preſeribed in ast all 
diſtempers. The root is not fo commonly uſed, but is 
much dearer. It is of a warm nature, and is eſteemed an 
excellent remedy in all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humuurs, 
and for all kinds of obſtructions. 

Rhubarb grows in ſeveral places in great abundance, 
The leaves are long, broad, and rough to the touch; the 
flowers reſemble tufts in the ſhape of a bell, but are jag- 
ged at the edge; and the root, while freſh, is whitih 
within; but when dried, it attumes the colour it has when 
brought to us. 

The tihoang is the root of a very beautiful plant. One 
would take it for a fort of liquorice, with a legumenous 
flower and a crooked pod ; but, on examining the leaves, 
the ſeed, and the taſte, it is difficult to determine to what 
ſpecies it belongs. It is much uſed as a gradual reſtorative 
of decayed {trength. 

The ſantſi is eſteemed a moſt valuable remedy : and 
among its other virtues, is efficacious in women's diforders, 
and hamorrhages of all kinds. A fpecics of goat common 
in theſe parts is fond of feeding upon this plant, whence 
the blood of that animal is thought to be polluticd of the 
ſame medicinal properties. | 

Ot all the medicinal herbs and roots none is held in ſuch 
eſteem, or rated at fo high a price, as that of ginſeng ; but 
as this is not one of the natural productions of China, but 
is chiefly imported from Tartary, we ſhall give a deſerip- 
tion of it in treating of that extenſive country, 

Of animals, there are all the cattle found in England; 
though, conſidering the great extent of the country, the 
number of them is but ſmall ; their numerous canals ſpread 
over the face of the whole empire, and render the breed 
of cattle for drawing and burden an inconſiderable object. 
There are in the mountains many wild beaſts, as rhino- 
ceroſes, camels, buffaloes, tygers, bears, and wild boars ; 
but there are no lions. | 

One of the moſt remarkable animals is a kind of camel, 
no higher than an ordinary horſe. He has two bunches on 
his back, covered with long hair, that form a kind of ſad- 
dle. The bunch before ſeems formed by the back-bone 
and the upper part of the ſhoulder-bone, and is not unlike 
the bunch which the Indian cows have on their ſhoulders ; 
the other bunch is placed juſt before the buttocks. His 
legs are in proportion, not ſo long as thoſe of common 
camels ; and his neck, which is ſhorter and thicker, is co- 
vered with thick hair, as long as that of the goat. Some 
of theſe camels are of a dun-colour ; others are a little 
upon the red, and in ſome places of an aſh-colour ; but 
as their legs are not ſlender, like thoſe of the other camels, 
they are, in proportion to their ſize, better formed to carry 
burdens. 

Their horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, but they too are 
ſmall ; they have alſo a particular kind of ſtags, no larger 
than our common dogs, which the nobility keep in their 
gardens for their diverſion ; but they have many deer of 
a larger ſize, | 

The muſk roe-buck is an extraordinary animal. It is 
a ſpecies of deer without horns, with dark hair. The 
muſk is generated in the jnward part of a bag, compoled 
of a very thin ſkin covercd with hair extremely fine, and 
ſticks round it like a kind of falt : there are two ſorts of 
this muſk, but that which is in grains is the moſt valuable, 
The female produces no muſk. The fleſh of ſnakes is ſaid 
to be the common food of this animal; for though the 
are of an enormous ſize, the roe-buck eaſily kills them; 
becauſe he no ſooner approaches them, than they are fo 
overpowered by the ſcent of the muſk, as to be unable to 
ſtir. However the fleſh of the roe-buck is good to cat, 
and is ſerved up at the beſt tables. The effect of the roe- 
buck's muſk on the ſnake is fo well known, that whenever 
the peaſants go to cut wood, or make charcoal in the 
mountains, they ſecure themſelves from being bit by the 
ſnake, by carrying about them a few grains of musk ; 
when, if any ſnake approaches them, it is ſuddenly ſtupi- 
fed, and unable to advance. 

The black hogs of this country are fine food, and greatly 
ſuperior to the pork of Europe, Theſe are very nume- 
rous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants, who ſeem 
at leaſt equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 


horſes, 
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horſes, which are dreſſed in various manners, and ſerved 
up at the beſt tables. The vulgar are fond of horſe and dog 
fleſh, even though they die with age or ſickneſs. 

Their birds conſiſt of parrots of all ſorts, exactly reſemb- 


ling thoſe of America: they have the ſame plumage, and 


the ſame aptneſs to imitate the human voice; but they are 
not comparable in beauty to the bird called the golden hen. 
There is none of that ſpecies in Europe that can be com- 
pared with it. The livelineſs of the red and yellow, the 
plume on the head, the fine ſhadowir.g of the tail, the va- 
riety of colours that appear in the wings, together with the 
delicacy of its ſhape, have no doubt given occaſion to the 
epithet Golden conferred on this fowl. Beſides, the fleſh 
is more delicate than that of the peaſant ; ſo that on every 
account none of the eaſtern birds would be more accepta- 
ble if brought into this country. 

Among the beautiful birds the haitſing alſo deſerves no- 
tice, It is very uncommon, and is only found in the pro- 
vince of Chen-fi, and in ſome parts of Tartary. It is not 
inferior in beauty to our fineſt falcons, and in ſtrength and 
ſize is much ſuperior ; whence it may juſtly be called the 
king of the birds of prey in China and Fartary. 

here are in China alſo wild and tame peacocks, fowls 
of all forts, and moſt of the birds found in Great Britain; 
together with bats of a prodigious ſize. 

Among the flying inſects, the butterflies of a mountain 
in the province of Quang-tong are greatly eſteemed, and 
the largeſt and moſt uncommon among them are ſent to 
court. Their colours are extremely vivid, and moſt ſur- 
priſingly diverſified. In the day-time they are without 
motion on the trees, and conſequently are eafily taken; 
but in the evening they flutter about in the ſame manner 
as our bats, and many of them are almoſt as large. There 
are others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought after; but they 
are by no means comparable to the former. 


In a river in the province of Hou-quank are taken a great | 


number of tortoiſes of different ſizes, which the nobility 
keep in their gardens and at their pleaſure houſes for their 
diverſion. | 
There are no ſorts of fiſh in Europe that are not to be 
met with in China ; beſides many others of an excellent 


taſte quite unknown to us, a few of which we ſhall here 


enumerate, 

'The armour-fiſh, ſo called from its being caſed in a coat 
of hard ſharp ſcales, placed one over another, like tiles on 
the roof of an houſe, is one of the moſt eſteemed. It weighs 
about forty pounds, and is an admirable fiſh, exceeding 
white within, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance to veal. 

One of the beſt fiſhes in China reſembles a ſea-bream; it 
weighs five or fix pounds, and is commonly ſold for little 


more than a farthing a pound ; and for only as much more 


after being carried twenty leagues up the country. 

In calm weather they catch another ſort of delicate fiſh, 
called by the Chineſe the meal- fiſh, from its extraordinary 
whiteneſs, The black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded 
with two circles reſembling rings of bright ſilver. They 
are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, that there is commonly 
caught of them at one drag of the net, no leſs than four 
hundred weight. 

Th: yellow-fiſh caught in the great river Yang-tſe-ki- 
ang is of an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary 
ſize; for ſome of them weigh 800 pounds weight, There 
are no fiſh in the world that eat more firm ; but they are 
only caught at certain ſeaſons. | | 


The golden fiſh, which are much admired, and kept by 


the great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to 
their palaces, are about the length of one's finger, and pro- 
portionably thick. The male is of a beautiful red from the 
head half way down the body, and the remaining part ſeems 
gilt; but in ſuch a manner, ſays Le Compte, that our beſt 
performances in gilding are inferior to it. It has alſo bright 
and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female is white, 
and has the tail and ſome part of the body perfectly like 
filver; the tail is frequently not ſmooth and flat like 
thole of the other fiſh ; but — forms a kind of tuft, and 
adds new beauty to this pretty creature, whoſe whole body 
is finely proportioned. Theſe fiſn begin now to be pretty 
well known in England, gentlemen keeping them in large 
glaſs veſſels, where they are (cen to ſwim about, and may be 
obſerved at leiſure without the leaſt inconvenience, They 


| pain a child ſuffers from this violence offered to nature, it 
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even multiply very faſt here; and a perſon of diſtinction at 
Wimbleton, in Surry, has a hſh pond well ſtocked with 
theſe beautiful aquatics: They are, however, very indit- 
ferent food; for nature has beitowed ſo many beauties on 
them only to charm che ce, and has conſulted their taicty by 
rendering them incapable of gratifying the taite of the lux- 


urious. 


er. I. 


Of the Origin, the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, aud Cuft;ms of 
the Chineſe, 


HE origin of the Chineſe empire is as obſcure as the 

ſource of the Nile. The vulgar hiſtory of that mo- 
narchy is not only dubious, but evidently falſe, ſince fo 
thouſand years are ſuppoſed to have paſſed fince its founda- 
tion; but, according to their regular hiſtory, in which all 
thelearned agree, China has had its kings for more than twa 
thouſand years, It ſeems probable, that ſome of the grand- 
children or great-grand-children of Noah diſperſed them- 
ſelves in Aſia, and at length reached the moſt weſternly parts 
of China, where they lived in the beginning in families, 
the kings being fathers, to whom age, an abundance of 
flocks, herds, and other paſtoral riches, imparted authority. 
The foundation of this monarchy is ſaid to have been laid 
by Fohi, whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and power, added to his 
great age, induced the people to liſten to hin; as to an ora- 


cle; and as he regulated all private, as well as political and 


_— affairs, the ftate ſoon became in a flouriſhing con- 
Ition. 

The people in thoſe early ages, principally applied them- 
ſelves to the education of their children and to agriculture, 
for which they had an high eſteem. They were extremely 
laborious ; the judges and governors were grave and ſober, 
and by the equity of their — gained the love and re- 
ſpect of the people; while the prince placed his higheſt fe- 
licity in rendering his ſubjects happy, and conſidered him- 
ſelf, rather as the father of a numerous family, than as the 
ſovereign of a great empire, Thus the Chineſe acquired 
ſuch reputation, that they were admired and eſteemed b 
all the neighbouring nations ; and it 1s probable that they 
conſidered themſelves as ſuperior to all other men; an 
opinion which they retained, after their having ſuftered as 
great revolutions in morals as in politics ; and even became 
ſo vain as to fancy that Heaven had placed them in the cen- 
ter of the univerſe to give laws to mankind. 

As to their perſons, they are far from being ſuch gro- 
teſque figures as they repreſent themſelves in their paint- 
ings ; and we may form a pretty diſtinct idea of them in ge- 
neral, by conſidering what they eſteem beauty. This they 
imagine conſiſts in having a large forehead, {mall eyes, a 
ſhort noſe, a broad face, a mouth of a moderate ſize, large 
ears, and black hair ; together with a certain ſymmetry and 
proportion between all the parts. As their garments are 
wide, and do not fit fo cloſe to the body as thoſe of the Eu- 
ropeans, they have formed no idea of the beauty reſultin 
from a genteel and eaſy ſhape. On the contrary, they 2 
teem a man well made when he is fat, bulky, and hand- 
ſomely fills his chair. Their complexion, in the ſouthern 
parts of China, where the weather is exceſſive hot, is of an 
olive colour ; but, in the northern provinces, they are na- 
turally as fair as the Europeans, and, in common, their faces 
are not diſagreeable: the men of learning and young peo- 
ple particularly, not being expoſed to the ſun, have a fine 
ſkin, and a beautiful complexion. Such as are profeſſedl 
men of letters, eſpecially if they are not well deſcended, at- 
fect to let the nails of their little fingers grow an inch long 
or more, from the vanity of ſhewing that they are not em- 
ployed in manual labour. 

As for the women, they are commonly of the middle 
ſize ; their noſes are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouths 
well made, and with roſy lips; their ears are long, their 
hair black, and their complexion florid; their features are 
regular, and their countenances full of vivacity, The 
ſmallneſs of their feet is, in the opinion of the Chineſe, 
none of the leaſt charms of that ſex : therefore, when a fe- 
male infant is born, the nurſes are very careful in binding 
her feet extremely hard, to prevent their growing ; and 
they are ever after ſubject to this conſtraint : but whatever 
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is ſurpriſing that their health is not apparently affected by 
it; and;fuch is the force of cuſtom, that when grown up, 
they are ſo far from complaining of it, that they pride them- 
ſelves in this whimſical perverſion of nature, and always af- 
fect to ſhew their feet as they walk, or rather hobble along 
with tottering and unſteady ſteps. 

The men thave their heads, leaving only one lock of hair 
growing on the crown, and cover their heads in ſummer 
with a {mall cap, in the form of a funnel, made of rattan or 
cane, and lined with ſattin. At the top is a tuft of hair 
that ſpreads over it to the very edges. This hair, which 
crows between the legs of a cow, is dyed of a 8 red, 
and is allowed to be worn by all ſorts of people. But the 
men of letters wear a cap of the ſame form made of paſte- 
board, and lined and covered with ſattin, with a large tuft 
of the fineſt red ſilk. In winter they wear a very warm ſort 
of cap bordered with ſable, ermine, or fox-skin, the upper 
part of which is covered with red ſilk, that falls round it to 
the edges, and as they walk flutters in the air. This border 
of fur is two or three inches broad, and looks very hand- 
ſome. The upper part of the cap, when worn by the man- 
darines in their formalities, is adorned with a diamond, or 
ſome other precious ſtone ill cut, though ſet in gold. 

Their other garments conſiſt in a long veſt, one lappet 
of which folds over the other, and reaches to the right fide, 
where it is faſtened by five or ſix gold or ſilver buttons, at 
à ſmall diſtance from each other. The fleeves, which are 
broad towards the ſhoulders, grow narrow by degrees to- 
wards the hand. They gird themſelves with a farge {ilk 
ſaſh, the end of which hangs down to their knees, and in this 
they put their purſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, two 
fmall ſticks which ſerve for a fork, and other things. Un- 
der the veſt they in ſummer wear linnen drawers, which 
are ſometimes covered with another of taffety ; but in win- 
ter they wear ſattin breeches, with cotton or raw ſilk quilt- 
ed in them: in the northern provinces they are made of 
warm skins. Their ſhirts are made of different kinds of 
cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. In ſummer their necks 
are quite naked; but in winter they cover them with a neck- 
band of fattin or fable, or the skin of a fox; and in that 
ſeaſon their veſt is lined with ſheep-skins. People of qua- 
lity line them quite through with ſable, or fine fox skins, 
with a border of ſable; and in ſpring they have them lined 
with ermine. Over the veſt they wear a 2 with large 
ſhort ſleeves lined and bordered in the ſame manner. 

The Chineſe of a certain rank dare not appear in public 
without boots, even though they walk on foot, or are car- 
ried in a ſedan. This cuſtom would ſcem leſs ridiculous 


was it only practiſed in winter ; for their boots being of ſilk, 


and their boot-hoſe of a pink ſtuff lined with cotton, a full 
inch thick, their legs are well defended from the cold : but 
in ſummer, when the heat is exceſſive, none but the Chi- 
neſe, merely for the ſake of keeping up an air of gravity, 
would be able to wear them. Some indeed may perhaps 
wear a lighter ſort ; but the working people, either to avoid 
the inconvenience, or to ſave expences, ſcarceever uſe them, 
Theſe boots have neither tops nor heels. If they go a jour- 
ney on horſeback, they wear boots of neats or horſe leather, 


ſo well dreſſed that nothing can be more limber ; and their 


boot-ſtockings are of ſtuff lined with cotton; they come 
* than the boots, and are bordered with pluſh or 
velvet. 

When they make a viſit of any conſequence, they wear 
over the veſt a long filk gown, commonly blue, 333 
them, over which they have a black or violet coloured 
cloak that reaches to their knees. This is exceeding wide, 
and has very wide and ſhort ſleeves. They alſo wear their 
boots, and carry a fan in their hand. Inſtead of gloves, 


when the weather is cold, they make uſe of the ſleeves of 


their veſt, which, being very long, they draw their hands 
into them to keep them warm. If the perſons they viſit 
chance to be at home without their boots, they make them 
wait till they have put them on. 

As they affect a ſtarched gravity in all their deportment, 
they have a great veneration for a long beard; they there- 
fore let theirs grow; and if they have not much, it is not, 
ſays Le Compte, for want of cultivation, but nature has 
been very ſparing to them; and there is not one among 
them who does not envy the Europeans, whom they conſi- 
dex in this reſpect as the greateſt men in the world. 

If the dreſs of which they are ſa fond appears ridiculous 
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| to us, ours does not appear leſs ſn to them; our ſhaving our 
beards, and, inſtead of our own hair, wearing a bulh of ar- 
tificial curls on the head, appear in the higheſt degree fan- 
taſtical and abſurd ; and their ideas of gravity make them 
ſee nothing agreeable in our diſcovering long legs, with 
ſtockings ; An. ſtraight, and breeches that fit cloſe to the 
thigh, x 
But tho' perſons of quality obſerve all theſe formalities 
when they appear in public in the hotteſt weather, yet in 
private, and among their friends, they quit their bonnet, 
ſurtout, veſt, ſhirt, and even their favourite boots, reſerv- 
ing nothing but a ſingle pair of drawers of white taffety 
or thin linen. This is the more extraordinary as they are 
offended at our painters and engravers for repreſenting men 
with their arms and legs uncovered : yet in the ſouthern 
provinces they ſhew they have not the leaſt degree of mo- 
deſty, and almoſt all the artificers and inferior tradeſmen 
o along the ſtreets with fingle drawers, without cap, 
— or ſhirt, which renders them much tanned and 
of a ſwarthy hue : but in the northern provinces the cold 
compels them to aſſume a more modeſt appearance. 

The Chinele ladies have no lefs vanity than thoſe of 
other nations ; for they ſpend ſeveral hours every morning 
in drefſing and adorning themſelves, expecting to catch 
ſome — * eyes in the courſe of the day, although 
their recluſe manner of living, expoſes them in general to 
the ſight of none but their domeſtics. "Their head-drefs 
conſiſts in ſeveral curls, interſperſed with little tufts of gold 
and ſilver flowers, and ſometimes is crowned with the figure 
of a fabulous bird made of copper or ſilver gilt, its extend- 
ed wings embracing the upper part of the temples, and its 
ſpreading tail, forming a plume on the middle of the head; 
while its neck, having a joint, moves with the leaſt motion. 
Ladies of quality have an ornament compoſed of ſeveral of 
theſe birds united ſo as to form a kind of crown. 

The young ladies, however, generally wear a fort of cap 
made of paſteboard covered with filk ; the fore part riſes in 
a point above the forehead ; and is adorned with pearls, 
diamonds, and other ornaments, 'The upper part of the 
hcad is adorned with flowers, either natural or artificial, 
mixed with ſmall bodkins, the ends of which ſhine with 
jewels, But women advanced in years, eſpecially the com- 
mon ſort, are contented with a piece of ſilk wrapped ſeve- 
ral times round the head. The ladies, as well as the men, 
wear a veſt, which is of ſattin or cloth of gold, and over it 
their gowns, which are very long, cover them from head to 

foot; their hands are always concealed under wide ſleeves, 

which would reach the ground if not held up. The co- 
lour is either red, blue, or green; and none but ladies ad- 
vanced in years wear violet or black. Their ſhoes are of 
ſattin, embroidered with gold, filver, and filk, and are ex- 
ceeding neat. 

The diſpoſition of the Chineſe is in general mild, tracta- 
ble, and humane; they have a great deal of affability in 
their air and manner ; valuing themſelves on their being 
more polite and more civilized than other nations : there- 
fore, whoever has to do with them, muſt take great care of 
being too warm or haſty, It is indeed difficult for a ſtran- 
ger to conform to their manners, and to conſtrain himſelf 
to ſubmit to a multitude of frivolous ceremonies that are 
extremely troubleſome, eſpecially when he finds that, un- 
der all their affected politeneſs of behaviour, they are capa- 
ble of concealing the utmoſt treachery, and the moſt baſe 
and mercenary views. Though they are extremely re- 
vengeful, they fawn on the man they hate, and, diſſemb- 
ling their anger, treat him with the utmoſt reſpect, till 
finding an opportunity of ruining him, they gratify the ran- 
cour of their heart, and triumph in his deſtruction, 

In ſome parts of the empire the people are ſo fond of 
law-ſuits, that they mortgage their lands, houſes, goods, 

and all they poſſeſs, for the ungenerous pleaſure of cauſing 
an enemy to be baſtinadoed ; but it ſometimes happens 
that the latter, by giving a larger ſum to the villainous 
mandarine, has the cunning not only to eſcape the puniſh- 
N to cauſe it to be inflicted on him who proſecuted 
tne ſuit. 

Intereſt is, with the greateſt part of them, the moving 
ſpring of all their ations. When any thing is to be ined 
they employ their utmoſt cunning to obtain it, artfully in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the favour of thoſe who are capable 
| of promoting their views, andendeayour to gain their friend- 
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ſhip b conſta it ſervices, with wonderful dexterity aſſum- 
ing all characters, and turning the mereſt trifles to their 
advantage. 

When they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom 
fail to cheat them when it lies in their power, and even 
boaſt of doing ſo. A captain of an Engliſh ſhip had 
agreed with a Chineſe merchant for many bales of ſilk: 
when they were ready, the captain wentwith his interpreter 
to the houſe of the Chineſe, to examine the filk if it was 
in a right condition, They opened the firſt bale, which 
proved good ; but the next contained nothing but decayed 
filks : upon which, r very angry, he reproached 
the Chineſe in the ſevereſt terms for his knavery; who, 
having heard him, cooly replied, “ Blame, Sir, your 
c raſcal of an interpreter ; for he told me you would not 
« open the bales.” 

Theſe low frauds are principally practiſed among the 
vulgar, who have a thouſand tricks to adulterate, and diſ- 
guiſe what they ſell. There are ſome that have the ſecret 
of opening the breaſt of a capon, taking out all the fleſh, 
filling up the ſkin, and cloſing it again fo dexterouſly, that 
it is not perccived till it comes to be eaten ; and they are 
ſaid to counterfeit hams and gammons of bacon with ſuch 
art, that the deceit is not diſcovered till they are ſerved up 
at the table, and going to be carved, when they find no- 
thing but a ſolid piece of wood under a hog's ſkin. It is 
certain that a ſtranger will be generally cheated if he buys 
alone ; and he has no other way of preventing it, than b 
employing a truſty Chineſe well acquainted with all their 
tricks : and indeed he will be very happy if he that buys 
and he that ſells do not join in the fraud, and go ſhares in 
the profit. 

Theſe accounts of the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe in gene- 


ral, are ſelected from the writings of the miſſionaries who 


had long lived in the country, and perfectly agree with the 
treatment commodore Anſon received in the river of Can- 
ton, of which we ſhall here give a few inſtances. Ir 
“ were endleſs, ſays Mr. Walter, to recount all the arti- 
c fices, extortions, and frauds, practiſed on the commo- 
« dore and his people, by this intereſted race. The method 
<« of buying proviſions in China being by weight, the tricks 
« made uſe of by the Chineſe to augment the weight of 
cc what they ſold were almoſt incredible. One time a large 
C quantity of fowls and ducks being bought for the ſhip's 
* Gree, the greateſt part of them preſently died : this 
« ſpread a general alarm on board, it being apprehended 
that they had been killed by poiſon ; but, on examina- 
“ tion, it appeared that it had been only owing to their 
being crammed with ftones and gravel to increaſe their 
„ weight; the quantity thus forced into molt of the ducks 
being found to amount to ten ounces in each. 'The 
e hogs too, which were bought ready killed of the Chineſe 
butchers, had water injected into them for that purpoſe; 
ſo that a carcaſe hung up all night, that the water might 
drain from it, had loſt above a ſtone of its weight. 
And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs were bought 
alive, it was diſcovered that the Chineſe gave them falt 
to increaſe their thirſt : and having thus excited them 
to drink great quantities of water, they then took mea- 
ſures to prevent them from diſcharging it again by urine, 
and fold the tortured animal in this inflated ſtate, When 
the commodore firſt put to ſea from Macao, they prac- 
tiſed an artihce of another kind; for as the Chineſe 
never ſcruple eating any food that dies of itſelf, they 
contrived, by ſome ſecret practices, that great part of 
his live ſea- ſtore ſhould die in a ſhort time after it was 
put on board, hoping to make a ſecond profit of the 
dead carcaſes which they expected would be thrown 
overboard ; and two thirds of the hogs dying before 
the Centurion was out of ſight of land, many of the 
Chineſe boats followed her, only to pick up the carrion. 
Theſe inſtances, he adds, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the manners of this celebrated nation, which is often 
recommended to the reſt of the world, as a patron of all 
« kinds of laudable qualities.” | 

Mr. Le Compte obſerves, that when a perſon lends them 
any thing he muſt have ſureties; for as for their word, 
theſe who know them cannot rely upon it. Some of them 
have been obſerved to borrow a very ſmall ſum, with the 
promiſe of reſtoring the principal with great intereſt ; which 
they punctually pertormed upon the day appointed, to gain 
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the reputation of honeſt men, After that, they deſired a 
greater ſum, which they alſo repayed without fail; and 
this commer? they have continued whole years together, 
till obtaining credit for conſiderable ſums, they diſap- 
peared for ever, 
The ſubtilty of deceiving is {till more extraordinary in 
thieves and robbers : they break through the thickeſt walls, 
burn gates, and make great holes in them by means of an 
engine, which it is ſaid fircs the wood without any flame. 
They penetrate into the moſt private receiles without being 
ſeen ; and when people awake in the morning, they are 
amazed to find th ir bed without curtains and coverlets, 
their chamber unfurniſhed, and tables, cabinets, coffers, 
and plate all carried off, without perceiving any footſteps 
of the thieves, but the hole in the wall. | 
It muſt not however be {uppoſed that there are no honeſt 
men in China; there are doubtleſs many ſcattered throu 


human nature, there were more : but the greateſt part of 
the Chineſe are ſo ſelf-intereſted, that they can ſcarcely be- 
lieve that any thing is undertaken without a view to in- 
tereſt, 

They are in general extremely puſillanimous, and there 
are ſcarcely any people upon earth fo fond of life; though 
there are ſome, eſpecially women, who, through anger or 
deſpair, procure their own death; hut they ſeem even ſtill 
more afraid of wanting a cofhn after death, and therefore 


y | frequently purchaſe one above twenty years before th 


want it, all the while conſidering it as the moſt valuable 
moveable they have in their houſe. 


tended grandeur, and the pre-eminence they imagine th 
have a right to claim over all nations. This haughtineſs 
inſpires the meaneſt among them with a contempt tor other 
countries; and they are ſo full of their own cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and maxims, that they can ſcarcely believe that there 
is any thing good or great out of China, though they are 
a little more moderate than once they were, ſince they be- 
came acquainted with the Europeans. On their firſt ſee- 
ing them, they aſked, if there were any cities, towns, or 
houſes in Europe; and, on perceiving that they were ac- 
quainted with all the ſciences, they were ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, and cried, © How is it poſſible that a people fo 
<«« far remote from us, ſhould have any wit or capacity? 
they have never peruſed our books; they were never 
* modelled by our laws, and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe, 
{© and reaſon aright like us,” | 

The miſſionaries had often the pleaſure of obſerving their 
ſurprize and confuſion, at ſeeing a map of the world, 
Some of the learned deſiring one day to ſee ſuch a map, 
they ſought a long time for China, and at length took one 
of the hemiſpheres for it, containing Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia, ſuppoſing that America was all the reit of the world. 
The prieſt left them for ſome time in their error, till one 
of them deſired an explanation of the names in the map, 
and then he cried, You ſee Europe, Africa, and Aſia; 
in Aſia here is Perſia, the Indies, Tartary. Where then 
is China? ſaid they. It is this little corner of the earth, 
replied the prieſt; and ſee here its bounds. Filled with 
aſtoniſhment, they ſtood looking at each other, ſaying in 
Chineſe, It is very little. 

The works produced by our artiſts, as clocks, watches, 
mathematical inſtruments, ſtuffs, and the like, ſurpriſed 
them {till more, for they imagined that ingenious artificers 
were no where to be found but in China, They were then 
forced to confeſs, that we were not ſuch barbarians as the 
imagined ; and in a joking way, ſaid, We ſuppoſed all 
e other people blind, and that nature had beitow2d eyes 
© upon none but the Chineſe : we now ſee that this is not 
<« univerſally true; if the Europeans do not ſee ſo clearly 
„ as we, they have at leaſt one eye,” 

We ſhall now take a view of their behaviour to each 
other, and of that civility and politeneſs which forms fo 
conſiderable a part of their character. It is not at all ſur- 
priſing that there ſhould be a ceremonial regulated for the 
court, but it would ſcarce be expected that very nice and 
exact rules ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the behaviour of pri- 
vate perſons when thcy have any intercourſe, either with 
their ſuperiors or equals ; and that no ſituation can diipenis 
with their obſervance of them. 


I The 


that great empire, and it is to be wilhed, for the honour f 


Yet no people upon earth are more proud of their pre- 
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The common ſalutation is performed by joining their 
hands before the breaſt, moving them gently, and making 
a light inclination of the head, ſaving, Profperity, proſpe- 
perity. On meeting a perſon to whom they owe great re- 
tpect, they join their hands, lift them up, then lower them 
almoſt to the earth, bowing their body very low, and 
crying, Happineſs. If a perſon is newly arrived, they en- 
quire, if every thing has happened well on his journey. On 
being aſked how they do, they anſwer, Very well, thanks 
to thine abundant felicity : and when they ſee a man 1n 
health, they cry, Proſperity is painted in thy face; thou 
haſt a happy countenance. If a perſon takes any pains to 
ſerve them, they ſay, Thou art too profuſe of thine heart. 
And if you have done them any ſervice, they cry, My 
thanks ſhall have no end. They have always ſuch com- 
pliments in their mouths, which they utter in an affecting 
tone, though they ſeldom proceed from the heart, In con- 
verſation they uſe the moſt reſpectful terms; and if they 
are not intimate friends, for fear of being too familiar, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, I am ſenſible of the ſervice you have done 
me, they cry, The ſervice the Lord has done for his 
meaneſt ſervant has greatly affected me. So a ſon ſpeaking 
to his father, will call himſelf his youngeſt ſon, though 
he is the eldeſt, and has children himſelf. 

Nothing exceeds the reſpect ſhewn by children to their 
parents, and ſcholars to their maſters. They ſpeak little, 
and always ſtand in their preſence ; and on their birth-day, 
and on other occaſions, they ſalute them on their knees, 
and with their forehead ſeveral times touch the ground. 

It is remarkable that the Chineſe have ſeveral names, ac- 
cording to their age and rank. At their birth they reccive 
the family name, about a month after they are born, the 
father and mother give them a milk-name as they term it, 
which is commonly the name of a flower, animal, or the 
like. When they begin to ſtudy, they have a new name 
from their maſter added to that of their family, by which 
they are called while at ſchool. When arrived to man- 
hood they have among their friends another name, which 
they preſerve, and commonly ſign at the end of their letters 
— other writings. In ſhort, if they attain any conſide- 
rable office, they aſſume a name — to their rank, 
By this they are then addreſſed, and it would be an inci- 
vility for one who was not much their ſuperior, tocall them 


by their family name. 


If two mandarines of equal rank meet in the ſtreet, they 
ſalute each other without leaving their chairs, by lifting 
up their joined. hands to their head, repeating it ſeveral 
times till they are out of each other's ſight : but if one of 
them is of an inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, or if on 
horſeback, alight, and make a profound reverence to the 
ſuperior mandarine. 

When the governor of a city, after having gained the 


public approbation, is removed into another province, the 


people pay him the greateſt honours, The road for three 
leagues together has tables placed at proper diſtances, co- 
vered with filk, which hangs down to the ground, on 
which they burn incenſe, and place wax-lights, meats, 
fruit, and pulſe ; and on other tables are wine and tea, 
ready for his uſe, He no ſooner appears than the people 


fall on their knees, and bow their heads to the ground ; 


ſome pretend to weep ; others preſenting him rice, beer,and 
proviſions, beſeech him to receive the laſt teſtimony of 
their gratitude, Thus he is ſtopped at every place; but 
what appears moſt exravagant is, to ſee the people every 
now and then draw off his boots, and give him new cnes: 
for all the boots that have touched his legs are held in vene- 
ration by his friends, who preſerve them as a relic in their 


houſes : but the firſt pair that are pulled off are put in akind 


of cage, over the gate of the city through which he paſſed, 

When they are deſirous of honouring the governor of the 
city on his birth-day, the inhabitants of the greateſt diſ- 
tinction aſſemble, and go in a body to ſalute him at his pa- 
lace. Beſides the common preſents, they often take a ja- 
panned box, adorned with gold flowers, in which are eight 
or twelve diviſions filled with different ſorts of ſweet- 
meats. When they have entered the hall, in which the 
ceremony is to be performed, they ſtand in a row and make 
a profound reverence ; then fall on their knees, and bow 
their heads to the ground, unleſs the governor prevents 
them, which he commonly does. The principal perſon 


then takes a cup of beer, and lifting it up as high as he 
can with both hands, oftcrs it to the mandarine, crving, 
«© Behold the beer which brings happincets.—Behold te 
<< beer that gives long life.“ Then another advancing, 
holds up ſweetmeats in the fame manner, and reſpectfully 
preſenting them, ſays, ** Bchold the ſugar of long life.” 
The ſame ceremonies, with the fame wiſhes, are aiter- 
wards repeated by others. 

But if a mandarine has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his equity and humanity, the literati caute a garment to be 
made of ſmall ſquares of ſattin of different colours, as yel- 
low, red, blue, green, and black, which on his birth-day 
they carry, accompanied by inſtrumental muſic, to the 
outer-hall of his palace, and beſeech his preſence z when 
he enters, they preſent him this patch-work garment, de- 
firing him to put it on. The mandarine excuſes himſelf 
by alledging, that he is unworthy of the honour, till over- 
come by the importunities of the men of learning and the 
people who are preſent, he ſuffers them to ſtrip off his up- 
per garment, and clothe him with that they have brought 
him. By theſe various colours they pretend to repreſent 
the different habits of all nations, and to ſignify that all 
the people look upon him as their father; on which ac- 
count this garment is called the habit of all nations. The 
mendarine indeed never wears it except at this time; but 
it is carefully kept in the family as a mark of great honour 
and diſtinction, and the viceroy is always informed of the 
honour done to his mandarine. 

The ſocial entertainments of the Chineſe are conducted 
in ſo ceremonious a manner, that they would be inſup- 
portablc to an European. Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one common, at which there are about twelve or ſixteen 
diſhes, and the other extraordinary, which requires twen- 
ty- four on each table. The hall in which the feaſt is ſerved 
up is commonly adorned with pictures, flower-pots, and 
china-ware. There are as many tables as there are perſons 
invited, unleſs the great number of the gueſts make it ne- 
ceſſary to put two at each table, Theſe tables ſtand inaline 
on each fide of the hall, oppoſite to each other: and the 
gueſts face each other as they fit. The fore part of the ta- 
ble is adorned with embroidered ſilk; but there are neither 
table-cloths nor napkins : the tables being curiouſly ja- 
paned, make a fine appearance, On the ends of each often 
ſtand large diſhes with meat ready carved, piled up like 
a pyramid, with flowers and large citrons on the top: 
but theſe pyramids are not for the uſe of the company, and 
only ſerve for ornament. When he who gives the enter- 
tainment introduces the gueſts into the room, he ſalutes 
them one by one, and then a liquor made of rice being 
brought in a little cup of ſilver, porcelain, or precious 
wood, placed on a ſmall japanned waiter, he takes it in 
both his hands, and bowing to all the gueſts, advances to 
the front of the hall, when lifting up his eyes and hands, 
together with the cup, towards Heaven, he pours the liquor 
on the ground, to ſhow that all his poſſeſſions flow from 
the Lord who reigns on high. Then taking a cup of beer, 
he bows to the moſt conſiderable of his gueſts, and places 
it on the table where he is to ſit. While the gueſt returns 
his civility, by endeavouring to ſtop him, and cauſing ano- 
ther cup of beer to be brought, makes as though he would 
carry it to the place of the maſter of the feaſt, which is al- 
ways the loweſt ; who, in his turn, prevents him, with 
ceremonious terms of civility. The maſter of the houſe 
then brings two ſmall ivory ſticks, adorned with gold or 
filver, which ſerve in the room of forks, and places them 
on the table parallel to each other, 

He afterwards leads the principal gueſt to his chair, 
which is covered with a rich carpet of flowered ſilk, and 
bowing low invites him to fit. He excuſes himſelf with 
much ceremony from accepting ſo honourable a place ; but 
at laſt complying, offers it to all the reſt, and they ex- 
cuſing — take their places. | 

Four or five comedians, in rich garments, now enter 
the room, and bowing, ſtrike their foreheads four times 
againſt the ground; and then riſing, preſent to the head 
gueſt a book, in which are written, in letters of gold, the 
names of fifty or ſixty plays, which they are ready to act 
upon the ſpot. But refuſing to chooſe one, he refers him to 
the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and ſo on; but all make 
excuſes, and refer it to the principal gueſt, who at laſt 2 

the 


ther room oppoſite to the comedians, where, through a 


diſh the ſame ceremony is repeated, and they are obliged 


delicious food, and ſmall dainties, with which the ſea pro- 


the flow of ſoul.” The beſt thing that can be ſaid of their 
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the play he thinks will be moſt agreeable to the company. 
The comedian then ſhews the name of the play that is 
choſen, and each expreſſes his approbation by a nod, The 
ladies who are willing to ſee the play are placed in ano- 


lattice made of bamboos and a ſilk net, they ſee and hear 
without being perceived. f 

The repreſentation begins with the ſound of inſtru- 
ments, as trumpets, flutes, fifes, drums of buffaloe skins, 
and baſons of braſs or ſteel. The floor is covered with 
a carpet, and, without the intervention of ſcenes, the 
players enter from the adjoining rooms, 

_ while the maſter of the feaſt, kneeling, intreats 
his gueſts to take the cup, at which every one holds a cup 
in both hands, and lifts it to his forchead ; then bowing 
very low, riſes, puts it to his mouth, and drinks ſlowly 
three or four times, while the maſter urges them to drink 
all up, which he himſelf does firſt, and then turns the cup 
upſide down; on ſeeing which all do ſo too. Liquor is 
ſerved two or three times ; and, while they are drinking, 
a diſh of meat, cut in pieces, is placed on the table in a 
china diſh ; for they know not how to uſe a knife. The 
maſter of the houſe then, on his knee, invites them to eat, 
and all takes ſome of the meat on their plates; at every freſh 


to drink as often ; however, the cups are ſmall, and they 
may drink as little as they pleaſe. After fix or eight diſhes 
have been ſerved, they bring ſoup made of either fleſh or 
fiſh, and very ſmall loaves in a diſh, which they put into 
the ſoup — eat without ceremony. At the ſame time 
tea is ſerved. When the gueſts have quitted their ſticks, 
and done eating, they bring in beer and another diſh, and 
the maſter of the houſe again invites them to drink and to 
eat, which is repeated as often as a freſh diſh is ſerved up. 
But, before the fruit is ſerved, the maiter of the feaſt takes 
his gueſts into the garden, or ſome other place ; mean 
while the comedians take their repaſt, and the domeſtics 
are employed, ſome in carrying warm water for the gueſts 
to waſh their hands, and others in clearing the table and 
preparing the deſert, which conſiſts of twenty or twenty- 
four diſhes of fruit, ſweetmeats, dried ducks, which arc 


vides them. 


At length a domeſtic, kneeling to his maſter, informs 
him, in a low voice, that all is ready. The maſter watches 
till every one is filent, and then, with great ceremony, 
invites his gueſts to return to the hall, "There every one 
takes his ſeat as before, and large cups being brought, they 
are frequently preſſed during the deſert to drink heartily. 
Mean while the play is continued, or a farce begun : but, 
at the beginning of the ſecond courſe, every gueſt cauſes 
his ſervant to bring ſeveral purſes of red paper, which con- 
tain money for the comedians and the ſervants ; more or 
leſs being preſented according to the quality of the perſon 
who as the treat: but this money is never given, unleſs 
there be a play acted. Every domeſtic carries his purſe to 
his maſter, who, with ſeeming reluCtance, conſents to his 
receiving it. 5 

Theſe feaſts begin about the evening, and, as they laſt 
four or five hours, are not ended till midnight, when they 
ſeparate with much ceremony, and the ſervants of the gueſts 
walk before their maſters chairs, carrying great lanthorns 
ot oiled paper, on which thequality and ſometimes the name 
of the maſters are written in large characters. The next 
morning each of the gueſts ſends a billet of thanks for his 
generous entertainment, 

Such are the irkſome ceremonies required by the Chi- 
neſe politeneſs : punctilios no leſs mean and ſycophantic, 
than deſtructive of that eaſy freedom and 5 which 
give the true grace to all ſocieties, and can alone enter- 
tain a mind capable of reliſhing “ the feaſt of reaſon and 


entertainments is, that their cooks have the art of ſeaſoning 
their meat and fiſh in a manner very agreeable to the pa- 
late, and that their ſoups are very fine, 
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Of their Marriages : the extravagant Authority of the Fathers 


1 25 
Children; their Funeral Ceremomies; their Feſtivals, parti- 


cularly the Feaſt of Lanterns ; and the Emperor's going to 
plow and ſow a Piece of Lard. 


1 marriages are regulated by the grand principle 


that is the foundation of their political government; 
I mean the veneration and ſubmiſſion of children to their 
parents: for it is a maxim of their philoſophy, that kings 
ought to have for the empire all the tenderneſs of a father, 
and fathers in their families all the authority of a king. In 
conſequence of thoſe maxims a tather lives in ſome ſort 
without honour or ſatisfaction if he neglects to marry all 
his children, and a ſon fails in the principal duty of a fon, 
if he does not leave poſterity to perpetuate his family : 
though an elder brother inherits nothing from his father, 
he muſt educate and marry the younger ; becauſe ſhould 
the family through his fault, become extinR, his anceſtors 
will be deprived of the honours and duties that ought to be 
paid them ; and becauſe in the abſence of the father, the 
eldeſt fon ought to ſupply his place. 

Hence the inclinations of the children are never conſult- 
ed ; for the choice of the wife belongs either to the father, 
or to the neareſt relation of him who is to be married: but 
as young womeg are always confined to their apartments, 
and men are not permitted to ſee and converſe with them, 
marriages are brought about by the relations of the female, 
or according to the deſcription given of her by old women, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to traniact theſe affairs, who by preſents 
are engaged by the relations to give a flattering deſcription 
of the wit and beauty of the maid ; but full credit is not 
given to all they ſay: and if they are found guilty of a no- 
torious impoſition, they are puniſhed. | 

When by means of theſe old women every thing is ſet- 
tled, a contract is ſigned, by which the relations of the in- 
tended huſband agree to give a certain ſum, which is em- 
ployed in buying new cloaths and other thir gs for the bride; 
for the daughters have no fortunes. T hen follow certain 
ceremonies, the principal of which conſiſt in ſending on 


both ſides to demand the name of the intended bridegroom 


and bride, and in making preſents to their relations of ſilk, 
cottons, proviſions, and fruit, The bride's relations, who 
determine the day of the nuptials, frequently conſult the 
calendar for a fortunate day, Mean while the man ſends 
his intended bride jewels, pendants, and the like. 

When the nuptial day is arrived, the bride is put into a 
chair magnificently adorned, and all the fortune ſhe brings 
is either carried with her, or follows her : among the vul- 
gar it conſiſts of wedding cloaths, and the like, given by 
her father. She is accompanied by a train of hired perſons, 
with torches and flambeaux lighted, even at noon-day ; 
her chair is preceded with hautboys, fifes, and drums, 
and followed by her relations and particular friends; a 
truſty ſervant keeps the key of the door belonging to the 
chair, with orders to give it to none but the huſband, who 
waits at his own door dreſſed, in order to receive her. She 
is no ſooner arrived, than he receives they key from the 
ſervant, and eagerly opening the chair, ſees her for the firſt 
time, Some dihricfied with their lot, immediately ſhut 
the chair again, and ſend the maid back with her relations, 
chooſing rather to loſe the money they had given, than 
receive a diſagreeable perſon : but this ſeldom happens. 
The bride, on leaving the chair, goes with the bridegroom 
into a hall, where they make four reverences to Tien, 
whom they call the ſpirit that preſides in Heayen ; and 
having done the like to her husband's relations, ſhe goes 
among the ladies who are invited, and ſpends the day with 
them in feaſts and diverſions, while the new-married man 
treats his friends in another room, and at night conſu- 
mates the nuptials. 

Though according to the laws they can have but one 
wife; yet they are allowed to have ſeveral concubines, 
whom they receive into the houſe without any formality, 
only giving a writing to her relations, in which they pro- 
miſe to give a ſum agreed upon, and to uſe their daughter 
well: but they are entirely dependant on the wife, ſerve 
her, treat her as their miſtreſs, and all their children are 
conſidered as the children of the wife, and have an equal 
right with them to inherit their father's fortune. None but 
the wife has the name of mother; and if a concubine dies, 
her children are not obliged to go into mourning, nor to 
quit their offices and governments, as is cuſtomary for them 
to do at the death of the father, and of the lawful wite, 
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though ſhe is not their mother; there are but few how- 
ever who diſpenſe with theſe ceremonies on the death of 
their own mother, or are deficient in ſhowing them pro- 
per marks of tenderneſs and reſpect. | 

If a wife elopes from her huſband, he may ſell her, after 
ſhe has undergone the correction of the law : and if a man 
abandons his houſe and family, after three years abſence his 
wife may preſent a petition to the mandarines, making 
known her condition, who may give her leave to take 
another huſband ; but ſhe would be ſeverely puniſhed, if 
ſhe married without their conſent. In particular caſes a 
man may divorce his wife; as for adultery, which is very 
uncommon, antipathy, difference of temper, jealouſy, in- 
diſcretion, diſobedience, barrenneſs, and contagious diſ- 
eaſes : but though the law on theſe occaſions authorizes a 
divorce, it is ſeldom put in force among people of diſtinc- 
tion, tho? there are examples of it among the vulgar, Let 
the men are ſo extremely jealous, that they will not ſuffer 
their wives to ſpeak in private even to their own brothers. 

Though every man is liable to be puniſhed for 8 
with his wife, without what is eſteemed a juſt cauſe, an 
tho' gaming is forbidden to people of all ranks, yet Mr. 
Le Compte obſerves, that theſe laws do not hinder the 
Chineſe from playing ſometimes till they have loft all their 
eſtates, their houſes, their children, and their wives, Yet 
barbarous as this exceſs of inhumanity is, they even pro- 
cced {till farther ; for when the avarice of a parent is a- 
larmed by the number of his children, and when his po- 
verty makes him dread his being unable to ſupply them with 
neceſſaries, they cruelly engage the midwives to ſtifle their 

dor female infants in-a have of water as ſoon as they are 
orn, or expoſe thoſe helpleſs innocents by night in the 

ſtreets. This is ſo common in populous cities, that it was 
cuſtomary with the miſſionarics to ſend out every morning 
a number of their catechiſts, who, taking their ſ-veral 
walks, baptized a multitude of theſe dying children. 

Indeed a father while living has the power of an abſolute 
deſpotic tyrant, and after his death is worſhipped as a god. 


Let a ſon be — ever ſo rich, and a father ever ſo poor, 


there is no ſubmiſſion, no point of obedience, that he can- 
not command, or that his ſon can refuſe. He is abſolute 


maſter, not only of his eſtate, but alſo of his concubines 


and children, who, whenever they diſpleaſe him, he may 
ſell to ſtrangers. If a father accuſes his ſon before a man- 
darine, there needs no proof of his guilt; for they cannot 
believe that any father can be ſo unnatural as to bring a 
falſe accuſation againſt his own ſon. But ſhould a ſon be 
ſo inſolent as to mock his father, or arrive at ſuch a pitch 
of wickedneſs as to ſtrike him, it becomes the concern of 
the whole empire, and all the province where this ſhameful 
act of violence was committed is alarmed. The emperor 
himſelf judges the criminal. All the mandarines near the 
place are turned out of their poſts, eſpecially thoſe of the 
town where he lived, for having been ſo negligent in their 
inſtructions ; and all the neighbours are reprimanded for 
neglecting, by former puniſhments, to put a ſtop to the 
wickedneſs of the criminal, before it arrived to fucha height. 
As to the unhappy wretch himſelf, they cut him into a 
thouſand pieces, burn his bones, level his houſe to the 
ground, and even thoſe houſes that ſtand near it, and ſet 


up monuments and memorials of the horrid deed. 


We ſhall now treat of their funeral ceremonies, which 
are very remarkable. The Chineſe imagine that young 
people, by being witneſſes to the venera: ion paid to deceaſ- 
ed relations, learn betimes the ſubmiſſion and obedience due 
tothoſewho are living. Their antient ſages, ſays Du Halde, 
thought that inſpiring youth with a profound veneration 
for their parents renders them ſubmiſſive ; that this ſubmiſ- 
fion preſerves peace in families; that, peace in private fami- 
lies produces tranquility in cities; that this tranquility pre- 
vents inſurrection in provinces, and conſequently preſerves 
regularity throughout the empire : on this account they 
have determined what ought to be obſerved at funerals, 
and what honours ſhould be paid to deccaſed relations. 

They dreſs the deceaſed in his beft cloaths, with the 
uſual marks of his dignity; and then put him in the coffin, 
Thoſe made for perſons in eaſy circumſtances are formed 
of planks above half a foot thick, and ſo well pitched on 
the inſide, and japanned without, that they tranſmit no bad 
ſmell. The rich expend from 300 to 1090 crowns to pur- 
chaſe a coffin of precious wood finely carved and gilt. 


They are prohibited from burying their dead within the 
walls of cities, and in inhabited places yet Are pe: mitte 
to preſerve tiiem in their houſes, where they bitten ep 
them ſeveral months and even years, and no maviitrace can 
oblige them to bury them. Many, to ſhew their regard 
for their deceaſcd fathers, keep their bodies three or jour 
years; and, during the time of mourning, uſe no other 
ſeat than a ſtool covered with white ſerge, nor no other 
beil than a mat made of reeds. They deny themſelves the 
uſe of meat and ſtrong drink, and frequent no feaſts or 
public aſſemblies. 

At firſt all the relations and friends that are invited come 
to pay their laſt reſpects to the deceaſed, when the coffin 
covered with white cloth is expoſed in the principal room, 
and a table placed before it, on which is an image of the 
deceaſed, or ſome carved work, on which his name is 
written, and which is ſurrounded with flowers, perfumes, 
and wax candles. They all proſtrate themſelves, and ſe- 
veral times heat their forcheads againſt the floor before the 
table, and then place upon it candles and perfumes, which 
they brought with them; the particular friends of the de- 
ceaſed accompanying theſe ceremonies with tears and 

roans. 

W hile they are thus employed, the eldeſt fon, accompa- 
nied by his brothers, comes from behind a curtain chat is 
on one fide the coffin, and with countenances full of grief, 
without ſpeaking, pay them the f:me conplimcnt of firik- 
ing their forehzads againſt the floor. The women are 
conceaicd behind the {ame curtain, and fend forth frequent 
mournful cries. This ceremony being ended, they all rite 
up, and a friend in mourning conducts the viſitors into ano- 
ther room, where they arc entertained with tea and dried 
fruits, and then conducted to their ſedans. Theſe cere- 
monies commonly laſt ſeven days. 

Thoſe who have a complete mourning habit, have their 
cap, veſt, gown, ſtockings, and boots, all white ; but in 
the firſt months of mourning for a father or mother, their 
habit reſembles a kind of bag made of red ſackcloth; they 
have a ſort of cord or a piece of ſackcloth for their girdle ; 
and their cap, which is of an odd figure, is of coarſe 
cloth, | | 

The day of the funeral being at length fixed, they give 
notice of it to all the relations and friends of the deceaſed, 
who come on the day appointed. The proceſſion is begun 
by perſons carrying paſteboard figures repreſenting ſlaves, 
tygers, horſes, &c. Several companies follow, marching 
two and two; ſome carry flags, ſtandards, and perfuming- 
pans ; others play mournful tunes on various muſical in- 
ſtruments. In ſome places the picture of the deceaſed is cle- 
vated above the reſt, on which is written in large goiden 
characters his name and office. Then follows the coin 
covered with a canopy in the form of a dome, made of vio- 
let- coloured ſilk, with tufts of white ſilk at four corners of 
a frame that has the dome in the middle; this dome is em- 
broidered. The vehicle in which the coffin is placed is 
carried by 64 men; but thoſe who are unable to be at the 
expence, have one that requires fewer carriers. The eldeſt 
ſon, at the head of his brothers, together with the grand- 
children, follow on fot, covered with ſackcloth, with their 
bodies bent as if ſinking under the weight of their grief. 
Afterwards proceed the other relations and friends, all in 
mourning ; and in chairs covered with white {tuff are the 
wife, daughters, concubines and flaves of the deccaſcd, who 
make the air retound with their cries. 

Near the place of burial are tables under cover, where 
the domeſtics prepare a repait, for the refreſhment of the 
company; and this being ended, the relations and friends 
ſometimes proſtrate themſelves again, beating their forcheads 
againſt the ground; but moſt frequently only return their 
thanks: upon which the ſons expreſs their civilities by 
dumb ſigns. If it be the funeral of a perſon of high rank, 
there are ſeveral apartments at the place of burial ; and 
after the coffin is brought, a great number of the relations 
ſtay there for two months together, and daily join with the 
ſons of the deceaſed in their expreſſions of grief. When 
death attacks the throne, the mourning becomes general, 
and all public buſineſs is ſuſpended during fiſty days. 

The ſepulchres are built without the cities, and if poſ- 
ſible upon eminences; the form is different in different pro- 
vinces; but they are generally whitencd and ſurrounded 
with little groves of pines or cypreſs. 


The 
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The honours paid to their deceaſed anceſtors are not con- that never ceaſe to ſhine, muſt thou be ſubject to death? 
kned to the time of mourning, they reſort every ſpring to | ** thou who ſhineſt more bright on earth than the ſtars in 
their tombs, and, having plucked up the weeds that grow | ©* the heavens.” 


about taem, repeat the ceremonies obſerved at their death, | ** *Tis true, my lord, ſaid this infatuated princeſs, thou 


Cana. 


and then place proviſions and rice- beer on the tomb, which | canſt not make thy life eternal; but thou mayſt forget 
at length ſerves them to feaſt upon. They alſo every year | its brevity, and live as though thou ſhouldſt never dic. 
frequent the hall of their anceſtors, which is built by every | *© What need have we of the ſun and moon to meaſure the 
family, where the perſons belonging to all the branches | *© duration of life? The morning ſtar that introduces the 
of it, which frequently amount to an incredible num- | << day, and the evening ſhades that uſher in the night, 
ber, mingle together without diſtinCtion of rank; and | ©* continually remind thee of the beginning and the end of 
the eldeſt, though the pooreſt, has the firſt place. On a | ©* thy days; for as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are 
ne long table next the wall is placed the image of the moſt | ©© begun advance with precipitation to their fatal cloſe. 
"I eminent anceſtor, or at leaſt his name, and the names of | Come, come, let us no longer caſt our eyes on thoſe 
m the men, women, and children of tne family, with the | << rolling orbs; but cure thy diſturbed imagination by build- 
* age, quality, employment, and day of the deceaſe of each | ©© ing new heavens ever enlightened, ever ſerene, ever fa- 
* perſon wrote on boards about a foot long. The richeſt | “ vourable to yy 4 deſires, by erecting a great and magni- 
3 prepare a feaſt, and the ſame ceremonies are uſed to the“ ficent palace ſhut up from the light of the ſun; then 
* deceaſed as if they were yet living. f f * hang around magnificent lanterns, whoſe conſtant 
* The Chineſe have other ſolemn feſtivals, which they | << ſplendor will rival his rays. Thither tranſport whatever 
ch celebrate with great pomp and expence. The firſt three is capable of contributing to thy pleaſure. We ſhall 
* days in the year are throughout the empire ſpent in rejoicing. | ** both enter this new world create by thyſelf. I will be 
oe" They dreſs in their beſt cloaths, and fend preſents to all | ©* to thee inſtead of all things, and thou ſhalt afford me 
their friends, after which gaming, feaſting, and comedies | *© more pleaſure than this old world can beſtow. There 
1 take up all their time.. Ten or twelve days before are com- nature, for our ſakes, ſhall be renewed; and we enjoy 
Th mitted many robberies by thoſe who, being deſtitute of money, | more delight than the gods. We ſhall there forget the 
* are reſolved to obtain ſome to enable them to join in thoſe | ©© viciffitudes of day and night: with reſpect to us time 
iK diverſions. _ | „ ſhall be no more; no more ſhall it be an incumbrance ; 
RR On the fiſteenth of the firſt month is the feaſt of Lan-“ no more ſhall it ſhadow and overcloud our life. If thou 
__ terns, when every family, both in the city and country, wilt be always conſtant, always paſſionate, my feli- 
vide on the ſca-coaſt, or on the rivers, light up painted lanterns; ( city will ſeem unalterable, and thine happineſs appear 
4 ſome of which are of an incredible ſize, and of different“ eternal.” 0 
Tk forms. Many are compoſed of fix panes or ſides : the The emperor, either from the vain hope of deceiving 
PR frame is of japanned wood adorned with gilding, and on | himſelf, or in order to pleaſe the queen, cauſed the palace 
f every ſquare is ſpread fine tranſparent filk, on which is | to be built, and there immured both her and himſelf. He 
WA painted flowers, trees, animals, and human figures. The | had even paſſed ſeveral months to appearance ſteeped in de- 
ti top is crowned with various carved work, from whence | lights, when the people, enraged at his being thus aban- 
* bang ſilk ſtreamers, of . different colours that fall upon the | doned to pleaſure, obliged one of the wiſeſt princes of the 
hey fix corners, without hiding any part of the light or of the | empire to declare againſt him. | 
ne pictures; for on the inſide are put lamps, and a great num- | Ihe emperor, had no ſooner notice of the conſpiracy, than 
r ber of wax candles, that give a brilliancy to the pictures, he appeared in public, and placed himſelf at the head of an 
and diffuſe a ſplendor that is extremely agreeable. army to puniſh the rebel; but ſoon ſeeing himſelf aban- 
83 Several of them repreſent . proper to amuſe and | doned by the people whom he had fo weakly deſerted, he 
704 divert the people. You fee horſes galloping, ſhips ſailing, | fled. During the three remaining years of his life he wan- 
ande armies marching, and the like performed by moving pic- | dered in diſguiſe from province to province, in perpetual 
55 tures, ſet in motion by people who lie concealed, by means | danger of being diſcovered; as if Tien had reſolved to 
** 8 of threads which at a diſtance cannot be perceived. overwhelm him with continual inquietude, in order to pu- 
e What adds a new ſplendor to this feaſt are the fire-works | niſh him for that ſoft and effeminate repoſe in which he 
Fj ſeen in all parts of the city, which are ſaid to be extremely | hoped to find an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of delights. In 
* fine. : ; 5 the mean time they deſtroyed the new palace, and, to pre- 
75 Some Chineſe doctors pretend that this feſtival received | ſerve the memory of this event, hung up lanterns in every 
"fn its origin from a ſtory, which they related to M. Le Compte | quarter of the city. This cuſtom became anniverſary, and 
$9 in the following manner : Three thouſand five hundred and | a great feſtival throughout the whole empire. 
= eighty- three years ago China was governed by a prince | But we ought not here to omit, another feſtival, which 
3 named Ki, the laſt emperor of the firſt race, whom heaven | is not, like the former, of no real advantage to the ſtate: 
* 75 had endued with qualities capable of forming an hero; but | for in a country fo populous as China, whatever tends to 
the a love of pleaſure taking poſſeſſion of his heart, ſoon tranſ- | the encouragement of agriculture muſt promote the happi- 
ldeſt formed him into a monſter. neſs and proſperity of the people. Every ſpring, after the 
a Ki had an extraordinary capacity, an engaging addreſs, | example of the antient founders of the monarchy, the em- 
3 great courage, and ſuch prodigious ſtrength, that he could | peror goes in a ſolemn manner to plough up a few ridges 
37 break iron with the force of his hands. But he became ef- of land, in order to animate the huſbandmen, by his exam- 
1 in feminate, and grew weak; he exhauſted his treaſures by ple, in the cultivation of the earth; and in every other city 
3 building a tower embelliſhed with gems in honour to the but Pekin the mandarine performs the ſame ceremony. 
$i memory of a concubine; and filled a pool with wine for | The emperor and all his court go firſt to a place in the 
himſelf and 3000 youths to bathe in. Theſe and many | held appointed to make an offering to Chang-ti, one of 
1 other exceſſes induced the wiſeſt men of his court humbly | their gods, and to beſeech him to increaſe and preſerve the 
c the to offer him their advice; but he put them to death: he | fruits of the earth. This ceremony being over, the emperor 
3 even impriſoned one of the princes of the empire who en- attended by three princes and nine preſidents of the ſove- 
28405 deavoured to divert the paſſions which clouded his reaſon. | reign courts, who are to aſſiſt him at the plough, proceeds 
* At length he completed the deſtruction of himſelf and forwards; ſeveral great men carry a valuable cheſt, 
s by tamily, which contains the grain to be ſown, while all the court 
* One day, in the midſt of his debaucheries, complaining to | aſſiſt with profound ſilence. There are alſo preſent forty 
gens the queen, of whom he was extravagantly fond, of the | or fifty antient huſbandmen, and about forty of the younger 
— ſhortneſs of life, „I ſhould be content, ſaid he, could I | fort. The emperor having taken the plough and ploughed 
2 but make thee eternally happy; but in a few years, nay | ſeveral times backwards and forwards, he reſigus it to one 
hes perhaps in a few days, death will, in ſpite of us, put an | of the princes of the blood, who ploughs in the fame man- 
kad * end to our pleaſures ; and all my power will not be ſuf- | ner, as do all the reſt. After having ploughed in ſeveral 
—— * © ficient to give thee alife longer than that which the loweſt | places, the emperor ſows the different grain; theſe are wheat, 
' poſ- * of my ſubjects hopes to enjoy, This thought depreſſes rice, millet, beans, and a kind of millet called cao-leang ; 
. * my ſpirits, and pours into my heart a bitterneſs that | and the day following the huſbandmen finiſh the field, who 
aged prevents my reliſhing the ſweets of life. Why | are rewarded by the emperor with four pieces of dyed cot- 
; cannot I make thee reign for ever? While there are ſtars | ton for cloaths. 
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The governor of Pekin often goes to viſit this field, white, ſoft, and ſmooth; but is more apt to crack than 


which is cultivated with great care; he overlooks the fur- 
rows, and if he finds a ſtalk that bears thirteen ears, it is 
eſtcemed a good omen. He alſo goes in autumn to get 
in the corn, which he cauſes to be put in yellow ſacks, and 
depoſited in the imperial magazine; and this corn is kept 
for the moſt ſolemn ceremonies. 

As a farther encouragement to agriculture, every year 2n 
huſbandman, moſt remarkable for his ſkill in cultivating 
the earth, is made a mandarine of the eighth order, by 
which he is intitled to wear the mandarine's habit; to viſit 
the governor of the city, and to fit in his preſence ; after his 
death his funeral obſequies are agreeable to his rank ; and 
his title of honour is written in the hall of his anceſtors. 


SEC TH. . 


Their Skill in Agriculture, Arts, and Manufafures, particu- 
larly the Manner of their making Paper and Ind; of their 
printing and binding Backs; and of their making Porcelain 

and China-ware. Their Silk Manufattures, and Management 
of the Silk-worm ; their Bells; their common Mechanics; the 
{Method by which they flock their Fiſh-ponds; and ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Mays of catching Fiſh aud wild Ducks, 


HE huſbandmen apply their utmoſt attention to the 
cultivation of rice; they manure the land extremely, 
and there is no dung nor any kind of filth which they will 
not carefully gather tor that purpoſe. They alſo take care 
to diſperſe in certain places the hair of hogs, or any other 
ſort of hair, which they imagine gives ſtrength and vigour 
to the land. The barbers, when they ſhave the head, are 
even careful in ſaving the hair, which is ſold to the far- 
mers for about a halfpenny a pound. It is carried away in 
bags, and barks are often ſeen loaded with it. 
They at firſt ſow their grain without order; but it has 


no ſooner riſen to a foot, or a foot and a half high, than 


they pluck it up by the roots, and plant it in lines che- 
querwiſe. 

But before the rice is tranſplanted, they level the earth 
and make it ſmooth: for after having ploughed the land 
three or four times ſucceſſively up to the middle of the leg 
in water, they break the clods with the head of their mat- 
tocks; and, then, by the help of a wooden machine, on 
which a man ſtands upright while it is drawn by a buffalo, 
they ſmooth the earth; ſo tnat the plains ſeem more like 
vaſt gardens than open fields. I 

Though the invention of the Chineſe is inferior to that 
of our mechanics, their japanned works, their china-wares, 
and the ſilks imported from China, are a ſufficient proof of 
the ingenuity of the workmen, who are not leſs ſkilful in 
ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and 
ebony; their carved works, as well as their public buil.- 
ings, gates of great cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and 
their towers, have ſomething in them great and noble; in 
a word, they ſucceed equally in all kinds of arts that are 
neceſſary for the common uſes and conveniencies of life, 

The Chineſe paper is made of the bark of bamboo and 


other trees; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, 
which is ſoft and white. This is buried fifteen days in| 


the mud of ſome ſtanding water, waſhed clean, and then 
ſpread in a dry ditch, where it is covered with lime. In 
a few days it is taken out again, waſhed, reduced into a 
kind of threads, and ſpread in the ſun to whiten and dry, 
It is then boiled well in a copper, and afterwards reduced 
by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte. They then take ſome 
watcr in which the branches of a ſhrub named koteng has 
been ſoaked, to render it fizy, and mix it with the matter 
of which the paper is made, taking care not to put in too 
much or too little. The whole then appears like a thick 
clammy liquor, and being poured into large and deep re- 
ſervoirs, they take up with their moulds the ſurface of the 
liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes paper. The moulds 
or frames they make ule of to take up this matter are long 
and broad, and the bottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, 
ſo that there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome- 
times more. Afterwards they dip every ſheet of paper into 
um- water, whence it is called fan paper; fan in the 
Chiacle tongue fignitying allum. The allum prevents its 


finking, and gives it an agreeable luſtre, I his paper is 


that of Europe; it eaſily takes moiſture, and by degrees 
the worms get in it, if proper care be not taken to pre. 
ſerve it. To prevent theſe inconveniencies, the books 
ſhould be often beaten, and expoſed to the ſun. Beſides 
the paper made of the bark of trees, there is ſome made of 
cotton, and this is the fineſt, whiteſt, and moſt uſed : beſides, 
it is not ſubject to the inconveniencies juſt mentioned; for 
it will keep as well and as long as the paper made in 
Europe. The conſumption of paper in China is fo great, 
that it is not ſurpriſing they make uſe of the bark of differ- 
ent trees, and alſo make it of cotton; for beſides the pro- 
digious quantity uſed in printing, and by the learned and 
the {tudents, who are almoſt innumerable, an inconceivable 
quantity is conſumed in private houſes; one fide of their 
rooms being nothing but paper windows: on the reſt of 
the walls, which are of plaſter, they paſte white paper; 
and the cicling is made of frames covered with paper, on 
which various ornaments are drawn. 

The invention of paper would have been comparatively 
of little uſe to the Chineſe, had they not at the ſame time 
invented a fort of ink fit to draw their characters upon it. 
This is what is uſually called with us Indian ink. There 
are ſeveral methods of making it; but that mentioned by 
father Contancin ſzems molt eaſy to reduce to practice, 


The receipt he obtained from the Chineſe is as follows: 


Put ſive or fix lighted wicks into a veſſel filled with oil; 
but obſerve that the beſt oil makes the moſt ſhining black, 
and conſequently the moſt eſteemed and the deareſt ink. 
Over this veſſel place at a proper diſtance an iron cover 
in the ſhape of a funnel, to receive all the ſmoak : when 
it has received enough take it off, and with a gooſe's feather 
gently bruſh the ſoot from the inſide upon a dry and itrong 
ſheet of paper. The lamplack which does not fall off 
with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, is coarſer, 
and may be ſcraped off into a diſh, to make an ordinary 
ſort of ink. Having thus taken off the lampblack, beat it 
in a mortar, mixing with it muſk, or ſome ſweet- ſcented 
water, with a thin ſize made of neats leather, to unite the 
particles, When the lampblack is thus brought into a paſte, 
it is put into neat wooden moulds made to give the proper 
forms to the ſticks of ink; and then having ſtamped upon 
them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flowers 
which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun or in 


the wind. | 


Tis ſaid that in the city Hoei-tcheou, where they make 
the moſt efteemed ink, the makers have many ſmall rooms 


in which they keep lighted lamps all day; and that every 


room is diſtinguiſhed by the oil burnt in it, and conſe- 
quently by the ink made from it. 

When the Chineſe write with this ink, they make uſe 
of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more holes 
proper to hold water, wherein they put one end of the ſtick, 
and gently rubbing it, there is in a few moments produced 
a fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe a hair pencil, which 
they hold in the hand not obliquely, but upright, as if the 
paper were to be pricked. The Chineſe always write from 
the top to the bottom, and begin their books where ours 
end: but their paper being very thin, it will not bear writ- 
ing on both ſides. | | 

Princing, which is but in its infancy in Europe, has been 
from all antiquity in uſe in China; but the manner in which 
it is performed is very difterent from ours. As we have 
but few letters, and thoſe capable of compoling volumes on 
all ſubjects, and in every language, a few characters are 
lufficient: but the Chineſe, who are ſtrangers to this ad- 
mirable invention, arc obliged to make uſe of a prodigious 
number of characters, as they have properly no letters but 
different marks for al] the different words in their language. 
Inſtead therefore of making uſe of types, they cut their 
characters on blocks of wood. When a perſon intends to 
print a book, he gets it fairly written cn hae tranſparent 
paper: then the engraver glues each leaf upon a ſmooth 
block of pear-trec, with the face of the letter to the w od, 
and then cuts away the wood, leaving only the characters; 
which is done in ſo exact a manner, that, when printed on, 
they perfectly reſemble the original, and it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh what is printed from that which is written. 

This manner of printing is on many accounts incoinmo- 
dious; it necsſiarily takes up a great deal of time in engrav- 
ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſepurately, the m_ 
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of printing a volume muſt be very conſiderable; beſides, 
the blocks of weod muſt be as numerous as the pages, and 
+ volume will be ſufficient to fill a room. On the other 
hand, it is attended with ſome advantages; they have no 
occalion for a corrector; for, provided the leaf be exact! 
written, the engraver ſeldom makes any miſtakes : beſides, 
the author is not obliged to print off more books than he 
has an immediate occaſion for, and never runs the hazard 
of printing a large impreſſion when the ſale is not abſolutely 
certain. 

They uſe no printing-preſs as we do, for the paper is too 
ſoft to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and 
the paper cur, one man with a bruſh can print a great 
number of theets in a day. They have two bruſhes, one 
harder than the other; they dip one a little in the ink, and 
then rub the ſurtace of the block with it, ſo as to wet it 
neither too much nor tco little; for if it was too much the 
characters would be blotted, and if too little they would 
nut print. Having thus inked the characters, they lay the 
ſheet upon tie block, and then gently pats the other bruſh 
over the paper, pteſſing it down a little that it may imbibe 
the ink, which it cauly does, as the printing-paper is not 
dipped 1:1 allum, 

he ink wes in printing is made of lampblack, well 
beaten and exp d to the ſun, and then ſifted through a 
vert fine ſieve: it is atterwards tempered with aqua-vitze till 
i: is of the conſiſtence of ſize, after which it is mixed with 
watcr till it is of a proper conſiſience. Laſtly, they add to 
every ten gunces of ink about an ounce of glue, wich they 
difolve over the fire, and mix with the Jampblack and aqua- 
vitze before they are tempered with water. 

They print but on one fide on account of the thinneſs 
and tranſparency of the paper; hence every leaf of a book 
is folded, the fold being at the edge of the book, and the 
opening at the back, where they are bound together. The 
cover their books with a neat ſort of grey paſteboard, to 
which they ſometimes add fine fatin or flowered taftety ; 
and fome are covered with red brocade, on which are 
gold and filver lowers. This method of binding is very neat 
and convenient, but they never gild the edges, nor even 
colour them. 

China-ware is made of a mixture of different ſorts of 
earth; one called pe-turtſe is white, with a greeniſh caſt, 
and is found in the quarries. It is very hard, and being 
broke into ſwall pieces with hammers, is put into mortars ; 
and by the help oi {tone-peitles, capped with iron, is reduced 
into a fine powder. Theſe peitles are worked without 
ceaſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance of water, 
in the tame manner as the hammers of paper-mills. This 
powder is caſt into a large veſſel filled with water, and 
briſkly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula ; when, after it 
has reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the ſurface a cream 
four or five inches thick, which they take off, and pour in- 
to another veſtel of water. Thus they agitate the water of 
the firſt veſiel ſeveral times, conſtantly taking off what 
ſwims on the top, till nothing remains but the groſs part, 
which they take out and pound afreſh. With reſpect to 
what is put into the ſecond veſſel, they wait till it has 
tormed at the bottom a kind of paſte; and when the water 
appears clear they pour it off gently, and caſt the paſte into 
large moulds, in which itt, dried. | 

Another earth uſed as a material in the compoſition of 
China-w are is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous 
and ſoapy nature. They waſh it in river-water, to take 
off a yeliow carta that ſticks to its ſurface; and then break- 
ing it, put it into a veliel cf water to diſtolve; after which 
they prepare it in the ſame manner as the other. | 

The fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beantiful China-ware is 

made only by well incorporating together eight parts of 
this laſt chalk with two of the former; after which the 
veſte!s are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round 
board, which whirls round by mcans of a wheel placed 
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under it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- 


ner as our potters make mugs, buwls, and other veſſels: 
ſome pieces of China- ware are made in moulds, and all of 
them paſs thiough a multitude of hands. 

The great pieces of China-ware are made at twice, one 
part is lift. d upon the wheel by two or three men, in order 
to receive its proper ſhape ; and the other half, after it is 
tormed and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the 


on the inſide and out. 
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the pieces thus faſtened together are quite dry, they ſcrape 


and poliſh the place where they are joined with a knife, both 
| In the ſame manner they apply 
handles, ſpouts, and the like, 

Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
like, which are hollow, are made in moulds in three, four, 
or more pieces; aſter which they are joined together, and 
finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow, and poliſh the 
different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſed. 

As to flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved, 
they are formed on the china by ſtamps and moulds ; and 
relievos, ready prepared, are ſtuck on. | 

When they have the model of a piece of China-ware 
that is beſpoke, and which they cannot imitate by the 
wheel only, they make uſe of a kind of yellow fat 
clay, which they knead very much, and then apply it to 
the model; and when the impreſſion is taken, ſeparate the 
mould from the model in ſeveral picces, which they ſuffer 
to dry gently, When they intend to make uſe of the 
model, they place it for ſome time near the fire; after which 
they fill it ro what thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 
per for making China ware, preſſing it in all places with 
the hand; and then place it a moment before the fire, 
which looſens the mould by drying up the moiſture that 
united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made 


China-veſſels; and the figure being ſuffered to grow hard, 
is afterwards finiſhed by tools proper for that purpoſe. | 
The labour of painting the China-ware is alſo divided 
between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 
by rote, aſſiſted by a very poor imagination: it is the bu- 
ſineſs of one to make the coloured circle near the edge; 
another traces the flowers, which are painted by a third. 
It belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
makes birds, flies, and other animals; but the figures of 
men are commonly the worſt performed. | 
Du Halde ſays they glaze and bake it before this part 
of the work is performed; and then having painted and 
laid on the gilding, they bake it a ſecond time. 
They uſe all colours in painting China-ware ; though 
there are ſeldom any brought to Europe but blue upon a 
white ground, ſometimes mixed with red and gold. Some 
are quite red with ſmall ſpots, others entirely blue, others 
of a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with 
landſcapes, mixed with almoſt all colours, and enlivened 
by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely 
imitated in the Dreſden china, and in that made at Chelſea, 
Bow, and at Worceſter; ſome of which, with reſpect 
to the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that made by 
the Chineſe, 
The beſt authors have agreed, that filk and filk-worms 
came originally from China; from thence they paſſed to 
the Indians, from them to the Perſians, and from the latter 
to the Greeks and Romans; among whom ſilk ſtuffs, at 
_ firſt introduction, was . at their weight in 
80 . 
The filks moſt in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and 
flowered gauzes, which are their ſummer wear; damaſks of 
all forts and colours, ſtriped ſattins, black Nanking ſattins, 
coarſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and a great many ſorts 
tor which the Europeans have no name. For their gold 
tiſſue, they do not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted on 
filk ; but cutting a long ſlip of gilt paper into ſmall ſlips, 
= artfully roll them about the ilk. Theſe ſtuffs, when 
treſh, look very fine; but being ſoon tarniſhed by the air, 
and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. None 
but the mandarines, and their ladies wear them ; and that 
but ſeldom. | 
'The Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
of rearing filk-worms, and rendering their Jabours of ſervice 
to mankind, a conciſe account of the manner in which this 
is performed, and the filk produced in that country, can- 
not fail of being agreeable to the curious reader ; and the 
more ſo, as the ſilk manufacture there is much greater than 
in any other country upon earth. 
The ſilk- worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 
a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the ſize of a 
caterpillar, ſceding all the while on mulberry-trees til it 
comes to its maturity; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares 
for its diflolittion, by wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or 


lame matter it is mace of, moiſtened with water. When 


| ſilken ball, of the ſtze did ſhape of a pidgcon's egg: this 
| talk 


ſeparately, are united again in the ſame manner as the large 
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taſk is no ſooner accompliſhed, than its head ſeparates from 

its body, which is ſlender, of a light cheſnut colour, and 
covered with hard ſcaly rings; fn ſhort, it is metamorphoſed 
into a chryſalis, and in no reſpect reſembles its original form, 
but remains without the leaſt ſign of life or motion: yet, if 
taken out of its ſepulchral caſe, it will writhe on being 
touched ; though on opening it no ſign of an animal form 
is to be ſeen with the naked eye, for nothing appears within 
its ſcaly covering but a liquid ſubſtance, In this torpid 
ſtate, without limbs, or any diſtinction of head or tail, it 
remains, till at length it awakes to a new life, puts off the 
rings with which it was ſurrounded, and making 2 paſſage 
out of its ſilken ſepulchre, appears a perfect moth or but- 
terfly, with head, legs, and wings: yet in this ſtate it 
never eats, but fluttering about, as if rejoiced at its reſur- 
rection to a new and more eligible lite, propagates its 
ſpecies ; and each female having Jaid abundance of eggs, 
both the males and females die. : 

There are two methods of bringing up theſe curious in- 
ſects, both practiſed in China; theſe are, either ſuffering 
them to expatiate at full liberty on the mulberry- trees, by 
which they are nouriſhed, or by keeping them in rooms. 
As in this laſt method the fineſt ſilk is produced, we ſhall 
give a particular defcription of the manner in which the 
Chineſe proceed. 

To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large ſheets 
of paper, to which they firmly adhere. The females have 
no ſooner done laying, than thoſe eggs which ſtick together 
in clots are thrown away, and the ſheets hung up on a 
beam of the room, with the eggs inward, and the windows 

are opened in the front to admit the wind : but no hempen 
ropes muſt ever come near the worms or their eggs. After 
ſome days the ſheets are taken down, rolled up looſely with 
the eggs inwards, and then hung up again, during the 
ſummer and autumn. 

At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs are put into cold water, with a little ſalt diſſolved 
in it, taking care that it does not freeze, and a China-difh 
put over them, that the ſheets may not ſwim. Two days 
after they take them out, hang them up again, and when 
dry roll them a little tighter, and encloſe each ſeparately, 
ſtanding on one end in an earthen-veſſe]. Some put them 
into a lye made of mulberry-tree aſhes, and then lay them 
ſome moments in ſnow-water, or elſe hang them up three 
nights on a mulberry-tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if 
not too violent. The deſign of this is to cheriſh the inter- 
nal heat in the eggs. | 

The time of hatching them is when the leaves of the 

mulberry- trees begin to open, for they are haſtened or im- 
peded according to the different degrees of heat or cold to 
which they are expoſed, When they are ready to come 
forth, the eggs ſwell and become a little pointed. 

The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of paper 
are taken out of the veſſel, ſtretched out, and hung up with 
the back-ſides towards the ſun, till they receive a kindly 
warmth, and then being rolled up cloſe, they are ſet upright 
in a veſſel in a warm place. This is repeated the next 
day, and the eggs change to an aſh-grey : they then put two 
ſhcets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the ends. 

The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unrolled 
and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh. 
If any worms are hatched they muſt be thrown away, for 
they would much increaſe the care and trouble of thoſe 
who attend them : they then roll three ſheets together, and 
carry them into a pretty warm place, ſheltered from the 
ſouth wind. The next day the people taking out the rolls 
and opening them, they find them full of worms like ſmall 
black arts. The eggs not hatched within an hour after muſt 
be thrown away, as muſt alſo thoſe with a flat head that are 
ſhrivelled and diſcoloured. 

The apartment for the filk-worms ought to be on a dry 
riſing round, in a ſweet air, and free from noiſe. The 
rooms ſhould be ſquare, and very cloſe, for the ſake of 
warmth ; the door ſhould be to the ſouth, and covered with 
a double mat, to keep out the cold ; yer there ſhould be a 
window on every fide, that when it is thought neceſſar 
the air may have a free paſſage, In opening of a window 
to let in a refreſhing breeze, care muſt be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies. The room muſt be furniſhed with 
nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one above 
the other. On theſe they place ruſh hurdles, upon which 
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the worms are fed till they are ready to ſpin; and, to pre, 
ſerve a regular heat, ſtove-fires are at the coraers of the 
room, or elſe a warming-pan is carried up and down it; 
but it muſt not have the leaſt flame or ſmoak. Cow-dun 
dried in the ſun is eſteemed the moſt proper fuel ; for the 
worms like its ſmell. The women who attend them muſt 
be clean and neat, and avoid eating or handling wild ſuc- 
cory, the ſmell of which is prejudicial to the worms; which 
muſt be managed with great care before their firſt molting. 
Every day is to them a year, and has in it the four ſeaſons: 
the morning is ſpring, the middle of the day ſummer, the 
evening autumn, and the night winter. hile the cggs 
are kept, before they are hatched, they require much cold; 
when firſt hatched they want as much heat ; when become 
caterpillars they need a moderate heat aftcr the great molt- 
ing they muſt be kept cool; when upon the decline they 
ſhould be warmed by degrees; and a great heat is neceſſary 
when they are working their cones. 

The mulberry- leaves ſhould be gathered two or three days 
before hand, and kept in a clean place; the firſt three days 
they give them the tendereſt leaves cut with a ſharp kniſe 


inte little threads, without bruiſing them. At the end of 
three or four days, when they begin to turn white, their 
food muſt be increaſed, but not cut fo ſmall: and when 
they become blackiſh, they muſt have a greater quantity of 
leaves quite whole. As they turn again white, and eat 
with leſs appetite, they give them fewer leaves, and fewer 
ſtill when they grow yellow; and when they are ready to 
change their ſkins they give them nothing. Every molt- 
ing time they muſt be treated in the ſame manner. 

To render this and what follows intelligible it is neceſ. 
ſary to obſerve, that when the filk-worm leaves its little 
egg, it is perfectly black; but in a few days it aſſumes a 
whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey; after which its coat becoming 
ſullied and ragged, it caſts it off, and appears in a new 
habit. As it increaſes in bulk it grows whiter, but inclincs 
a little to green; till ceaſing to feed, and ſleeping almoſt for 
two days, it a ſecond time diveſts itſelf of its ſkin, and ap- 
pears in its third habit; when its colour, head, and whole 
form are fo changed, that it ſeems another animal. It now 
begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for ſome days; 
then changes to a bright yellow, and relapſes into its for- 
mer lethargy, at the concluſion of which it once more quits 
its covering; and having continued feeding ſome time 
longer, it at length renounces feaſting and all ſociety, and 
builds its filken tomb. | | 

But to proceed. The worms eat equally day and night: 
the Chineſe give them on the firſt day forty-eight meals, 
that is, one every half hour; the next thirty; the third day 
they have ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes 
away their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a whiſp of very 
dry ſtraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is held over 
the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture that be- 
numbs them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the windows 
to let in the full day-light. 

Eating fo often haſtens their growth, on which the chicf 
profit of the filk-worms depends. If they come to maturity 
in twenty-three or twenty-five days, a large ſheet of paper 
covered with worms, which at their firſt coming from the 

eggs weighs little more than a drachm, will produce twenty- 
fve ounces of filk ; but if not till twenty-eight days, they 
then yield only twenty ounces; and if they are a month or 
forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

They muſt be kept extremely clean, and often removed; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belony- 
ing to one hurdle muſt be divided into three, afterwards 
they muſt be placed on ſix, and ſo on to the number of 
twenty or more: for being full of humours, they muſt be 
kept at a due diſtance from each other. | 

The critical moment for removing them is when they are 
of a bright yellow and ready to ſpin ; they are then put 
into a proper apartment prepared for them to work in. This 
is a large caſe or cloſet, divided all round into partitions, 
each with a ſhelf; there they place the ſilk- worms, who 
afterwards range themſelves in their proper ſituations. There 


y | ought to be room for a man to go in, and to keep a ſmall 


fire in the middle, juſt to yield a gentle heat, which makes 
the worms work more eagerly, and renders the ſilk more 
tranſparent. They muſt be ſurrounded with mats at a 


{mal] diſtance, which muſt cover the top of the place, to 


| keep off the outward air; and becauſe they love to work in 
the 
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the dark. However, after the third day's labour the mats 

are taken away from one o'clock till three, but the rays 

of the ſun muſt not ſhine upon them. They are at this 
time covered with the ſheets of paper that were uſed on the 

urdies. | 

: As to the manner in which the filk-worm performs 

this work; it at firſt ſeems to labour without deſign, and 

forms only a kind of flue or down: this is its firſt day's 

employment. On the ſecond it begins to form the out- 

nde of the cone or ball, in the midſt of the looſe filk or 
fue made the proceeding day. On the third day it is quite 
hid, and the reft of his performance is concealed from our 
ſoht. At length the cones being finiſhed in ſeven days, 
the worm changes its form and becomes a chryſalis ; the 
cones are then gathered and laid in heaps, but they firſt 
ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propaga.ion upon a hurdle in a 
cool airy place. 

The next care is to kill the moths in thoſe cones which 
the people would not have bored. The beſt way of doing 
this is to fill large earthen-veſſels with canes in layers of 
ten pounds each, throwing in four ounces of ſalt with 
every layer, and covering it with large dry leaves like thoſe 
of the water-lily, and cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the 
veſſels. But in laying the cones into the veſſels they ſeparate 
the long, white, and glittering ones, which yield a very 
fine ſilk, from thoſe that are thick, dark, and of the colour 
of the ſkin of an onion, which produce a coarſer ſilk. 

This is the method of raiſing worms in the ſpring, 
which is the general ſeaſon for doing it, though ſome hatch 
eggs in ſummer and autumn, and almoſt every month 
after the ſpring crop; but were all to do ſo, the mulberry- 
trees would ſcarce furniſh them ſufficient food. The filk- 
worms bred in ſummer are kept cool, and the windows 
covered with gauze to keep out the gnats. Thoſe raiſed 
in autumn are at firſt to be kept cool: but after their 
molting, and when they ſpin, they muſt be kept warmer 
than in the ſpr:ng. | | 

When the ſilk-worms are ready to ſpin, if you lay them 
on the top of a cup covered with paper, they will ſpin a 
piece of ſilk flat, thin, and round like a large wafer. Theſe 
are not clogged with this viſcous matter which the worms 
emit when long incloſed, and they are as eaſy to wind as 
the cods, without requiring to be wound in ſuch a hurry. 

When they wind off the filk they firſt clear away the 
down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm 
water, {tir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, 
and cut like bruſhes ; by which means the ends of the filk 
being diſengaged catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn 
out, and eight, ten, or twelve of them faſtened together to 
a reel, which a woman turns round, and at the ſame time 
guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new ones when any of 
them breaks, till all the filk is wound off. 

Though the Chineſe chiefly wear ſilk, yet they are not 
without woolen and linen manufactures. Wool is very 
common and cheap, eſpecially in the provinces of Chan-t1, 
Chen-fi, and Sc-tchuen, where they ſeed abundance of 
ſheep ; yet the Chineſe do not make cloth. That furniſh- 
ud ty the Engliſh is highly eſteemed; but being dearer 
than the fineſt ſilks, they buy but little of it: yet as for 
druggets, ſerges, and tammies, they make them very well; 
theſe are worn by the bonzes, and are commonly manu- 
factured by their wives. 

They make cotton cloth; and for the ſummer nettle 
linen for long veſts. But the cloth moſt valued, and to be 
found no where elſe, is made of a plant called co, found 
in the province Fo-kien. It is a kind of creeping ſhrub 
that ſpreads over the fields, with leaves much larger than 
the ivy; they are round and ſmooth, green within, and 
downy on the out ſide: the ſtems of ſome ace as thick as 
one's finger, but very pliable and downy like the leaves. 
When they begin to dry they leave them to rot in water, 
as they do flax and hemp: the firſt ſkin is peeled off and 
thrown away; but the ſecond, which is more fine and 
delicate, they divide by the hand into very flender threads, 
and, it is faid, weave it without either beating or ſpinning 
it. This kind of linen is tranſparent and pretty fine, but 
to light and cool, that the perſon who wears it ſeems to 
have nothing on his back. 

Among the other arts practiſed by the Chineſe we 
o141:t nut to omit their being long acquainted with found- 


ing oi bells, Some of theſe are of a prodigiqus ſize, par- | in re” and pierce them with a thtee forked ſpear. 
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ticularly. ſeveral caſt at Peking between three and four 
hundred years ago, each of which weigh an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. ben are eleven feet wide, forty 
feet round, and twelvETeet high beſides the ear, which is 
at leaſt three feet in height: but Le Compte obſerves, 


that thoſe of Europe exceed them in ſound, as much as 


they exceed the European bells in ſize; for, inſtead of iron 
clappers, they ſtrike upon them with a large wooden ham- 


mer, which propably deadens the found. They have alſo 


great bells in all their cities, which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the hours of the night. 

In every city there are mechanics of almoſt all ſorts ; 
ſome work in their ſhops, others go about the ſtreets to 
be hired; but the greater part are employed in private fa- 
milies. For inſtance, if you want a ſuit of cloaths, the 
taylor comes to your houſe early in the morning, and re- 
turns home in the evening. He uſes no thimble, but 
inſtead of it ties a rag about the ball of his thumb; and 
he generally ſows ſtandiag, only leaning againſt the table 
on which his work lies. be other handicrafts alſo work 
at the houſes of their cuſtomers, and all bring their tools 
along with them, even to the ſmith with his anvil and 
forge to make things for common uſe. 

he barbers, with their ſhoulders loaded with a tool, 
their baſon, pot and fire, with a towel and clouts, give 
notice of their approach with a little bell; and when call- 
ed, very dexterouſly on the ſpot, whether it be in the 
{treet, the middle of a ſquare, at the door of a houſe, or 
any where elſe, ſhave the head, ſet the eye-brows in or- 
der, clean the ears with proper inſtruments, ſtretch out 
the arms, and rub the ſhoulders, all for leſs than a half- 
penny, which they receive with wany thanks, and then 
ring the bell again, in order to obtain another jobb. The 
ſhoe-makers go about in the ſame manner, and will either 
make ſhoes, or, for about three-pence, will ſole them ſo as * 
to Jaſt a year or two, if the perſon does not walk much 
abroad, 

It will not here be improper to mention the method by 
which the Chineſe ſtock their ponds and pools with fiſh. 
In the month of May the country people place mats and 
hurdles acroſs the river Yang-tſe-kiang, in the province of 
Kiang-fi, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats. 
Theſe burdles ſtop the ſpawn, which, together with the 
water, they convey into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to 
ſale; after which it is carried into different provinces for 
the purpoſes already mentioned. | 

The fiſhermen, beſides nets and lines, the firſt uſed in 
their great fiſheries, and the latter in their ſmall, in ſeveral 
provinces fiſh with a kind of cormorants, which they train 
up as hawks are taught in Europe to catch birds, Early 
in the morning one may ſee on the rivers a conſiderable 
number of boats, and ſeveral of theſe birds ſitting at the 
end of each, when, at a ſignal given by ſtriking the water 
with an oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing over the 
river, watch their prey, and ſuddenly diving, ſeize the fiſh 
by the middle, and then riſing carry it to the boat. 

he fiſherman takes the bird, and holding its head down- 
ward, paſles his hand along the neck, to make it diſchar 
the ſmall fiſh it had devoured; for they are hindered from 
entering into the gullet by a ring put on the lower part of 
the neck, which, after the fiſhing is quite over, they take 
off, and give them ſomething to eat. When the fiſh hap- 
pens to be too large for one bird, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other, one taking the head, another the tail, and bring it 
to the boat to their maſter. 

They have another method of taking fiſh : for this pur- 
poſe they have long narrow boats, on each fide of which is 
nailed a long plank, two feet broad, japanned with ve 
white ſhining varniſh, and flanting gently till it kn 
touches the water. In the night-time, when theſe boats are 
uſed, they turn them towards the moon, that the reflection 
may increaſe the ſplendor of the varniſn; ſo that the fiſh, 
which are ſporting about the boats, eafily miſtaking the 
colour of the japanned planks for that of the water, fre- 
quently leap upon them, and ſometimes into the boat. 

In ſome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh very dexter- 
ouſly with arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of pack- 
thread; as well to prevent their being loſt, as to draw 
out the fiſh when it is ſhot. In other places, where there 
are great numbers in the mud, men ſtand up to the waiſt 
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To theſe extraordinary methods of fiſhing we ſhall add | facility of the European muſic; but that which ſurpriſed 


the manner in which they take wild ducks, which are very 
numerous in the lakes. They leave a number of ſhells of 
large calibaſhes or gourds ſloating in the water, and when 
they have a mind to catch the ducks, put on their heads 
one of theſe ſhelle, with holes to ſee and breathe through, 
and then go naked into the water, or ſwim deep with their 
bodies, that nothing may appear above the ſurface but the 
calibaſh, which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee floating, 
approach without fear, when the duck-hunter taking 
them by the feet, pulls them under the water, wrings their 
necks, and faſtens them to a girdle he wears for that pur- 
poſe; thus purſuing his exerciſe, till he has got as man 
as he can carry, and then returns the ſhore to diſburthen 
himſclf of his load, 


SES TH Th 
Of their Still in the Sciences. 


IJERE we to take a view of the numerous libraries 
in China, handſomely built, finely adorned, and 
enriched with a prodigious collection of books; were we 
to conſider the multitude of the doctors and colleges 
| eſtabliſhed in all the cities of the empire, their obſervatories, 
and conſtant application to watch the courſe of the ſtars ; 
were we farther to reflect, that learning is the only path 
to preferment, and that for above four thouſand years none 
but the learned have been governors of cities and provin— 
ces, and have enjoyed all the offices about the court, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that China mult be the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned nation upon earth. Yet by a very ſmall 
acquaintance with them we ſhall ſoon be undeceived, and 
fully convinced that they are far from 3 any 
of the ſpeculative ſciences to perſection. But there are 
two principal obſtacles that hinder their progreſs ; the firſt 
is, that they have nothing to excite their emulation; and 
the other, that they who are able to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
can do it only by ſtudying morality, the hiſtory and laws 
of their country, and by learning to write in a polite 
manner. By this means they obtain the degree of doctor, 
and are poltelted of honour and credit. This is ſoon 
followed by their obtaining a government, and by their 
enjoying all the conveniences of life, | 

"Their logic and rh<toric are without rules, fmitation 
generally ſerving them inſtead of precept. In the firſt, 
they are guided only by the light of reaſon, without an 

aſſiſtance from art; and, in the laſt, are ſatisfied wit 
reading the moſt eloquent pieces, and obſerving the ſtrokes 
moſt likely to affect the mind. | 

They pretend to be the inventors of muſic, and boaſt 
of thcir having formerly brought it to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. They like the European muſic well enough, pro- 
vided there be but one voice to accompany the found of 
ſeveral inſtruments; but as for the contraſt of different 
voices, of grave and acute ſounds, ſyncopes, fugues, and 
dieſes, they conſider them as no better than a dilagreeable 
confuſion; for all their concerts have no dependence on 
the variety of tones, or the difference of parts. 

They have no muſical notes, nor any ſign to denote the 
diverſity of tones, the raiſing and falling of the voice, and 
the reſt of the variations that conſtitute harmony. They 
learn the tunes by the ear, and when theſe are played 
upon their inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they have 
ſomething in them not diſagreeable even to the ear of an 
European. 

Du Halde obſerves, that in the year 1679, the emperor 
Cang-ti, who had himſelf compoſed ſome tunes, ſent for 
Grimaldi and Pereira, two miſſionaries, to play upon an 
organ and an harpſicord that they had formerly preſented 
him with: he greatly admired the ſweetneſs of our Euro- 
pean airs, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure in them; then 
ordered his muſicians to pl1y a Chineſe air upon their in- 

ſtruments, and at the ſame time played himſelf in a very 
_ graceful manner. 

While the emperor's muſicians were playing, Pereira 
took his pocket-book and pricked down all the tune, and 
when they had made an end repeated it without miſſing 
one note, which ſo aſtoniſhed the emperor, that he be- 
| towed great encomiums upon the juſtneſs, harmony, and 


him moſt was, that the miſſionary had learnt an air in ſo 
ſhort a time, that had given him and his muſicians ſo much 
trouble, and that by the aſſiſtance of characters he could 
recollect it at pleaſure. 

The emperor, to be more fully perſuaded, ſung ſeveral 
different airs, which Pereira pricked down in his book allo, 
and then repeated them with great accuracy and juſtneſs : 
this alſo pleaſed the emperor 10 well, that he owned the 
European muſic to be incomparable, and that Pereira had 
not his equal in the whole empire. This prince after— 
wards eftabliſhed an academy of muſic, and made the moſt 
ſkilful perſons of that ſcience members of it. 

The Chineſe have invented eight ſorts of muſical in- 
ſtruments, which they imagine have the neareſt reſem- 
blance to the human voice; ſome are of metal, like our 
bells; one has ſome reſemblance to our trumpet : they 
have wind inſtruments of two or three ſorts, as flutes, and 
a kind of ſmall organ, which yields an agreeable ſound. 
They have alſo inſtruments with ſtrings, which are gene- 
rally of filk, as cymbals and violins, each with only three 
ſtrings: they have another inſtrument with ſeven itrings, 
that is much eſteemed, and not diſagreeable when played 
upon by a ſkilful hand : they have alſo ſeveral kinds of 
drums, compoſed of ſkins, 4 of which are ſo heavy 
that they are obliged to place them on a piece of wood. 

They are pretty well verſed in arithmetic, of which 
their books contain the four principal rules, addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplicatign, and diviſion, Yet it is net 
by calculation that they put them in practice, for they 
have nothing like our figures by which they can perform 
the operation. This is done by an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a {mall board croſſed from the bottom to the top by ten 
or twelve parallel rods, with a ſeparation at a ſmall dit- 
tance from one of the tides: upon theſe rods are ſmail 
ivory balls, that ſlip up and down; the two which are in the 
upper diviſion of each rod ſtand each for five, and five ball; 
below for units, | | 

In joining and ſeparating the balls, they reckon as we 
do with counters, but with ſuch eaſe and readineſs that, 
Du Halde ſays, the Europeans, with the aſſiſtance of figures, 
are not near ſo quick as the Chineſe in caſting up the moſt 
conſiderable ſims. | 

Their geometry is very ſuperficial ; however, they nei- 
ther want ſkill nor exactneſs in meaſuring their land, and 
their method of ſurveying is eaſy and certain. 

The other parts of the mathematics were unknown to 
the Chineſe till they were viſited by the miſſionaries, The 
emperor Cang-hi was never weary of ſeeing and hearing 
of them ; on the other hand, the jeſuits being ſenſible how 
neceſſary it was for them to procure his protection, omitted 
nothing capable of exciting his curioſity, | 

To give him an inſiglit into optics, they made him a pre- 
ſent of a ſemi-cylinder of a light wood, with a convex- 
glaſs placed in the middle of its axis; which being turned 
towards any object, painteg the image within the tube to 
a great nicety. 

The emperor, greatly pleaſed with ſuch an unuſual 
ſight, deſired to have a machine placed in his garden at 
Pekin, in which, without being ſeen himſelf, he might 
ſce every thing that paſſed in the ſtreets and neighbouring 
places. For this purpoſe they prepared an object-glaſs of 
much greater diameter, and made in the thickeſt garden- 
wall a window in the form of a pyramid, the bafis of which 
was towards the garden, and the point towards the ſtreet: 
at the point they fixed a convex-ylaſs, oppoſite the place 
where there was the greateſt concourte of people, and at the 
baſe made a large cloſet ſhut up cloſe on all ſides and very 
dark. There the emperor came with his queens to ob- 
ſerve the lively images of every thing that paſſed in the 
ſtreets, a ſight that pleaſed him ext:emely; but it charm- 
ed the ladies a great deal more, fince they could no other- 
wiſe be old this ſpectacle, the cuſtoms of China not 
illowing them to go out of the palace, 

Grimaldi gave another ſurpriſing inſtance of his f:i!] in 
ptics, in the jcſuits gardens at Peking. He made upon the 
four walls four human figures, each of the ſame length ns 
the wall, which was fifty feet. As he had perfectly ob- 


ſerved the rules of optics, nothing was ſeen in the front 
but mountains, foreſts, chaces, and other things of this 


| nature; but at a certain point they perceived the figure 
| | 0! 
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of a man well made and well proportioned. The em- 
peror honoured the jeſuits houſe with his preſence, and 
for a long time beheld theſe figures with admiration, 
The grandees and principal mandarines, who came in 
crowds, were equally ſurpriſed; but what {truck them 
moſt, was to fee the figures ſo regular and exact upon 
irregular walls, that in many places had large windows 
and doors. a | 

In catoptrics they preſented the emperor with teleſcopes 
of all ſorts, and glaſles for diminiſhing, magnifying, and 
multiplying. Among other things they made him a preſent 
of a tube, formed like a priſm, having eight ſides, which 
being placed parallel with the horizon, preſented eight dif- 
ferent ſcenes in ſo lively a manner, that they might be 
miſtaken for the objects themſelves. They gave him another 
tube, in which was a polvgon-glaſs, that by its different 
faces collected into one image ſeveral parts of different ob- 
jects ; ſo that inftead of a landſcape, woods, flocks, and 
other things repreſented in a picture, was diſtinctly ſeen 
an human face or ſome other figure. They likewiſe amuſed 
the emperor with the ſhadows of a magic lanthern. 

Nor was perſpective forgotten, Three paintings were 
ſhown in the jeſuits garden at Pekin; the mandarines 
flocked thither out of curioſity to ſee them, and were 
equaliy {truck with the fight. They could not conceive 
how it was poſſible on a plain cloth to repreſent porticoes, 
galleries, halls, viſtos, and roads, that ſeemed to extend 
as far as the eye could reach, and that ſo naturally that 
at the firſt tight they were deceived. | 

In explaining ſtatics they ſhowed the emperor a ma- 
chine, the principal parts of which were only tour knotch- 
ed wheels aud an iron grapple. By the help of this ma- 
chine a chiid without difficulty raiſed ſeveral thouſand 
weight, and ſtood firm againſt the efforts of twenty ſtrong 
men. Some pneumatic machines alſo greatly excited the 
emperor's curioſity. They cauſed a wag gon to be made of 
light wood, about two feet long, in the middle of which 
they placed a veſſel full of live coals, and upon it an 
zolipi.c, the wind of which came —_ a little pipe up- 
on a kind of wheel made like the fails of a wind-mill. 
This (mail wheel turned another, and by that means ſet 
the waggon in motion fur two hours together, The ſame 
contrivance was likewiſe fixed to a little ſhip with four 
wheels: the zolipile was hid under the deck, and the wind 
proceeding out of two ſmall pipes filled the fails, and made 
the {hip wheel about a long time; the artifice being con- 
cealed, nothing was heard but a noiſe like a blalt of wind, 
or like that which water makes about a veſſel. 

In ſhort, they preſented the emperor repeating-watches, 
clocks with chimes, barometers, and thermometers, which 
were ſcnt them for that purpoſe by ſeveral European prin- 
ces. All theſe different inventions, till then unknown to 
the Chineſe, ſomewhat lowered their natural pride, and 
ſo far raiſed their opinion of foreigners, that they began to 
look upon the Europeans as their maſters. | 

It ought not however to be omitted, that no nation 
whatever has applied more conſtantly to altronomy than 
the Chineſe, who have made obſervations in all ages, and 
trom the earlieſt times have appointed perſons to watch the 
heavens night and day; and this has been one of the prin- 
cipal employments of the learned. Hence they have an 
account of an eclipſe two thouſand one hundred and ſifty- 
hve years before the birth of Chriſt : and Gaubil obſerves, 
that {rom above an hundred and twenty years before the ſame 
æra, they have given the number and extent of their con- 
ſtcllations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 
the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the tropics and 
the two poles. He adds, they were acquainted with the 
motion of the ſun and moon from weſt to eaſt, and like- 
wiſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, though they did not de- 
termine the ,motion of the latter till four hundred years 
after Chriſt, But Le Compte obſerves, that the aſtrono- 
mers, when he was in China, were very unſk:|ful, and 
took little care to improve that ſcience ;, for provided their 
ſalary was paid, they were in no great trouble about the 
changes that happen in the ſky : but if an eclipſe or comet 
appe:rs, they dare not be ſo negligent. 

Though the Chineſe aſtronomy is of an antienter date 
than that of any other nation in the world; yet the ſame 
author obſerves, that they reaſon as abſurdly on this ſub- 
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ject, as thoſe who are moſt ignorant and illiterate, They 
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fancy that in the heavens is a Cravon of a prodigious ſize, 
who is a profeſſed enemy to the ſun and moon, and ready 
at all times to eat them up. "They therefore no ſooner 
perceive an eclipſe, than they make a terrible noiſe with 
their drums and brais kettles, till the monſter being 
frighted, lets go his prey. Even the chief mandarines fall 
on their knees in a court of the palace, and frequently 
bow towards the ſun, ſtriking the ground with their fore— 
heads, to expreſs their pity tor that orb, or rather to beg 
of the dragon not to deprive the world of its light. 

Thus though the learned are free from this vulgar error, 
and are perſuaded that eclipſ:s are owing to natural cauſes ; 
yet, from the prevalence of cuſtom, they continue theſe 
ridiculous ceremonies, which are practiſed in the ſame 
manner in all parts of the empire. | 

Ihe Chineſe aſtronomers every year compoſe a calendar, 
or almanac, at the head of which is the emperor's edict, 
by which all are forbid, under pain of death, to uſeor to pub- 
liſh any other cal-ndar ; and of this work ſeveral millions of 
copies are annually fold. 

The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, or from the reareſt new moon to the fif- 
teenth day of Aquarius, which, according to us, is the 
lign which the ſun enters about the tenth of January, and 
ſtays there till the ſame day in February: from this point 
their ſpring begins ; the fifteenth degree of Taurus is the 
point that determines the beginning of their ſummer; the 
fifteenth of Leo, their autumn; and the fifteenth of Scorpio, 
their winter, | | 

hey have twelve lunar months, among which ſome 
conſiſt of twenty-nine days and ſome of thirty; and every 
hive years they have an intercalary month to adjuſt the 
lunations with the courſe of the ſun. They, like us, 
divice the weeks according to the order of the planets, to 
each of which they aſſign four conſtellations, in ſuch a 
manner, that after the twenty-cight, which ſucceed each 
other by ſeven and ſeven, they return to the firſt. 

Their day, like ours, begins at midnight, and ends at 
the mid-night following ; but they «re only divided into 
twelve equal hours, each of which contains two of thoſe 
uſed by us. 

The Chineſe have not neglected the art of medicine; 
they applied themſelves to it from the eſtabliſhment of the 
empire, and have many authors who treat of that ſubject ; 
but as they have little ſkill in natural philoſophy, and par- 
tieularly in anatomy, they have not made the fame pro- 
greſs as our European phyſicians. 

They ſuppoſe that the body in its muſcles, veins, and 
arteries, reſembles a kind of lute, or a muſical inſtru- 
ment, whole ſtrings have various ſounds, according as they 
are braced ; that all theſe have a certain kind of tempe- 
rament proper to themſelves by reaſon of their figure, ſitu- 
ation, and various ufes; ard thus the different pulſes are 
marks by which they can infallibly judge of their diſpo- 
ſition, in the ſame manner as a ſtring by the different degree 


of tenſion, or its being touched in one place or another, in 
a manner more ſtrong or more gentle, ſhews if it be too 
looſe or too much extended. 

By the beating of the pulſe they pretend to know the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part of the body it reſides; 
indeed, all their fkilful phyſicians by this means diſcover 
pretty exactly the ſymptoms of diſtempers; and it is chi:fly 
this that has rendered the Chineſe phyſicians ſo famous. 

When they attend a fick perſon they lay his arm up- 
on a pillow, and then they place their four fingers upon 
the artery, ſometimes hard and ſometimes gently; they 
take time to examine the beating, and Ciſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferences according as the motion is more or Jets quick, ſull 
or ſlender, uniform or irregular ; which they obſerve with 
the urmoſt attention, and afterwards, without aſking the 
patient, tell him where his pain lies, whether in the head, 
ſtomach, or belly; or whether it be the liver or ſpleen 
that is affected. They alſo tell when he ſhall cbtain eaſe, 
and when the diſtemper will leave him. Indeed, the know- 
ledge of the Chineſe phyſicians in this reſpect, is very ex- 
traordinary and ſurpriſing. 

Some phyſicians when they viſit the ſick bring in their 
chair, or by their ſervant who follows them, a chelt of 
various drawers, which are ſeparated into forty ſmall com- 
partments well furniſhed with roots -and fimples, which 
they adminiſter according to the nature of the * 
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theſe are cither ſudorific, or ſerve to purify the blood and 
humours, to diſpel vapours, to ſtop fluxes, to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, or are gently purgative. 

Others carry no cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 
the lick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy them of 
the druggiſts, who are to be met with in almoſt every 
city. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and theſe re. 
quire more for their viſits. 

The Chineſe phyſicians, after having made uſe of {imple 

decoctions and reſtored health, depend very much upon 
their cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe ; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compcſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Variety of ſimples are fold in 
every city of the empire; one province borrows from another 
what it has not itſelf, and there are fairs, where nothing 
but medicines are ſold. 
The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order 
it to be boiled. They generally forbid all other food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 
take but very little; for they imagine that, while the body 
is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unfit to perform its functions, 
and that the digeſtion made in this condition is always per- 
nicious. 


. 


Of their public Buildings, particularly the great Tall, which 
divides Tartary from China; thePagodsor Temples ; the China 
Tower ; the Triumphal Arches, the Bridges, and Roads. 


HE celebrated great wall, which divides China from 
Tartary, excels all the fortifications attempted by 
the antients, it being fifteen hundred miles long, and con- 
tinued through three great provinces. It is {ſtrengthened by 
towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities: 
the gates are fortified on the fide of China with large forts, 
and where the paſſes might be more caſily forced, they have 
raiſed two or three bulwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defence. | 
As China is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raiſed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
kin, and almoſt in the ſame Jatitude, it being in forty de- 
grees two minutes. It is built like the walls of the com- 
mon cities of the empire, but much wider, and conſiſts 
chiefly of brick, bound with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that, tho? 
it has laſted ſeveral centuries, it is ſtil] pretty entire: it is 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſo broad, that 
ive or ſix horſemen may travel a-breaſt with eaſe. Some 
parts of the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in 
particular places caſed on the outſide. This wall was 
raiſed above eighteen hundred years ago by the emperor 
Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the neighbour- 


ing Tartars, and, as Le Compte obſerves, was one of the| 


greateſt and maddeſt undertakings ever known ; for though 
it was prudent to guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he 
adds, could be more ridiculous than for them to carry their 
wall to the top of ſome precipices, which the birds can 
ſcarce reach with their wings, and which it is impoſſible 
the Tartarian horſe ſhould aſcend. If they fancied that 
an army might have clambered up thither, how could they 
imagine that ſo low a wall could be any defence? As for 
my part, he continues, I admire how the materials were 
conveyed thither. This was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the loſs of more men than could have periſhed 
by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It is ſaid that, dur- 
ing the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this wall was guard- 
ed by a million of ſoldiers; but as that part of Tartary 
now belongs to China, they are content with manning well 
the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified parts of it. 

Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one thouſand of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerve the 
name. The cit.es are divided into three claſſes; of the 
firſt there are above one hundred and ſixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third above twelve 
hundred, beſides near three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho 
moſt of them are trading places, well inhabited. The vil- 
lages are numberleſs, » Logos thoſe of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces ; and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenſi moſt of them 
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are ſurrounded with walls and good ditches, with iron 
gates, which the country people ſhut at night, and guard 
in the day-time, to protect them from robbers, and trom 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their officers, would inſult 
them as they paſs by. 

Among the buildings moſt worthy of nctice, we ought 
not to omit their pagods, or temples, erected by the ſuper- 
ſtition of the princes and people to their fabulous deities. 
Theſe are very numerous; the moſt celebrated of them 
are built on barren mountains, to which the induſtry of 
the people has given beauties denied them by nature. Ihe 
channels formed in the rocks to convey the water from the 
heights into reſervoi:s made for that purpoſe, with the 
gardens, groves, and grottos, formed in the rocks for ſhel- 
ter againſt the heat of the climate, render theſe ſolitudes 
extremely delightſul. Theſe temples partly conſiſt of por- 
ticos, paved with large ſquare ſtones, and partly of halls 
that have a communication by long galleries, adcraed 
with ſtatues of ſtone, and ſometimes of braſs, The roo.s 
of theſe ſtructures ſhine with very beautiful green and 
yellow tiles, and the corners are embelliſhed with dragons 
of the ſame colours, projecting forward. Moſt of theſe 


pagods have a lofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which 


they aſcend by a winding ſtair-caſe. Under this dome is 
commonly a ſquare temple, which is often adorned with 
moſaic-work, and the walls covered with the figures of 
animals and monſters in relievo. Of this form are moit of 
the temples, and theſe are alſo the habitations of the 
bonzes. 

The towers erected in almoſt every city are their prin- 
cipal ornaments, and among theſe that of Nanking is the 
moſt famous. This is called the China-tower. It joins 
the temple of Gratitude, which is erected on a maſſive ba- 
lis, built with bricks, and ſurrounded with rails of unpo- 
liſhed marble, The aſcent to it is by a flair-caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. bis room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is a hundred fcet high, ard ſtands 
on a ſmall marble baſis, that projects two feet all round, 
beyond the reſt of the wal!. The front is adorned with a 
— and ſeveral pillars; the roofs, which in China are 
generally two, one next the top of the wall, and a nar- 
rower over that, are covered with green ſhining tiles; 
and on the inſide the cieling is painted, and formed of lit- 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, which 
the Chineſe eſteem very ornamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurprizing to an European, who naturally 
thinks that ſuch a work muſt be very expenſive; but, in 
reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance of the work- 
men, who are unacquainted with the noble ſimplicit 
which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful. 
The hall receives no light but through the doors, of which 
there are three very large ones on the eaſt ſide, that open 
into the China- tower. 

This laſt ſtructure makes a part of the above temple, and 
is of an octagon figure, about forty feet wide, ſo that each 
ſide is about fiſteen feet in length. A wall of the ſame 
form is built round it, at the diſtance of two fathoms and 
a half, and being of a moderate height, ſupports a roof co- 
vered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath a pretty kind of gallery. 
The tower is nine ſtories high, each adorned with a cor- 
nice three feet above the windows, and adorned with a roof 
like that of the gallery, except its not projecting fo far, and 
theſe, like the tower, decreaſe in breadth as they increaſe 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure is encruſted with 
a coarſe china-ware, which has, in a great meaſure, retain- 
ed its beauty, though the tower has been erected between 
three and four am 4 years. The ſtair- caſe, which is on 
the inſide, is narrow, and the ſteps very high. Each ſtory 
has a room with a painted cieling, and in the walls of the 
upper rooms are ſeveral ſmall niches, with gilt idols in 
relievo, forming a pretty kind of inlaid work. The firſt 
floor is moſt lofty; but the reſt are all of an equal height, 
and on the top of the work is a thick pole, that ſtands upon 
the floor of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than chirty 
feet above the roof. A kind of ſpiral line like a ſcrew 
winds round at ſeveral feet diſtance from the pole, and on 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary magni- 
tude, The height of the whole tower, from the ground 


” the ball, is above two hundred feet. 
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marble, ſupported by ſeventy ſmall pillars, which were ſe- 


Triumphal arches are very numerous in every city, but | 
many of them are unworthy of notice. Thoſe at Ning- 
o have generally three gates, a large one in the middle, 
ind two ſmall ones on the fides; the pillars, conſiſting of 
ſtone, make the door- poſts; the entablature is compoſed of 
three or four faces, generally without projection, and with- 
out any molding except the laſt, or the laſt but one, which 
is in the place of a frize, and on which they engrave an 
:nſcription. The two other gates are made in the ſame 
manner, only proportionably leſs. Upon theſe triumphal 
arches, which ſeldom exceed twenty or twenty-fve feet in 
neight, are the figures of men, flowers, birds, and other 
ornaments, in relievo, that project ſo much, as to be al- 
moſt ſeparated from the work. | 
The canals, which we have already mentioned, are, per- 
haps, the nobleſt works of the Chineſe, conſidering their 
great extent, and their being caſed on each fide with a wall 
of large ſtones, and ſometimes with marble. The commu- 
nication with the country is rendered extremely conveni- 
ent by the bridges over the canals : theſe conſiſt of three, 
five, or ſeven arches, that in the middle being very high, 
that barks may pals through it. Some have un, one arch; 
as theſe are not very thick towards the top, they cannot be 
ſtrong, but they aniwer the purpoſe, as no waggons are ever 
ulzd in China, and tne porters who carry bales of goods paſs 
over theſe bridges by the help of ſtairs on each ide, with 


ſteps about three inches thick. Some of the bridges have three | 


or four great ftones placed on the top of the piers, in the 
form of planks, and there are ſome of theſe ſtones eigh- 
teen feet in length. 

The bridges built over the rivers are ſome of them very 
handſome ſtructures, and of a ſurpriſing length: of theſe 
there is a remarxable one at Fau-tcheou-fou, the capital 
of Fo-kien. The river over which it is built is half a 
leazue in breadth, and is ſeparated into ſmall arms by ſeve- 
ral illands, which ate all united by bridges, the principal 
of which has above an hundred arches of white ſtone, 
with a baluſtrade on each fide, handſomely carved : but 
there is ftill a more extraordinary one at Suen tcheou- 
fou, which extends over the point of an arm of the ſea, 
and is two thouſand five hundred Chineſe feet in length, 
and twenty in breadth. Tt is ſupported by two hundred 
and fifty two ſtrong piers, one hundred and twenty-ſix on 
each 1.de, 

A bridge two Ilcagues and a half to the weſt of Peking 
was one of the fineft ever ſeen, till a part of it was thrown 
down by a ſudden inundation. It was entirely of white 


parated by pannels of fine marble, on which were carved 
flowers, toliages, birds, and ſeveral forts of animals. At 
the eaſt end were two marble pedeſtals, one on each fide, 
on which were two lions of extraordinary magnitude, un- 
der which were ſeveral others of a ſmaller ſize. At the 
weſt end, on two other marble pedeſtals, ſtood. the figures 
of two children well executed. | 

Where bridges could not be built of ſtone, they have 
contrived other methods. The famous iron bridge, as it 
is ci.!Jed, is the work of a Chineſe general in former times. 
On each fide of the banks of the Panho, a torrent not very 
wide, though exceeding deep, they have built a great 
rate, between two ſtone piers that are fix or ſeven feet 
broad, and ſeventeen or eighteen high. From cach of che 
piers on the eaſt fide hang four chains by large rings, which 
are faitened to the piers on the weſtern tide, and there 
linked together by ſmall chains, which give it the appear- 
ance of net-work, with great meſes. On this they have 
laid thick planks, faſtened together; but as they do not 
reach within ſome paces of the gate, on account of the 
beuding of che chains, particularly when they are loaded, 
they have ſupplied that deſect by a floor, ſupported by 
brackets. Ot us fides of the planks they have fer up !ir- 
tle wooden pilaſters, which ſuſtain a tfmali roof of the 
lame materials, the ends of which re{t on the picrs. 

The Chineſe have made ether bridges in imitation of 
this, and in particular they have two or three {ſupported 
only by thick ropes ; but thoſe bridges, though (mall, are 
toctering and infecure, . 

ln the province of Se-tchuen, they have faſtened wooden 
poles into the racks of the mountains, and on thete have 
laid chick planks, and thus formed a kind of bridges, or 
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very dreadſul to thoſe who ate unuſed to them; yet the 
people of the neighbouring country paſs them on horſe- 
back, or on. their mules, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
danger, | . | 
The Chineſe, extend their care to the high roads, 
which they render ſafe, handſome, and commodious: | 
Theſe are commonly very broad, and often well pa- 
ved, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, where they 
ule neither waggons nor horſes, They have formed 
ways over the higheſt mountains, by cutting through 
rocks, levelling the tops of hills, and filling up the val- 
lies. In ſome provinces the high roads are lined on each 
ſide with tall trees; and at proper diſtances are neat reſt- 
ing places. Moſt of the mandarines, when their office is 
expired, on their return to their country, recommend 
themſelves by works of this kind. The inns too are very 
large and handſome; but thoſe on the leſſer roads are 
wretched ill contrived buildings. 

We have already mentioned the canals, in deſcribing 
the fertility of the country; and ſhall take notice of ſome 
farther particulars relating to them, in Chap. IX. where 
we ſhall treat of the ſkiil of the Chineſe in dragging their 
barks up their fluices, and in conveying them from one 
canal to angther. 


$SE CT. YL 
Of the Houſes of the Chineſe, and their Furniture. Of the 


Cities of the Chineſe in general, and a particular Deſcription 
of Pelin, and of the Imperial Palace in that City, The 
Civil Policy objerved in the Government of the Cities, 


H E houſes of the middling fort of people are very 
plain, for they have no regard to any-thing but 
convenience. They commonly begin with creA'ing_ pil- 
lars, and placing the roof upon them; for moſt of che 
buildings being of wood, the foundation is ſeldom laid 
deeper than two feet. They ſometimes build their walls 
of brick or clay; but they have generally nothing more 
than a ground-floor, except thoſe of the merchants, which 
have frequently a ſtory above it, in which they depoſit 
their goods; In the cities almoſt all the houſes are cover- 
ed with thick ridge tiles. They place the convex ſides 
downwards, and cover the chinks where the tiles join, by 
laying on others in a contrary poſition. The ſpars and 
joiſts are either round or ſquare; upon theſe they lay ei- 
ther tiles that are large, ſquare, and flat, or elſe pieces of 
board, or mats made of reeds, plaſtered over. When it is 
a little dry they lay on the tiles, and, if they can afford it, 
join them with roach-lime. | | | 

The vulgar, in building their walls, uſe unburnt bricks ; 
only in front they are cated with burnt bricks. In ſome 
places they are made with tempered clay; and in others 
of nothing but hurdles, covered with lime and earth, But 
the walls of the houſes of perſons of diſtinction are of 
ground bricks handſomely carved, or impreſſed with fi- 
gures in relievo. In ſome provinces the houſes of the 
villages are made with earth, and the roof thatched with 
reed:, and ſo obtuſe that they ſcem flat. 

The houſes of the wealthy are much inferior to ours, 
for, beſides the poorneſs of the architecture, they do not 
{tudy to adorn them. One principal reaſon is, their re- 
ceiving no viſits in the inner part of the houſe, but only 
in a kind of divan appointed for ceremonies; this is a ban- 
quetting-room, all open, that has no other orn2ment be— 
hides one ſingle order of wooden columns, painted and var- 
niſhed, which ſerve to ſupport the roof; fo that it is not 
ſurpriſing that they ſhould be ſparing of ſuperfluous orna.. 
ments in apartments ſcarce ever ſeen by firangers : they 
have, therefore, neither tapeſtry hangings, looking glaſles; 
nor wrought chairs: gildings ate in faikion onjy in che 
apartments of the emperors or princes of the blood, Their 
beds, which are their principal ornaments, are never ſeen 
by ſtrangers; fo that ail their magnificence may be re— 
duced to cabinets, tables, varniſned ſcreens, ſome pic- 
tures, and ſeveral pieces of white ſattin, upon which are 
written, in large characters, fſentenccs of morality, aud 
theie are hung in di:terent parts of the chambers, Vetlls 
of china-vare are both the common moveables and o:na- 
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ments of every houſe , for the tables, the ttde-boards, and 
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the very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this ware is 
made tne vellels out of which they eat and drink; they 
have likewiſe large flower-pots of it, jars, and other veſſels 
for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn 
their >194;tments have nothing worthy of notice, but the 
brightneſs of the colours; for they are ignorant both of 
perſpective, and the proper diſpoſitions of lights and ſhades. 
There are a great number of painters who repreſent on 
the chamber walls an order of architecture, without the 
leaſt ſymmetry; they form bands or fillets' round the 
rooms, at the top and bottom, and between them columns 
at an equal diſtance. They frequently hang up the pic- 
tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes pieces of ſattin, on 
vehich are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces, 
'T he rooms are alſo ſometimes adorned with ſilk lanterns. 

Though you are not permitted to enter the bed-cham- 
ber, yet their beds are very fine, In ſummer they have 
taflaty curtains, embroidered with flowers, trees, and 
birds, in gold and filk. Others have curtains of the fineſt 
gauze, which is ſufficient to admit the air, and yet is 
cloſe enough to defend them againſt the flies and gnats, 
which are bete in tolerable in the night. In winter they 
make uſe of coarle ſattin, embroidered with dragons and 
other figures, and the counterpane is in the ſame taſte, 
They do not uſe feather- beds, but their cotton quilts are 
very thick: their bedſteads are of joiners work, adorned 
with carved figures, ſome of which are very handſome. 

Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other ſo 
nearly, that the ſceing of one is almoſt ſufficient to enter- 
tain a perfect idea of the reſt. They are generally ſquare, 
when the ground will permit, and encompaited by high 
walls, defended by towers, built as buttreſſes as conveni- 
ent diſtances, and fome have ditches either dry or wet. 
Within the cities ate aiſo other towers either round, hex- 
agonal, or octagonal, and eight or nine ſtories high; tri- 
umphal arches in the ſtreets; tolerably handſome tem- 
ples, conſecrated to their idols, or erected in honour of 
their heroes, and thoſe who have been of important fervice 
to the ſtate, In fine, there are public buildings more re- 
markable for their great extent than for their magnificence, 
To which we nay add, many large ſquares, and long 
flreets, in ſome cities very wide, and in others narrow, 
with houſes on cach fide, that have only a ground-floor, 
or one ſtory at moſt. | 

Having thus deſcribed the cities of China, in general, 
we ſhall give a particular deſcription of Pekin, or Peking 
the reſidence of the emperor. | | 
Pekin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 
the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in the 
40th degree of north latitude, in a very fertile plain, 20 
leagues diſtant from the great wall. Its neighbourhood 
to the ſea on the eaſt, and the great canal on the ſouth, 
afford it a communication with ſeveral fine provinces, from 
which it draws great part of its ſubſiſtence. It is an oblong 
ſquare, and is divided into two cities : that which contains 
the emperors palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe 
the houſes were given to the Tartars when the preſent fa- 
mily came to the throne; and they refuting to ſuffer the 
Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the walls, 
where they in a ſhort time built a new city; which, by 
being } 
gular form, fix leagues in compaſs. | 

The walls and gates of Pekin are of a ſurpriſing height, 
ſo that they hide the whole city; and are fo broad, that 
centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are 
ſlopes within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
horſemen may aſcend the walls; and in ſeveral places there 
are houſes built for the guard. Upon theſe walls towers 
are erected within bow-ſhot of each other; and, at proper 
diſtances there is placed one of an extraordinary height, in 
which may be ſtationed a ſmall body of reſerve. The gates 
are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all 
their beauty confiſting in their prodigious height, which 
at a diſtance gives them a noble appearance. Theſe are 
nine in number; all are well arched, and ſupport very large 
pavilions nine ſtories high, each ſtory having openings 
either of windows or port-holes; and on the lowelt ſtory 
is a large hall, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who 
come off the guard. Before each gate is an open ſpace of 
about three hundred and fixty feet, which ſerves for a 
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| parade, ſurrounded by a ſemi-circular wall, equal in height 
and breadth to that which incloſes the city; and into this 
parade you enter, not at the front, but at the ſide wall 
where you paſs to the gate which commands the country ; 
and proceeding through it, turn to the right, and come to 
a ſecond tower which commands the city, and has a gate 
like the former; but the gate-way is ſo long that it grows 
dark in the middle. The arches of the gates are built of 
marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented with 
excellent mortar. The ditch is dry, but very broad and 
deep; and the city is as regularly detenJed by a ſtrong gar. 
riſon, as if the people were under the continual dread of 


CN. 


a ſiege. | 

Moſt of the ſtreets are built in a direct line, the largeſt 
are about one hundred and twenty feet broad, and a league 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and China- 
ware generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very 
agreeable proſpect. Each ſhop-keeper places before his 

op, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty 
feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which 
are written in large characters, the names of the ſeveral 
commodities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each fide of 
the ſtreet, at nearly an equal yo: Lon irom each other, 
have a very prety appearance; but the houſes are poorly 
built in front, and very low, moſt of them having only a 
ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing than to behold the in- 
numerable multitudes who crowd theſe ſtreets, without 
_ one ſingle woman among them; and the confuſion 
occaſioned by a vaſt number of camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, chairs, waggons, and carts; without reckoning the 
crowds of one or two hundred men who, at a diſtance 
from each other, are gathered about fortune-tellers, players 
at cups and balls, ballad fingers, or to hear a fellow read 
a comical ſtory to make them merry: or to liſten to the 
quack doQors, who diſtribute their medicines, and with 
many rhetorical flouriſhes explain their wonderful effects. 
Beſides, the ftreets are always incommoded with cither 
mud or duſt ; hence both winter and ſummer are equally 
troubleſome to thoſe who walk abroad; for the dirt ipoils 
their ſilk boots, and the duſt ſticks to their cloaths, eſpe- 
cially if they are made of ſattin, which they have a wa 
of oiling to give it a greater luſtre. There is indeed fo 
much duſt raiſed by the multitude of horſes, that the city 
is conſtantly covered with a cloud of it, which gets into 
the houſes and penetrates into the cloſeſt cloſets; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding all their care, their goods are full of it. 
Indeed they ſtrive to alleviate this inconvenience by con- 
tinually ſprinkling the ſtreets, but ſtill there is ſo much 
left as 1s prejudicial both to health and cleanlineſs. 

Of all the buildings in this great city the moſt remark- 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does 
not conſiſt ſo much in the mand and elegance of the ar- 
chitecture, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and 
| gardens, all regularly diſpoſed; for within the walls are 
not only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inhabited 
by the officers of the court and a multitude of artificers 
employed and kept by the emperor; but the houſes of the 
courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. 

The inner palace contains nine courts built in one line, 
without mentioning the wings which contain the kitchens, 
| ſtables, and other offices. The arches through which you 
| paſs from one to the other are of marble, and over each is a 

large ſquare building, in akindof Gothictaite, for the timbers 
of the roof projecting from the wall are formed by other 
pieces of wood into a kind of cornice, that has a pretty 
appearance at a diſtance, The ſides of each court are join- 
ed by ſmaller apartments or galleries; but on coming to 
the emperor's lodgings, the porticoes, ſupported by ſtately 
pillars, the gilt roofs, the carved work, varniſh, gilding, 
and painting of the halls, the marble ſteps by which you 
aſcend to them, and more particularly the great number 
of different pieces ot architecture of which they conſiſt, 
appear extreme!y ſplendid. The whole is covered with 
ſhining tiles of ſuch a beautiful yellow, that at a diſtance 
they ſeem as bright as if they were gilt. Another roof, as 
ſplendid as the former, ſprings from the wall and ranges 
round the buildings, ſupported by a multitude of beams, 
joiſts, and ſpars, japanned with gold flowers on a green 
ground, The terraces on which the apartments are built, 
| contribute 
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contribute to give them an air of grandeur ; they are fifteen 
fr high, caled with White marble, and adorned with 
palluſtrades of precty good workmanſhip, open only at the 
ſteps, placed on each lide, and in the middle and corners 
of the front; but the aſcent in the middle is only a ſlope 
of marble, with neither ſteps nor landing-place, No per- 
ſon is permitted to paſs this way into the apartments z the 
emperor alone is carried through in his covercd chair, on 
days of ceremony. | ; 
'The hall appointed for ceremonies has on the platform 
before it large brazen veſſels, in which perfumes are burnt 
during any ceremony; and alſo candleſticks, in the ſhape of 
birds, large enough to hold flambeaux. This hall is about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, and almoſt ſquare ; 
the ceiling is carved, japanned green, and adorned with 
gilt dragons. The pillars that ſupport the roof are at the 
bottom © or 7 feet in circumference, incruſted with a kind 
of paſte, and japanned red. The pavement is in part 
covered with an ordinary fort of carpets, in imitation of 
thoſe of Turky ; but the walls are deſtitute of all orna- 
ments, they are well whitened, but have neither tapeſtry, 
paintings, looking-glaſſes, nor ſconces. In the middle 
of this room is a throne, under a lofty alcove, very neat, 
but neither rich nor magnificent. There are other leſſer 
halls, concealed by the former ; one of them is a pretty 
circular room, with windows all round, and 1s adorned 
with japanned work of various colours; the other is of an 
oblong form. es 
On viewing theſe buildings the different pieces of archi- 
tecture dazzle the eyes of the beholder, but the imperfect 
notion the Chineſe have entertained of all the arts, 1s 
ſhewn by the moſt unpardonable faults. The ornaments 
are not only irregular and puerile, but the apartments are 
ill contrived, and want that connection which forms the 
beauty and convenience of the European palaces, and can- 
not fail of diſguſting all who have the leaſt ſkill in archi- 


tecture. | | 


The guards at the gates and the avenues have no other 
arms but their ſcymitars. The whole palace was formerly 
inhabited by eunuchs, whoſe power and inſolence at length 
grew to ſuch a height, that they became inſupportable to 
the princes of the empire ; but the laſt emperors deſcended 
from Tartary have ſo humbled them, that the youngeſt are 
obliged to ſerve as pages, while the taſk of the others is to 
ſweep the rooms and keep them clean; and for the leaſt 
fault they are ſeverely puniſhed. 5 | 

The emperor's houſe is the only one in Pekin that de- 
ſerves the name of a palace; the others are extremely 
mean, and none of thoſe of the grandees exceed one ſtory 
high ; however, the many rooms for themſelves and their 
ſervants make ſome amends for their want of magnificence. 
The Chineſe nobility, like thoſe of -other nations, are 
fond of making a ſplendid appearance; but, with reſpect 
to their houſes, they are curbed by the cuſtoms of their 
country. Le Compte obſerves, that while he was at 
Pekin, one of the principal mandarines cauſed à houſe to 
be erected for himſelf, that was more lofty and magnih- 
cent than the reſt ; for this ſuppoſed crime he was accuſed 
before the emperor ; when, being afraid of the con{equence, 
he pulled it down while the affair was under examination. 


Among the moſt remarkable buildings is the imperial 


obſervatory, of which ſome of the miſſionaries have been 
extremely laviſh in their praiſes. Le Compte ſays he con- 
ceived an high idea from their deſcriptions of this famous 
place, but was much diſappointed on ſeeing it. In going 
to it he and his friends entcred a court of moderate extent, 
where they were ſhewn the dwelling. houſe of thoſe who 
have the care of the obſervatory ; then aſcending a narrow 
ttair-caſe, they reached the top of a ſquare tower, joined 
on the inſides to the walls of Pekin, and raiſed ten or 
twelve feet above the buiwarks. Upon this platform the 


Chineſe aſtronomers had placed their inftruments, which, | 


though but few, took up the whole ſpace ; but Father Ver- 
bieſt, having thought them uſeleſs, had prevailed on the em- 
peror to pul! them down, and to have new ones ſet upof his 
own contriving: the old ones were therefore in a hall 
near the tower, buried in duſt and oblivion. Le Compte 
ſaw them through a wiadow ſecured with iron bars, and 
they appeared larze and well caſt; he had, however, an 
opportunity of examining more narrowly 2 celeſtial globe, 


4 „ . | ' 
of about three feet dianieter, left in a bye court; when 
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he found that it was of a form inclining to an oval, divid- 
ed with little exactneſs, and the whole work very coarſe. 
The Chineſe would never have been perſuaded to leave 
theſe old inſtruments, and make uſe of thoſe ſet up by the 
prieſt, Which are infinitely ſuperior to them, without the 
expreſs orders of the emperor; for they are more fond of 
the moſt defective pieces of antiquity, than of the moſt 
noble improvements. 8 | 
But to return to the deſcription of Pekin in general. 
All the riches and merchandize of the empire are continu- 
ally pouring into this city. It is uſual to be carried in a 
chair, or more commonly to ride through the ſtreets, and 
chairs and hackney horſes are eaſily procured. For a 
ſhilling or fifteen-pence one may hire a horſe or mule for 
a whole day; and, as all the — are filled by great 
crowds of people, the owner often leads his beaſt by the 
bridle, in order to make way. Theſe people know exactly 
the ſtreet and houſe where every conſiderable perſon lives : 
there is alſo a book which gives an account of the placg 
of reſidence of every one who has a public employment. 

All the great ſtreets, which are drawn by a line from one 
gate to another, have ſeveral guards both for day and night; 
the ſoldiers walk with their ſwords by their ſides and whips 
in their hands, in order to chaſtiſe thoſe who raiſe any diſ- 
turbance ; and they have power to take into cuſtody whom- 
ever they find quarrelling. | 

The little ſtreets, which extend into the greater, have 
gates in the manner of a lattice, which do not prevent ſee- 
ing all that paſs along; they are guarded by the ſoldiers 
placed over againſt them in the great ſtreet; and there are 
others on duty in the middle of moſt of thoſe ſmall ſtreets. 
The latrice-gates are ſhut at night by the guard, and are 
ſeldom opened except to perſons who are well known, who 
carry a lanthern in their hand, and are able to give a good 
account of the morives of their appearing in the ſtreets, as 
that they were going to fetch a phyſician, or the like. 

At the firſt ſtroke given by the watch on a great bell, a 
ſoldier or two comes and goes from one guard to the other, 
and as they walk along continually play on a fort of rattle 


the guard muſt alſo anſwer every call of the centinel on 


duty. The governor himſelf is obliged ſometimes to walk 
round the town, when his preſence is leaſt expected; and 
alſo the officers who keep guard on the walls, where they 
beat the hour on large drums of braſs, and ſend ſubalterns 
to examine the quarters that belong to their reſpective 
gates: the leaſt neglect is puniſhed the next day, and the 
officer is broke. | | 

This exact diſcipline, which prevents all nocturnal aſ- 
ſemblies, is expenſive to the emperor, for a great number 
of ſoldiers are kept intirely to take care of the cities; they 
are all foot, and have large pay. Beſides their watching 
night and day, it is their duty to ſee that every perſon 
cleans the ſtreet before his door; that it is ſwept every 
day, and in dry weather watered morning and night; and 
that the dirt ve taken away after rain. The ſtreets being 
very wide, one of their chief employments is to labour at 
keeping the middle of the ſtreets clean, for the convenience 
of paſſengers : after they have taken up the dirt, they level 
the ground ; for the city is not paved. 

To prelerve order in the cities, they are divided into 
wards, each of which has a principal, who takes care of 
a certain number of houſes, and is anſwerable for every 
thing that happens within his diſtrict; and if any tumult 
ſhould be raiſed, and the mandarine not be immediately 
informed of it, he would be ſeverely puniſhed. 

Maſters of families are equally reſponſible for the con- 
duct of their children and ſervants, and perſons in autho- 
tity are eſteemed guilty when thoſe who ſhould pay them 
obedience and reſpect have committed a crime; even the 
very neighbours themſelves are obliged to lend their mutual 
aſſiſtance, whenever any misfortunc happens, or any crime 
is committed, 

If a quarrel happens among the populace, and they come 
to blows, they take care to ſhed no blood; and therefore 
if they chance to have any weapon of ſteel in their hands, 
they lay it afide, and uſe only their fiſts. They frequently 
put an end to their conteſts by complaining to the man- 
darine, who fitting in his chair of tate, ſurrounded by his 
interior officers, coolly hears both parties plead their cauſe; 
after which he ſentences the culpable perſon to be baſti- 


nadocd in his preſence, and ſometimes both together. 


There 
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There are common proſtitutes in China as well as in 
other countries; but as they naturally cauſe ciiturbances, 
they are not permitt d to live within the walls of the city. 
The houſes they inhabit are of a particular kind, and ſe- 
veral of them lodge together, generally under the manage- 
ment of a man, who is anſwerable for any diſorder they 
{hall occaſicn: yet, notwithſtanding this, lewd women are 
ſcarcely tolerated ; for ſome governors of cities will not 
permit them to live within their diftrict. 

A good guard is always kept at the gates of every city, 
who examine all paſſengers that enter in; eſpecially if any 
ſingularity renders them ſuſpected ; ſo that if their coun- 
tenance, air, or accent, raiſes a ſuſpicion of their being 
ſtrangers, they are immediately ſtopped, and notice ſent 
to the mandarine. It is one of their principal maxims, 
which they believe greatly contributes to good govern- 
ment, that foreigners ought not to be ſuffered to ſettle in 
the empire; for, beſides their hatred and contempt of other 
nations, they are perſuaded people of different countries 
would introduce a diverſity of manners and cuſtoms, which 
would gradually bring on perſonal quarrels, that would 


end in parties, and proceed to rebellions fatal to the tran- 


quillity of tne empire. 


$ ET . 


Of the Chineſe Funks and Barks, with their Method of raiſing 
the Barks up the Torrents of the Sluices of the Canals; of 


thetr hauling them from one Cana! to another ; and the Manner 


in which they ſail down the Cataracts of the Rivers. Of 


their Flaats, and of the ut incrs Compajs uſed by te 


Chineſe, 
4 1 HE Chineſe junks are in every reſpeQ inferior to our 
ſhips, few carrving more than from two hundred 


and fifty to three hundred tons, and re properly only 
wide barks, about eighty or ninety feet in length, wih wo 
maſts. The fore part is not made with a beam "wad, but 
is ſplit and riſes up in the manner of two winys or horns, 
which las an odd appearance. The ſtern is iplit in the 
midde, in order to afford thelter for the rudder in a high 
ſea, This rudder, which is about five or fix fect broad, 
may eaſily be raiſed or lowered by means of a cable that is 
faitened to it from the ſtern, Theſe veflels have neither 
mizen-maſt, bow-ſprit, nor ſcuttle, but only a main-maſt 
and fore-maſt ; to which they ſometimes add a top-maſt, 
that is of little ufe. Their main-maſt and fore-maſt are 
placed very near each other, and their proportion is com- 
mouly as two to three and the height of their main-maſt 
is uſually two-thirds of the whole length of the veſſel. 
Their maſts, fails, and rigging are _— rude ; for 
their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned than 
by barking them, and lopping off their branches. Each 
maſt has only two ſhrouds of twiſted rattan, which are of- 
ten both ſhifted to the weather ſide; and the halyard, 
when the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. The 
ſajls are of mat, ſtrengthened every three feet by an hori- 
zontal rib of bamboo; they run up the maſt with hoops, 
and when they are lowered down, fold upon the deck. 
Theſe vellels are not caulked with pitch and tar, but 
with a particular kind of gum, mixed with lime and the 
tnicads of raſped bamboo, and, by means of a well or two 
at the bottom of the held, they kcep the veſſel pretty dry, 
by drawing out the water in buckets ; for they are unac- 
quainted with the uſe of pumps. Their anchors are not 


mate of iron, like ours, but of iron-wood ; and they pre- 
een! that they are much more ſerviceable than thoſe of 


con, becauſe tacy will not bend: however, the two ends 
a commonly tipt with iron., Theſe veſlels are very in- 
d.frent ſailers, though they hold much more wind than 
ours, becaule of the ſtiffneſs of the fails, which do not 
viel! to the” gale: 

The wadiys carry no cannon, and appear utterly inca- 
Fable of reſiſting any European armed veſſel. Nor is the 
trate provided with ſhips of conſiderable force, or of a 
better conſtruction, to protect their merchant-men ; for at 
Canton, where their principal naval power is doubtleſs 
{::ioncd, commodore Anſon faw no more than four men 
F war junks, of about three hundred tons burthen, af the 
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ten guns, the largeſt of which did not exceed a four 
pounder. 

The barks appointed to carr/ the mandarines into the 
provinces, are flat-bottomed ; they are of three ſorts, and 
ſome of them are very large and neat, being painted, gilt, 
embelliſhed with dragons, and japanned both within and 
without, Thoſe of the middle ſize are moſt in uſe, 
and are about twenty-four feet long, ſixteen broad, and 
nine in depth from the deck. Betfides the cabbin of the 
maſter of the bark, who has his family, his kitchen, two 
rooms, one before and another behind, there is a hall 
about fix or ſeven feet high, and eleven broad; an anti. 
chamber, two or three other rooms, and a by-place with. 
out ornaments, which form the mandarine's apartment, 
and are all upon the ſame deck. It is all coloured with 
red and white japan, and adorned with. carved work, 
painting, and gilding upon the cieling, and on the ſides; 
the tables and chairs are japanned with red and black; the 
hall has windows on each fide, which may be taken away 
at pleaſure, Inſtead of glaſs they make uſe of very thin 
oyiter-ſhells, or fine ſilk glazed with tranſparent wax, and 
adorned with painted trees, flowers, and a variety of 
figures. The deck is ſurrounded with galleries, through, 
which the ſailors paſs and repaſs, without incommading the 
paſſengers. This apartment. is covered with a kind of 
platform, open on all ſides, and upon it fit four or hve 
muſicians, who make a harmony that can raviſh no ears 
but thole of a Chineſe. The hold is divided into ſeveral 
apartments that contain the baggage. The ſails, as in the 
other veſſels, are made of mats, 

To force on the g: at barks, they alſo make uſe of long 
thick poles, or elſe of oars of ſeveral thapes. Theſe are com- 
monly poles, with a bioad end, and a hole in the mid- 
dle to receive the pegs fixed on the ſides of the bark: there 
are others that are never taken out of the water, but are 
moved to the right and left, and reſemble the motion of a 
hih's tail, Wnen the winds are contrary, or they are 


abliged to go againſt a rapid ſtream, they are drawn along 


with ropes, which are generally formed of canes made in- 
to threads. | 

The bark that carries a great mandarine, has always 2 
ſmall and light one appointed to go before, to give notice, 
that all things neceſſary may be prepared in the paſſage; 
and he is always followed by ſeveral others, one of which. 
contains his kitchin, eatables, and cooks, and another is 
full of ſoidiers. All theſe barks have their rowers, and, 
in caſe of neceſſity, are alſo drawn with. ropes along the 
bank, by a number of men that are ſupplied by the man- 
darines of each city, and are changed every day. 

When a number of mandarines go together, which is 
often the caſe, they ſpend their time very agreeably ; they 
viſit each other almoſt every day, without being troubled 
with ridiculous ceremonies, and mutually treat each other. 
This ſociety appears the more agreeable from its not being 
forced and conitrained as in other places, by the incum- 
brances of nice ceremonies, nor ſubject to thoſe ſuſpicions 
that a free correſpondence would infalibly create, were they 
to act with ſuch freedom in the cities. 

There are an infinite number of barks belonging to pri- 
vate perſons, and ſome that are very convenient, are let 
out to learned or wealthy men who have a mind to travel; 
others that are of a larger ſize are uſed by the merchants 
in commerce: beſides, there are a prodigious multitude of 
other barks, in which whole families reſide, and have no 
other habitation. In the ſmalleſt ſort of theſe, where there 
are no cabbins, they uſe thin mats about five feet ſquare, 
which they ſet up in the form of an arched roof, to defend 
them from the rain and heat of the ſun. 

Some of the barks reſemble a kind of gallies, and are 


proper for ſailing on the rivers, ſea coaſts, and among the 


iſlands. Theſe are as long as our trading ſhips of three 
hundred and fifty tons,. but they draw only two feet wa- 
ter; their oars are of a great length, and do not tie a-eroſs 
the ſides of the bark, like thoſe in Europe, but are ſup- 
ported on the outſide, almoſt in a parallel line to the body 


of the veſſel; hence the oars are eaſily moved, and they 


go very ſwiftly. 


The merchants who tradein timber and ſalt are eſteemed the 
richeit in all China. Theſe merchants cauſe the timber to 


be cut don in the mountains, when being ſawed into beams, 
planks, 
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planks, and boards, it is brought to the fide of the 
rivers; they then Hore holes in the ends of the pieces, 
and fattening them together, form floats hve feet high, ten 
broad, and of any length, there being ſome that extend 
half a league. The ſcveral parts of the raft thus joined, 
move eaſily any way, like the links of a chain, and are 
guarded by four or five men on the fore part with poles and 
oars; while others, placed at equal diitances along the 
ſides, help to conduct it. Upon theſe rafts they build from 
ſpace to ſpace booths or houſes, covered with boards or 
mats, where they dreſs thcir proviſions, {tow their move- 
ables, and take their reſt. In the different cities at which 


they touch they ſell theſe houſes along with their timber. 


They float above fix hundred leagues when they convey 
the timber to Pekin. 

If the Chineſe, as it is affirmed, be the firſt inventors 
of the mariner's compaſs, they have hitherto made little 
advantage of that admirable diſcovery, but ſteer their courſe 
by a card of a very ſimple make. The rim of the box 1s 
divided only into twenty-four points, initead of thirty-two, 
and is placed upon a bed of ſand. They direct the head of 
the ſhip to the rhumb they defign to —— upon, by the 
help of a filken thread, which divides the ſurface of the 
card into two equal parts. For inſtance, to fail ſouth-eaſt, 
they put this rhumb parallel to the keel of the ſhip, and 


then turn the veſſel till the needle points to north-weſt, 


marked on the rim. The needle of the largeſt compaſs 
is about three inches long, one end of which has a kind of 
flower de luce, and the other a trident. The Chineſe are 
ſo abſurdly ſuperſtitious as even to worſhip the compals, 
to offer it incence, and place meat before it. 

Though the Europeans greatly exceed the Chineſe in 
the art of navigation in the open ſea, yet upon rivers and 
canals they have a particular ſkill that we are not maſters 
of. In the canals are ſluices made to retain the water, and 
theſe they are able to aſcend and deſcend, which cannot be 
done without great art and conſiderable danger. One of 
theſe ſluices is called by the Chineſe, The queen and miſ- 
treſs of heaven, on account of its extraordinary height; and 
yet up this great fall of water the barks are drawn by four 
or five hundred watermen, or more if required, many of 
whom haul by a great number of ropes faſtened to the prow, 
while others labour at capſtans placed upon the walls of 
the canal. When the ropes are all faſtened they begin to 
haul up the ſluice leiſurely by the ſound of the baſon, on 
which they at firſt ſtrike — till near half of the bark 
is raiſed above the upper channel; and then beating faſter 


on the baſon, all the watermen haul together, and at one 


pull mount the veſſel up and ſecure it in the dead water, 
between the ſides of the canal and the current. 

The barks deſcend this fall with more ſpecd and caſe, 
but with much greater danger, To prevent any accident 
men on each fide hold ropes faſtened to the bark, and 
give them way or hold them tight as they fee occafion. 
There are others in the veſſel with long poles to keep her 
in the middle of thꝭ canal. As ſoon as ſhe has got down 
into the lower ſtream, the ropes are let go, and ſhe 
ſhoots forward with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow thot from a 
bow. | 

Beſides the ſteep water-falls in the canals, there are 
certain rivers that low with prodigious rapidity acroſs 
abundance of rocks, for the ſpace of ſeventy oreighty leagues 
together, forming a moſt rapid and dangerous current. 

n the province of Fo-kien there is a river in which the 
cataracts are continual, and the people ſail eight or ten 
days in perpetual danger of periſhing, the torrents being 
broken by a thouſand points of rock that ſcarce leave 
breadth ſufficient for the paſſage of the barks, There are 
nothing but turnings and windings, while the contrary 
currents daſhing againſt each other, hurry the bark along 
with ſurpriſing velocity, You are always within two 
feet of ſhelves, that in avoiding one you fall foul upon ano- 
ther, unleſs ſecured by the ſurpriſing ſkill of the pilot. No 
people in the world, except the Chineſe, are capable of un- 
dertaking ſuch voyages; yet, notwithſtanding all their 
_— ſcarcely a day paſſes in which ſome veſſel is not 
ot, 

The barks they make uſe of are built with very thin 
light timber, that they may be more eaſily managed, and 
are divided into five or fix apartments, ſeparated by ſtrong 
partitions; ſo that when tiicy ſtrike upon a rock only 


ene diviſion is filled with water, While the other parts 
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remaining dry, afford time to ſtop the leak; To check 
the rapidity of the motion where the water is not too deCp; 
fix ſeamen, three on each fide, hold a long poll againſt 
the bottom, and by means of a {mall rope give way b 
little and little; or one end being faſtened to tlie bark, 
and the other twined round the poll, it fiips leiſufely; and 
by a continual rubbing, ſlackens the motion of the veſſel: 
ſo that if the torrent be ever ſo rapid, yet, if it be even and 
uniform, you float with the ſame ſlowneſs as if you were 
on the calmeſt canal. | 

When the ſtream winds an! turns they have recourſe 
to a double rudder, ſhaped like an oar, forty or fifty feet 
long, one at the head and the other at the ſtern; All 
depends on plying theſe two great rudders : the reciprocal 
jerks they give the bark to drive it on or turn it into the 
current, to ſhun the rocks, or cut a torrent, and to purſue 
a fall of water, without running headlong with it, whirl 
it about a thouſand different ways. It is not navigation, 
ſays Le Compte, it is a manage, for no managed horſe la- 
bours more under the hands of a riding-matter, than the 
bark does under thoſe of the Chineſe mariners ; fo that 
when caſt away, it is not ſo much for want of ſkill as 
ſtrength : for did each of them, inſtead of eight men, 
carry fifteen, all the violence of the torrents would not be 


able to h urry them away. 


. X. 
A conciſe Iliſiary of China. The Authority and Power of the 


Emperor, his Kevenne and Forces, The Pemp in which he 
appears when be goes ta mate his Offerings at the Temple 
of Tien; with a Relation of a S:lemnity obſerved in 1752, 
when the freſent Emperor's Mother arrived at her Sixticth 
Tear of Age. 


3 form of government in China appears to have 
been invariably monarchical, and the fucceſſion ge- 
nerally hereditary, Their hiſtory divides the emperors 
into twenty-two dynaſties, or epochas of each imperial 
family that has ſucceſſively filled the throne ; which we 
have given the reader in the following table, | 


ae” "x ED 
8 2 Duration of 
Dy naſtics. Emperors. = any pr each Dynaſty 
| 3 Dynaſty, |} 3 
I Hya 17 2207 441 | 
Il Shang or Ing] 28 1766 644 
III Chew 35 1122 874 
I 4 248 42 
. 25 | 206 4:6 
[After Xt. 
VI Hew-han 2 220 45 
N = 265 155 
VIII Song 420 59 
IX Th 5 $79 | 23 
X Lyang 4 502 $3 } 
XI Chin 5 555 35 
XII Swi 1 590 28 | 
XIII Tang 20 618 289 
XIV Hew-lyang 2 907 16 
XV Hew-tang 4 923 13 
XVI Hew-tiin 9 936 11 
XVII Hew-han 2 947 4 
XVIII Hew-chew 3 951 9 
XIX Song 18 900 320 
XX Ywen 9 1280 88 
XXI Ming 16 1368 277 
| XXII Ting 3 1645 $23... 
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China was firſt viſited by an European in the thirteenth 
century, it being then diſcovered by Fr. Paulo a Ve- 
netian. His account was afterwards confirmed by the 
Portugueſe about 200 years ago, when they penetrated to 
this remote coaſt. 

The hiſtory of China, till the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, furniſhes very few intereſting. events; it is little 
better than a dry narrative of the names and ſucceſſions of 
their different emperors, and the frequent civil wars which 


aroſe between them and their petty princes, Theſe oc- 
| N caſioned 
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caſicned no revolutions in the form of government, and 
furniſhed no important facts for the hiſtorian, The Tar- 
tars ſeem to be almoſt their only foreign enemy until about 
the thirteenth century; the conqueſt of Japan was pro- 
jected by ſome of their emperors, Which occaſioned fre- 
quent wars between the two ſtatcs, | 

About 630 years after Chriſt it is reported that a Chriſ- 
tian embaſſy came over land to China in the reign of 
Taytſong, by whom they were graciouſly received, 
and Kercher, in his China 1i[u/trata, relates, that in the 
city of Si-ngnan-fu was dug up in 1645 a monumental 
marble table, on the top of which was engraved a crols ; 
it was ten feet long and ſix broad, with an inſcription in 
Chineſe and Syriac characters, relating, that “ an angel 
had brought tidings of the Meſſiah's being born of a Vir- 
gin in Judea, and of his birth being manifeſted to eaſtern 
kings by a new {tar in the heavens, who came an offered 
the divine infant their preſents ; that ſo the law, and pre- 
dictions of four-and- twenty prophets might be thereby 
accompliſhed ; and that Olopouen came into China in 
the year of Chriſt 1636, where he met with a kind recep- 
tion from the emperor : who, having examined his Jaw, 
and acknowledged the truth of it, iſſued out an edict in 
favour of him and his religion.“ In 1127 a formidable in- 
vaſion by the Tartars, under their king Ho-tling, ſeemed 
to threaten the ſubverſion of the Chineſe empire. He pe- 
netrated as far as Nanking, which he made himle!f matter 
of; but being vigorouſly attacked by the emperor's forces 
retreated precipitatcly, after having reduced the royal pa- 
lace at Nanking to aſhes. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century the emperor 
Shi-tſu undertook the conqueſt of Japan, for which pur- 
poſe he tranſported thither an army of 1c0,0c0 men, but 
the deſign miſcarried, and the whole armament was ſhip- 
wrecked, and totally loſt. | 
About the year 1617 the eaſtern Tartars, whoſe nation 
had been nearly extirminated by the Chineſe four centu- 
ries before, had riſen to ſuc} an height of power as to en- 
able their king Tyen- ming to lead an army of 50,000 men 
into the province of Leautong, provoked at the treatment 
which the Chineſe merchants ſhewed his ſubjects, as well 
as by the contemptuous manner in which his remon- 
ſtrances were treated by the governing mandarines. He 
penetrated into the province of Petcheli, and aſſumed the 
title of Emperor of China ; but after a conflict continued 
for ſeveral years, he was at length obliged to abandon his 
enterprize, and retire into his own territories. 
In 1628 Whay-Tſong, or Zun-Ching, mounted the 
imperial throne of China; in him the Chineſe race of 
emperors terminated, and the 22d dynaſty began in the 
perſon of the Tartarian conqueror, who effected the 
greateſt revolution in the empire of China that their an- 
nals record, and as it is the moſt important part of their 
hiſtory, we ſhall relate it more circumſtantially. 
The empire was then torn with inteſtine broils : the 
long wars that had been waged againſt their northern 
neighbours had drained the public treaſury, and the peo- 
ple were oppreſſed with grievous taxes. The unhappy 
emperor had entruſted his army, deſtined to attack the Tar- 
tars, to a traitor named Y wen, through whoſe perfidy the 
Tartars made a ſudden inroad, and beſeiged the imperial 
city of Peking. By the treaſonable practices of the ſame 
general, Mau-ven-long, an old experienced commander, 
was carried off by poiſon; himſelf, however, did not 
eſcape the due reward of his crimes ; for, being ſeized by 
order of the emperor, he was put to death, Whilſt the 
force of the eaſtern Tartars was become ſo formidable 
to the northern parts of the empire, the other provinces 
were full of revolters, who compoſed a formidable body 
of malecontents, under the conduct of a general named 
Li. The delightful province of Honon became the ſcene 
of their ravages; he attacked Cuifong its capital, 
which, by a ſudden breaking down of the dykes of the 
yelow river, was laid under water, and its inhabitants, to 
the amount of 300,000 ſouls, periſhed in the inundation, 
Li in the mean time purſued his conqueſts with great ſpi- 
rit : he procured the aſſiſtance of the populace by grant- 
ing them every kind of indulgence, and freeing them from 
all taxes, whilſt the mandarines, and ſuperior orders of the 
ſtate, he plundered and put to death without mercy. His 
rapid ſucceſs led him to aſſume the imperial dignity, and 
lova after he marched againſt Peking, having firſt found 
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means to convey into that city a certain number of his 
creatures, diſguited, who threw open the gates to him vn 
his firſt appearance. He entered the city in triumph, at 
the head of zoc, oo men, whilſt the diitracted crupcror 
found himſelf pent within his palace, and utterly unable 
to make head againſt ſo formidable an enemy. In this 
extremity he made an effort to quit his palace, at the head 
of his guard, conſiſting of about 6co men; but his for- 
tunes were ſo deſperate, that theſe chooſe to makewgerms 
with the conqueror, by forfaking their matter, Bein 
thus deprived of every means of etcaping his mere les 
enemy, he retired (according to Palafox, who relates the 
conqueſt of China) into a wood, with his queen and 
daughter, where his grief ſo overcame him as to deprive 
him of ſpecch : his queen, perceiving his emotion, retired 
further into the wood, and there hung herſelf. The em- 
peror, pierced to the heart at this melancholy ſight, wrote 
theſe words on the border of his veit : I have been baſely 
deſerted by my jubjefts ; do whit you will with my body, but 
ſpare my people. Having done this, he cut off the young 
princeſs' head with a ſtroke of his ſcymitar, and then 
hanged himſelf, His miniſters, concubines, and faithful 
adherents followed the example of their maſter, by diſ- 
patching themſelves. 

Li, by this event, procured a general ſubmiſſion to his 
authority : no one was hardy enough to oppole fo potent 
an uſurper but prince U-fan-ghey, who commanded the 
imperial forces in the province of Lyan-tong. The tyrant 
marched againſt and beſieged him. To force this prince 
to ſurrender, Li cauſed his aged father, whom he had ſe- 
cured as an hoſtage for the behaviour of the ſon, to be 
brought before the walls, loaded with fetters, threatning 
to put him to death unleſs the place was immediately ſur- 
rendered. But the ſtrong tie of filial affection could not 
ſhake the conſtancy of U-ſan-ghey, any more than the 
dread of death could intimidate the venerable father, 
who encouraged his ſon to perſiſt to the laſt in his oppoſi- 
tion to the tyrant. This heroic patriotiſm made no im- 
preſſion on the cruel heart of Li, who cauſed the poor old 
man to be put to death. U- ſan-ghey, now doubly excited 
to revenge, applied to the eaſtern Tartars, who ha been 
forced to evacuate China, for aſſiſtance againſt the tyrant. 
Tſong- te, their * readily marched to his aſſiſtance 
with a formidable body of troops. The approach of this 
army diſheartened the timorous Li, who retreated to Pe- 
king, where he committed every ſpecies of wanton cruelty, 
ſacking the city and palace, and, after ſetting fire to the 
buildings, he retreated to the province of Chenſi; but 
nothing certain is related of him after thistime. 

IJ'ſong-te having thus delivered China from a cruel ty- 
rant, laid claim to the imperial dignity as the reward of 
his ſervice. He had been privately brought up from his 
infancy among the Chineſe, and was well verſed in 
their ee and learning, as well as acquainted with 
their genius and cuſtoms, which qualiſications recom- 
mended him to the mandarines and generals, and pro— 
moted a ready acquieſcence jn his deſigns: but this prince 
did not live to ſee his glory perfected, He nominated 
his ſon Sun-chi a minor for his ſucceſſor, who, by the wiſe 
conduct of the three ſurviving brothers of 'I'fong-te, ef- 
fected the revolution ſo auſpiciouſly begun: this great 
event happened in 1644. 

U-fan-ghey, the firſt mover of this buſineſs, was ho- 
noured by the young prince with the dignity of King, and 
title of Ping-ſi, which ſignifies, The pacifier of the weſt , 
but theſe honours did not render him inſenſible of the. 
miſchiefs which he had brought upon his country ; for, 
as he was wont to term it, he had been ſending for lions ta 
drive away dogs, He lived near 40 years after this event. 
The ſouthern provinces were then to be brought to yield 
obedience to the Tartarian emperor : in the conflict moit 
of the relations of the late emperor, Whay-tſong, loſt 
their lives. The city of Canton made the moſt 1efolute 
ſtand againſt the Tartars, for which it was given up to the 
fury of the ſoldiery. It is truly wonderful that fo power- 
ful an empire, almoſt equal to Europe in extent, and 
containing double its number of inhabitants, ſhould, 
in the courſe of a very few years, be brought under ſub- 
jection to a foreign prince: but the moderation and wit- 
dom of their young emperor effected as much as his arms; 
and the attachment which he ſhewed to the eſtabliſhed 
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laws and forms, of government,and his impartiality in dif- 
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penſing honours and emoluments, completed his con- 


Thus the Chineſe and Tartars wete united into one nation; 
and by this union the latter ſecm rather to have ſubmitted 
to the laws of the former, than to have impoſed any upon 
them. In reality, Tartary is become ſubject to China, 
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which {till holds the ſeat of empire, and has the ſupreme 
courts of juſtic:. Thither flows all the wealth of the united 
kinzdonss-; and there all honours are conferred, Thus 
China has gained a great addition of ſtrength from Tar- 
tary, and has now no enemy to fear. Their northern 
neighbours arc under the ſame ſoverei n, who keeps them 
in ſuch ſubjection, that they are no longer able to diſturb 
the repoſe of the empire. Many of the petty kings of Tar- 
tary are no more than his viceroys, and the emperor has 
forts and garriſons throughout their whole country, In 
ſhort, Tartary, inſtead of becoming the ſeat of govern- 
ment, is the place of baniſhment for the guilty, who are 
ſent thither with their families to people thoſe vaſt deſarts, 
that their children who are born there may be accuſtomed 
to hardſhips, and loſe the ſoftneſs and puſillanimity of the 
Chineſe, in the rougher temper and manners of the Tar- 
tars. 

Kang-hi ſuccee led to the throne on the death of 
of his father who had reigned 18 years. During 60 
years in which he poſſeſſed the throne, his kingdom 
flouriſhed. On his death he was ſucceeded by his fourth 
ſon Yong-ching, in 1722, who lived to the year 17 36. 
In 1731, 2 dreadful earthquake overthrew the city of 
Peking, The moſt remarkable event in this reign was 
the ſeverity with which the Chriſtians were treated, at the 
ſame time that the jeſuits received diſtiuguiſhing marks of 
the royal favour. The laſt accounts from this diſtant 
country inform us of the preſent emperor Kien-long who 
ſucceeded to that dignity in 1736, being no ways inclined 
to extend toleration to the Chriſtian converts, 
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when any of the provinces are afflicted with calamitics, 
the emperor thuts himſelf up in his palace, abſtains from all 
pleafures, and publiſhes decrevs to cafe ſuch provinces of 
their uſual taxes, | 

The ſeals of the empire are conſiderable enſigns of the 
imperial authority, and are applicd to authorize all public 
acts. The emperor's ſeal is near eight inches ſquare, and 
is a very fine Jaſper ; a precious ſtone ſo highly eſteemed 
in China, that none but the emperor is allow-d to uſe it. 
The honorary ſeals given to the princes of the blood are 
of gold ; thoſe of the viceroy, great mandarines, or ma- 
giſtrates of the firſt order are of ſily2r ; while thoſe of the 
inferior mandarines are either of braſs or lead, and are 
either larger or ſmaller, according to the dignity of thoſe 
magiſtrates. 

Theſe ſeals are cartied before the mandarines when they 
perform any ceremony, or viſit perſons to whom they would 
ſhew reſpect; they are then depoſited in a gold box, 
placed upon a kind of litter, ſupp.rted by two men, who 
walk before the chair of the mandarine, | 

The revenues of the emperor are amazingly great ; but 
it is not eaſy to give an exact account of them, becauſe 
the annual tribute is paid partly in money and partly in 
commodities ; it particularly ariſes from the produce of 
their lands, as rice, wheat, and millet : from ſalt, ſilks, 
ſtuffs, linen, cotton, with innumerable other articles. 
All theſe, together with the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, 
annually amount to above twenty-one millions ſterling. 

'The troops he conſtantly keeps in pay amount to + 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers; theſe are 
ſtationed near the great wall, and other fortified places; 
a part of theſe alſo compoſe his guards, and thoſe of the 
mandarines, whom they eſcort on their journeys, and at 
night keep watch about their barks or at their inns. The 
emperor likewiſe maintains near five hundred and ſixty-five 
taouſand horſes to remount his cavalry ; and for the uſe of 


The emperor has an abſolute authority, and the reſpect | the poſts and couriers who convey his orders, and thoſe of 


paid to him is a kind of adoration ; his commands are as rea- 
dily and as ſtrictly obeyed as if they came from heaven, 


| 
; 


the tribunals, into the provinces, 
'The emperor enjoys the.right of making peace and war, 


nor are any admitted to ſpeak to him but on their knees; and he may conclude treaties upon what conditions he 
not even his eldeſt brother, unleſs .it be at his command, | pleaſes, provided they are not diſhonourable to'the empire. 


None, except the lords who attend him, are allowed to 


{tand in his preſence ; but when they ſpeak to him, they 


put only one knee to the ground, 

The officers receive the ſame honours when they repre- 
ſent the emperor's perſon, and give his orders, either as 
mandarines of the preſence, or as envoys. His governors 
alſo receive the ſame honours when they adminiſter juſtice, 
becauſe they are his repreſentatives. Indeed ſuch reſpect is 
paid to the emperor, that the princes of the blood, and all 
the grandees of the court, not only kneel before him, but 
before his chair, his throne, his cloaths, -and every thing 
made for his particular uſe, 

Perfons of the higheſt rank are not allowed to ride on 
horſeback or to paſs in a chaiſe before the gates of his pa- 
lace, but are obliged to alight at a place appointed for that 
purpoſe. If the emperor falls dangerouſly ill it creates a 
general alarm, the mandarines aſſemble in one of the courts 
of the palace, and paſs whole days and nights without re- 
gard to the inclemency of the air or the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
imploring heaven on their bended knees to reſtore his 
health, | | 

Yellow ts the imperial colour, and none are allowed to 
wear it but the emperor aud thoſe who attend his perſon. 
His veſt is adorned with dragons that have five claws : 


this is his coat of arms, which none elſe muſt bear. He has 


the diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, norcan 
any criminal ſuffer death till he has confirmed the ſentence. 

The princes of the blood are allowed a palace and a 
court, and have a revenue agreeable to their rank. The 
are obliged to live at court, but have not the leaſt degree 
of power, The emperor alone diſpoſes of all places in the 
empire, He nominates the vi-eroys and governors, and 
diſplaces them at his pleaſure. He chooſes which of his 
lons he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor; and if he prefers to the 
eldeſt one of more diſtinguiſhed merit, his name becomes 
immortal, 

In order to preſerye their reputation, the emperors are 
continually enquiring into the {tate of the empire, affeR- 
ing a kind of paternal care for their people; particularly 
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ſpect which is his due. 


To check in ſome meaſure the unlimited power of the 
emperor, every mandarine is permitted to tell him his 


faults, provided it be done with all that ſubmiſſion and hu- 


mility that is agreeable to the veneration and profound re- 
Here the mandarine, who obſerves 
any thing in the emperor's conduct inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution of the empite, draws up a requeſt, where, hav- 
ing expreſſed his profound reſpect for his imperial majeſty, 
he moſt humbly beſeeches him to refle& upon the ancient 
laws and good examples of the great princes his predeceſſors, 
and then take notice in what inſtances he apprehends the 
emperor has deviated. from them, This requeſt lies upon a 
table among many other petitions that are daily preſented, 
and which the emperor is obliged to read. If upon this he 
does not change his conduct, he is again admoniſhed as 
often as the mandarine's zeal and courage will permit him 
to do it; for they cannot, without great danger, venture to 
expoſe themſelves to his reſentment. | 

But the manner in which their hiſtories are wrote, is 
alone ſufficient to keep within bounds any prince who has 
the leaſt regard for his fame, A certain number of men, 
who are choſen on account of their learning and impartia- 
lity, remark with all poflible exactneſs not only all the 
prince's aCtions, but even his words ; and each of theſe 
perſons takes minutes of every thing that paſſes, without 
communicating his obſervations to the others, and puts 
the papers, containing his remarks, through a chink into 
an office ſet apart for that purpoſe. _ 

Thus they ſet down every thing that occurs in his ad- 
miniſtration ; but that neither fear on the one hand, nor 
hope on the other, may biaſs them to be partial in the ac- 
count they give of the emperor, this office is never opened 
during the prince's life, or while any of his family fit on 
the throne, When the crown paſſes into another line, 
or dynaſty, all theſe looſe memoirs are | eve together, 
and after having compared them, they from thence com- 
poſe the hiſtory of that emperor ; and it he has acted witely, 


propoſe him as an example to poſterity, or if he has been 
negligent of his duty, and acted inconſiſtently with 2 
goo 


1 


good of the people, expoſe him to the cenſure of the 
public, 

Ihe emperor has two ſovereign councils ; one, called 
the extraordinary council, is only compoſed of princes cf 
the blood; the other, called the council in ordinary, has, 
beſides the princes, ſeveral min ſters of ſtate, named colaos 
who examine all ſtate- affairs, and make their report to the 
emperer, by whom they are finally determined. 

The pomp with which he goes to make his offerings in 
the temple of Tien is very extraordinary. The pro- 
ceſſion begins with twenty-four drums ranked in two files, 
and twenty-four trumpets formed of a wood greatly eſ- 
teemed by the Chineſe. They are about three fect long, 
and about eight inches in diamater at the end, adorned with 
circles of old. After them follow twenty-four men in a 
line, armed with red ſtaves ſeven or eight feet long, var- 
niſhed and adorned with gilt foilages. Next to theſe are 
a hundred ſoldiers carrying halberts, the iron part of 
which terminates in a creſcent. Then follow an hun- 
dred men with red maces ornamented with flowers, and 
gilt at the end. Then advance four hundred very fine 
lanterns; four hundred flambeaux made of wood, which 
burn a long time and yield a very great light ; two hun- 
dred men with ſpears, ſome adorned with tuſts of filk of 
various colours, others with the tails of foxes, Icopuids, 
and other animals: twenty-four banners, on which are 
painted the ſigns of the zodiack, which the Chineſe di- 
vide into twelve parts: kfty-ſix other banners, whereon are 
repreſented the fiſty-ſix conſtellations, to which the Chi- 
neſe reduce all the ſtars: two hundred fans, on which are 
painted various figures of dragons, birds, and other ani- 


mals, theſe are ſupported by long gilt fticks ef rc 
umbrellas richly adorned, and a beaufet ſupported by the 


officers of the kitchen, and furniſhed with gold utenſils, 
ſuch as ewers, baſons, &c, Then appears the emperor 
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on horſeback richly dreſſed, and on each fide is held a mag- 


nificent umbrella, large enough to ſhade both him and 
his horſe ; he is ſurrounded with ten Jed horſes ; theſe arc 
always white, with the ſaddles and bridles enriched with 


gold and jewels ; and alſo by a hundred ſpearmen, and. 


pages of the bed-chamber. | | 

After them the princes of the blocd, the reguloes, the 
chief mandarines, and the lords of the court appear in the 
ſame order, and in their proper habits, together with hve 
hundred young gentlemen belonging to the palace richly 
clad, followed by a thouſand footmen in red gowns bor- 
dered with flowers, and ſtars of gold and filvcr ; in medi- 
ately after thirty-ſix men carry an open chair, followed 
by another that is much larger and cloſe, ſupported by a 
hundred and twenty chairmen ; then appear four large 
waggons, two of which are drawn by elephants, and two 
by horſes covered with embroidered hr uſings; every cha- 
riot and chair is followed by a company of fifty men to 

uard it. This proceſſion is cloſed by two thouſand man- 
* of letters, and two thouſand mandarines of arms, 
or officers of war, richly dreſſed in their proper habits. 
The ſame order is always invariably obſerved. 

P. Amyot, a jeſuit miſſionary, relates a ſingular ſolem- 
nity obſerved at Peking in 1752, when the preſent empe- 
ror's mother entered on the ſixtieth year of her age. The 
mandarines and great officers of ſtate vied with each other 
in exhibiting ſomething to ſurprize and captivate the em- 
peror and his mother. Great preparations were made for 
many months, and the moſt eminent artiſts, in every branch 
e be On the banks of the river which runs by 
Peking, where the proceſſion was to paſs, were erected 
temporary buildings in diverſified taſtes, gilt and embel- 
liſhed in the moſt ſplendid faſhion of the country, in 
which were diſpoſed bands of muſic, comedians, or re- 
freſhments for the emperor and his mother. In, the = 
of Peking were erections of different kinds, with a ric 
diſplay of filks, mock-diamonds, and mirrours ; in ſhort, 
every thing that is rare and curious in art or nature in the 
four quarters of the world, were repreſented on this occa- 
fion. Some weeks before the day of ceremony the ſtreets, 
which are here extremely wide, were divided into three 
parts, to accomodate the vaſt conflux of people who re- 
forted thither, with a commodious fight of this pomip- 
ous exhibition, The midde of the ſtrect was tet 
apurt for the horſemen and equipages, whilſt the fide paths 
were reſerved for foot paſſengers, ane for thule who went, 
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the other for thoſe who came. The women, who in this 
country are not -ſuffered to go abrond with the men, Had 
certain days ſet apart for thein, in which they miglit tree; y 
traverſe the ſtrects and gratify their curiulity, by obi 
ing the ſplendor exhibited in honour of one of their wy, 
ſex. One hundred old men, ſuppoſed to be collected 
from the different provinces of the empire, aud to be aged 
one hundred years each, were uniformly cluathed, and 
carried on their breaſts a large filver medal, on which were 
engraved characters expreſſing the province they repre. 
ſented ; theſe were called the 100 old men who pay ho- 
mage to her majeity, and wiſh her as many years of lite as 
they have among them. The antient ſages, or immori:!:, 


as the Chineſe call them, to the number of 3 times E, 


were required allo to ſwell th empreſs's triumpb, aud ta 
wiſh her their own wiſdom and immortality ; tor which 
purpoſe their ſtatues ſomewhat above the human fie wore) 
placed near the outſide gate of the palace: they were te- 
preſented by different figures in various attitudes, to fin- 
nify the particular virtues of which they were the ſymbols. 

Of the proceſhon the Father gives us no purucular 402 
count, as none are permitted to gaze on the emperor when 
he appears abroad but ſuch as arc attendants on his pott; 
he only relates, that the emperor preceded h:s mother a 
few paces, and waited on her as her *iquire, On quitting 
the water, the proceſſion paſſed from the weſtern gate to 
the palace, the emperor mounted on horſeback, his mo- 
ther in an open Chaiſe, attended by the retinue of the court 
on foot, which cloſed the ſolemnity. 

Such is the reſpect paid to an aged parent by one of the 
moſt deſpotie and moſt powerful princes upon earth! Tue 
term of bo years is a remarkable period among the Chineſe, 
which they diſtinguiſh by the name of cycle. | 


Ss. EC: TT: 2a 
Of the Nabil. 


ONE but thoſe who belong to the reigning family 
N have any title of diſtinction : theſe poſſeſs the rank 
of princes, in whoſe favour five honary degrees of nobi- 
lity are eſtabliſhed, much like thoſe of dukes, marquiſles, 
earls, viſcounts, and barons in Europe, "Theſe titles are 
granted to the children of the emperor, and to thoſe to 
whom he gives his daughters in marriage, who have reve- 
nues aſſigned them equal to their dignity, but not the leaſt 
power. When the founder of the preſent Tartarian fa- 
mily was ſettled on the throne, he conferred on his bro- 
thers, who were numerous, and had contributed by their 
valour to the conqueſt of many countries, ſeveral titles of 
honour,'to which the Europeans have given the appella- 
tion of reguloes or princes of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
rank, and it was then determined, that trom among the 
children of every regulo one ſhould always be choſen 19 
ſucceed his father in the ſame dignity, 

The emperor alſo creates others of an inferior fort, 
which are beſtowed on ſuch ot the other children as are 
moſt worthy. But though thoſe of the fourth and fifth 
ranks are above the greateſt mandarine in the empire, they 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh themielves from the manda- 
rines, either in their habits or equipage, except their wear- 
ing the yellow girdle, whico is common to all the princes 
of the blood as well thole that podefe dipnicics, as thotr 
who have none, but the latter hide it, aud arc aſhamcd 
to let it be ſeen, when their circumſtances will not p rwit 
them to have an equipage ſuitable to their birth, 

Theſe princes of the royal blood are vllowed a palace 
and a court with officers, and a revenue {uitrble to their 
rank; but have not the leaſt authority cv:r the people. 
All the princes live at court, and have houtcs and lande, 
beſides the revenue they receive from the emperor, 

Theſe princes, beſides one lawful witc, have genera} 
three others, on whom the emperor bettaws titles, awd 
whoſe children take place next to thote of the law fu! 
wife, and are more reipectad than thote of their conc: - 
bines, of whom they have as many as they pleaſe, Thau 
have alſo two forts of ſervants, the one flaves, and thr 
other Chineſe or Tartars, whom the empcror beſtows 
upon them; the latter are part of their retinue, and among 
theſe are conſiderable mandarines, and even vicctoys, why 
are entirely ſubject to their will; aud aiter their death 
become ſubject to their childreu, 
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| Yet theſe princes have no other employment than 


making their appearance __ nioraing at the emperor's 
palace, and afhſting at public c-remonies : after which 


they return home, and have nothing to do but to govern |: 


their families; for they are not permitted to viſit each 
other, or even to lodge out of the city without lea ye. 

But the family eſteemed the moſt noble in all China is 
that of the celebrated Confucius, of whom we ſhall give 
ſome account in treating of the religion of the Chineſe. 
The honours conferred on that great man have been con- 
tinued in a direct line for two thouſand years in the per- 
ſon of one of his nephews, who is called, The nephew 
of the Great or the Wiſe Man. 

The emperor fometimes beſtows titles of honour upon 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, and gives them for hve, 
tix, or more generations, in proportion to the ſervices = 
have done the public. Sometimes, when a perſon has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner, the em- 
peror not only beſtows on him theſe titles, but by diſtinct 
patents extends them to the father and mother, the grand- 
father and the grandmother of him he has honoured : or 
rather he beſtows upon each a particular title of honour in 
acknowledgement of the care they have taken in the educa- 
tion of a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed meri-, All his rela- 
tions are ſo proud of the dignity, that they cauſe it to be 
written in ſeveral parts of their houſes, and even upon the 
lantcrns that are carried before them when they walk in 
the evening, which infallibly procures them great reſpect. 

Henceit is evident, that except the family of Confucius, 
and the princes related to the reigning family, no perſon 
in China is noble, any farther than his merit is rewarded 


by the emperor ; for every one is of the rank of which he | 
judges him worthy, and all the reſt are numbered among | 


the vulgar. | : 
The mandarines, who are the governors of provinces 


and cities, and, according to their different ranks, enjoy 


all the poſts under the government, are choſen for their 
proficiency in learning, Bur the children even of thoſe 
who enjoy the higheſt offices under the emperor, are in 
danger of ſinking to the rank of the vulgar, and are often 
obliged to follow the meaneſt profeſſions, It is true, the 
ſon of a mandarine may ſucceed to his father's wealth, 
but not to his dignity or reputation: he muſt riſe by the 
ſame ſteps as thoſe by which his father roſe ; and, by ap- 
plying himſelf to ſtudy, be like him advanced for his 
learning. | | 


SE CT. I 


Of the different Tribunals, the Mandarines, the Honour: 


that are paid them, their Power, and their Offices : the 
civil: Regulations for the Adminiſtration of Tuſtice, and 
the Puniſhments inflicted on the Guilty, 


HERE are at Pekin fix ſovereign courts, whoſe 
F: authority extends over all the provinces of China, 
each of which has different matters under its juriſdiction. 

The firſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal of the man- 
darines, preſides over all the mandarines, watches over 


their conduct, and examines their good and bad qualities, 


that they may be rewarded or degraded by the emperor ac- 
cording to their deſerts, | 

The ſecond called the royal treaſury, has the care of 

the treaſure, expences, and revenues of the emperor, and 
of railing the ſupplies. 
The third ſupreme court, named the tribunal of rights, 
hath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, of arts and 
ſciences, of the imperial muſic, and its officers, and exa- 
mines thoſe who are candidates for degrees. 

The fourth ſupreme court, called the tribunal of arms, 
has the management of the ſoldiery of the whole empire, 
and of all the fortreſſes, arſenals, and magazines of arms, 
and in general of every thing neceſſary for the defence and 
ſecurity of the empire. Were 

To the fifth ſupreme court belongs the examination of 
criminals, in order to judge and ſentence them as the laws 
require. | 

'The fixth and laſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal 
of public works, has the inſpeRion of all public buildings, 
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vicetoys. It has likewiſe the fuperintendance of the tris 
umphal arches, towers, bridges, rivers, canals, lakes; 
{treets and highways. | | 

Each of thefe courts is divided into ſeycral offices, the 
principal of which is managed by a preſident and two aſ- 
ſiſtants, who have the final inſpection of all that comes 
under the notice of that court, and the reſt are under of- 
ficers, conſiſting of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors, 
all ſubject to the preſident of the principal office. | 

As there might be reaſon to apprehend, that bodies in- 
veſted with ſuch power would gradually weaken the im- 
perial authority, the laws have prevented this inconveni- 
ence, by making it neceſſary for each of theſe courts to 
have the aſſiſtance of another to put its decifions in exe- 
cution : as for inſtance, the army is ſubject to the fourrh 
ſupreme court, which is that of war, but the payment of 
the troops belongs to the ſecond ; and the arms, tents, and 
waggons come under the cognizance of the ſixth court; 
ſo that no military enterprize can be put in execution 
without the concurtence of theſe different courts, 

To prevent the unjuſt and iniquitous practices that 
might take place in any of theſe courts, there is an officer 
in each, who attends to all their proceedings, and, tho? 
he is not of the council, is preſent at all their aflemblies. 
His office obliges him to give private information to the 
emperor of the faults committed by the mandarines, not 
only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but in their 
private conduct : they even admoniſh the emperor him- 
lelf when he ſtands in need of it. Theſe public cenſors 
are extremely dreaded, and the very princes of the blood 
ſtand in awe of them, 

The mandarines are nominated by the emperor, and 
conſiſt of all on whom he beſtows any authority in the 
provinces. They are governed by two general officers, 
on whom all the reſt depend. One is the viceroy of a 
ſingle province, and the other has two, and ſometimes 
three provinces ſubject to him. They are both at the 
head of a ſupreme tribunal in the province where all im- 
portant affairs are decided, and to them the emperor ſends 
his orders, while they take care to tranſmit them to all 
the cities in their diſtrict, | 

The cities are of three different orders, and have alſo 
their governors and ſeveral mandarines who adminiſter 
juſtice, There are likewiſe mandarines that have the care 
of the poſts, with the royal inns and barks in their diſtrict, 
Others have the inſpection of the army; others take care 
of the rivers: others overſee the repairing of the high 
roads, and the employment of others is to viſit the ſea- 
coaſts, They have alſo power to puniſh criminals, and 
are a kind of ſubſtitutes of the fix ſupreme tribunals of the 

court, 
All the mandarines are extremely fond of the enſigns of 
their office, by which they are diſtinguiſhed not only from 
the common people, but from all others of the learned, 
eſpecially thoſe of an inferior rank. This mark of their 
dignity conſiſts in a piece of ſquare ſtuff, which they wear 
upon their breaſts, and is richly embroidered with a de- 
vice peculiar to their office. Some have a dragon with 
four claws ; others an eagle, or a ſun; and the manda- 
rines of arms bear lions, tigers, leopards, &c, 

There is an abſolute dependence between the ſeveral 
powers which govern the empire. The moſt inconſider- 
able mandarine regulates every thing within the extent of 
his diſtrict, but depends on other mandarines, whoſe 
power is greater, but are dependent on the general officers 
of every province, as theſe latter are on the tribunals of 
the imperial city, and the preſidents of the ſupreme courts, 
who keep all other mandarines in awe, while they them- 
ſelves tremble before the emperor, in whom reſides the 
imperial power. 

The eaſe with which a ſingle mandarine governs the 
people is ſurprizing: he only publiſhes his orders on a ſmall 
piece of paper ſcaled with his ſeal, and fixed up in places 
where the ſtreets croſs, and he is inſtantly obeyed. This 
proceeds from the extraordinary veneration paid him by 
the people. He ſeldom appears in public without a ma- 
jeſtic train; he is richly dreſſed, and is carried in ſummer 
by four men in an open gilded chair, which in winter 1s 
covered with filk, and is attended by all the officers of the 
| tribunal, ſome carrying whips, others long ſtaves, or iron 


and the palaces of the emperor, princes of the blood and 
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chains, the noiſe of which makes the people tremble, for 


they 
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the people, and give them a kind of ſermon on all the ſo 
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they are naturally timorons, and know that they cannot 


eſcape correction if they venture to diſobey his commands. 
Hence, whenever he appears, the people in the ſtreet: 
ſhow their reſpect, not by bowing, which would be 
thought a culpable familiarity, but by retiring on one 
fide, ſtanding upright with their arms hanging down; 
and in this poſturc, which they eſtcem the moſt reſpect- 
ful, they ſtand till the mandarine has paſſed by. 

Nothing can equal the oftentatious parade with which a 
viceroy appears in public; for as the Chineſe arcever fond 
of ſhew, it is not very ſurpriſing that ſo great an officer 


ſhould appear with all poſſible pomp. | 
Firſt advance two men beating upon copper baſons, to 
give notice of his approach; then come eight enſign- 
bearcrs, having, on their enſigus, the viceroy's title of ho- 
nour in large characters. Theſe are followed by fourteen 


ſtandard-bearers, on whoſe ſtandards are the ſymbols of 
his office, as the dragon, phoenix, flying tortoiſe, and other 


animals. Then advance fix officers, cach bearing a board | 


raiſed high, on which is written, in large golden charac- 
ters, the particular qualities of this mandarine ; two others 
bear, the one a large umbrella of yellow ſilk three heights 
above one another, and. the other the caſe in which the 
umbrella is kept. Then come two archers on horfe back, | 
at the head of the chief guards: the guards armed with 
large hooks adorned with ſilk fringe: two other files of 
armed men, ſome bcaring maces with long handles, and 
others having maces in the form of a ſerpent. Other 
guards bear ſharp axes, and ſome are armed with ſcythes, 


then come two porters loaded with an handſome cheſt, 
containing the ſeal of his office: two men beating on 


kettles: two officers, each with a cane to keep the crowd 


at a diſtance : two men-bearers, with gilt maces in the 
form of dragons, and many officers of juſtice ; ſome armed | 


with whips, or flat ſtaves, to give the baſtinado: others 
carrying chains, whips, cutlaſſes, and hangers: then 
come two ſtandard- bearers and the captain who commands 
the company. Theſe precede the viceroy, who is carried 
in his chair, ſurrounded by pages and footmen, with an 
officer near him holding up a large fan in the form of a 
ſcreen. He is followed by ſeveral guards, ſome carrying 
maces, and others long handled ſabres; after which come 
ſeveral enſigns and cornets, with many domeſtics on horſe- 
back, each bearing ſomething belonging to the viceroy, 
When he travels in the night-time, inſtead of flam- 
beaux he has ſcveral large lanterns, on which are written 
the titles and quality of the viceroy, to inſpire every one 
with the reverence which is his due, | 
As the mandarines of cities and towns are appointed to 
protect the people, they muſt always be ready to hear their 
complaints. In an urgent affair they go to the manda- 
rine's palace, and beat upon a kind of kettle-drum, which 
is ſometimes on the ſide of the hall of juſtice, but generally 
out of the palace, that the people may beat upon it both 
by night and day. At this ſignal the mandarine, though 
ever ſo buſy, is obliged immediately to grant the audience 
2 is demanded ; but whoeyer po the alarm, unleſs 
there is fome, notorious act of injuſtice, is ſure to receive 
the baſtinado. | | | 
One of the principal offices of the mandarines is to in- 
ſtruct the people as the repreſentatives of the emperor, 
who is confidered as their common father ; and therefore, 
on the firſt and fifteenth of every month, they aſſemble 


cial and relative duties, | 
To prevent commotions among the people when they 
groan under oppreſſion, the leaſt diſturbance which hap- 
pens in a province is imputed to the viceroy, and if it is 
not immediately appeaſed, he is almoſt ſure of loſing his 
othce, 1 

The laws preſcribe, that no perſon ſhall enjoy the office 
of mandarine of the people, either in the city where he 
was born, or even in the province where his family has 
been uſed to reſide ; and generally he does not poſſeſs the 
fame office many years in the ſame place before he is re- 
moved. By this means he cannot contract any friendſhip 
with the people of the e ſo as to render lim partial, 
and not being acquainted with the mandarines that govern 
with him, he has the Teſs reaſon to ſhew them favour. If 
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own, he muſt live at leaſt ſifty leagues from it. This is 
becauſe he ſhould ſolely purſue the public good: if he ex- 
erciſed an office in his own country, he might be troubled 
with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and friends, aud 
would probably be biuſſed in his judgment, and do injuſ- 
tice to other pcrions ; or might be influenced by a prin- 
ciple of revenge againſt thoſe who had injured him or his 
relations, 

This ſcrupuloſity they carry fo far, that they will not 
allow a fon, a brother, or a nephew to be a ſubordinate 
mandarine where his father, brother, or uncle are ſupe- 
rior mandarines, leſt they ſhould favour each other, and 
eicher tolerate or wink at their faults; and beſides, it 
would be very hard for a father or a brother to draw up an 
accuſation againſt his ſon or his brother. | 

Every three years a general review is made of all the 
mandar:nes of th? empire, when every ſuperior mandatine 
enquires into the conduct of the inferior, and gives notes 
to every one containing praiſes or cenſures. For inſtance, 
the chiet mandarine of a city of the third order has under 
him three or four petty mandarines, to whom he gives 
notes, and ſends them to a mandariae of a city of the ſe- 
cond order on whom he depends : the Jutter, who has 
under him ſeveral mandarincs who govern cities of the 
third oder, examines theſe notes, and either agrees to what 
is inſerted, or adds other circumſtances, according to his 
knowledge. When the mandarine of the city of the ſe- 
cond oder has received the notes from all the mandarines 


er prog "gn, 8 r of the cities of the third order, he gives his note to them, 
xed ſtraight to the poles. Other ſoldiers carry halberds; 


and ſends a catalogue of all the mandarines in his diſtrict 
to the general mandarines of the province, who re ſide at 
the capital. This catalogue paſſes through their hands 
to the viceroy's, who having examined it in private, and 
afterwards with the four general mandarines, ſends it to 
court with his own remarks, that the chief tribunal may 
be fully acquainted with the conduct of all the manda- 
rines of the empire, in order that they may be rewarded 
or puniſhed according to their deſerts. 
In giving the aboye-mentioned notes, they write under 
their name and title of their mandarinate, that he is greedy 
of money, too ſevere in his puniſhments, or is too old to 
perform his office ; that another is proud, of a capricious 


temper, &c. 2 

When all the notes are arrived at Pekin, the chief tri- 
bunal examines them, and ſends them back to the vceroy, 
after ſetting down the reward or puniſhment appointed 
for each mandarine. Thoſe who have unfavourable notes 
are deprived of their offices, and thoſe who are commended 
are raiſed to a ſuperior mandarinate. 

But as the general officers might be bribed by the go- 
vernors of the cities, and thus connive at the injuſtice of 
thoſe who oppreſs the people, the emperor from time to 

time ſends inſpectors into the provinces, who go into the 

Cities and into the tribunals, while the mandarines give 
audience, and ſecretly enquire of the people how they be- 
have in their offices ; and if he finds any irregularity, he 
diſcovers the enſigns of his dignity, declaring himſelf the 
emperor's envoy : he then immediately brings to trial the 
guilty mandarines, and puniſhes them as the laws require; 
or, if the injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informations 
to court, that they may determine what is to be done. 

Theſe inſpectors of provinces are ſuppoſed to be pof- 
ſeſſed of the greateſt integrity; yet as they may be tempted 
to enrich themſelves at the expence of the guilty, whoſe 
injuſtice they may overlook, to keep them upon their 
guard, the emperor, when they leaſt think of it, goes into 
certain provinces in perſon, in order to hear the juſt com- 
plaints of the people againſt their governors ; and thoſe 
vifits make the mandarines tremble. 

In one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-nine the em- 
peror Cang-hi took a journey into the ſouthern provinces, 
and rode on horſeback, followed by his guards and abuut 
three thouſand gentlemen, The people met him in the 
cities with ſtandards, flags, canopies, and umbrellas, At 
the diſtance of every twenty paces they erected in the firects 
triumphal arches covered with the fineſt ſtuffs, and adorn- 
ed with feſtoons, ribbons, and tufts of filks, under which 
he paſſed. This great prince, being once at ſome diſtance 
trom his attendants, perceived an old man, who wept bit- 
terly, and asked him the reaſon, Sir (replied the man, 


* 


he receives an employment in a province joining to his 


who did not know him) I had but one child, in whom I 
placed 
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placed all my happineſ:, and with whom I truſted the care 
of my family, but a 1 artarian mandarine has taken him 
from me, ſo that | am deprived of all ſuccour, and proba- 
bly faall be ſo as long as I live ; for how can a poor man, 
like me, oblige the governor to do him juſtice ? This is 
not ſo difficult as you imagine, replicd the emperor, get up 
behind me, and guide me to his houſe: the man obeyed 
without ceremony, and in about two hours time they ar- 
rived at the palace of the mandarine, who did not expect 
this viſit, The guards and a great company of the em- 
peror's attendants, after having long ſearched for him, 
overtovk him at the mandarine's, and, without knowing 
what was the matter, ſoon ſurrounded the houſe ;z and 
others entered with the emperor, who having found the 
mandarine guilty of the violence of which he was accuſed, 
had his head cut off on the ſpot : then turning towards the 
afflicted father, „Jo make you amends, ſaid he, I be- 
« {tow upon you the office of the guilty perſon, who is 
« put to death; take care to fill his place with greater 
« moderation, and let his crime and puniſhment make 
« you fearful in your turn of becoming a dreadful ex- 
« ample to others.” | 
In ſhort, nothing could exceed the order eſtabliſhed by 
the Chineſe law, it the mandarines ſtrictly adhered to it; 
but this is far from being the caſe ; for they are not very 
ſcrupulous in violating the laws of juſtice and humanity 
in order to ſerve their private intereſt. There are no 
arcitices to which the inferior officers have not recourſe to 
deccive the ſuperior mandarines ; and among the Jatter 
{ome endeavour to impoſe upon the ſupreme tribunals of 
the court, and even to miſlead the emperor himſelf. In- 
deed they ſo artfully cloak their paſſions, and affect in 
their memorials ſack, an air of diſintereſtedneſs, that it is 
very difficult for the prince to avoid being deceived, 
Beſides, as their ſalaries are not always ſufficient to 
maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of injuſtice they 
commit, provided they are ſecret, are attended with no 
hazard, Miniſters of ſtate and the chief preſidents of the 
ſupreme courts ſometimes privately extort money from the 
viceroys of provinces, and thoſe again, to indemnify them- 
ſclves, oppreſs the ſubordinate officers, and theſe laſt re- 
imburſe themſelves by their exactions upon the people. 
No crimes, when they are diſcovered, paſs unpuniſhed in 


China; the baſtinado is the common puniſhment for flight 


faults, and the number of blows is proportioned to the 
nature of the offence : when theſe do not exceed twenty, 
it is eſteemed a fatherly correction, and is not infamous. 
The emperor himſelf tometimes commands it to be in- 
flicted on great perſons, and afterwards ſces and treats 
them as uſual. | 

A ſmall matter will incur this correction, as foul lan- 
guage, or fighting with the fiſts ; for if theſe things reach 
the mandarine's ears, he immediately cauſes them to be 
baſtinadoed ; which being done, they muſt kneel before 
him, bow their bodies three times to the earth, and thank 
him for the care he takes of their education. 

This puniſhment is performed with a ſplit bamboo, 


which is a wood that is hard, ſtrong, and heavy: the 


lower part is as broad as one's hand, and the upper ſmooth 


and ſmall that it may be eaſily managed. The criminal 


is laid down with his face to the ground, his drawers are 
pulled over his heels, and the ſtripes are given over his 
bare poſteriors. 

A mandarine may cauſe this puniſhment to be inflicted 
wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the poor vulgar 
not to diſmount from his horſe when a mandarine Dalles 
by, or to croſs the ſtreet in his preſence, to receive five or 
lix blows by his order, which is performed with ſuch ex- 
pedition, tnat it is often done before thoſe who are preſent 
perceive any thing of the matter. Maſters uſe the ſame 
correction to their ſcholars, fathers to their children, and 
— to puniſh their domeſtics, only the batoon is 
cls, 

Captain Hamilton, obſerves, that he knew an Engliſh 


gentleman who underwent the chaſtiſement of the bamboo; 


and upon this occation mentions a diverting incident, 


which, he ſays, he was told happened at Amoy, where he 


himſelf was preſent, and where the Engliſh traded before 
they removed to Canton. 

A mandarine, fays he, going in his chair, with his uſual 
retinue, met a failor with a keg of arrack under his arm, 


pounds. 
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Every body went off the ſtreet but the jolly ſailor, who 
had been taſting his arrack; yet was ſo mannerly as to 
walk afide, and give the mandarine the middle of the 
ſtreet; but one of the retinue gave the ſailor a box on the 
ear, which almoſt brought him to the ground; who nat 
reliſhing ſuch a ſalute, returned the compliment with 
great agility, The poor ſeaman was ſoon overpowered 
by the retinue ; but the mandarine ordered them to do 
him no harm, till he had ſent for the Engliſh linguiſt, who 
{von came. The mandarine told the linguiſt what had 
happened, and bid him afk the ſailor why he gave him that 
affront? The ſailor ſwore that the mandarine had affronted 
him, in allowing his ſervants to beat him while he was 
walking down the ſtrect civilly, with his keg of ſamſhew 
under his arm; and that he would box the mandurine, or 
any of his Fos for a Spaniſh dollar; and with that put 
his hand in his pocket and pulled out a dollar. 

The mandarine ordered the linguiſt to tell him what 
the ſailor ſaid, and why he pulled out his money. The 
linguiſt having told him, the mandarine laughed immode- 
rately ; and, after he had compoſed himſelt, aſked if the 
lailor would ſtant to his challenge, who ſwore he would, 
The mandarine had a "Tartar in his retinue famous for box- 
ing, at which he had won many prizes, and called for him 
to try his ſkill on the Engliſhman. The Tartar was a luſty 
man, and the ſailor ſhort, but well ſet, The Tartar pro- 
miſed an eaſy conqueſt, and to the combat they went. 
The Tartar was uſed to kick high at the belly, but at the 
firſt kick the ſailor had him on his back. Aſhamed of 
the foil he had received, the Tartar attacked him again; 
but he again tripped up his hecls, He then deſired to have 
a fair bout at boxing, without tripping, which Jack agreed 
to; and with his hcad battered the Tartar's face and breaſt 
with ſuch force, that, to uſe Mr. Hamilton's words, he 
was forced to yield to Old England. The mandarine was 
ſo pleaſed with the bravery and dexterity of the ſeaman, 
that he made him a preſent of ten tayals of ſilver. 

The wocden collar is a more infamous puniſhment, 
This is compoſed of two pieces of wood hollowed in the 
middle for the neck, and when it is put on, the perſon can 
neither ſee his feet nor put his hand to his mouth ; but is 
obliged to be fed by fome other perſon. This diſagreeable 
load he carries day and night : it is lighter or hcavier ac- 
cording to the nature of the oftence ; ſome weigh two hun- 
dred pounds and ſome are three feet ſquare and nve or fix 
inches thick; the common ſort weigh fifty or ſixty 

When theſe two pieces of wood are in the preſence of 
the mandarine joined about the criminal's neck, they paſte 
on each fide two long flips of paper, on which they fix a 
ſeal, that the two pieces may not be ſeparated without its 
being perceived: then they write in large characters the 
crime for which the puniſhment is inflicted, and the time 
it is to laſt, For inſtance, if it be a thief, a ſeditious per- 
fon, a gameſter, or a diſturber of the peace of families, he 
muſt wear it three months, They are generally expoſed 
in ſome public place ; but the criminals Rnd various Ways 
to eaſe themſelves, ſome walk in company with their rela- 
tions and friends, who ſupport the four corners that it may 
not gall their ſhoulders ; others have a chair to ſupport the 
four corners, and ſo fit tolerably eaſy ; and ſome kneel 
down, and placing the edge of the collar on the ground, 
amuſe themfeives with viewing the people as they 
paſs, 3 

At the expiration of the time of puniſhment, the crimi- 
nal is brought back to the mandarine, who having exhorted 
him to behave better for the future releaſes him from the 
collar; and to take his leave of him, orders him twenty 
ſtrokes with the batoon ; for the Chineſe never inflict any 
puniſhment, except a pecuniary one, which is not pre- 
ceded and followed by the baſtinado. | 

There are ſome crimes for which the criminals are 
marked on the cheek with a Chineſe character, ſignifying 
their crime. There are others for which they are ſen- 
tenced to draw the imperial barks ; and there are others 
for which they are condemned to baniſhment. 

There are three ways of puniſhing with death, the moſt 
honourable of which is, in their opinion, ſtrangling, which 
is frequently done by a bow-ſtring. In ſome places they 
put a cord of ſeven or cight feet long, with a running knot 


round the criminal's neck. I'wo ſervants belonging to 


the 
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the tribunal draw it hard at each end, then looſe it a mo- 
ment, and drawing it again the ſecond time, kill the 
criminal, 

Another kind of puniſhment is extremely cruel : this 
is inflicted on rebels and traitors, on a ſon who ſtrikes 
his father, and on mercileſs robbers z and is called cutting 
in ten thouſand pieces; The executioner faſtens the cri- 
minal to a poſt, then fleaing the ſkin off his head, pulls 
it over his eyes, and afterwards mangles him by cutting 
pieces from all parts of his body; and when he is weary 
of this barbarous exerciſe, he delivers him to the cruelty 
of the populace, But this cruel death is very ſeldom in- 
flicted; fot thoſe who rob, deterred by this puniſhment, 
never murder, 

The other is beheading, which is for crimes of great 
enormity, as murder, and is looked upon as very ſhame- 
ful, becauſe the head, which is the principal part of man, 
is ſeparated from the body ; and becauſe in dying they do 
not preſerve the human form as entire as it was when 
_ received it from their parents. The party condemned 
to ſuffer this puniſhment is not, on the day of execution, 
expoſed on a ſcaffold, but being made to kneel in ſome 
public place, with his hands tied behind him, a perſon 
holds him ſo faſt that he cannot move, while the exccu- 
tioner coming behind, takes off his head at one ftroke, 
and at the ſame time lays him on his back with ſuch dex- 
terity, that not a drop of blood falls on his cloaths, which 

on that occaſion are generally better than ordinary : for 
his relations and friends, though aſhamed to own him in 
thoſe unhappy circumſtances, uſually ſend him new 
cloaths, and cauſe proviſions and drink to be offered him 
by the way. | | 

The executioner is commonly a ſoldier; and his office 
is ſo far from being ſcandalous, that at Pekin he accom- 
panies the — girt with a ſaſh of yellow filk, and his 
cutlaſs is wrapped in ſilk of the ſame colour, to ſhew that 
he is veſted with the emperor's authority, 

Thoſe who ſuffer this death are alſo ſentenced to be de- 
prived of common burial, which in China is a moſt terrible 
infamy ; the executioner, therefore, after having ſtripped 
the body throws it into the next ditch. 

The Chineſe, being perſuaded that ſuch as are beheaded 
muſt have been diſobedient to their parents, and that this 
ſeparation of the members is a judgment that befals them 
for that crime, ſometimes buy the bodies of their parents or 
relations at a great price from the executioner, and ſow 
on the head again with abundance of lamentations, to 
attone in ſome meaſure for their diſobedience, T he execu- 
tioner, by thus ſelling the body, runs the hazard of being 
ſeverely puniſhed, unleſs he bribes the mandarine or the 
informer pretty high ; and on this account the body often 
coſts the relations ſix hundred or a thouſand crowns, 

'The ordinary torture cuſtomary in China to oblige cri- 
minals to make a confeſſion is extremely painful, and is in- 
flicted on the feet and hands: for the feet they make uſe 
of an inſtrument which conſiſts of three pieces of wood, 
one of which is fixed, and the two others move and turn 
upon it, The feet of the criminal being put in this ma- 
chine are ſqueezed ſo violently, that they make the ankle- 
bone flat. They place pieces of wood between the cri- 
minal's fingers, and tying them very hard with cords, leave 
them for ſome time in this torment. 

The Chineſe have remedies to diminiſh the ſenſe of 
pain ; and they are ſaid to have others, after the torture, 
ſo efficacious as to heal the criminal, who in a few days 
recovers the uſe of his limbs, 
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Of the Religions in China, particularly the ancient Religion of 
the Chineſe ; of that of Confucius ; of the Secis of Taoſe and 
of Fo; and of the Fews and Mahometans ſettled in China. 

Vith an Account of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, by the 
Romiſh Miſſionaries. 

5 ay” religion of China is two-fold. One as anci- 

ent as che empire itſelf, and probably introduced by 
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its founders. The other of much latet date, aud imported 
from India, not long after the birth of our Saviour: rhe 
latter, has idols, temples, ſacritices, prieſts, monks, ſeſti- 
vals, and many external rites and ceremonies. The for- 
met is free from all theſe, and is, perhaps, as autleſs and 
ſimple as any religion that was ever taught in the world. 
It preſcribes reverence to an inviſible Being, reſiding in the 
viſible Heaven, and diſtributing from. thence, happincis 
and miſery among mankind ; but it enjoins no particular 
worſhip to him: ſo that temples, prieſts, aſſemblies, ſacri- 
fices, and rites, are things entirely foreign to it. The 
emperor alone, at certain times, offers a ſactifice to this 
Powerful Being, in the name of his people. The moral 
part of this old ſyſtem is ſhort and eaſy: it conſiſts in ho- 
nouring the ſcrvants of Tien, or Chang-Ti (for fo they 
call the Supreme Being) that is the ſpirits preſiding over 
the mountains, rivers, foreſts, and other parts of the carth, 
and in ſome duties neceſſary to the welfare of the public, 
and of every particular family. Excepting theſe dutics, 
it allows great latitude to the natural inclinations and ap- 
petites of men, 

The latter religion, or that idolatry which was intro- 
duced by Fo, or ſos. a cclebrated Indian impoſtur, has a 
confiderable party among the populace, but is only tole- 
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rated in the ſtate, The wiſe men, and thoſe of diſtinction, 
; profeſs the old morality, which is the national religion, 


protected by the laws of the empire, and preached by the 
emperor himſelf. 

This ancient religion maintained, that, for the preſerva- 
tion of regularity, and purity of manners, thoſe who com- 
mand ſhould imitate the conduct of Tien, in treating their 


| inferiors as their children, and thoſe who obey ought to 


conſider their ſuperiors as their fathers. 

The religion of China is comprehended in ſome anci- 
ent and valuable books, which they call the Five Volumes; 
it appears from one of theſe ancient books, that this Tien, 


the object of public worſhip, is the principle of all things, 


the father of the people, independent, almighty, omniſci- 
ent; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are fully known, 
and who watches over the conduct of the univerſe ; who is 
holy, without partiality, a rewarder of virtue, puniſhing 
wickedneſs, and raifing up and caſting down the kings of 
the earth, according tohis pleaſure: that public calamities 
are exhortations for the reformation of manners; and 
that the end of theſe evils is followed by mercy and pood- 
neſs, 

Fohi, who was one of the heads of the colony which 
came to ſettle in this part of the eaſt, and is acknowledged 


to be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, gave public 


marks of his profound veneration for the Supreme Being. 
He kept in a park fix ſorts of animals to ſerve as victims 
in his ſacrifices, which he ſolemnly offered twice a year 
at the two ſolſtices, when all the people left their employ- 
ments, and joined with the prince in obſerving theſe feſ- 
tivals. | 

Chinnong, Fohi's ſucceſſor, added to theſe ſacrifices two 
offerings at the equinoxes ; that in the ſpring to implore 
a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth, and that in autumn 
after the harveſt was over, to offer the firſt fruits to 
Changti, This prince cultivated a field with his own 
hand, and made a ſolemn offering of both the corn and the 
fruit. | 

Hoangti, who aſcended the throne after Chinnong's 
death, fearing leſt bad weather ſhould hinder him from 
offering the ufual ſacrifices in the open air erected a large 
temple in which they might be offered in all ſeaſons, and 
wherein he himſelf inſtructed the people in their principal 
duties, His ſucceſſors generally followed his example ; and 
it appears from the Chineſe books, that for the ſpace of 
two thouſand years the nation acknowledged, reverenced, 
and honoured with facrifices the Supreme Being and So- 
vereign Lord of the univerſe, | 

At length the troubles which aroſe in the empire, the 
civil wars by which it was divided, and the corruption 
of manners which became almoſt univerſal, had very near 
ſupreſſed the ancient doctrine, when Confucius aroſe 
and revived it, by giving freſh reputation to the ancient 
books: he lived about 500 years before Chriſt. 7 
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This great philoſopher made a collection of the moſt 
excellent maxims of the antients, which he followed him- 
ſelf, and taught to the people. He preached up a ſevere 
morality, and endeavoured to prevail upon men to con- 
temn riches and worldly pleaſures, and to eſteem temper- 
ance, juſtice, and other virtues : he ſtrove to inſpire them 
with ſuch magnanimity as to be proof , the frowns 
of princes, and with a fincerity incapable of the leaſt diſ- 
guiſe. What is moſt to be admired, was his preaching 
more by his example than by his words, whence he reaped 
conſiderable fruiis from his labours; kings were governed 
by his counſels, and the people reverenced hith àg a ſaint, 
Yet he frequently met with reverſes of fortune, which 
obliged him to travel from province to province, and was 
often reduced to ſuch extremities, that he was in danger 
of ſtarving. | : i 5 

He ſent ſix hundred of his diſciples into different places 
of the empire to reform the manners of the people, and 
uſed frequently to ſay, It is in the Weſt where the true 
ſaint is found. This ſentence was ſo imprinted in the 
minds of the learned, that ſixty- four years after the birth 
of our Saviour, the emperor Ming- ti ſent ambaſſadors into 
the Weſt, with ſtrict orders to continue their journey till 
they ſhould meet this ſaint. Other authors aſſert, that he 
was induced to ſend theſe ambaſladors, from a dream which 
reminded him of this ſentence of Confucius, 

Confucius ſeems to have carried the religion of na- 
ture as far as unaſſiſted reaſon could poſſibly reach. 
Though after his death he was revered by the greateſt 

t of the nation as an eminent ſaint, as a meſſenger in- 
ſpired and ſent by heaven to inſtruct mankind, and almoſt 


as a god; yet very — interpreters aroſe, who explained 


away the ſimplicity and purity of his doctrine, and, by in- 
rroducing idle diſtinctions and ſuperſtitious obſervances, by 
wreſting his meaning and giving falſe interpretations of 
the antient books, they deſtroyed the worſhip due to the 
Supreme Being, and formed a ſyſtem of religion and philo- 
ſophy equally impious and abſurd. This is now the re- 
ligien of the learned, who, while they pay homage to the 
memory of Confucius, are far from following his precepts 


or imitating the innocence and ſanctity of his life. The 


emperors have even ordered, that the literati ſhould an- 
nually celebrate a feſtival to his honour, | 
- The evening before this feſtival a butcher comes and 
kills a hog, and the ſervants of the tribunals bring rice- 
deer, fruit, lowers, and herbs, which they ſet on a table, 
on which are placed wax-candles and cenſers. The next 
day the governors, and the ſeveral orders of the learned, 
repair, with drums beating and hautboys ſounding, to the 
hall of the feaſt, where the maſter of the ceremonies com- 


mands them ſometimes to bend forwards, ſometimes to 
| kneel and bow their heads to the earth, and ſometimes to 


riſe and ſtand on their feet. 

The ceremony begins with the chief mandarine's taking 
ſeparately meat, rice-beer, and pulſe, which he preſents 
before the tables of Confucius, the muſic playing all the 
while to verſes ſung in honour of that great philoſopher. 
Afterwards they repeat his eulogium, which is ſeldom 
more than eight or ten lines, in praiſe of his wiſdom, 
knowledge, and good morals, The ceremony is con- 
cluded with repeated bows and reverences at the ſound of 
flutes and hautboys, and reciprocal compliments amon 
the mandarines. At length they bury the blood and hair 
of the animal they have offered ; and burn, in token of 
joy, a large piece of ſilk faſtened to the end of a pike, and 


hanging to the earth in the manner of a ſtreamer. The 


formula is the ſame throughout all the cities of the em- 
pire; and theſe honours which are, in effect, paid to Con- 
fucius, inſpire the doctors with 2 emulation. They 
afterwards go into the ſecond hall to pay certain honours 
to the antient governors of cities and provinces, who are 
famous for having behaved well in their employments; 
and then paſs into a third hall, where the names of citi- 
Zens, celebrated for their virtues and talents, are exhibited, 
and there perform ſeveral other ceremonies, 

The author of the ſect of Taoſſee was born two years 
before Confucius ; his name was Laokiun, and his diſci- 
pies pretend, that he did not come into the yorld till forty 


years after his conception. His books, which are ſtill ex- 
tant, are ſuppoſed to be much diſguiſed by hi, tpllowers ; 
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though there are ſtil] many ſentiments worthy of a moral 
philoſopher; 1 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſect of Fo, or Foe. 
The ambaſſadors ſent to the Weſt, as already mentioned, 
having tranſported the idol Fo into China, and with it a 
corruption of the Fables with which the Indian books are 
filled, that religion ſpread through the empire. | 

Fo lived and died in India, where he was firſt worſhip- 
| ped as a god, and his doctrines ſpread through all the Eaſt, 

'The Chineſe as well as Japaneſe call his prieſts Bonzes, 
the Tartars, Lamas; the Siamefe, Talapoins. His diſ- 
ciples did not fail to diſperſe a great number of favles 
after his death, and eaſily perſuaded the fimple and credu- 
lous, that their maſter had been born eight thouſand 


| times ; that his ſoul had ſucceſſively paſſed through dif- 


ferent animals, and that he had appeared in the figure of 
an ape, a dragon, an elephant, &c. Thus this pre- 
tended god was worſhipped under the ſhape of various ani- 
mals, and the Chineſe built ſeveral temples to many dif- 
ferent idols. | . 
The bonzes of China ſay there is a great difference 
between good and evil, and that after death the good will 
be _—_— and the wicked puniſhed ; that man ought 
not to kill any living creature, or take what belongs to 
others; not to be guilty of impurity ; to forbear lying, 
and to drink no wine, But efpecially they muſt be kind to 
the bonzes, procure them the neceſſaries of life, build them 
monaſteries and temples, that by their prayers and pe- 
nances the fins of the people may be expiated. At the 
funeral obſequies of your relations, ſay they, burn gilt and 
ſilver paper, and garments made of filk, and theſe in the 
other world ſhall be changed into gold, ſilver, and rich 
habits: by this means your e relations will enjoy 
every thing neceſſary, and be able to reconcile the eighteen 
guardians of the infernal regions, who, without theſe 
bribes, would be ineXorable. If you neglect theſe com- 
mands you muſt expect nothing after death but to become 
a prey to the moſt cruel torments ; while your ſoul, by a 
long ſucceſſion of tranſmigrations, ſhall paſs into the vileſt 
animals, and you appear in the form of a mule, a horſe, 
a dog, a rat, or ſome more contemptible creature. | 
The many Chineſe who believe the doctrine of the 
 tranſmigratior of ſouls, are the dupes of the bonzes, who 
hnd this opinion of great uſe in raiſing charitable contribu- 
tions, and enlarging the revenues; and from this they 
find means to practiſe many frauds upon the people. Le 
Compte ſays, that two of thoſe bonzes ſeeing in the yard 
of a rich peaſant two or three large ducks, proſtrated 
themſelves on'their faces before the door, ſighing and weep- 
ing bitterly. The good woman ſeeing them from her 
chamber window, came down to learn the cauſe of their 
grief. We know, ſaid they, that the ſouls of our fathers 
have paſſed into the bodies of thoſe creatures, and our fear 
left you ſhould kill them, will certainly make us die with 
grief, I own, ſaid the woman, we intended to ſell them, 
but ſince they are your fathers, I promiſe to keep them. 
'This was not what the bonzes wanted. But, continued 
they, perhaps your huſband will not be ſo charitable, and 
then if any accident ſhould happen to them, you may be 
ſure it will kill us, At length, after a long diſcourſe, the 
good woman was fo far moved with their pretended grief, 
that ſhe committed the ducks to their care. They took 
them with great reſpect, proftrated themſelves before them 
twenty times; but that very evening made a feaſt of them 
for ſome of their ſociety, | 
As they cannot trick people every day in this manner, 
they endeavoured to get meney from them, by doing public 
acts of penance, for which they are highly eſteemed by 
the pegple, who ſhew them much pity and compaſſion : 
ſome drag after them a long iron chain faſtened to the neck 
or legs; crying at every door, Thus weexpiate your faults, 
and ture this deſerves an alms. Others in publick places 
beat their head againſt a ſtone till they are almoſt covered 
with blood. They have ſeveral other acts of penances, but 
that which follows appears moſt extraordinary. | 
One day, ſays the laſt mentioned author, I met in the 
middle of a town a young bonze, whoſe genteel and 
modeſt lo k might excite any one's compaſſion. He ſtood 
upright in a kind of ſedan, the inſide of which was full 
of nails with their points ſticking towards him, ſo hae 
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ne Could not move without being wounded, Two fel- 


lows carried him from houſe to houſe, while he endea- 
voured to move the compaſſion of the people, by telling 
them he was ſhut up in that chair for the good of their 
fouls, and was reſolved never to leave it till they had 
bought all the nails, which amounted to above two thou- 
ſand, at ſix-pence a piece; but that the very ſinalleſt of 
them would bring incomparable bleſſings on them and their 
families. That by buying them they would do an action 
of diſtinguiſhed virtue, ſince theſe alms were not beſtow- 
ed on the bonzes, to whom they might find other opor- 
tunities of being charitable, but on the god Fo, to whom 
they were going to build a temple. 
Theſe wretches, to preſerve their fect, purchaſe chil- 
dren of ſeven or eight years old, inſtruct them in their 
myſteries, and make them young bonzes ; but they are 


generally very ignorant, and there are few who underſtand 


the doctrines they profeſs. 

The bonzes are of different degrees; for beſides thoſe 
employed in collecting alms, a ſmall number of them gain 
the knowledge of books, ſpeak politely, and employ 
themſelves in viſiting the learned, and inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the favour of the mandarines. Though they 
have not a regular hierarchy, they have their ſuperiors, 
whom they call great bonzes, and this rank adds to the 
reputation they have acquired by their age, gravity, meek- 
neſs, and hypocriſy. . i 

In every province are certain mountains on which are 
idol temples that have greater credit than the reſt. Ihe 

ple go far in pilgrimage to them, and when they are at 
the foot of thoſe mountains, proſtrate themſelves at every 
ſtep they take in aſcending. Thoſe who cannot go on 
pilgrimage, deſire ſome of their friends to purchaſe a large 
rinted ſheet of the bonzes. In the middle of the ſheet 
1s the figure of the god Fo, and upon his garment, and 
round about it, are a multitude of ſmall circles. The de- 
votees alſo hang on their necks, and round their arms, a kind 
of bracelet compoſed of an hundred beads, and eight large 
ones, On the top is one of an extraordinary ſize. When 


they turn theſe beads upon their fingers, they pronounce | 


theſe myſterious words, O mi to Fo, the ſignification of 
which they themſelves do not underſtand, They make 
above an hundred genuflexiovs, and then draw one of 
theſe red circles upon the paper. From time to time they 
invite the bonzes to come to the temple to pray and to 
authenticate by their ſeal the number of circles they have 
drawn. This they carry in a pompous manner to fune- 
rals in a ſmall box ſealed up by the bonzes, and call it a 
paſſport for travelling from this life to the next. This 
— 200 coſts them a conſiderable ſum ; but they ſay they 
ought not to complain of the expence, becauſe they are 
ſure of a happy journey. | 
In ſome cities are ſeveral ſocieties of ladies, who are 
commonly of a good family, and advanced in years, aud 
conſequently have money to diſpoſe of. They are ſupe- 
riors of the ſociety in turns, and it is generally at the ſu- 


perior's houſe that the aſſemblies are held. Whenever 


they meet, a bonze, pretty well advanced in years, is pre- 
ſident of the aſſembly, and ſings hymns to the god Fo; 
the devotees join in the concert, and after having ſeveral 
times cried O mi to Fo, and beaten ſome ſmall kettles, 
they ſit down to table and regale themſelves. 

n ſolemn days they adorn the houſe with idols placed 
in order by the bonzes, and with groteſque paintings re- 
preſent the torments of hell. The prayers and feaſt laſt ſe- 
ven days, during which their principal care is to prepare 
and conſecrate treaſures for the other world. For this pur- 
poſe they build an apartment with paper painted and gilt, 
containing every part of a perfect houſe: this they fill with 


a great number of paſteboard boxes, painted and varniſhed, 


in which are repreſented ingots of gold and filver, made 
of gilt paper, Of theſe there are ſeveral hundreds deſigned 
to redeem them from the dreadful puniſhments which the 
king of the infernal regions inflicts on thoſe who have 
nothing to give him; and a number of them by them- 
felves, to bribe his officers, the reſt, as well as the houſe, 
are for lodging, boarding, and buying ſome office in the 
other world. All theſe little boxes are faſtened by pad- 
locks of paper, and then ſhutting the doors of the paper 
houſe, they ſecure it with locks of the ſame ſubſtance, 
When the perſon who has been at the expence happens 
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to die, they burn the houſe with much ceremony; and af- 
terwards both the keys of the houſe and of the little cheſts, 
that the good woman in the other world may be able to 
open them, and take out the gold and ſilver after the pa- 
per is turned into thoſe metals, 

All that has been hitherto mentioned relates only to the 
exterior doctrine of Fo, but as to the interior very few of 
the bonzes themſelves are capable of underitanding its 
myſteries. 'T'hey teach that a vacuum, or nothing, is the 
beginning and end of all things ; that from this nothing 
all things were produced, and to it ſhall return; and that 
all beings, both animate and inanimate, differ from each 
other only in their form and qualities, In order to live 
happily we muſt continually ſtrive, ſay they, by medita- 
tion and frequent victories over ourſelves, to become like 
this principle, and to that purpoſe muſt accuſtom ourſelves 
to do nothing, to wiſh for nothing, and to think of no- 
thing. The nearer a man approaches to the nature of a 
ſtone, or the trunk of a tree, the greater is his perfection. 
In ſhort, it is in indolence and in inactivity, and in a cel- 
ſation of all defires, and annihilation of all the facultics 
of the ſoul, that virtue and happineſs conſiſt, When a 
man has once attained this ſtate, all his tranſmigrations 
are at an end, he has nothing to fear, becauſe properly he 
is nothing, or, if he is any thing, he is happy. : 

The greateſt part of the learned, and particularly the 
diſciples of Confucius, have warmly attacked this doctrine, 
proving that this apathy, or rather monſtrous ſtupidity, 
overturned all morality; that man is raiſed above other be- 
ings only by his thinking and reaſoning faculties, and 
by his application to the knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue ; that to aſpire after this fooliſh inactivity is renounc- 
ing the moſt eſſential duties, aboliſhing the neceſſary rela- 


— 


tion of father and ſon, huſband and wife, prince and ſub- 


ject ; and that if this doctrine was followed it would re- 


duce all the members of the {tate to a condition much in- 


ferior to that of the brutes. 
Though the mandarines are men of letters, and deteſt 


the idols of Fo and Tao, yet when there is a great drought, 


too much rain, or the country is ravaged by locuſts, they 
endeavour to pleaſe the people by having recourſe to thoſe 
idols, and do not omit paying ſolemn viſits to the tem- 
ples, which, contrary to their cuſtom, they perform on 
foot, ſometimes negligently dreſſed, and their thoes made 
of ſtraw. They are accompanied by the ſubordinateman- 
darines and principal perſons of the city ; but on their ar- 
rival at the temple, they only light up twoor three ſmall 
ſticks of incenſe, and then ſitting down, drink tea, ſmoak, 
and having ſpent an houror two in chatting, retire, 

Thus they treat the image with little ceremony; but if 
the favour they want be too long delayed, they ſometimes 
cauſe the idol to be well cudgelled. In the province of 
Chan- ſi, an idol being long addreſſed in vain to ſend rain 
they became exaſperated at its obſtinacy, and it was beat to 
pieces by order of the officers : but afterwards having wet 
weather they made another image, which they might caſi- 
ly do, as they are made of clay, or a kind of mortar, and 
taking it in triumph to the temple, placed it in the room 
of the idol they had deſtroyed, and preſented their offerings 
before it. 

The viceroy of a province acted with little leſs ceremo- 
ny; for being exaſperated at the idol's paying no regard 
to his reiterated prayers, he ſent an inferior mandarine 
to tell the image from him, that if there was no rain by 
ſuch a day, he would drive it out of the city, and level its 
temple with the ground. The viceroy intending to keep 
his word, forbad the people to carry their offerings to the 
idol, ordered the temple to be ſhut up, and the gates ſe- 
cured, This was immediaiely done, but the rain falling 
a few days after, the viceroy's anger was appeaſed, and the 
ſenſeleſs image permitted to be worſhipped as before. 

Indeed there are no marks of contempt, which, on theſe 
occaſions, both the mandarines and the people do not 
ſhew to theſe impotent gods. Le Compte obſerves, that 
they ſometimes addreſs them in the moſt rude and reproach- 
ful terms, crying, Thou dog of ſpirit, we give thee 
%a lodging in a magnificent temple ; we gild thee ; we 
% preſent thee food; we offer thee incenſe; yet after 
all thou art ſo ungrateful as to refuſe to grant our re- 


« queſts,” Then tying the image with cords they pluck 


it down, and drag it along the ſtreets through all the 


mud, 
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mud; to puniſh it for all the expence of incenſe they have 
thrown away upon it; but if, in the mean time, they 
obtain their requeſts, they inſtantly, with much ceremony; 
waſh the idol clean, carry it back, and replace it in the 
niche where it ſtood before: then falling down before 
it, apologize for what they have done. Indeed, ſay 
e they, we were a little too haſty, and thou wert too long 
4e in beſtowing thy favours. Why doſt thou bring this 
& treatment on thyſelf ? But what is done cannot be help- 
« ed; let us therefore think of it no more: if thou wilt 
t forget what is pait, we will once more cover thee with 
„gold.“ | | 

We ſhall now mention two other foreign religions, of 
a very different nature, that have long been tolerated in 
China. 

At Kay-fong-ſu, the capital of Ho- nan, is a ſynagogue 
of Jews, who have been ſettled many centuries in China : 
they were viſited in the year 1704 by a m ſſionary, named 
Cozani, who had a long conference with them. They 
ſhewed him their religious books, and permitted him to 
enter the moſt ſecret place of the ſynagogue, reſerved only 
for the ruler, who never goes into it but with the moſt pro- 
found reverence. In the midſt of the {ynagogue was a ver 
handſome pulpit, which ſtood very high, and had a cuſhion 
richly embroidered ; there they every Saturday read in the 
book of the Pentateuch. There was alſo a tablet, on 
which was written the emperor's name ; butthere were no 
ſtatues or images. There were likewiſe a cenſer, a lon 
table, and ſome candleſticks. On ſeveral other tables were 
thirteen tabernacles, in the form of an ark, with curtains 
before them ; twelve repreſented the tribes of Iſrael, and 
the thirteenth Moſes, whoſe Pentateuch was ſhut up in each 
of them. On leaving the ſynagogue Cozani entered a large 
ſaloon, in which were only a great number of cenſers; and 
they told him, this was the hor in which they honoured 
the great men of their law. From thence he was con- 
ducted to the hall of gueſts, in order to diſcourſe with them; 
and here, on r e e Bible with their Pentateuch, he 
found both the chronology and the deſcents of the patri- 
archs, with their ages, exactly agree. This ſynagogue 
looks to the weſt, to which they turn whenever they pray 
to God, whom they worſhip under the names of Creator of 
all things, and Governor of the Univerſe, They call 
the law, the law of Iſrael, the antient law, and the law of 
God. Cozani prevailed on the ruler to let the curtains 
of one of the tabernacles be undrawn, and to unfold one 
of the books, they being written on long pieces of parch- 
ment and rolled. round a piece of wood. The character 
was very diſtinct and clear; but one of the books having 
narrowly eſcaped an inundation when the Yellow river 
overflowed its banks, it happened to get wet, and ſome of 
the characters being half effaced, the Jews cauſed the 
above-mentioned twelve copies to be tranſcribed from it. 
They want ſeveral books of the Old Teſtament, and ſome 
they are not atall acquainted with. | 

Cœzani was ſurprized to find that their ancient rabbies 


had blended ſeveral ridiculous tales with the facts related in 


Scripture; for beſides the Bible they have ſeveral other 
books, compoſed by the antient rabbies : ſome of theſe, 


which contain the moſt extravagant ſtories, comprehend 


their ritual, and the ceremonies they now uſe. 

They {till retain ſome of the ceremonies of the Old Teſ- 
tament ; in particular they practiſe circumciſion, and ob- 
ſerve the ſeventh day, the feaſt of unleavened bread, and 


of the paſchal lamb. They mezke no fires, nor dreſs any 


proviſion on their ſabbaths; and whenever they read the 
Bible in their ſynagogue, they cover their faces with a 
tranſparent veil, in memory of Moſes, who deſcended 
from the mountain with his face covered: they alſo abſtain 
from blood, and cut the veins of the animals they kill that 
it may all low out. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this, they pay the jame honours 
to Contucius as the Chineſe literati. They join with them 
in the ceremonies performed in the halls of their great 
men, pay the honours due to their anceſtors in the hall 
contiguous to the ſynagogue, and offer them the fleſh of 
animals, except ſwine, with fweet-meats, and incenſe, 
proſtrating themſelves on the earth. They uſed only cenſers, 
without either inſcriptions or images, in the houſes and 
halls of their anceſtors. When Cozani ſpoke to them of 
the life and actions of the Meſſiah, they ſeemed greatly ſur- 
prized, and faid that they had never heard of any Jeſus, 


except the ſon of Sirach mentioned in their Bible; the; 

alſo told him, that their anceſtors firſt appearcd in the em- 
pire of China, in the dynaſty of Han, which began two 
hundred and fix years before the birth of Chriſt, and end- 

ed two hundred and twenty after the Chriſtian æra. There 

were once many families ot them, but they are now great- 

ly reduced. | | 

There are alſo many Mahometans, who have bee 
ſettled above fix hundred years in ſeveral provinces, where 
they have their moſques, and are never ditturbed, becauſe 
they live peaceably without oppoſing the cuſtoms or re- 
ligion of the country. | 

We cannot quit this head, without giving our readers 2 
ſhort account of the attempts made by the jeſuits, and 
other miſſionaries to introduce the tenets of the church of 
Rome in this extenſive empire, taken from a valuable piece 
written in German, by J. L. de Moſheim, chancellor of 
his majeſty's univerſity of Gottingen. 

'The founders of the Romiſh church in China, were 
three Italian jeſuits, who were ſent into that empire by 
the ſuperiors of their order, towards the end at the 16th 
century, One of theſe three named Ricci, a man of un- 
common abilities, continued his miſſion many years after 
the other two were recalled, and eſtabliſhed a great repu- 
tation, both among the learned and the vulgar. He ren- 
dered himſelf agreeable to all ranks, and kept up a good un- 
derſtanding with the bonzes, from whom he acquired a 
knowledge of the Chineſe manners, diſpoſition, and learn- 
ing; in ſome meaſure he reconciled the ancient religion of 
the country to the firſt principles of theology, and blended 
the maxims of Confucius, with the doctrines of Jeſus 
Chriſt, He ſignified to the people, that he was only come 
to renew and reform the abrogated religion of their fore- 
fathers, and that his moral ſyſtem was no other than that 
of their great philoſopher, Cong-fu-zee or Confucius, 
This ſecured to him many followers, but the rigid adhe- 
rents to the peculiar doctrines of popery, inveighed againft 


his temporizing moderation, with all the bitterneſs of bi- 
gotted zeal ; but as he brought the ancient Chineſe faith 


to a greater. conformity with nature, reaſon, and true reli- 
gion, and endeavoured to make his diſciples good men, if 
not altogether thorough Catholics, every Vow of vir- 
tue will venerate the name of father Ricci. Atlength, in 
the year 1630, the Dominicans and Franciſcans, arrived 
in China, who being averſe to the jeſuitical plan of conver- 
ſton, boldly cenſured the conduct of the Chriſtian converts 
This produced a warmdiſpute between the differentorders, 
which brought on an appeal to the ſupreme judge of 
Rome, and a decree was made by Pope Innocent K. in 
1645, enjoining the jeſuits to inſiſt on a more rigid re- 
nunciation of idolatrous ſuperſtitions from the converts 
to Chriſtianity. | 

The jeſuits in China being more intent on eftabliſh- 
ing themſelves than the authority of the pope, and chooſ- 
ing rather to ſooth the people, by inſiſting only on a qua- 
lifted obſervance of the precepts of their church, than by 
combating their favourite cuſtoms, to endanger their own 
well-being in the ſtate, received this injunction with appa- 
rent veneration, and treated it with real contempt, their 
common manner of receiving thoſe decrees of the biſhops 
of Rome, which counteract the views of their ſociety, 
Theſe crafty fathers had the influence to get the decree 
anulled in 1656. 

During the minority of the emperor Cham-hi, a cruel 
perſecution of the Chriſtians was begun in 1669, but 
when that ſovereign came of age, he careſſed and counte- 
nanced the jeſuits : theſe holy men did not fail to make 
good uſe of the protection granted them: they obtained in 
1692, an edict from the emperor, by which the Chriſtian 
religion was declared to be good and ſalutary, and all his 
ſubjects were permitted to embrace it. | 

hriſtianity thus countenanced by the throne, met with 

its greateſt obſtruction from the animoſity of thoſe who 
inculcated it; a furious conteſt aroſe between the jeſuiti- 
cal converts, and thoſe made by the Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciſcans. The moſt deadly hatred of each other, became a 
part of the chriſtian temper infuſed into each ſect. Many 
years were ſpent in theſe altercations, and ſtrenuous appeals 
were made to Rome by both parties, where, after ſix years 
had been ſpent in conſulting, and deliberating, judgment was 
at length pronounced: In 1704, the holy office decreed, 
« That the two Chincſe words Tein, and C hang-ti, 
| « ſhould 
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„ ſhould no longer be applie! to God; bu: that inſtead of 
« them, the word Lien- chu, which ſignifies Lord of Hea- 
« yea, ſhould be introduced; that the tables on which 
« were written, in Chineſe letters, King-tien, or the ho- 
« hour of Heaven, ſhould be removed from the Chriſtian 
ce Churches; that Chriſtians ſhould by no means aſſiſt at 
<« thoſe ſacrifices which are offered in ſpring and autumn, 
cc at the time of the equinox, to Confucius and their an- 
« ceſtors ; that they ſhould likewiſe abſent themſelves 
from thoſe houſes and temples which are built in honour 
« of Confucius, in order to pay to that philoſopher the 
« worſhip rendered him from the literati of the empire: 
ce that they ſhould thenceforward upon no account, pay 
<« that worſhip to their anceſtors that is paid by the Chi- 
« neſe, where, or in what manner ſoever, it is offered; 
c and in the laſt place, that thoſe tablets of their forefa- 
« thers, upon which was written in Chineſe letters, The 
« ſcat of the ſoul, or 8 of N. ſhould be removed from 
« the houſes of all Chriſtians,” 

Theſe ſevere injunctions, were ſoftened by ſome ſmal] 
indulgencics : the new converts were permitted to appear 
along with their relations in the halls of their forefathers, 
and to be ſpectators of the ceremonics there performed, but 
not to partake in them in the leaſt. They were further in- 
dulged in hanging up the tables of their anceſtors in their 
houſes without any other inſcription than the name of 
the deceaſed, and a declaration affixed, containing the 
Chriſtian faith, concerning departed fouls, and they were 
allowed to retain ſuch of the ancient funcral rites as were 
free from all appearance of ſuperſtition. Theſe indul- 

ncies were inſufficient to ſoften the reſentment of the je- 
Ries at this unexpected decree, the influence of which, 
and a ſubſequent bull of Clement XI, iſſued in 1715, 
proved the ſources of great confuſion among the papiſts in 
Aſia; and the death of the emperor Cam-hi, the patron of 
the jeſuits, which happened in 1722, gave a new face to 
the ſtate of religion in China. Vong-Teching, his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, unexpectedly repealed the edict publiſhed by his 
father in favour of the Chriſtian religion, prohibited his 


ſubjects from embracing the law of the Europeans, and 


permitted his governors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, 
to perſecute the Chriſtians and demoliſh their churches, 
A blind religious zeal, long kept under a painful re- 
ſtraint, is naturally apt to break out with increaſed vio- 
lence when the * is removed. The emperor himſelf 
headed the party which he had let looſe againſt the Chriſ- 


tians: he ordered all Romiſh eccleſiaſtics in his domini- 


ons into cuſtody, in the cities of Canton and Peking, to 
prevent any further exerciſe of their functions, and at 
length, they were baniſhed to the little town of Macao. 


The jeſuits alone had addreſs enough to ſhelter them- 


ſelves from this ſtorm : their general knowledge and ſupe- 
rior abilities, which they carefully exerted to gratify the 
favourite purſuiis of the emperor, always procured for 
themſelves an exemption from perſecution. It ought how- 
ever to be obſerved, that although the jeſuits endeavour 
to make this perſecution, and that which followed, under 
the emperor Kien-long, placed to the ſcore of religion, 
the Chineſe aſſert, that it was not Chriſtianity, but the 
violation of their laws which they mean to puniſh, 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition made to the doctrines 
taught by theſe miſſionaries, by an account publiſhed in 
1743, it appears, that in the city of Pekin, and the pro- 
vince in which it is ſituated, the number of Chriſtian con- 
verts gained by the jeſuits, amounted to more than 50,000. 
In 1746, another general perſecution was raiſed, and by 
the [ae accounts publiſhed, viz. 1758, it appears, that 
the preſent Chineſe emperor is not at all inclined to tole- 
rate the profeſſion of Chriſtianity in his territories. 


SEC TT, . 


Of the Money, Weights, Meaſures, and Trade of China. 


ILVER and > an are the only metals current in | 


China in purchaſing neceflaries and in trade. Gold 
is not conſidered there as money, but is like precious 


{tones in Europe; for it is bought like other merchandize, | 


and the Europeans draw conſiderable profit from this ur- 
ticle of commerce. 

Even filver is not coined, but it is cut into great or 
ſmall pieces as occaſion requires; its value being determined 
by the weight, and not by the image of the prince. The 
Chineſe generally carry with them a pair of ſmall 
ſcales in a Japan caſe, not unlike the Roman balance : 
they are compoſed of a ſmall plate, an ivory or ebony 
beam, and a fliding weight. The beam, which is divided 
into ſmall parts, upon three different faces, is ſuſpended 
by a ſtring of ſilk at one of its ends, that they may eaſily 
weigh all forts of weight. "Theſe ſcales are very exact, for 
the thouſandth part of a crown piece will ſenſibly turn the 
ſcale, | | 

Their ſilver is not equally fine, but is divided into an 
hundred parts, juſt as we account twenty-four carats to be 
the fineſt gold. Eighty is reckoned the baſeſt alloy, and 
will not paſs without augmenting the weight in proportion 
to the value of the commodity ; but that from ninety to one 
hundred, which is the fineſt ſort, p ſſes currently. 

The Chineſe are very ſkilful in forming a judgment by 
the ſight of the fineneſs of the ſilver, and are ſeldom de- 
ccived, The difficulty lies in purchaſing ſmall matters; 
for ſometimes they are forced to put it in the fire, and 
beat it thin with a hammer, that they may the more eaſily 
cut it into little pieces, and give the price agreed upon; 
whence they are always longer in making the payment than 
the purchaſe. 

They are ſenſible it would be more convenient to have 
money coined of a determined value, but they are afraid 
that it would be a temptation to clippers and coiners; 
whereas there is now no danger, becauſe they cut the ſilver 
as they have occaſion to pay for what they buy. 

Copper money is the only ſort that has any character 
ſtamped upon it; but it has not the impreſſion of the em- 
peror's head, it being deemed diſreſpectful to the majeſty of 
that prince for his image to be perpetually paſſing through 
the hands of tradeſmen and the dregs of & people. The 
inſcriptions on this coin are generally the pompous ritles 
given by the emperor to the different years of his reign : 
as The ſupremely peaceful; The eternaily ſhining ; The glorious. 
Theſe little pieces are of uſe in buying things of fmall 
price. It is in little round pieces, with a ſquare hole in the 
middle, which they put on ſtrings by hundreds and ſome- 
times a thouſand on one ſtring. The metal is neither 
pure nor beaten, and fix of the pieces are worth about a 
half-penny. | 

Theſe finall pieces have always been the current money 
of China, and the curious preſerve ſome that were coined. 
in the firſt dynaſties of the empire, and have either paſſed 
from family to family, or have been found in the ruins of 
houſes and cities, | | | 

It is eaſy to judge, that if the ſilver was coined in China 
as well as the copper, it would be greatly debaſed, ſince 
their ſmall pieces of copper are often counterfeited. "Thoſe 
who follow this trade mark the counterfeit coin with the 
ſame characters that are ſeen upon the true; but the me- 
tal they uſe is of a baſer ſort, and the weight leſs, If they 
happen to bediſcovered the crime is capital, but ſome princes 
have been contented with cutting off the hand of the offen- 
ders, and others with ſending them into baniſhment. 

There were antiently much ſmaller pieces of money, 
which are now no longer in uſe ; but thoſe who happen to 
get any of them into their poſſeſſion, beat them with a 
hammer, till they are as broad as the current coin, and 
putting them upon a ſtring among the reſt they paſs un- 
perceived by the merchant : nay ſome, it is ſaid, have gone 
ſo far as to cut paſteboard in the ſame form and to mix = 
with the reſt upon a ſtring, and the deceit is not diſcovered 
till the pieces are taken off. 
| Mr. Hamilton, in his New Account of the Eaſt Indies 
obſerves, that though theſe are the only coin, accounts 
are kept in tayals, macies, and condereens ; ten condc- 
reens to a macie, and ten macies to a tayal; and that the 
value of the ſmall braſs coin above-mentioned often riſcs, 
and falls, 

For the better underſtanding the value of money, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Chincſe divide their pound into 
ſixteen leang or ounces; the leang into ten parts, called 
then; the then into ten fuen, and the fuen into ny li of 
lyer, 
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Glver., The beam of the Chineſe ſcales carries theſe di- 
viſions no farther ; and yet in relation to gold and filver of 
a conſiderable weight, the diviſions extend in the ſame 
decimal proportions to imperceptible parts : on which ac- 
count it is ſcarce poſſible to convey a juſt idea of them in 
our language; they divide the li into ten wha; the wha 
into ten ſe; the ſe into ten fou; the fou into ten tchin; 
the tchin, which ſignifies a grain of ſand, into ten ya; the 
ya into ten miau ; the miau into ten mo; the mo into ten 
thum ; and the tſium into ten ſun. | 
Meaſures are faid to have been invented as early as the 
reign of the third emperor. A grain of millet was taken 
to determine the dimenſions of a line, or tenth part of an 
inch; and ten inches to a foot: but theſe grains being of 
an oval form, the various ways of ranging them have occa- 
fioned a diverſity in the meaſures of different provinces. 
At preſent there are three ſorts of meaſures: 1. The foot 
of the palace is to the Paris foot, as ninety-ſeven and a 
half to an hundred of the feet uſed in the tribunal of the 
mathematics. 2. The foot of the tribunal of public works, 
uſed by workmen, is ſhorter by one line than the Paris 
foot. 3- The taylors foot, which is alſo uſed by the 
mercers, is ſeven lines larger than that of the tribunal of 


public works. 


The firſt being the meaſure conſtantly uſed by the miſ- 

ſionaries in ſurveying the empire, Thomas, the — 
found a degree to be two hundred lies, or Chineſe furlongs, 
each * of one hundred and eighty Chineſe fathoms 
of ten feet. 
We ſhall now take a view of the trade of China, where 
the riches peculiar to each province, and the facility of 
conveying merchandize by means of the rivers and canals, 
have always rendered the domeſtic trade of the empire ex- 
tremely flouriſhing and immenſely 7 Du Falde ſays, 
that it is much greater than that of all Europe. That 
e might be, ſays the baron De Monteſquieu in his Spirit 
« of Laws, if our foreign trade did not augment our in- 
« land commerce. Europe carries on the trade and na- 
« yigation of the other three parts of the world; as France, 
« England, and Holland, do nearly that of Europe.” 

As to its foreign trade, if compared to this, it is very 
inconſiderable, Be by ſea they never paſs the Streights of 
Sunda, their fartheſt voyage that way being to Bata- 
via; on the fide of Malacca it never extends beyond 
Achen ; and the limits of their navigation northwards is 

apan. | 
f They commonly ſail to this laſt country in June or July 


xt fartheſt; but firſt carry goods to Camboya, or Siam, 


and freight themſelves there with ſuch as are in requeſt 
at Japan, making two hundred per cent. by the voyage. 
If they fail directly thither from the ports of Canton, 
Emouy, or Ning-po, they export ginſeng, birthwort, 
rhubarb, mirabolans, buffelo and cow hides, areca bark, 


and white ſugar ; gaining by the laſt ſometimes a thouſand 


per cent. All forts of filk, chiefly ſattins, taffeties, and 
damaſks of different colours, but principally black ; filk 
ſtrings for inſtruments, eagle and fandal wood, which is 
in much requeſt among the Japaneſe for perfumes, as they 
frequently offer incenſe to their idols, and European cloths 
and camblets. 

The Chineſe traders in return bring from Japan pearls, 
by which they ſometimes gain a thouſand per cent. fine 
copper in bars, alſo wrought copper, as ſcales, baſons, 
chafing-diſhes, incenſe-pans, &c. flowered paper, beau- 
tiful porcelain, Japan cabinets, and other goods ; gold, 
which is very fine, and a certain metal called tombac, by 
which they gain fifty or ſixty per cent. at Batavia. 

They carry to Manila a great deal of ſilk, particularly 
ſtriped and flowered ſattin of different colours, embroidery, 
carpets, cuſhions, night-gowns, tea, China-ware, Japan 
works, drugs, &c, by which ep generally gain fifty 
per cent. and bring back only piaſters. The trade they 
moſt regularly carry on is that to Batavia, to which they 
carry fine green tea, China-ware, leaf-gold, and gold 
thread made of gilt paper. Some of this is fold by hand 
in ſmall ſcanes, and is dear, becauſe covered with the 
tineſt gold ; but that brought by the Chineſe to Batavia 
is ſold only by weight, and is made up in parcels, with 
large hanks of red filk put in to ſet off the colour of the 
ou and increaſe the weight of the parcels. This the 


utch ſell to the Malayans for great profit. Toutenack, 
: | | 
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a metal between tin and iron, that yields an hundred, and 
ſometimes an hundred and fifty per cent, drugs, particu- 
larly rhubarb, copper veſſels, as large as kettles, chafing- 
diſhes, baſons, &c. | 

From Batavia they import filver in piaſters, nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and other ſpices ; tortoiſe ſhells, of which 
the Chineſe make very neat toys, as ſnuff-boxes, after the 
faſhion of thoſe in Europe ; pipes, knife-handles, cups, 
boxes, and combs ; ſandal wood and black wood for mak- 
ing cabinet work, and Brazil wood for dying; agate ſtones 
ready cut, yellow amber, and European cloth, which they 
afterwards fell at Japan. 

This is the principal foreign trade carried on by the 
Chineſe ; they ſometimes fail to Achen, Malacca, Ihor, 
Potana, Ligor, Cochin-china, &c. The trade they carry on 
at Thor is the moſt eaſy and gainful ; from thence they ex- 
port cinnamon, pepper, birds- neſts, rice, camphire, rattan, 
torches made of the leaves of certain trees which burn like 
pitch, gold, tin, &c. | 

As for the trade carried on by the Europeans in China, 
they have the liberty of ſcarce any port but that of Canton; 
nor do they fail up the river as far as that city, but caſt 
anchor at Hoang-pou, about four leagues below it, where 
the river is crowded by a multitude of veſſels ; but there is 
no trading to advantage with any thing but filver in 
China, where confiderable profit may be made by pur- 
chaſing gold with it. | 

The gold bought at Canton comes partly from the pro- 
vinces of China, and partly from foreign countries, as 
Japan, Cochin-china, and other places. The goods pur- 
chaſed there of the Chineſe are filks, japaned works, and 
in much greater quantities all the difterent ſorts of tea 
drank in Europe; and China-ware, hanging paper, fans, 
drugs, &c. | 

We ſhall conclude this deſcription of China with an ex- 
tract of the character given of the Chinefe by the inge- 
nious author of Commodore Anſon's Voyage round the 
World ; which we chooſe to inſert here, both on account 
of our thinking it extremely juſt, and as it will ſerve as a 
ſummary of the whole, and, in one view, afford a juſt 
idea of that people. After which we ſhall deſcribe the iſles 
of Formoſa and Hainan, which are in part under the ſub- 
jection of China, and are the only iflands ſubject to that 
empire tnat are worthy of a particular deſcription, 

«© That the Chineſe are a very ingenious and induſtrious 
people, is ſufficiently evinced from the great number of 
& curious manufactures which are eftablithed amongſt 
% them, and which are eagerly ſought for by the moſt 
„ diſtant nations; but though ſkill in the handicraft arts 
„ ſeems to be the moſt valuable qualification of this peo- 
< ple, yet their talents therein are but of a ſecond rate 
kind; for they are much outdone by the Japaneſe in 
„ thoſe manufactures which are common to both coun- 
„ tries; and they are in numerous inſtances incapable of 
„ rivalling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans, In- 
deed, their principal excellency ſeems to be in imitation 
and they accordingly labour under that poverty of genius 
„ which conſtantly attends all ſervile imitators. This is 
„ moſt conſpicuous in works which require great truth 
and accuracy; as in clocks, watches, fire-arms, &c. 
„for in all theſe, though they can copy the different parts, 
and can form ſome reſemblance of the whole; yet they 
«© never could arrive at ſuch ajuſtneſs in their fabrick, as 
Was neceſlary to produce the deſired effect. If we paſs 
from thoſe employed in manufactures to artiſts of a ſu- 
e perior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, &c. in theſe mat- 
<< ters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective ; their painters, 
ce though very numerous, and in great eſteem, rarely ſuc- 
& ceeding in the drawing or colouring of human figures, 
or in the grouping of large compoittions ; and though 
ce in flowers and birds their performances are much more 
. admired, yet even in theſe ſome part of the merit is 
rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and excel- 
« lency of the colours, than to the {kill of the painter; 
e ſince it is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly 
e and naturally handled, or to find that eafe and grace in 
the drawing which are to be met with in the works of 
European artiſts. In ſhort, there is a ſtiffneſs and mi- 
ce nuteneſs in molt of the Chineſe productions, which are 
e extremely diſpleaſing: and it may perhaps be truly 


e aſſerted, that theſe defects in their arts are entirely owing 
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«© to the peculiar turn of the people, amongſt whom no- 
thing great or ſpirited is to be met with. 

If we next examine the Chineſe literature, (taking 
c our accounts from the writers who have endeavoured to 
e repreſent it in the moſt favourable light) we ſhall find, 
e that on this head their obſtinacy and abſurdity are moſt 
„ wonderful; ſince though, for many ages, they have 
< been ſurrounded by nations to whom the uſe of letters 
vas familiar, yet they, the Chineſe alone, have hither- 
eto neglected to avail themſelves of that almoſt divine 
<« invention, and have continued to adhere to the rude 
c and inartificial method of repreſenting words by arbi- 
ce trary marks; a method which neceſſarily renders the 
© number of their characters too great for human memory 
© to manage, makes writing to be an art that requires 
& prodigious application, and in which no man can be 
c otherwiſe than partially ſkilled ; whilſt all reading and 
© underſtanding of what is written is attended with in- 
<« finite obſcurity and confuſion, as the connection between 
„ theſe marks, and the words they repreſent, cannot be 


' « retained in books, but muſt be delivered down from age 


to age by oral tradition: and how uncertain this muſt 
prove in ſuch a complicated ſubject, is ſufficiently ob- 


©« yjous to thoſe who have attended to the variation which | 


call verbal relations undergo when they are tranſmitted 
through three or four hands only. Hence it is eaſy to 
& conclude, that the hiſtory and inventions of paſt ages, 
recorded by theſe perplexed ſymbols, muſt frequently 
prove unintelligible; and conſequently the learning and 
<« boaſted antiquiry of the nation muſt, in numerous in- 
6 ſtances, be extremely problematical. | 

„ However, we are told by many of the miſſionaries, 
(© that though the ſkill of the Chineſe in ſcience is con- 
<« fefledly much inferior to that of the Europeans, yet the 
« mcrality and juſtice taught and practiſed by them are 
«© moſt exemplary : ſo that, from the deſcription given by 

© ſome of theſe good fathers, one ſhould be induced to 
believe, that the whole empire was a well governed 
« afteCtionate family, where the only conteſts were who 
* ſhould exert the moſt humanity and ſocial virtue. But 
the behaviour of the magiſtrates, merchants, and tradeſ- 
* men at Canton, ſufficiently refutes theſe jeſuitical fic- 
<« tions. Beſides, as to their theories of morality, if we may 
judge from the ſpecimens exhibited in the works of the 
© miſſionaries, we ſhall find them frequently employed in 
c recommending a ridiculous attachment to certain frivo- 
* Jous points, inſtead of diſcuſſing the proper criterion of 
human actions, and regulating the general conduct of 
© mankind to one another, on reaſonable and equitable 
principles. Indeed, the only pretenſion of the Chineſe 
„ to a more refined morality than their neighbours, is 
founded not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolely 
© on the affected evenneſs of their demeanor, and their 
*© conſtant attention to ſuppreſs all ſymptoms of paſſion 
and violence. But it muſt be conſidered, that hypo- 
* criſy and fraud are often not leſs miſchievous to the ge- 
<< neral intereſts of mankind, than impetuoſity and vehe- 
*© mence of temper : ſince theſe, though uſually liable to 
the imputation of imprudence, do not exclude ſincerity, 
«© benevolence, reſolution, nor many other laudable quali- 
<< ties. And perhaps, if this matter was examined to the 
bottom, it would appear, that the calm and patient turn 
of the Chineſe, in which they ſo much value themſelves, 
* and which diſtinguiſhes the nation from all others, is 
in reality the ſource of the moſt exceptionable part of 
<< their character; for it has been often obſerved by thoſe 
*© who have attended to the nature of mankind, that it is 
difficult to curb the more robuſt and violent paſſions, 
«© without augmenting, at the ſame time, the force of the 
« ſelfiſu ones: fo that the timidity, diſſimulation, and diſ- 
C honefty of the Chineſe may, in ſome fort, be owing to 
the compoſure and external decency fo univerſally pre- 
<< vailing in that empire. 

Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people: 
but I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without adding a few 
* words about the Chineſe government, that too having 
been the ſubject of boundleſs panegyric. And, on this 
© head, I muſt obſerve, that the favourable accounts often 
given of their prudent regulations for the adminiſtration 
Hof their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 
& tranſactions with commodore Anſon; as we have ſeen 
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ce that their magiſtrates are corrupt, their people thieviſh, 
ce and their tribunals venal and abounding with artifice. 
Nor is the conſtitution of the empire, or the general or- 
« ders of the ſtate, leſs liable to exception; fince that form 
« of government, which does not in the firſt place provide 
ce for the fecurity of the public againſt the 4 of 
<« foreign powers, is certainly a moſt defective inſtitution: 
and yet this populous, this rich and extenſive country, 
<« ſo pompouſly celebrated for its refined wiſdom and po- 
« licy, was conquered about an age fince by a handful of 
&« Tartars; and even now, through the cowardice of the 
ce inhabitants, and the want of proper military regulations, 
< jt continues expoſed, not only to the attempts of any 
ce potent ſtate, but to the ravages of every petty in- 
vader.“ 
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Of the Iſland of FoRMosA. 


Its Situation, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. The Treacher y 
of the Chineſe. A Deſcription 5 the Part poſſeſſed by that 
Nation, and of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cu- 
toms of the Natives under their Subjeftion. Of the Settle- 
ment made there by the . afterwards by the Dutch, 
and at length by the Chineſe, wha obliged the latter to kave 
the Iſland. 


HE iſland of Formoſa is ſituated to the eaſt of China, 
near the province of Fo-kien, and ts divided into two 
parts by a chain of mountains, which runs through the 
middle, beginning at the ſouth coaſt and ending at the 
north. That part of the ifland which lies to the weſt of 
the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, and is fituated be- 
tween 22 degrees 8 minutes and 25 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude. | 

The word Formoſa figniftes beautiful, and the iſland 
well deſerves the name, it being a very fine — The 
air is pure and always ſerene, and that part poſſeſſed by 
the Chineſe produces plenty of corn, rice, and other grain, 
and is watered by many rivers that deſcend from the moun- 
tains ; but the water is not very good. Moſt of the fruits 
that grow in the Indies are to be found here, as oranges, 
papayas, goyavas, ananas, bananas, cocos, &c. beſides 
peaches and apricots, pomegranates, grapes, figs, cheſ- 
nuts, and other European fruits. The inhabitants alſo 
cultivate a kind of water-melons, much larger than thoſe 
of Europe: ſome of theſe conſiſt of a white and others of 
a red pulp, and contain a cool luſcious juice, very grate- 
ful to the Chineſe. Sugar and tobacco grow here ex- 
tremely well, and all the trees in that fide of the iſland 
are ſo agreeably ranged, that when the rice is, as uſual, 
tranſplanted in lines and ſquares, the whole ſouthern part 
reſembles a vaſt garden. 

There are no tygers, leopards, bears, wolves, nor wild 
boars to be met with here as in China. Horfes, ſheep, 
goats, and even hogs are very ſcarce ; but deer and alles 
are ſeen in herds. They have abundance of oxen, which, 
for want of mules and aſſes, ſerve for common riding, and, 
being diſciplined betimes, go as good a pace as the beſt 
horſes in the country. There are but few birds, the moſt 
common are the pheaſants, but thoſe the fowlers will 
ſcarce ſuffer to multiply. | 

The inhabitants of the eaſtern part of the iſland are de- 
ſcribed by the Chineſe as barbarians; yet they acknow- 
ledge that they are chaſte, of a ſweet and gentle diſpo- 
ſition, loving and mutually aſſiſting each other; diſinter- 
eſted and ſetting little or no value on their gold and ſilver, 
of which they are ſaid to have ſeveral mines. But wit? 
theſe good qualities they are like, other uncivilized nations, 
extremely revengeful. They are ſaid to live without any 
regular laws, and to eat only fiſn and the fleſh of beaſts, 
without ſhewing any ſigns of worſhip or religion, 

The Chineſe knowing there were gold mines in the 
iſland before they conquered it, and being unable to find 
any in that part under their ſubjection, would not venture 
to croſs the mountains; but ſent a ſmall ſhip to the eaſtern 
part, where they made no doubt they ſhould find them. 
They met with an hoſpitable reception from the inhabi- 
tants, who generouſly offered them lodgings, proviſions, 
and aſſiſtance ; but gave them no information concerning 

the. 
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the mines, poſſibly through jealouſy of their power. After 
eight days ſearch, they diſcovered only ſome ingots in the 
cottages, on which theſe innocent people ſeemed to ſet but 
little value. 

The friendly natives having aſſiſted them to equip their 
veſſel in order for their return, the Chineſe, whoſe ava- 
rice was inflamed at the fight of theſe ingots, invited their 
benefactors to a great entertainment, and having made 
them all drunk, cut their throats, and ſailed away with 
the ingots. The news of this cruel act of more than ſa- 
vage ingratitude, was no ſooner ſpread through the eaſt- 
ern part of the iſland, than the inhabitants took up arms, 
and made an irruption into the weſtern part, where, with- 
out mercy, they put man, woman, and child to the ſword, 
and ſet fire to their dwellings. Since that time the two 
parts of the iſland have been almoſt continually at war. 

The lands poſſeſſed by the Chineſe in the iſle of For- 
moſa, are divided into three ſubordinate governments that 
depend upon the capital of the iſland, and each of theſe 
governments has its particular magiſtrates, ſubject to the 
governor of the capital: and the governor himſelf is ſub- 


ject to the viceroy of the province of Fo-kien. 


The capital, which is called Tai-ouan- fou, is very popu- 
lous, and equal to moſt of the great cities of China. Every 
thing that can be deſired may there be had in great plen- 
ty, not only what the iſland itſelf furniſhes, but China 
and India cloths, varniſh, China-ware, filk, and the ſe- 
veral manufactures of Europe: there are but few mul- 
berry-trees in the iſland, and conſequently but little filk 
is made in the country. The emperor keeps there a gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of a thouſand men for the ſecurity of the 
ſettlement, and no Chineſe can remove thither with his 
family without a paſſport. 

Almoſt all the ſtreets of the capital are drawn in a line, 
and covered ſeven or eight months in the year to defend the 
people from the heat of the ſun. They are from thirty to 
forty feet in breadth, and ſome of them are near three 
miles long. Almoſt all of them are lined with ſhops of 
China-ware, filk, and other commodities in admirable or- 
der, in which the Chineſe excel, and it would be exceed- 
ing pleafant to walk in them, were they better paved, and 
leis crowded by paſſengers. 

'The houſes are all thatched, and generally built of clay 
and bamboo; however, the diſagreeable meanneſs of theſe 
buildings is concealed by the tents that cover the ſtreets, 
ſo that nothing is to be ſeen but the ſhops. 

This city has neither walls, or any other kind of forti- 
fications, for the Tartars do not love to confne their cou- 
rage within a rampart, but chuſe to fight on horſeback in 
the open field. „ 

The harbour is ſheltered from every wind; but the en- 
trance into it becomes every day more difficult. There 
were formerly two entrances into it, but one of them is 
choaked up with ſand, and the other, which has a rocky 
bottom, is not above nine or ten feet deep at high water. 

The Chineſe have three cities and many villages under 
their ſubjection; but their government and manners be- 
ing the ſame as in China, we ſhall not tire the reader 
with a repetition of them. Thoſe of the natives who are 
ſubject to the Chineſe, are divided into forty-five towns, 
or plantations, thirty-ſix in the north, and nine in the 
ſouthern part. The towns of the north are very popu- 


| Tous, and the houſes but little different from thoſe of Chi- 


na; but thoſe in the ſouth are only a heap of round cot- 
tages made of clay and bamboo, in the form of a funnel 
inverted, and thatched at the top. They are from fifteen 
to forty feet in diameter, and ſome of them are ſeparated 
by partitions ; but in theſe huts are neither tables, chairs, 
benches, beds, nor any other furniture. Their beds are 


the freſh leaves of a particular tree, _ common in the 


country, which they gather, and ſpread upon the ground, 
or on a board in their cottages, and there lie down to ſleep. 
In the middle of the houſe is a kind of ſtove raiſed two or 
my feet from the ground where they dreſs their vic- 
tuals. 
| They are very flovenly at their meals, uſing neither 
diſhes, plates, ſpoons, knives nor forks, but place what 
1s provided upon a piece of board or mat, and uſe their 
fingers to eat with. They eat fleſh half raw, and the leſs 
it 13 roaſted the better they like it. 
heir common food is rice, millgt, and any game 


„ 7 
they can take, which they either do, by killing them with 


their arrows, darts, and javelins, or overtake them by run- 
ning, for they are ſo ſwift as to outſtrip horſes in their full 
ſpeed, which the Chineſe attribute to the cuſtom of bind- 
ing their loins and knees exceeding tight, till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. They hurl their jave- 
lins ſeventy or eighty paces with the utmoſt exactneſs; and, 
though their bows and arrows are very ordinary ones, they 
kill pheaſants flying. 

The perſons of the original inhabitants are not at all 
like their neighbours the Chineſe. They are of a low ſta- 
ture, and have a large head, and high forehead, a wide 
mouth, high cheek bones, and a ſhort flat chin,with very lit- 
tle beard. Their neck is ſmall and long, their body ſhort 
and ſquare, and their arms and legs long, ſmall, and ill- 
ſhaped. 

Their whole apparel is a ſingle piece of cloth two or 
three feet long, tied round the waſte, and reaching down 
to the knees. Yet pride, which takes deep root in the 
human heart, is here indulged even in nakedneſs, and 
gives theſe people more pain and trouble than thoſ- who 
are more civilized feel, to procure the richeſt han its; 
for ſome of them imprint groteſque figures of trees, ani- 
mals, flowers, &c. on their ſkin. But this privilege, 
which is allowed only to ſuch as excel in running and 
hunting, coſts them dear, and puts them to ſuch violent 
pain, that the operation might endanger their lives was 
the whole to be performed at once; they therefore em- 
ploy ſeveral months, and ſometimes a whole year about 
it. However, all perſons are at liberty to wear in their 
ears coronets, and necklaces, conſiſting of ſeveral rows of 
{mall grains of different colours. Theſe coronets are ter- 
minated with a plume of cocks or pheaſants feathers; they 
may alſo blacken their teeth, and wear bracelets above 
their elbows, and on their wriſts. If we imagine a man 
with an olive complexion, a fine ſlender ſhape, with his 
hair hanging negligently on his ſhoulders, and adorned 
with thoſe fantaſtical ornaments with no other garments 
but a piece of cloth round his waſte, and at the ſame time 
armed with a bow and arrows, we ſhall have a juſt idea 
of a beau of the ſouth part of the iſle of Formoſa. 

In the north part of the iſland, where the climate is 
cooler, they cover themſelves with the ſkins of the deer 
they kill in hunting, and make them into a ſort of coats 
without ſleeves. They wear a bonnet in the form of a 
cylinder, made of the ſtalks of Banana leaves, which they 
adorn with coronets placed one above another, and tied 
with fillets and bands of different colours, having on the 
top a plume like thoſe before mentioned. | 

When a man is deſirous of marrying, he goes ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively with muſic to the door of the houſe 
where the object of his affections reſides, and if he be 
agreeable to her ſhe goes out to meet him, and then they 
ſettle the terms between themſelves; after which they 
ſpeak to their parents, and deſire them to prepare the 
wedding feaſt. This is made at the houſe of the bride's 
father, and there the bridegroom continues. Hence they 
place their good fortune, not in having boys, but girls, 
who procure them ſons-in-law to be the props of their old 
age. 

Though the iſlanders in this diviſion are entirely ſub- 
ject to the Chineſe, they ftill preſerve ſome remains of 
their ancient government. Every town makes choice of 
three or four old men, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pro- 
bity, to be their judges; theſe determine all differences, 
and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their deciſion, he is in- 
ſtantly driven out of the town, without the leaſt hope of 
ever returning, and no other town will receive him. 

To regulate the tribute which they pay in grain, deer, 
ſkins, and other things eaſily procured in the iſland, there 
is in every town a Chineſe who underſtands the language; 
and is interpreter to the mandarines; but inſtead of pre- 
venting theſe poor people from being oppreſſed, they be- 
have like petty tyrants, and exerciſe the patience, not 
only of them, but of the mandarines themiclyves, Who are 
forced to continue them in their employments to avoid 
greater inconveniences. There were formerly twelve 
towns in the ſouth under ſubjeCtion to the Chinefe ; but 
three of them reyolted, drove out the interpreter, and unit- 
ed themſelves to thoſe of the eaſtern part of the iſland. 
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th A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The Chineſe themſelves acknowledge, that amongſt 
theſe people there is no cheating, robbing, or quarrelling, 
except with their interpreters, and that they practice ail 
the duties of equity and benevolence. Whatever is given 


to any of them, they will not receive till thqſe who thar- | 


ed the labour, partake of the wages. : 

In the year 1620, a Japaneſe ſquadron coming near For- 
moſa, the commander was ſo pleaſed with the view of 
the country, that he reſolved to ſettle a colony in the 
iſland, and therefore left ſome of his men on ſhore with 
orders to get information of every thing neceſſary to the 
execution of his deſign. Soon after a Dutch veſſel was 
forced by a ſtorm into the ſame harbour, and found the 
Japaneſe in no condition to oppoſe them. They thought 
the country extremely beautiful, and well ſituated for 
commerce, and therefore pretending to want refreſhments, 
and to be under a neceſſity of reſitting their veſſel, which 
was damaged by the ſtorm, they ſtayed on ſhore; and 
ſome of them made an excurſion into the country, in or- 
der to view it more narrowly, which having done, they 
returned on board, and began to refit the veſſel. They 
now defired the Japaneſe, whom they were unwilling to 
offend, for fear of injuring their trade to Japan, to allow 
them to build a houſe on the brink of the iſland at one of 
the entrances into the harbour, which they alledged would 
be of uſe to them in going and coming to Japan. The 
Japaneſe at firſt denied their requeſt ; but the Dutch preſ- 
ling them to give their conſent, and affuring them they 


deſired no more ground than what could be encompaſſed 


with an ox's hide, the Japaneſe at laſt agreed to their 
requeſt. | 

"The Dutch then taking a large hide, cut it into ſmall 
thongs, and tying them together, encompaſſed a ſpaci- 
ous piece of land. The Japaneſe were at firſt a little vex- 
ed at this artifice; but were ſoon pacified, and laughing 
at the ſtratagem, ſuffered the Dutch to build a fort, to 
which they gave the name of the caſtle of Zealand. This 
fort gave the Dutch the command of the harbour, and 
made them maſters of the only paſſage by which large veſ- 
ſels could enter it. The Japaneſe, either diſguſted at the 
new fort, or.not finding their account in ſtaying in the 
iſland, ſoon after quitted it, and returned home. The 
Dutch, by this means, became ſole matters of Formoſa; 


for the inhabitants were unable to oppoſe them. They 


therefore ſtrengthened themſelves by building a fortifica- 


tion, conſiſting of four half baſtions on the other fide of 
the harbour, oppoſite to the fort of Zealand. 

China was at this time all in a flame; the king of 
the Tartars was ſcated on the throne, and ſeveral of 
the provinces oppoſed him by a vigorous war, which 
was carried on with various ſucceſs, till at length one of 
the Chineſe generals being defeated, and driven out of 
China, he turncd his views towards Formoſa, reſolving to 
drive the Dutch from thence, and erect a new kingdom 
there. The Dutch, who apprehended no danger, had 
neglected to ſtrengthen themſelves with ſupplies of men 
from their other ſettlements, and there were only eleven 


of them to defend the fort and harbour of Formoſa, the 


reſt of the garriſon being compoſed of Indians, and of the 


inhabitants of the country. Notwithſtanding the great 
inequality of forces, the Dutch reſolved to defend them- 
ſelves, which they did with the utmoſt bravery. The 
Chineſe general entered the harbour with a fleet compoſed 
of nine hundred ſail, and landed part of his men, in order 
to attack the fort of Zealand both by fea and land. The 
fiege laſted four months, in which the Dutch defended 


themſelves with their great guns with more ſucceſs than | 


they themſelves had expected. The Chineſe general was 
enraged at meeting ſuch oppoſition from a handful of Eu- 
ropeans againſt a numerous army: and as the Chineſe 
had not the uſe of cannon, he had no hopes of reducing 
them, but by famine, which would require a long time, 
and in the mean while they might be relieved by ſhips 


from Batavia, or by thoſe that trade to Japan. He there- 


fore reſolved to make uſe of his utmoſt efforts againſt the 
Dutch, who had four ſhips in the harbour, and had put 
on board each of them one of their own men, with 
ſome Indians, to guard it, the other ſeven Dutchmen re- 
maining in the fort of Zealand. 

The Chineſe general finding no other method of injur- 


ing the Dutch, turned a few of his veſſels into fire-ſhips, | 


Hainax, 


and having the advantage of a high wind drove them up- 
on the Dutch ſhips, and burnt three of them. Having 
thus ſucceeded in this attempt, he ſummoned the Dutch 
to ſurrender, offering them leave to depart with all their 
effects, and threatening if they refuſed to allow them no 
quarter. The Dutch, having now only one ſhip left, glad- 
ly accepted the offer, and having put on board all their 
effects, delivered the place into the hands of the Chineſe, 
and departed. Some years after the Chineſe in Formola, 
taking advantage of a general amneſty, ſubmitted to the 
emperor; this happened in the year 1683, and this iſland 
has ever fince been ſubject to the Tartarian princes ſeat- 
ed on the throne of China. 
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Of the Iſland of HAILNAN. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. Its Soil, Minerals, Ve- 
getables, and Animals. Of the Perſons, | Dreſs, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms of thoſe of the Natives who have preſerved 
their Freedom ; and of the Government of that Part of the 
Iſland, which is ſubject to the Chineſe. 


AINAN, which ſignifies South of the ſea, is a 
11 large iſland, bounded on the north by the province 
ot Quang-fi, which, in clear weather, may be ſeen from 
the coaſt ; on the eaſt, by the Chineſe ſea; on the ſouth 
by the coaſt of Cochin-china, and on the weſt by part of 
that kingdom, and part of the province of Quang-tong. 

Its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is between ſixty 
and ſeventy leagues, and its breadth from north to ſouth 
between forty and fifty, containing near one hundred and 
ſixty leagues in circuit. The climate on the northern 
part is very unhealthful, chiefly on account of the water, 
tor the inhabitants are obliged to boil in the morning all 
they propoſe to drink in the day. 

The ſoil of that part of the iſland is a plain that reaches 
from the ſea- ſide about fifteen leagues into the country; 


but the ſouthern and eaſtern parts are very 1:0untainous : 


yet there are ſome vallies in the centre of the iſland, which 


are well cultivated, and produce two crops of rice every 


year ; but the mountains for the greateſt part are barren. 
In the midſt of the iſland are gold mines, and in the nor- 
thern part mines of lapis-lazuli. 

Among the trees of the iſland are thoſe which yield dra- 
gon's blood, and many others of different ſorts, which, on 
an inciſion made in the bark, yield a white juice, which, 


as it hardens, turns red, but has not the conſiſtence of 


gum: this matter being thrown into the fire burns flow- 
ly, and diffuſes a ſmell weaker, but more agreeable than 
incenſe. Among the other trees are thoſe called by the Eu- 
ropeans cagle-wood, and roſe, or violet- wood, which is 
thus named, on account of its ſcent. There is alſo a yellow 
wood that 1s very fine, and in a manner incorruptible, 
Columns made of it are fold at a high price, and are kept 
for the ſole uſe of the emperor. | 
The iſland not only produces the various fruits that 
grow in China, but ſugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo; 
they have alſo areca nuts and rattan canes. 
| La the animals is a remarkable kind of large black 
apes, that very much reſemble the human ſpecies, and 
have features well made; but theſe are very ſcarce. There 
are others that are grey and very ugly. All ſorts of game 
are very plentiful, particularly deer, hares, and a kind of 


wild boars. 


The partridges and quails are inferior to thoſe of Eu- 
rope; but ſnipes, teal, and all forts of water fowl, are 
very good, Ihe woodcocks here are excellent, and tur- 
tle-doves, and wood-pigeons, are in great plenty. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral forts of curious birds, ſome 
of which are of the fize of a linnet, with feathers of a 
beautiiul red, and others of a bright gold colour: theſe 
two ſorts of birds are always together. There are ra- 
vens with white rings about the neck, ſtarlings, with 2 
little moon on their bills, and a bird of the ſhape and 
ſize of a black-bird, but is of a deep blue, with yellow 
ears about half an inch long. "Theſe birds talk and whiſtle 
to * anos 

In the iſland are alſo found ſnakes of a monſtrous fize, 


but ſo timorous, that they are frighted at the leaſt noiſe, 
and 
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and are far from being dangerous, as the natives travel 
barefoot both by day and night through the plains and 
thick woods without being hurt. a 

'This iſland is ſubje& to China, except the middle part, 
where the natives have retired to the mountains, and live 
independent of the mandarines. They formerly traded 
with the Chineſe, with whom they exchanged gold, which 
they dig out of their mines, China-wood, and Calamba- 
wood, for other commodities, which brought immenſe 
profits to the mandarines : but theſe iſlanders ſcarce ever 
appear unleſs it be to ſurprize ſome of the neighbouring 
villages ; yet they are ſuch cowards, and fo ill diſciplined, 
that it is ſaid fifty Chineſe would defeat ſome hundreds of 
them. However, a part of them pay tribute to the em- 

eror, and are ſuffered to poſſeſs villages on the plain. 
— others, particularly in the eaſt and ſouthern parts 
of the iſland, are in the Les of the Chineſe; theſe keep 
their ſheep and till their lands, but they are generally de- 
formed, very ſhort, and of a rediſh complexion. 

Both the men and women wear their hair in a ring on 
the forehead, and on their heads a hat made of ſtraw or 
rattan, and tied under their chin. The men wear only a 
piece of calicoe, which is either black or of a deep blue, 
and covers them from the waiſt to the knees. The wo- 
men wear a kind of waiſtcoat of the ſame ſtuff, and alſo 
paint their faces from their eyes downwards with blue 
ſtreaks made of indigo. Both ſexes wear gold and filver 
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ear- rings, with pendants made in the form of a pear and 
well wrought, | 

Their arms are bows and arrows, in the uſe of which 
they are not very ſkilful. They have alſo a kind of hanger, 
which the carry in a little baſket faſtened to their girdle 
behind, This is the only inſtrument they uſe for doing 
—_ carpenters work and clearing their way through the 
foreſts. | 

This iſland is in the diſtri of the province of Quang- 
tong. Its capital, which is named Kiun-tcheou, is built 
on a promontory, and ſhips lie at anchor under its walls. 

Tis governed by two ſorts of mandarines : thoſe of the 
mandarines of learning, and thoſe of arms, There are 
three cities of the ſecond order, and ten of the third ; all 
of them near the ſea- ſide, and under the juriſdiction of 
the capital. | 1 

In the north of the ifland is the port to which all the 
barks of Canton reſort. It is formed by a wide river, the 
entrance of which is defended by two ſmall forts ; though 
it has but ten or twelve feet water. The capital is ſituated 

within two Jeagues of this port, and between them is a 
large plain, in which are many Chineſe ſepulchres. In 
the ſouth part of the iſland is a fine port at the bottom of 
a great bay, where there is near twenty feet water: by the 
ſhore of this port are abundance of maritime plants and 
madrepores of all kinds. 
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SEC'T. I. 


Of the Situation, Extent, Climate, and Soil of Korea, Its 
Vegetables and Animals. The Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſ- 
toms of the Koreans. Their Houſes deſcribed, and their FHoſ- 
pitality to Travellers, | 


{ 


HOUGH the kingdom of Korea, or Corea, be 
tributary to China, yet as it is ſituated on the 


eaſtern extremity of Aſia, we ſhall give a deſcription of it 


before we treat of that part of Tartary that is immediately 
ſubjeC to the emperor. 

— is called both by the Chineſe and the natives 
Kaoli; and is a peninſula of Aſia, that extends from about 
the thirty- fourth to the forty- third degree of north latitude, 
it being about four hundred and fifty miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and two hundred and twenty-five in breadth 
from eaſt to welt. It is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Manchew Tartars: on the weft by the 
province of Leao-tong and the Yellow ſea; on the eaſt it 
is bounded by the ſea of Corea, which ſeparates it from 
Japan; and on the ſouth by the ocean. The coaſts being 
incloſcd with rocks and ſands, ſtrangers cannot approach 
them without danger. | 

On the north are long and high mountains, where the 
cold is ſo intenſe, that the rice and the cotton-vlant will 
not grow. The poor people there feed on barley, while 
the rich have meal brought from the ſouth. The moun- 
tains are, during the winter, covered with deep ſnow, and 
the people, in order to walk upon it, wear pieces of boards 
under their feet, to prevent their ſinking. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers of Korea are the Yalou and 
the Toumen, both of which riſe in the ſame mountain, 
which is one of the highett in the world. One of them 
flows to the eaſt, and the other towards the weſt. They 
are both pretty deep, and moderately rapid ; and the water 
is very good, | 

All the ſouthern part of the country is extremely fertile, 
and produces all the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially rice, 
wheat, millet, and other ſorts of grain. The ginſeng, a 
root ſo highly eſteemed by the Chineſe for its medicinal 
Virtues, is alſo found here, though not in ſuch quantities 
as in . of the Manchews, They have alſo 


tobacco, hemp, and cotton; and moſt of the trees found 
in the northern parts of China. 

They have plenty of horned cattle, which they uſe in 
tilling the land. They have alſo ſwine, dogs, and cats 
of the wild kind, there are tygers, bears, wolves and 
ſables, deer, foxes, and many others. The rivers are 
often peſtered with alligators or crocodiles, and the land 
with abundance of ſnakes and other venomous creatures. 

The country abounds with fowl, and there are plenty 
of herons, woodcocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geeſe, 
ducks, and all ſorts of poultry ; with eagles, ftorks, kites, 
magpyes, daws, and lapwings; beſides ſome ſorts un- 
known in Europe. 

Korea is divided into eight provinces, containing three 
hundred and ſixty cities and towns, with many forts and 
caſtles on the mountains. | 

The Koreans are generally well ſhaped, and of a mild 
and tractable diſpoſition ; they are lovers of learning, and 
fond of muſic and dancing. The northern provinces pro- 
duce the ſtouteſt men and the beſt ſoldiers, but they are 
ſaid to be in general very effeminate, and poſſeſſed of little 
courage: they are even not aſhamed of cowardice, and 
lament the misfortune of thoſe who are obliged to fight. 
They are terrified at the fight of blood, and fly whenever 
they meet with it. They are alſo much afraid of the ſick, 
particularly of thoſe who have contageous diſeaſes, whom 
they remove into little ſtraw hovels in the midſt of the 
fields, where their friends look after them, and give notice 
to paſſengers to keep at a diſtance; but when the ſick have 
the misfortune to have no friends, others will rather ſuffer 
them to die for want of attendance than come near them. 
When a town or village is infected with the plague, the 
avenues to it are ſhut up with hedges of briars, and ſome 
are placed on the tops of the inſected houſes, that people 
may know them. "Though many medicinal plants grow 
in the country, the people are unacquainted with them, 
and moſt of the phyſicians are employed by the grandees ; 
ſo that the poor, who are unable to be at the expence of 
having recourſe to them, apply to a ſet of people whom 
they eſteem conjurors. | 

Adultery and theft are but little known amongſt them, 
and they have ſuch little rcaſon to be ſuſpicious, that it is 


| not ww for them to ſhut their doors at night. Indeed 
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the revolutions of government have made them deviate a 
little from their primitive innocence, yet they may ſtil] be 
conſidered as a pattern to other nations. 

Their dreſs is a gown with long and wide fleeyes, a 
high ſquare fur cap, with a girdle about their loins, and 
boots of leather, linen, or ſattin. The quality uſually 
dreſs in purple-coloured filk, and the literati are diſtin- 
guiſhed by wearing two feathers in their caps. The 
cloth worn by perſons of diſtinction on public occaſions, is 
made of gold and filver brocade ; however, the poor wear 
only ſkins and cloth made of cotton or hemp. Their arms 
are croſs-bows and long ſabres. 

The houſes of the — of quality make a ſtately 
appearance, but thoſe of the common ſort are mean, nor 
are they allowed to build as they pleaſe, for no man muſt 
cover his houſe with tiles without leave ; on which account 
they are generally thatched with ſtraw or reeds. Theſe 
houſes are ſmall, conſiſting of one ſtory and a garret over 
it, in which they lay up their proviſions ; but they have 
ſeldom more furniture than is abſolutely neceſſary. They 
are built with wooden poſts fixed in the ground, and the 
ſpaces between filled up with ſtone to the firſt ſtory. The 
reſt of the ſtructure is of wood, plaſtered without, and 
covered on the inſide with white paper; the floors are 
vaulted, and in winter they make a fire underneath, ſo that 
they are always as warm as if in a ſtove. 

The nobility have always an apartment in the front of 
the houſe in which they receive their friends and divert 
themſelves ; and there is generally before their houſes a 
large ſquare with a fountain, or a fiſh- pond, and a garden 
with covered walks. Tradeſmen and the chief citizens 
have generally a ware-houſe adjoining to the building in 
which they dwell ; and there they treat their friends with 
arrack and tobacco, for there are few of either ſex but what 
ſmoak. The children of four or five ycars of age are alſo 
fond of ſmoaking. The women's apartment is in the 
molt retired part of the houſe, where none mult approach 
them. Some wives, however, are allowed the liberty of 
ſceing people and going to feaſts, but they fit by themſelves 
facing their huſbands. 


In the country are abundance of houſes for pleaſure, to | 


which the Koreans reſort to fee women dance, fing, and 
play upon muſical inſtruments. In ſummer they enjoy 
this recreation under the cool ſhade of a pleaſant grove. 
They have no inns for the entertainment of paſſengers, but 
he who travels fits down at night near the pales of the 
firſt houſe to which he comes. Thoſe within ſoon bring 
him boiled rice, and dreſs meat for his ſupper. He may 
ſtop at as many houſes as he pleaſes 3 but in the great 
road to Sior there are houſes where thoſe who travel on 
public affairs have lodging and diet, at the expence of 
the public. 


SE CT. 


Of their Marriages, the Education of their Children, and 
their Mourning at the Death of a Parent, Of their Lan- 
guage, and different Manners of Writing. 


2 are not permitted to marry within the 
fourth degree. As the girls are married at eight or 
ten years of age, they are never courted by their future 
huſbands, They no ſooner change their ſtate, than 
they remove to their father-in-law's houſe, where they 
reſide till they have learned to get their living, or to govern 
their family. The marriage-ceremony is very ſimple : the 
man only mounts his horſe, and riding about the town, 
attended by his friends, at laſt ſtops at the bride's door, 
where he is received by her relations, who ſoon after con- 
duct her to his houſe, where the marriage is conſummated 
without any other ceremony. 

A man has the liberty of keeping as many women abroad 
as he can maintain, and may at any time repair to them 
without ſcandal ; yet none lives with him but his wife. 
Noblemen indeed have two or three women beſides in the 
houſe, but they have nothing to do with the management 
of the family. The Coreans uſe their wives little better 
than ſlaves; and though a woman has borne her huſband 
many children, he may put her away on the ſlighteſt pre- 

tence wheneyer he plcaſes and take another ; but what 1s 
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Korea: 


ſtill more unjuſt, he can compel her to take and maintain 
the children. 

Parents are indeed very indulgent to their offspring, and 
in return are much reſpected by them; but the cafe is 
very different with the ſlaves, who ſhew but little regard 
for their children, becauſe they know they will be taken 
from them as ſoon as thay are able to work. If a freeman 
lies with a female ſlave their children are ſlaves, and thoſe 
whole father and mother are both flaves are the property 
of the mother's maſter. 

The nobility and freemen in general are yery careful of 
the education of their children, and put them while young 
to learn to read and write. The maſters uſe no rigour in 
their manner of teaching, but manage all by fair means. 
They inſpire their ſcholars with emulation by giving them 
an high idea of learning and mentioning the worth of thoſe 
of their anceſtors, who by ſtudy have acquired great 
wealth. By ſuch exhortations they make them improve 
in expounding the writings they give them to read, in 
which all their learning conſiſts. There are beſides in 
every town a houſe where the nobility, according to an- 


cient cuſtom, aſſemble the youth to make them read the 


hiſtory of their country and the trials of thoſe who have 
ſuffered death for their crimes. 

Aſſemblies are alſo annually held in two or three towns 
of each province, to which the youth aſſemble to get em- 
ployments either by the pen or ſword. 

The governors of towns fend thither able deputies to 


examine them, and chooſe the beſt qualified ; and, accord- 


ing to the report made to them, write to the king, who 
beltows employments on thoſe who are eſteemed worthy 
of them. The old officers, who have had only civil or 
military commiſſions, at this time endeavour to increaſe 
their revenue by obtaining both; but their aſpiring to theſe 
honours is often attended with ruin from the preſents they 
make, and the treats they give to obtain votes. 

When a freeman dies his children mourn three years, 
during which time they are incapable of any employment; 
and thoſe who enjoy any poſits are obliged to quit them: 
it is not even lawful for them to lie with their wives; and 
ſhould they have any children born during the mourning 
they would be accounted illegitimate. The mourning- 
robe is a long hempen cloak, without any thing under it 
but what is made of ſackcloth. On their caps, which are 
of green reeds interwoven, they wear a hempen cord in- 
ſtead of a hatband. "They never go without a great cane 
or ſtick in their hand, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh who 
they are in mourning for; the cane denoting the father, 
and the ſtick the mother. During the whole time of 
mourning they never waſh, and conſequently appear ex- 
tremely naſty. As ſoon as any one dies his kindred run 
about the ſtreets ſhrieking and tearing their hair. They 
take particular care to bury him honourably in ſome part 
of a mountain choſen by a fortune - teller. Every corps is 
incloſed in two coffins, each of which is two or three 
fingers thick; theſe are put one within the other, and 
painted and adorned according to the ability of the perſon 
who purchaſes them, They generally bury their dead in 
ſpring and autumn. Such as die in ſummer are placed in 
a thatched hut raiſed on four ſtakes, till the rice harveſt is 
over. When they intend to bury them they bring them 
back to the houſe, and ſet out at break of day with the 
body, the bearers ſinging and keeping time as they go, 


while the relations and friends of the deceaſed make the 


air reſound with their cries. Three days after the latter 
return to the grave, where they make ſome ofterings, and 
eating all together are very merry. The great men have 
ſepulchres of ſtone, on which are cut their names, qualifi- 
cations, and employments; but the common people have 
only graves five or ſix feet deep. Every full moon they 
cut down the graſs that grows on the grave, and offer new 
rice upon it, that being their greateſt feſtival next to the 
beginning of the new year. 

The children having performed this duty to their pa- 
rents, the eldeſt ſons take poſſeſſion of the houſe, with 
all the lands belonging to it; and the reſt is divided among 
the ſons, the daughters being ſaid to have no ſhare on 
account of their having no fortunes to give their huſbands, 
except their cloaths. When a father 1s fourſcore years of 
age he declares himſelf incapable of managing his eftate, 
and reſigns it up to his children; upon which the eldeſt 
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taking poſſeſſion, builds a houſe at the common expence 
for his father and mother, where he lodges with them, 
and ſupports them, treating them with the greateſt reſpect. 

Their language is very copious, and their * of writ- 
ine and arithmetic are very hard to learn. They have 
three ſorts of writing. The firſt conſiſts of large broad 
{trokes, like that of China, and is uſed in printing. The 
ſecond is a kind of running hand uſed by the great men 
and governors, in anſwering petitions. The third, 
which is a ruder ſcrawl, is uſed by women, and the com- 
mon people; it being eaſier to write in this character than 
in the other two, names and things never before heard of. 

All theſe kinds of writings are performed with a hair 
pencil. They have abundance of old books, both printed 
and manuſcript, which are preſerved with the utmoſt care. 
Copies of them are depoſited in ſeveral towns, that in caſe 
of fire they may not all be deſtroyed. They print from 
blocks of wood, like the Chineſe; and keep their account 
of time by moons. 


S E C TFT. K 


The R:ſpec? paid to the Chineſe Ambaſſadors, who come to re- 
cerve the Tribute. The Power of the King, and the Form 
of the Government. His Revenue, Military Officers and 
Soldiers, with the Puniſhments inflicted on Criminals. 


8 Korea is tributary to the eaſtern Tartars, who con- 
quered it before they ſubdued China, an ambaſla- 


Cor comes three times a year to receive the tribute which 


the people pay in genſeng. The king, with his whole 
court, goes out to meet him, and waits upon him to his 
lodging. This ambaſſador is treated with ſuch extraordina- 
ry reſpect that he ſeems to be more honoured than the king 
himſelf. He is preceded by muſicians, dancers, and vaul- 
ters, who endeavour to divert him, and during the whole 
time he remains at court, all the ſtreets from his lodging 
to the palace, are lined with ſoldiers, ſtanding within ten 
or twelve feet of each other. T'wo or three men have 
no other employment than to pick up notes thrown out 
of the ambaſlador's window, in order to be carried to the 


king, who is ſolicitous to know whatever he is doing, and 


ſtudies every poſſible method of pleaſing this officer, that 
he may make a favourable report of him to the emperor 
of China. | 

The king of Corea has however an abſolute authority 
over his own ſubjects. None of them have any property 
in the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe out of 
thoſe eſtates they hold of his majeſty during pleaſure, and 
he chief officers by 
ſea and land compoſe the king's council, and meet every 


day at court, but they muſt wait until their advice is aſk- 


ed before they give it, and until they are appointed to 
manage any buſineſs, muſt not interfere in it. "Theſe 
have the firſt places about the king, which they enjoy 
until fourſcore years of age, provided their behaviour is 
unexceptionable. The fame is practiſed in the inferior 
employments at court, which no man quits unleſs it be to 
riſe. The governors of places, and ſubaltern officers, are 
removed every three years, but ſeldom ſerve out their time; 
they being frequently caſhiered for miſdemeanors on the 
accuſation of the ſpies kept by the king in all parts of his 
dominions. | 

When his majeſty goes abroad he is attended by all 
the nobles of his court, who wear their reſpective badges, 
conſiſting of a piece of embroidery before and behind, on 
2 garment of black ſilk with a very broad ſcarf; a great 
body of ſoldiers following. He is preceded by a body 
of foot and horſe, ſome carrying colours and banners, 
others playing on warlike inſtruments: They are follow- 
ed by the life-guards, compoſed of the principal citizens. 
The king is in the middle, carried under a rich gold ca- 
nopy. When he paſſes by the great men, or ſoldiers, 
they muſt turn their backs to him without offering to look, 
or ſo much as cough. . Juſt before him goes a ſecretary 
of itate, or ſome great officer, with a little box : into this 
he puts all the petitions and memorials, which private 
perſons either preſent on the end of cane, or hang 
along the walls, or pales; fo that they cannot ſce who 
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prefers them. Theſe, which are brought him by men 
appointed to gather them, are laid before the king, on 
his return to the palace; and whatever he orders relating 
thereto, is immediately put in execution. All the win- 
dows and doors of the houſes in the ftreets, through which 
his majeſty paſſes, are ſhut, and no perſon whatever dares 
preſume to open them. 

The king keeps a large number of ſoldiers, whoſe chief 
buſineſs is to guard his perſon when he goes abroad. The 
provinces are likewiſe obliged to ſend all their freemen, 
once in ſeven years, by turns to guard him for two 
months, 

Every province has a general, with four or five officers 
under him; every one of whom is governor of ſome 
town or ſtrong hold; inſomuch that there is not a vil- 
lage, where a corporal commands, but has under him tith- 
ing men, or officers over ten men. Theſe corporals are 
obliged once a year to deliver to their captains a liſt of 
what people are under their juriſdiction. 

Their cavalry wear cuiraſſes, head-pieces, bows and 
arrows, ſwords, and whips, with ſmall iron points. The 
foot likewife wear a corſelet, a head-piece, a ſword, and 
half pike. The officers carry nothing but bows and ar- 
rows. Every town, in its turn, is obliged to furniſh a 
number of religious men, to guard and maintain, at their 
own expence, the forts and caſtles which are ſituate in 
narrow paſſes, or on the ſides of the mountains. Theſe 
are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers; they obey officers choſen 
out of their own body, and obſerve the ſame diſci- 
pline as the other troops. "Thoſe turned of fixty are ren- 
dered incapable of duty, and their children ſupply their 
places, 

The far greateſt part of Korea being incompaſſed by 
the ſea, every town is obliged to fit out and maintain a 
ſhip. Theſe have generally two maſts, and about thirty 
oars, to each of which there are five or ſix men. They carry 
ſome {mall pieces of cannon, and alſo artificial fireworks. 
Every province has its admiral, who once a year takes a 
view of theſe veſſels, and gives an account of what he ob- 
ſerves to the high admiral, who is ſometimes preſent at 
theſe reviews. If, when he is preſent, any of the admi- 
rals, or officers under them, commits a fault he is pu- 
niſhed with baniſhment or death. | : 

The revenue for the ſupport of the king's houſhold and 
his forces ariſes out of the duties paid for every thing pro- 
duced in the country, or brought by ſea. In all towns 
and villages there are ſtore-houſes for the fruits of the 
earth, which the farmers of the revenues take upon the 
ſpot in harveſt time. Thoſe who have employments un- 
der the government receive their ſalaries out of the reve- 
nues of the place where they reſide, and what is raiſed in 
the other parts of the country is aſſigned for the payment 
of the ſea and land forces. 

Juſtice is ſeverely adminiſtered among the Koreans ; 
whoever rebels againſt the king is deſtroyed with all his 
race; a procecding equally contrary to juſtice, and ſhock- 
ing to humanity: his houſes are thrown down, and no 
man dares ever rebuild them: all his goods are forteited, 
and ſometimes given to private perſons. Nothing can 
ſave the man from puniſhment, who endeavours to inter- 


cede for the guilty, or to expoſtulate on the cruelty of this 


ſentence. | 

If a woman murders her huſband ſhe is buried alive up 
to the ſhoulders in a high way, and an ax being laid by her 
ſide, all pafſengers, who are not noblemen, are obliged 
to give her a ſtroke upon the head till ſhe expires, The 
judges of the town, where this crime is committed, are 
ſuſpended from the execution of their office, and the place 
being deprived of a governor is made tubordinate to ano- 
ther town, or at beſt only a private gentleman is left to 
command in it. The ſame penalty is inflicted on ſuch 
towns as mutiny againſt their governor, or ſend falſe 
complaints againſt him to court. 

It is lawful for a man to kill his wife for adultery, or 
any other heinous crime, on proving the fact. But if the 
woman thus killed was the flave of another perſon, he 
muſt give three times her value to her owner. Slaves 
who murder their maſters are cruelly tormented, till they 
expire; but they think it no crime for a maſter to kill his 
own ſlave upon a ſlight provocation. 


Murderer? 
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Murderers are puniſhed in the following manner. Af- 
ter they have long trampled upon the criminal, they pour 
vinegar, in which they have waſhed the putrified carcaſe 
of the perſon murdered, through a funnel down his throat, 
and when he is full, beat him on the belly with cudgels 
till he burſts. | 

Robbers are trampled to death. 

If a fingle man be found in bed with a married woman 
he is tripped till he has nothing upon him but a pair of 
drawers, then daubing his face with lime, they run an 
arrow through each ear, and faſten a little drum on his 
back, which is beat through the ſtreets, in order to ex- 
poſe the offender, whole puniſhment ends with his receiv- 
ing forty or fifty ſtrokes with a cudgel on his bare poſte- 
riors; but the woman receives them with drawers on. 
The men are ſo jealous that they ſeldom allow their beſt 
friends to ſee their wives. 

If a married man be caught lying with another man's 
wife, he is to ſuffer death. This chiefly happens among 

cople of rank. The criminal's father, if living, or elle 
his neareſt relation, is obliged to be the executioner; but 
the offender is to chuſe his death. The man generally 
deſires to be run through the back, and the woman to have 
her throat cut. | | 

Thoſe who, at an appointed time, do not pay their 
debts are beaten twice or thrice a month on the ſhin-bones, 
which is continued till they find means to diſcharge them ; 
but if they die before they ſatisfy the creditor, their near- 
eſt relations muſt pay it for them, or ſuffer the ſame pu- 
niſhment. | 

The ſlighteſt puniſhment in this country is being baſti- 
nadoed on the buttocks, or calves of the legs, which they 
conſider as no diſgrace, it being ſo very common, that 
they are often liable to it for ſpeaking a word amils, 

When a perſon is baſtinadoed on the ſhin-bones, they 
tie the criminal's feet together on a ſmall bench four fin- 
gers broad, and laying another under his hams, which are 
bound to it, they ſtrike on the ſhins with a fort of lath 
of oak, or alder, two inches broad, about the thickneſs 
of a crown-piece, and as long as a man's arm. They are 
not to give above thirty {trokes at one time, and two or 
three hours after they repeat them, till the whole number 
be complete according to the ſentence. 

When they are to be beaten on the calves of the legs, 
it is done with wands as thick as a man's thumb. This 
puniſhment is inflicted upon women and ſervants, and 
whije it laſts the criminals make ſuch lamentations as are 
very painful to the ſpectators. 

When an offender is to be baſtinadoed on the ſoles of 

the feet he is ſeated on the ground, and his feet being 
bound together by the great toes, are placed on a piece 
of wood, and beat with a cudgel, as big as a man's arm, 
and three or four feet long. 

The baſtinado on the poſteriors is thus performed: the 
men being ſtripped are laid with their faces to the ground, 
the women have a pair of wet drawers left on, and in this 
poſture they beat them with a larger and longer lath than 


that beforementioned. An hundred ftrokes are equivo- | 
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Of the Religion of the Koreans, and of their Prieſts, Mona- | 


lent to death, and many die before they receive fifty, 


"SEC F.. IV. 


ſtics, and Nuns, 


1 Koreans appear to have very little religion. The 
people at their feſtivals repair to the temple, where 
every one lights a piece of ſweet wood, and putting it in- 
to a veſſel, place it before the idol, and making a low bow, 
depart. This appears to be all the religious worſhip they 
pay to their gods. They are of opinion that the virtuous 
ſhall be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed, but as they 
have no religious myſteries, nor preaching, they are free 
from all diſputes about matters of faith; and ignorance 
and uniformity of ſentiment is preſerved throughout the 
kingdom. 

The prieſts offer perfumes before the idols twice a day ; 
and on feſtivals, they all make a noiſe with their kettles, 
baſons, and drums. 

The temples and monaſteries erected by the contribu- 
tions of the pcople, are very numerous, and are generally 


| 


| arithmetic, 
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built on mountains. Some of theſe houſes of retirement 
contain five or {ix hundred religious, and within the liber- 
ties of ſome towns there are at leaſt four thouſand of them. 
They are divided into companies of ten, twenty, and 
ſometimes thirty. The eldeſt governs, and if any one neg- 
lects his duty, he has the power of ordering the others to 
puniſh him with twenty or thirty ſtrokes on the poſteriors ; 
but if he is guilty of any heinous offence, they deliver 
him up to the governor of the town to which they be- 
long. As every man is at liberty to embrace a religious 
life, Korea ſwarms with thoſe of this profeſſion, which 
they are the more ready to embrace, as they may quit it 
whenever they pleaſe. However, theſe monaſtics are 
generally held in as little eſteem as the ſlaves, on account 
of the taxes they are obliged to pay, and the work they 
are forced to perform. 

Their ſuperiors are highly eſteemed, eſpecially when 
they are men of ſome learning; for they are conſidered as 
grandees, and being called the king's religious men, wear 
the badge of their order over their cloaths. They pay 
their viſits on horſeback, ſhave both their heads and beards, 
are forbid to converſe with women, and to cat any thing 
that had life. The breach of thele rules is puniſhed with 
leventy or eighty ftrokes on the buttocks, and with be- 
ing baniſhed the monaſtery. When they are firſt ſhaved 
they impreſs a mark on their arm, which never wears off. 
The inferior prieſts work for their living, or follow ſome 
trade, but ſome of them ſpend their time in begging, yet 
all of them have a ſmall allowance from the governor. They 
educate children in their houſes, teaching them to read 
and write, and if any of the boys conſent to be ſaved, 
they retain them in their ſervice, and reccive what they 
earn, but when their maſter dies they become free, and 
heir to all his goods, and therefore they are obliged to 
mourn for him as if he had been a father. 

There is another ſort of religious men, who, like the 
former, abſtain from fleſh, but are not ſhaven, and are 
allowed to marry. 

"Tis remarkable, that they have a tradition that man- 
kind had originally only one language; and that the deſign 
of building a tower to aſcend up into the heavens, caulcd 
the confuſion of tongues. 

The nobles frequent the monaſteries to divert themſelves, 
either with the common women they find there, or with 
others they take with them, for they are delightfully ſitu- 
ated : they all afford the fineſt proſpect, and have very 
beautiful gardens, ſo that they ſeem rather to be pleaſure- 
houſes than buildings formed for the ſervice of the temples. 

In the city of Sior are two convents of religious women, 
one of maids of quality, and the other of thoſe of the infe- 
rior ſort. Theſe religious women are all ſhaved, and obſerve 
the ſame rules as the men. They are maintained by the 


king and the nobles; and are not confined for life, but 
have leave to marry. 


KOREA, 


SECT. V. 
Of the Trade of the Koreans. 


HE Koreans have ſcarce any trade but with the Ja- 
paneſe, and the people of the iſland of Ceuxima, 
who have a ſtorehouſe in the ſouth part of the town ot 
Poufang. They ſupply Korea with pepper, fragrant wood, 
allum, buffaloes, horns, goats, and bucks-ſkins, and, in ex- 
change, take the produce and manufactures of the country. 
The Koreans alſo carry on ſome trade with the northern 
ports of China in linnen and cotton cloth; but it is attend- 
ed with great expence from their being obliged to travel 
many leagues on horſeback. None but the rich merchants 
of Sior trade to Peking, and they are always three months 
at leaſt on the road. | 
There is only one ſort of weight and meaſure uſcc 
throughout the kingdom, but it is very much abuſed by 
the traders, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the go- 
vernors. They have no money, but pieces called cities, 
which only paſs on the frontiers of China. They pals ſilver 
by weight, in ſmall ingots, like thoſe brought from Japan. 
They caſt accounts with little ſticks, as ſome other na- 
tions do with counters: but have very litile knowledge in 
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Of EASTERN TARTARY ; or, 


SECT. L 


Of Tartary in general, and 8 Eaſtern Tartary. 
" Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. The Province of Mug- 
den and its Capital deſcribed. The Road formed for the Em- 
28 Peking to that City, and the Manner in which 
that Prince amuſes himſelf with hunting in his Fourneys. 


E ſhall now proceed farther to the north, and view 
W the deſart regions of Tartary, a country of vaſt ex- 
tent, which taken in its utmoſt limits, reaches from the 
Faſtern Ocean to the Caſpian Sea; and from Korea, 
China, and the two Buckharias, to Siberia and Ruſſia; 
including all the middle part of Aſia. This prodigious 
extent of country, inhabited by Tartars of different deno- 
minations, and different manners, 1s fituated between the 
fifty-fifth and one hundred and forty-firlt degrees of lon- 

itude from London, and between the thirty-ſeventh and 
fry: fifth degrees of latitude, Whence it is three thou- 
ſand fix hundred miles in length, and nine hundred 
and ſixty in breadth ; but in the narroweſt part it is not 
above three hundred and thirty miles broad. 

Above half of this extenſive country either belongs to 
the emperor of China, or- is tributary, or at leaſt under 
the protection of that monarch ; and a ver conſiderable 
part of Weſtern Tartary has been conquered by the Rul- 
fians. We ſhall here only treat of the former; and in the 
deſcriptions of thoſe deſolate countries, which afford little 
entertainment to the reader, ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 
ſible. 

The country of the Manchew Tartars is ſituated in the 

north of Laotong, the moſt eaſtern province of China, 
and from ſouth to north extends from the forty-firſt to the 
fifty-third degree of north latitude ; from weſt to eaſt 
from about the one hundred and fourth degree of longitude 
from London to the Eaſtern Ocean ; and is bounded on 
the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, on the ſouth by 
the province of Laotong and Corea, on the eaſt by the 
Eaſtern Ocean, and on the weſt by the territory of the 
Mongols. 
Though the extent of this country is ſo very large it 
was always thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the emperors 
of China drew many of its inhabitants to Peking. The 
air, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is extremely cold, and 
the country mountainous and full of foreſts. The Tartars 
chiefly inhabit the banks of the rivers, where they build 
their huts, and divide their lives between hunting and 
fiſhing ; for as they have plenty of game and fiſh the in- 
habitants of a great part of this country ſeek no other ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

As this was the country from which the preſent em- 
perors of China received their origin, it is intirely under 
the Chineſe government, and is divided into three pro- 
Jen, Kirin-ula, and Tſitſikar. 

The province of Mugden is about two hundred and 
feventy miles long, and one hundred and twenty-fve 
broad, It is incloſed by a wooden paliſado ſeven or eight 
feet high, more fit to mark its bounds, and exclude petty 
robbers, than to prevent the entrance of an army. The 
gates are as weak as the reſt of this trifling fortification, 
and are only defended by a few ſoldiers. The land is in 
general very good, and produces plenty of wheat, millet, 
roots, and cotton. The inhabitants feed numbers of oxen 
and ſheep, which laſt are ſeldom ſeen in China. They 
have alſo plenty of apples, pears, nuts, filberds, and 
cheſnuts, even in their foreſts. 

The capital of the country is alſo named Mugden. The 

Tanchews conſider it as the metropolis of their particular 
nation; and therefore fince their poſſeſſion of China have 
not only adorned it with ſeveral public edifices, and ſtored 
it with magazines, but have ſettled here the ſame ſove- 
reign tribunals as thoſe of Peking, except the firſt and 
chief, * is called Ly-pou ; theſe conſiſt only of the 


. 


the Country of the MANCHEWS. 


natives, and all their public acts are written in the Man- 


chew language, which is extremely copious. 

This city is alſo the reſidence of a Tartarian general, 
who keeps there his lieutenant- generals, and a conſiderable 
body of ſoldiers. Near the gates of the city are two bury- 
ing- places of the firſt princes of the reigning family: 
theſe are built according to the Chineſe architecture, and 
ſeveral Manchew mandarines are appointed to take care of 
them; and, at particular times, to perform the ſame cere- 
monies there as if the princes were {till living. 

Thecity of Fong-whang-ching is the moſt populous, and 
has a very conſiderable trade from its being in a manner 
the key of the kingdom of Korea, This has drawn 
thither a great number of Chineſe merchants, who have 
handſome houſes in the ſuburbs. The principal merchan- 
dize is paper, made of cotton, which is very ſtrong and 
durable, but neither very white nor tranſparent, 

From Peking to Mugden, which is by the Chineſe called 
Shing-yang, a road has been made, near eleven hundred 
miles in length, for the emperor and his retinue, when he 
viſits his Tartarian dominions. It is about ten feet broad, 
and as ſtraight and even as poſſible. On the ſides run a 
ſort of little cauſeways, a foot high, exactly even, and 
parallel. This road, eſpecially in | A weather, is as clean 
as a threſhing-floor, men being appointed for that purpoſe. 
Another read is made for him at his return, In theſe 
roads they have enCeavoured to level mountains; and have 
built bridges over torrents. When he approaches, theſe 
are lined on the ſides with mats painted with animals, 
that have the ſame effect as the tapeſtry with which the 
ſtreets are hung when proceſſions are made. 

But in theſe journies the emperor and his nobles uſually 
quit theſe roads, and as they paſs along ſpend their time 
in hunting, which is thus performed : three thouſand of 
the emperor's guards, with their captains and the lords of 
the court, all armed with bows, arrows, and darts, diſ- 
perſe themſelves on every fide, and form a circle at leaft 
three miles in diameter: then approaching ſtep by ſtep, 
without breaking their order, they reduce this great circle 
to one of about three hundred paces diameter ; when all 
the beaſts ſurrounded in the firſt are taken in the laſt q for 
the men draw up ſo cloſe as to leave no room for them to 
eſcape, and keep up ſo briſk a chace, that the poor crea- 
tures, ſpent with running, are eaſily killed or lie down at 
the hunter's feet. Verbieſt, a miſſionary, who attended 
the emperor in one of theſe expeditions, ſaw two or three 
hundred wild horſes thus taken in leſs than a day; beſides 


a great number of wolves and foxes killed. Another time 


he ſaw above a thouſand deer thus incloſed, and ſeveral 
bears, wild boars, and above ſixty tygers ſlain. 


SECT: . 


Of the Province of Kirin-ula : its Extent and Climate. The 
Face of the Country. The Manner in which the Emperor's 
Soldiers ſearch for the valuable Root Ginſeng. Of the Tupi 


Tartars, their Dreſs, Manners, and Way of Life. 
the Kecheng Tartars. 


HE ſecond province, called Kirin-ula, is bounded 
on the welt by the paliſado of Laotong, on the eaſt 
by the Eaſtern Ocean, on the ſouth by the kingdom of 
orea, and on the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, 
and is ſeven hundred and fifty miles long and fix hundred 
broad; yet this extenſive province is ſo thinly peopled that 
it has only three cities, which are very ill built, and in- 
compaſſed with mud walls. | 
This country extends to the fifty-third degree north 
laticude, and is excceding cold, and the winter begins 
much earlier than with us, the rivers being frequently 
frozen over in September. This is by ſome attributed to 


the extenſive woods with which the land is covered. The 
8 country 
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country to the north of Mugden riſes in ſteep mountains, | 
then ſinks into deep vallies, and is ſometimes ſpread out 
into deſart plains, where the traveller for ſeveral days meets 
no human being, nor any friendly cottage. Ine hills, 
particularly towards the eaſt, are covered with huge oaks, 
and foreſts uncut for ages paſt. Indeed the whole country 
appears like a wildernets, and nothing is ſeen all around 
but hills, vales, and the dens of bears, tygers, and other 
ſavage beaſts ; ſcarce a houſe is ſeen except ſome pitiful 
huts by the ſides of the rivers and torrents: yet in the 
fouthern parts the eye of the traveller is ſometimes de- 
lighted by his unexpectedly finding, amidſt theſe deſart 
tracts, a fine valley watered with rivulets, whoſe banks are 
enamelled wita a variety of flowers, like thoſe in the gar- 
dens of Europe, particularly roſes and yellow lillies of the 
moſt lively colours. 

The inhabitants raiſe oats, which, though ſearce in 
China, are here ſo plentiful as to be given to the horſes; 
but they have little wheat and rice. The plant moſt 
eſteemed is the ginſeng, or jinſeng, called by the Man- 
chews the queen of plants. It is highly prized for its 
virtues in curing ſeveral diſeaſes, and particularly all de- 
cays of ſtrength proceeding from exceſſive labour of body 
or mind, Hence it has ever been the principal riches of 
Eaſtern Tartary ; and it is ſo much valued, that at Peking 
an ounce of it ſells for ſeven times its weight in ſilver. 

The Chineſe uſe to go into this country among the 
crowds of mandarines and ſoldiers continually paſſing and 
repaſſing, and then getting the ginſeng return with it to 
Peking; but in 1709 the emperor, chuſing that the Man- 
chews ſhould reap this advantage, ordered one thouſand of 
his Tartarian ſoldiers, encamped without the 2 wall, 
to go and gather all the ginſeng they could find, on con- 
dition that each ſhould preſent him two ounces of the beſt, 
and take an equal weight of fine ſilver for the remainder ; 


and thus the emperor that year procured twenty thouſand 
pound weight of it for Jeſs than a fourth part of the price 


O 


at which it is fold at Peking. 

The herbaliſts ſent on this expedition undergo great 
hardſhips. On beginning their ſearch they quit their 
horſes, and carry neither tent or bed with them, nor any 
other food but a bag of parched millet ; and at night lodge 
upon the ground, either under a tree or in a flight hut 
formed with boughs. The officers who encamp at adiſtance, 
in places that afford paſture for their cattle, inform them- 
ſelves of their diligence by perſons they from time to time 
ſend to them with beef or the game they kill. Their chief 
danger is from wild beaſts, eſpecially tygers, againſt which 
they are obliged to be continually on their guard. If after 
the ſignal for the return of the troop any one be miſſing, 


they conclude that he is devoured ; and, after having 


ſought him a day or two, remove to another place, and 
continue their ſearch with the fame ardour as before. 
This fatigue and danger is in a manner inevitable, the plant 
only growing on the ſides of mountains covered with woods, 
among the clefts of the rocks, or on the high banks of 
rivers. 

The gingſeng is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other plants 


by which it is ſurrounded, frequently by a cluſter of round 


fruit of a red colour, ſupported by ſtalks that ſhoot above 
the branches. 

The root alone is uſed in medicine, and has this re- 
markable quality, that it ſhews the number of its years by 
the remains of the branches it has ſent forth. Its age en- 
hances its value, for the largeſt and firmeſt of theſe roots 
are the beſt, R 

The river Uſuri, which falls into the Saghalian, is the 
fineſt in the country, both for clearneſs and length of 
coaſt. The Yupi Tartars live in villages on its banks, 
and its fiſh ſerve the inhabitants both for food and rai- 
ments. Theſe Tartars are ſkilled in drefling ſkins, which 
they dye of three or four colours, and ſew them ſo neatly 
that one would imagine they made uſe of filk, till on rip- 
ping a ſtitch or two is ſeen an exceeding fine thong, cut 
out of a very thin hide. They wear the ſame dreſs as the 
Manchews and Chineſe; only the bottom of their long 
robes has commonly a red or green border, on a white or 
grey ground. The women alſo hang little bells or ſmall 
pieces of braſs coin at the bottom of their mantles, which, 
by their gingling, give notice of their approach. Their 


hair, which is parted into ſeveral treſſes, falls upon their 
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ſhoulders, and is covered with rings, bits of looking-glaſs, 
and other baubles, which they eſteem as jewels. 

Their manner of life is no leſs extraordinary. They 
ſpend all the ſummer in fiſhing, and lay up one part of 
what they catch to make oil for their lamps; ansther part 
ſerves for their daily food ; and the reſt, which they dry 
in the ſun without ſalting, is laid up for their winter pro- 
viſions, and of this both the men and beaſis feed when the 
rivers are frozen. "Theſe people ſeem to have great ſtrength 
and vigour, and yet the animals uſed for food are very 
ſcarce and extremely ill taſted, When the rivers are 
frozen they travel upon them in fledges drawn by dogs, 
which on that account are highly valued, 

The miſſionaries, in paſſing through the province of 
Kirin-ula, met a lady of Uſuria coming from Peking, where 
her huſband, who had been general in chief of this nation, 
was lately dead; ſhe told them, that ſhe had an hundred 
dogs for her ſledges, one uſed to the road went before, and 
was followed by thoſe in harneſs to the end of the ſtage, 
where they were relieved by others from the ſpare pack. 
She aſſured them, that ſhe had often run an hundred Chi- 
neſe furlongs, or ten leagues, without reſting. Inſtead of 
bringing the miſſionaries tea, which is cuſtomary among 
the Chineſe and Tartars, her attendants ferved up ſmall 
pieces of ſturgeon upon a neat rattan ſalver. 

This lady, who underſtood Chineſe, had a very different 
air and manner from theſe Yupi Tartars, who are gene- 
rally of a peaceable diſpoſition, but heavy, unpoliſhed, 
and without the leaſt tincture of learning, or any public 
religious worſhip; the Chineſe idols themſelves not havin 
as yet been introduced among them. This the. Jeſuits 
attribute to the poorneſs of the country; and the Bonzes 
not being willing to enter a place where the people ſow 
neither wheat nor rice, but only alittle tobacco near each 
village on the banks of the river. All the reſt of their 
country is covered with a thick and almoſt impenetrable 
wood; whence they are annoyed with acloud of muſketoes, 
which they are obliged to drive away with ſmoke. 

Almoſt all the kinds of fiſh taken in theſe rivers are to 
be found in Europe, but no European river can furniſh 
ſuch quantities of ſturgeon. This is the principal fiſhery 
of the nation; they call it the king of fiſhes, and eat 
certain parts of it raw, in order to partake of the virtues 
they attribute to it. Next to the ſturgeon they highly 
prize a fiſh that is unknown to us, but is one of the moſt 
delicious that can be eaten: it is almoſt of the ſhape and 
ſize of a ſmall tunny, butthe fleſh is intirely red : it is how- 
ever very ſcarce, and the miſſionaries could never meet with 
it above once or twice. They have ſmall boats formed of 
the bark of trees, ſo well ſewed as to keep out the water. 
The natives commonly ſpear the large fiſh, and take 
thoſe that are ſmall in nets. 

The language of the Upi Tartars ſeems to be a mixture 
of that of the Manchews, their neighbours on the ſouth 
and weſt, and that of the Kecheng Tartars on the north 
and eaſt, They have no king or ſovereign, but every 
company chuſes its own chief, whom they obey much 
like the Indians in America. 

The fame muſt be ſaid of the country of the Kecheng 
Tartars, which extends one hundred and fifty leagues 
along the Saghalian-ula to the ocean : in all which ſpace 
nothing is to be ſeen but ordinary villages, moſtly ſeated 
on the banks of that great river. They do not ſhave their 
heads like the ſubjects of the empire of China, but wear 
their hair tied behind. Thoſe who live at the mouth of the 
river are frequently viſited by boats from the iſlands, which 
are very numerous near the entrance, where it is near 
three leagues over, and every where deep and navigable, 
ſo that the largeſt veſſels may fail up it at leaſt five hundred 
teagues. 

— the Saghalian- ula is only a few villages inhabit- 
ed by the Keckeng Tartars; and the reſt of the country, 
being wild and deſart, is only frequented by fable hunters. 
It is croſſed by a chain of mountains, and is watered by 
ſeveral rivers. The Tuhura-pira ſprings from another 
chain of mountains in the fifty-ffth degree of north lati- 
tude, and is the point whence the rivers flow contrary- 
ways: thus the Udi-pira directs its courſe towards the 
Northern Sea, and belongs to the Ruſſians, while tho 
Silimfi-pira paſſes ſouth-yard into the countryof the Kecheng 


Tartars. 


But 
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But the river moſt celebrated in the hiſtory of the Man- 
chews is the Songari-ula, which abounds with fſh, and is 
large, deep, and navigable, without danger throughout its 
whole courſe ; it being but moderately rapid, even at its 
confluence with the Saghalian-ula. | 

The mountain whence it ſprings is the higheſt in all 
Eaſtern Tartary, and may be ſeen at a vaſt diſtance, one 
half of it covered with woods, and all the upper-part white 
with ſand, whence the Chinele imagine that it is always 
covered with ſnow. On the top are five exceeding high 
rocks, that reſemble ſo many broken pyramids, and are 
continually wet with fogs and vapours peculiar to this 
country. Between them is a ſteep lake, whence flow the 
ſtream from which the Songari takes its riſe. 


SEC TI. II. 


Of the Province of Thjitfikar, and the Cities 4 Tit ſitar, 
Sag balian- ula, and Merghen. Of the Solon Tartars, who 
are expert at hunting Sables, of the Pearl Fiſherics on the 
Coaft, and of the Language of the Manchews. 


HE third province of Eaſtern Tartary is that of 
Tſitſikar, which is bounded on the weſt and on the 
fide of Ruſſian Tartary by two rivers, both of which fall 
into the Saghalian-ula. The capital of this province is 
alſo named Tſitſikar, and is fituated in forty-ſeven degrees 
twenty four minutes north latitude, near the Nonni-ula, 
a conſiderable river that falls into the Songari, and is in- 
cloſed by a ſtrong paliſado that is not very high, but is 
lined with a pretty good rampart. The garriſon chiefly 
conſiſts of Tartars ; but moſt of the inhabitants are Chi- 
neſe, who are ſettled there for the fake of trade, or have 
been baniſhed thither for their crimes. The houſes of both 
nations are without the paliſado, which incloſes little be- 
fides the tribunals and the palace of the Tartarian general : 
they are built of earth, ranged into pretty wide ſtreets, 
and are all incloſed by a mud wall. 

The juriſdiction of the government of Tſitſikar extends 
over the new cities of Merghen and Saghalian-ula. Mer- 
ghen, which is about forty leagues from Tſitſikar, is 
much thinner of people than that city, and is incloſed 
with a ſimple wall. The lands belonging to the two laſt 
cities are ſandy and barren, but thoſe of the Saghalian-ula 
yield good crops of wheat. 

The city of Saghalian-ula ſtands on the ſouth fide of 
the river Saghalian, and is as populous and as rich in com- 
modities as Tſitſikar. The lands about it have ſeveral 
Manchew villages and large foreſts in which fables are 
hunted, 

The ſkins of the ſables caught in this country are highly 
eſteemed by the Tartars for their wear and ſervice. The 
Solon Tartars who hunt them are more robuſt, brave, 


and ſkilful than the other inhabitants of theſe parts; and 


even their women, who ride on horſeback, draw the bow 
and hunt ſtags and other game. Many of theſe Tartars 
reſide at Nierghi, a conſiderable town not far from 
Tſitſikar and Merghen. The miſſionaries ſaw them ſet 
out from thence, on the firſt of October, to hunt ſables, 
when they were clothed in ſhort ſtraight jackets made of 
wolf ſkins, with a cap of the ſame, and their bows hung 
acroſs their ſhoulders. They had ſome horſes loaded with 
ſacks of millet, and with the long mantles of fox and 
tyger ſkins, in which they wrap themſelves againſt the 
cold, eſpecially in the night. Their dogs being trained to 
the exerciſe, climb well, and are acquainted with all the 
wiles of the ſables. Neither the ſeverity of winter, which 
here freezes the greateſt rivers, nor their fear of the tygers, 
with which they are frequently obliged to combat, or the 
death of their companions, can deter them from annually 
returning to this painful and dangerous exerciſe, which 
they would certainly never do, if all their wealth did not 
conſiſt in the furs they obtained. The fineſt ſkins are for 
the emperor, who pays a fixed price for a certain number 
of them. The others are very dear even in that country, 
and alſo extremely ſcarce, they being immediately bought 
up by the mandarines of thoſe parts and the merchants of 
Tſitſikar. | 


In ſome of the rivers which fall into the Saghalian-ula are 
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much art. For as the water of theſe rivers is but ſhallows 
they throw themſelves in without fear, and taking the firſt 
oyſters they can find, return with them on ſhore. The 
pearls are highly valued by the Tartars, and the emperor 
has ſeveral ſtrings of them, a hundred or more on each. 
Theſe are very large, and exactly alike, but they are choſe 
out of many thouſands. . 

The language of the Manchew Tartars is very different 
from that of the Chineſe, and there is not a Tartar of this 
country who does not think it the moſt elegant and copious 
in the world. They have the advantage too of the Chineſe 
in having an alphabet, by which they can with eaſe expreſs 
their thoughts in writing; in which they commonly uſe 
an hair pencil, though ſome make uſe of a kind of pen 


made of bamboo, cut almoſt like thoſe uſed by us. 


SECT. Iv. 


Of the Iſlands that lie to the Eaft of the Country of the Man- 
chews, particularly of the Land of Feſo, and other of the 
Kurilſti Iſlands that extend in a Chain from the North of 


Japan to the Southern Promontory of the Peninſula of 
Kamtſchatka. 


PPOSITE to the mouth of the Saghalian-ula, which 

falls into the ſea at the point of a — bay, in fifty- 
two degrees fifty minutes north latitude, is a great inhabit- 
ed iſland, which extends four degrees thirty minutes from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ; but its produce and the 
manners of the people are yet unknown. 

On the weſt fide of it, near the main land, are many ſmall 
iſlands ; and between the fifty- fourth and fifty-fifth de- 
grees of latitude lie the Shantar iſlands, the moſt conſider- 
able of which is Shantarſkoy, which abounds not only in 
wood, but in many different animals, particularly foxes, 
ſables, ermines, and bears. The principal fowl are ſwans, 
ducks, and geeſe. Several forts of hſh are found in the 
bay, and diifrent kinds of berries in the fields. 

The reſt of the iſles on this coaſt are very inconſiderable, 
except the Kurilſki iſlands, which extend north-eaſt from 
Japan, and reach to the moſt ſouthern promontory of | 
Kamtſchatka. The exact number of thele iſlands is un- 
known, but they are ſuppoſed to amount to twenty-two z 
but by the account of captain Spanberg, a Ruſſian, who 
ſailed from Kamtſchatka to Japan, there appears to be 
many more. The iſlands lying neareſt to Japan, and con- 
ſequently in a more favourable climate, are the moſt fruit- 
ful, and abound with trees of various kinds, among which 
are lemons, bamboo, Spaniſh canes or reeds, and poiſonous 
herbs, whoſe roots are as yellow as ſaffron, and as thick 
as rhubarb, and are well known to the inhabitants of the 
fartheſt Kurilſki iſland, who formerly purchaſed them of 
the natives, in order to poiſon their arrows with the juice. 
The firſt of theſe, which is almoſt circular, and extends 
from the forty-firſt to the forty-ſecond degree of latitude, 
is divided from Japan by a ſmall channel leſs than twenty 
miles broad, and by one {till narrower it is ſeparated from 
the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſtern Tartary. In this iſland, which 
is named Matma, the Japaneſe have a ſtrong guard at the 
ſouth-weſt point, probably to defend the country from 
the Chineſe and Koreans, Not far from thence, upon the 
ſhore of the channel which ſeparates Matma from Japan, 
is a Japaneſe city, of the ſame name with the iſland, 
where are kept muſkets, cannon, and ammunition for its 
defence, and where was lately built new fortifications. 
Moſt of the Japaneſe ſettlements upon this iſland were 
made by people baniſhed thither. The channel between 
the iſland and Japan is extremely dangerous, on account 
of the rocky capes projecting into it from both ſides, and 
from the rapidity of the flood at ebb and flow. 

This iſland and Kunatir,.which is ſeparated from it only 
by a ſmall channel, together with two others, named 
- Suck and Urupe, according to the new diſcoveries made 
by the Ruſſians, conftitute the land of Jeſo, or Jedſo, 
which has been ſo variouſly laid down in the European 
maps. 

* the iſland of Kunatir are great numbers of pine, 
larch, and fir trees; but there is a ſcarcity of good water. 
There are here wild animals in abundance, particularly 


eonfiderable pezrl-fiſheries, which are carried on without 


| bears, whoſe ſkins are uſed by the inhabitants tor — 
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The natives alſo wear long ſilk cloaths, like the Chineſe, 
and have long beards ; but pay little regard to cleanlineſs. 
They feed on fiſh and whales fat, and lie upon the ſkins 
of wild goats, of which there is great plenty in the iſland. 
Though they live near Japan, they acknowledge no ſo- 
vereign. The Japaneſe come to them every year in their 
ſmall craft, bringing all ſorts of 1ron-ware, copper pots, 
japaned waiters and bowls, leaf tobacco, and ſilk and 
cotton ſtuffs, which they exchange with them for the ſkins 
of foxes and whales fat. The natives of Kunatir bid the 
Ruſſians who come thither beware of the inhabitants of 
the iſland of Matma, becauſe they had cannon ; aſking 
them, at the ſame time, whether they came from the north, 
and if they were thoſe who are famous for their armies, 
and able to wage war with and conquer every nation. 

The Eturpu and the Urupe iſlands are ſituated next to 
Kunatir, andare called by Spanberg the Green and Orange 
Iſlands. The natives, who call themſelves Keek-Kuriles, 
reſemble thoſe of Kunatir. There is fate anchoring in the 
mouths of the rivers for large ſhips, particularly in the 
iſland Eturpu. To theſe two iſlands Japan ſilk, cotton 
ſtuffs, and utenſils, are brought by the natives of Kunatir, 
who purchaſe them from the inhabitants of Matmar. On 
the other hand, the natives of Eturpu and Urupe make 
cloth of nettles, which they ſell to the Japaneſe : they 
alſo ſell to them all ſorts of furs, which they have among 
themſelves, and which are alſo brought to them from the 
iſlands near Kamtſchatka; likewiſe dry fiſh and whale's 
fat, and theſe are ſaid to be carried to fa an, 

Of the other iſlands we find nothing remarkable, till we 
come near to Kamtſchatka, except that the uninhabited 
iſland named Araumakutan has ſome burning mountains: 
we ſhall therefore only deſcribe the two neareſt to that 
peninſula. Theſe are Schumtſchu and Paromuſir. 
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The former of theſe iſlands is divided from the northern 


| extremity of Kamtſchatka by a channel fifteen verſts, or 


| 


Ruſſian miles, in breadth, and is ſituated within the titty - 
firſt degree of north latitude, extending in length from tac 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-eaſt fifty verſts, and in breadth about 
thirty. Schumtſchu is full of mountains, from which, 
and the ſmall lakes and marſhes, low many little rivers 
into the ſea. In ſome of theſe are found different kinds of 
ſalmon and other fiſh, but not in ſuch plenty as to furniſh 
the inhabitants with proviſions tor winter. | 

Paromuſir is twice as large as Schumtſchu, from which 
it is ſeparated by a channel not two miles broad ; but no 
veſſel can lie in it without danger, there being no good 
anchorage, and the ſhore is ſteep and rocky. This iſland 
is alſo mountainous, and has as many lakes and rivulets as 
the other; but on both is no other wood than the ſlanetz 
and ernick, which are uſed by the inhabitants for fuel; 
and they build their huts with different kinds of trees, 
which they find thrown on the ſhore by the waves from 
America and Japan. Between the inhabitants of theſe two 
iſlands, and thoſe neareſt Japan, a commerce was formerly 
eſtabliſhed, when thoſe of the remote iſlands brought to 
them all forts of varniſhed wooden-ware, ſcymitars, filver 
rings, which they wear in their ears, and cotton cloth ; 
and from them they chiefly took in return eagles feathers, 
which were uſed in pluming their arrows. 

Both theſe iſlands are ſubject to frequent and terrible 
earthquakes. | 

For this account of the Kurilſki iſlands we are obliged 
to the Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, tranſlated from the Ruſſian 
tongue by James Grieve, M. D. a work of fingular merit, 
which contains many important diſcoveries and many 
entertaining particulars. 


CC WAPE V. 
Of the Country of the MONGOLS and KALKAS. 


SECT. hk: 


Of the Country of the MonGoLs. . 


Its Situation and Extent. The Climate, Soil, and Animals, 
The Perſons and Dreſs 4 the Inhabitants. Their Tents, 
Fad, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government, Trade, and Religion. 


HE country of the Mongals, Mongols, or Mon- 
guls, called by ſome of our European geographers 
Mongalia, is divided into ſeveral different tribes of Tartars; 
but we ſhall here only treat of the Mongols, properly fo 
called, and of the Kalka Mongols. The territories of the 
former are bounded on the eaſt by the country of the 
Manchews, on the ſouth by the wall of China, on the 
weſt by the deſart of Kobi and the —_— of the Kalkas, 
from which it is ſeparated by the limits fixed by the em- 
peror of China, and on the north by the Kalkas and part 
of Eaſtern Tartary. This is a country of very great ex- 
tent, it being ſituated between the thirty-eighth and forty- 
ſeventh degrees of latitude, and between the eighty-eighth 
and one hundred and forty-ſecond _ of eaſt longitude 
from London; ſo that it is three hundred leagues in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and about two hundred in breadth from 
north to ſouth. 

This part of Tartary has been the ſcene of the moſt ex- 
traordinary actions, for here the great empire of Jenghiz- 
Khan and his ſucceſſors had its riſe and ſeat : here were 
founded the empires of Kitay and Kara-kitay : here all the 
riches of Southern Aſia were carried and diflipated ; and 
here many populous cities flouriſhed, of which there are 
now ſcarce any remains, and in them the arts and ſciences 
were once cultivated, 

The country inhabited by theſe Tartars is extremely 
cold, even in the places under the ſame latitude as France; 
for in winter the ground is frozen eight or nine months to- 
gether, which Gerbillon attributes to its elevated ſituation, 
there being a continual defcent from Tartary towards 


China, which fully appears from the rapid courſe of the 


rivers; this is doubtleſs the principal reaſon, though, as he 
juſtly obſerves, other circumſtances may contribute to it, 
as the great quantity of ſalt and ſalt- petre mixed with the 
ſand in the country of the Mongols and in the territories 
of the Kilkas, the great number of mountains covered 
with wood, and the immenſe ſpace of deſart and unculti- 
vated land that reaches from the North Sea to the borders 
of China. 

The country is in general unfit for tillage ; but there 


are ſome fertile ſpots, which to all appearance would richly 


reward the labour of the huſbandman; and, at the ſame 
time, afford the moſt beautiful landſcapes. Here are mines 
of excellent tin, with large foreſts of fine timber, which 
is ſent even to Peking for the uſe of buildings; hence the 
river which runs to that city is generally in a manner 
covered with large rafts of fir wood. 

The inhabitants wander from place to place with their 
flocks, encamping where they find moſt convenience for 
themſelves and cattle: in ſummer they commonly chooſe 
the open country near ſome lake or river; or for want of 
theſe, encamp about ſome wells : but in winter they retire 
to the ſides of the hills and mountains, or behind fome 
eminence, where they may be ſheltered from the north 
wind; and at that time the ſnow ſupplies them with 
water. 

Agriculture is not only neglected by them, but even 
condemned as uſeleſs ; for when the miffionaries aſked the 
native, why they would not at leaſt cultivate ſome little 
herb-gardens, they replied, ** Herbs are for the beaſts ot 
& the field, and the beaſts for men.” | 

There are ſeveral medicinal plants in this country, and 
particularly rhubarb. ; 

Their tame cattle conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and 
ſheep, whoſe tails are about two feet long, and near 23 
much in compaſs, cd monly weighing between ten and 


eleven pounds, and each is almoſt one entire piece of fit, 
the 
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the bone being no larger than that of other ſheep : but 
theſe are not peculiar to Tartary, this kind of ſheep being 
found in many other countries, Ihe natives breed no 
beaſts but what eat graſs. 

In this country are hares, pheaſants, and all the ſorts 
of game common in Europe. 'The deer, which multiply 
exceedingly in the deſarts and foreſts, differ in colour, 
{:ze, and in the ſhape of their horns ; but ſome of them re- 
ſemble thoſe of Europe. | 

The ſtag- call is a diverſion that has been much admired 
by ſome of the emperors of China when they came into this 
country, and is thus performed: the huntſmen taking 
ſome ſtags heads repair into the foreſt before ſun-riſe, and 
counterfeit the cry of the hind ; upon which the largeſt 


ſtags advance near the place where they hear the cry, and 


ſtopping, look around, till at length perceiving the ſtags 
heads they tear up the ground with their horns, and in- 
ſtantly run forwards ; but are immediately ſhot by ſome 
who lie in ambuſh. | 

Yellow goats appear in the plains, but are ſeldom ſeen 
except in large herds; they are extremely ſwift, and of 
the ſhape and fize of common goats ; but their hair is 
yellow, and not ſo ſmooth. | 

Wild mules appear in ſmall herds, but are not like the 
tame ones, nor can be brought to carry burdens ; their 
fleſh is very different and of an agreeable taſte, and the 
Tartars, who feed much upon it, are of opinion that 
it is as nouriſhing as the wild boar's. This laſt animal, 
which frequents both the woods and plains, is traced by 
the earth it turns up to come at the roots on which it 
feeds. 

The wild dromedary and horſe reſemble the tame ; the 
latter is ſo fleet, that the ſwifteſt hunters can ſeldom reach 
him with their arrows. Theſe wild horſes appear in large 
herds, and when they meet with thoſe that are tame, 
ſurround and drive them away. | 

There are here a kind of. elks bigger than the largeſt 
ox; but they are found only in particular diſtricts and in 
boggy grounds in which they delight, and where they 
are moſt eahily killed, their great weight hindering their 


flight. 


The chalon, or chelaſon, is about the ſize of a wolf, 
and ſcems a kind of linx. The ſkin is much valued at 
Peking, where they make uſe of it for their upper garment. 
It has long ſofc hair of a greyiſh colour. 

The tygers are the fierceſt of all the animals of Tartary : 
their howling alone ſtrikes terror into thoſe who are 
unuſed to it. Thole of this country are very large and 
nimble: their ſkins are commonly of a fallow red, and 
ſtriped with black lifts. "I hough theſe animals are fo fierce, 


they ſeem in great fear when they find themſelves ſurround- | 


cd by the hunters preſenting their ſpears ; and while the 
deer driven along fly ſrom {ide to fide, in order to eſcape, 
the tyger ſquats on his tail, in the ſpot where he firſt fees 

1s enemies, and for a long time bears the barking of the 
dcgs and the blows he receives from blunted arrows; but 
at length, thoroughly provoked, he ſprings forward with 
ſuch rapidity, that he ſeems to make but one leap to the 
hunters on whom his eycs are fixed ; but thoſe who are 
near them are ready with their ſpears pointed, and plunge 
them into his belly the moment he offers to ſeize one of 
their companions ; and indeed the emperor's hunters are fo 
quick, that an accident very ſeldom happens. 

The intrepidity of the Tartarian horſes at encountering 
the tygers is very ſurpriſing, and yet this only procceds 
from uſe ; for they are at firſt as fearful of them as other 
horſes, The Mongols are very expert in training them, 
and have a great number of every colour. They are par- 
ticularly dexterous at catching them when running, with a 
cord made into a ſlip-kxnot; and they are alſo very expert 


= breaking of them: they likewiſe underſtand their diſtem- 


pers, but generally uſe ſuch remedies as would be far from 
agreeing with our horſes. They prefer ſtrength and hardi- 
neſs to largeneſs and beauty. The Tartarian horſes are 
indeed not ſmall, but rather of a middle ſize, and amongſt 
ſuch vaſt numbers many are found as large and handſome 
as the European. 

The paus are a kind of leopards, with whitifh ſkins, 
adorned with red and black ſpots ; but they have the head 
anc eyes of a tyger, though they are not to big, and haye 
a Lilicrent cry, 


7 


. T 


There are plenty of ſquirrels, foxes, and a creature as 
{mall as an ermine, of whoſe ſkins mantles are made at 
Peking to keep out the cold. They are a kind of land 
rats, very common in ſome of the territories of the Kalkas. 
They live in companies, and dig in the earth a range of 
as many little holes as there are males among them, one 
of whom always keeps watch, but flies under ground at 
any one's approach: yet they cannot eaſily eſcape the 
hunters, who, on diſcovering the place where they bur- 
row, ſurround it, and opening the earth in two or three 
places, throw in flaming ſtra to frighten them out, and 
thus great numbers are taken. 

In ſome of the rivers is found an amphibious creature 
reſembling the otter ; but the fleſh is tender, and almoſt as 
delicious as that of the roe-buck. 

In the plains of Grand Tartary are a great number of 
birds of extraordinary beauty, particularly a kind of heron, 
found in the country of the Mongols towards the frontiers 
of China. It is all over white except the wings, tail, and 
beak, which are of avery fine red; the fleſh is very delicate, 
and in ſome meaſure reſembles that of the woodcock. 

The fiſhery of the Mongols is inconſiderable, for their 


rivers do not abound with fiſh like thoſe of the Manchews. 


As to the rational inhabitants, they are of a middle ſize, 
but ſtrongly made, their faces are very large, their com- 
plexion ſun-burnt, their eyes black and tull, and their 
noſes flat. They have very little beard, and yet their black 
hair is as ſtrong as that of a horſe ; but they cut it pretty 
cloſe to the head, and preſerve only a tuft at the top, 
which they ſuffer to grow the natural length. 

They wear very large ſhirts and drawcrs made of calicoe 
and their habits, which are alſo made of calico, or ſome 
other ſlight ſtuff, reach as low as their ancles, and are 
lined with ſheep ſkins. Sometimes they wear entire par- 
ments of lamb and ſheep ſkins, with the wool next the 
body; and this is indeed their uſual cloathing : theſe gar- 
ments they faſten about their limbs with great leather ſtraps. 
They have very large boots made of Ruſſia leather, and ſmall 
round bonnets, with a border of fur four fingers broad. 
The women dreſs in much the fame manner, only their 
garments are longer, their boots generally red, and their 
bonnets flat and adorned with ſome little ornaments. 

Though they know how to dreſs and whiten theſe ſkins, 
as alſo thoſe of wild goats and deer, which ſerve the rich 
for under garments in the ſpring ; yet as ſoon as you come 
near them they ſmell ſo ſtrong, that they go under the name 
of ſtinking Tartars, and their very tents are extremely 
offenſive. 

Their arms conſiſt of a bow and arrows, the ſabre, and 
pike ; and they always go to war on horſeback. 

They live in tents, or little moveable houſes, a number 
of which are frequently placed together in a valley, and re- 
ſembles a village. Each tent is a ſort of cage, made of a 
circular form of pretty ſmall ſticks, and are about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet in diameter. Some are greater and 
others leſs ; but they are generally of about this ſize. In 
the middle the tent is about eight or nine feet high; and 
the roof begins at about four feet from the ground, and 
ends in a point like the top of a round tower or a pigeon- 
houſe. Theſe tents are covered with different pieces of 
felt, made of wool preſſed and matted together. When 
they make a fire they take away a piece of ſtuff from the 
top of the tent, directly over the place where the fire is to 
be lighted. They are warm enough while the fire laſts, 
but ſoon grow cold; and in winter the Mongols would, 
without care, freeze in their beds. To leſſen this, and other 
inconveniences, their tent-door is very narrow, and fo 
low that they cannot enter in, without ſtooping. 

Gerbillon, a French miſſionary, who entered one of 
theſe tents, ſaw upon the fire three or four pieces of fleſh, 
but of what kind he could not tell; however, the ij1;r1t of it 
turned his ſtomach. The whole furniture was three of 
four boards, on which they lie, with a picce of the fame 
felt with which the tent was covered, that ferved botir 


for bed and coverlet; a bench, a forry preſs, and a few 


wooden diſhes. 

Their diet is very ſimple ; in ſummer they feed on milk, 
uſing indifferently that of cows, mares, ewes, goats, and 
camels. Their drink is water boiled with the worſt fort 
of Chineſe tea, in which they put cream, butter, or milk, 


| They alſo draw a ſpirituous liquor from ſour milk, eſpe- 
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74 
cially mares, which is diſtilled after fermentation ; into 
this ſour milk the rich put mutton while it is fermenting. 
With this ſpirituous liquor they are fond of being intoxi- 
cated. They allo ſmoak a great deal of tobacco. 

They eat their fleſh almoſt raw, and, as they do not 
underſtand tillage, they eat with it neither bread nor 
rice. 

In ſhort, they are naſty and ſlovenly both in their 
food, their tents, and cloaths, and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners; living amongſt the dung of their cattle, which ſerves 
them for fewel ; for in great part of their country not a 
tree nor a buſh is to be found. They are excellent in 
horſemanſhip and hunting, and very dexterous in drawing 
the bow, either on foot or on horſcback; and therefore 
prefer grazing and hunting to the fatigue of tilling the 
land. 

The utmoſt ambition of the Mongols is to preſerve the 
rank of their families. They value things only for 
their uſe, having no great regard to their ſcarceneſs or 
their beauty. They are naturally of an eaſy chearful tem- 
per, always diſpoſed to laughter, and never depreſſed by 
care and melancholy. Indeed they find little occaſion for 
inquietude ; for they have neither lords to pleaſe, nor ene- 
mies to fear; they know none of the perplexities that at- 
tend the management of difficult aftairs ; and have no 
buſineſs to tranſact, nor any conſtraint put upon their de- 
fires. Their ſole employment is attending their herds and 
flocks, and their principal diverſion is hunting, fiſhing, 
and other bodily exerciles, at which they are very expert. 


Though the Mongols, the Kalkas, and other Tartars, 


are diſtinguiſhed into different nations, yet they have all 
one language, called the Mogul tongue : they have ſeveral 
dialects indeed, but they underſtand each other. We are 
informed by Regis that the characters upon the monuments 
of the antient Mongols are the ſame with thoſe now in 
uſe ; but differ from the Manchew. They have not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the writing of the Chineſe, and are 
no more difficult to learn than the Roman. They are 
written on tables with an iron pencil, and therefore among 
the Mongols a book is a great rarity. In order to pleaſe 
them, one of the emperors had a tranilation of ſome of their 
authors printed at Peking. The chief book among them 
is the Chineſe Kalendar, engraved in Mongol charac- 
ters. | 

As to the government of the Mongols, they are divided 
into forty-nine ki, or ſtandards, each of which has a 


. . | 
ſeparate tract of country, and a particular prince or leader. 


Every prince is obliged to keep within the bounds of his 
own dominions; for neither he nor his ſubjects are permit- 
ted to paſs with their flocks and herds into thoſe of another, 
fince that would be eſteemed an act of hoſtility ; but 
in their own territories they encamp where they pleaſe, 
and where they find it moſt convenient on account of 
water and paſture. 5 

Their princes have a politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes them 
from their ſubje&s, who, notwithſtanding their calling 
themſelves their ſlaves, are not treated with ſeverity, but 
have free acceſs to them on the ſlighteſt occaſions. This 
familiarity, however, does not diminiſh their reſpect ; for 
they are taught from their infancy, that they are born to 
obcy, and their maſters to command, 

Though polygamy be not forbidden, the Mongols have 
uſually but one wife. 

They burn their dead, and then inter the aſnes on ſome 
eminence, piling a heap of ſtones over the grave, on which 
they place a number of little flags or ſtandards. 

With reſpe& to commerce, the Chineſe reſort to thoſe 
of the Mongols, who are ft-ai-d near that empire, bring- 
ing them ordinary bohea reg, rice, tobacco, coarſe cotton 
cloth, and other ordina + ſtuffs, with ſeveral forts of 
houſhold utenſils; ande he Mongols are not acquainted 
with the uſe of money, they give cattle in exchange for 
theſe commodities. 

The Mongols are ſaid to be worſhippers of the idol Fo, 
and pay an implicit obedience to their lamas, or prieſts, to 
whom they preſent the beſt things they have, Theſe 
prieſts are 1 ignorant; and tioſe of them are 
efteemed very learned who can read the ſacred books in 
the language of Tibet. They are indeed the only perſons 
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capable of giving inſtructions to their countrymen ; _ 


KALKA Moncors, 


they find it more for their advantage to go from tent to 
tent, repeating certain prayers, for which they have a 
ſalary, and to practiſe phyſie, in which they pretend to have 
reat ſkill, The Mongols therefore wanting maſters, very 

tew of them have an opportunity of learning to write or 
even to read. Several of the lamas themſelves ſcarce un- 
derſtand their prayers which they ſing in a ſolemn, yet 
harmonious manner. The people often kneel bare- headed 
before them, and do not rife till they have laid their hands 
upen them. T hey do not believe the tranſmigration of the 
ſoul into brutes, and therefore eat fleſh ; but though they 
have large flocks of tame cattle, they moſtly feed on the 
wild beaſts they take in hunting. | 

The Mongols are remarkably deyout, and almoſt every 
one of them wears a firing of beads about his neck, on 
which he re; eats his prayers. There is ſcarce a Mongol 
prince but has a temple, though he has no other houſe in 
his territory. Gerbillon ſaw the ruins of one of them at 
about two hundred and fifty leagues from Peking : and, 
notwithſtanding the diſtance, it was erected by Chineſe 
workmen hired on purpoſe ; and the tiles, which were 
enamelled with yellow, were brought from that city. 

One of the Mongol princes, well verſed in the hiſtory 
of his anceſtors, informed Gerbillon, that in the reign of 
the emperor Cublay there came lamas into the country of 
the Mongols, and planted their religion; and that they 
were men of learning and irreproachable lives. Gerbillon 
thinks it probable that thoſe lamas were Chriſtian mo- 
naſtics, who came from Syria and Armenia, and preached 
Chriſtianity both to the Mongols and Chineſe ; but that 
the communication with their countries being aiterwards 
cut off, the bonzes blended their ſuperſtitions with the 
cuſtoms introduced by theſe monks, and by degrees in- 
troduced the religion of Fo. This, he fays, is the more 
probable, as theſe lamas have many ccremonies and cuſtoms 
lixe thoſe obſerved among Chrittians. They have holy 
water, a finging ſervice, and pray for the dead; they ule 
beads, and wear a mitre and cap like biſhops. Not to 
mention their grand lama, to whom they pay a veneration 
at leaſt as great as is paid by the Roman church to their 
ſovereign pontiff. 

At the head of theſe Mongol lamas is a deputy, under 
the dalay-lama of Tibet, and is called the Khutuktu. 


SECT. H 


Of the KALK¹ A MonGors, 


The Rivers on which they dwell, Meir Government and 
Religion. 


Or all the Mongol nations that depend on the em- 
peror of China, the moſt celebrated, as well as the 
moſt numerous, are the Kalkas, who obtained their name 
from the river Kalka. They extend above two hundred 
leagues along the country, from eaſt to weſt, on the banks 
of the fineſt rivers in this part of Tartary. They dwell 
beyond the Mongols, and have the Kalmucks on the weſt; 
and from north to ſouth extend from the fiftieth and fifty- 
firſt degree of latitude to the ſouthern extremity of the 
great deſart of Kobi, which belongs to them, and affords 
fine paſtures, woods, ſprings, and rivulets ; though in 
ſome parts it is quite bare without trees, graſs, or water, 
except ſome ponds and marſhes made by the rains and a 
few wells, the water of which is very bad. 

The river Kalka is not much frequented by the Kalkas, 
though they take their name from it. It flows from a 
famous mountain called Siolki, fixty-four leagues from 
Tſitſikar, and runs into a lake called Puir. The other 
rivers are, 

The Kerlon, which is almoſt every where fordable, it 
is about ſixty feet in breadth, and waſhes the richeſt paſtures 
in all Tartary. The waters of this river are good, and 
abound with trout and other fiſh. 

The Tula runs from eaſt to weſt, and in moſt places 
is larger, deeper, and more rapid than the Kerlon. It has 
more woods and finer meadows, and on its north fide are 
mountains covered with large firs that afford at a diſtance 
an agreeable proſpect. This river having joined the 
Orgon, which comes from the ſouth - weſt, runs towards the 
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orth, and after increaſing its ſtream by the addition of 
e as the Selinga, at length falls into tne Paykal, 


which belongs to the Ruſſians, and is the greateſt lake in 
m_ . of the Twi, which are clear and wholeſome, 
after along courſe through fertile plains, finks into the 
round near a ſmall lake, and appear no more. 

, The Selinga iſſues from a lake called by the Mongols 
Koſo, and proceeding from ſouth to north, through very 
fertile plains, is enlarged by many rivers on both ſides, 
and at length diſcharges itſelf into the Jake Paykal, Its 
waters are very good and light, but have few fiſh, 

The river Siba has its ſpring in the mountains towards 
the frontiers of the Kalmucks, and running eaſt- north - eaſt 
loſes itſelf north of the deſart of Kobi. i 

The Dſanmuran has its ſource in the mountains which 
croſs the deſart of Kobi, and running ſouth-eaſt falls into 
the Whangho on the frontiers of Tibet. Two petty khans 
of the Mongols, under the protection of the emperor of 
China, reſide on its banks. 

The river Argun riſes in a lake of the country of the 
Mongols, and having purſued its courſe towards the north- 
eaſt, runs above one hundred leagues, and at length falls 
into the great river Sagalian-ula. = 

The perſons, manners, cuſtoms, and oy of life of the 
Kalkas, are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the Mongols ; but 
the Kalkas pay obedience to one khan, who was once the 
great khan or emperor of all the Mongols. Indeed ſince 
the Manchews have given emperors to China, he is fallen 
from his antient grandeur; yet he is ſtill very powerful, 
as he can eaſily bring into the field an army of ſixty thou- 
ſand horſe; and though he puts himſelf under the pro- 
te dion of the emperor of China, inſtead of paying him 
tribute, he annually receives from that emperor preſents of 

ins. | 

a The Kalkas, as well as the Mongols, have alſo a 
khutucktu at the head of their religion; but he is not ſub- 
je& to the dalay-lama. This prince of the lamas dwells 
in tents, in the largeſt of which he fits on a kind of altar, 
and receives the homage of many nations, without returning 
the ſalute of any perſon whatever. All conſider him as 
ſomething more than man, and pay him the ſame kind of 
adoration as to Fo himſelf. The people are ſo infatuated, 
that they believe he knows all things, and can abſolutely 
diſpoſe of the favours of Fo. Regis, who ſaw the perſon 
who then aſſumed this character, was told, that he had 
already been born foutteen times, and would be born again 
when his preſent time was expired. The miſſionaries pre- 
tend, that they reproached him, in the preſence of ſeveral 
Mongol princes, for being the object of a fooliſh idolatry, 
and threatened him with the judgments of God and eter- 
nal torments; but he heard all with great coolneſs, and 
continued to receive the adorations that were offered to 
him. 

The high opinion the Mongols entertained of him at 
that time drew crowds of peopie to Iben-pira, where he 
had reſided near twenty years. The place reſembled a 
large city formed of tents, and the hurry was much greater 
there than any where elſe in that part of Tartary. The 
Ruſſians of Selinghinſhoy traded thither ; there were alſo 
bonzes from Indoſtan, Pegu, Tibet, and China; Tartars 
from the remoteſt countries, with multitudes of lamas 
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of all ranks: for they are cf different degrees, though 
they all acknowledge as their chief the great lama of 
Tibet. 

Bentinck obſerves, that this khutucktu was formerly fent 
by the dalay-lama to the Mongols and Kalmucks of the 
north to keep up his authority in thoſe parts, on account 
of their being too remote {rom his uſual place of reſi- 
dence; but this deputy having once taſted the ſweets of 
ſpiritual command, made bold to ſet up for himſelf, 
which he did with ſuch addreſs that ſome time after ſcarce 
any mention was made among the Mongols of the dalay- 
lama ; and the authority of the khutucktu became ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that whoever dared to doubt of his divinity 
would be held in abhorrence by all that nation. 

The court of China had indeed a preat hand in this 
new apotheoſis, in order to divide the Mongols from the 
Kalmucks, and therefore under-hand ſupported the 
khutucktu againft the dalay-lama. 

Whenever the khutucktu removes his camp he is ſur- 
rounded by a great number of lamas and armed Mongols, 
who flock from all parts with their families to mect him 
on the road, and receive his benediction, on paying the 
fees. None but the heads of tribes, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, dare preſume to approach him. He gives 
them his benediction by applying his hand ſhut upon their 
forehead, in which he holds a ſtring of beads. 

The vulgar are perſuaded, that he grows old as the 
moon declines, and young again with the new moon. 
At the ſacred ceremonies he appears at the ſound of in- 
ſtruments, that reſemble trumpets and cymbals, in a mag- 
nificent pavilion, covered with China velvet, and open 
in front. He is ſeated crofs-legged, after the Tartar 
faſhion, upon a large velvet cuſhion, having on each 
ſide a figure repreſenting the divinity. The lamas of 
diſtinction are ſeated on both ſides on cuſhions, from the 
place where he fits to the entrance of the pavilion, each 
reading in a book they hold in their hands. 

The khutucktu is no ſooner ſeated than the inſtruments 
of muſic ceaſe, and all the people aſſembling before the 
pavilion proſtrate themſelves on the earth, uttering ex- 
clamations in honour of the divinity and in praiſe of the 
knutucktu. Some lamas afterwards bring cenſers of 


| oderiferous herbs, and offer incenſe firſt to the idols, 


then to the khutucktu, and laſtly to the people. After- 
wards laying the cenſers at the khutucktu's feet, they 
bring China-bowls with liquors and ſweet-meats, ſeven 
of which they ſet before each repreſentation of their 
god, and ſeven others before the khutucktu, who taſtes 
them; and having eaten a little, cauſes the reſt to be 
diſtributed among the heads of the tribes who are pre- 
ſent, and then retires with the ſound of inſtruments into 
his tent. | 

The khutucktu, to preſerve his independancy on the 
dalay-lama, makes preſents of furs to the emperor's 
favourites; and as the court at Peking finds that the 
khutucktu and his lamas, are neceſſary to keep the 
Mongols of the Weſt in their duty, they take care to 
treat him on all occaſions with marks of great reſpect. 
The khutucktu alſo ſtrives to cultivate a friendſhip with 
the Ruſſians, by favouring the ſubjects of Ruſſia in their 
little quarrels that ſometimes happen between them and 
the Mongols on the frontiers, | 
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Of Siberia in general. Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and 
Face of the Country, particularly of the Eaſtern Part. Its 
principal Rivers and Minerals, with a Deſcription of a 
very remarkable Kind of Iuay found in the Banks of the 
Rivers. 


N the north of the countries laſt deſcribed is Siberia, 

a region of prodigious extent, th:t reaches from the 

river Saghalian-ula, which bounds it on the ſouth, in the 
laticude of fifty-five degrees, to the Frozen Sea, which 
hounds it in the north; and on the welt is parted from 
Ruſſia by the mountains of Werkhotauria, which form a 
chain that may be conſidered as a branch of Mount 
Caucaſus : theſe commence to the ſouthward, and ſeparate 
Aſia from Europe quite to the Frozen Sea. From theſe 
mountains, which are in about one hundred and fifty eight 
degrees longitude, Siberia extends to the Eaſtern Ocean, 
which in ſome places waſhes the coaſt in one hundred and 


forty-eight degrees of eaſt longitude from London; but 


farther north the country ſtretches out (according to the 
late diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians) above forty degrees 
farther to the eaſt, as if to meet the new diſcovered coaſt 
of America, which is found to reach almoſt to Siberia. In 
ſhort, this vaſt country is above two thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about ſeven hundred and hf: y 
miles in breadth from north to ſouth. But it is extremely 
cold and barren, and every where thinly peopled. A very 
accurate deſcription of a region fo widely extended, and fo 
little known to the Ruſſians themſelves, cannot be juſtly 
expected. We have, however, made uſe of the lateſt and 
beſt diſcoveries ; and have not only conſulted the account 
of this country given by Mr. Strahlenberg, a Swediſh 
officer, who was thirteen years captive in thoſe parts, but 
the late journey into Siberia by the Abbe Chappe d'Aute- 
roche, for obſerving the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, and 
the curious and judicious diſcoveries and obſervations made 


by ſome of the learned of Ruſha on the nations near the 


coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, which have been lately examin- 
ed with great attention, particularly by Mr. Steller and 
Mr. Kraſheneninicoff, who have given a judicious de- 
ſcription of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. 

The face of the country, cſpecially towards the north- 
weſt, is as diſagreeable as can be imagined, it being 
covered with large and almoſt impenetrable woods, with 
high and frozen mountains covered with everlaſting ſnow, 
and with fens, lakes, and marſhes. The climate is there- 
fore in general cold, but more moderate in the ſouthern 
part, and where the lands do not riſe a conſiderable height 
above the level of the fea, which is frequently the caſe 
cven of extenſive plains. To theſe dreary countries the 
ezais of Muſcovy ſend the great men who are fo unhappy 
as to difpleaſe them; and hither Peter the Great, in par- 
ticular, ſent many of the brave Swedes who had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoners by that monarch. "Theſe 
ſet up ſchools, and introduced the arts and ſciences amidſt 
nations of ſavages. 5 

The horrors of part of theſe ſolitary regions have been 
deſcribed in very ſtrong and lively colours by the Abbe 
Chappe d'Auteroche. The chain of mountains called 
Werkhotauria, which form the wettern boundary of Sibe- 
ria, are, fays he, no higher than from fifty to eighty 
fathoms ; but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſummit 
is covered with pine, fir, and birch trees, The road over 
theſe mountains is very frightful, and by night extremely 
dangerous; for ſhould the ledge in which the traveller is 
feated deviate ever fo little from the beaten tract, he will 
inevitably be buried in a gulph of ſnow ; which, when 
the Abbe paſſed this way, was ready to melt, and yet the 
talleſt firs were ſo loaded with it as to bend under the 
weight. Every where upon the ground it was ſeven feet 
thick, and there was no ſign of the returning ſpring, not 


ſo much as by the flight of a bird; for the very pyes and 


crows, which abound through all Ruſſia, abandon theſe 
horrid defarts, where nature herſelf ſeems benumbed, and 
it is only by the traces of the fledge that the country is 
known to be inhabited. The gloom of deſolation ſpreads 
on every fide, and the horrid filence is never broken but 
by the outcries and complaints of thoſe that ſuffer from 
the perils of the way. 

'The inhabitants are ſhut up in their huts nine months 
in the year; for the ſnow falls on the mountains in the 
beginning of September, and ſuch a quantity ſoon de- 
ſcends as to leave upon them ſcarce any traces of a habita- 
tion. It ſeldom begins to thaw there till the middle cf 
April; but this happens ſomewhat ſooner in the plains, 
yet it does not entirely diſappear till the end of May; fo 
that the ſeverity of winter is ſuſpended only three months. 
The Abbe croſſed theſe mountains, Which extend forty- 
five leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and then deſcend- 
ing into a large plain, found the climate fo much altered, 
that in ſome places the fnow ſcarcely covered the ſurface 
of the ground; the thaw was already begun v.. the rivers, 
and on the tenth of the ſame month the ice broke. 

In this country are ſeveral rivers ot prodip:ovs extent, 
the principal of which are the Oby, the Jeniſai, and the 
Lena. 

The Oby iſſues from the lake Altin, in Calmuc Twrtary, 
and running north, is joined by the Itrtiſn, and ar 
length, after traverſing a tract of above two thouſand 
miles, it diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the Frozen Sca. 
This river abounds in fiſh ; it is navigable almoſt to its 
ſource; and, through a great parc of its courſe, is between 
hve and fix hundred yards broad. 

The Jeniſai, or Jeniſkoi, is a very large river, which 
towards its mouth overflows its banks every ſpring for ſe- 
veral miles. It has its courſe from ſome lakes near the 
mountains ſouth of Siberia, and, atter running a courſe 
of ſixteen hundred miles, forms a large lake or bay, which 
contains ſeveral iflands, and at length falls into the Frozen 
Ocean to the eaſt of the Oby. | 

The Lena is a large river on the eaſtern part of Siberia. 
It iflues from the north ſide of the lake Baikal, and, after 
traverſing a vaſt tract of country, divides itſelf into five 
branches, three of which continue their courſe to the 
weſtward, and the other two to the eaſtward ; after which 
they all fall into the Frozen Sea, 

In this country are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and 
excellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loaditones. 

But the moſt ſurpriſing production of Siberia is a kind 
of large teeth, found near the mouths of the rivers Oby, 
Jeniſai, and Lena; and alſo in the banks of many ctr 
rivers. They are of different fizes ; Mr. Strahlenberg 
ſays, he has ſeen ſome of them above four Ruſſian ells long, 
and at the thicket part nine inches in diameter. They 
reſemble elephants teeth, only are ſomewhat more crook- 
ed; and, on being cut, can only be diſtinguiſhed frora 
ivory by their being ſomewhat more yellow, which only 
happpens when they have lain a pretty while expoſed . 
the air. Sometimes they are brown, and ſometimes of a 
bluiſh black, which proceeds from the fame cauſe; and 
then if they are {awed into thin leaves, and poliſhed, you 
may obſerve upon them landſcapes, in which appear 
trees, men, and beaſts; and the more they arc decayed, 
the greater variety of figures are ſound upou them. They 
make of them ſnuff-boxes, combs, and a thouſand other 
things that are uſually made of jvory ; thin leaves, mad 
of the part that is not quite mouldered way, ferve to inlay 
and cover {mall boxes and little cabinets; and a con— 
ſiderable number, which are white, are carried into China, 
where they are fold at a good price, 

Many are the conjectures that have been formed in r-- 
lation to theſe bones; ſome tuppole them to be the real 
clephants teeth that have lain there ever ſince the gengte! 
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horſe, or other amphibious animals that may have come 
from Greenland, and bern driven up the rivers ; and, at 
the fall of the waters, left in the mud. 

In ſhort, Siberia has many animals unknown in Eu- 
rope, and is inhabited by many different nations, that 
have different manners, cuſtoms, languages, and religions. 
We ſhall now therefore be more particular, and give a 
more perfect defcription ot theſe extenſive regions, be- 
ginning at the Eaſt, 


SER 
Of KAMTSCHATKA. 


Of its Situation, Extent, Climate, burning Mountains, and 
Minerals. 


E are now entering upon the dominions of Ruſſia, 
W and ſhall give a particular deſcription of the great 
peninſula of Kamtſchatka, which forms the boundary of 
Alia to the north-eaſt, and extends from north to ſouth 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. The ſouthern part of 
this peninſula 1s fituated in fifty- one degrees north latitude, 
and its longitude from Peterſbourg is found, by the beſt 
obſervations made upon the ſpot, to be one hundred and 
twelve degrees eaſt of Peterſbourg, and conſequently in 
the longitude of one hundred and forty-three degrees ſixteen 
minutes eaſt of London. The figure of this peninſula is 
ſomewhat elliptical. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 
Eaſtern Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; on the 
weſt by the Penſchinſka, which begins near the fouthern 
point of the Cape of Kamtſchatka, and runs northward 
between the weſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the coaſt 
of Ochotſkoy above one thouſand verſts, or Ruſhan miles. 
A range of hills extend from north to ſouth through the 
peninſula, dividing the country into two almoſt equal 
parts, and ſrom theſe hills others extend to the ſea, be- 
tween which are the courtes of the rivers, 

The Ruſſians give the name of Kamtſchatka to the 
whole peninſula, though among the inhabitants it has no 
general appellation ; but every part of the country receives 
its name from the natives, or ſomething remarkable ob- 
ſerved in it; and even the Ruſſian Coſſacks ſettled there 
underſtand by Kamtſchatka, only the country fituated 
near the river of that name, and diſtinguiſh the other parts 
of the country by the following appellations: 

The ſouthern part is called the Kurilſki Country, from 
the Kuriles its inhabitants. 

What is termed The Coaſt, extends along the weſtern 
ſhore from the Bolſcheretſki, or Great River, to the 
'Techil. 

Awatſcha extends from the Bolſcheretſki to Fort Awat- 
(cha, by the Bay of St. Peter and Paul, on the Eaſtern 
Coaſt. | | 

Kol eka is thus named from the Koreki, its inhabitants, 
and extends from the north of the Kamtſchatka to the 
'Feghil. 

Ukoi is the Eaſtern Coaſt from the river Ukoi. 

Teghil is the Weſtern Coaſt from the river Teghil. 

The principal rivers are the Kamtſchatka, the Great 
River, the Awatſcha, and the Teghil, on all which the 
Ruſſians have ſettlements. | 

There are alſo ſeveral lakes of conſiderable extent. 

In this country the time of harveſt and winter take up 
above half the year, for the ſpring and ſummer ſcarcely 
laſt four months; the trees uſually begin to bud at 
the end of June, and ſome of them begin to drop their 
leaves in Auguſt. The winter is however moderate and 
conſtant, and the froſts are neither extremely ſevere, nor 
the thaws ſudden. The weather in ſpring is pleaſanter 
than in ſummer, for though it ſometimes rains, yet there 
are now and then fine clear days. But the force of the 
ſun reflected from the ſnow in this ſeaſon is ſo very great, 
that the inhabitants are as ſwarthy as the Indians, and 
have their eyes (ſpoiled by it. To prevent theſe inconve- 
niences as much as poſſible, they generally wear ſomething 
over their face filled with ſmall holes or ncts of black hair, 
to leſſen the number of the rays that would otherwiſe fall 
upon their eyes. This is owing to the great winds, which 
drive tne ſnow ſo cloſe, that it is almoſt as hard and ſolid 
as ice; and, inſtead of allowing the rays of the ſun to 
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penetrate it, reflects them with prodigious force on the 
delicate and ſenſible nerves of the retina. 

The weather in ſummer is generally diſagreeable, and 
for the moſt part rainy and cold, owing to the neighbour- 
ing mountains being covered with perpetual fnow. In 
places diſtant from the ſea the weather is very different, it 
being ſine and clear from April to the middle of June: 
the rain does not begin till after the ſummer ſolſtice, 
and continues till the end of Auguſt. 

In the winter are deep ſnows, but ſeldom high winds; 
and when theſe happen, they are of ſhort continuance. 
The weather is generally clear and agreeable in autumn, 
except at the end of September, when there are utually 
ſtorms ; and as the rivers have a very ſwitt current, they 
are ſeldom frozen over before the beginning of November. 

There are three burning mountains in Kamtſchatka, 
which for many years have thrown out a continual ſmoke, 
but do not often burſt into flames. The mountain of 
Kamtſchatka, which riſes from two rows of hills ſome- 
what in the form of a ſugar-loaf to a very great height, 
uſually throws out aſhes twice or thrice a year, ſometimes 
in ſuch quantities, that for three hundred verſts round the 
earth is covered with them : the laſt conflagration began 
on the 25th of September, in the year 1737, and con- 
tinued burning a week with ſuch violence, that the moun- 
tain appeared to thoſe who were fiſhing at ſea like one 
red hot rock, and the flames that burſt through ſeveral 
openings with a terrible noiſe, reſembled rivers of fire. From 
the inſide of the mountain were heard thunderings, crack- 
ing, and blowing like the blaſt of the ſtrongeſt bellows, 
ſhaking all the neighbouring country : the nights were 
moſt rerrible ; but at laſt the conflagration ended, by the 
mountain's caſting out a prodigious quantity of cynders 
and aſhes, among which were poreous ftones and glaſs of 
various colours. The country is alſo very ſubject to 
earthquakes, which ſometimes produce dreadful effects. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral hot fprings, and ſome rivers 
that never freeze. 

Copper and iron ores have been found in ſeyeral places, 
and native ſulphur is gathered in different parts of che 
country: the ſulphur brought from Olontoſki, where it 
drops from the rocks, is fine and pellucid. On the 
mountains are ſometimes found ſmall cryſtals of a bright 
red; yellow pellucid ſtones, like corals, and ſemi-pellucid 
ones that are whitiſh and milky, are found near the 
ſprings of ſome of the rivers; and near Tomſkoy are 


plenty of hyacinths. 


SECT. I 


Of the Vegetables and Animals of Kamitſchatka, particularly of 
the Glutton, the Manati, or Sea-Cow, Seals, Sea-Cats, 
and Sea-Beavers. | 


HE moſt uſeful wood is that of a kind of cedar, 
white poplar, and larch tree, which are uſed both 
in building houſes and ſhips. There are alſo the juniper, 
the pine tree, and many birch trees, which, upon the 


banks of a ſmall river named the Biſtroy, are fo large, 


that captain Sponburg built a ſloop with their wood, in 
which he made ſeveral diſtant voyages at ſea; but the peo- 
ple in general make little uſe of them, except for building 
fledges. They have alſo the ſervice- tree, the cherry- 
laurel, and the dog-briar. Among the ſhrubs and plants 
are the honey-ſuckle, cranberries, wortle-berries, bar- 
berries, bramble-berries, and bilberries. 

Among the plants which ſerve for food is the ſhelmina : 
its root is blackiſh without and white within, and from it 
grow two or three ſtalks of about the height of a man; 
the leaves grow on long branches all over the ſtalk, their 
upper part is green and ſmooth, and underneath they 
are rough, and have reddiſh veins. At the top of the plant 
is a flower, which is like that of the fervice-tree. The 
root, ſtalk, and leaves are very aſtringent; but both the 
Ruſſians and Kamtſchadales eat them in the ſpring, and 
preſerve the root for the winter, when they pound and 
boil it with water for a kind of gruel. It refembles in 
taſte the piſtacho- nut. 


The utchichlcy has leaves like hemp; but the flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the ragwort. The leaves being dried 
U and 
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and boiled with fiſh, give the broth the ſame taſte as if 4 and the fiery coloured; ſo that the amtſchadales, and even 


the fleſh of the wild goat was boiled in it: they fry the 
root in the fat of ſeals, and citcem it very delicate food. 

Biſtort grows in plenty both on the kills and in the 
valleys; they eat it either treſh or dried, and pounded with 
caviar. It is not fo aſtringent as that in Europe, but is 
Juicy: and has the taſte of a nur. 

he kotkonia grows in great plenty on the banks of the 
rivers. Its root is as thick as one's finger, black on the 
outſide, and white within. I'wo or more {talks ariſe from 
it of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, and about ten inches 
high. On the top three oval leaves ſpread like a ſtar, 
from the center of which riſes a ſhort ſtalk, which ſupports 
the lower. The cup conſiſts of three oblong green leaves, 
and the lower of as many white ones. In the midſt of 
the flower is the piſtil, which is of a yellow colour. The 
fruit, when ripe, is ſoft, fleſhy, as big as a walnut, and 
of an agreeable taſte like a good apple. The fruit muſt be 
eaten as ſoon as gathered, for it ſpoils if Kept one night. 
The root is eaten by the Kamtſchadales, both freſh and 
dried, with caviar. 

Barley and oats have been ſowed in this country, and 
yielded very good crops ; but cabbages and lettuces never 
grow to any head; and peas continue in flower till late in 
the harveſt without yielding pods : but turneps and radiſhes 
grow very well, 

They have ſeveral medicinal plants, which they uſe with 
ſucceſs in ſeveral diſeaſes. But we ought not to omit the 
zgate, which contains a poiſon of prodigious ſtrength ; 
for with the juice, ſqueezed from the root of this plant, 
they anoint the points of their darts and arrows, which 
renders the wounds they give incurable, unleſs the poiſon 
be immediately ſucked out: if this be neglected, the wound 
turns blue and ſwells, and the patient dies within two 
days. Whales of the largeſt ſize, on being {lightly wounded 
with a poiſoned weapon, are unable to bear the fea ; but 
foon throw themſelves on ſhore, where they expire in 


great agonies, making a moſt terrible bellowing. 


On the ſea-ſhore grows a whitiſh plant reſembling 
wheat, of which they make mats of different colours: theſe 
ſerve for coverings and curtains, and allo for cloaks. 
They alſo make baſkets and bags of it of different ſorts. 
It likewiſe ſerves for thatch. The natives mow it down 
with a ſcythe, formed of a ſhoulder-blade of a whale, 
which they bring to a good edge by grinding it upon a ſtone, 

A plant grows in the marſhes reſembling the cyperoides. 
which they dreſs with a double-toothed comb of bone, 
and then uſe it inſtead of linen to wrap up their children 
in the room of ſwaddling cloaths. It ſupplies the place of 
ſtockings, by being rolled about the legs; and, from the 
opinion that its warmth promotes fruitfulneſs, the women 
wrap it round their bodies. On their ſolemn feſtivals 
they bind garlands of it round the heads and necks of 
their idols. 

But no plant is of more general uſe than nettles, of 
which they make thread and form their nets for fiſhing. 

The graſs grows here above the height of a man, and 
ſo faſt, that it may be mowed thrice in a ſummer. This 
makes but a coarſe ſort of hay; yet the cattle are large 
and fat, and have plenty of milk, both in ſummer and 
winter. 

Beſides theſe plants the Kamtſchadales have many others, 
to all which they give names, and are ſo well acquainted 
with their ſeveral properties; with the different degrees 
of virtue they derive from the various foils and ſituations 
in which they grow; with the proper times of gathering 
the ſeveral fruits and other produce, as is ſurpriſing in ſuch 
a nation of barbarians : hence they have this advantage 
above other people, that they can every-where find food 
and medicine; and, from their knowledge and experience, 
are in little danger from the noxious plants. 

The domeſtic animals of Kamtſchatka are cows, horſes, 
rein-deer, and dogs. 

The riches of the country conſiſt in furs, for the wild beaſts 
are very numerous; among theſe are the rein- deer, wild and 
tame, ſables, ſoxes, hares, ermines, marmottas, weazels, 
&c. Among the foxes are moſt of the different ſpecies found 
in other places, as the black, red, ery, blue- breaſted, or 
marked with a black croſs, the cheſnut, black cheſnut, 
and ſometimes white foxes, The moſt valuable foxes are 
the moſt cunning, as the blue breaſted, the black cheſnut, 


the Rutlians, find great difficulty in catching them. The 
ſables of this country excel thoſe found in any other place, 
both in largeneſs, thickneſs of hair, and brightneſs. Their 
furs are ſold at a great price in China, and few of them 
are brought into Ruſſia. Ihe inhabitants eſteem the fleſh 
very delicious eating. Theſe animals are in greater plenty 
here than in any other country in the known world. 

As the large ſpecies of marmottas abound every where 
in Kamtſchatka, their ſkins are uſed by the Koreki for 
cloaths, and eſteemed no diſagreeable dreſs, they being 
both light and warm, and at a diſtance their backs re- 
ſemble the ſpotted feathers of birds. When theſe ani- 
mals eat, they fit upon their hind legs like ſquirrels, and 
hold their food, which is cedar-nuts, berries, and roots, 
with their fore- feet. They are pretty to look at, and 
whiſtle ſurpriſingly loud. 

People do not think it worth their while to hunt 
ermines, common marmottas, or weazels, except they 
meet with them by chance; but there is an animal of the 
weazel kind, called the glutton, which has fine fur, to 
highly eſteemed, that when they deſcribe a man richly 
drefled, they ſay he is cloathed with the fur cf the glutton. 
The women place the white paws of this animal in their 
hair, and eſteem them very ornamental. I keſe creatures 
are ſurpriſingly dexterous in killing of deer; they climb 
up a tree, carrying with them ſome of the moſs the deer 
are uſed to cat. I his they drop hm the tree; and if the 
deer ſtops to cat it, they throw themſelves dowu upon his 
back, and faſtening between the horns, tear out his 
eyes, and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his head 
againſt the trees, either to eaſe himſelf or deſtroy his 
enemy, till he falls to the ground. No ſooner is he 
brought down than the glutton takes off his fieſh from 


.the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being 


ſeized by any other animal. They deſtroy horſes in the 
ſame manner; yet are eaftily tamed, and taught to play 
ſeveral tricks. They are ſaid to eat to ſuch exceſs, as to 
be obliged to relieve themſelves by ſqueezing their bodies 
between two trees, in order to unburthen their bellies of 
this unſufferable load; but thoſe who are tamed are not 
ſo voracious. | 

Bears and wolves are fo exceeding numerous, that they 
fill the fields and woods like cattle ; the bears during the 
ſummer, and the wolves during the winter. The bears are 
neither large nor fierce, and never attack any man, except 
they find him aſleep, and then they ſeldom kill him; but 
uſually tear the ſcalp from the back part of the head: but 
when fiercer than ordinary, they will tear off ſome of the 
fleſhy parts, but not eat them. It is remarkable, that theſe 
bears will not hurt women, but go avout with them like 
tame animals, eſpecially when they gather berries. In- 
deed they ſometimes eat the berries the women have ga- 
thered, which is the only injury they receive from them. 

In the ſeaſon, when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals into the 
rivers, the bears come down from the mountains and ſettle 
in places proper for catching them; when they take ſuch 
quantities, that they only eat the heads, neglecting the 
bodies; and when the fiſh have retired back to the ſca, 
they are glad to eat what they formerly deſpiſed. It is not 
unuſual for them to ſteal fiſh from the fiſhing-huts of the 
Coſſacks, though a woman is always left to watch them; 
but they never hurt her. | 

The Kamtſchadales make their beds and coverings, caps, 
gloves, and dogs collars of the ſkins of bears: the fleſh 
and fat are their moſt delicious food. Sometimes they fatte:: 
their ſkins to the ſoles of their feet, to prevent their fliding 
on the ice, and with their ſhoulder blade- bones made tha: 
they cutgraſs. In ſummer they ule the guts to cover their 
faces to keep off the ſun. 

The wolves refemble thoſe in other places, and thei: 
furs are much eſteemed for cloaths ; but by their cunniny 
and fierceneſs they do the inhabitants more injury than 
their furs are worth; for they not only kill the wild dee: 
but herds of the tame, though they are always guarded. 

The deer and ſtone rams are the moſt uſcfuf of all th. 
animals in this country, their ſkins being moſt uſed 1 
cloathing. The deer live in moſſy places, and the wi. 
rams upon the moſt lofty mountains: theſe refemble goa 
but their hair is like that of the deer. The horns of tho: 
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ounds : they run with great ſwiftneſs, throwing their 
twiſted horns back upon their ſhoulders, ſpringing over the 
rocks, and ſkipping along the narrow ridges of the preci- 

ices, The fat upon their naunches equals that of the 
deer, and the fleſh is moſt delicious food. Cloaths made 
of their ſkins are very warm. Of the horns are made 
ſpoons, ladles, and other utenſils; and when the Kamt- 
ſchadales travel, they ſtick an entire horn in their girdles, 
which ſerves for a bottle. - 

Thedogs of this country reſemble the village dogs of Eu- 
rope, and arewhite, black, ſpotted, or grey, like the wolves; 
but brown or other colours are very rare: theſe dogs are 
eſteemed ſwifter and longer-lived than thoſe of other coun- 
tries, which may be attributed to their food. In the 
ſpring they run at liberty, teeding upon what they get in 
the fields, where they ſcratch up the ground for mice, 
and catch fiſh in the rivers. The Kamtſchadales call 
them home in October, and they are tied up till they loſe 
much of their fat, in order that they may be lighter for the 
road ; when nothing is to be heard night nor day but their 
howling. In the winter they are fed with fiſh- bones and 
opana, which is thus prepared : they pour water into a large 
trough, into which ＋ throw ſome ladlefulls of rotten 
fiſh, prepared in pits for that purpoſe, adding ſome fiſh- 
bones, and heating the whole with red-hot ſtones till the 
fiſh and bones are boiled. They are fed only at night, 
which makes them ſleep well; but they never give them 
any in the day when they are to travel, becauſe it would 
render them heavy and lazy; though if they are ever ſo 
hungry, they will not eat bread. 

Dogs are abſolutely neceſſary in Kamtſchatka for draw- 
ing the ſledges over the ſnow ; for had they plenty of 
horſes they could ſeldom be uſed in winter, on account 
of the great depth of the ſnow and the number of hills and 
rivers. Befides, in the greateſt ſtorm, when a man can- 
not ſee the path, or even keep his eyes open, they ſeldom 
miſs their way; and if they ſhould, they ſoon find it again 
dy their ſmell, | | 

Thoſe bred to hunt the deer, fables, foxes, and wild 
rams, are ſometimes fed with jackdaws, which are thought 
to make their ſcent the ſtronger in ſmelling out birds and 
wild beaſts. Their ſkins are alſo uſed for cloaths, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the white dogs, with waich all their gar- 


ments are trimmed. 


There are three ſorts of rats, thoſe in the huts, where 
they run about without fear, and live upon offals ; another 
fort live in the fields, and, like the drones my the bees, 
ſteal their food from the third kind, which allo live in the 
fields, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of commu- 
nity, having very neat neſts, which are large, and divided 
into different apartments ſpread with graſs; in ſome of 
which they ſtore up roots of ſeveral kinds, which they 
gather with great labour in ſummer, and lay up againſt 
winter ; dragging them out in dry ſun-ſhiny weather, in 
order to dry them. All the ſummer they live upon berries 
and ſuch other food as they can find, never touching 
their winter-proviſions while any is to be procured in the 
fields. | 

Theſe change their habitations, and ſometimes they all 
leave Kamtſchatka, which the Kamtfchadales imagine 
forebodes a rainy ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting; but 
when they return, they expect a fine one and a good year 
for the chace, and therefore expreſſes are ſent to all parts 
with the good news. 

They always depart in the ſpring ; firſt aſſembling in 
great numbers. They ſteer their courſe due welt, croſſing 
rivers, lakes, and even arms of the fea ; and when they 
reach the ſhore, ſpent with fatigue, they lic as it dead up- 
on the banks, till recovering their ſtrength, they again 
purſue their march. They have nothing to fear on the 
land; their greateſt danger is, leſt ſome ravenous fiſſi ſhould 
devour them. The Kamtſchadales, on finding them weak 
on the banks, give them any aſſiſtance in their power. 
From the river Pengin they march ſouthward, and about 
the middle of July uſually reach Ochotſka and Judoma, 
Their troop is ſometimes ſo numerous, that travellers are 
obliged to wait two hours for their paſſing by. They 
uſually return to Kamtſchatka about the month of October. 
It is extremely ſurpriſing that ſuch ſmall animals are able 
to paſs over ſuch an immenſe tract of land; and nothing 
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can be more admirable than the order and regularity they 


obſerve in their march. | 

'The amphibious animals of Kamtſchatka are of many 
different kinds. "The manati, or ſea-cow, never comes 
upon the ſhore, but lives conſtantly in the water. "Tho? 
this animal has the name of ſea-cow, it reſembles the cow 
only in its ſnout, and has neither horns, ſtraight ears, nor 
hoofs. It is an animal like a ſeal, only it is incomparably 


| larger ; it being about twenty-eight feet long, and ſome 
of them weigh eight thouſand pounds. Its ſkin is black 
and thick like the bark of an aged oak, and ſo tough and 


hard, that it can ſcarcely be cut with an ax. Its head is 
ſmall in proportion to its body, and falls off from the neck 
to the ſnout, which is white and rough, with white whiſkers 
about nine inches long. Inſtead of teeth it has two flat 
white bones, one above, the other below. Its noſtrils, 
which are near the end of the ſnout, are within rough and 
hairy. Its eyes, which are placed nearly in a line with the 
noſtrils, are black, and no larger than thoſe of a ſheep, 
which is remarkable in a creature of ſo monſtrous a ſize. 
It has neither cye-brows nor eye-laſhes, and its cars are 
only ſmall openings; its neck can ſcarcely be diſcovered, 
the head and body being fo cloſely joined: but there are 
ſome vertebrz which enable it to turn its head, and to 
hang it down in feeding like a cow. The body is round 
like that of a ſeal, and the female has two teats on her 
breaſt. The tail is thick and alittle bent towards the end, 
and has ſome reſemblance to the fins of a iſh. It has two 
fins under its neck, about twenty-one inches long ; theſe 
it uſes like hands, with which it ſwims, and takes hold 
of the rocks with ſuch force, that, on its being dragged 
from thence with hooks, it will leave the ſkin behind: 
theſe fins are ſometimes divided in two, but this ſeems to 
be only accidental, 

Theſe animals in calm weather ſwim in droves near the 
mouths of the rivers; and though the dams oblige their 
young to ſwim beſore them, they are covered on all ſides 
by the reſt of the herd, and conſtantly iwim in the middle. 

hey live in families, conſiſting of a male, a female, ſome 
half grown, and one ſmall calf. They bring forth in 
harveſt, and never have above one at a time. 

They are almoſt continually eating; and, as they ſeldom 
lift their heads above the water, any one may go among 
them in boats and carry off what he pleaſes : they feed up- 
on ſeveral forts of ſea- weed, and have their backs and fides 
above water, upon which flocks of crows ſettle to pick off 
the vermin they find there. 

They are caught with great iron hooks, ſomewhat re- 


| ſembling the fluke of a ſmall anchor. Theſe are carried by 


a man ina boat, with three or four rowers; who, on his 
coming among the herd, ſtrikes the hook into one of them : 
then about thirty men upon the ſhore, who hold one end 
of the rope that is faſtened to the hook, draw the manati 
towards the land; while thoſe in the boat ſtab and cut 
the animal till it dies. When one of them ſtruggles to 
clear himſelf of the hook, thoſe of the herd that are neareſt 
come to his affiftance ; ſome frequently overſet the boat 
by getting under it; and others ſtrive to remove the hook 
by ſtriking it with their tails, which ſometimes ſucceeds. 
'The male and female have ſuch an affection foreach other, 
that when one of them has in vain uſed every method in 
its power to give aſſiſtance, it follows the body, after it is 
killed, to the very ſhore; and has ſometimes been obſerved 
to remain by it two or three days. 

Their fleſh, when thoroughly boiled, has a good taſte, 
and reſembles that of beef ; the fat of the young eats like 
that of pork, and the lean like veal. 

The number of ſeals in the ſeas and lakes of Kamtſchatka 
is ſo great, that all the iſlands and ſand- banks are covered 
with them. There are reckoned four ſorts of this animal, 
the largeſt of which is caught from the fifty-fixth to the ſixty- 
fourth degree of north latitude, and difters from the others 
only in its bulk, which exceeds that of a large ox. The 
ſecond ſpecies, which is of the ſize of a yearling bullock, 
has a ſkin ſomewhat like that of a tyger; it having ſpots 
of an equal ſize on the back, with a white and yellowiſh 
belly; but the young are as white as ſnow. The third 
ſort is leſs than the former, and has a yellowiſh ſkin, with 
large cherry-coloured circles. The fourth is of a whitiſh 
colour, No animal has a more diſagreeable cry than mw 
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of the ſeals, and their noiſe is inceſſant, When the tide 
goes out they lie upon dry rocks, and in play puſh one 
another into the water; but they no ſooner begin to be 
angry, than they wound each other wit!) their teeth, 

There are different ways of killing them on ſhore : they 
ſurpriſe them afleep, and diſpatch them with clubs. In 
the rivers they ſhoot them with guns, taking care to hit 
the head ; for a hundred bullets in any other part would 
have no effect, as they all lodge in the fat with which the 
body is covered. When they find them aſleep with their 
ſnout upon the ice, they drive a knife through it, faſtened 
to a long thong, by which they diag out the animal. 

Of the ſkins of the larger fort they make ſoles for their 
ſhoes, and even boats of different ſizes, tome of which are 
ſo large as to carry thirty men : theſe are lighter and 
ſwifter than thoſe made of wood. The natives eſteem the 
fat ſuch a delicacy, that they have it at every feaſt : it 
alſo ſerves for making candles. "They dry the fleſh in 
the ſun, or boil it when freſh ; but when tney have great 
quantities, they bake and ſmoke it : for this purpoſe they 
dig a large pit, and pave the bottom with ſtones ; then 
filling it with wood, light it below, and continue to add 
fewel till it is as hot as an oven. Afterwards taking out 
all the aſhes, and laying a layer of green poplar wood at the 
bottom, they put another of ſeal's fleſh or fat, each ſepa- 
rately, and thus alternately wood and fleſh till the pit be 
filled: then they cover it with gratis and earth to keep in 
the heat; and ſome hours after taking out the fat and fleſh, 
they lay it up for the winter. It is ſaid, that when the 
geln and fat is thus prepared it taſtes much better than 
when boiled, and will keep a whole year without ſpoil- 
ing. 

Sea-horſes only appear in the moſt northerly parts of 
Kamtſchatka; their teeth are what is called fiſh-bone, 
and their price depends on their ſize and weight: the 
deareſt weigh about twenty pounds each; but they are 
ſeldom ſo large, and commonly weigh about five or ſix 
pounds. 

In ſpring and in September are caught the ſea-cats, 
which are thus called at Kamtſchatka, from long hairs 
ſtanding out on both ſides of the mouth like thoſe of cats, 
Dampier, who ſaw them in the South Sea, has deſcribed 


them under the name of ſea-bears. The largeſt weigh 


about eight thouſand weight. Moſt of the females taken 
in ſpring are pregnant; and thoſe that are near the time 
of bringing forth their young are immediately opened, and 
the young ones ſkinned, They breed on the neighbour- 
ing coaſt of America, where they nurſe their young three 


months, and then return with them at the end of the ſum- 


mer. The females give ſuck with two teats placed be- 
tween their hinder-legs ; but they have ſeldom more than 
one at a time. The young ſee when they are whelped. 
Their eyes are as large as thoſe of an ox, and they have 
thirty-two teeth, beſides two tuſks on each ſide, which 
begin to appear the fourth day after their birth. At firſt 
their colour is a dark blue, but in four or five days grey 
hairs begin to appear, and in a month's time their belly 
is black and grey. The male is larger and blacker than 
the female, which turns almoſt blue as ſhe grows up, and 
has only grey ſpots between her four legs. 

The male and female are ſo different in their form and 
ſtrength, that they ſeem different animals: and beſides, the 
former are fierce, and the latter mild and fearful. The 


male has from eight to fifty females, of whom he is ſo 


jealous, that he will not allow any other to come near 
them: and though many thouſands lie on the ſhore, every 
family lives a- part, the male with his females, young ones, 
and thoſe of a year old that have not yet attached them- 
ſelves to any male; ſo that the family ſometimes conſiſts 
of one hundred and twenty. Thoſe that are old, or have 
no miſtreſs, live by themſelves, and ſome lie aſleep a whole 
month without nouriſhment : theſe are fiercer than any of 
the reſt. They attack all that paſs by, and will rather die 
than retire, On ſeeing a man approach them, ſome ruſh 
upon him, and others lie ready to ſupport them. They 
bite the ſtones that are thrown at them, and ruſh with re- 
doubled violence on him that throws them. Even if you 
ftrike out their teeth with ſtones, or put out their eyes, 
they will not fly; and indeed they dare not, for every ſtep 
they meet a new enemy; ſo that if the ſea-cat could fave 
himſelf from man, his own brethren would deſtroy him; 


the laſt extremity; and ſhould they happen to 
their paws, they inſtantly return to take them up again; 
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and if any one ſeems to be driven back ever fo little, others 
approach to prevent his running; and if he appears to de- 
lign it, fall upon him. Sometimes they are teen fighting 
for a mile together, and then one may pats them witiu, 
the leaſt danger. lf two fail upon owe, others advance tw 
ſupport the weakeit ; for they will not allow of an uncqual 
combat, While theſe battles continue, thoſe. that aic 
ſwimming in the fea raiſe their heads and look at the com- 
batants, and at length come and increaſe the number. 

When only two of them fight, the battle frequently 
laſts an hour; ſometimes they reit, lying by each other, 
then both riic at once and renew the engagement. When 
lighting they hold up their heads, and turn them aſide, tv 
eſcape a blow; for while their ſtrength is equal, they 
fight only with their fore-paws ; but one of them no ſooner 
becomes weak, than the other ſeizing him with his teeth, 
throws him on the ground. The lookers on then come 
to the aſſiſtance of tte vanquiſhed. 2 

Their moſt bloody battles are on acccount of their ſe— 
males, when one endeavours to Carry off the miſtreſs of 
another, or his young females. They allo quarrel whe: 
one comes too near the place of another. 

Though the malc is fond of his young, both they and 
the large females fear him extremely. If a man endcavours 
to take a young one, the male detends it, and allows the 
female to eſcape with the young one ; but if ſhe drops it 
out of her mouth, the male leaves his enemy, and terzing 
upon her with his teeth, beats her againſt tne ſtones tin 
ſhe lies down as if dead ; but {he no touner recovers, than 
crawling to his feet, the licks and wathes them with her tea s 
that flow in abundance; while the male fialking about, 
gnaſhes his teeth, and toſſes his head like a bear. | 

They ſwim excceding faſt ; and when they happen to ba 


wounded at fea, ſeize the boats of the fiſhers with thur 


tecth, and drag them along fo ſwiftly, that they ſcem to 
fly and not to fwim upon the water. Ihe boat is by this 
means frequently overſet, and the people drowned. 

The ſea- bevers reſemble the others only in ticir downy 
hair; they are as large as the ſca-cats ; their head re- 
ſembles that of the bear, and their ſhape the ſeal : their 
teeth are ſmall ; their fore-feet are longer than thoſe be- 
hind ; their tail is flat, ſhort, and ſharp towards the point; 
and their hair thick and black : but that of the old ones 
turns grey. This animal is fo peaccable, that it never 
makes any reſiſtance, and only endeavours to eſcape by 
flight. The females are fond of their young, and carry 
thoſe that cannnot ſwim upon their belly, holding them 
with their fore-feet, and ſwimming on their back. When 
purſued by the fiſhermen, they never quit their young till 
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therefore the fiſhers endeavour to kill or catch the young, 
as the moſt effectual method of taking their dams. 

There are a great number of birds at Kamtſchatka, but 
the natives are not ſkilled in catching them. Sea-fowls 
appear in great plenty about the coaſt of the Kaſtern Ocean. 
Among theſe are the puffins, which are ſomewhat ſmaller 
than a tame duck: the head and neck are of a blueiſn 
black, the back is alſo black, the belly and all belovs 
white; its bill and legs are red, and its feet webbed. 
Another ſpecies of them is all black, but has two yel- 
lowiſh white tufts, which lie upon its head like locks 
of hair. 

The cormorants here are of two kinds, and about the 
ſize of a gooſe; they have a ftraight reddiſh bill, about 
hve inches long, and four noſtrils. Their eyes are black, 
their legs are covered with hair to the knees, and their 
toes are of a blueiſh colour and are webbed ; their tails ar: 
eight inches long, and their wings extend above a fathon:. 
They are ſometimes ſpeckled. They fly flow when hungry; 
but when full, cannot riſe from the ground : and having 
eat too much, they eaſe their ſtomachs by throwing 
It up. 

The natives have a ſingular way of catching them; they 
faſten a hook to a long cord, baiting it with a whole hiſt, 
and then throw it into the ſea: the cormorants gathering 
about it in flocks quarrel for the prize, till it is ſwallowed 
by the ſtrongeſt, which is then drawn aſhore. | 

There are other cormorants that frequent the rivers, and 
have a forked tail like that of a ſwallow, | 
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The glupiſha are of the ſize of the river-cormorants, 


KAMTSCHATKA., 


and are found on high ſteep places upon the _— iſlands. | 


Their colours are grey, white, and black. 
perhaps called 3 or fooliſh, from their frequently 
flying into the boats. Their bills are crooked and yel- 
2. their eyes are as large as thoſe of an owl; and 
they are often Gented with white. 

There are great plenty in Kamtſchatka of a fowl called 
urile, and by ſome writers the ſea-raven. It is of the 
ſiz: of a common gooſe, with a long neck and ſmall head: 
the feathers on the body are black, but thoſe of the thighs 
ar white, and long white feathers like hairs are ſcattered 
oi: its neck. It has a red membrane round the eyes, a 
ſttoight bill, black above and reddiſh below, and its feet 
aue black and webbed. It feeds upon fiſh, which it ſwal- 
iows whole; and in the night-time theſe fowls ftand in 
ros upon the edges of the clifts, from which they fre- 
quently fall in their fleep into the water. 

Swans are very common here both in ſummer and win- 
ter; the natives hunt them with dogs when they are moult- 
ing, and kill them with clubs. 

There are ſeveral kinds of geeſe which come to Kamt- 
ſchatka in May, and depart in October. There are alſo 
many kinds of ducks. | 

In this country are alſo many widgeons, partridges, 
ſnipes, larks, cuckows, ſwallows, ravens, magpyes, crows, 
hawks, and eagles, 

As to the fiſhes, whales frequently come cloſe to the 
very ſhore, perhaps to rub off the ſhell-hſh which adhere 
to their bodies, and are very troubleſome to them. "Theſe 
whales are from ſeven to fifteen fathoms in length. The 
Kamtſchadales obtain many advantages from the whales : 
they make ſhoe-ſoles and ſtraps of the ſkin ; they eat the 
fleſh and fat, and the laſt they alſo burn ; they make nets 
of the beard, and alſo ſew their boats with it ; they form 
a kind of ſledge out of the lower jaw, and likewiſe make 
knife-handles and rings of it. Of the inteſtines they make 
veſſels, of the nerves they make ropes, and of the vertebræ 


hey are 


ſeats. The moſt delicate pieces of the whale are the tongue 


and the fins. 

There are alſo a large kind of ſalmon, cod, ſkate, red 
fiſh, the humpback turbot, herring, lampreys, and many 
other ſorts, which come from the ſea in ſuch numbers, that 
they frequently ſtop the courſe of the rivers, and cauſe them 
to overflow their banks; and when the waters retire, a 
ſurpriſing quantity of dead fiſh remain on the ſhore, which 
cauſe an intolerable ſtench. | 


SEC FT. N. 
Of the Natives of Kamiſchatka. Their Perſons, Dreſs, Huts, 


Manners, and Cuſtoms ; particularly their Marriages, the 
Birth of their Children, their Diſeaſes, and Treatment of the 
Dead. Their Entertainments, and their Manner of travel- 
ing in Sledges drawn by Dogs. 


HE natives are divided into three different people, 
the Kamtſchadales, who live upon the ſouth fide of 
the peninſula of Kamtſchatka; the Koreki, who inhabit 
the northern parts on the coaſt of the Penſchinſka Sea, and 
along the ſhore of the Eaſtern Ocean, almoſt to the river 
Anadir; and the Kuriles, who inhabit the ſecond Kurilſkoy 
iſland, and the other iſlands that extend as far as thoſe of 
Japan. The Koreki are again divided into two nations, 
one called the fixed Koreki, and the other the Rein-deer 
Koreki ; the former living near the rivers like the 
Kamtſchadales, and the other wandering with their herds. 
Their languages are different, and they cannot underſtand 
each other. The inhabitants of Kamtſchatka have three 
languages, that of the Kamtſchadales, the Koreki, and the 
Kuriles, each of which has different dialects. 
The Kamtſchadales, like the Mongol Tartars, are of 
a ſmall ſtature and ſwarthy: they have black hair, a broad 
face, a ſharp noſe, with hollow eyes, and ſmall and thin 
eycbrows, and their arms and legs are ſlender. Tho' in their 
appearance they reſemble the other inhabitants of Siberia; 
yet the faces of the Kamtſchadales are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the other Siberians, their cheeks are more ſwelling, their 
mouths are large, and their ſhoulders broad, particularly 
thoſe who inhabit the lea coaſt, 
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Their cloaths are generally made of the ſkins of deer, 
dogs, and teveral other land and fea animals, and even 
of the ſkins of birds; and it is not unuſual with them to 
uſe thoſe of different animals in the fame garment. The 
commonly wear two coats, the under coat with the hairy 
ſide inwards, and the upper with the hair outwards : for 
theſe laſt they chooſe black, white, or ſpeckled ſkins. 
The ſkirts of ſome are of an equal length, and of others 
they are long behind and in the form of a train. The 
ſleeves of the upper coat are very long, ſo as to hang below 
the knee; and it has a hood, which, in bad weather, they 
put over their heads. They border their coat with white 
dog ſkin, and upon their backs ſew ſmall ſhreds of dif- 
ferent coloured ſkins or ſilk. 

Theſe garments are worn both by men and women; but 
the latter commonly wear at home in the houſe a waiſtcoat 
and drawers ſewed together. The houſhold habit of the 
men is a leather girdle, with a bag before and a leathern 
girdle behind. Their feet and legs are covered with dif- 
terent ſorts of ſkins. During the rains of ſummer they 
wear ſeals-ſkins, with the hair outwards, but they are 
_ covered with the ſkin of the legs of rein-deer. 
hey wear caps, and in ſummer a kind of hats of birch- 


bark tied about their heads; and the Kuriles have caps of 


plaited graſs : however, round the Ruſſian ſettlements the an- 
tient dreſs is laid aſide, and the women wear ſhifts, ruffles, 
caps, waiſtcoats, and ribbons. They even do all their 
work in mittens ; and though they formerly never waſhed 
their faces, they now uſe white and red paint. 

But ftill the diſtant inhabitants never waſh their 
hands and face, nor cut their nails. They cat out of 
the ſame diſh as the dogs, and yet never waſh it; and 
every thing about them ſtinks of fiſh. They never comb 
their heads, but both men and women plait their hair 
in two locks, binding the ends with ſmall cords ; and 
when any hair ſtarts out, they faſten it cloſe with thread : 
by this means they are fo exceſſive louſy, that they can 
ſcrape off the vermin, which they are ſo naſty as to cat. 

Their manners are extremely unpoliſhed, for they never 
uſe any civil ſalutation, never take off their caps, nor bow 
to each other, and their diſcourſe betrays the moſt ſtupid 
Ignorance ; yet upon many occaſions they appear curious 
and inquiſitive. 

They live under ground, where they build their huts 
in the — manner: having dug a hole about five 
feet deep, and of a breadth and length in proportion to 
the number of perſons deſigned to live in it, they fix at the 
corners four pieces of timber, upon which they place beams, 
and upon them form their roof or ceiling, only leaving in 
the middle an opening, which ſerves both for a window 
and chimney. This building they cover with graſs and 
earth, ſo that it reſembles a round hillock. 'I he room 
below is an oblong ſquare, and the fire-place is in one of 
the long ſides. Round theſe huts they make benches, on 
which each family lies ſeparately ; but there are no benches 
on the fide — 4 to the fire, for there they place their 
kitchen furniture, and dreſs victuals for themſelves and 
dogs. In ſome huts inſtead of benches the place is floored 
with wood, and covered with mats ; the walls are alſo 
adorned with mats, Theſe huts are entered by ladders, 
which are commonly placed near the hearth; ſo that when 
there is a good fire, the ladder becomes ſo hot, and the 
ſmoke ſo thick, that any one not inured to it would be 
ſuffocated ; but they find no difficulty in going in and out: 
and though they only fix their toes on the ſteps of the 
ladder, they mount like ſquirrels. 

The Kamtſchadales live all the winter in theſe huts, and 
in ſummer have others, which ſerve them alſo for ware- 
houſes. "Theſe are thus made: nine pillars, about four yards 
long, or more, are fixed in the ground, and bound together 
with beams laid over them : upon theſe they form a floor, 
and from thence raiſe a ſharp roof, riſing from cach ſide up 
to a point in the middle, and thatched with gratis. On 
each ſide there is a door oppoſite to each other. 

Theſe ſummer huts thus placed high above the ground, 
are more convenient in ſummer than thoſe formed bencath 
it, on account of the frequent rains, which would ſpoil afl 
their fiſh, were it not preſerved in ſuch places ; and if 
they were not fo high, the wild beaſts would plunder them; 
for, notwithſtanding all their care, the bears ſometimes 
climb up, and force their way into theſe ſtore-houſes, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in the time of harveſt, when the fiſh and berries 
grow ſcarce. 
tions. 

The ſouthern Kamtſchadales generally build their vil- 
lages in thick woods, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſea, and their ſummer habitations near the mouths of the 
rivers; but thoſe who dwell on the banks of the Eaſtern 
Ocean and the Penſchinſka ſea build their villages near the 
ſhore. Their houſhold furniture conſiſts in diſhes, trowghs, 
bowls, and cans. | 

When a Kamtſchadale intends to marry, he ſeeks for a 
bride in ſome of the neighbouring villages, ſeldom in his 
own; and when he has found one to his mind, he imme- 
diately ſignifies his intention to the parents; at the fame 
time deſiring, that he may have the lioerty of ſerving them 
for ſome time. After this time is expired, he deſires that 
he may have liberty to ſeize his bride ; which, if he has 
pleaſed the parents, is immediately granted: but if he has 
not, he is diſmiſſed with a preſent fur his ſervices, 

As the whole ceremony of marriage conſiſts in his ftrip- 
ping the young woman naked, they ſtrive to render this 
as difficult as poſſible; ſhe has two or three different coats, 
and is ſwathed round with fiſh- nets and ſtraps; and all the 
women of the village arc obliged to protect her. The man 
therefore watches for an opportunity of finding her alone, 
or with but few women in her company; and as ſoon as 
he has found it, ruſhes upon her, and begins to pull off 
her ſtraps, nets and cloaths. But he does not always find 
this an eaſy taſk; for though the young woman makes 
but a faint reſiſtance, the women that are generally in her 
company fall upon him without any mercy, beating him, 
drazging him by the hair, ſcratching his face, and uſing 
every other method they can deviſe in order to prevent his 
accompliſhing his deſign. 

If he ſucceeds in his attempt, he immediately runs from 
her ; and the bride, as a proof of her being conquered, 
Calls him back with a ſoft and feeble voice ; and thus the 
marriage is concluded. The {ame night he goes to bed 
to her, and the next day carries her home. Some time 
after the bride and bridegroom return to the bride's re- 
lations, where the marriage feaſt is celebrated. 

This ceremony only relates to the marriage of a virgin, 
for with a widow the agreement of the parties is ſufficient; 
but the man muſt not take her to himſelf before her ſins 
are done away. This can only be accompliſhed oy a 
ſtranger's once lying with her; but as this taking off of 
ſin is conſidered by the Kamtſchadales as extremely diſho- 
nourable for the man, it was formerly difficult to procure 
one to undertake it; but fince the Coſſacks are come 
among them, the poor widows are in no diſtreſs for ſtran- 
gers to take away their fins. 

Marriage is only prohibited between father and daugh- 
ter, mother and '&4 A Kamtſchadale has frequently 
three wives ; but with every maid he is obliged to under- 
go the above ceremony. The women are far from being 
jealous, for the wives live together in pertect harmony. 

When the women go abroad they veil their faces; and 
if they meet a man, and cannot get out of the way, turn 
their Ld to him till he has paſſed by. 

They have commonly very eaſy labours : they are de- 
livered upon their knees in the preſence of all the people 
of the village, without diſtinction of age or ſex. The 
child is wiped with tow, and the navel-ſtring tied with 
thread made of nettles, and then cut with a knife of flint. 
The infant, inſtead of being ſwathed in cloaths, is wrapt 
in tow. The mother, or neareſt relation, generally per- 
forms the office of midwife. 

Some women, to promote conception, eat the navel- 
ſtring of the child ; and others, for the ſame purpoſe, eat 
ſpiders : ſome, on the contrary, endeavour by medicines 
to procure abortion ; but though this 1s a capital crime, 
yet when a woman bears twins they are obliged to deftroy 
one of them, as alſo a child born in ſtormy weathef ; 
though the laſt may be averted by certain incantations, 
How amazing is it that the barbarous cuſtom of people's 
deſtroying their own offspring ſhould be publickly allowed 
in many nations | How aſtoniſhing is it that parental affec- 
tion ever ſuffered ſuch cruel cuſtoms to take place 

The Kamtſchadales imagine that the diſeaſes with which 
they are afflicted are brought upon them by the ſpirits that 
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"Theſe are built round their winter habita- 
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inhabit particular groves, for thcir preſuming to cut any 
of them down. Their principal diſorders are the ſcurvy, 
jaundice, the venereal diſeaſe, boils, palſey, and cancer, 
which they endeavour to cure by charms and incantations ; 
but yet they do not neglect the uſe of herbs and roots. 
The boils are eſteemed the moſt dangerous, and cauſe the 
death of numbers. "Theſe are often two and ſometimes 
three inches over, and on their breaking they open in 
| forty or fifty little holes. It is efteemed very dangerous 
when no matter proceeds from theſe openings. They uſe 
raw hare ſkins to bring on a ſuppuration, and thoſe that 
recover are ſometimes confined, ſix and ſometimes ten weeks 
to their bed. The palſy, cancer, and venereal diſeaſe are 
thought incurable; and they ſay the laſt was never heard 
of before the arrival of the Ruſſians. They have alſo 
another diſeaſe, called the ſuſhutch, which is a kind of 
ſcab that encompaſſes the body under the ribs like a girdle; 
when this does not ſuppurate and fall off, it is mortal; and 
they aſſert that every one has it once in his life. 

[ntead of burying the dead, the Kamtſchadalcs drag the 
corpſe out of the hut with a ftrap faſtened round the neck, 
and then deliver it for food to their dogs. For this cuſtom, 
ſo ſhocking to humanity, and fo contrary to the practice 
of all other nations, they give the following reaſons : that 
thoſe who are devoured by dogs will be drawn in ledges 
by hne dogs in the other world; and that the corpſe is 
thus uſed near the hut, that the evil ſpirits, who are the 
occaſion of the perſon's death, may be fatisfied with the 
miſchief they have done. However, it is not unuſual 
when one has died in the hut to remove to another place, 
and only leave the corple behind. | 

All the cloaths of the deceaſed are thrown away, not 
from their imagining that they ſhall have them in the other 
world, but from the opinion that whoever wears them will 
come to an untimely end. This ſuperſtition particulacly 
prevails among the Kuriles of the Lopatka, who woul(! 
not touch any thing that belonged to the dead, though 
they had ever ſo great an inclination for it. 

After the body has been thus devoured, they uſe the 
following purification : they go to a wood and cut ſome 
rods, with which they make a ring, and creeping through 
it twice, carry it back to the wood, and throw it towards 
the weſt. Beſides, thoſe who dragged out the body muſ? 
catch two birds, one of which they eat with the whole 
family, and the other they burn. Before this purification 
they dare not enter any other hut, nor will any body elſe 
enter theirs : it is therefore performed immediately, and 
in commemoration of the dead the whole family dine upon 
a fiſh, and burn the fins in the fire. | 

When a Kamtſchadale ſeeks the friendſhip of another, 
he invites him to his hut, which is made very hot for his 
reception; and he no ſooner enters, than they both ſtrip 
themſelves naked. The maſter of the hut then ſets before 
his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions ; and, while he 
is eating, throws water upon red-hot ſtones, till the heat 
of the 45 becomes inſupportable. The ſtranger ſtrives 
to bear it and to eat up all the victuals, while the maſter 
of the hut endeavours to oblige him to complain of the heat, 
and to deſiſt from eating. He himſelf eats nothing, but is 
allowed even to leave the hut, though the viſitor is not 
ſuffered to ftir till he confeſſes that he is overcome, They 
uſually eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, that for two or three 
days they can ſcarcely move or bear the fight of victuals. 
At length the viſitor being unable to eat any more, pur- 
chaſes his diſmiſhon with preſents of cloaths, dogs, or 
whatever the maſter of the hut likes; and, in return, re- 
ceives others of no value. But if the man who has ob- 
tained this advantage over his friend does not ſoon return 
the viſit, the — pays him another, and then it is his 
turn to make him ſuch preſents as he is able; and if he 
makes him none, it is conſidered as the greateſt affront, 
the man himſelf will be his enemy, and nobody elſe will 
live in friendſhip with him. 

Sometimes one village entertains another, either upon 
account of a wedding, or their having had great ſucceſs 
in hunting or fiſhing. The maſter of the hut endeavours to 
make his gueſts ſick with eating, and ſometimes gives them 
a liquor made of a large muſhroom, prepared with the 
juice of epilobium or French willow, which intoxicates 
them in fo ſtrange a manner, that they commit a thouſand 
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extravagancies z and if the doſe be too large, it ſometimes 
proves fatal; and thoſe who are thus intoxicated die raving 
d. 

"The women never uſe it, for all their mirth conſiſts in 
jelling and ſinging ; inſtead of dancing they ſpread a mat 
in the middle of the room, and kneel upon it oppoſite to 
each other, holding a little tow in each hand. At firſt they 
begin to ſing very low, giving a gentle motion to their 
hands, but by degrees raile their voice and increaſe their 
motion till they are fatigued and out of breath. With 
this uncouth entertainment the Kamtſchadales appear 
highly delighted. | 

"The women, who have generally clear and agreeable 
voices, ompoſe their love ſongs, in which they declare 
their aſt' ion to their lovers, their grief, their fondneſs, 
and other paſſions ; but though they have an inclination 
to muſic, they have no muſical inſtruments except a flute, 
upon which they play very poorly. 

A ſtranger no ſooner comes to Kamtſchatka than they 

ive him a new name, and at their entertainments mimic 
all his actions. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons, but 
their wit is intolerably indecent and obſcene, They 
ſometimes ſmoke and tell ſtories with their friends. 

They travel in ſledges drawn by four dogs, driving them 
with a crooked ſtick four feet long, or a whip of different 
coloured thongs. They fit upon the right. ſide of the 
ſledge, with their feet hanging down; and it would be 
thought a diſgrace for any one to ſit in it, or to have a per- 
ſon to drive them, nobody doing this but the women: A 
man is obliged to keep an exact ballance to prevent his be- 
ing overturned, which would be very dangerous, as the 
dogs never ſtop till they come to a houſe, and in going 
down ſteep hills run with all their force : therefore, in 
deſcending great declivities, they unyoke all the dogs ex- 
cept one, and lead them gently down. They alſo walk 
up every ſteep aſcent ; for it is as much as the dogs can 
do to drag up the empty ſledge. Upon a tolerable road 
they can travel with the ſledge, filled with proviſions and 
the driver, about thirty verſts a day; and in ſpring, when 
the ſnow is hard, and ſplinters of bone are fixed to the 
ledge, they can travel without any load one hundred and 
fifty verſts. | 

There is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till 
a path be made, which is performed by a man going be- 
fore with ſnow ſhoes. Theſe are made of two thin boards 
ſeparated in the middle, and bound together with thongs ; 
the fore part is bent up a little, and a place made to ſlip in 
the foot, to which the ſhoe is tied with thongs. 

If a company of travellers is ſurprized by a ſtorm, they 
dig a place of ſhelter under the ſnow, and cover the en- 
trance with wood or brambles. They however ſeldom 
make theſe temporary huts, but more commonly hide 
themſelves in caves or holes of the earth, wrapping them- 
ſelves in their furs ; and when thus covered they move 
with great caution, leſt they ſhould throw off the ſnow, 
which keeps them perfectly warm; they muſt only have 
the convenience of a breathing-place : but if their cloaths 
are hard girt about them, the cold is inſufferable. 


SECT. V. 
Of the Arts practiſed among the Kamiſchadales. 
THE men, beſides hunting and fiſhing, all underſtand 


the art of weaving nets, making ſledges and boats, 
building their huts, dreſſing their proviſions, and forming 
their furniture and warlike inſtruments. 

The women, on the contrary, are the only curriers, 
dyers, taylors, and ſhoemakers, for they drefs and dye the 
ſkins j make all the coats, ſhoes, and ſtockings, and are 
alſo employed in curing the ſick. 

The ſkins of the beavers, deer, dogs, and ſeals uſed for 
Cloathing are all thus prepared: taking one of theſe, they 
hrſt wet and ſpread it out, and with ſtones fixed in wood 
ſerape off all the pieces of fat or veins that remained after 

aying ; then rubbing it over with caviar, roll it up and 
tread it till it begins to ſtick : afterwards ſcraping it again, 
they proceed as before till the ſkin is ſoft and clean. Thoſe 
they want to prepare without the hair, they firſt uſe in the 
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and afterwards, to fetch off the hair, ſoak them in water: 
At laſt they rub them with caviar, and by frequent tread- 
ing, and ſcraping them with ſtones, render them ſoft and 
clean. 

The deer and dog - ſæins uſed for cloathing are dyed with 
alder-bark cut and rubbed very ſmall : but the ſeal-ſkins 
uſed either for cloathing, ſhoes, or ſtraps for binding their 
ſledges, they dye in a particular manner. Having firſt 
cleaned off the hair, they make a bag of the ſkin, and 
turning the hair-ſide outwards, pour into it a ſtrong de- 
coction of alder-bark. They let it lie ſome time, then 
hang it upon a tree, and, beat it with a ſtick. This they 
repeat till the colour has penetrated, through the ſkin. 
Then picking out the ſtitches, they ſtretch it out, dry it 
in the air, and at laſt rub it till it becomes ſoft for uſe, 

They uſed to ſew their cloaths with needles made of 
bone, and inſtead of thread made uſe of the fibres of the 
deer, which they ſplit till they brought it to the thickneſs 
required. | 

hey make glue of the dried ſkins of fiſhes, and par- 
ticularly of that of the whale. 

Before they were conquered by the Ruſſians, the men 
made uſe of {tones and bones inſtead of metals, and of them 
made hatchets, ſpears, arrows, needles, and lances. Their 
hatchets were ſometimes made of flint, and ſometimes of 
the bones of whales or rein-deer : they were in the form 
of a wedge, and faſtened to crooked handles. With theſe 
they hollowed out their canoes, troughs, and bowls : but 
the work was ſo tedious, that a man would be three years 
in making a canoe, Hence their wooden bowls, which 
my — in making, were more valued by them than 
veſſels of the moſt precious metals, and moſt curious work- 
manſhip are with us. In theſe bowls they dreſs their 
victuals, and heat their broth, by throwing red-hot ſtones 
into it. 

They made their knives of a greeniſh mountain cryſtal, 
ſharp-pointed, ſhaped like a launcec, and ſtuck into a 
wooden handle. Of the ſame cryſtals they likewiſe made 
their lancets, with which they ſtill continue to let blood. 
With this cryſtal they alſo pointed their arrows and ſpears. 
Their needles they made of the bones of fables, and with 
them the women not only ſewed their cloaths, but alſo 
made curious embroidery, 

In order to kindle a fire, they uſe a board of dry wood, 
in which are ſeveral round holes, and putting the end of 
a ſmall round ſtick into one of theſe, they roll it back- 
wards and forwards with the palms of both hands, till the 
friction cauſes the wood to take fire; and inſtead of tinder 
they uſe dry graſs beat ſoft. "Theſe inſtruments are fo 
highly valued by the Kamtſchadales, that they are never 
without them; for they prefer them to ſteel and flints : 
they are, however, exceſſive fond of iron hatchets, knives, 
and needles. At the firſt arrival of the Ruſſians they con- 
ſidered a piece of iron as a valuable preſent, and even yet 
receive it with thankfulneſs ; for they know how to make 
uſe of the leaſt bit, either in pointing their arrows, or 
their darts, which they perform by hammering it out cold 
between two ſtones. 

Indeed, all the ſavage inhabitants of theſe parts are par- 
ticularly fond of iron; but as ſome of them delight in 
war, the Ruſſian traders are forbid to fell them any war- 
like inftruments ; yet they are ſo ingenious as to make 
ſpears and arrows out of the iron pots and kettles that are 


fold to them; and are fo dexterous, that when the eye ot 


a needle is broke, they make a new one, which they repeat 
till nothing remains but the point. 


SECT. FL 
Of the Religion and Laws of the Kamtſchadales. 


HE Kamtſchadales have very mean and abſurd ideas 

of the Deity, to whom they pay no religious worſhip : 

they call him Kutchu, and frequently reproach him for 
having made ſo many ſteep hills and rapid rivers, for ſend— 
ing ſo many ſtorms and ſomuch rain. They erect a kind 
of pillar in a ſpacious plain, and bind it round with rags. 
Whenever they paſs by it they throw to it a piece of fiſh 
or ſome other victuals, and near it never gather any berries, 


fame manner, then hang them in the ſmoke for a week, 


or kill either birds or beaſts ; but they offer nothing that 
is 
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is of uſe, or which they would not otherwiſe be obliged to 
throw away. Burning mountains, hot ſprings, and par- 
ticular woods they eſteem ſacred, and imagine them in- 
habited by evil ſpirits, whom they fear and reverence more 
than their god; for they have filled almoſt every place 
with different ſpirits, to whom they make offerings upon 
every occaſion; and ſome carry little idols about them, 
or have them placed in their dwellings. They have no 
notion that the Supreme Being can diſpenſe happineſs or 
miſery, but maintain that every man's good or bad for- 
tune depends upon himſelf. They believe that the world 
is eternal, and the ſoul immortal ; that it ſhall be = 
united to a body, and live for ever ſubject to the ſame 
troubles and fatigues as in the preſent life, only that they 
ſhall enjoy a greater plenty of all neceſſary accommoda- 
tions. They even imagine that the ſmalleſt animals will 
riſe again and dwell under the earth ; for they believe 
the earth is flat, and under it another ſky and another 
earth like ours, where, when we have ſummer, they have 
winter, 

'T heir religious ſentiments are ſo extravagant, that they 
pay a kind of folemn regaid to ſeveral animals from which 


they apprehend danger. They offer fire at the holes of 


the foxes and ſables; when hunting they beſeech the 
wolves and bears not to hurt them; and in fiſhing intreat 
the whales and ſea-horſes not to overſet their boats. 

Being chiefly employed about providing what 1s abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the preſent, they take no care for the 
future. They have no notion of riches, fame, or honour ; 
therefore covetouſneſs, ambition, and pride are unknown 
among them : but, on the other hand, they are careleſs, 
luſtful, and cruel. Theſe vices frequently occaſion quarrels 
and wars among them, not from the defire of increaſing 
their power, but to carry off their proviſions, and more 
frequently their girls; which is ſometimes practiſed as the 
ſhorteſt method of procuring a wife. They believe every 
thing lawful that can procure the gratification of their 
paſſions ; ſo that they neither eſteem murder, ſelf- murder, 
adultery, oppreſſion, or the like, any crime : but, on the 
contrary, think it a mortal ſin to ſave any one that is 
drowning, becauſe they are perſuaded that whoever faves 
him will ſoon be drowned himſelf. They alſo reckon it a 
fin to bathe in or to drink hot water, or to aſcend the 
burning mountains. | 

It is a law with them, that if one man kills another, 
he is to be killed by the relations of the perſon ſlain. The 
thief for the firſt offence muſt reſtore what is ſtolen, 
and live without expecting any aſſiſtance from others; but 
they burn the hands of thoſe who are frequently caught 
thieving. To puniſh an undiſcovered theft, they, with 
great ceremony, burn the ſinews of the ftone-buck, imagin- 
ing that as theſe are ſhrunk by the fire, the thief will have 


his limbs contracted. They never have any diſpute about 


their lands, for each has more than he wants. 


Though they are involved in ignorance, and might be | 


thought, from their manner of life, extremely wretched ; 
yet they think themſelves the happieſt people upon earth, 
and look upon the Ruffians who live among them with 
contempt. This opinion, however, loſes ground ; for as 
the old people, who are fond of their antient cuſtoms, drop 
off, and the young ones frequently embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, they inſenſibly adopt the Ruſſian cuſtoms, and 
begin to deſpiſe the fuperſtition and barbarity of their an- 
ceſtors. 

By the care of the late empreſs Elizabeth, miſſionaries 
were appointed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion; 
and fince the year 1741 many of them have been baptized, 
and ſchools erected in ſeveral places, to which the Kamt- 
ſchadales very readily fend their children. 


SECT. VIL 


Of their heme Trade and Method of borrowing, their Igno- 
rance of Numbers, Diviſion of the Year, and little Skill in 
any of the Sciences. 


11 trade only tends to procure the neceſſaries and 


conveniences of life, by exchanging what they 
abound with for what they want. This kind of barter is 


| 


—— 


KAMTSCHATXA, 


carried on among themſelves under a great ſhow of friend- 
ſhip, for if one wants any thing another has, he goes free. 
ly to viſit him, and without any ceremony tells him what 
he wants, though he never had any acquaintance with 
him ; and the other is obliged, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, to give him whatever he has occaſion for ; 
but he afterwards returns the viſit, and telling what he 
deſires, is alſo immediately ſupplied. 

They keep no account of their age, though they can 
reckon as far as an hundred, but they count every thing 
with their fingers, and it is diverting to fee them reckon 
above ten; for having counted the * of both hands 
they claſp them together, which ſignifies ten, then begin. 
ning with the toes they count twenty, after which they are 
confounded, and cry, Where ſhall I take more.” 

They divide the year into ten diviſions, ſome of which 
are longer and others ſhorter; for they do not make this 
diviſion from the changes of the moon, but from ſome 
particular occurrences that annually return. The firſt 
diviſion is named the purifier of fins, from a holiday at 
that time, in which they perform ſome acts of . 4 
tion. The ſecond is called, the breaker of hatchets, from 
the great froſt. The third, the beginning of heat. 
The fourth, the time of long days. The fifth, the pre- 
paring time, The fixth, the red fiſh ſeaſon, The ſe- 
venth, the white hſh ſeaſon. The eighth, the Kaiko fiſh 
ſeaſon. The ninth, the great white fiſh ſeaſon. The 
tenth and laſt, the fall of the leaf. This laſt continues 
till the month of November, or of purification, and laſts 
almoſt three months. "Theſe names, however, are onl 
uſed by the inhabitants upon the river Kamtſchatka; for 
thoſe of the northern parts give them other names, which 
are difterent only on account of their different employ- 
ments, 

They commonly divide our year into two, calling the 
winter one year, and the ſummer another. The winter 
begins in November, and the ſummer in May. They do 
not diſtinguiſh the days by particular names, nor form 
them into weeks or months. | 

When eclipſes happen they carry fire cut of their huts, 
and pray the luminary eclipſed to fine as formerly. They 
know only three conſtellations, the great bear, the pleia- 
des, and the three ſtars in Orion. They have no writ- 
ings, nor hieroglyphics to preſerve the memory of any re- 
markable events; ſo that all their knowledge depends on 


tradition, which ſoon becomes fabulous and uncertain 
with reſpect to what is paſt. 


SECT. VII 


Of the Method in which the Ramtſchadales mate War. The 
Tax they pay to Ruſſia. The Ruſſian Forts erected in the 
Country, and the Manner in which the Coſſacts live at 
Kamtſchatka. 


B EFORE the Kamtſchadales were conquered by the 
Ruſſians they did not appear to have the ambition of 
enlarging their territories, or increaſing their power, and 
yet the quarrels that aroſe between themſelves were ſo fre- 
quent, that a year ſeldom paſſed in which ſome village was 
not entirely ruined. The motives of theſe wars were un- 
juſt, and frequently trifling : they fought in order to take 
priſoners, that they might employ them, if males, in doing 
their laborious work; or, if females, make them either 
their wives or concubines. At other times neighbouring 
villages went to war for quarrels that happened among their 
_—_— or for neglecting to invite each other to their 
caſts. 

Yet they are ſuch cowards, that unleſs forced by neceſ- 
ſity they never openly attack an enemy, which is the more 
extraordinary as no people ſeem to deſpiſe life more than 
they, or are more frequently guilty of ſelf- murder. In 
the night time they ſteal into the enemy's village, therc 
being no watch to oppoſe them, and ſecuring the entrance 
of the huts, knock down all who come out, and bind 
them faſt, 'The males eſpecially, if they are of any con- 
ſequence, are treated with the utmoſt barbarity, as burn- 
ing, cutting them to pieces, tearing out their intrails 
while alive, and hanging them by the feet, Soon after 
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KAMTSCHATKA, „ AS 


* Theſe quarrels among themſelves rendered it eaſy for the 
Coſſacks to ſubdue them; for the natives on ſeeing them 
attack one village, were ſo far from affilting their coun- 
trymen, that they rejoiced at their deſtruction, without 
conſidering that they would ſoon ſuffer the ſame fate. 
They indeed deſtroyed more of the Coſſacks by treachery 
than by arms; for on their coming to any village to de- 
mand the tribute, they were received in the molt friendly 
manner, and the tribute not only paid them; but they had 
preſents made them for receiving it. I'hus having lulled 


them into a ſtate of ſecurity, they either cut their throats 


in the night; or ſet fire to the huts of their neighbours; 
and burnt them with all the Coſſacks that were with them. 
The Coffacks are now upon their guard, and are particu- 
larly afraid of extraordinary careſſes, and always expect 
ſome treacherous deſign when the women in the night- 
time leave their huts, 3 | : 

Whenever they hear that troops are marching againſt 
them, inſtead of meeting their enemies, they retire to lome 
eminence; which they tortify as ſtrongly as poſſible, and 
building huts there, wait till they are attacked, They 
then bravely defend themſelves with their bows and arrows, 
and every other method in their power; but if they find 
the enemy is likely to make themſelves maſters of the for- 
treſs, they firſt cut the throats of their wives and children, 
and then either throw themſelves down a precipice, or, 
with their arms in their hands, ruſh upon their enemies, 
and ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, ſpears, and, what 
may be called, a coat of mail: their quivers are made of 
the wood of the larch-tree, on which is glewed birch 
bark; their bow-ftrings ale the blood-veſlels of the whale, 
and their arrows, which are about four feet long, are al] 
poiſoned, ſo that whoever is wounded by them uſually 
dies in twenty-four hours, there being no other remedy but 
ſucking out the poiſon; and their coats of mail are made 
of mats, or the skins of ſea-horſes and ſeals, cut into 
thonas, and platted together. They put them upon the 


left fide, and tie them with thongs upon the right; behind 


they fix a high board to defend their head, and another 
before as a breaſt-plate. 


The taxes they pay to Ruffia conſiſt of onl y one 5kin of | 


ſuch creatures as every man is uſed to hunt, ſuch as ſables, 
foxes, and ſea-beavers; and juſtice, except in criminal 
caſes, is adminiſtered by their own chiefs, 

There are five Ruſſian forts in Kamtſchatka; theſe we 
ſhall particularly mention; only we ſhall firſt obſerve, 
that a werſt is 1 leſs than three quarters of an 
Engliſh mile. The Bolſcheretskoi fort ſtands on the 
northern bank of the great river, thirty-three werſts from 
the Penſchinska ſea. This fort is ſeventy feet ſquare, and 
is fortified on the eaſt and north ſides with palliſadoes, as 
is the ſouth and weſt with different buildings. Beyond 
the fort is a church conſecrated to St. Nicholas, with a 


belfrey erected upon pillars. It contains about thirt 


houſes, one public houſe for ſelling brandy, and a diſtillery. 
It is defended by forty-five Coſſacks. 

The upper fort of Kamtſchatka ſtands upon the left bank 
of the river of the ſame name, two hundred and torty-two 
werſts from the Bolſcheretskoi fort. This building is ſe- 


venteen fathoms ſquare; the gate fronts the river, and 


over it is a warehouſe. Within the fort are two maga- 
Zines, the office for receiving the taxes, and a room for 
keeping the hoſtages. On the outſide is alſo a church 


conſecrated to St. Nicholas, the commiſſary's houſe, a di- 


ſtillery, and twenty-two private houſes for the accommo- 
2 of the garriſon, which conſiſts of fifty- ſix Coſ- 
acks. | 

'Fhe lower Kamtſchatka fort is three hundred and nine 
ty-ſeven werſts diſtant from the former, and is ſituated up- 
on the ſame ſide of the river, about thirty werſts from its 
mouth, This fort is a parallelogram made with palli- 
fades: it is forty fathoms broad, and forty-two long. 
Within it is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the 
office and magazine for the taxes and ſtores, and a com- 
miſſary's houſe, all built of larch wood. Without the 
fort are twenty-nine private houſes, a public houſe, di- 


ſtillery, and ninety-two male inhabitants. Game is here | 


in ſuch plenty, that the pooreſt Coſſack ſeldom dines with- 
out a ſwan, gooſe, or duk. 


+ The fourth fort is built upon the bay of Awatſcha; its 


1 3z 
greateſt beauty is its church, which is well built in a fine 
lituation. 

The fifth fort is erected upon the river Teghil, and is 
garriſoned with thirty-ſeven male inhabitants; but we 
have no account of its form. | | | 

The Coſſacks who are at Kamtſchatka, live much in 


the ſame manner as the natives; they feed like them upon 


fiſn and roots, and their employments are nearly the ſame. 
The only difference ſeems to be; that the Coflacks live 
in houſes, and the natives in huts under gruund, The 
Coſſacks generally eat their fiſh boiled, and the natives 
moſtly dry. As it is impoſſible for people to live there 
without the help of women; who are very neceſſary to 
clean their fiſh. dry their roots; and to make their cloaths, 
and as the Coſſacks firſt ſettled there without their wives, 
it will be proper to obſerve by what methods they pro- 
cured them, The Coſſacks did not reduce theſe people 
without meeting with oppoſition, and in their wars with 
the natives they took many women and children, as well 
as men priſoners, and obliged them to perform all the la- 
bour. The care of overlooking theſe ſervants was in- 
truſted to thoſe whom they made their concuhines, whom 
they frequently married if they had any children by them; 
and ſometimes the natives offered them their daughters, 
whom they promiſed to marry as ſoon as a prieſt arrived. 
Thus it ſometimes happened, that the Coſſacks had a 
marriage ad a chriſtening at the ſame time; for there 
was only one prieſt in Kamtſchatka, who once in a year 
or two viſited the ſettlements, 

The Coflacks, who are themſclves extremely rude, were 
well pleaſed with this manner of life, and obliged their 
ſlaves to furniſh them with ſables and other firs in abun- 
dance, while they ſpent moſt of their time in playing at 
cards. Before there were any brandy ſhops, they uſed to 
meet in the office where the tax was received; there the 
gameſters brought their furs, and when they had none 
they brought their ſlaves, and ſometimes played till the 
had loft both them and all their cloaths. This way of life 
was attended with great confuffion ; for the poor ſlaves 
were ſometimes obliged to change their maſters twenty 
times a day. | | 

The goods demanded in Kamtſchatka, beſides the na- 
tural produce of Ruſſia, are many ſorts of European goods, 
as coarſe cloaths of various colours, ſerges, linen, filk and 
cotton handkerchiefs, red wine, tobacco, ſome ſugar, and 
ſeveral toys: from the other parts of Siberia unwrought 
iron, knives, hatchets, ſaws, and fite-ſteels; alſo wax, 
hemp-yarn for nets, tanned deer-5kins, coarſe Ruſſian 
cloth and linen: from Bokaria and the country of the 
Kalmucks ſeveral ſorts of cotton ſtuffs : from China filk 
and cotton ſtuffs, coral, tobacco, and needles, which are 
preferred to thoſe brought from Ruſſia; from the Koreki 
they buy great quantities of rein- deer skins, both dreſſed 
— undreſſed, which they can always ſell in what quan- 
tities they pleaſe, The goods brought from Kamtſchatka 
conſiſt of furs, as foxes, ſables, fea-beavers, and a few 
otter-skins. As there was formerly no money in the 
country, they gave furs in exchange for what they wanted; 
and now they have money, the price is fixed by the skins, 
reckoning a good fox skin at a ruble, The produce of 
Kamtſchatka, on being carried from thence, pay ten per 
cent duty, and the fables twelve, | 


s EC T. H. 
Of the KURILES. 


Their Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners; their Heſpi- 
tality to Strangers; their Method of catching Foxes and 
Beavers; a ridiculous May of puniſhing Adulterersz their 
Religion and Treatment of their Idols. 


HE Kuriles, who inhabit the ſouthern point of che 

peninſula of Kamtſchatka, from their form and ex- 
ternal appearance, ſeem a very different people from the 
Kamtſchadales. They are ſmall of ſtature, have black 
hair, a round viſage, and are ſomewhat ſwarthy ; but 
have better features than any of their neighbours. Their 
| beards are thick, and their whole body is pretty hairy, in 
which reſpect they differ from the other inhabitants of 
Kamtſchatka. The men ſhave their heads as far back as 
the crown; but behind allow their hair to grow to its full 


length; a cuſtom they probably borrowed from the Japa- 
| F nels 
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neſe, with whom they have fome commerce. The women 
cut only the hair over their forehead, that it may not hang 
over their eyes, The men have their lips blackened about 
the middle; but thoſe of the women are entirely black: 
their arms are alſo {tained with different figures as high as 
the elbow : this is a cuſtom they have in common with 
the Tchukotskoi and Tunguſi. Thoſe of both ſexes wear 
filver ear-rings, which they obtain from the Japancſe. 

Their cloatlis are made of the ſkins of foxes, ſea-fowls, 
ſca-beavers, and other amphibious animals, and are com- 
monly formed of the ſkins of very different creatures, ſo 
that a whole ſuit is ſeldom ſeen of the ſame ſort of ſkins. 
The faſhion has a nearer reſemblance to that of the T un- 
guſi, than to that of the Kamtſchadales. But though they 
pay ſo little regard to uniformity of dreſs in the cloathing 
of their native country, they are very fond of acquiring 
ſuch as are made of ſilk, cloth, or ſerge, particularly 
thoſe of a ſcarlet colour; yet when they have them they 
will wear them when about their dirtieſt work. 

Their huts reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, hut 
they generally keep them cleaner, and cover the walls and 
floor with mats. Their principal food conſiſts in amphi- 
bious animals, and they eat very little fiſh. During the 
ſummer, inltead of travelling by land, they coaſt the coun- 
try, or {ail up the rivers in boats; and in the winter travel 
with ſnow ſhoes. In the ſummer the women attend their 


| huſbands in hunting; and in the winter they are buſicd in 


ſewing, while their huſbands are employed in killing the 
amphibious animals that approach the ſhore, 

heſe people are more civilized than thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring nations; for they are perfectly honeſt and peace- 
able: they have a ſoft and modeſt way of ſpeaking : the 
old they treat with reſpect, and behave with affection to 
each other, particularly to their relations. It is impoſſible 
to ſee without pleaſure the friendly and hoſpitable recep- 
tion they give to their friends who come to viſit them 


from the Kurilſki iſlands. Thoſe who come in boats, and | 


thoſe that leave their huts to receive them, march with 


great ceremony in all their warlike accoutrements, ſhak- | 
Ing their ſpears and ſwords, and bending their bows as if 


going to engage an enemy. They thus dance up to each 
other till they meet, and then embrace, claſping each 
other in their arms, and ſhedding tears of joy. The peo- 
ple of the huts then conduct their viſitors to their habita- 
tion, where, ſtanding around them, they hear them relate 
all the adventures of their voyage. The eldeſt man has 
the honour of making this relation, and he informs them 
of every thing that has happened ſince their laſt meeting; 
how they lived, how they were employed, where they 
travelled, what good or ill fortune they have experienced, 
and the like. This relation ſometimes continues three 
hours; and, when he has ended, the eldeſt of thoſe who 
are viſited gives him alfo an account of all that has happen- 
ed to them. Before he has done the reſt muſt not ſo much 
as ſpeak to each other, and then they either condole or 
join in congratulations, and finiſh the entertainment with 
cating, ſinging, dancing, and telling of ſtories, 

The Kuriles catch foxes in a manner peculiar to them- 
ſelves: they have a net made of the hair of whales beards, 
compoſed of ſeveral rings; this being ſpread upon the 
ground, they bind a magpye to a ring in the middle, and 
round the neck draw a cord, the ends of which are held 
by a man concealed in a pit; who, when the fox ſprings 
upon the bird, draws the cord, and gathers the net to- 

ether, which ſurrounds the fox as a drag-net does the 

ſh. In order to catch bears, they faſten a ſnare upon a 
tree, and place behind it a proper bait ; which the bear 
endeavouring to ſeize, is held*faſt by the head or paw. 
Another method is to lay a board driven full of iron hooks 
in the bear's track, near which they place ſomething that 
eaſily falls, This frightening the bear, he runs with 
greater force on the board; * finding one of his fore- 
paws wounded and ſeized by the hook, he endeavours to 
free himſelf by beating the board with the other ; and thus 
both being fixed, he reſts on his hinder-legs, which cauſes 
the board to riſe before his eyes, and ſo perplexes him, 
that, 'growing furious, he beats himſelf to death. 

The Kuriles differ but little from the other Kamtſcha- 
dales m their courtſhips, marriages, and the education of 
their children. Though they have two or three wives, 


they never publicly ſleep with any of chem; but ſtcal | 
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Kogtit; 


to them privately in the night. They have a very extra- 
ordinary and ridiculous method of puniſhing adultery. T he 
huſband challenges the adulterer to accept of a match at 
beating, which is thus performed: when they mect they 
both firip naked, and the injured challenger gives the 
other a club about three feet long, and near as thick as a 
man's arm ; and then the challenger is obliged to receive 
three ſtrokes upon his back from the adulterer, who then 
returns him the club, and is treated in the ſame manner. 
This they perform three times, and it is generally fol- 
lowed with the death of both; but it is efteemed as great 
a difhonour to refuſe this way of fighting, as it is in Eu- 
rope to refuſe complying with a challenge : but if the 
adulterer prefers his ſafety io his honour, he muſt pay the 
hufband whatever he demands, either in proviſions, cloaths, 
skins, or the like. 

Theſe people are as ignorant of the Deity as the K amt- 
ſchadales. They have idols in their huts made of chips or 
ſhavings, curiouſly curled. They call them Ingool, and 
are ſaid to pay them a kind of veneration; but whether 
as good or evil ſpirits is not known, To them they ſa- 
ai the firſt animal they catch, but they eat the fleſh 
themſelves, and hang up the skin before the image. When 
they change their huts they leave the skin and the idol be- 
hind ; but if they make any dangerous voyage, they take 


the idol with them; and, in caſe of imminent danger, 


throw their god into the fea, in order to pacify the ſtorm :; 
yet in all their excurſions think themſelves ſafe while they 
Lava this protector with them. 

The women are ſaid to have harder labours than thoſe 
of the Kamtſchadales; and, if they have twins, one of 
the unhappy infants is doomed to death. Self-murder is 
as frequent here as among the Kamtſchadales. Such per- 
ſons as die in ſummer are interred in the earth, but in the 
winter they are buried in the ſnow, 


SECT. Xx, 
Of the KOREKI and TCHUKOTSK01, or T CHUKTCHI, 


"THE Koreki are divided into the Rein- deer, or wan- 
dering Koreki, and thoſe that are ſettled in one 
place, who live in huts in the earth like the Kamtſchadales, 
whom almoſt in every other reſpect they alſo imitate. . 
The Fixed Koreki inhabit the coaſt of the Eaſtern 
Ocean, from the river Ukoi as far as the Anadir, and 
along the coaſt of the ſea of Penſchina, round the Pen- 
ſchina-bay to the ridge of a mountain called Naktchatme 
nin, out of which riſes the river Nuktchan. 
The Koreki are from theſe rivers diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names, The Wandering Koreki remove to the weſt 


with their herds from the Eaſtern Ocean to the head of 


the rivers Penſchina and Omolona; they ramble towards 
the north as far as the Anadir, and ſouthward to the rivers 
Leſnaya and Karaga. They ſometimes approach very near 


to Kamtſchatka; but this never happens, except they are 


in fear of being moleſted by the "Tchukotſkoi, who are 
their moſt 4 neighbours. The people they border 
upon are the Kamtſchadales, the Tchukotskoi, the Uka- 
geri, and the Tunguſi or Lamuti, | 
The Koreki differ not only in their behaviour from one 
another, but alſo in the 2 of their bodies. The 
Wandering Koreki are low of ſtature, and very lean; 
they have ſmall heads, and black hair, which they ſhave 
every day; their face is oval, their eyes ſmall, and ſhaded 
with hanging eye-brows; they have a ſhort noſe, a wide 
mouth, and a black and pointed beard, which they fre- 
quently pluck. The Fixed Koreki are ſomewhat taller 
and thicker than the former, eſpecially thoſe that live to- 


wards the north, who reſemble the Kamtſchadales and 


Tchukotskoi. 

Beſides, there is a great difference in their habits and 
cuſtoms, The Wandering Koreki are extremely jealous, 
and often kill their wives upon ſuſpicion only ; but 
when any are caught in adultery, both parties are con- 
demned to death. On this account the women ſeem to 


| ſtrive to render themſelves diſagreeable; for they never 


waſh their hands and faces, nor comb their 3 and 
their upper garments are ragged, dirty, and torn, the beſt 
being worn underneath, bis proceeds from the jealouſ 
of their huſbands, who aſſert, that a woman has no nee 
f to 
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to adorn herſelf, unleſs ſhe intends to gain the affections 
of ſtrangers; for her huſbnd will love her without it. ; 
But the Fixed Korcki conſider it as the moſt certain 
mark of friendſhip when they entertain a fiicud, to put 
him to bed to his wife or daughter; and his refuſal to 
comply would be conſidered as ſuch an affront, that they 
are capable of murdering a man for it. The wives of the 
Fixed Koreki therefore adorn themſelves as much as they 
can, by 28 their faces, wearing good cloaths, and en- 
deayouring to ſet off their perſons. They even fit naked 
in their huts in the company of flrangers. The whole 
nation is rude; paſſionate, revengeful, and cruel ; and the 
Wandering Koreki are equal! 1 proud and vain : they 
think no people upon earth ſo happy as themſelves, and 
conſider all the accounts given by ſtrangers of other coun- 
tries as entirely fabulous; for, ſay they, If you enjoy 


e theſe advantages at home, why did you take the trouble 


« of coming to us? You ſeem to want many things which 
« we poſſeſs; while we are fatished with what we enjoy, 
1 and never come to ſeek any thing from you. 

The pride of the Wandering Koreki appears owing to 
the reſpectful awe with which they are treated by the Fixed 
Koreki, who are never known to do them the leaſt injury: 
this can only be attributed to the reſpect which the poor 
generally pay to the rich, Hence the Rein-deer Koreki 
call the others their ſlaves, and treat them accordingly, 
though they are much their ſuperior in number; but, at 
the ſame time, are ſo afraid of the Tchukotskoi, that fifty 
of the Rein-deer Koreki would fly before twenty of chem ; 
and were it not for the protection of the Coſſacks, the 
Tchukotskoi would have extirpated the whole nation. 

The Koreki live in ſuch places as abound with moſs 
for their rein-deer, without concerning themſeves about 
the ſcarcity of wo-d or water; for during the winter they 
uſe melted ſnow, and for firing, moſs or graſs. I heir way 


of lite, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, is even more diſagreeable 


than that of the Kamtſchadales ; for as they are fiequently 
obliged to change their habitacions, the huts to which they 
remove are frozen ; and on their attempting to thaw them 


16 97 
he is obliged, in point of honour, to rinſe kis mouth; but 
if he refules the offer, they eſteem him their enemy; and, 
from his accepting it, conclude him their ſincere friend. 
This circumſtance, ſo contrary to the cuſtoms of all na- 
tions, is mentioned by the Ruſſians who have been amongſt 
the I'chukotskoi, and was cohfirmed by the Tchukotskoi 
themſelves at Anadirsk; | | 

The winter-huts of the Tchukotskoi are much warmer 
and more ſpacious than thoſe of the Koreki. In the fame 
huts live ſeveral families, that have their ſeparate benches 
covered with deer-skins, on which they ſit or ſleep. Upon 
each bench a lamp of fiſh-oil, with a wick of moſs, burns 
day and night. On the top they have an opening that 
ſerves for a chimney ; and they are ſo warm, that in the 
coldeſt places the women fit naked ; but they arc almoſt as 
ſmokey as thoſe of the Koreki. 

Their cloaths are made of the skins of rein- deer, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the Kamtſchadales. The rein- 
deer are ſo extremely numerous, that fome of the rich 
have. ten or twenty thouſand ; and yet are ſo penurious, 
that they are loth to kill them for their own ule, and are 
contented with cating ſuch as die of themſelves, or are 
killed by the wolves, which frequently happens. How- 
ever, for a particular friend, they will kill one of their 
own herd, | | 

They never milk the rein-deer, nor do they know the 
uſe of milk; they eat their fleſh boiled, and what is not 
immediately W.. Bra they dry with the ſmoke in their 
huts. They eat every other animal, except dogs and 
foxes; and in general eat neither herbs, roots, or the bark 
of trees, though the poor feed on them in times of great 
ſcarcity. They eat berries only freſh in the ſummer, and 
lave none of them for the winter. Mr. Kraſheninicoff 
obſerves, that he ſaw one of their chiefs greatly ſurpriſed 
at the firſt fight of ſugar, which he t for ſalt; but 
taſting it, was ſo pleaſed with its ſweetneſs, that he begged 
lome pieces to carry to his wives; but being unable to 
reſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious a rarity, he eat it all 

up by the way, and when he came home, told them he had 


with fires made of green ſhrubs or graſs, there ariſes a | taſted ſalt ſweeter than any thing he had ever known 
ſmoke that is extremely pernicious to the eyes. Their | they would not believe him, and inſiſted, that nothing 


huts reſemble thoſe formed by other wandering nations : 


could be ſweeter than cranberries with deers fat and lilly, 


in the winter they are covered with raw deer-skins, and | roots, 


in the ſummer with thoſe that are tanned. T hey have no 
floorings or partitions, but only four fiakes in the middle, 
between which is their hearth: to theſe they generally tie 
their dogs, which frequently drag the meat out of their 
kettles while it is drefling. Indeed, a man muſt be ver 
hungry before he can eat with them ; for, inſtead of waſh- 
ing their kettles or platters, they are ſatisfied with their 
dogs licking them ; and the very fleth they tear out of the 
mouths of theſe dogs, they, without waſhing, throw again 
into the kettle, | 

The Tchukotskoi, or Tchuktchi, live upon the banks 
of the river Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to the 
north and north-eaſt as far the Cape of Tchukotskoi, 
which, according to the Ruſſian maps, is in ſeventy- four 
degrees north latitude, where the ſea turns to the welt; 
one fide of that promontory being waſhed by the Eaſtern 
Ocean, and the other by the Frozen Sea. Thoſe who 
dwell on that promontory keep tame rein-deer, and fre- 
quently change their habitations between the rocks, while 


thoſe who have no rein- deer dwell on the banks of the ſea, 


where the ſea-horſes uſually come on ſhore; theſe laſt live 
by hunting wild rein-deer, and on the fleſh and fat of the 
whales, ſea-horſes, and ſeals, feeding alſo on roots and 
herbs. The Tchukotskai who live to the north of the 
Anadir, are not ſubje& to Ruffia ; but frequently make 
incurſions upon thoſe that are, killing and making them 
priſoners, and driving off their herds of deer. During 
the ſummer they fiſh not only in the ſeas near the mouth 
of the Anadir, but even come a great way up the river, 
_ thoſe ſubject to Ruflia frequently fall into their 
ands, 

When a ſtranger comes to viſit theſe northern Tchukot- 
Skoi, whether he be of their own nation, or of any other, 
they at the firſt ſalutation offer him their wives and daugh- 
ters for his bed-fellows ; but if they are too diſagreeable 
or too old for the gueſt, they bring him ſome from among 
their neighbours ; and the woman he chooſes preſents him 


2 baſon of her own urine, made in his preſence, with which 


The Koreki are entirely ignorant of all the rules af 
civility; they not only 4 no compliments, but treat 
ſtrangers with an air of ſuperiority. However, when 
they entertain their gueſts, they give them what they 


y | have in ſufficient plenty, without obliging them to over- 


eat themſelves, Their favourite food is fat meat, for all 
theſe ſavage nations are exceſſively fond of fat. The 
Tchukotſkoi would loſe an eye for a fat dog, and the Ja- 
kutſki for a piece of fat horſe-fleſh, The latter know that 
the ſtealing of cattle is puniſhed with the loſs of all their 
goods, yet when an opportunity offers they cannot refrain 
rom ſtealing a fat horſe, comforting themſelves amidſt 
their misfortunes, with their having once in their lives 
made a delicious meal. | | 

In their marriages the rich are united to the rich, and 
the poor to the poor, with very little regard to perſonal 
charms, or any other accompliſhment. They generally 
marry into their own family, and with any relation, ex- 
cept their own mother or daughter. 'Tho' the bridegroom 
ſhould be ever ſo rich, he is obliged to ſerve five, or at leaſt 
three years for his bride z but during that time they are 
allowed to ſleep together, though the form of catching the 
bride 1s deferred till the marriage is celebrated, which is 
done without much ceremony. They have two or three 
wives, whom they keep at different places, giving them 
an herd of deer, anda perſon to look after them. 

They are very fond of their children, whom they inure 
from their infancy to labour and cxconomy. The old wo- 
men give the children their names, on which occaſion they 
ſet up two rods, which they tie together with thread, and 
between them hang a ſtone, wrapt in a piece of ſheep- 
ſkin ; they then aſk in a muttering voice the name th 
ſhall give, and mentioning thoſe of ſeveral of their rela- 
tions, whatever name the ſtone ſhakes at, they give to the 
child. The child-bed woman never ſhows herſelf, nor 
leaves her hut for ten days : and if during that time they 
remove their habitations, ſhe is carried in a covered ſledge. 


The children ſuck till they are three years old, but hive 
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neither cradle nor ſwadling cloaths, 
fully attended, and their 1 or ſorcerers heat a little 
drum to drive away their diſtempers. Theſe ire their 
phyſicians, though they are but little acquainted with the 
virtues of plants. # | 

When a perſon is dead they erect a great pile of wood, 
and having dreſſed the deceaſed in his fineſt appatel, cauſe 
him to be drawn by the deer which they imagine were 
his favourites; then placing the body on the pile, throw 
upon it his ſpear, quiver, arrows, knives, hatchets, ket- 
tles, and other furniture, They then ſet fire to the pile, 
and while it is burning, kill the deer that drew the corpſe, 
and — feaſted upon it, throw the fragments into the 
flames. year after the perſon's death all the relations 
aſſemble, and taking two young rein=deer that have ne- 
ver drawn a ſledge, and a number of horns, which du- 
ing the whole year, they have collected for that purpoſe, 
they go the place where the body was burned, if it be 
near, or if it be at a diſtance, to ſome other high place, 


where they kill the deer; and the ſhaman driving the horns 


into the earth, pretends that he ſends a herd of deer to the 
deceaſed. They then return home, and in order to pu- 
rify themſelves, paſs between tu o rods fixed in the ground, 
while the ſhaman, beating them with another, intreats 
the dead not to carry them away, 

The Koreki only ride on ” BY drawn by rein-deer 
during the winter, but never mount upon their backs in 
the ſummer, as it is ſaid the Tungufi do. Their ledges 
are about ſix feet long, and their ſides about four inches 
thick ; but rather thinner at the fore part, where they are 
bent upwards. They yoke two deer before every ledge. 
They have collars ſomething like thoſe of horfes, and alſo 
bridles and reins, with four little ſharp bones upon the 
deer's forehead, which are uſed as bits to pull them in; 
fot theſe bones, piercing the ſkin, make them ftop. They 
are only put on the head of the right-hand deer ; for if he 
ſtops, the other cannot proceed. They drive them forward 
with a goad about four feet long, that has a ſharp bone at 
one end, and a hook at the other. They prick the deer 
with the bone to make him go forwards, and with the 
hook lift up the harneſs. The rein- deer run much ſwifter 
than the dogs, and will go one hundred and fifty verſts, 

or near a hundred miles a day; but care muſt be taken to 

feed them frequently. They geld ſome of the males, by 
piercing the ſpermatic veſſels, and tying them with thongs. 
The Settled Koreki have very few rein-dcer; and theſe 
are only uſed for drawing; but the Tchukotskoi have 
great herds, and yet generally feed upon fiſh and amphi- 
bious animals. 

The religion of the Koreki is as abſurd as that of the 
Kamtſchadales : they ſeem to have a great refpect for evil 
ſpirits, which they ſuppoſe inhabit the fields and woods : 
but this reſpect ſeems entirely owing to fear. They have 

no regular times of worſhip, but whenever they pleaſe, 
kill either a rein- deer or a dog, and fixing its head upon 

a ſtake, turn its face towards the eaſt, crying, This is 
« for you; and may you ſend us ſomething that is good; 
after which they immediately retire. When they are go- 
ing to paſs a river or deſart, which they imagine is ina 
bited by evil ſpirits, they kill one of their deer, and eat- 
ing the fleſh, faſten the bones of the head upon a pole. 

Before they became ſuhject to the Ruſſian empire, they 
had no magiſtrates, only the rich had ſome authority over 
the poor, nor had they then the form of an oath. At 
preſent, inſtead of ſwearing upon the goſpel, the Coſſacks 
oblige them to hold a muſquet by the barrel, threatening 
that whoever does not obſerve this oath, will be ſhot by a 
ball; which they are ſo much afraid of, that rather than 
run the 1isk of being thus killed for perjury, they will, if 
guilty, confeſs their crime, 

Their other cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſcha- 
dales. | | 1 

Before we leave the coaſt of the eaſtern ocean, we 
ought not to omit obſerving, that from the late diſcoveries 
of the Ruſſians, it appears that the continent of America 
is ſcarce more than two degrees and a half from the cape 
of Tchnkotskoi, from which, and the neighbouring ſhore 
of Aſia, it ſeems to have been once ſeparated by an earth- 
jualee. The American continent is there known from 
fty-two to ſixty degrees north latitude. It enjoys a much 


better elimate than the coaſt ig the ſame latitude on the 
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Their ſick are care- ; 


to the Czarina, and annually pay their quota of furs. 


up to uſe their weapons, as well on horſeback as on foot 
Both men and women ride a horſe with great dexterity. 


Toxcors:. 


north-eaſt ſide of America; for at fixty degrees the ſhore 
is covered with wood. ang i 

But it is not for us to dwell here on this new diſcovered 
land; our province is at preſent Aſia: we ſhall therefore 
leave a farther account of this country, till we have 
almoſt encompaſſed the globe. Mean time thoſe who are 
impaticnt to learn a farther account of this part of Ame- 
rica, with reſpect to the land, the animals, and the in: 
habitants, may obtain ſatisfaction by having recourſe tc 
a very judicious and entertaining work lan, publiſhed, 
entitled, The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, and the Ku: ilski 
iflands, with the countries adjacent; publiſhed in the Ruſ- 
ſian language by order of her Imperial Majeſty, and tranſ. 
lated into Engliſh by James Grieve, M. D. 


er 
a Of the TunGvust. 
Their different Tribes, as the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, the Ole, 
Tungufi, and the Konni Tunguſi, Their Dreſs and Mat: 
ner of Life; | 


1 Tungufi are a moſt numerous pagan nation 
diſperſed in different tribes through very diſtan! 
parts of Siberia, and are ſuppoſed to amount to ſeven oz 
eight thouſand men; they are diftinguiſhed into the Konn 
Tunguſi, or thoſe thut make aſe of horſes for riding, and 
draught : the Oleni Tunguſt, or thoſe who uſe rein- dee 
fot thoſe purpoſes ; and the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, or tho 
who uſe dogs, | 

Theſe tribes are eaſily perceived not only to ſpring 
from the ſame ſtock, but to be of the old Scythian oi 


| Tartaric extraction, ſince they ſeem to retain much o 


the ſame cuftoms and inclinations ; but they are taller anc 
of more bravery and antiquity than moſt of the other Sibe. 
rians. Among the Sabatſchi 'T'ungufi, who live betweer 
the Lena and the Penſchinska ſea, both the men and womer 
go naked in ſummer, wearing only a piece of a skin about; 
{ſpan broad round the waiſt; but in cold weather the) 
are cloathed with the skins of rein- deer with the hair out 
ward, and their ſtockings, breeches, and coat, are all o 
a piece, but the cap is generally made of ſome other fur 
according to the fancy of the wearer. 

In ſummer they live on fiſh, and in winter on the gam. 
they kill; for they breed up no other cattle but dogs an- 
rein- deer. | | 

They acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay thei 
adorations only to ſome ill-ſhaped wooden idols of thei 
own making. They hang their dead upon trees till th 
fleſh is rotted off, or devoured by birds, and then bur 
their bones. The men and women of diſtinction ar 
known by black ſpots made on their faces and hands, whic 
my are accuſtomed to conſider as a ſingular ornament. 

he Oleni Tunguſi, who dwell near the ſprings of th 
Lena and Aldan, north of that of the Sagalian-ula, or th 
Amur, live much after the ſame manner ; but befides th 
game and fiſh they catch, they live upon the milk of thei 
cattle, which they breed up in great numbers, and ſome 
times feaſt on their fleſh, as well as cloath themſelve 
with the skins. Theſe are eſteemed ſomewhat leſs barba 
rous than the reſt. Inſtead of bread they uſe onions, an 
the roots of yellow lillies, which, when dry, they eithe 
make into a kind of meal, or boil up into a pap, as the 
fancy beſt, They have a ſtrange way of adminiſterin 
oaths to each other, which is thus performed. He the 
gives the oath ſtabs a dog in the belly, and holds th 


wound to the man who ſwears, and who ſucks the bloo 


as 2 proof of his veracity ; for they imagine he would im 
mediately burſt if he ſwore falſely, Their chief weapor 
are the broad ſword, cutlaſs, and hatchet, the firſt c 
which hath lately been brought among them. 

A- ſmall. canton of the Oleni Tunguſi is under the do 
minion of the emperor of China; but all the reſt are ſubje 


The Konni Tunguſi, who are fituated between t 
lake Baykal and the city of Newzinskoi along the rive 
Amur, are commonly very ſtrong and courageous, nimb 
and active, and as they generally go armed, they are traine 
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JakvTA. "YE 
SECT. XII. 
Of the JakKuTt or JAKUTZK, 


Of its Situation, Climate, and Produce, with the Manners, 
Cuſtoms and Religion of the Natives, 


HE province of Jakuti or Jakutzk lies to the notth. 

The cold here, and in the other northern parts oi 
Siberia, exceeds that of almoſt every other country upon 
earth; but Providence has kindly dealt out to the inhabi- 
tants wood for fuel, and furrs which they uſe to preſerve 
them againft the ſeverity of the weather. Even ice itſelf 
is converted into a fence againſt the cold ; for in the nor- 
thern parts, particularly at Jakutzk, it is uſual to hew a 
piece of tranſparent ice, of the ſize of the hole, which 
ſerves the peaſants for a window; and having placed it 
on the outſide, they ſprinkle a little water at the edges, 
which immediately freezes, and cements the ice in the 
hole, This ice window keeps out the wind and cold, 
without much diminiſhing the light. Thoſe who have 
alſo glaſs windows, place them on the inſide of the hole, 
that they may not be incommoded with the moiſt efluvia 
of the ice; but the common people do not regard this. 
Theſe ſevere winters are ſucceeded by warm and delightful 
ſummers, when the heat is ſo intenſe, that the T ungu- 
ſians, who inhabit the province of jakutzk, go aimoſt 
naked. Here is hardly any night during that ſeaſon, and 
towards the Frozen Ocean, the ſun continually appears 
above the horizon. The vegetables and fruits of the 
earth are here extremely quick in their growth, Thunder 


is ſeldom heard near the Ice Sea, though the ſouth part 


of Siberia is ſubject to dreadful tempeſts. In. the moſt 
northern parts of Siberia, beyond the fixtieth degree of 


latitude, neither corn nor fruit grows, but they are ſup- 


lied with corn from the ſouthern, where the tertility of 
the ſoil is ſurpriſing. Their want of fruit is richly com- 
penſated by the great plenty of tame and wild beaſts, 
and fowls, and the vaſt variety of fine fiſh. 
Jakutzk produces ſome corn, but the inhabitants being 
more intent upon hunting ſables, foxes, and other animals, 
for the ſake of their furs, neglect e the earth. 


Though the little corn ſown in the country ſoon ripens, 


the ſtraw never exceeds ſix nches in height; for the corn 
no ſooner peeps out of the ground, than it ſhoots into 
ears, and ripens in ſix weeks time: the reaſon of which is, 


that the ſun is here in ſummer hatdl; ever below the ho- 


rizon, but cheriſhes the earth by its warmth both night 
and day, It is worthy of remark, that during this whole 
time it never rains, and that the earth never thaws above 
nine inches deep. Thus the roots are plentifully ſupplied 
with moiſture from below, while the conſtant heat of the 
ſun above invigorates what is above the ground; 

There are here pretty large horſes, which being turned 
out all the winter long, ſcrape the ſnow aſide with their 
hoofs to come at the graſs. They alſo eat the buds of the 
bitch and aſpen tree, and growing ſleek, plump, and fat, 
during the ſeverity of winter, they appear much handſomer 
than in ſummer, when their hair grows long. 

The city of Jakutzk is the capital of the province, and 
is ſituated on the river Lena, above four hundred miles 
from the Frozen Sea, and is the reſidence of the gover- 
nor-general, 9 85 
Theſe people compoſe one of the moſt numerous pagan 
nations in Siberia, and conſiſt of ten tribes, all of which 
amount to about thirty thouſand men taxed by the Ruſ- 
fians. The natives offer ſacrifices to the inviſible God 
of heaven, yet have a wretched type or image of him ſtuffed 
out with a monſtrous head, eyes of coral, and a body 
like a bag. This image they hang upon a tree, and ſur- 
round it with the furs of fables and other animals, Each 
tribe has one of theſe images; and they have all many 
ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in relation to particular trees, which 
the, :onfider as ſacred ; and when they meet with a very 
fine one, hang upon it pieces of iron, braſs, and copper. 
While they are performing their ſuperſtitious rites, their 
bihuns or prieſts wear a garment adorned with bits of iron, 
rattles and bells. ek " 

The fields. no ſooner begin to be covered i Ah verdure, 
than each tribe aſſembles at a place where there is a fine 
tree, and pleaſant ſpot of ground, and there they ſacri- 


3 


vg 
| ice horſes and oxen as a new year's offering, and ſtick up 
the heads round te tree. Then taking a certain liquor, 
which they call cumiſes, they fit down in a circle, and 
hau ing drank to each other; dip a bruſh in the liquor, and 
ſprinkle ſome in the air, and tome into the fire; which 
they light upon that occaſion. At this feſtival they get 
intolerably drunk, and gorge themſelves to exceſs. 

They eat the fleſh of cows and horſes, but no pork, 
though ever ſo hungry ; yet they never regard whether the 
cattle be ſick or found. They are extremely naſty ; the 
veliels in which they ſtamp their dried tiſh, roots and 
berries, are made of cows dung dried; and the cattle 
ſtand in the ſame hut where they themſelves dwell; They 
are fond of ſmoking tobacco, which they procure from 
the Ruſſians in exchange for their furs. In February and 
March, when the ſap ariſes in the trees, they go into the 
woods, and cutting down young pines, take off the inner 
bark, and carrying it home, dry it for their winter's pro- 
viſions; they then beat it to a fine powder, boil it in milk, 
and eat it with dried fiſh, which is alſo beat to powder. 

Their winter huts are ſquare, and made of thin planks 
and beams, the roof is covered with earth, and a hole as 
uſual is left in the top to let out the ſmoke, Their ſum- 
mer dwellings, which are round, and in the ſhape of a 
ſugar-loaf, are covered on the outſide with the bark of 
birch-trees, curiouſly joĩned and embrodiered with horſe- 
hair of many col urs. A hole is alſo left at the top for 
the paſſ1ge of the ſmoke ; and the fire is made in the midſt 
of the hut, where they fix a hook to hang their pots on; 
theſe they make themſelves, as they do alſo theit kettles, 

They have different ways of diſpoſing of theit dead: 
perſons of diſtinction ſometimes pitch upon a pine-tree, 
and declare hey will be buried under it; and when the 

corpſe is interied, fe me of the beſt moveablesthat belonged 

to the Jeceaſed are put along with him into the grave. 
Some only place the corpſe upon a board, which they 
fx in the wood upon four poſts ; then covering the body 
with a horſe's or an aſs's hide, leave it. But moſt of them 
when they die are left in their huts, and their relations, 
taking the moſt valuable things, cloſe up the door, and 
remove to another hut. 

Among theſe people each tribe looks upon ſome parti- 
cular creature as ſacred ; for inſtante, a ſwan, a gooſe, a 
a raven; and theſe are not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it without offence, | 


S EC T. XIII. 


Of the Bratſti, the Kamſti, the Barabinſki, and the Maha- 
metan Nations on the Banks of the trtiſch ; with a parti- 
cular Account of the Oſtiacs, their Manners, Cuſtoms, Re- 
ligion, and form of an Oath, 


E AR the lake of Baikal are the Bratski Tartars, 

ſome of whom enjoy great affluence; for it is not 
unuſual there for a private man to have four or five hundred 
horſes, and a proportionable number of other cattle. The 
live chiefly on veniſon, but eſteem horſe-fleſh a be 
greater dainty. They drink mare's milk, and alſo a ſtrong 
ſpirit which they diſtil from it. They apply themſelves 
to agriculture and trades, and many of them are expert 
mechanics, They purchaſe their wives with their cattle, 
and often give an hundred horſes or oxen for a virgin 
whom they admire. They worſhip an idol formed of the 
{ſkins of beaſts, and hung up in their huts, 

Somewhat farther to the weſt live the Kamſki Tartars in 
huts covered with bark. They are pagans, and their food 
is fiſh and veniſon, which they eat raw as well as dreſſed, 
and roots ſerve them inſtead of bread. 

Farther to the weſt is the great deſert of Baraba, in 
which the Barabinſki live during the winter, which they 
employ in hunting of fables ; but in ſummer they remove 
to the banks of the rivers, where they employ themſelves 
in fiſhing, They are pagans, and ſeem to live ver 
wretched lives. Their houſes are low in the —_—_ 
and their roofs, which riſe about three feet above the 
lurface; are covered with ruſhes or ſkins, This deſart 
affording no water, they drink melted ſnow, and eat dried 


fiſh and barley- meal. They ſcarce know the uſe of 
2 | money z 


A SYSTEM OF 


for a little tobacco a man may purchaſe any 
They, like the reſt of the Siberians, 
of pieces of fur 


90 

money; but 
thing they have. 8 
wear coats, caps, and ſtockings made 
ſewed together. 


Along the river Irtiſch live a Mahometan nation that is 


wealthy in cattle, the people having numerous herds and 
flocks. Their habit reſembles that of the ancient Ruſſians, 
and the women wear rings in their noſtrils. Their prin- 
| Cipal food is veniſon, dried fiſh, and barley-meal, which 
they make into a paſte, and eat much in the ſame manner 
as ſome of the Indians do their rice, Like moſt of the 
Tartars they drink mare's milk, and ſometimes tea, which 
they mix with flour and butter. At great entertainments 
they generally dreſs a young horſe, and drink a liquor called 
braga, diſtilled from oat-meal and mare's milk, with which 
they often get drunk. They pay a tribute to Moſcovy 
of ſables,fox-ſkins, and other furs, notwithſtanding their 
having princes of their own. 

Farther to the weſt are the Oſtiacks, who extend along 
the rivers Oby and Jeniſay, and on my of the rivers 
which fall into them: they employ themſelves in hunting 
and fiſhing. In ſummer they take and dry the fiſh which 
ſerves them in the winter; and when that ſeaſon begins, 
they go into the woods with their bows and arrows, their 
dogs and nets, to kill fables, ermines, bears, rein- deer, 
elks, martens, and foxes. Part of theſe furs is paid as a 
tax to the empreſs, and the reſt are ſold at a ſtated price 
to the Ruſſian governors; but ſometimes they are allowed 
to diſpoſe of them to private perſons, | 

They chiefly live upon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and 
roots; for they have neither rice nor bread. They drink 
for the molt part water; and it is ſaid they can diſpenſe 
with a draught of train-oil. They are immoderately fond 
of tobacco, and of ſwallowing the ſmoke, which ſoon 
intoxicates them, In the winter they build their huts in 
woods and foreſts, where they find the greateſt plenty of 
game, and dig deep in the earth to ſecure themſelves from 
the cold, laying a roof of bark or ruſhes over their huts, 
which are ſoon covered with ſnow. In ſummer they build 
above ground on the banks of the rivers, to enjoy the con- 
venience of fiſhing, and make no difficulty of forſaking 
their habitations. "The materials of their houſes conſiſt of 
little more than ſome green poles and the bark of trees, 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts for their beds. 

As to their religion, they have ſome little brazen idols 
_ tolerably well 4 repreſenting men and animals; but 
the reſt are ill made, every man being his own carver. 
They place them on the tops of hills, in groves, and in 
the pleaſanteſt places their country affords; yet they have 
no ſet time for performing religious worſhip, but apply to 
their gods for ſucceſs in all their undertakings. They have 
no regular prieſts, but every old man may devote himſelf 
to that ſervice, and the office is frequently performed by 
the maſters and heads of families. Strahlenberg obſerves, 
that when he was among them he ſaw one of their temples, 
which was built of wood in an oblong form like a great 
barn, covered at the top with birch-bark. At the end of 
the wall ſupporting the gable was a kind of altar made of 
timber, on which were placed two idols, repreſenting a 
man and woman dreſſed in all forts of rags; and round 
theſe were other ſmall figures, as deer, foxes, and hares; 
all which were roughly carved in wood, and alſo cloathed 
in rags. They lid not appear to have much devotion, 
nor any great reverence for the'r idols, When, they offer 
ſacrifices, they preſent the beaſt to the idol, and having 
bound it, an old man puts up the petitions of thoſe who 
brought the offering; he then lets fly an arrow at the 
beaſt, and the people aſſiſt in killing it. Tis then drawn 
three times round the idol, and the blood being received 
into a veſſel, they ſprinkle it on their houſes ; they after- 
wards dreſs the fleſh and eat it, rejoicing and ſinging their 
country — 1 they alſo beſmear the idol with the blood 
of the ſacrifice, and greaſe their mouths with the fat. 
What they cannot eat they carry home to their families, 
and make preſents of it to their neighbours ; and they as 
often ſacrifice a fiſh as a beaſt, At the concluſion of the 
feaſt they ſhout, to ſhew their gratitude to the idol for his 
attending and accepting their devotions ; for they are per- 
ſuaded, that the ſaint or hero repreſented by the image al- 
ways attends their ſacrifices, and when they are over, re- 
turns to his abode in the air, 


SAMOIEDA. 


GE OGRAPHT. 


When the Oſtiacks take an oath of fidelity to the 
Ruſſian government, they uſe the following ceremony. 
Having laid down a bear- ſkin and an axe, and holding 
over it a piece of bread on a knife, they ſay, In caſe 1 
6 do not to my lite's end prove true and faithful to the 
e ſupreme goverment of the country; or if I knowingly 
„ and willingly break through my allegiance, or be 


„ wanting in the duty I owe to the ſaid ſupreme govern- 


«© ment, may the bear tear me to pieces in the wood; 
% may the bread [I eat ſtick in my throat, and choak me; 
© may the knife ſtab me, and the axe cut off my head.” 
The like ceremony is uſed among them in the depoſition 
of a witneſs, 

They purchaſe a wife of her relations for three or four 
rein-deer, and take as many as they pleafe, returning them 
again if they do not like them, only loſing what they gave 
for the purchaſe. Upon the birth of their children ſome 
give them the name of the firſt creature they happen to 
lee afterwards, Thus the child has frequently the name 
of an animal, and you hear a man call his ſon perhaps 
Sabatſki, or, my little dog; others call taeir children 
according to the order of their birth, as Firſt, Second, 
Third, &c, 


SECT. . 


Of SAMOIEDA, er SAMOJEDA. 


Their Perſons, Dreſs, and Houſes. Of their Love of their 
Country. Of their Sledges and Rein-deer ; their Cuſtoms, 
Manners, and Religion, 


O N the north-weſt part of Siberia is Samoieda, or 
Samojeda, a very extenſive province on the coaſt of 
the Frozen Sea, The natives, who are called Samoicdes, 
are ſhort, thick, broad ſhouldered, and of a tawny com- 
plexion : for it is obſerved, that, in this reſpect, a very 
hot and a very cold climate have the ſame effect upon the 
ſkin. They have long little eyes, broad flat faces, hang- 
ng lips, with high cheek-bones, and, in general, very 
diſagreeable countenances. Both the men and women 
have hair only on their head, and their nipple is as black 
as ebony, The hair of both the men and the women 
hangs at its full length, only that of the women is ſome- 
times braided, and little bright pieces of copper and ſlips 
of red cloth are tied at the ends, The men have little or 
no beard. 

As to their dreſs, they wear fur caps, with waiſtcoats 
and buſkins of the ſame; but the women have their cloaths 
ſometimes adorned with a red edging: their coats are made 
of the ſkins of rein-deer; and, during the winter, they 
have an upper coat of fur, which alſo ſerves for a cap and 
gloves, and almoſt hides the face ; beſides theſe, they in 
winter-time wear boots. In making their cloaths they uſe 
thread made of the ſinews of animals. 

In ſummer they live in houſes made in the form of a 
bee-hive, with a hole at the top; but in winter they 
have caves under ground, to which they retreat during 
the ſeverity of the weather, and are there confined eight 
or nine months in the year, amidſt the ſtench of their 
lamps, and the cloſeneſs and filth of theſe ſubterraneous 
dwellings, Yet the love of ſociety, during this long 
ceſſation from labour, induces them to make ways under 
ground to the habitations of their neighbours, that the 
may ſce and viſit each other during theſe months of fel. 
tivity and pleaſure; which to them have ſuch delights, 
that Olearius ſays, two of their deputies ſent to the court 
of Moſcow told him, that if the Czar knew but the 
charms of their climate and country, he would doubtleſs 
chuſe to go and live among them, They confeſſed them- 
ſelves tired of the hurry and vain glitter of the court, and 
impatient to return to their dear native ſoil. Thus has 
Providence wiſely implanted in the human mind this love 
of the land where man firſt drew his breath, and was rear- 
ed from infancy to active life; to ſweeten the rigours of 
every climate, and diſpenſe happineſs in plenteous ſtreams 
to thoſe human beings, whom we, fond too of our native 
ſoil, are apt to eſteem miſerable, 

The Samoiedes live upon the fleſh of horſes, oxen, 
ſheep, deer, and fiſh; but think it has the beſt reliſh 


| when it begins to grow tainted, Hence the horſe-fleſh and 
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other meat which hang round the inſide of their huts render 
them extremely offenſive to any one not uſed to them. They 
are ſaid to prefer the entrails of an animal to any other 
part; and uſe at their meals neither bread, rice, nor ſalt. 
They travel in fledges drawn by a pair of rein-deer, or 
dogs. The ledges are about eight feet long, three or 
four broad, and turn up before like ſcates. he driver 
fits cruſs-legged, with his ſtaff in his hand, with which 
he puſhes and drives the rein-deer, which run with greater 
ſwiftneſs than a horſe, holding up their heads ſo high that 
their horns touch their backs. It is ſaid they never ſweat; 
but when weary put out their tongues, and pant like dogs. 
They reſemble our ſtags, but are ſtronger, and have 
ſhorter legs. Their colour is nearly white, and ſome of 
them are grey. They caſt their horns every ſpring, and 
generally live about eight or nine years. The Samoiedes 
let nets tor thoſe that are wild, and hunt them in winter, 
when they are ſhod with wooden ſcates, with which they 
run over the ſnow with incredible ſwiftneſs. While they 
are hunting they have a kind of ſhovel in their hands, 
faſtened to a long ſtaff, and with this they throw ſnow at 
1 places where 
they have ſet their nets, Theſe animals eat a kind of 
white moſs, and though the ſnow lies a fathom deep, 
they will dig through to come at it. | | 
The Samoides allo catch the ſea-dogs, which in Marci 
and April couple upon the ice. Theſe pcople, covered 
with hair, and reſembiing brutes more than men, creep 
towards them with a large hook and line in their hands, 
and when they come within a projer diltance throw the 
hook. When the ſea- dog attempts to eſcape he commonly 
fattens himſelf upon it: but ſometimes jumps into the ſea 
with tuch force tnat he pulls the poor fiſherman after him, 
the rope being faſtened to his middle. They extract an 
oil trom thele animals, eat the fleſh, and cloath them- 
ſelves with the skin. 'T hey alto ſometimes Kill rein- deer 
by cloathing themſelves with the skin of that beaſt, and 
creeping among them till they come within their reach, 
and then itrike them with their darts. They purchale 


in the ſame manner as the Oſtiacs. 

We learn from a gentleman, who travelled in this coun- 
try, that on his asking one of the Samoiedes about their 
religion, he replied, that they believed there was a heaven 
and 2 God, whom they called heyha ; that they were 
fully convinced that none were greater and more power- 
ful than he; that all things depended on him; that he 
was our common father, and that good men would be 
happy after death. Yet they worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, with ſeveral kinds of beaſts and birds, from whom 
they hope to receive benefits ; they alſo worſhip images of 
the human form, but ſo ill carved and dreſſed, that it is 
difficult to diſcover what they repreſent, 

They have prieſts among them, who pretend to magic, 
and to toretell future events. Theſe they conſult upon all 
occaſions : as what ſucceſs they ſhall have in hunting or 
fiſhing, or whether they ſhall recover from a fit of 1ick- 


neſs. On their coming to inquire of him he works him- 


ſelf into a kind of phrenzy, and in this condition delivers 
his oracles, 


To all theſe people miſſionaries have been ſent, and 
many of them are ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and to become members of the Greek church, 


S8 ECT. XV. 
Of the drincipal Cities of Siberia, particularly Tomſtoy, Po- 
hem, Tobolſti, the Capital, - Catharineburg, Tiumen, Je- 
neſeiſt, and Irkatſh, 


11 AVING given a general account of the moſt conſi- 


derable of thoſe ſavage nations that inhabit this vaſt 


country, we ſhall now mention the principal cities that 
have not been treated of in that account. 

Tomskoy, a ftrong frontier town, and the capital of a 
province of its own name, is fituated in hfty-ſix degrees 
ufty minutes latitude, and in eighty-four degrees thirty- 
feven minutes eaſt longitude from 3 on the river 
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two thouſand houſes. On the higheſt part of the town 
ſtands the wooden caſtle defended by fourteen pieces of 
cannon, and in it are a cathedral built with wood, the 
government chancery, and an arſenal. The lower part 
of the town is the moſt populous, and is ſeparated into 
two parts by the rivulet Uſhaika, In that part which 
lies to the left, are a church, a monaſtery, and a nunnery 
and in that part on the right, are three pariſh churches, 
and an exchange for merchants, There is alſo a church 
in the upper part of the town. The inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade, it ly ing on the great road through all 
the eaſtern and northern parts of Siberia; and here are all 
kinds of tradeſmen and ariificers ; but they are extremely 
indolent and ſlothful, owing to the cheapneſs of proviſions 
and their propenſity to drinking. 

Narin, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in ſitty-eight degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
and is allo ſeated on the Oby. It is a large and populous 
City, detended by a ſtrong fortreſs, and a good garrifon 
of Cullacks. The territory around it abounds with bea- 
vers, fables, foxes, anermincs. The banks of the Oby 
are near this place inhabited by the Oſtiacks. 

The ſortreis of Pohem, built by the Ruſſians, is ſituated 
on a rivei that flows from the no. th into the Tobol, fal- 
ling fiom a high mountain, near the coaſt of the Frozen 
dea. The town is inhabited hy Muſcovites ; the ſoil of 
che adjacent country being very fertile, and the woods 
attording a variety of wild beaſts, ſuch as wolves, foxes, 
iables, &C. | 

T obulsk or Tobolski, the capital of all Siberia, and the 
relidence of the governor-general, is ſeated in fifty-eight 
degrees north latitude, and fixty-ſeven degrees eaſt longi- 
tude from London, on the river Irtis ncar the influx of 
the I obel into that river. The city is divided into the 
Upper and Lower town. The Upper town ſtands very 
higu on the eaſt fide of the Irtis, and the Lower on a 
plain between the hill and the river. Both towns taken 
together are of a very large circumference, but all the 
huuies are built with wood. In the Upper town, which 
is properly called the city, ſtands the fort, which is built 
with tone, and contains the government court, the gover- 
nor's houſe, the archbiſhop's palace, the exchange, and 
two of the principal churches, which are all tone build- 
in_s. Ihe Upper town is incloſed with an earthen ram- 
part, and has alſo three wooden churches, a convent, and 
a market; but the inhabitants are under the neceſſity of 
going down the hill for water. Beſides large maſſes of 
carth fall trom the hill almoſt every year, which obliges 
the inhabitants to rebuild the houſes that ſtand near the 
declivity. The Lower town contains ſeven churches, 
and a convent built with ſtone, and has alſo a market. 
This city contains about 15,000 inhabitants. The Lower 
town is expoſed to inundations, and there is a communi- 
cation between that and the Upper town by three diffe- 
rent ways, 

The women of all ranks and ages paint, though they 
are in general very handſome, but have not that feminine 
ſoftneſs which is the principal charm of the ſex, 

This city once carried on a conſiderable trade to China 
by caravans; but the mutual knavery of the Ruſſian and 
Chineſe merchants ſoon reduced it to a languiſhing ſtate ; 
and ſome differences that aroſe between the two powers 
have ſince entirely deſtroyed it. | 

Neiwianskoi, a town in the province of Tobolski, 
ſeated on the river Neiura, was built in the year 1701, at 
the expence of the crown, in order to 2 the 
iron- works in its neighbourhood. It conſiſts of a wooden 
fort, and about eight hundred houſes, moſt of which are 
built in direct lines, and form ſtrait broad ſtreets. Very 
curious and ſerviceable copper and braſs utenſils are made 
here. 

Catherineburg, a regular town built in the German 
manner, is ſeated in the ſame province, 550 werſts from 
the city of Tobolski, and was begun in the year 1723 by 
Peter the Firſt, and finiſhed in 1726 by the Czarina Ca- 
tharine his Conſort, from whom it received its name. It 
ſtands on the river Iſett, which runs through the middle 
of it, and is well fortified. All the houſes were built at 
the expence of the government, and moſt of its inhabi- 
tants are officers belonging to the crown, the relt are ar- 


Tora, juſt beſore it falls into the Oby, and contains above 


tificers 
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tificers and head-miners, who have the care of the works. 
It conſiſts of about 4 50 houſes, beſides the ſuburbs with- 
out the walls, which are in part inhabited by exiled cri- 
minals, or others who voluntarily work at the fortifica- 
tions or mines for daily pay. The public buildings of 
the town are a wooden church, a ſtone edifice for the 
publick officers, an exchange with ſhops, an arſenal, and 
a toll or cuſtom-houſe. Catherineburg may be eſteemed 
the centre of all the Siberian mine-works belonging to 
the crown ; hence the director of the Siberian mines re- 
fide here, and iſſues his inſtructions to the other directors 
of the works, and paſſes their accounts, The water of 
the river Iſett is raiſed by a dam 98 fathoms long, three 
fathoms high, and twenty broad, in order to ſupply a 
great number of mills and other engines belonging to the 
mines. Ail the forges and works about the town, are 
kept in a good condition, and the miners and artificers 
work with extraordinary ſpirit and diligence. All kinds 
of proviſions are here fold very cheap, and when any of 
the workmen fall ſick, great care is taken of them in the 
hoſpital, to which patients. are alſo brought from the 
neighbouring works. Adjoining to the hoſpital is a phyſic 
garden for the uſe of the patients, 

There are a great many copper and iron mines in this 
circle, and Mr. Buſhing obſerves, that from the ſmelting 
houſes here, ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds are annua. ly 
ſent out of Siberia, 

There are alſo found jaſper, marble, porphyry, and 
other ſtones of the like kind, which abound in all parts 
of Siberia, where cornelians and fardonixes are alſo 
found. 
Tiumen, a conſiderable town in the province of To- 
bolſki, is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Tura, over 
which is a bridge 83 fathoms in length; and a little be- 
low it ſtands a fort built with ſtone, in which is a church 
of the ſame materials. Without this fortification are five 
hundred houſes, ſix churches built with wood, and a con- 
vent of nuns, with a church. This town has two ſuburbs, 
one of which has two hundred and fifty houſes, inhabited 
by people of all ranks and profeſſions, three churches 
built with ſtone, and a monaſtry. The other ſuburb is 
inhabited by Ruſſians, who have a church, and by Maho- 
metan Tartars and Bucharians, who have a moſque, 

Jeniſeiſk, the capital of the province of Jeniſei, is 
ſeated on the river Jeniſei, and is about ſix werſts in cir- 
cuit. The city contains three churches, a monaſtery, a 
nunnery, an exchange for merchants, a powder magazine, 
and ſeven hundred private houſes, The commodious 
ſituation of the town, cauſes a very brisk trade to be car- 
ried on here, OY in ſummer ; and moſt of the inha- 
bitants are more or leſs concerned in commerce, Here is 

reat plenty of corn, fleſh, and fowl ; but the only fruit 
this country produces are two or three ſorts of berries, 

Irkutsk the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
is ſeated in a fine plain, near the river Angara, and is one 
of the moſt conſiderable and populous towns in all Siberia. 
It contains near a thouſand good dwelling houſes, and is 


ſmall forts, a moat, and ſome chevaux de frize. It is 
alſo defended by a fort without the town, near the Angara, 
planted with fixteen pieces of cannon. Within the city 


and without the city are two churches, one of which be- 
longs to a nunnery. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
adjacent county is diverſified with hills and vallies, in 
which is plenty of game, as roe-bucks, elks, ſtags, and 
wild-boars, and alſo =; ſnipes, wood-cocks, and 
moor-hens, with plenty of fiſh. 
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SECT. XVI. 


Of the Manners of the Ruſſian Inhabitants of Siberia : with 
the Method ud 4 by Peter the Great to people and improve 


Siberia. 
W E ſhall now give a general account of the manners 
: of the Ruſſian inhabitants, as well as of the ori- 
ginal natives, from the Abbe d'Auteroche, who however 
obſerves, that the rapidity with which he traverſed this vaſt 
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ſurrounded with palliſadoes, within which are fourteen | 


are two churches built with ſtone, and four with wood; 


GEOGRAPHY.  Sroenr A. 


country, would not permit him to ſearch into the manners 
of the people with an attention equal to his withes, It 
is however far the beſt that can be procured; | 

They profeſs, ſays he, the religion of the Greek ehuteh, 
but with a fanaticiſm that appears gradually to increaſe 
with the diſtance from the capital. Born in the. moſt 
dreadful ſlaverv, they have loſt the very idea of liberty, 
Their ſtate and fituation do not admit the indulgence of 
artificial wants, their deſires are therefore neceſſarily few : 
the people in general live great part of the year in total 
idleneſs and inaQtivity, ſhut up in their ſtoves, the ex- 
treme naſtineſs of which is not to be conceived ; they are 
however fond of their condition, and hate the thoughts 
of ſtirring out, eſpecially to bear arms; but if they are 
forced into the ſervice, Lond „and the fear of puniſh- 
ment, will make them tolerable ſoldiers. The unwhole. 
ſomneſs and inconvenience of their hovels are greatly in- 
creaſed by the ſeverity of the winter, which prevents 
their communication with the freſh air ; their windows 
are ſeldom more than a foot wide, and fix inches high ; 
and in the moſt northen parts they are deprived of the 
light of the ſun all the while he is paſling through the 
ſouthern ſigns ; nor have they any artificial light but by 
ſplinters of birch wood, which they ſet on fire, and ſtick 
up in the chinks of the floor. But notwithſtanding all 
this inactivity, confinement, and naſtineſs, they enjoy 
robuſt and uninterrupted health; fo effectually does per- 
petual temperance counter ballance all that can weigh 
againſt health and life. T here is ſcarce one among them 
that is weakly and deformed, and their manner of educa- 
tion ſecures to them this good fortune. 

The child, as ſoon as it is born, is laid upon a heap 
of ſtraw, or old rags, in a basket, where it ſprawls about, 
and ſtretches its limbs, without any reſtraint; it is nou- 
riſhed with milk by means of a horn which is fitted to a 
cow's teats, but is ſometimes ſuckled by the mother ; the 
basket is hung at the end of a long elaſtic pole, ſo that it 
may eaſily be put in motion, and the child rocked as in a 
cradle ; 4 before it can go alone, it is placed upon the 
ground, where it rolls about at pleaſure, till it learns firſt 
to ſtand, and then to totter along, with nothing to cover 
it but a ſhirt, which ſcarce reaches to the middle of the 
thigh : by this management their children walk ſooner 
than ours can ſtand alone. As ſoon as they are able they 
are ſuffered to run about, and at the end of the winter are 
playing in the road in the midſt of the ſnow, while the 
weather is ſtill ſo cold that the traveller is afraid of going 
out of his ſledge, though he be covered with fur from 
head to foot. They are of a large ſtature, extremely 
muſcular and ſtrong, and live longer than the inhabitants 
of any other known part of the world; this, however, is 
not becauſe their ſituation, upon the whole, is favourable 
to life in the tender years of infancy, but the contrary ; 
for all the children who are not ſtrong by conſtitution, die 
ſoon, and none are reared but thoſe who are born with 
the greateſt natural advantages; more than two-thirds of 
the children that are born here die in their infancy, and 
it is common to find but three or four alive in families 
that have had ſixteen or eighteen, Many other. cauſes 
concur gradually to depopulate the villages that are ſcat- 
tered through this vaſt deſert. ee 

The ſmall-pox frequently carries off half the inhabi- 
tants of one of theſe hamlets at a time, and ſometimes a 
greater proportion; the ſcurvy is alſo very fatal among 
them ; and where they can procure ſpirituous liquors, the 
inroads of diſeaſe — mortality are in proportion to their 
want of the advantages which make intemperance leſs 
fatal in other places. The venereal diſeaſe alſo makes 
great havock among theſe unhappy wretches, to whom 
the method of cure is intirely unknown. 

Upon a review of all that has been here faid of this 
immenſe 22 it muſt appear to every reader accuſ- 
tomed to a moderate climate, as a deſolate and uncom- 
fortable region, very thinly peopled, but capable of being 
greatly improved and rendered valuable by a trade carrie 
on by land, and the rivers of the country, with the em- 
pires of China and Indoſtan and all the kingdoms and 
ſtates in the Indies : and by ſea from the ſouth-eaſt coaſt 
near Kamtſchatka to the neighbouring iſlands of Japan, to 
China, the Spice iſlands, and every part of wy — 
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Indies. Nothing then could be more politic, and at the 
ſame time more cruel, than the ſtep taken by Peter the 
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Great, in ſending ſo many brave men to diffuſe ſome 
beams of the learning, the arts, and the poliſhed manners 
of Europe through this ſavage country. This has been 
already hinted ; but it certainly will not be diſpleaſing 
to our readers, if we here conclude our account of Siberia 
with the particulars of that extraordinary proceeding. 
On-the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa, 
in 1709, about ten thouſand Swediſh priſoners, including 
officers, were barbarouſly ſent into Siberia; and among 
theſe no leſs than eight hundred captive officers were in the 
city of Tobolski. During their captivity, the common 
ſoldiers received remittances from Sweden only twice, 
which amounted in all to no more than three crowns a 
head, and the officers received nothing. They were, how- 
ever, well uſed at firſt, till ſome who had leave to be 
abſent on their parole did not return ; and others, who had 
entered into the Ruſſian ſervice, took an opportunity to 
make their eſcape. . After this the unfortunate captives 
were more ſtrictly guarded, and diſperſed into remote 
parts; and thoſe who were ſureties for the return of their 
comrades were cloſe confined. 
The brave Swediſh ſoldiers; who had often made the 
Ruſſians fly before them, had now no means left for their 
ſubſiſtence, and were obliged to earn their bread by apply- 
ing to the mechanic arts with which they were acquainted, 
in order to ſupport themſelves. There were among them 
painters, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, ſhoe-makers, turners, 
card-makers, weavers and taylors: Theſe were by ſome 
means or other enabled to follow their ſeveral bulinefles ; 
and ſome, who had fallen into a way of trade, had leave 


to travel about the country, the paſſes being ſo well 
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uarded that it was ſcarce poſſible for them to eſcape to 
N while others, who could not attain the know- 
ledge of any mechanic art, were obliged to undergo the 
laborious employment of cutting down wood. 

'The men of learning ſet up public ſchools; and not 
only taught the children of the Ruſſians, but thoſe of their 
fellow priſoners, many of whom had either their wives 
with them, or married Ruſſian women; for the great 
towns of Siberia were chiefly inhabited by colonies of Ruſ- 
hans, whom the czar tranſplanted thither for the ſecurity 
of his dominions on that fide. Theſe officers in their 
ſchools and academies taught Latin, High Dutch, French, 
ethics, mathematics, fencing, riding the great horſe, and 
other manly exerciſes. And tome ot thoſe ſchools acquired 
ſuch reputation, that it is ſaid the citizens of Moſcow 
ſent their children into Siberia for education, 

It was perhaps impoſſible for the czar to take a more 
effectual method to civilize and improve all the principal 
towns in this remote part of his dominions, than by baniſh- 
ing thither theſe unhappy Swediſh captives, among whom 
were ſome of the politeſt men in Europe, who, upon the 
fame of the king of Sweden's ſucceſs, had entered into his 
ſervice. It was happy for thoſe gentlemen that it was ſo 
cheap a country, that a ſingle man might live tolerably 
well for ſeven or eight pounds a year. Pas 

To alleviate the unhappineſs of their captivity, prince 

Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, behaved to them with 
. generoſity, and never let any of them apply to him 
or relief in vain: and the Swediſh officers thought they 
never could ſufficiently applaud his humanity, and uſed to 
ſay, that their only misfortune was their being baniſhed to 
a country ſo remote from their relations and friends; 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Situation, Extent, and Number of the Ladrones, or 
Murian Iſlands ; the Number of the Inhabitants, and a 
particular Account of the Iſland of Guam ; and of the Flying 
Preas uſed by the Natives. 


E have now deſcribed the countries ſituated in the 
moſt eaſtern part of Aſia, from China to the Frozen 
Sea, and have given as particular an account of what- 
ever appeared worthy of notice as our materials would 
allow ; we ſhall now, therefore, return to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and deſcribe the oriental iſlands, beginning with the La- 
drones, which are ſituated about eighteen hundred miles 
to the eaſt of Canton, in China. | 
Theſe iſlands have been repreſented as extremely beau- 
tiful, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life, by all 
our circumnavigators, particularly by Woodes, Rogers,and 
Dampier ; but none of them have deſcrited them in fo 
particular and beautiful a manner as the ingenius gen- 
tleman who compiled the account of commodore Anſon's 
voyage round the world, to which the Rev. Mr. Walter 
has prefixed his name; we ſhall therefore here chiefly 
make uſe of what we find of thoſe iſlands in that moſt en- 
tertaining and inſtructive work, | 
'The — or Marian iſlands, were diſcovered by 
Mygellan, in the year 1521, who gave them the name of 
Ladroens, or Iſlands of Thieves, from the natives ſtealing 
lome of his goods. From the account given of the two 
firſt the commodore fell in with, it ſeems probable that 
they were thoſe 1 Say pan and Tinian, they being deſcrib- 
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| ed as very beautiful iſlands, and as lying in between fifteeti 


and fixteen degrees of north latitude, Theſe characte- 
riſtics are peculiarly applicable to the two above-mention- 
ed places, for the pleaſing appearance of Tinian occaſioned 
the Spaniards to give it the additional name of Puenoviſta ; 
and Saypan; which is in the latitude of fifteen degrees 
twenty-two minutes north, affords no contemptible proſ- 
pect when ſeen at ſea. | | 

There are generally reckoned twelve of theſe iſlands, 
but if the fmall iflets and rocks are counted, they will 
amount to about twenty, Moſt of them were former- 
ly well inhabited; and even not eighty years ago the 
three principal iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian, are 
faid to have contained above fifty thouſand people; but 
Tinian hath, fince that time, been intirely depopulated, 
and only two or three hundred Indians left at Rota to cul- 
tivate rice for the iſland of Guam, which can alone be 
properly ſaid to be inhabited. This iſland is the only 
ſettlement of the Spaniards : here they keep a gover- 
nor and garriſon; and here the Manila ſhip generally 
touches for refreſhment in her paſſage, from Acapulco 
to the Philippines. n : 

Guam is computed to be about thirty leagues in circum- 
ference, and is full of hills, dales, and ftreams of good 
water. Itproduces the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other 
fruit natural to the ſoil and climate; beſides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, with muſk and water melons, which were 
originally brought thither by the Spaniards, Captain 
W oodes Rogers obſerves, that the indigo plant grows wild 
there in fuck abundance, that were they induſtrious they 
might make great quantities of that valuable articles of 

A a commerce; 
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are out of the way of trade, they make no uſe of it. 

They have plenty of cattle, but they are lean and ſmall, 
and generally white. "I he hogs, from their feeding al- 
molt entirely on cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, make excel- 
lent pork ; and where not the Spaniards OY ſloth- 
ful, they might enjoy almoſt all the delicacies and ſuper- 
fluities of life. | | 

This iſland contains near four thoufand inhabitants, one 
thouſand of which are ſuppoſed to live in the city of San 
Ignatio de Agana, where the governor —_— reſides. I he 
houſes are built of ſtone and timber, and covered with 
tiles, an unuſual method of building in theſe warm climates, 


This iſland alſo hath thirteen or fourteen villages. The 
original natives are tall, ſtrong, and of an olive com- 


plexion; they go naked, except wearing a cloth before, 
and the women a ſmall petticoat. The men are very 
dexterous at flinging, and make uſe of pieces of clay of an 
oval form which they burn till it is as hard as marble. 
They are ſuch excellent markſmen that they ſeldom miſs 
hitting any mark, and throw with ſuch force as to kill a 
man at a conſiderable diſtance, 

A: Guam is eſtemed a place of conſequence on account 
of its aftording refreſhments to the Manila ſhip, there are 
two caſtles on the (ea-fhore; one is the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, which lies near the road where the Manila ſhip 
uſually anchors, and is but an inſignificant fortreſs, mount- 
ing on!) five eight-pounders: the other is the caſtle of St. 
Lewis, which 1s four leagues to the north-eaſt of St, An- 
gelo, and is intended to protect a road where a ſmall veſ- 
fel anchors that arrives every year from Manila. This 
fort mounts the fame number of guns as the former. 
Belides thele, there is a battery of hve picces of cannon 
on an eminence near the 5 The Spauiſh troops 


employed at this ifland conſiſt of three companies of foot, ſcription. 
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commerce; but as they have ſo remote a ſituation, and 
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From this deſcription it is ſufficiently obvious how well 
they are fitted for ranging the Ladrone iſlands, ſince ag 
they are nea:ly north and fouth of each other, and are 
within the limits of the trade wind, the proas by ſailin 
moſt excellently on a wind, and with either end Leen 
can run from one of thele iſlands to the other, and back 
again, only by ſhifting the ſail without ever putting about, 
and by the flatneſs of their lee- ſide, and their imull breadth, 
are capable of lying much nearer the wind than any other 
vefſel yet known, 

Veſſels bearing ſome diſtant reſemblance to theſe are to 
be met with in various parts of the Eaſt-Indies; but none 
of them ſeem worthy to be compared with thoſe of the 
Ladrones, either for their conſtruction or celerity, which 
renders it probable that this was originally the invention 
of fume genius of theſe iſlands, and afterwards imper- 
fectly copied by the neighbouring nations. 
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Of TINIA N. 


Its Situation and Extent. The beantiful Appearance of the 
Country. The Animals and Vegetables, with a particular 
Deſcrittian of the Bread-fruit. The principal Inconveni- 
encies of the Iſland, and by what means this beautiful Spot 
became depopulated. 


HE iſland of Tinian is ſituated in fifteen degrees, 

eight minutes north latitude; and in one hundred 
and fourteen degrees, fifty minutes weſt longitude from 
Acapulco. It is only about twelve miles long, and about 
half as much in breadth, yet, on account of its extraordi- 
nary beauty and fertility, it well deſerves a particular de- 
The foil is every where dry and healthy, and 


of between forty and fifty men each. This is the principal being alſo ſomewhat ſandy, it is the leſs diſpoſed to a rank 
ſtrength on which tne governor depends, for he cannot | and too luxuriant vegetation. Hence the meadows and 


rely on the aſſiſtance of the Indian inhabitants, with whom 
he is generally upon ill terms, and is ſo much afraid of 
them, that he has debarred them the uſ- both of fire-arms 
and lances. 

The reſt of the iſlands, though uninhabited, abound in 
proviſions and refreſhments, but there is no good harbour 
or road amongſt them all. | 

The original natives are a bold, ſtrong, and well limbed 
people, and ſeem, fiom ſome of their works, to be no 
ways defective in underſtanding, for their flying proas, 
which are the only veſſels that for ages paſt have been uſed 
by them, are ſo extraordinary an invention, that it would 
do honour to the moſt ingenious nation. | 

T his veſſel received the name of flying proa from the 
ſwiftneſs with which it ſails, it being able to run with a 
briſk trad:-wind near twenty miles an hour, and the Spa- 
niar.!s ſay much more, Its conſtruction is contrary to the 
practice of all the reſt of mankind, for as the head of the 
veſlel is uſually made different from the ſtern, and the 
two ſides alike, the proa, on the contrary, has her head 
and ſtern exactly alike; but her ſides very different; for 
that intended to be always the Jee-fide is flat while the 
wind- ward fide is built rounding like other veſſels: but to 
prevent her overſetting, which from her ſmall breadth, 
and ihe ſtreightneſs of her leeward fide, would without 
this precaution infallibly happen, a frame is laid out from 


her to windward, to the end of which is faſtened a log | 


formed in the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow. 
The weight of the frame is intended to ballance the proa, 
and the ſmall boat, which is always in the water, to pre- 


vent her overſetting to windward. This frame is uſually 


called an out-rigger. The body of the proa is formed of 

two pieces joined cnd-ways, and ſewed Te bark, 

for no iron is uſed in her conſtruction : the is about two 

inches thick at the bottom, which at the gunwale is re- 
duced to leſs than one. 

The proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians, two 
of which are placed in the head and ſtern, who al- 
ternately ſtcer the veſſel with a paddle according to the 
tack ſhe goes on; he in the ſtern being the ſteers- 
man. The others are employed either in bailing out the 
water, which ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and 
trimming the ſail. 


— 
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bottoms of the woods are much nearer and ſmoother than 
is cuſtomary in hot climates. The land riſes in gentle 
ſlopes from the ſea- ſhore to the middle of the iſland, tho? 
the general courſe of its aſcent is frequently interrupted 
by vallies of an eaſy deſcent, many of which wind irre- 
ularly through the country. Theſe vales and the gradual] 
wellings of the ground, which their different combina- 
tions give riſe to, are moſt beautifully diverſified by the 
mutual encroachments of woods and lawns, which coaſt 
each other, and traverſe the iſland in large tracts, The 
woods conſiſt of tall and ſpreading trees, moſt of them 
celebrated either for their beauty or their fruit ; while the 
lawns are uſually of a conſiderable breadth. Their turf 
is clean and uniform, it being compoſed of a fine trefoil, 
intermixed with a variety of flowers. The woods are in 
many places open, and free from all buſhes and under- 

wood, and the neatneſs of the adjacent turf is frequent! 
extended to a conſiderable diſtance under the hollow ſhade 

formed by the trees, | 

Hence ariſes a multitude of the moſt elegant and enter- 
taining proſpects, according to the different blendings of 
theſc woods and lawns, and their various interſections 
with each other, as they ſpread themſelves differently 
through the vallies, and over the flopes and declivities, 
in which the place abounds, 
There are, however, no ſtreams, yet the water of the 
wells and ſprings, which are eyery where to be met with 
near the ſurface, is extremely good, and near the center 
of the iſland are two or three pieces of excellent water, 
the turf of whoſe banks is as clear, as even, and as re- 
gularly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons formed for 
the decorations of the place. Theſe waters abound with 
duck, teal, and curlew : and in the iſland is prodigious 
plenty of the wn plover. | 
The beauties of Tinian are not ſolely confined to the 
excellency of its landſcapes, fince the animals, which, 
during the greateſt part of the year, are the ſole poſſeſſors 
of this unhappy ſoil, in ſome meaſure partake of the roman- 
tic caſt of the iſland, and are no ſmall addition to its won- 
derful ſcenery ; for the cattle, of which it is not uncom- 
mon. to ſee herds of ſome thouſands feeding together in a 
large meadow, are all of them milk white, except their 
ears, Which are generally black or brown, and notwith- 
ſtanding 
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landing there being no inhabitants, yet the clamour and 
frequent parading of domeſtic poultry, which in great 
numbers range the woods, continually excite the idea of 
the neighbourhood of farms and villages, and contribute 
to the chearfulneſs and beauty of the place. 

The catile, which are computed at leaſt to be ten thou- 
ſand, arc far from being ſhy; they are extremely well 
taſted, and the fleſh of an caſy digeſtion, The fowls too 
are exceeding good, and all run down. There are 
alſo abundance of wild hogs. ' Theſe are very excellent 
food, but they are a very fierce animal, and can only be 
obtained by ſhooting them, or hunting them with dogs. 
The country is equally to be admired on account of its 
fruits and vegetable productions, which are happily adapted 
to the cure of the fea-ſcurvy, which is of the greater 
advantage, as theſe iſlands are on the borders of the vaſt 
caſtern ocean, and are extremely convenient for landing 
after a tedious voyage, which 1s ſeldom made without 
many of the crew ſuffering by that dreadful diſeaſe. In 
the woods are inconceiveable quantitics of cocoa-nuts, 
with the cabbages growing on the ſame tree, There are 
beſides guavas, limes, ſweet and ſour oranges, and a kind 
of fruit peculiar to theſe iſlands, called by the Indians 
rhumay, and by commodore Anſon's people the bread- 
fruit; for they conſtantly eat it during their ſtay upon the 
iſland inſtead of bread, and it was fo univerſally preferred 
to it, that no ſhips bread was expended all the while they 
{taid there. 

It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, which, near the top, 
is divided into large and ſpreading branches; the lcaves, 
which are of a remarkable deep green, are notched about 
the edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen inches 
in length. The fruit itſelf is found indifterently in all 
parts of the branches, and is in ſhape rather eliptical 
than round: it is covered with a rough rind ; and is uſu- 
ally ſeven or eight inches long; each grows ſingly, and 


not in cluſters. The fruit is fitteſt to he uſed when full 


grown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in the em- 
bers, it has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an arti- 
choak's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpungy 
texture, As it ripens it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, and 
contracts a luſcious taſte, and an agreeable ſmell not un- 
like a ripe peach, but it is then eſteemed unwholeſome, 
and is ſaid to produce fluxes, | 

Mr. Dampier ſays, that it is as large as a two-penny 
loaf, and that the inſide is ſoft, tender, white, and crum- 


my like bread; and, if eaten in twenty-four hours after, it 


is plucked, has a ſweet and agreeable taſte, and that this 
extraordinary fruit is in ſeaſon eight months in the year, 


All the advantages that have been mentioned, with re- | 


ſpect to this delightful iſland are greatly enhanced by the 
healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant breezes 
that prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers that fall; 
for theſe, inſtead of the heavy continued rains, which in 
ſome countries render a great part of the year very diſ- 
agreeable, are uſually of a ſhort and almoſt momentary 
duration: hence they are extremely grateful and refreſhing, 
and are perhaps one cauſe of the ſalubrity of the air, and 
the extraordinary influence it had upon the men belong- 
ing to the Centurion, in increaſing and invigoratiny their 
appetites and digeſtion, This effect was — re- 
markable, ſince thoſe among the officers who were accuſ- 
tomed to ſpare and temperate diet, and beſides a flight 
breakfaſt uſed to make but one moderate meal a- day, 
were here, to appearance, transformed into gluttons; for, 
initead of one meal of fleſh, they were ſcarcely ſatisfied 
with three, and each of them too fo prodigious in quan- 
tity, as would at another time produce a ſurfeit, Yet 
their digeſtions ſo well correſponded with the keenneſs of 
their appetites, that they were neither diſordered nor even 
loaded by this uncommon repletion; for having, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, while on the ifland, made a hearty 
breakfaſt of beef, it was not long before they began to 
contider the approach of dinner as a very deſirable, though 
ſomewhat tardy incident. —_— 


| 
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The principal inconvenience attending the iſſand is the 
valt number of mulchators and ether ſpecics of flies; to- 
gether with a kind of tick, which, though pr.ncipally 
attached to the cattle, will frequently faſten on the limbs 
and bodics of the human fpect.s, and, if not perceived 
and removed in time, ill bury its head under the ſkin 
and raiſe a painful inflammation. There are alſo a few 
centipedes and ſcorpions, but none of Commodore Anſon's 
men received the leaſt injury from them. Another incon- 
venience attending the iſland is the little ſecurity, in 
ſome ſeaſons, for a ſhip at anchor, the road being ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

The only proper anchoring place for ſhips of burthen 
is at the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, but the anchorage 
is very unſafe, | | 

Howeyer, it muſt appear very ſurpriſing that an iſland 
ſo richly furniſhed with the conveniences of life, and fo 
well provided, not only for the ſubliſtence, but for the en- 
joy ment of mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inha- 
bitants, eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of other 
iſlands, that in ſome meaſure depend upon this for their 
ſupport, But Mr. Walter obſerves, that he was told by 
the [ndians, it was not then füft) years fince the iſland 
was depopulat:d: The three iſlands of Tinian, Rota, 
and Guam, were all full of inhebitants, and T inian alone 
contained 30,000 ; but ſickneſs raging among the iſlands, 
and deſtroying multitudes of the people, the Spaniards, to 
recruit their numbers at Guam, which were extremely di- 
miniſhed by the mortality, ordered all the inhabitants of 
Finian thither, where, languithing for their native ſpot, 
the greateſt part of them in a few years died of grief, 

Innere arc ſtill remains to be met with in the iſland, 
which ſhew that it was once extremely populous, for in 
all parts of it are ruins of a particular kind ; theſe uſually 
conſiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, each pillar be- 
ing «bout ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance between 
the rows about twelve feet: theſe pillars are about five 
feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high; and 
on the top of each is a ſemi-globe with the flat ſurface 
upwards, The whole of the pillar and ſemi-glube is ſo- 
lid, being compoſed of ſand and ſtone cemented together 
and plaiſtered over. Theſe were ſaid by the neighbouring 
Indians to be foundations of particular buildings ſet apart 
for only thoſe of the natives who had engaged in ſome re- 
ligious vow. But if they were originally the baſes of their 
common dwelling-houfes, their number muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for in many parts of the iſland they 
are planted very thick, and ſufficiently evince the multi- 


tude of its former inhabitants. 


Before we conclude this chapter, it will be proper to 
obſerve, that the ingenious writer of commodore Anſon's 
Voyage ſays, that though the Ladrones have no imme- 
diate intercourſe with any other people, yet there lie to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of them a multitude of lands that 
are ſuppoſed to extend to the coaſt of that part of a new- 
diſcovered continent, called New Guinea, Theſe iſlands 
are ſo near the Ladrones, that canoes from them have 
ſometimes, by diſtreſs, been driven to Guam ; whence it 
is very natural for us to ſuppoſe, that the Ladrones were 
originally peopled from the ſouthern continent, a very 
ſmall part of which has yet been diſcovered, and that in 
a very imperfect manner. This continent is thought to 
extend from New Holland and New Guinea through the 
far greateſt part of the Eaſtern or Pacific Ocean ; and 
very ſtrong and convincing reaſons have been given for 
this ſuppoſition ; but it would be very inconſiſtent with | 
that order which ought to be obſerved in a work of this 
kind to treat of a very different part of the earth, when 
our ſubject is only Aſia and the Aſtatic iſlands, we ſhall 
therefore defer a particular conſideration of the diſcoveries 
made on that continent, till having almoſt encompaſſed 
the globe, we draw near the concluſion of this work, and 
ſhall therefore now proceed to the Philippine iſlands, 
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Of te P HILIPPINE S. 


SECT. Lk 
Of the NEW PHILIPPINES, 


The Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inhabitants. | 
There 75 ſome Reaſons to ſuſpect the truth of the Accounts 


given of thaſe Iflands. 


HE New Philippines, or Caroline Iſlands, ſaid to be 

J ſituated between the ſixth and one hundted and 
thirty-eighth degree of north latitude, are but imperfectly 
diſcovered, The beſt if not the only account we have of 
them, is to be found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
in two letters from father Clan and Father Gobien, dated 
from the iſland of Manila, founded on the report of ſome 
natives of thoſe iſlands, driven upon the iſle of Samar, 
in 1696. A | 
Theſe are ſaid to conſiſt c? thirty-two iſlands, ſituated 
between the Ladrones and the Philippines, The country 
is extremely populous, and all the iſlands are under the | 
dominion of one king, who keeps his court in the iſle of 
Lamarec. The natives zo half naked, and the men paint 
and ſtain their bodics witu ſeveral figures ; but the women 
and children are not painted. In the complexion and 
form of their faces they nearly reſemble the tawny Philip. 
pines. The dreſs of the men only conſiſts in a cloth 
faſtened round their loins which covers their thighs, and 
a looſe cloth about their bodies which they tie before. Ihe 
principal difference between the dreſs of the men and 
women is, that the cloth worn by the latter hangs a little 


about four hundred leagues to the weſtward of the La- 
drones, one hundred and twenty to the fouth of China- 
and two hundred eaſt of Cochin- china. They were dit- 
covered by Magellan, and received the name of Philip- 
pines in honour of Philip II. king of Spain, in whoſe reign 
the Spaniards firſt planted an European colony there. 

The principal of theſe iſlands are, 1. Lucunia; or, as 
it is called by the Portugueſe, Manila, from the chief 
town in the iſland. 2. Samar, or Tandago, ſome times 
called Philipina, 3. Maſbate. 4. Mindoro. 5. Luban, 
6. Paragoia, or Paragoa. 7. Panay. 8. Leyta. 9. Buhol, 
10. Sibu, Cibau, or Zebu. 11. Negroes Ifland. 32. St. 
John's. 13. Xolo. and 14. Mindanao. 

The weather in theſe iſlands is not ſo exceſſively hot as 
might be expected from their being ſo nearly ſituated to the 
line; they being conflantly reſreſhed by ſea breezes, the 
winds blowing eaſterly one part of the ycar, and weſterl 
the other. I hoſe fiom the eaſt begin in October, but 
are not ſettled till about the middle of November. This 
wind is accompanied with fair weather. It begins to turn 
to the weſt in May; but does not blow fleadily from that 
quarter til] June. When the wind firſt veers to the weſt- 
ward, it blows faintly, and there is one or two hurricanes 
in a day: but after the ſtorm is over, the wind again ſhifts 
about to the eaſt, and the ſky becomes ſerene. In alittle 
time there ate ſeveral hurricanes in a day, with violent 
guſts of wind and loud claps of thunder; and at length 
they come on ſo thick, that the wind continues in that 
quarter from whence the hurricanes ariſe, that is out of 
the weſt, where it remains till October or November ; 


lower; beſides, the moſt conſiderable among the women | 
wear necklaces, bracelets, and rings of tortoiſe-ſhel]. | 

The people are ſaid to be of ſo peaceful a diſpoſition, 
that they never do violence to each other; and that mur- 
der or homicide was never heard of amongſt them. Their 
language is different both from that of the Philippines and 
the Ladrone iſlands, and comes neareſt to that of the 
Arabs. They are ſaid to have no cattle, dogs, nor any 
quadrupeds in their iſlands, nor * land- fowls but 
cocks and hens, which they breed up, but never eat their 
eggs. Without obſerving ſet meals, they eat and drink 
when they have an appetite. They ſalute a perſon by 
taking him either by the hand or foot, or gently ſtroak- 
ing his face. Their lances or darts are pointed with 
ſharp bones. Among their tools they have a ſaw made 
of a large ſhell, fharpened with a ſtone, for they are ſaid 
to have no iron or other metals on their iſlands, 

After all, there is ſome reaſon to believe theſe accounts 
fictitious, ſince we find no notice taken of them by later 
diſcoverers ; and there are even ſume contradictions in the 
accounts given by thoſe miſſionaries themſelves ; for fa- 
ther Gobien ſays, theſe iſlands are eighty-ſeven in num- 
ber, and form one of the fineſt archipelagoes in the eaſt. 
He alſo gives a map of them, which is likewiſe inſerted 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in which he makes 
them extend from two degrees ſouth to ſeventeen degrees 
north latitude, though he had no other means of knowing 
their latitude, number, and ſituation, with reſpect to 
each o her, than from ſome of the ſuppoſed inhabitants 
ranging pebbles on a table, 


SECT. I, 
The Situation and Names of the principal of the Philippian 
Iſlands : the Climate and Fertility of the Soil the Trees, 
lants, and Shrubs : with a particular Account of ſome 
ſpecies 1 the Palm and Plaintain, and of ſeveral poi- 


ſonous Herbs; and others Providence has wiſely formed as 


| 
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during which time there is thick cloudy weather, violent 
rains, and ſometimes ſuch dreadful thunder and lightning, 
that the largeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and the rivers, 
overflowing their banks, drown the flat country, 

The worſt weather is about the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguſt, when it is very cool and chilly, 
In September the wind and rain abate, and the air be- 
comes clear; but ſtill the morning fogs laſt till almoſt 
noon, when the ſun ſhines out. 

How diſagreeable ſoever it be to have ſo great a part of 
the year teinpeſtuous and rainy, yet there is not any 
country in the world that appears more beautiful ; for there 
is here a perpetual verdure ; and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, 
are found upon the trees all the year round, not only in 
well cultivated gardens, but in the fields and mountains; 
and no foil in the world produces greater plenty of all the 
neccilaries of life, e 

In ſome of theſe iſlands great quantities of gold are 
wathed down from the mountains, and found mixed with 
the ſand of the rivers. There are alſo found mines of 
other metals, and excellent loadſtones. | 

The country abounds with a variety of fruits, one of 
the moſt valuable of which, called the fanter, grows 
wild in the woods: it is of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of 
a ripe peach, and has five kernels like the feeds of an 
orange. The Spaniards preſerve it in the fame manner as 
quinces, and alſo when half ripe pickle it with vinegar, 
The tree reſembles that of the walnut, but has large leaves 
that are uſed in medicine. | 

They have a fruit called magol, which is downy like a 
peach, and of the colour of an orange; but it is not well 
taſted, and is hard of digeſtion, he trec 1s as tall as a 
pear-tree, and has thick boughs, with leaves like thoſe of 
the laurel ; the wood is but little inferior to ebony, 

They have alſo durions, mangoes, and moſt other In- 


| 


Antidotes to them. 


HE Philippine Iſlands are very numerous, ſome 

ſay they even amount to a thouſand. They extend 

from the fifth degree of north latitude to the nineteenth, 
and from the one hundred and fourteenth degree of longi- 


tude almoſt to the hundred and thirticth ; and are ſituated by the ſago, 


dian fruits; beſides oranges of ſeveral kinds, different 
from thoſe of Europe, and ſome of them much bigger. 
There are alſo great and ſmall lemons, but theſe are 
generally ſweet. 

'The moſt profitable trees are the palms, and in theſe 
conſiſt the principal wealth of the great men. Of this 
tree are reckoned forty ſpecies, the moſt valuable of which 
Theſe trees grow wild in the woods, and of 
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the pith is made the ſago brought to Europe, which the 
natives eat inſtead of bread four or five months in the year. 
The bark and wood are thin and hard, and when they 
cut down the tree they ſplit it in the middle, then ſcrape 
out the pith, and beat it with a wooden peſtle in a mortar; 
they then ſtrain it through a cloth, pouring in water, 
which carries the ſubſtance of the 1 through the cloth, 
and leaves nothing but a little huſk behind. After it is 
ſtrained it has a ſediment, which, when the water is 
drawn from it, is made into cakes and baked, and proves 
very good bread. The ſago exported into the other parts 
of the Indies is dried hard, in ſmall bits no bigger than 
ſeeds, and is commonly eaten with the milk of almonds 
by thoſe who are ſick of the bloody flux. ES 

The ſecond ſort of palm-trees are thoſe which yield 
wine, and are generally found in ſalt- water marſhes : the 
fruit reſembles the date, but never comes to maturity, be- 
cauſe as ſoon as it bloſſoms they cut off the branches, that 
the liquor may run into the veſſels they place under them. 

Another ſpecies of palm-trees, called yonba, furniſhes 
them with a kind of wool of which are made quilts and 
pillows, and with a black thread of which they make ca- 
bles for ſhips, which will laſt in ſea-water longer than 
thoſe of hemp. Of the leaves of any of the palm-trees 
they make hats, mats for rooms, ſails for their ſhips, and 
covering for their houſes, : ; 

Tamarinds are a wild fruit that grows in cods like 
peas; they have a ſharp taſte, and are frequently preſerved 
with ſugar. The tree is tall and thick, with ſmall leaves, 
and the wood ſerves for the ſame uſes as ebony. 

In theſe iſlands there are alſo plenty of plantains, the 
leaves of which are ſo long and broad, that one of the 
fathers obſerves two of them will almoſt make a cloak. 
Theſe trees are planted by the Indians about their houſes, 
and on many accounts deſerve a particular deſcription, 
This tree, or ſhrub, is about ten feet high and three 
feet in circumference, and is not raiſed from ſeed but 
from flips and ſuckers taken from the old tree, which 
will bear within ten months after they are planted in their 
native ſoil ; though they will be fifteen months if removed 
into other ground. The fruit is no ſooner ripe than the 
tree decays; but many young ſhoots grow up and ſupply 
its place. At its firſt ſpringing out of the ground it has 
two leaves, and when it is a foot high it has two more be- 
tween the firſt, but a little lower ; and ſoon after two 
others, and ſo on. By the time it is a month old, the 
body is near as thick as a man's arm; the uppermolt leaves 
are about a foot long and half a foot broad, and as it in- 
creaſes in height the leaves grow larger ; ſo that when it 
is at its full growth, the leaves are ſeven or eight feet long, 
and a foot and a half broad near the ſtalk, ending in a 
round point. The ſtalk of the leaf is as big as one's arm, 
almoſt round, and about a foot in length from the body 
of the tree to the leaf, When the tree is full grown there 
ſprings from the top a ſtrong ſtem harder than any other 
part of the body, and about the thickneſs and length of a 
man's arm ; round this ſtem grows the fruit in cluſters, 
each about ſix or ſeven inches long, and thicker than one's 
wriſt, much in the ſhape of a Bologna ſauſage. The out- 
ſide, when ripe, appears ſoft and yellow, and within the 
pulp is ſweet, and ſofter than butter; it is much of the 
ſame colour, and melts in the mouth, having neither ſeed 
nor ſtone, This fruit when green they often roaſt or boil, 
and eat it inſtead of bread ; and the Engliſh in our plan- 
tations ſometimes take the pulp of five or ſix of them and 
boil them in a bag like a pudding. A tolerable ſweet- 
meat is alſo often made of the ripe plantains, by drying 
them in the ſun, When the natives make drink of it they 


them together, pour do gallons of water upon them, and 
in two hours it ferments and has a head upon it like wort; 
and in four hours is fit to drink ; but as it will not keep 
much above twenty four hours, they brew it every morn- 
ing. It drinks briſk and cool; but is very windy, as is 
alſo the fruit when eaten raw ; but when boiled or roaſted 
it has no ill effect. The plantain drink being ſet in the 
ſun, makes very good vinegar. As the tree never bears 

uit þut once, that is no ſooner gathered than they cut it 
down, which may be done with one blow of an ax ; ſo 
thin is the wood that incloſes the pith. Having ſtripped 
off the bark they ſplit the body into four quarters ; and 
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after it is dried two or three days in the ſun, the women 
divide it with their fingers into ſmall threads, of which 


they make their cloth; but it is pretty ſtubborn while it is 


new, and ſoon wears out: but the poor people of Min- 
danao and other of the iſlands wear no other cloth. 

The bonano-tree reſembles the plantain in ſhape and 
ſize, but the fruit is not half ſo large. It is leſs luſcious, 
and has a more delicate taſte; and beſides is oftener uſed 
in making of drink. 

The caſſia tree is alſo found in theſe iſlands. This tree 

is ſmaller than that of the tamarind, but has much thicker 
boughs ; the leaves, which are of a beautiful green, are 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the pear-tree, and being 
boiled with the bloſſoms in the manner of a conſerve, pro- 
duce the ſame effect as the fruit, and are leſs nauſeous. 
The young fruit made into a conſerve is a ſafe and good 
laxative. This fruit abounds ſo much in the mountains, 
that in May and June the inhabitants of the iſland of Min- 
danao fatten their hogs with it. Excellent ananas, or 
pine-apples, are alſo found here. 
Here is alſo a tree named amet, from whence the natives 
draw water by cutting a hole in it; and alſo a kind of 
cane, which the Spaniards call vaxuco, which, if cut, 
yields a good draught of water ; and there is happily plen- 
ty of them in the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 
It uſually creeps up to the tops of trees, winding about 
them like ivy ; but ſome of them are very ues, by and 
of theſe laſt the natives make pikes and halberts. 

In the mountains is timber fit for building either ſhips 
or houſes; among the reſt they have black ebony and iron 
wood, with ſeveral forts of wood uſed in dying. | 

The camondog is a tree of ſo venomous a nature, that 
the fiſh which eat the leaves that fall into the ſea ſpeedily 
die; as do alſo the perſons who eat the poiſoned fleſh. The 
natives dip the points of their darts in the liquor which, 
upon inci, flows from the trunk of this tree. It is ſaid 
that even the ſhadow of it is ſo deſtructive, that no herb or 
graſs will grow within it; and, if the tree is tranſplanted, it 
kills all the plants around it, except a ſmall ſhrub, which 
is an antidote againſt it, and is always with it. A leaf 
of this ſhrub carried in a man's mouth is ſaid to be a ſe- 
curity againſt the venomous effects of the tree. 

Here are alſo plenty of ſugar-canes, and abundance of 
odoriferous herbs and flowers that grow without cultiva- 
tion : alſo indigo, tobacco, and many medicinal herbs ; 
one of which is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the Turks 
chew opium, that is, to cheer the ſpirits, and render the 
people void of fear when they engage an enemy. - Among 
the roots which ſerve for food are potatoes, of which there 
are ſeveral kinds; and there is ſuch plenty of all ſorts of 
roots fit for the kitchen, that many thouſands of the na- 
tives live chiefly upon them. 

Near to Cathalagan, in the iſle of Samar, is a plant of 
ſurpriſing virtue; it reſembles ivy, and twines about any 
tree near which it grows. The fruit, which ariſes from 
the knots and leaves, reſembles in ſize and colour a me- 
locotoon, and has within it eight, ten, or ſixteen green 
and yellow kernels, as big as a large hazle nut; which, 
when ripe, drop out of themſelves. This is a powerful 
antidote againſt venomous herbs and the darts uſed by the 
natives of Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines. The 
uſual doſe is the ſixteenth part of an ounce powdered and 
mixed in wine or water. | 

Theſe remedies againſt poiſon couid no where be placed 
to greater advantage by the hand of the wiſe Creator, than 
in theſe iſlands, where, befides the poiſonous tree already 
mentioned, the ſoil produces many venomous herbs and 
flowers, which in ſome of theſe iſlands not only kill thoſe 


g | who taſte them, but infect the air; ſo that many people 


die in the time of their bloſſoming. | 


S'E CF; I. 
Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes, 


I TH reſpect to the animals, there are in ſome of 
theſe iſlands ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, that 
a good huntſman on horſeback, armed with a ſpear, will 
kill ten or twenty in a day. The Spaniards take them 
for their ſkins, which they ſel] to the Chineſe, and the 


fleſh ſerves the mountaineers for their food. 
The 
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The woods alſo abound with wild bears, deer, and goats, 

which laſt are ſo plentiful in one of theſe iſlands, that the 
Spaniards gave it the name of Cabras. 
The Spaniards have imported from New Spain, China, 
and Japan, horſes and cows, which are greatly multi- 
plied ; but the ſheep they brought over ſoon died, which 
is perhaps owing to the heat of the climate, and the 
moiſture of the earth. | 

There are monkies and baboons in theſe iſlands of a 
monſtrous ſize, which it is ſaid will defend themſelves if 
attacked by men. When no fruit is to be found in the 
mountains, they go down to the ſea-ſhore to catch crabs, 
oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh. That the oyſtzr may not 
cloſe and catch their paws, they put a ſtone between the 
ſhells to prevent their ſhutting cloſe. They catch crabs 


by putting their tail in the holes where they lie, and when | 


the crab lays hold of it, they draw him out. 


Civet cats are very numerous ; as are alſo flying ſquir- | 


rels: and in the iſland of Leyte or Leyta is a creature that 
has ſome reſemblance to a mouſe, only the head is of a 
prodigious ſize. | | 

The Ignana is a creature like an aligator, but the ſkin 
is purple, ſpeckled with yellow, the tongue is cloven, and 
the feet is armed with claws. It devours poultry, and, 
though it is a land-animal, ſwims over rivers with great 
ſwiftneſs. The Indians and ſome Spaniards eat it, and 
ſay the fleſh is not unlike that of the turtle, 

There are aligators found in the lakes and in the ſea 
near Mindanao and Iolo. There are alſo ſaid to be a 
great number of ſea-horſes. 

Turtle are found in theſe ſeas, ſome of which are very 
large, and are eaten by the natives ; and on the ſhore are 
tortoiſes, which are not good to eat, but the ſhell is 
much valued, 

The turkies carried by the Spaniards to the Philippines 
could not live, but they have a fowl called xolo, that has 
long legs, and is as well tafted as a turkey, They have 
another ſpecies of fowls called camboxa, whoſe legs are 
ſo ſhort that their wings trail on the ground. They are 
in no want of common poultry, and beſides theſe it is ſaid 
they have a fort, the fleſh and bones of which are both 
black, but yet they are well taſted, 

Theſe iſlands afford ſeveral forts of parrots and white 
cocatoes, that are ſomething larger than a parrot, and 
have their heads adorned with a tuft of feathers : in ſome 


of the iſlands are abundance of peacocks, but pheaſants 


and partridges are unknown ; there are however heath- 
cocks, quails, and other game. 

The tavan is a black ſea-fowl, ſomething leſs than a hen, 
and has a long neck. Thee birds lay their eggs in the 
ſand by the ſea-ſhore, each placing forty or fifty in a 
trench, and then covering them till they are hatched by 


the heat of the ſand. They are as large as gooſe eggs; 


and when the chickens are hatched, the yolk appears whole 
and (ſweet, and on them the chickens feed till they have 
ſtrength to break through the ſand. People go in ſearch 
of theſe neſts, and wherever they find the ſand thrown up, 
they open it, and ſometimes find eggs, and at other times 
young chickens, both of which are eſteemed very good food. 

The herrero is a green bird, of the ſize of a hen, and 
kas ſo large and hard a beak, that it will make a hole in 
the trunk of a tree and build its neſt in it. From the 
noiſe it makes when at this work, the Spaniards give it 
the name of herrero, or carpenter. 

There are a kind of turtle-doves, grey on the back, 
and white on the breaſt; in the middle of which is a red 
ſpot, not unlike a wound with the freſh blood upon it. 
They have a bird called colin, of the ſize of a black-bird, 
but diſtinguiſhed by aſh-colour and black feathers ; beſides, 
the head 1s bald, and has a crown of fleſh. 

The laſt we ſhall mention is the ſaligan, which builds 
her neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt 
the walls, and theſe make the delicious bird's neſts fo 
much eſteemed. 

Theſe iſlands likewiſe produce a multitude of ſnakes, 


' ſome of them of a prodigious ſize, and others exceeding 


venomous. It is uſual for ſnakes to come into the houſes, 
and even into the ſhips. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral kinds of venomous inſects ; 
as ſcorpions whoſe ſting is in their tails, which turn up in 


a ring upon their backs ; and centipedes four or five inches 
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long, red on the back, and about as thick as a gooſe quill, 
they have a multitude df feet, which extend from the head 
to the tail, from whence they have their name. Their 
bite is conſidered as more dangerous than the ſting of 3 
ſcorpion. Theſe are often found among dry timber, and 
in old houſes. 

T hey have great plenty of fiſh about theſe iſlands, par. 
ticularly bonetoes, cavallies, breams, and mullets, 


SECT. N. 


Of the different People who inhabit theſe Iſlands, their Per ſin; 
Habits, Food, Liquors, Diverſions, S=s ; their Gn 
and Temper; their Marriages, the Names they give their 
Children, and their Funerals , their Religion and Super- 


flition. 


HESE iſlands are inhabited by four or five different 

nations, as the Blacks, who dwell in the woods, 
mountains, and moſt inacceſſible places: the poſterity of 
the Chineſe, who once poſſeſſed part of the ſea-coaſt: 
the Malayan Moors, or Mahometans, who came thither 
from Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and Macaſſar; the Spa- 
niards, Portugueſe, and other Europeans; and a mixed 
breed compounded of al! theſe. 

The Blacks were probably the firſt inhabitants, ſince 
they poſſeſs all the inland parts, and may have been driven 
into the woods and mountains by the other nations which 

now poſſeſs the ſea:coaſt, Theſe Blacks have as regular 
and well proportioned features as any European, and have 
long black hair. All the natives of theſe iſlands are of a 
middle ſtature, and well ſhaped. The women tie up their 
hair in a roll on the hinder part of the head, adorning it 
with jewels, or ſomething elſe that makes a glittering 
ſhew; and they have alſo necklaces and ear-rings, with 
bracelets on their arms and legs, and rings on their 
fingers ; the more civilized who live among the Spaniards 
wear a kind of waiſtcoat and a cloth about them which 
reaches below their knees, and many of them conform 
entirely to the Spaniſh faſhions. The Blacks who live in 
the mountains have only a cloth about their loins, and the 
meaner ſort of the people generally wear neither ſhoes 
nor ſtockings. The Chineſe dreſs after the manner of 
their country, which has already been deſcribed, 

It ought not to be omitred, that one of the tawny na- 
tions who inhabit theſe iſlands paint and ſtain their bodies 
like our ancient Britons and Pics, and from thence have 
obtained the name of Pindatoes. 

The natives who dwell on the ſea coaſt fit croſs-legged 
like moſt of the other Aſiatics, both at their meals and 
all other times, Their uſual food is boiled rice and fiſh, 
and they ſeldom eat fleſh but at their feſtivals. Their 
common drink is hot water, and they have alſo palm- 
wine and toddy drawn from the palm and cocoa-trees, and 
from both they diſtil a ſpirit that reſembles arrack. This 
laſt ſpirituous liquor they alſo make from rice. They 
have alſo a liquor called chiliam, which is the juice of the 
ſugar-cane boiled in water. | 

Thoſe who dwell on the mountains live chiefly on fruit, 
roots, and the fleſh of wild beaſts which they take in hunt- 
ing ; for they are not acquainted with huſbandry, and 
never apply themſelves to ſowing rice, or any other 

rain. 

, Thoſe Spaniards who keep good tables generally eat 
fleſh at noon, and fiſh at night. The natives who in- 
habit the ſea-coaſt have plays, muſic, and dancing, like 
the Chineſe. In their ſongs one of them ſings a verſe, and 
another repeats it to the ſound of a gong or metal drum. 
Their dancing has a martial appearance, and ſeems in 
imitation of a battle. All their motions are regular, 
ſometimes they aſſault each other with their ſpears, and 
then retire very gracefully ; but their greateſt diverſion is 
cock- fighting. 

They are expert ſwimmers, and very fond of bathing, 
which they conſtantly practiſe both in the morning and 
evening, and this may be one of the reaſons why the na- 
tives build their houſes on the banks of rivers; even lying- 
in women and children newly born are conſtantly plunged 
into cold water. Both the men and women are foad 


ſmoaking tobacco, and of chewing betel and areca. 
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The arms of the natives are bows and arrows, and a 
Jance headed with iron or wood hardened in the fire; 
they have alſu broad two-edged daggers and canes, thro' 
which they blow little poiſoned darts, which have ſuch an 
elfect, that the flighteſt wound given by them is mortal, 
if a proper remedy be not immediately applied. They 
have alſo a long narrow ſhield, a kind of helmet and a 
dard for the back and breaſt, made of cane covered with 
2 buffaloe's hide, as a defence againſt the poiſoned darts. 

The Blacks of the mountains are fo fond of liberty, 
that they could never be brought to ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of the Spaniards, to whom they are ſuch enemies, 
that if they happen to kill one of them, they invite all 
their family to rejoice for three days ſucceſſively ; and, 


while the entertainment laſts, tis ſaid they conſtantly | 


drink out of his ſkull. On the other hand, the Spaniards 
make ſlaves of all the Blacks that fall into their hands. 
But, though the Europeans have no immediate commerce 
with theſe mountaineers, they have ſome intercourſe with 
them by means of the Indian nations, who dwell in the 
plains ; for to them the Spaniards ſell tobacco, and ſeveral 
other commodities, which the Blacks purchaſe of them by 
giving gold duſt, bees wax, &c. in exchange. 

With reſpect to their marriages, the huſband pays a ſum 
of money to the woman's father, or neareſt relation, to pur- 
chaſe his wife. They both eat out of one diſh, to ſhew 
they are to run the ſame fortune and partake of the ſame 


joys and ſorrows ; and having ſacrificed ſome beaſt, an en- 


tertainment begins, and completes the ceremony. The 
not only marry in their own tribes, but eſpouſe the near- 
eſt of their kindred, except in the firſt degree. Divorces 
are allowed on both ſides; but among ſome of them po- 
lygamy is not permitted, except the wife proves barren 
Other of the Indian nations allow two or more wives. 

Some of the Indians in theſe iſlands have no other mar- 
riage ceremonies than joining of hands before their pa- 
rents and friends ; but in thoſe parts of the country ſubject 
to the Mahometans a plurality of women is allowed. 

The mothers give names to their children, and this is 
commonly done from ſome circumſtance of their birth ; 
as for inſtance, Malaccas, which ſignifies ſtrong, from its 
appearing ſo when brought into the world : Malivag, or 
difficult, becauſe of the difficulty of the labour ; but at 
other times they give it the name of the firſt thing that oc- 
curs, as Nama, the name of an herb; and by this they are 
known afterwards, W hat appears very ſingular is, that the 
firlt ſon or daughter, on being married, give their name 
to their parents, as Amani Malaccas, Immani Malivay ; 
that is, the father of Malaccas, the mother of Malivag. 

When a perſon of diſtinction dies, ſtrangers are hired 
to come and mourn, and to lament in their ſongs the de- 
parture of the deceaſed, The body, being wathed and 
perfumed with benjamin and other fragrant gums, is 
wrapt up in filk, according to his quality, and put into a 
coffin made ſo cloſe as to keep out the air; then bein 
placed upon a table, the cloaths and arms of the deceaſed 
are laid in a cheſt by the coffin; and if it be a woman, the 
utenſils neceſſary for her work: food is alſo ſet before the 
corpſe. At length the body is interred in the burying- 
place of the family, and a feaſt made for thoſe invited to 
the funeral; but the widows and children for ſome time 
abſtain from animal food and live only on rice and herbs. 


4 Some of theſe nations mourn in black, and others in 


white, ſhaving their heads and eye-brows ; and formerly 
when a great man died, the neighbourhood were obliged 
for ſeveral days to keep ſilence. Sacrifices are offered to 
thoſe who die in defence of their country. 
he original natives are ſo extremely iuperſtitious, that 
ere 1s ſcarce a rock, ſtone, promontory, or river to which 
they do not pay a kind of religious 3 ; and they have 
ſuch a veneration for old trees, that they think it a kind of 
ſacrilege to cut them down on any account whatſoever. 
They have alſo the ſame veneration for ſome ancient tall 
canes, from the belief that the ſouls of their anceſtors 
well in them, and that the cutting of thole trees or canes 
would put them to pain. 

Anciently they worſhipped their idols in certain caves, 
and there the prieſts offered their ſacrifices. On theſe 
s 2 young and beautiful virgin gave the firſt ſtroke 
to the victim with a ſpear, after which it was ſlain, cut in 
pieces, dreſſed, and eaten in a reverential manner. The 
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miſſionaries fay they are ſo ſuperſtitious, that if a ſnake be 
found on their cloaths they will never wear them again ; 
and if they are going out on the moſt important buſineſs. 


if a ſnake croſſes the way they will defer it, and imme- 
diately return home, 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Iſland of MIN DINA0O. 


Its Situation, Extent, and different Natuns. The Per ſont, 
Dreſs, Fad, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Mindanayans. 


[* deſcribing theſe iſlands we ſhall begin with the ſouth 
and proceed to the north, treating laſt of Manila. 
Mindanao is the largeſt of all the Philippines, except Ma- 
nila, it being ſixty leagues in length, and between forty 
and fifty over. It has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable 
rivers, which are plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. The ſouth- 
welt part of it is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of noith 
latitude, and the north-eaſt part in about the eighth. 
The ſeas and rivers about this iſland are attended with 
an inconvenience that is of the utmoſt prejudice to com- 
merce ; for they are ſo infeſted with worms, that they will 
deſtroy a ſhip in a very ſhort time ; and therefore the na- 
tives, whenever they come from ſea, immediately haul 
their ſhips upon dry land, as they do their canoes and 
barges, and never ſuffer them to lie long in the water, 


y | Theſe worms are chiefly in the bays, creeks, and mouths 


of rivers ; or in places near the ſhore. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Mahometans, 
and ſubject to the ſultan of Mindanao, who governs ar- 
bitrarily and without any written laws. His ſubjects who 
dwell near the coaſts are called Mindanayans, and have 
the greateſt commerce with ſtrangers : for the whole 
iſland is not ſubject to this prince, nor is either the reli- 
gion or language the ſame in every part of it. Thoſe 
who live in the woods and mountains in the midſt of the 
country are called Hilanoons, and have rich mines of gold 
and great plenty of bees- wax, which they exchange with 
the 3 for cloaths and other neceſſaries. 

The Sologues are the leaſt nation that inhabit this 
iſland. They are planted on the north-weſt part of it, 
and have little commerce with the Mindanayans, though 
they carry on a conſiderable trade to Manila and the 2 
bouring iſlands. 

The Mindanayan men have little heads and oval faces, 
with ſmall black eyes; their foreheads are flat, their noſes 
ſhort, their mouths wide, their lips are red and thin, their 
hair black and ſtraight, and, as in other parts of India, 
they black their teeth. They are of a tawny complexion, 
but of a brighter colour than ſome of their neighbours; 
their limbs are ſmall, and their bodies ſtraight; they wear 
their nails to a great length, eſpecially that of the left 


g thumb, which they never cut, but ſcrape and nouriſh it 


with great induſtry. They have a ſtately mien, but are 
civil to ſtrangers, and entertain them with great familiarity, 
except they are inſulted or injured, and then they are im- 
placable in their revenge, which they execute ſecretly by 
poiſon or aſſaſſination. | | 

They wear a kind of linen ſhirt, which ſcarcely reaches 
down to their knees, and a pair of drawers, but have nei- 
ther ſhoes nor ſtockings. They wear a ſmall turban on 
their heads, which is tied once round, and the ends, which 
are fringed, hang down. 

The features of the women are ſomething more agree- 
able than thoſe of the men, but their noſes are too 
ſmall ; they have long black hair, which they tie up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, and their faces are 
rounder than thoſe of the men : their complexion is alſo 
ſomewhat more agreeable. They wear a ſhort frock, or 
a ſhirt like the men, but the ſleeves are a great deal wider 
than their arms ; but ſo ſtraight at the wriſt, that they can 
hardly get their hands through. They have alſo a ſhort 
petticoat or a piece of cloth wrapt once round their waiſt. 
The common people wear cloaths made of the plantain- 
tree, but thoſe in better circumſtances are cloathed in filk 
and callicoe. They have ſmall feet, but, like the men, 


wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, though they have rings 
on their fingers, and bracelets of gold or ſilver on their 
wriſts, 
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into their mouths. They always waſh after their meals, 


and dancing, who 3 before them; but they have no 
l 


ſeeming to have brought his enemy down, he gives two or 
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The Mindanayans are ſaid to be an ingenious and witty 
people. They can be active enough when they pleaſe, 
but are generally lazy, and will ſeldom work unleſs they 
are compelled to it by hunger, which is chiefly attributed 
to the tyranny of the prince, who will not permit them to 
enjoy the wealth they acquire. 

The women are allowed to converſe with foreigners, 
and to entertain them with innocent gallantry at their 
houſes. When any foreigners arrive at Mindanao it is 
cuſtomary for the men to go on board and enquire if any 
of the ſhip's company choole a comrade, or a pagally : by 
a comrade is meant a male friend, and by a pagally one of 
the other ſex. Almoſt every ſtranger is under a neceſſity 
of contracting ſuch an acquaintance, and when he comes 
on ſhore is welcomed to his comrade's or pagally's houſe, 
where he eats, drinks, and ſleeps ; but for this his hoſt ex- 
pects to be paid, and ſeldom makes any preſent without ex- 
pecting a return, except of tobacco or betel. Perſons of 
the beſt quality allow their wives the freedom of converſ 
ing with their pagallys in publick. 

The common people live principally on rice, ſago, and 
ſmall fiſh; while thoſe in better circumſtances eat buffaloe 
beef and fowls with their rice, but their cookery is very in- 
different. As they uſe no ſpoons, they take a handful of 
rice out of the diſh, which they ſqueeze together and put 


and after touching any thing they eſteem unclean. They 
have a pretty ſtrong liquor made of rice ſteeped in water, 
and with this they will be very merry; but when they 
invite foreigners, they do not choole to drink out of the 
ſame veſſel, for fear they ſhould be defiled by the touch. 
On days of rejoicing they have women bred to ſinging 


inſtruments of muſic. Theſe dancers do not leap from the 
ground, but ſhew the ſuppleneſs of their limbs by the odd 

{tures they twiſt themſelves into, ſo that one would hard- 
2 they have any bones in their fleſn. At theſe en- 
tertainments they introduce a ſingle man, who ſeems to 
act the part of a hero, and putting on a dreadful look, 
ſtrides acroſs the room with his lance in one hand, and a 
great broad ſword in the other; and, having traverled it 
ſeveral times in a menacing manner, throws his lance and 
draws his dagger, then cuts and ſlaſhes the air, till at length, 


three blows with his broad ſword on the floor, as if he was 
cutting off his head. He then withdraws, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by another. Their generals and great men ſome- 
times exhibit theſe mock battles ; and if the ſultan be pre- 
ſent he — concludes this kind of play by behaving 
as if he was m_ encountering a dangerous enemy. 

They hunt buffaloes, wild cows, deer, and other animals; 
and frequently take their women with them to partake of 
their ſport. As they have no dogs, they are but little uſed 
to firelocks ; their hunting only conſiſts in driving the 
game into a ſtrong fence prepared for that purpoſe. 

Captain Carteret in the Swallow ſloop who circumna- 
vigated the globe in 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769, touched 
at this iſland for refreſhments after having proceeded thro? 
the South ſeas ; but he found the inhabitants averſe to 
traffic with his people, and as they collected in great num- 
bers, armed with broad ſwords, pikes, bows, arrows, and 
even muſkets, he altered his reſolution, and ↄproceeded to 
Batavia. 


SECT. VI. 


A Deſcription of the City of Mindanao ; the Sultan's Pa- 
lace ; the Trade of the Mindanayans ; their Schools, me- 
chanic Arts, and Religion, 


HE city of Mindanao, which is the chief town in 
the iſland, is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of 
north latitude, and the hundred and twenty-fifth degree of 
eaſt langitude, on the banks of a ſmall river about two 
miles from the ſea. It is about a mile in length, but is 
narrow, tho' it has ſome houſes on the oppoſite ſhore. 
This city is not well fituated for commerce, for there is a 
bar at the mouth of the river, which at a ſpring-tide has 
not above ten or eleven feet water ; ſo that large ſhips can- 
not eaſily come up to the city. 
The houſes of Mindanao are built on poſts between 
fourteen and twenty feet above ground, and have but one 


floor, which is divided into ſeveral rooms; and to theſe they 


* 
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aſcend by means of a ladder. Their building in this ma, 
ner is rendered neceſſary, becauſe their towns being ſity, 
red in the plains by the ſides of rivers, would otherwiſe | 
deſtroyed, as theſe rivers annually overflow their banks 
a very great height. Their buildings, however, are ye 
flight ; their walls and floors being made of ſplit cane a; 
bamboo, and their roofs covered with palmeto leaves. I, 
derneath their rooms the people keep their ducks and poy 
try, and make their dunghills, on which account they: 
not very ſweet, except at the time of the inundation, 

The ſultan's palace is very lofty and ſpacious, tor 
ſtands on one hundred and eighty pillars, and is my 
higher than the common buildings ; a broad faire; 
leads up to it, and in the firſt room are twenty iron ea 
non mounted upon carriages. Several of the grand 
have alſo great guns in their houſes. The floors of 
rooms are neatly matted, on account of their ſitting ero 
legged upon them, for they uſe no chairs, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſultan's palace is a ho 
erected for the reception of ambaſſadors and foreign me 
chants, which is alſo uſed for a council-chamber. 

They build ſerviceable ſhips, and veſſels both for tr: 
and pleaſure, and have alſo ſome ſhips of war. Th 
chiefly trade to Manila, to which they export gold a 
bees-wax ; and in return bring back calicoes, muſli; 
and China ſilks. They alſo carry on a trade with t 
iſland of Borneo, and the Dutch come thither in floc 
from Ternate and Tidore to purchaſe rice, bees-wax, a 
tobacco; for the laſt grows more plentifully at Mindan 
than in any other iſland except Manila, and is an exc 
lent ſort, but the people have not the art of managing it 
advantage like the Spaniards at Manila. The tobacco 
Mindanao is of a deeper colour than that of Manila, a 
the leaf much larger, which is imputed to the fatneſs 
the ſoil, The Manila tobacco is of a bright yellow, a 
the leaf, which is of a moderate fize, is not firong, | 
= pleaſant to ſmoke. TI he people of that iſland, 
well ordering of it, ſell it all over India at a very hi 
price; while that of Mindanao, which is ſaid to be rea 
as good, is fold exceedingly cheap. 

Mindanao gold is valued at fourteen Spaniſh dollars 
Engliſh ounce, and eighteen dollars the Mindanao ouni 
for Spaniſh dollars are the current coin of all theſe iſlan 

In the city of Mindanao they ſpeak two languages, 
one the proper language of the iſland, and the other 
Malayan tongue, which is ſpoken in all the orien 
iſlands, and in ſeveral countries on the continent, as 
Cochin-china, Cambodia, and Malacca. 

In that city are ſeveral ſchools, in which children 
taught to read and write; and it is obſervable, that ma 
of their words, eſpecially in their devotions, are Arab 
and ſome of their forms of ſalutations are in the Turk 
language. As the Mindanayans do not underſtand : 
compts, they employ the Chineſe, who live among the 
when they have any to ſettle with foreigners. There 
but few handicrafts in the city of Mindanao, where 
chief trades are the goldſmiths, blackſmiths, and carpe 
ters. The blackſmiths, allowing for their tools, are 
cellent workmen ; they have neither anvil, vice, or ha 
mer, but a great ſtone or piece of an old gun to hamr 
upon; and in this manner they not only make comm 
utenſils, but all iron-work for ſhips tolerably well. 
moſt every man is a carpenter, and can uſe the ax 
adze; and as they have no faws, they ſplit all their plan 
and then ſmooth them with theſe tools; but, though 
requires 1 labour, they work cheap. 

The Mindanayans are frequently afflicted with a k 
of leproſy, or dry ſcurf, which ſpreads all over the bo 
and produces an intolerable itching; for which rea 
they are perpetually ſcratching themſelves. Howe! 
they do not ſeem to be under any great fear of catch 
this loathſome diſeaſe, and never refrain from each oth 
company on that account. Their other diſtempers are 
fever, ſmall-pox, and flux; the latter of which occaſi 
great pains in the bowels. 

The Malayans are of the Mahometan religion, and 
inhabitants of the inland country are pagans. 

The people of Mindanao, like other Mahometans, al 
ſeveral wives and concubines, and the ſultan has ab 
thirty, with whom he chiefly ſpends his time; but 
married women here are not ſo cloſely confined as in ot 


places where the doctrines of Mahomet prevail, bo 
uffe 
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this man. ſulfered not only to walk the ſtreets, but freely to converſe | them. A great deal of ambergris is thrown on the ſhore 


ing ſitua, ich ſtrangers. As their religion prohibits their eating | of this iſland. 


herwiſe he Line's fleſh, the wild hogs multiply extremely, and even] An iſland named LeyrTa is ſituated to the north-eaſt of 
ir banks to 3 down from the woods into the towns, ſearching un- Mindanao, It is about one hundred leagues in co:npaſs, 


„are v ger their houſes for food; while the people dare not kill and is divided in the middle by a mountain, which is ſaid 
it cane and nem for fear of being defiled by their touch, but are very | to occaſion a great alteration in the air, it being frequently 
2aves, Un. 2 when the Europeans will do it for them. Vet they | cold on one fide, while it is very hot on the other. | 
s and poul. 11 not ſuffer an European to come near them immedi-| To the weſt of the lait mentioned iſland lies S1Bu, or 
nt they an gar after he has touched hog's fleſh, SEBU, which is about twenty leagues Jong, and eight 
dation. ey broad. The chief city is Nombre de Dios, which was 
jous, for i the firſt town built by the Spaniards in the Philippine 

is much SECS. FI iflands ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathedral, and ſe- 
d ſtair. caſe N f veral monaſteries. It had formerly a great trade, and the 
y iron can. Of the Sultan of Mindanao, the Manner in which he goes | privilege of ſending ſhips to New Spain; but the trade is 
Ie grande; broad, and a Deſcription of the Barge in which he takes| now removed to Manila, 
dors of the his Pleaſure by Water ; with an Account of the Government BoHoL, an iſland of about forty leagues in circumſe- 
tting eroſz. of that Prince, and the Manner in which he makes Var. | rence, lies to the ſouth-weſt of Leyta. | 
To the weſt of Sibu lies NeGRots IsLAND, in ten de- 
e is a houſe HE ſultan, notwithſtanding his being an abſolute grees latitude, It extends in length from north to ſouth, 
reign mer. prince, is very poor, for the Hilaloons who inhabit and is about one hundred leagues in circumference, It 
er. the mountains poſſeſs all the gold- mines, and the country takes its name from the blacks, its principal inhabitants, 
th for trade affords little elſe ſor the uſe of ſtrangers, except ſago, rice, | PaNnay lies to the weſtward of Negroes iſland, in the 
ar. They tobacco, and bees- wax; and the laſt alſo comes from the latitude of ten degrees; it is ſomewhat of a triangular 
t gold and woods and mountains, However, the poverty of the form, and is alſo one hundred leagues in compaſs. 
s, mullins, prince ſeems more owing to his tyranny and oppreſſion, | PERAGOILA, or PAR AG, is one of the largeſt of the 
e with the than to the want of the materials of commerce ; for this | Philippine iſlands; it lies to the weſtward of them all, and 
r in floops puts a ſtop to all induſtry, and neceſſarily occaſions the is about one hundred leagues in length, and from ten to 
Wax, and neglect of trade: for if the prince knows that any of his twenty-five in breadth. The ſouth part of the iſland, 
Mindanao ſubjects have money, he immediately borrows it, and ſel- which lies neareſt to Borneo, is governed by the king of 
S an excel. dom makes any return. that iſland, and the inhabitants are Mahometans : the 
aging it to When this prince goes abroad, he is carried on a couch north-eaſt part of it is under the dominion of Spain; but 
tobacco at or open palanquin on four men's ſhoulders, and is attended | the middle of the iſland is poſſeſſed by its original inhabi- 
lanila, and by eight or ten of his guards. When he takes his pleaſure | tants. 
 fatneſs of upon the water, he is accompanied by his women. In the To the north of Paragoia are three ſmall iſlands, called 
ellow, and middle of the barge is an apartment capable of holding | the CaLamines, famous for their edible bird-nefts. | 
trong, but fifty or ſixty people: this is erected with ſplit bamboos, | Paritieeina, or SAMAR, lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Ma- 
iſland, by about four feet high, with ſmall windows on the ſides, nila, and is about one hundred and thirty leagues in cir- 
n nigh and the roof is neatly covered with palmeto leaves. This] cumference. The capital of the ifland is called Catbala- 
o be really apartment conſiſts of three rooms, one for the prince him- gan, and is governed by an alcade. The north-ealt point 


ſclf, the floor and ſides of which are matted, and it is alſo forms the cape called Spirito Sarto. 


dollars the furniſhed with a carpet and pillows for him to ſleep on. | MASBATE or Marinuca lies to the weſtward of Sa- 


m gun The next room, which is for his women, is furniſhed] mar, and alſo to the ſouth of Manila, in twelve degrees 
eſe iſlands, much in the ſame manner; and the third is for the ſer- north latitude, and is about thirty leagues in compaſs. 
uages, the vants, who wait upon them with betel and tobacco, for Mixnouro lies to the weſtward of Marinuca, in thirteen 
Other the they are always chewing the one or ſmoking the other. | degrees Jatitude, and is ſeventy leagues in compals. 

e oriental The watermen fit at the head and ſtern when they row| And to the northward of this laſt iſland is the ſmall iſle 
ent, as at the veſſel. of LuBAN, which is rendered famous by its volcano. 
i The prince has one prime miniſter, to whom he com-] We ſhall now proceed to Manila or Luconia, which 
11dren are mits both his civil and military affairs; and both the na- being a place of great importance, deſerves a particular 
that many tives and foreigners apply to him for permiſſion to trade. | deſcription, 

re dr As this perion is alſo general of the ſultan's forces, the | 

e Tur 


ſinging women who perform before him make his great | 
rſtand ac- actions in the field the ſubject of their ſongs. | SECT. IX. 


ong them, The ſultan of Mindanao is frequently at war with the By 
FIR — mountaineers, and ſeldom with any other people. The Of Luconia or MANILA. 
wnere the 


| weapons uled by his ſoldiers are a lance, a ſword, and a| [ts Situation, Extent, Rivers, and Lakes, The frequency of 
id carpen- kind of ſhort dagger. They ſeldom come to a general | Earthquakes there. Its Climate, and a Deſcription of the 


, axe ex. engagement, for the armics are no ſooner advanced within Bay and City of Manila. 

„ or ham- a {mall diſtance of each other, than they begin to throw | 5 
o hammer up intrenchments and redoubts. Thus they paſs two or M and by far the largeſt of all the Philippine 10 
common three months, ſending out ſmall parties and ſkirmiſhing iſlands, extends from thirteen degrees, thirty mi- 4 
vell, Al. every day. | nutes, to nineteen degrees north latitude, and has been | 

IC = = ſometimes reſembled to a bended arm. It is one hundred 

ir planks, iſh leagues in length ; but is of very une- : 
1 SECT. vil. OI e : 


qual breadth; it being in ſome places twenty, in ſome 
| | | „ | thirty, and in others forty leagues over. 

th a kind Of the ſmall Hands ſituated between Mindanao and Manila.| This iſland abounds both in rivers and lakes, the prin- 
the body, | | cipal of which is the lake of Bahia, which is near the city 
ch reaſon EFORE we give a particular account of Manila, the of Manila, and is about ninety miles in compaſs ; it is 


However, largeſt and moſt valuable of all the Philippine iſlands, | long and narrow, and has great plenty of fiſh : but it 1s 
| catching we ſhall deſcribe the ſituation of the moſt conſiderable of | infeſted with crocodiles, that devour both the men and 
ch others the ſmaller iſlands; for as the cuſtoms and manners of the | cattle which approach the banks. Near this great lake is 
rs are the inhabitants have been already mentioned, they need not a ſmall one upon a mountain, which the natives being 
occaſions be here repeated. unable to fathom, imagine it has no bottom; but it has 
cn Thirty leagues to the ſouthward of Mindanao is the | only ſome il]-taited ſiſh. 
, and the ille of Xoro, or Jol o, which is governed by a prince of | This iſland is extremely ſubject to earthquakes; by one 
F - its own. All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, and this | which happened in 1617 a mountain was levelled, and in 
KS, £10 | may be conſidered as the mart of all the Mooriſh kingdoms | 1625, a third part of the city of Manila was overthrown 
bas ag of the eaſt, It abounds in rice, and is the only iſland of | by another, and no leſs than three thouſand perſons periſh- 
; but — all the Philippines that has clephants, which here multi- ed in the ruins; and the following year they were again 
3 pl very faſt, becauſe the inhabitants, it is ſaid, never take | viſited with another, only ſomewhat leſs fatal, 
7 
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MAN IL A, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is eſteemed to 
be in general extremely healthy, and the water found 
upon it is ſaid to be the beſt in the world. It produces all 
the fruits of the warm climates, and has an excellent 
breed of horſes, ſuppoſed to be firſt carried thither from 
Spain. It is well ſituated both for the Indian and the 
Chineſe trade, and the bay and port of Manila, which is 
on its weſtern fide, is perhaps the moſt remarkable on the 
whole globe, the bay being a circular baſon near ten 
leagues in diameter, and great part of it entirely Jand- 
locked. On the eaſt fide of this bay ſtands the city of 
Manila. The port, peculiar to the city, is called Ca- 
bite, and lies near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in 
this port all the ſhips employed in the Acapulco trade are 
uſually ſtationed. 

The city of Manila, the capital of the iſland, is in a 
healthy ſituation ; it is well watered, and is in the neigh- 
bourhood of a very fruitful and plentiful country ; but as 
the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade to Acapulco, 
it lays under ſome diſadvantages, from the difficulty there 
is in getting to ſea to the eaſtward ; for the paſlage is 
among iſlands and through channels, where the Spaniards, 
from their unſkilfulneſs in marine affairs, waſte much 
time, and arc often in great danger. | 

This city, which is Yo e and populous, ſtands at the 
foot of a ridge of high hills fronting the harbour. The 
houſes are ſpacious, ſtrong, and covered with tiles; and 
the ſtreets large and regular, with a market place in the 
midſt, and it has _ handſome churches and convents, 
the principal of which are a cathedral, which is large, but 
not much adorned on the inſide. The college of Jeſuits 
is a great building, adorned with arches and ſpacious 
dormitories. Adjoining to it is the college of St. Joſeph, 
which has forty collegians, who ſtudy humanity, philo- 
ſophy, and divinity. The collegians are cloathed in 
purple, and have red cloth gowns, and the graduates, by 
way of diſtinction, wear ſomething like a collar of the 


Xs fame cloth. | 


There are alſo in Manila ſeveral churches, chapels, 
convents, and hoſpitals that are endowed : in the convent 
of the church of Miſericordia, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, 
are received the orphan daughters of Spaniards and Muſ- 
tees, who are born of Spanih and Indian parents: theſe 
have a portion of three or four hundred pieces of eight 
paid for them, and if they chooſe to be nuns, they have a 
ſuitable annual allowance. The inſide of their churches 
and chapels are extremely rich; that of St. Auſtin's in 
particular has fifteen altars richly guilt, but moſt of the 
public ſtructures are built of wood, on account of th 
frequent earthquakes in theſe iſlands. | 


SECT. X. 
Of the Government of Manila, and the Number of the People 
ſubjef to Spain. 

Tx Spaniards have a captain-genera], who keeps his 

court in the city of Manila. This is one of the 
moſt profitable poſts under the king of Spain, and moſt of 
the grandees would be ambitious of obtaining it, were 
not this iſland at fo great a diſtance from Europe. This 
officer has under him twenty-two alcades, or governors of 
towns and provinces, two of whom reſide in the city of 
Manila: one having the government of the Europeans, and 
the other that of the Aſiatics. There is alſo a tribunal of 
three or four judges, in which the captain-general pre- 
{ides, though he has no voice; for when their opinions 
are equal, he appoints ſome doctor of laws to give the 
caſting- vote. Both theſe judges and the ſolicitor for the 
crown have their places for life, and cannot be turned out 
by the viceroy; but all military employments are in his 
gift, and he appoints the governors of provinces : he has 
likewiſe the nomination of the captains of the galeons 
which fail every year to Spain, which poſt is ſaid to be 
worth fifty thouſand crowns a year. The viceroy uſually 
Feeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers in the 
city, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 


mand in other parts of the country. The pay of each man 
is two yn of eight and fifty pounds of rice a month, 
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The captain-general is no ſooner recaiicy, than procl. 
mation is made for all perſons within ſixty-days to con. 
and exhibit their complaints againſt him; he then unde, 
goes a trial, his ſucceſſor being frequently his judge; n 
this trial being over, he is ſent back to Spain, with an 20. 
count of his conduct, and of the proceedings againſt him 

As to the eccleſiaſtical government, there is an arch. 
biſhop at Manila elected by the king, who determine 3 
appeals from his ſuffragan biſhops, as well as all affairs in 
his own dioceſe: but there lies an appeal from him to the 
pope's delegate, who reſides in one of the Philippines, Th, 
revenue of the archbiſhop amounts to ſix thouſand piecy, 
of eight per annum, which he receives from the croyq. 
and that of the biſhops of Sibu, Camerines, and Cagus. 
yan, five thouſand. Beſides, that there may be no inter. 
miſſion in the care of fouls before a new prelate can ar. 
rive, there conſtantly reſides at Manila a titular biſhoy 
or coadjutor, who aſſiſts in the firſt vacant church. Then 
is alſo a court of inquiſition at Manila, under the con- 
duct of a principal inquiſitor appointed by the court of in. 
quiſition at Mexico. 

The Chineſe had formerly the dominion of great par 
of the ſea-coaſt, and it is ſaid three or four thouſand of 
their deſcendants ſtil] remain in this iſland ; and being the 
only mechanics and artiſans of the country, the Spaniarg; 
are unable to do without them, and therefore ſuffer then 
to profeſs their religion at Manila, which is a favour th 
do not uſually grant in their colonies. "Theſe have hoy. 
ever an alcade and other Spaniſh officers appointed over 
them, whoſe ſalary they are obliged to pay; and, beſides 
other duties and taxes to the crown of Spain, they are 
ſaid to pay no leſs than ten thouſand pieces of eight per 
annum only for the liberty of gaming a few days at the 
beginning of every new year. Their uſual game is called 
matua, which is no more than even or odd; a ſmall heap 
of money being laid down, a perſon gueſſes whether the 
number of pieces in the heap be even or odd. If he 
gueſles right, he wins the heap; if not, he pays as much 
as he would have won. The Spaniards do not permit any 
of the Chineſe to remain in the houſe of a Chriſtian in the 
night-time, nor after it is dark to have any light or fire in 
their own, 

There are ſuppoſed to be in all theſe iſlands about two 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls ſubject to the king of 
Spain, and yet it is computed that theſe do not amount 
to the twelfth part of the people who inhabit the Philip- 
pines. Every maſter of a family under the governmen' 
of the Spaniards pays an annual duty of ten rials, and 
every ſingle man above eighteen and under ſixty, pays five 
rials; and the ſaid ſum is ſaid to be paid by every ſingle 
| vgs who is upwards of twenty-four and under fifty year: 
of age. | 

As the inhabitants are a mixture of people conſiſting o 
Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, &c. their complexions are 
as different, conſiſting of white, tawny, and black. Ther: 
are computed to be about three thouſand ſouls within the 
walls of the city, and as many more in the Chineſe ſuburb 
There are beſides other large ſuburbs, that conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral Indian nations, who live near the river in houſes buil 
on wooden pillars ; and beyond the ſuburbs, on both fide: 
the river, gardens, farms, and country houſes, extend : 
great way up into the country, and afford an agrecabl: 
proſpect. The inhabitants of the mountains live unde! 
the ſhelter of great trees, or in ſmall huts made of thei 
branches; and when they have eaten up the fruit, and th 
roots proper for nouriſhment that are to be found neal 
them, they remove to another place. 
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Of the Trade of Manila, and the Manner in which the Ships © 
| 2 2 ſail to Acapulco. The taking of that Iſland by th 
ngliſh. 


* — 


ANILA, from its excellent port placed in a manne! 
between the rich kingdoms of the Eaſt and Weſt 


M 


was once conſidered as the beſt ſituation for trade in the 
known world, eſpecially when the Molucca iſlands wer: 


under the ſame goyernment ; for the Spaniards had the! 


the 
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che beſt ſhare of the Eaſt as well as the Weſt Indies. Hi. 
ther diamonds and other precious ſtones were brought from 
Golconda ; ſilver, from New Spain and Peru; nutmegs 
and cloves, from the Moluccas; cinnamon, from Ceylon; 

per, from Sumatra and Java; filks, from Bengal; 
campbire, from Borneo; benjamin and ivory from Cam- 
bogia ; china-ware, and ſilks, from China; and formerly 
two or three ſhips came every year from Japan, freighted 
with ſilver, amber, ſilks, cabinets, and other japan- ware, 
in exchange for hides, wax, and the fruits of the country. 
But notwithſtanding the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt are 
curtailed, yet now two veſſels annually ſail to Acapulco, 
in New Spain, loaded with the produce and manufactures 

b, and return chiefly freighted with ſilver. 

The trade carried on from Manila to China, and dif- 
ſerent parts of India, is principally for ſuch commodities 
as are intended to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico and 
peru. Theſe are ſpices, all forts of Chineſe ſilks and 
manufactures, particularly filk ſtockings, of which, it is 
ſaid, fifty thouſand pair are uſually ſhipped in each cargo; 
great quantities of Indian ſtuffs, as chints and calicoes, 
with gold-ſmita's work, and other articles, chiefly made 
at the city of Manila, 

All the inhabjtants of Manila do not enjoy the benefit 
of trading to Acapulco. T he ſhips employed in this com- 
merce are found by the king of Spain, who pays the of- 
ficers and crew, and the tonage is divided into a certain 
number of balcs, all of the ſame ſize. Theſe are diſtri- 
buted among the convents at Manila, but principally to 
the jeſuits, as a donation to enable them to ſupport their 
miſſions for the propagation of the catholic faith. Thus 
the convents have a right to embark ſuch a quantity of 
goods on board the Manila ſhip as amount to the tonage 
of their bales; or if they do not chooſe to be n 
concerned in trade, they may ſell this privilege to others; 
and when the merchant to whom they ſell their ſhare is 
unprovided with a ſtock, it is not uncommon for the 
convents to lend him conſiderable ſums of money on bot- 


| 2 | 
The trade is limited by the royal edicts to a certain 


value, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed. This 
limitation is ſaid to be fix hundred thouſand dollars; but 
it does not fall much ſhort of three millions of dollars. 

As the greateſt ſhare of the treaſure returned from Aca- 
pulco is again diſperſed into different parts of India, and 
as all European nations have generally eſteemed it good 
policy to keep their American ſettlements in an immediate 
dependance on their mother country, without permitting 
them to carry on directly any gainful trade with other 
powers ; many remonſtrances have been preſented to the 
court of Spain againſt this Indian trade allowed to the 
kingdom of Mexico. It has been urged, that the filk 
manufactures of Valencia, and other parts of Spain, are 
by this means greatly prejudiced, and the linens carried 
from Cadiz much injured in their ſale ; fince the Chineſe 
ſilks coming almoſt directly to Acapulco can be afforded 
conſiderably cheaper there than any European manufac- 
tures of equal goodneſs, and the cotton from the coalt of 
Coromandel ſupply the place of the European linens. So 
that the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru too 
little dependant upon Spain for a ſupply of their neceſlaries, 
and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable quantity of 
ſilver, the greateſt part of which, were this trade pro- 
hibited, would centre in Spain, either in payment for 

paniſh commodities, or in gains to the Spaniſh mer- 
chants : whereas, now the 42 advantage received from 
it is, the enriching the jeſuits, and a few particular per- 
lons at the other extremity of the world. Theſe argu- 
ments fo far influenced Don Joſeph Patintho, who was 
formerly prime miniſter, and an enemy to the jeſuits, that 
about the year 1725 he reſolved to aboliſh this trade, and 
to permit no Indian commodities to be introduced into any 
of the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt Indies, except ſuch as 
were brought thither by the regiſter ſhips from Europe. 

ut the powerful intrigues of the jeſuits prevented this re- 
gulation from taking place, 

The trade between Manila and Acapulco is generally 
carried on in one, or at moſt two annual ſhips. Theſe ſail 
from Manila in about July, and arrive at Acapulco in De- 
cember, January, or February following; and having there 


S? 


Ciſpoled of their effects, ieturn for Manila in March, and 
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uſually arrive there in June, Thus a whole year is nearly 
taken up in the voyage. For this reaſon, though one ſhip 
is only freighted at a time, yet another is always ready 
when that arrives. Hence there are always three or four 
{tout ſhips, that in caſe of any accident the trade may not 
be ſuſpended. The largeſt is deſcribed as little leſs than 
one of our firſt-rate men of war, and ſometimes has twelve 
hundred men on board ; and though their other ſhips zre 
far inferior in bulk, yet they are ſtout large veſſels, of the 
burthen of twelve hundred tons and upwards, and gene- 
rally carry fifty guns, and have on board from three hun- 
cared and fifty to fix hundred hands, paſſengers included. 
For theſe and many other obſervations in relation to 
Manila, and the important branch of trade carried on be- 
tween that city and Acapulco, we are indebted to Com- 
modore Anſon's Voyage; from which we ſhall, for the 
ſatisfaction of the curious, give a circumſtantial detail of 
the navigation from thence to Ac:pulco. The ſhip hav- 
ing received her cargo on board, and being fitted for the 
ſea, generally weighs from the mole of Cabite about the 
middle of July, when the weſterly monſoon ſets in. Its 
ſailing through the channel, called the Boccadero to the 
eaſtward, is ſo troubleſome a navigation, that it is ſome- 
times the end of Auguſt before they complete it. When 
they have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentangled from 
the iſlands, they ſteer to the north-eaſt till they arrive in 
the latitude of thirty degrees, or upwards, where they ex- 
pect to meet with weſterly winds, before which they 
ſtretch away for California; and never let go her anchor 
till ſhe arrives on that coaſt. This voyage ſeldom takes 
up leſs time than fix months, and the ſhip being deeply 
laden with merchandize, and crowded with people, it — 
appear ſurpriſing how they can be ſupplied with a ſtock of 
freſh water for ſo long a voyage; and this being done by 
a method extremely ſingular, it deſerves to be particu- 
larly mentioned. 
heir water is preſerved on board, not in caſks, but 
in earthen-jars, that almoſt reſemble the large oil-jars we 
often ſee in Europe. When the Manila ſhip firſt puts to 
ſea, ſhe has on board a much greater quantity of water 
than can be ſtowed between decks, and the jars which 
contain it are hung all about the ſhrouds and itays, ſo as 
to exhibit at a diſtance a very odd appearance. Though 
theſe jars are much more manageable than caſks, and are 
liable to no leakage, unleſs they are broken; yet a fix, or 
even a three months ſtore of water, could never, by any 
management, be ſtowed in a-ſhip ſo loaded; and therefore, 
without ſome other ſupply, this navigation could not be 
performed: but this ſupply ſeems at firit ſight ſo extremely 
precarious, that it is amazing ſuch numbers ſhould run 
the hazard of periſhing by the moſt dreadful of all deaths. 
In ſhort, their only method of obtaining a freſh ſupply of 
water is by the rains they meet with between the lati- 
tudes of thirty and forty degrees north, and which they 
are always prepared to catch ; for they take with them a 
great number of mats, which, whenever the rain deſcends, 
they range ſlopingly againſt the gunwale, from one end 
of the ſhip to the other, their lower edges reſting on a 
large ſplit bamboo; whence all the water that falls on 
the mats drains into the bamboos, which conveys it into 
the jars. However accidental this method of furniſhing 
themſelves with water may appear, it hath been never 
known to fail; and it is common for them, when their 
voyage is a little longer than uſual, to fill all their jars 
ſeveral times over. | 
In 1742, Commodore Anſon took near this iſland a large 
Acapulco ſhip, in which was one million three hundred 
and thirteen thouſand eight hundred and forty- three pieces 
of eight, and thirty-five thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- 
two ounces of virgin filver, beſides ſome cochineal and 
other commodities, which be brought to England in 
1744. | 
i; REY the concluſion of the laſt war, when Spain, 
upon the moſt idle pretences, joined with France to put 
a ſtop to the amazing ſucceſſion of victories, with which 
Providence had bleſſed our arms, it was reſolved to attack. 
Manila. Vice-admiral Corniſh aud general Draper were 


directed to go upon this expedition: the troops allotted for 
the enterprize were only the ſcventy ninth regiment, and a 
company of royal artillery ; but the governor and council 
of Madrafs furniſh:d them with thirty of their artillery, fix 

hui.dred 
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hundred of their ſeapoys, a company of caffrees, another 
of tapazes, and another of pioneers, with two companies 
of Frenchmen who had inliſted in their ſcrvice, and ſome 
hundred of unarmed Laſcars; to which rear-admiral Cor- 
niſh added a fine battalion of five hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, and two hundred and ſeventy marines; the whole 
force for the land-operations amounting to two thouſand, 
three hundred men; who, with the neceſſary ſtores, em- 
barked on board his majeſty's ſquadron, and two India 
ſhips employed as tranſports. 

Oa the 23d of September, 1762, they anchored in 
Manila-bay, and the next day, having in vain ſummoned 
the city to ſurrender, a part of the troops landed in the 
evening near a church and village called Malata, about 
two miles to the ſouth of Manila; while the frigates kept 
up a briſk fire to protect their flanks, and diſperſe the 
enemy, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, that began to 
aſſemble, in order to oppoſe their deſcent. This had the 
delired effect, for they retired, and left a clear coaſt; but 
a violent ſurf which aroſe, daſhed many of the boats to 

icces, and damaged the arms and ammunition. The 

Cagi, however, having formed on the beach, marched 
and took poſſeſſion of Malata, while the Spaniards of the 
city of Manila were employed in burning part of the 
ſuburbs. 

On the twenty-fifth they ſeized the port of Polveriſta, 
which the Spaniards had abandoned ; and the ſame day 
colonel Monſon, with two hundred men, took poſſeſſion 
of the church of Hermita, about nine hundred yards from 
the city, and the prieſt's houſe was made the head- 
quarters. They ſoon found that the monſoon had broke 
upon them, the rains that fell deluged the country, and 
made it impoſſible to encamp. This poſt was therefore 
of the utmoſt conſequence, both from its ſtrength and the 
great ſhelter it afforded ; and therefore, to ſecure it, ma- 
jor More marched up with the ſeventy-ninth regiment, 
Then proceeding ſtill nearer to the city, they advanced, un- 
der cover of the houſes, to the church of St. Jago, which 
is ſituated near the ſea, and within three hundred yards of 

the city. : 

Mean while the ſurf continuing dangerous, and the 
rains increaſing, the landing of the artillery and ſtores 
was attended with great hazard, and the remaining troops 
were put on ſhore with ſome loſs; but the courage and 
activity of the ſeamen ſurmounted all obſtacles. The next 
day the Spaniards, who had before endeavoured in vain to 
diſlodge them, took poſſeſſion of a church about two hun- 
dred yards to the right of St. Jago, and began a can- 
nonade with two field-pieces upon the right flank of the 
poſt ; but a party being ſent againſt them, they were ſoon 
driven back into the town, with ſuch precipitation, that 
they left one of the field- pieces upon the glacis, and co- 
lonel Monſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond 
church ; for as they had neither a ſufficient number of 
men, nor dry ground to make regular approaches, they were 

forced, by their critical ſituation, into theſe raſh meaſures. 

From the top of this laſt poſt they had a perfe& view of 
the enemy's works, and found that the front they were 
obliged to attack was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego 
and St. Andrew, with orillons and retired flanks, a rave- 
lin, which covered the rqyal gate, a wet ditch, covered- 
way, and glacis. The baſtions, which were in excellent 
order, were lined with a great number of fine braſs can- 
non ; but their ravelin was not armed, the covered-way 
was out of repair, the glacis was low, and the ditch not 

carried round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego; 
which determined them to attack it, and a ſmall part of 
the ſeventy-ninth regiment, under the brave captain 
Fletcher, had the courage to approach the walls and found 
the ditch, which they found to be about thirty yards 
broad, and the depth of the water only five feet: while 
the Spaniards, firing from their baſtion, killed or wounded 
three of theſe bold adventurous men. 

The great extent of this populous city rendering it im- 
poſſible for the beſiegers to inveſt it, two ſides were con- 
ſtantly open to the Spaniards, who made uſe of this ad- 
vantage by introducing ſupplies of men and proviſions, 
and the gariſon of eight hundred men was augmented 
by ten thouſand Indians, a fierce and barbarous people : 
but no difficulty Joe check the ardour of the troops, 
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who made faſcines and gabions, opened batteries, and 
continued-their bombardment day and night. | 

Mean while the governor ſent a flag of truce to apolo- 
gize for ſome barbarities committed by the —_ who 
had murdered ſome ſtraggling ſeamen, and to deſire that 
his nephew, who had been taken in the bay, might be 
ſent aſhore, This requeſt was granted, and lieutenant 
Fry was ordered to conduct him into the town with a flag 
of truce : but as that gentleman was advancing with him, 
a large party of the garriſon, intermixed with Indians, 
making a ſally, the barbarians, without reſpecting his 
character, inhumanly murdered him, mangling his body 
in a moſt ſhocking manner ; and alſo mortally wounded a 
gentleman who endeavoured to fave him : when it bein 
evident that the Indians alone were guilty of this horrid 
piece of barbarity, our ſoldiers ſhewed them no mercy, 

At length the weather grew ſo tempeſtuous, that the 
whole ſquadron was in danger, and all communication 
with it was cut off; while the violence of the ſtorm forced 
the South-Sea- Caftle ſtore-ſhip, from her anchors, and 
drove her aſhore; but even in this ſituation ſhe was of 
great uſe, by infalading the whole ſea-beach to the ſouth- 
ward, and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, who 
menaced the Polveriſta and the Engliſh magazines at the 
Malata. The deluge of rain and the roaring of the wind 
continuing, the enemy ſeemed to truſt entirely to the ele- 
ments; while the archbiſhop, who acted as governor, 
| out that an angel of the Lord was gone forth to de- 

roy their enemies, like the hoſt of Sennacharib. 

But the weather no ſooner became moderate, than, by 
the ſkill and management of major Barker and the officers 
under him, a freſh battery ſilenced twelve pieces of cannon 
on the baſtion of St. Diego : yet ſoon after one thouſand 
of the Indians attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen, 
This was performed on the fourth of October, three hours 
before day, when their approach was favoured by a multi- 
tude of thick buſhes that grew upon the fide of a rivulet, 
which they paſſed in the night; and, by keeping cloſe, 
eluded the vigilance of the patroles. Colonel Monſon and 
captain Fletcher, with the picquets, were ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, who bravely kept their poſts, and 
were ſatisfied with repulſing them till day-break ; though 
the Indians, armed with bows, arrows, and lances, ad- 
vanced to the very muzzles of their pieces, and died gnaw- 
ing of the bayonets; but it no ſooner grew light, than a 
freſh picquet of the ſeventy-ninth regiment appearing, 
mm fled with the loſs of three hundred men, 

carce were theſe Indians diſperſed, when another body 
of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked the 
church which the Engliſh had before taken from the Spa- 
niards, and forcing the ſeapoys from their poſt in it, took 
poſſeſſion of the top, from whence they killed and wounded 
ſeveral of our people, who were entirely expoſed to all their 
weapons: yet the European ſoldiers, with great firmneſs 
and patience, maintained their poſt behind that ſtructure; 
and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of ſome field- pieces, diſ- 
lodged the enemy. 

This was the enemy's laſt effort: all their Indians, ex- 
cept eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſſes, return- 
ed home: and the fire of our batteries, which had been a 
little interrupted by theſe attacks, was renewed with greater 
ſpirit than ever. A conſiderable breach being made, on 
the ſixth of October, at four o'clock in the morning, the 
troops, to give the leſs ſuſpicion, filed off in ſmall parties, 
and aſſembled at St. Jago's church. At day-break the 
walls being cleared by the cannon, fixty volunteers, under 
lieutenant Ruſſel, ſupported by a body of grenadiers, at 
the ſignal of a general diſcharge of the artillery and mor- 
tars, with the greateſt intrepidity, ruſhed on to the al- 
ſault, under the cover of a thick ſmoke, that blew directly 
upon the town: they were cloſely followed by the engi- 
neers, the pioneers, and others to clear and enlarge the 
breach, and make lodgments in caſe the enemy ſhould be 
too r nagar Then advanced colonel Monſon 
and major More, at the head of two grand diviſions of the 
ſeventy-ninth, the battalion of ſeamen followed next, ſuſ- 
tained by the other two diviſions of the ſeventy-ninth, 
and the company's troops cloſed the rear. They all mount 
ed the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity ; up® 
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ſword, and from the lofty houſes that ſurround the 
rand ſquare. Three hundred men were drowned in at- 
tempting to eſcape over the river : mean while the gover- 
nor and principal officers retired to the citadel, where they 
were glad to ſurrender at diſcretion, and were admitted 
riſoners of war on their parole of honour while all the 
ndians who were taken were diſmiſſed in ſafety, The 
le and their effects were taken under his majeſty's 
protection 3 and they were freely allowed to enjoy their 


1 10g 


religion, liberties, and trade: on the other hand, the Spa- 


niards conſented to pay four millions of dollars, and to 
deliver up the port of Cavite and the Citadel, with all the 
iſlands and forts dependent on Manila, to his majeſty ; 
with all the military ſtores and magazines, for the preſer- 
vation of the town and their effects. The Engliſh alſo 
took ſeveral large ſhips, and among the reſt the Santiſſimo 
Trinidad, bound for Acapulco. | 

But before this agreeable news had reached England, 
the peace was concluded, by which it was agreed, that 


any acquiſitions made of the Philippine iſlands ſhould be 
reſtored to Spain, 


CHAP. VIE. 


Of the Ifland of CELEBES, or 


SECT. L 
I: Situation, Extent, Climate, Plants, and Animals. 


O the ſouth of Mindanao lies the iſland of Celebes, 
or Macaſlar, which is called the key of the Spice 
Iſlands, It extends from one degree thirty minutes north 
latitude to five degrees thirty minutes ſouth, and from 116 
to 124 degrees eaſt longitude, and is ſituated to the eaſt of 
the great iſland of Borneo. From the ſouth-weſt point to 
the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in length, and 
in the broadeſt part it is near two hundred miles over, 
On the ſouth part of the iſland is a bay ſeven or eight 
leagues wide, that runs forty or fifty leagues into the 
country; and on the eaſt fide of the iſland are ſeveral bays 
and harbours, and many ſmall iſlands and ſhoals. The 
country is there low, flat, and watered by _ ſmall 
rivulets ; but towards the north the land riſes in hills. 

The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying under 
the line is ſubjeCt to great rains. The time of the nor- 
thern monſoons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon ; but if theſe 
fail to blow the accuſtomed time, which very ſeldom hap- 
pens, great numbers of people are ſwept away by ſickneſs, 
In the country are mines of gold, copper, and tin ; but it 
does not appear that any great uſe is made of them. The 
gold they have is chiefly found in the ſands of the rivers, 
and at the bottoms of the hills, where it is waſhed down 
by the torrents. | 

Their woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within the 
tropics, They have particularly ebony, calamback, and 
ſanders, with ſeveral forts of wood proper for dying. The 
bamboos are remarkably large, ſome being four or five 
fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter , theſe they 
make uſe of in building their houſes and boats, | 

Their fruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- 
pines; but the ſormer are ſaid to have a more delicious 
favour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to floods. 
The plains are here covered with the cotton ſhrub, which 
dears a red flower, and when that falls, leaves a head 
about the ſize of a walnut, from whence the cotton is 
drawn; and that which grows in this iſtand is eſteemed 
the fineſt in all India, | 

They have pepper and ſugar of their own growth, and 
Alſo great plenty of betel and areca ; but neither nutmegs, 
mace, nor cloves : though they formerly imported ſuch 
quantities from the Spice Iſlands, that they had not only 
ſufficient for their own uſe, but fold great quantities of 
thoſe ſpices to foreigners. 

Their rice is ſaid to be better than in other parts of the 

aſt Indies, and from its goodneſs alone the natives are 
thought to be of a ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of the 
continent, This iſland produces great quantities of opium, 
Which is much admired by the natives, who make it up in 
little pills, which they often diſſolve in water, and ſprinkle 


their tobacco with it, T hoſe who are ulzd to this flow 
, 


MACASSAR. 


| poiſon can never leave it off; they are lulled as it were 


into a pleaſing dream, and intoxicated as if with ſtrong 
liquor, but it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits and ſhor- 
tens their lives. When they enter into battle, they put 
about the quantity of two pins heads of it into a pipe of 
tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, than 
they become almoſt inſenſible of wounds or danger while 
the effect continues. 

The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produced in the country. 
[n theſe fatal mixtures they dip the point of their daggers, 
and the darts they blow through their hollow trunks : 
and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty years, the 
fatal venom {till continues, and the leaſt wound proves 
mortal; and ſo ſuddenly does the poiſon ſeize the vitals, 
that a criminal being by way of experiment wounded in 
the toe by one of theſe little pointed darts he died, though 
two European ſurgeons, who ſtood by, cut off the part as 


ſoon as it was wounded, 


Some of theſe poiſonous plants ſo nearly reſemble that 
which produces opium, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other ; yet lit is obſerved, that the cattle 
have ſuch ſagacity that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb, 
and if they happen to tread near one, will haſtily fly from it, 
as if they knew better than man the danger of approach- 
ing ſuch fatal plants. 

Few countries in the world afford larger or better cattle 
than the iſland of Celebes ; but there are ſuch numbers of 
large monkies, and baboons, that they are dangerous to 


| travellers, and a man ought to be well armed in order ta 


defend himſelf againſt them. Some of them have no tails, 
but others have very long ones. Some walk on fours, 
and others are ſaid to walk upright like men, and never 
to uſe their fore feet but as hands. The white are as big 
as an Engliſh maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the 
{traw-coloured, and the black ; but their principal ſpight 
is ſaid to be at women; for if they meet with one alone, 
they will call their companions together, and, if not pre- 
vented, ſtrangle her and pull her into a thouſand pieces. 
They are ſaid to be maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping 
in bodies are too hard for any of the wild beaſts ; but they 
are much afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous 
ſize, and continually make war upon them. It is even 
ſaid they will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, 
and devour them. In ſome of theſe monkeys is found the 
bezoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and is con- 
ſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats. 

"They have abundance of ſmall horſes for riding, but 
uſe no other ſaddle, than a painted cloth without any ſtir- 
rups ; and a cord with a wooden bit ſerves them for a bri- 
dle. Theſe horſes have very bad hoofs, and are never 
ſhod, nor are they ever put to drawing, for that is ſolely 
performed by oxen and buffaloes. | 

There is but one conſiderable river in the iſland, and 


that is much infeſted by crocudiles, 
Pie D d SECT. 


A 


106 SYSTEM OF 


SECT. IL 


by the Perſons, Dreſs, Genius, Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the Natives; the Education of their Children; their Food, 
and the manner in which they ſit at their Meals. 


HE inhabitants of this iſland are of a moderate ſta- 
ture, they are of a ſwarthy complexion ; their 
cheek-bones riſe very high, and their noſe is generally flat, 
which is eſteemed a beauty, and nearly as much pains is 
taken io flatten them in their infancy, as to make the 
Chineſe ladies have ſmall feet. Their hair, which 1s 
black and ſhining, is tied up, and when they are dreſſed 
is covered with a turban ; but at other times they wear 
a kind of hat with ſmall brims. 

The people in affluent circumſtances are cloathed in a 
veſt that reaches down to the knees, and is often made of 
brocaded ſilk or ſcarlet cloth with gold plate buttons; it 
has a ſtraight ſlecve like a waiſtcoat, and is buttoned at 
the wriſt, They wear likewiſe a rich ſaſh, the ends of 
which hang below the knees, and in it they wear their 
dagger, their knife and purſe. The cloaths of the poor 
people are made of cotton. None of them wear ſtockings 
or ſhoes, but the quality ſometimes put on a kind of flip- 
pers or ſandals. They uſually dye their nails red, and 
their teeth either red or black. | 

The women have ſhifts of fine muſlin that reach down 
to their knees, the ſlecves are as ſtraight as a wailtcoat, 
and come no lower than the elbo s, the neck is fo nar- 
row and cloſe, that their breaſts are not ſeen; they alſo 
wear a kind of drawers or breeches made of filk or cotton, 
which fit cloſe upon them, and reach to the middle of the 
leg ; and the Jadies of quality have their breeches knees 
embroidered ; for they are excellent workwomen, and 
make their cloaths themſelves. When they go abroad, 
they throw over their ſhoulders a looſe. linen cloth, or a 
piece of ſtriped muſlin, which completely covers them. 
They have no other head-dreſs but their hair tied up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, with ſome curls that 
fall gracefully on their necks. Their hair is perfumed and 


oiled, which adds to its natural blackneſs, and gives it a, 


gloſs. The men alone wear jewels in their hair, for the 
women have no other ornaments than a gold chain about 
their nec:s. | 

Their bodies are ſtrong and robuſt, and being natura!ly 
induſtrious, they are ready to undergo any fatigue. They 
are addicted to arms, and being conſidered as the beſt ſol- 
diers on that fide of India, are hired into the ſervice of 
other princes and ſtates, in the ſame manner as the Swiſs 
are in Europe. They are even frequently employed by 
the Europeans, who have ſometimes ſuffered for uſing 
them with too much ſeverity, which is a treatment they 
cannot bear, and accordingly never fail to revenge it. 

Theſe people have excellent memories, and are ſo handy 
and quick of apprehenſion, that they will imitate any 
thing they ſee, and would probably become good profici- 
ents in all the arts and ſciences had they good maſters to 
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may probably prompt them to commit many acts of yig. 
lence, in return for the treatment they have rece;ved ; but 
they certainly do not all deſerve this character ; for the 
Dutch themſelves acknowledge, that abundance of the 
natives live under the protection of their forts, and bein 
made free burgeſles, carry on a conſiderable trade with 
them. 

As to the women of Celebes, they appear remarkah| 
chaſte and reſerved, and it is their intereſt to be fo ; for thi 
leaſt ſmile or glance at any but their huſbands is thought 
a ſufficient reaſon for a divorce, The women dare ng 
admit of a viſit, even from a brother, except it be in ti 
preſence of the huſband, who may lawfully kill any mat 
he finds alone with his wife, or on whom ſhe has con. 
ferred any mark of her favour. The man, on the othe 
hand, may keep as many wives and concubines as h. 
pleaſes, and nothing is more ignominious than the wan 
of children, and having but one wife, This love of wo 
men, and deſire of children, is here univerſal, and th 
happineſs of a man is rated according to the number o 
his women and children. | 

The women of faſhion are, however, allowed at cer 
tain feſtivals to go abroad, and ſpend their time in pull; 
company, in dancing and other diverſions ; but the mei 
do not mix with them: however, they have the pleafur 
of ſeeing and being ſeen, which makes them 1mpaticut] 
wait for thoſe happy times. | 

They rub the limbs of their infants warn oil to rende 
them nimble and active, and this is the ht to be on 
reaſon, why a lame or crouked perſon is ....:dly ever fee 
among them, The male children of perions of rank, | 
is ſaid, are always taken from their mothers at |: « 
ſeven years of age, and committed to the care vi n. 
diſtant relation, to prevent their being too much 1ndui. co 
and rendered cffeminate by the mother's fond care 
They are ſent to {choul to their pricits, who teaCciz them t 
read, write, and caſt up accompts, and of whom the 
learn the precepts of the Koran. Their characters ver 
nearly reſemble the Arabic, which is not ſtrange, if 
be true, as ſome have aſlerted, that the anceſtors of man 
of them were Arabians, Every child is alſo bred up t 
ſome handicraft trade, and if they are of quality, they ar 
likewiſe taught ſeveral ſports, and martial exerciſes. 
| Children are generally matched by their parents in the 
infancy, and ſometimes ſoon after they are born. M he 
the youth is ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, and h. 
gone through his exerciſes, he is allowed to wait on h 
miſtreſs, and ſoon after to marry her. The exerciſcs tauy} 
to youth are learning to ride, to diſcharge a fuſee, to dra 
the bow, handle his ſcymeter and dagger, and to tho 
the little darts already mentioned througli a ſmooth trun 
of ebony, or other wood, This dart is pointed with th 
tooth of a ſea-hth dipt in poifon; and with theſe they at 
ſaid to hit a ſmall mark at the diſtance of fourſcore yard: 
One who has made arms his profeſſion is fo much a ger 
tleman, that he will ſeldom ſubmit after wards to huibar 
dry, or any mean employment. 

They have games not unlike draughts and cheſs ; bu 
as they are prohibited playing for money, they ſeldom qual 


inſtru them. They ſeem inſpired with juſt ideas of ho- | rel on theſe occaſions. They are fond of flying a papt 


nour and friendſhip, and there are inſtances of many of 
them who have expoſed their lives even in the defence of 
foreigners and Chriſtians, and of others who have gene- 
rouſly relieved and ſupported people in diſtreſs, with 
whom they have even ſhared their eſtates. Their love of 
liberty was alſo ſo ſtrong, that they could not bear the 
thoughts of being enſlaved by the Dutch ; nor did they 
ſubmit to that nation till they had long ſtruggled in vain 


war, in which almoſt the whole force of the Dutch in 
India was employed againſt them. They are indeed haſt 
and paſſionate ; but this ſudden fury is ſoon over, and if 
they are in the wrong they will readily condemn their own 
heat and raſhneſs, 

This is the account given of them by the Engliſh who 
traded to this iſland before it was entirely ſubdued : but 
the Dutch repreſent them as naturally thieves, traitors, 
and murderers, and add, that it is not ſafe for any Chriſtian 
to venture, after it is dark, without the walls of the 
Dutch forts, or to travel at any time far into the country. 
Their love of liberty, and averſion to their conquerors, 


them, nor are there an 


taught to dreſs ſuch diſhes as are in uſe amongſt them. 
to preſerve their freedom, and after a long and expenſive 


kite, and even old men are pleaſed with it; and coc 
fighting is one of their greateſt diverſions. 

The girls are taught to read and write, and inſtrudde 
in all kinds of houſewifery, They learn to ſpin, to ſev 
to embroider, and make their own and the men's cloazh: 
for there are neither taylors nor mantua-makers amor 
cooks, and therefore they al 


Their common food is rice, herbs, roots, fiſh, at 
fruit. They have likewiſe beef, kid, and poultry, whic 
being boiled, and high ſeaſoned with ſpices, is cut in ſma 
pieces and laid by their rice; but they eat very little fleſ 
They have only two meals a day, one at eight or nine 
the morning, and the other about ſun-ſet, which is the 
principal and heartieft meal: the reſt of the day ti 
chew betel and areca, or ſmoke tobacco, with a mixtu 
of opium. Their uſual drink is water or ſherbet ; th 
alſo drink chocolate, tea, and coffee, the firſt of whi' 
they procure from the Spaniards of the Philippines. Ih. 
have likewiſe palm wine and arrack. 
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At their meals they fit croſs-legged on the floor, and 
have low japan tables, on which their proviſions are ſet 
in diſhes of filver, copper, or wood. No ſpoons, knives, 
forks, or napkins are uſed, but they take up the rice with 
their hands, and making it up in lumps, put it in their 
mouths. There are but few ſlaves in the country, the 
Jaws prohibiting their making flaves of their brethren of 
the ſame faith; and on this account they are more active 
and induſtrious than other nations, from their being uſed 
to labuur, and to do their work themſelves. Their great 
men are, however, never without a train of vaſſals or 
hired ſervants when they appear in public ; but many of 
them are only hired upon theſe occaſions, and may be had 
upon very reaſonable terms. 

Their houſes are built with ebony, and other fine wood 
of various colours, and the inſide being rubbed every day, 
makes the wood look more beautiful than any wainſcot. 
They are in other reſpects very neat, and have their mats 
and carpets upon which they fit, duſted every morning, 
and belides have veſſels to ſpit in when they chew their 
betel, or ſmoke tobacco, They have little furniture, beſides 
the neceſſary utenſils of their kitchens. The reſt of the 
houſh.J1d goods conſiſt of carpets and couches, on which 
they ſleep; pillows and cuſhions, and the little tables on 
which they eat. At their viſits a carpet and cuſhion is al- 
ways brought for the ſtrangers to fit upon, as chairs are 
ſer in Europe. 

MM. Je Bougainville in his voyage round the world, un- 
dertaken by order of the French king, touched at this 
ilaud in 1768 ; he deſcribes it as delightfully variegated 
by mountains, hills and vallies, and cloathed with an ex- 
uberance of verdure. 


SE C3. DB 


Of their Buildings; with a Neſcription of the City of Ma- 
Ca3SAR, Of the Government and Laws of the Country. 
Of their Marriages and Funerals. 


HE city of MacassaR is ſeated on the banks of the 
great river above mentioned, and here the Dutch 
Eaſt India company have a ſtrong fort, defended by a nu- 
merous artillery, and a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred 
men. The ſtreets are wide and neat, but not paved, and 
trees are planted on each fide, The palaces, moſques, 
and houſes of the great are of ſtone, but thoſe of the 
meaner fort are of wood of various colours, built on pil- 
lars, and the roofs covered with palm or cocoa leaves. 
Along the ſtreets are ſhops, and there are alſo large mar- 
ket places, where a market is held twice in twenty-four 
hours, that is, in the morning before ſun-riſe, and an 
hour betore ſun-ſet. There only women are ſeen, for a 
man would be laughed at on being found among them. 
Young girls from all the villages crowd to theſe markets 
with fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and rice; for they only abſtain 
from pork, which is forbidden by their religion. 

The number of inhabitants in this city and the neigh- 
bouring villages has been computed to amount to one 


hundred and ſixty thouſand men able to bear arms, but | 


there are not now half that number ; for ſince the Dutch 
deprived them of their trade, many of the natives both 
of that city and the other towns and villages have for- 
ſaken their country. 

The government was anciently monarchical ; but that 
the crown might never deſcend to an infant, unable to go- 
vern or protect the people, it was inherited by the king's 
eldeſt brother, and all his children excluded. Though 
the king was an abſolute monarch, his prime miniſter 
diſpoſed of almoſt all places of truſt in the civil govern- 
ment, firſt giving a liſt of them to the king; but the 
officers of the houſhold, and of the revenue, were ap- 
pointed by the ſovereign, who took care to muſter his 
troops every month. His forces in time of peace had no- 
thing allowed them but their cloaths, arms, and ammuni- 
non; but if they were drawn into actual ſervice, they were 


ſubſiſted at the king's expence, and it is ſaid, that in ſome 


of the former wars he brought twelve thouſand horſe, and 
ourſcore thouſand foot into the field. Theſe infantry, 
as hath been already obſerved, are eſteemed the beſt in this 
part of the world ; but their horſes are not only ſmall, but 

ve no ſaddles, or other accoutrements proper for that 
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purpoſe, As for their artillery, the great guns are of a 
large bore, but their powder is ſo weak, that they ſeldom 
do much execution, Their armies are divided into regi- 
ments and battalions, and theſe again into companies of 
two hundred men each, with three officers, equivalent to 
our captain, lieutenant, and enſign. | 
The princes of this iſland formerly divided ſome of their 
lands among the great lords, as is the practice in ſeveral 
European ſtates, and formerly prevailed in England, when 
William the Conqueror introduced the feudal ſyſtem, and 
all the inhabitants of ſuch a lordſhip were, in a manner, 
the vaſſals of the lord, who himſelf held theſe lands of the 
prince, by certain rents and ſervices, and was particularly 
bound to attend the king in his wars with a certain num- 
ber of ſoldiers at his own expence. Theſe lords ncver 
appear at court, or in any public place, without being at- 
tended by fourſcore or a hundred of their vaſſals and te- 
nants. Theſe were conſidered as the principal nobili 
of the iſland, and accordingly took place immeliately af. 
ter the royal family. There were beſides two inferior or- 
ders of nobility, who held their eſtates by nearly the ſame 
tenure, but had ſmaller diſtricts, or perhaps no more than 
a particular village under their command. | 
But the laſt war of Macaſſar ended in the complete ruin 
of the prince of the country ; and the inland parts of the 
iſland are under the dominion of three different princes, 


might at any time drive the Dutch out of the iſland. One 
of theſe princes is called the company's king, becauſe he 
lives in a good correſpondence with them, and prom tes 
their intereſt as far as lies in his pow:r. In return, they 
from time to time make him preſents of gol chains, co- 
ronets of gold, ſet with precious ſtones, and other things 
of value, in order to keep him ſteadily to his alliance, and 
prevent his coming to a good underſtanding with the 
other princes, 

Among the natives of this country are no lawyers, attor- 
neys, or bailiffs ; but, every one exhibiting his complaint 
in perſon, ſpeedy juſtice is executed, as in other Mahome- 
tan countries, In criminal matters, indeed, they are fre- 
quently allowed todo themſelves juttice; and whoever takes 
a murderer, adulterer, or robber in the fact, may execute 
him himſelf : but the highwaymen in this country hardly 
ever murder thoſe they rob, except in their own defence. 

The daughters have no other portion upon their mar- 
riage, but the preſents made them before that ceremony is 
performed ; this is done by a prieſt : after which, while all 
the gueſts are for three days rejoicing at the houſe of the 
wife's father, the new-married couple are ſhut up in an 
apartment by themſelves, with only a ſervant to bring them 
what they want; and when that time is expired, the bride- 
groom and bride come out and receive the congratulation 
of their friends: after which the bridegroom conducts her 
to his own houſe, where ſhe immediately applies herſelf to 
the buſineſs of the family; for here the ladies are ſtrangers 
to that luxurious indolence which is habitual to them in 
many parts of Aſia. 

If the woman ſurvives her huſband, and has no children, 
ſhe retains only half of the preſents that were made her, 
and the other half goes to the father or mother of the huſ- 
band : but if ſhe has children ſhe keeps the whole, and 
diſpoſes of them as ſhe thinks fit; except ſhe marries again, 
and then ſhe has but a third part of the jewels, &c. 
| When the parents die without diſpoſing of their effects, 
they are divided among the ſons ; and if there are none, 
among the daughters. They never ſhare the inheritance 
with their brothers, who are only obliged to maintain 
them till they get huſbands. | 

If a man is deſirous of being divorced, he need only 
acquaint the prieſt ; and if there be the leaſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect the woman of infidelity, or even an unguarded con- 
duct, it is never denied. The ſecular judge pronounces 
the divorce, and ſettles the conditions ; after which they 
are both at liberty to marry again, | 

As all the domeſtic uneaſineſs is occaſioned by their con- 
cubines, perſons of quality generally keep them in an apart- 
ment diſtinct from the houſe ; for the ladies of Macaſſar 
have ſuch ſpirit, that there are inſtances of a wife's ſtabbing 


to the heart a beloved concubine in the arms of her 
. | 


We 


who, very happily for the Dutch, live in a (tate of perpe- 
tual warfare with each other; and were it not for this they 
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of their children when we come to other Mahometan coun- 
tries. As to their funerals, the meaneſt perſons lay up 
money to defray the expence of them, while they are in 
full health, The fick no ſooner find ſome dangerous 
ſymptoms, than leaving the phyſician, they ſend for their 
prieſts, who have recourſe to prayers and exorciſms, and 
attributing their diſeaſe to the practices of ſome evil ſpirit, 
write the names of God and Mahomet on little ſcrolls of 
paper, and then hang them abou the patient's neck: if theſe 
have no effect, they proceed to prepare him for his diſſolution. 

A perſon is no ſooner dead than his corpſe is waſhed, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


We ſhall treat of their putifications and the circumciſion | 


Mot uccas. 


perfumed, and cloathed in a white robe, with a turban 
on his head, and placed in a chamber hung with white 
which is conſtantly perfumed with incenſe and aromatic 
— He is carried on a palanquin, or couch, by his 

aves to the grave, followed by the prieſts, incenſe and 
perfumes being burnt all the way. The corpſe is inter. 
red without a coffin, covered + a plank, and the 
earth thrown upon it. A tomb, adorned with flowers, i; 
afterwards erected ſuitable to the quality of the deceaſed 
and perfumes are burnt for forty days; after which a no. 
ble entertainment is prepared for thoſe who come to pa 
their laſt devoirs to the deceaſed, a 
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Of the MO LU C CAS, or SPICE ISLANDS. 


SECT. L 


A general Hiſtory of the Trade to the Spice Iſlands ; with a 
conciſe View of the firſi Voyages of the Portugueſe, Spaniards, 
Engliſh, and Dutch to the Eaf Indies; and of the Practices 
by which the Dutch excluded the Engliſh from that beneficial 
Branch of Commerce. 


OR above two thouſand years Europe has partaken of 
the ſpices of the Eaſt, though it is little more than two 
hundred and fifty ſinee ſne became acquainted with the iſlands 
where they grow. The Perſians, Arabians, and Egyptians 
formerly brought them through the Red Sea, and from thence 
down the Nile to the coaſt of Egypt ; and thither the Car- 
thagenians, the Greeks, the Romans, the republic of Mar- 
ſeilles, and afterwards the Venetians, the Genoeſe, and Ca- 
talans reſorted to buy the ſpices and ſilks of India; which, 
at a moſt extravagant profit, they diſperſed over all Europe. 

The Mahometans of Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries, improperly called Moors by the firſt diſcoverers 
of the Indies, in order to carry on this trade to the greateſt 
. advantage, planted colonies on all the oriental iſlands, 
and drove the native inhabitants from the coaſts up into the 
mountains, where they retained their former religion, 
their liberty, and cuſtoms ; but lived in a perpetual ſtate 
of hoſtility with the unjuſt invaders, who had driven them 
from their ſpicy groves. Thus the aromatic fweets of 
theſe iſlands were almoſt as fatal to the inhabitants, as the 
gold and ſilver of Mexico and Peru were long after to the 
unhappy natives of thoſe regions of America; but the 
orientals better preſerved their native freedom. They 
{till continue to flay and plunder thoſe who fall into their 
power, and hence are denominated ſavage murderers and 
robbers; while both the Chriſtians and Mahometans, on 
the other hand, ſeize every opportunity of deſtroying 
them, and of reducing all who fall into their hands to a 
ſtate of ſlavery ; notwithſtanding which they are tena- 
cious of being thought honeſt men. 

At length ſeveral European republics having acquired 
immenſe wealth, by purchaſing the ſpices brought to 
Egypt, and ſelling them at prodigious profit, the Portu- 
gueſe, who had been ſixty years in making diſcoveries 
along the coaſt of Africa, in 1486, reached the Cape on 
its moſt ſouthern extremity; and Bartholomew Diaz, who 
made the important diſcovery, gave it the name of Cabo 
Tormentoſo, or the Cape of Storms, from the tempeſtu- 
ous weather he found there : but when he returned to 
Portugal with the joyful news, king John II. flattering 
himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon find a way by ſea to the 
Indies, changed the name to Cabo de Buena Eſperanza, 
or the Cape of Good Hope : but it was not till the year 
1497, that Vaſco di Gama, doubling that Cape with three 
ſhips, traced out a way to the Eaſt Indies; but before this 
time Columbus, in 1487, perſuaded that it was poflible 
to diſcover the Indies by ſailing to the Weſt, made the 
daring and proſperous voyage by which he gave a new 
world to Europe. 

The Portugueſe, continuing their diſcoveries, ſettled 
factories in different countries of the Eaſt, not ſubject to 


the Moors : but met with conſtant oppoſition from thoſe 
traders, who ſtill carried on the commerce of the Eaſt. 
And at length they diſcovered the Spice Iſlands, and taking 
2 of the differences which ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Ternate and Tydore, who had long been at war 
with each other, they engaged thoſe princes to refer their 
differences to them ; and the people being ready to grant 
every thing they propoſed, in hopes of their alliance, they 
found no difficulty in ſettling their factories and building 
forts. Theſe they ſoon erected in many parts of the Indies, 
and every where treated the natives as their vaſlals. 

The Portugueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the Eaſt Indies, and having the pope's bull, as well as an 
agreement with the Spaniards to ſecure their pretenſions, 
« the lofty title of lords of the navigation, conqueſt, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and India; and 
continued to erect forts and cities at convenient diſtances 
along the African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian coaſts, 
and particularly in the Spice Iſlands. 

By the abovementioned bull pope Alexander VI. had 
unjuſtly granted to the Spaniſh crown the property and 
dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, or that 
ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues to the welt- 
ward of the iſlands of the Azores, leaving all the un- 
known countries to the eaſtward of this limitation, to the 
Portugueſe; and this boundary being afterwards, by the 
agreement of both nations, removed two hundred and fifty 
leagues more to the weſtward, it was imagined, that this 
regulation would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of future 
conteſts : the Spaniards preſuming, that the Portugueſe 
would be prevented from meddling with their American 
colonies; and the Portugueſe ſuppoſing, that their Eaſt In- 
dian ſettlements, and particularly their ſpice iſlands, would 
be for ever ſecured from any attempts of the Spaniards. 

But it ſeems, as an ingenious author obſerves, that on 
this occaſion, the infallibility of the Holy Father had de- 
ſerted him, and for want of being more converſant in 
geography, he had not foreſeen that the Spaniards, by 
purſuing their diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portugueſe 
to the Faſt, might at laſt meet, and be again embroiled, 
as it actually happened within a few years after. For 
Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the king of Portugal“ 
ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt, entered into the ſcr- 
vice of the king of Spain, and in 1519 ſet fail from the 
port of Seville, with five ſhips and two hundred and thirty 
men, and having had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe 
ſtreights, which have received their name from him, 
opened a paſſage into the South Sea; he at length crollcd 
that extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcovered the Ladrones, 
and afterwards the Philippines, where venturing on ſhorc 
in an hoſtile manner, and (kirmiſhing with the natives, 
he was lain. a 

Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome of the Spice 
Iſlands was defeated by his death; for thoſe who were lei! 
in command contented themſelves with ranging through 
them, and purchaſing ſpices of the natives; after whic! 
they returned home round the Cape of Good Hope, a 
theſe were the firſt ſhips that ſurrounded this terraqueou 
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obvious to the moſt unlettered mind, the reality of its long 
diſputed ſpherical form. But though Spain did not acquire 
the property of the Spice Iſlands, yet the diſcovery of the 
Philippines was thought too conſiderable to be ney: ted, 
as they were not only near the places that produced ſpices, 
but were well ſituated for a trade to China and the com- 
merce of other parts of India. A communication was 
therefore ſoon eſtabliſhed between theſe iſlands and the 
Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt of Peru ; whence the cit of 
Manilla, which was built on the iſland of Luconia, ſoon 
became the mart of all Indian commodities, which were 
bought up by the Spaniſh inhabitants, and annually ſent 
to Peru. | 

'The next European nation that viſited the Spice Iſlands 
was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis Drake, 
who ſet ſail from Plymouth on the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber 1577, with five ſhips, and one huiidred and fixty- four 
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% duct, ſays the author of The new Hiſtory of the Indies, 


A 


contributed in a great mcaſure to the ſucceſs of ther 
% deſigus, by wiping off the imputation of piracy, and 
gaining them the character of a humane and generous 
nation among{t the Euſtern princes; an advantage by to 
much the greater, as the Portugueſe were alrcady of a 
% longgime hated for the weight and ſeverity of their 
* yoke.” | 

* the mean time a multitude of Dutch companies were 
formed, which, as they were rivals in intereſt, no harmony 
or good underſtanding ſubſiſted between them. Ships 
were fitted out by ſeveral ſocieties for the ſame ports, and 
their cargoes, confiſting of aflurtments, glutted the mar- 
kets with the ſame commodities, and diſcouraged all the 
adventurers by the loſs on the ſales, or the ſtagnation ot 
their capitals, The States General, taking into conſidera- 


tion the proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe evils which 


men, and paſſing through the Streights of Magellan, took | threatened the ruin of this favourite trade, called together 
many rich ſhips, and afterwards croſſing the South Sea | at the Hague the directors of all the different companies, 
arrived at the Molucca Iſlands on the fourteenth of No- | and obliged them to unite into one body corporate, grant- 
vember 1579, and ſent a preſent to the king of Ternate ; ing them particular privileges. Things being thus ſettled, 


who was fo pleaſed with his behaviour, and fo exaſperated 


the company advanced by rapid fſleps; numbers of the 


at the infolent behaviour of the Portugueſe, who pre- | richeſt perſons in the ſtate added their ſtocks to its capital, 


tended to debar his ſubjects from trading with any other 
nation, that he deſired the affiſtance and protection of the 
queen of England. The admiral had ſeveral conferences 
with this prince and the chief men of the country, by whom 
he was ſplendidly entertained; and having purchaſed a 
conſiderable quantity of cloves, he ſet ſail for England, 
where he arrived on the third of November 1580. 

In 1587 Mr. Cavendiſh ſailed round the world, purſuing 
the courſe taken by admiral Drake, and touching at the 
Moluccas, found the natives ſtill defirous of trading with 
the Engliſh; he then ſailed to the Ifle of Java, and after- 
wards returned by the Cape of Good Hope to England. 

Spain and Portugal had been united in 1580 under one 
head; and the Dutch by the aſſiſtance of England, had 
freed themſelves ſrom the rigour of the Spaniſh yoke and 
the terrors of the Inquiſition. The United Provinces at- 
fording an aſylum to all who fled from the cruelty of che 
Spaniards, a multitude of merchants reſorted thither, filled 


the country with money, and in the different branches of 


commerce they carried on, bred up numbers of mariners, 
whoſe experience and boldneſs enabled them to carry into 
execution almoſt any ſort of naval undertaking with ſuc- 
ceſs; and having firſt endeavoured in vain to diſcover the 
north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies, the eny of Amſterdam, in 
1595, fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt Indies, which the 
next year arrived at Bantam, in the Ifle of Java, where 
_ purchaſed ſpices, and returned with a rich cargo to 
Holland, 

They made other ſucceſsful voyages without diſcovering 
the Spice Iſlands, though the tc hy enraged that a 
few merchants, the — of their ſtate, ſhould thus ſuc- 
ceſsfully rob them of a valuable branch of their commerce, 
fitted our ſtrong ſquadrons to chaſtiſe them; but the Dutch 
merchants conquered all oppoſition, ſunk, burned, and 
took their ſhips, and ſtill returned loaded with ſpices, 
Among theſe adventurers admiral Van Nort failed through 


which now amounted to fix millions ſix hundred thouſand 
florins. 


The Dutch now enlarged their views, and with this 
treaſure, added to their united forces, fitted out ſtrong 
fleets to the Eaſt Indies; and being an overmatch for the 
Portugueſe, attacked their ſhips wherever they met them, 
and took one place after another, till they hardly left them 
E fort or factory in India. In 1605 Van Hagen, with 
twelve ſhips, defented the Portugueſe, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the fort at Amboyna. A part of the fleet 
then ſailed to 1 ydore, and attacking a Portugueſe for- 
treſs in that iſland, the magazine of powder in the caſtle 
blew up, and deſtroying part of the wall, gave the Dutch an 
eaſier conqueſt than they expected. But the next year the 
Spaniards recovcred thelc forts from the Dutch; but they 
{con got ſooting there again, as allies to the king of Ternate. 

In 1609 the Duteh arrived at Banda with a ſtrong fleet 
and forces on board, demanded leave of the oran cayas, 
or ſtates of the country, to build a fort in the ſmall ifle 
of Nero, to deſend them fiom the inſults of the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards; but the Bandaneſe, alarmed at the propoſal, 
and at the greatneſs of the fleet they ſaw on the coaſt, ap- 
prehended their liberties to be in danger, and abſolutely 
refuſed to comply with this demand: upon which the Dutch 
making a deſcent with a good body of troops, attacked 
and routed the Bandaneſe; who finding themſelves too 
weak to withſtand the force of ſo powerful an enemy, had 
recourſe to artifice, and pretended to ſubmit to the building 
a fort; when the Dutch deſtting to treat with them on the 
excluſion of all other nations, the natives drew admiral 
Varheuf and ſeveral officers into a wood, where, having 
laid an ambuſcade, they were all lain. This treachery 
the Dutch revenged.by making war on that people, which 
they continued till they were entirely ſubdued; though the 
natives, as the beſt expedient to preſerve their expiring 
liberties, implored the protection of the Engliſh, who had 


the Streights of Magellan, and had the glory of being the | for ſeveral years traded to theſe iſlands, 


firſt Hollander who ſurrounded the globe. 

At length, in 1599, James Van N 
ſhips to Bantam, in the iſland of Java, where the Portu- 
gueſe had been expelled on a quarrel between them and 
the natives, Here four ſhips took in their lading of pep- 
per, while the other four under Van Warwyk ſailed to the 

oluccas; two of them took in their lading of cloves at 
Amboyna and Ternate, and the other two ſailed to Banda, 
where having ſettled a factory, as the other ſhips did at 
Ternate, they ſreighted their ſhips with nutmegs and mace, 
and returned to Holland in 1600. 

The Dutch in theſe expeditions behaved with a modeſty 
and moderation very different from the pride and inſolence 
which their own ſucceſs afterwards occaſioned. So great 
was their humanity to their priſoners, and with ſuch ho- 
nour did they behave in every thing that related to them, 
that the Spaniſh governors at Malacca and in the Moluccas 
gave them ample teſtimonies of their kindneſs and gene- 
roſity; a character the more undoubtcd, as proceeding 
from their rivals and their enemies. This good con- 

10 


eck ſailed with eight 


The Engliſh in their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh a trade 
in the Eaſt Indies were very unſucceſsful; notwithſtand- 
ing which an Engliſh Eaſt India company was incorpo- 
rated by letters patent in 1600; but the Dutch, who had 
already gained a footing in the Spice Iſlands, forgetting the 
obligations they were under to the Engliſh, and puffed up 
with their extraordinary ſucceſs, had begun to monopolize 
the ſpice trade, and treated all the Engliſh who pproach- 
ed thoſe iſlands with acts of hoſtility and the groſſeſt abuſe; 
yet, in ſpight of all oppoſition, captain Keeling ſettled an 

ngliſh factory at Bantam, in the Iſle of Java, in 1629; 
and in 1016 the principal perſons of the iſlands of Pooloroon 
and Pooloway made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to 
Mr. Nathaniel Courthop, Mr. Thomas Spurway, and Mr, 
Sophon Cozocke, for the uſe of his majeſty James I. in 
conſideration of their being protected againſt the Dutch, 
and annually ſupplied by the Englith with rice, cloathing, 


and other neceflaries. Upon this occafion a writing was 


drawn up and figned by both parties. They allo deliver- 
ed a nurmeg-tree, taken up with the roots, and the fruit 
© upon 
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upon it, aud a live goat by way of ſeiſin; and, at their 
. deſire, the Engliſh colours were planted in the iſland of 
Pooloroon, and thirty fix guns were fired in honour of this 
ceſſion. | 

The king and principal perſons of Wayre and Roſin- 
ging alſo ſurrendered thoſe iſlands to England on the lame 
conditions. ; | 

Lantore, or Banda, alſo fought the protection of the 
Engliſh; and on the twenty-fourth of November 1620, 
the chiefs of that iſland ſurrendered it up in form by a writ- 
ing, which they ſigned and delivered to Mr. Hayes, who 
took the command of an Engliſh fort erected there. 

Nothing could be more hunourable with reſpect to the 
Engliſh; nothing could convey a better title, 
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The free conſent and voluntary ſurrender of the natives 


| than the ! 
ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who poſſeſſed them. 


ſurely gives a claim to a country more noble, more juſt, 
and equitable than force can ever obtain, or conqueſt be- | 
ſtow. But the Dutch, in time of peace, took our ſhips, | 
beſieged our forts, and carried on an open war with the | 
Engliſh in the Indies; while the ſtates of Holland, juſt | 
redeemed from ſlavery by thoſe they now ſo ungenerouſly, 
ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled the puſillanimous mo- 
narch James the Firſt, who, to the diſgrace of England, 
then filled the Britith throne. 

While things were in this ſituation a treaty was ſigned 
by both nations in Europe, and ratified by the ſovereigns 
of each, the miniſters on both ſides governing the debates, 


and obliging each company to accept of ſuch terms as they 
thought fit. By this treaty it was agreed, That the Eng- 
liſh company ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and 
bear half the charge of mar ane, Fr fort and garriſon 
there. That in the iſles of the Moluccas, Banda, and | 
& Amboyna, the trade ſhould be ſo regulated by common 
t conſent, that the Engliſn company ſhould enjoy a third 

« part of that trade, as well for the importing znd ſelling 

« of goods in thoſe iſlands, as of the fruits and merchan- 

« dize of the growth of thoſe iſlands, which ſhould be 

« exported thence; and the Dutch company enjoy the 

« other two-thirds. And that as to the buying and ſhar- 

« ing the ſaid fruits and merchandizes, the principal fac- 

« tors of- the two nations ſhould buy them at the current 

« price, and divide them by lot, to each their reſpective 

« ſhare; and for that end it ſhould be lawful for either 

4 party to have acceſs to, and abide in, the forts and ma- 

« gazines of the other; and that the forts, as well on the 

« one part as the other, ſhould remain in the hands of 
« thoſe who were at preſent in the poſſeſſion of them.“ 

But no ſooner was this treaty, ſo favourable to the 

Dutch, known to the Indies, than, contrary to the ex- 

reſs words of the treaty, they invaded the iſlands of 
1 and Pooloroon, which were in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, maſſacred the principal natives, demoliſhed 
the forts and factories of the Engliſh, murdered ſome of 
their ſervants, and made the reſt priſoners; uſing them in 
a more inſolent and barbarous manner than would have 
been practiſed by a declared enemy. 

It is not eaſy to account for the ſtrange regulation by 
which the Engliſh company were obliged to accept of a 
third part of the ſpice trade, when the Banda iſlands were 
their property: but when it was conſented to, and ratified 
by the ſupreme powers of beth nations, the Dutch might 
ſurely have permitted the Engliſh to enjoy this one-third in 
quiet, and to have retained tne iſlands in their poſſeſſion. 

In purſuance of the above treaty, the Engliſh company 
ſettled factories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and Banda, 
for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated proportion; 
imagining that the Dutch had made ſo advantageous a 
bargain for themſelves, that they for the future ſhould re- 
ceive no moleſtation from them. But ſcarcely were they 
fixed in their ſettlements, when the Dutch traders, in the 
year 1622, formed a ſham plot, charging the Engliſh and 
Japaneſe with a conſpiracy to ſurprize their principal fort 
at Amboyna, and barbarouſly tortured them to make them 
lign a falſe confeſhon of their intending to attack them. 
T hey even, contrary to the law of nations, put ſeveral of 
the Engliſh and Japaneſe to death, as if they had been 
their ſubjects taken in rebellion, and then expelled thoſe | 
who ſurvived their cruelties. But the ſtory is too dreadful 
for repetion; the writer of this work is ſtruck with hor- 
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| theſe ſerpents. 
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ror, and gladly cſcapes from ſcenes which ſhock humanity, 
— However, it is neceſfary to obſerve, that theſe unhappy 
victims of the cruelty of the Dutch died protefling: No; 
innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that theſe procecd- 
ings were atteſted, upon oath, in the court of admiralty, 
by the Engliſh factors who were ſuffered to eſcape to 
England. 5 

The Dutch immediately after ſeized upon all the Eng- 
liſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever ſince ex- 
cluded us and all other nations from that valuable branch 
of commerce. 


SECT. M. 
Of the Situation and Produce of the Mloluccas or Spice Iſlands 
in general. The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives. 


HE Moluceas are 2 cluſter of ſmall iſlands ſituated 

between New Guinea, which lies to the eaſt, and 
Celebes to the welt, extending from one hundred and 
twenty-one to one hundred and thirty degrees of caſt longi- 
tude from London, and from the fifth degree of north 
latitude to the feventh degree ſouth. They are named 
Jol uccas from the word Moloc, which in the language of 
thoſe countries fignifies head, they being ſituated as it were 
at the head or entrance of the Archiepelago ot St. Lazarus, 
and are denominated Spice Iflands from their abounding 
in ſpices, particularly nutmegs and cloves, which grow in 


no other countries in the known world. 


Fhis ſmall part of the glohe produces ſuch plenty of 

grant ſpices that great quantities of cloves drep 
ungathered from the trees, and are ſuffered to rot on the 
ground; and millions of nutmegs are often deſtroyed on 
the ſpot by the Dutch, who have monopolized theſe com- 
modities, to prevent the markets being overſtocked, which 
would infallibly lower the price of them. Sir William 
Temple, in his Obſervations on the Netherlands, ſays, he 
was informed by an Eaft Iiidia ſeaman, that he ſaw three 
heaps of nutmegs burnt at one time, cach of which would 
fill a ſmall church. | 

The Molucca Iſlands are ſeparated by narrow ſtreights, 
which are rendered dangerous by ſands and ſhelves; yet 
ſeveral of them have good roads. The ſoil of theſe iſlands 
is dry and ſpungy, fo that it immediately ſoaks up the rain, 
and is always covered with graſs and ever-verdant ſhrubs. 
The air is unwholſome, and occaſions dropſies, for which 
the natives formerly uſed wine made in the Philippine 
Iſlands, mixed with ginger and cloves, and the Dutch the 
juice of lemons. There is no difference here between 
ſummer and winter, nor any certain ſeaſon for rains. 

In the Moluccas are neither corn, rice, nor hardly any 
butchers meat, but goats fleſh. They eat chiefly ſago, the 
pith of a tree made into cakes, inſtead of — : here arc 
alſo almonds, oranges, lemons, and other fruit. 

The natives have large eyes and long hair on their eye- 
brows, which they paint: they are of a yellowiſh brown 
complexion, but the women are fairer than the men, and 
tolerably handſome. They generally wear their hair 
falling looſe on their ſhoulders, and anoint it with ſweet- 
ſcented oi]; but ſometimes they tie it up neatly with flowers 
and feathers, They are fond of bracelets, car-rings with 
bobs, and wear necklaces of diamonds or rubies, without 
7 — of quality; and moſt of their clonths are 
of ſilKk. 

The general language uſed by the natives of theſe 
iſlands is the Malayan, and their religions the Mahome- 
tan and Pagan. They puniſh robbery with great ſeverity, 
but eaſily forgive adultery, from the maxim that propaga- 
tion cannot be too much encouraged, They extract a li- 
quor from the ſago-trce, called tuas, which, when new, 
is ſweet and very fattening; and when boiled has the taſte 
of wine. ' hey draw another from bamboos and cocoa- 
trees, | 

Here are faid to be ſerpents above thirty feet long, but 
not venomous. Some authors ſay, that after eating a cer- 
tain herb they aſcend the trees on the banks of the ſea o 
rivers, from whence they vomit it into the water; and 
the fiſh eagerly devouring it, are ſoon ſo intoxicated, tha 
they ſwim on the ſurface, and become an eaſy prey tc 
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Crocodiles are here more dangerous by land than by 


Water: there are here alſo two ſorts of ſea-crabs; one of 


which is poiſonous, bat the other feeds on herbs, and is 
very waoleſome food. 


SECT. ut 


Of the principal Moliiccas, or Spice Iſlands, including Ter- 
nate, Tydore, Machian, Motyr, Bachiau, and Ambaytta ; 
with a particular Deſcription of the Clove-T ree: | 


HE iſland of Ternate is the chief, though not the 

largeſt of the Molucca iſlands: it abounds with all 
ſorts of proviſions, and whatever is neceſſary to render life 
eaſy and agreeable. The inhabitants are a middle- ſized 
people, and in general have a much better opinion of the 
Europeans than any of their neighbours. Moſt of them 
are Mahometans, or pagans; however, a great number of 
them are become Chriſtians, and the king himſelf is of that 
religion. They make a kind of palm-wine, which is ex- 
ceeding ſtrong; and, as a ſmall quantity of it will intoxi- 
cate a man, it is highly eſteemed by the natives. 

There is here a kind of birds that are the moſt beauti- 
ful imazinable ; for their feathers, which are of all colours, 
are ſo finely diverfified, that it is impoſſible to conceive 
any thing of the kind more charming, They are com- 
monly ſent to Batavia, where they are ſold at a very high 
price, not only on account of their extraordinary beauty, 
but of their docility ; for they are taught to ſing finely, 
and to imitate the human voice. 

This iſtand is the molt diſtant of all thoſe which be- 
long to the Dutch in the Eaſt, for which reaſon they con- 
der it as a kind of frontier; it is therefore — for- 
tified. The governor is a merchant, and, like other go- 
vernors, has a council. The king of Ternate is eſteemed 
the beſt ally the company has, and as his country would 
abound with cloves, at the company's requeſt, he cauſes 
them to be grubbed up every year; for which they allow 
him an annual penſion of eighteen or twenty thouſand rix- 


dollars. He has concluded a perpetual alliance with the 
Dutch, by which he has obliged himſelf to affiſt them | 


againſt all their enemies: On the other hand, the com- 
pany treat him with the iitmoſt reſpect; and afford him 
whatever aſſiſtance he ſtands in need of. He has a nume- 
rous life-guard, and a very ſtrong fort, in which there is 
a good garriſon maintained by the company. The kings 
of Lydore and Bachian are now his tributaries, | 

The Dutch India company diſpoſe of great quantities 
of cloth in this iſland, and alſo of ſuch goods as they re- 
ceive from Guinea; in return, they receive from thence 
tortoiſe- ſhell and other commodities ; and ſome years ago 
a gold mine was diſcovered there, richer than any in the 
Molucens, and from thence the company have doubtleſs 
received great profit. | 

Tydore is upwards of thirty miles in circumference : 
the chief town is of the ſame name, and has a pretty good 
harbour, but a chain of rocks lies before it, and renders 
the entrance very dangerous. The town is ſtrongly ſituated 
by nature ; but the Dutch have rendered it much ftronger 
by art, having ſtrengthened it by modern fortifications. 

Machian is ſituated almoſt under the equator, but rather 
to the northward ; it riſes in the form of a ſugar-loaf, with 
its top reaching above the clouds, and was once a very 
fertile country. The Dutch have three forts here, ſeated 


on inacceſſible rocks. Here is ſaid to be a clove-tree, that 


differs from all others, and is much eſteemed on that ac- 
count, The fruit is not purchaſed for money, but is pre- 
ſented by the governor in ſmall quantities to his friends, as 
a moſt acceptable preſent. | 

| Motyr nearly reſembles Machian in its form and height, 
but is a ſmaller iſland, It is ſituated about half a degree 
to the northward of the line, and the Dutch have a fort 
at the north end. It formerly produced great quantities 
of cloves. 

Bachian. lies a little to the ſouthward of the equinoxial, 
and is called Great Bachian to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall 
iſland of the ſame name ſituated ncar it. It has a very 
good harbour, the entrance of which is defended by a 
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ſtrong fort called Barnevelt, built with ſtone. The iſland 


abounds in ſagoe, fruit, and fiſh, and formerly produced 
great quantities of cloves. 

Amboyna is one of the largeſt of the Moluccas, and is 
ſituated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the 
third and fourth degree of ſouth latitude; and is one 
hundred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia, 
It was conquered by the Portugueſe in 1519, who erected 
a fort upon it, with a view of not only bridling the inha- 
bitants, but of keepirig a force there ſufficient to ſubdue 
all the adjacent iflands. This fort was, however; taken from 
them by the Dutch in 1605; and in 1622 the Englith 
were deprived of their ſhare of it in a manner equally baſe 
and ſhocking to humanity. But of this we have already 
given ſome accoutit in the firſt ſection of this chapter: 
Amboyna is the center of the rich commerce in cloves; 
and the more effeQually to keep it thete, the company have 
cauſed all the clove-trees in the adjacent iſlands to be 
grubbed up and deſtroyed, and ſometimes when the quan- 
tity produced at Amboyna in one ſeaſon is extraordinary 
great, they even burn a part of that. 

I be clove- tree reſembles the laurel, only the leaves be- 
ing narrower, are more like thoſe of the almond and wil- 
low ; the very wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves 
themſelves. The trees bear a great quantity of branches 
and flowers, and each of the flowers bring forth a clave, 
which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt red, and 
pretty hard. While they are green, they have the moſt 
fragrant and refreſhing ſcent imaginable; 

Theſe cloves grow with little talks, and hang on the 
trees like cherries, When they gather them, inſtead of 
plucking them off one by one, ſome ſtrip them off the 
boughs with a rope, and others beat them down with long 
poles. They bear fruit when they are eight years old, 
and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years ; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt till the be- 
ginning of January; and it is remarkable, that their heat 
is ſo great, that no vegetable, nor even a weed, will grow 
uncer the tree. A few days after the fruit is fallen, they 
collect the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 
on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful red 
colour they derive from natute, and change to a deep pur- 
ple, or rather black. This is perhaps alſo occaſioned b 
their being ſprinkled with water, which it is ſaid is neceſ- 
ſary to hinder the worm from getting into the fruit, 

It might be imagined that fo rich a commerce as that 
in cloves would be ſufficient to repay the expence the 
company is at in this iſland ; but ſuch care do they take to 
improve every thing to the beſt advantage, that they have 
cauſed coffee to be planted in Amboyna. Gold is alſo 
ſaid to be waſhed down by torrents from the mountains ; 
and among other valuable productions of this iſland, is a 
kind of red wood, which, beſides the beauty of its colour, 
is exceeding firm and durable, and what muſt appear til} 
more extraordinary, its grain naturally runs into abun- 
dance of beautiful figures, With this wood they make 
tables, eſcrutores, and other pieces of furniture, of which 
preſentsare made to the principal perſons of thegovernment, 
and the reſt fold all over the Indies at a very high price. 

The inhabitants, who live on the coaſt, were probably 
deſcended from the Moors. Theſe are of a middle ſtature, 
and of a black complexion ; they are in general very lazy, 
and moſt of them have a ſtrong propenſity to thieving. 
Some are, however, very ingenious, and have a fingular 
art in working up the cloves, while green, into abundance 
of curious toys, as ſhips, crowns, houſes, &c. which are 
uſually ſent to Europe as preſents, and they are eſteemed 
extraordinary Curioſities. Thoſe of the Amboyneſe, who 
dwell near the coaſt, are ſubje to the king, and profeſs 
the Mahometan religion; but, beſides thele, there is a 
great number of idolaters, who were probably the original 
natives, and were driyen into the mountains, where they 
ſtill preſerve their freedom; but both the king and the com- 
pany conſider them as ſavages. They frequently attack 
and kill thoſe perſons who fall into their hands, and when- 

ever any of them are caught, they are condemned to per- 
petual ſlavery, employed in the moſt laborious works, and 
treated with the utmoſt rigour. An inexpreſſible hatred 
ſubſiſts between theſe people, and che reſt of the inhabi- 


: 
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tants, with whom they are in perpetual war, and to whom 
they very ſeldom give quarter. They are armed with a 
ſword, a kind of pike or javelin, and a buckler. 
The king of Amboyna has an annual penſion from the 
company, with a guard of European foldiers maintained 
at their expence. The company's force in Amboyna prin- 
cipally conſiſts in the garriſon, which is very numerous, 
and compoſed of their beſt troops. The fort is ſo ſtrong, 
both from art and nature, that it is in a manner impreg- 
nable; and ſo effectually commands the harbour, that it 
.feems impoſlible for a veſſel to fail in or out without r 
ſunk by the cannon of the fort, if the governor ſhou 
give orders for that purpoſe. N 
It is no wonder that this iſland is ſo ſtrongly fortified. 
It has been termed the gold mine of the company, on ac- 
count of the vaſt profit they draw from it; and there being 


no reaſon to fear its ever being exhauſted. As a proof of 


this, it need only be obſerved, that a pound weight of ei- 


ther cloves or nutmegs does not coſt the company much | 


above a halfpenny, and every body knows the high price 
at which they ſell in Europe. | 


SECT. 


Gilolo, ſometimes included among the Mo- 
neighbouring Iſles of Ceram, Bouro, and 


IV. 


Of the Iſland 


0 
luccas, and 4. 
Bouton. 


1 are four iſlands frequently included among 
the Moluccas, which are larger than the ſpice iſlands, 
but are ſaid to produce neither cloves nor nutmegs, or 
ſuch ſmall quantities of them as are ſcarcely worth men- 
tioning; theſe are, Giloſo, Ceram, Bouro, and Bouton. 

Gilolo extends from two degrees north to one degree 
fouth latitude, a little to the eaſtward of the iſlands of 
Ternate and Tydore, and is upwards of two hundred 
miles in length, but in moſt places is not above fifty miles 
broad. It is divided by three deep bays, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance, give it the appearance of ſo many iſlands, and in 
theſe bays ſhips may ride in ſafety. 

Ceram is ſituated in three degrees ſouth latitude, and 
ſtretching from eaſt to weſt is about fifty leagues in length, 
but not above twenty in breadth, It is high land, and 
covered with trees. At the principal town, which is 
named Cambello, the king refides ; but the Dutch have 
a fortreſs there, and both the king and people are vaſſals 
to the company. 

The iſland of Bouro, which is in the latitude of two 
degrees ſouth, is about forty or fifty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and the country is indifferently fertile. The Dutch 
were formerly in a great meaſure maſters of it, from their 
having a very ſtrong fort there; but the inhabitants, after 
a long ſiege, demoliſhed it, having firſt put all the gar- 
riſon to the ſword. At preſent the company are ſatisfied 
with ſending annually a number of men to root out the 
clove-trees, and the natives receive a preſent at the ſame 
time, for ſuffering this to be done. The iſland is for the 
moſt part pretty high land, and abounds with trees and 
ſhrubs of various kinds. 

The ſituation of the iſland of Bouton is remarkably ad- 
vantageous ; it extends from the fourth to the fixth degree 
of ſouth latitude, and is about four or five leagues diſtant 
from the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland of Celebes, and is in 
extent nearly equal to the iſle of Bouro. It is extremely 
fertile in rice; it alſo enjoys plenty of cattle and fiſh, and 
would produce a great number both of cloye and nutmeg- 
trees, were they permitted to grow. 

The king has a very ſtrong fort, on which the Dutch 


ſtandard is diſplayed, though there is no Dutch garriſon, 


nor indeed any need of one. The Dutch company are ſa- 
tisfied with ſending thither every year ſome deputies to 
ſee the ſpice-trees deſtroyed, and in conſideration of the 
king's ſubmitting to this, the company pay him a conſi- 
derable ſum in ready money, This nation has been re- 
markably faithful to the Eaſt India company, whom they 
not only aſſiſted in expelling the Portugueſe, but in op- 
poſing the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands when- 
ever they attempted to take up arms againſt them, in con- 
fideration of which the inhabitants of Bouton are per- 


mitted to enjoy many privileges that are granted to no other | 
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Indian nations. Thus, whenever they enter any fort be- 


longing to the company, in whatever country it be, they are 


permitted to keep their arms, which is not allowedeven tothe 
inhabitants of the places where the Dutchforts are ſituuted. 

Some time ago the king of this iſland ſent his eldeſt fon 
ambaſlador to the governor-general of the Dutch com 
at Batavia, where he was received with all poflible marks 
of diſtinction. 

It would not have been eaſy to have diſtinguiſhed this 
young prince to have been an Indian, had he not worn 
a turban of three rows high, richly embroidered with 
gold and precious ſtones, for the reſt of his dreſs was en- 
tirely European ; and inftead of a cutlaſs, he wore a 
ſword. His train was very numerous, and dreſſed after 
the Indian manner, twelve of them went armed, each 
with a cuiraſs, and buckler, and holding a naked ſword. 


Ser. . 


Of the BAN DA-IsLAx ns. 


Particularly of Banda Proper, with a Deſcription F the 


Nutmeg-tree. Of Poolouay, Pooloroon, and the other 
Banda [jlands, | 


E now come to the Banda-Iſlands, which are famous 
for their nutmegs. Theſe lie from three degrees 
and a half to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, having the 
iſland of Ceram to the north, Celebes on the weſt, and 
the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth. The iſlands of Banda are 
firſt Panda, which gives name to the reſt, Pooloway, 
Pooloroon, Nero, Rofinging, Gonapi, and ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, of which travellers give no particular account, 

The iſland of Banda is fituated twenty leagues from 
Amboyna to the ſouth of the Moluccas, and is ſomewhat 
more than twelve leagues in circumference. The gover- 
nor is generally an eminent merchant, who reſides at 
Neira, the capital of the country, and has under his ju- 
riſdiction ſeveral other ſmall iſlands in its neighbourhood. 
The country is very hilly, and produces no leſs profit to 
the company, than the valuable iſland of Amboyna, from 
the important commerce in nutmegs, which grow here in 
ſuch prodigious quantities, as to enable the Dutch to ſup- 
ply all the markets in Europe, | 

The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much reſem- 
bles a pear- tree, but its leaves are like that of a peach, only 
they are ſhorter and rounder. It produces ripe fruit three 
times a year, that is, in April, Auguſt, and December; but 
the April nutmegs are the beſt, and in that month the crop 
is more plentiful than in the other two. The nutmeg, 
when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize as the walnut, and is 
covered with a thick ſhell, which opens and falls off of it- 
ſelf as the fruit ripens, and when candied has a very tine 
taſte. Under this is a ſkin of a fine ſcarlet colour, and a 
very fragrant ſmell. This ſkin, which is called mace, alſo 
falls off the nutmeg, when it changes to an orange colour. 
Immediately under the mace appears the fruit, with a little 
bud at the tap, reſembling a very beautiful flower, 

Theſe nutmegs when preſerved in ſugar are much eſ- 
teemed, as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies. But 
thoſe commonly uſed in Europe are only well dried, after 
their being firſt thiown into quick lime, which is done to 
prevent the worms breeding in them. 

T here are ſeveral iſlands in the neighbourhood of Banda, 
in which nutmegs would grow, did not the company take 
care to have them deſtroyed every year ; for there is a kind 
of birds in this and the nejgnbouring iſlands, ſhaped like a 
cuckoo, which picking off the green huſk, ſwallow the nuts; 
and theſe having been ſome time in the ſtomach, they void 
by the ordinary way, after which they take root in the 

= where they fall, and grow up to a tree : whence the 
Dutch properly ſtile theſe birds the gardeners of the ſpice- 
iſlands, 

There likewiſe grows in this iſland, as well as at Am- 
boyna, a tree called caliputte, from which they draw a rich 
and ſalutary oil, that is ſold at a very high price, 

Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgeſs, called 
perkiniers, towhom are intruſted the care of curing the nut- 
megs, and furniſhing the * with what quantities 
they think proper to demand. Theſe people live much at 
their eaſe, though they receive a very moderate gratifica» 
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Banda is ſo well fortified, that it is thought impregna- 
ble; yet to prevent an enemy from getting into the port 
under Dutch colours, there is always a ſquadron of (mall 
veſſels plying round the coaſt, which, on the firſt appear- 
ance of a ſtrong ſhip, ſurround her, and examine whence | 
ſhe comes, whither ſhe is bound, and what is her ſtrength. 

The garriſon is numerous, and yet is in a worſe condi- 
tion than any other in the company's ſervice. This ariſes 
from the want of proviſions, for the iſſand being extremely 
barren, produces little food, on which account the ſol- 
diers who have the misfortune to be ſtationed there are 
glad to eat cats, dogs, and any other animals they can 

et. Turtle is however pretty plentiful for about fix 
months in the year, and after that ſeaſon they think them- 
ſelves very happy if they can ſometimes catch a few fiſh. 
They make their bread of the juice of a tree, which, when 
firſt extracted, reſembles the dregs of beer, but on being 
dried, becomes as hard as a ſtone; yet on its-being put 
into water it ſwells and ferments, and thus becomes fit to 
eat, at leaſt in a country where nothing elle is to be got. 
Rice, butter, dried fiſh, and other proviſions, are ſent 
thither from Batavia, but are too dear for the ſoldiers to 
have any great plenty of them, | 

The natives of this iſland are repreſented by the Dutch 
as ſo cruel, perfidiou:, and untractable, that the company 
were forced in a great meaſure to root them out for their 
own ſecurity, and to ſettle a Dutch colony in the iſland 
but how they will reconcile this treatment of the natives, 
who had never injured them, to the laws of juſtice and 
humanity, is not eafy to determine. The colony they 
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have ſettled there is indeed formed of the moſt debauched 


and abandoned people, who may probably much exceed 


the natives in wickedneſs. They are, however, generall 7 
ſoon carried off by the dry gripes, the epidemical diſcaſe 
of the country, For this reaſon, and becauſe debauched 
young fellows are ſometimes ſent thither by thefr relations, 


the Dutch at Batavia call Banda, The Iſland of CorreCtion. | 


Poolowoy appears a perfect paradiſe ; there nutmegs and 
the moſt delicious fruits were uſed to abound, and ſtill the 
whole iſtand ſeems like a garden furniſhed with all man- 
ner of varieties. Their only want is ſprings and rivers ; but 
theſe are in ſume meaſure ſupplied by the frequent rains, 
an& when theſe fail, the natives fetch water from Banda. 


The Dutch have a fort on the eaſt fide of this iſland, called 
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The Revenge; it is a regular pentagon, and eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch in theſe 
illands, and the pleaſanteſt reſidence of their Indian gover- 
nors. This iſtand the Dutch wreſted from the Englith, 
in order to ingroſs all rhe ſpice trade to themſelves, which 
they could not ſo eaſily do white other nations had accets 
to this iſland. 

Pooloroon being a barren iſland, the Dutch were neither 
induced by the pleaſure nor the profit it afforded to take it 
from the Engliſh ; the ſole defign of that expedition being 
to ingroſs the whole ſpice trade to themſelves, which they 
could not ſo eaſily do while any other nation had accefs 
to that iſland, 

The Iſſe of Nero is divided from Gorpi by a very ſmall 
channel, and theſe, together with the iſland of Lantor, or 
Banda, form a very commodious harbour. The caſtle of 
Nero, or Naſſau, ſtands in a plain cloſe by the water-ſide; 
it is a large and ſtrong fortification; and it being com- 
manded by a riſing ground at about the diſtance of a muſ- 
ket-ſhot, the Dutch have alſo built a ſtrong fort upon 
that, and both are defended by numerous garriſons, 

The largeſt of the Banda iſlands does not exceed twenty 
leagues in circumference, arid moſt of them are much le. 
The many volcanoes and frequent carthquakes which hap- 
pen here are very dreadful ; for ſcarce a year paſſes with- 
out ſome miſchief done by them, which greatly leſſens the 
pleaſure the Dutch would otherwiſe enjoy in this terreſtrial 
paradiſe; particularly on the 1ft ot Scptcmber 1763, 
was felt at Banda a moſt violent ſhock of an earthquake 
at about five in the afternoon ; it laſted about four minutes, 
during which no perſon could keep on his feet: this ſhook 
was ſucceeded by ſeveral others the {ame cvening, and in 
the night, during which the fea was much agitated, over- 
flowered the countiy, and did great damage. The caſtle, 
governor's houſe, magazine, &c, were rendered uſeleſs, 
and the church full of cracks, More than three quarters 
of the north part of the illahd were deſtroyed, and Neira 
entirely ruined : no part eſcaped without great damages, 
At the ſame time the volcano Papenberg threw out vaſt. 
ſtones, &c. but, what is very extraordinary, only ſeven 
perſons were killed. The inhabitants of this iſland were 
obliged to live under tents, on account of the noiſcs in 
the earth, which reſembled the firing of cannon, ſor fear 
of greater calamities, 
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Of JAVA, TIMOR, and the neighbouring Iflands. 


-SECT. 1 
Of the Ile of JAVA. | 


Its Situation and Extent; the Climate, Ilonſoons, and Face 
of the Country. It is ſubjeft to Earthquakes, 


HE ifland of Java extends from the hundred and 
fifth to the hundred and ſixteenth degree of longi- 
tude from London, and from five degrees thirty minutes 
to eight degrees ſouth latitude, and is about fix hundred 
and ſixty miles in length, and one hundred, and ſometimes 
one hundred and fifty, in breadth. It extends almoſt due 
ealt and weſt, and has the iſle of Borneo on the north, the 
iſland and ſtreights of Baly towards the eaſt, the Indian 
occan to the ſouth, and is ſeparated from Sumatra at the 
weſt end by the famous ſtreights of Sunda, From this 
laſt ſtreight the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, are 
denominated Sunda iſlands, 
As to the ſeaſons and monſoons : on the north ſide of 
Java, and the iſtands which lie to the eaſtward, the worſt 


weather is during the weſterly winds, which _ be- 


gin in the firſt week in November. They blow freth in 

ecember, and then the rains increaſe, In January the 

weather is at the worſt, with reſpect to the wind and rain 
10 


which continue till the latter end of March. In April the 
weather becomes fair, and the winds variable with calms; 
but ſudden guſts of wind from the weſtward generally 
happen at the full and change of the moon. About the 
firſt of May the eaſtern monſoon may be ſaid to be ſettled, 
and in June and July is frequently attended with rain, 
though when the eaſterly winds blow hardeſt there' is none 
at afl. During this monſoon the weather is generally 
pleaſant and wholeſome, and continues ſo till the latter 
end of September. In October the wind frequently ſhifts, 
but the eaſterly winds blow ry faintly ; and in the be- 
ginning of November.the weſterly monſoon ſets in again; 
however, in ſome years the monſoons happen fifteen days 
ſooner or later than in others, 

It is obſervable, that the currents here conſtantly follow 
the winds, and ſet eaſt-north-eaſt, or weſt- ſouth-weſt, as 
the monſoon does at fea. 

The air is ſweet and mild; great part of the land is 
fertile, and finely diverſified with hills and valleys, which, 
near the city of Batavia, are improved by regular plan- 
tations, beautiful canals, and whatever can contribute ta 
render a country pleaſant and agreeable, The iſtand pro- 


duces not only every thing neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
man, but a large proportion of thoſe valuable effects _ 
|S | orm 
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g to it either a bottle or a calabaſn. This wine, 


woods, mountains, and rivers, in which nature has boun- when boiled, produces another; and by diſtilling it they 
tifully beſtowed her treaſures; and it is certain that in | 


ſome parts of the iſland are mines of gold, | | 

Moſt of the mountains are ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea 
at the diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, particularly that 
called the Blue Mountain, which is by far the higheſt. 
There are here however frequent and very terrible earth- 
quikes, one of which happened when commodore Rog- 
gewein was there, It began about eight in the morning, 
and ſhook the city of Batavia and the adjacent places to 
ſuch a degree, that the fall of the houſes was every moment 
expected, The agitation of the waters in the road was fo 
exceſſive, that their motion reſembled that of a boiling 
pot, and in ſome places the earth opened. The inhabi- 
tants are perſuaded that theſe earthquakes are cauſed by 
the mountain Parang, which is full of ſalt-petre, ſulphur, 
and bitumen; and they maintain, that it is very common, 
after ſuch an accident, to ſee a large cloud of ſmoke hang 
over the top of the mountain. Some 
Ribeck, who commanded in the iſland, aſcended to the 
top of that mountain with a conſiderable number of at- 
tendants, On his arrival there he perceived a large cavity, 
into which he cauſed a man to be let down, in order to 
examine the inſide. 
that the mountain was hollow within; that he heard on 
every fide a moſt frightful noiſe that ſeemed to proceed 
from torrents of water ; and that in ſeveral places he had 
ſeen flaſhes burſt out, and had been extremely afraid of 
going farther, from the apprehenſions of his falling thro” 
ſome of the chaſms, or of being ſtifled by the vapours. 

The waters in the neighbourhood of this mountain are 
far from being wholeſome, and even thoſe that come to 
Batavia are impregnated with ſulphur, ſo that the people 
who drink much of them contract various diſeaſes, and 
particularly the dyſentery ; yet this water is ſo freed from 
all theſe 3 particles by being well boiled, that 
it then does no harm, though drank ever ſo copiouſly. 


SECT. I 


Of the Trees and Plants of 


tion of the Cocoa-Tree, Animals of that Iſland. 


F the 

HE fruits and plants of this iſland are excellent in 

their kind, and almoſt innumerable : one of the 
moſt valuable of the fruit-trees is the cocoa, This is a 
ſpecies of the palm, which grows in molt places in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies: it is large, ſtrait, and inſenſibly 
grows ſmaller from the bottom to the top, The fruit 
hangs to the trunk in bunches, united by a tendril not un- 


like the twig of a vine, but ſtronger: the flowers are 


yellow, like that of a cheſnut; and the branches are all 
towards the top. As it-bears branches of fruit every 
month, ſome are always ripe, others green, and ſome juſt 
beginning to button. The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and 
of different ſizes from that of an ordinary ball to the big- 
neſs of a man's head. It is covered with two rinds, the 
outer compoſed of long tough threads, of a colour between 
red and yellow, but the ſecond is as hard as a man's ſkull. 
Within theſe is a thick, firm, white ſubſtance, which in 
taſte reſembles a ſweet almond. The inhabitants eat this 
ſubſtance with their victuals as we do bread, and by preſſ- 
ing it draw a liquor which in taſte and conſiſtence reſem- 
bles almond-milk. This milk, being expoſed to the fire, 
is converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do 
butter, in their ſauces, and as oil in their lamps; they 
likewiſe uſe it medicinally, and often rub their bodies with 
it. Beſides this white ſubſtance found in the nut, there 
is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool liquor, 
which taſtes like ſugar-water, They alſo draw from the 
tree itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call 
ſura, and the Furopenns ſtile palm- wine; and indeed it 
is little inferior to Spaniſh white-wine, except in keeping ; 
for in about two days time it turns four, when they ex- 
poſe it to the ſun, and by this means it becomes excellent 
vinegar. As this wine is ſtrong and _— they gene- 
rally temper it with the clear water drawn from the nut. 
In order to extract this wine, they cut one of the largeſt 
twigs at the diſtance of about a foot from the tree, and 


When the man returned, he reported 


cars ago general 


Jave, with a particular Deſcrip- 
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alſo obtain a ſpirit, which many prefer to the arrack dil. 
tilled from rice, Beſides all theſe advantages the people 
in the Eaſt Indies reduce the bark of this tree into threads, 
of which they make very good cordage, and particularly 
cables. The timber is equally fic for building ſhips and 
houſes, which are covered with the leaves of the ſame tree. 
It is ſaid that in this country when the father of a family 
has a child born, he orders a cocoa-tree to be planted, that 
the child may afterwards know its own age, for on the 
trunk of this tree a circle annually riſes, ſo that its age is 
known by inſpection ; and if any body aſks the father how 
old his children are, he ſends them to his cocoa-trees. 

Pepper and coffce grow in the country, and about Ba- 
tavia are ſeveral conſiderable ſugar-plantations, and ſome 
of tobacco. However, no other corn but ricè grows in 
the iſland : yet, though they have wheat imported from 
Bengal, the Europeans, after being a little time there, 
prefer boilcd rice to bread. 

Almoſt all forts of garden ſtuff thrive there, and the 
ſceds brought from Europe, Perſia, and Surat, yield a 
great increaſe; ſo that the kitchen-gardens of Batavia af- 
ford peas, beans, roots, and herbs ſufficient to ſupply that 
populous city. | 

There is a great number of woods and foreſts ſcattered 
over the iſland, in which there is a prodigious variety of 
wild beaſts, ſuch as apes, rhinoceroſes, buffaloes, tygers, 
and wild horſes : they likewiſe abound with an infinite 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are of a prodigious ſize. 
Crocodiles are allo very large in Java, and are chiefly found 
in the mouths of rivers; tor being amphibious animals, 
they delight moſt in marſhcs and ſavannahs. Some of 
theſe are from twenty to thirty-three fect long, but their 
legs are extremely ſhort ; and if a perſon has the preſence 
of mind to turn frequently when he flies from one of them, 
he will eaſily eſcape, for they cannot turn about without 
taking up ſome time; and indeed they obtain moſt of their 
prey while lying among the reeds, like the trunk of an old 
tree, by the fide of a river, and ſuddenly ſeize upon the 
incautious traveller before he is aware, They are, how- 
ever, frequently taken by the Malayans, who bait a large 
iron hook with a dog, which ſeems to be their favourite 
food, and then fiſh for them at the mouth of ſome rivulet 
or creek, where they uſually lie to ſeize upon what is 
driven down towards the ſea. The back of this animal 
is covered with ſuch hard ſcales, that they are not to be 
penetrated even by a muſket-ball ; but he is eaſily killed it 
they come at his belly. Theſe creatures are ſo much 
dreaded at Batavia, that the government allows a reward 
to thoſe that take or kill them. 

Here are fowls of all forts, and extremely good, eſpe- 
cially pheaſants, partridges, wood-pigeons, and peacocks : 
for curioſity they have the Indian-bat, which differs but 
little in its form from ours; yet though the body is of the 
— ag a rat, the wings, when extended, meaſure a full 

ard. | 

They have fiſh of different ſorts in great plenty, and very 
good; ſo that for the value of three-pence enough may be 
bought to dine ſix or ſeven men. They have likewiſe a 
multitude of turtle. | | 

As the flat country thus abounds with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, great quantities are daily brought to Batavia; and, 
to prevent any danger of ſcarcity, the company's ſhips arc 
continually employed in bringing proviſions, ſpices, and 
other neceſſaries, from the moſt diftant parts of the iſland. 


SECT, Il 
d particular Deſcription of the City of Batavia. 


THE city of Batavia is fituated in the iſland of Java, 
in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, and is the capital 

of the vaſt dominions belonging to the Dutch Eaft India 
company; it alſo ſerves for the emporium, where all the 
riches and merchandize of that wealthy company are Jaid 
up. The Dutch having taken the town of Jacatra from 
the Portugueſe in 1618, they ſoon after built there a fort 
in its neighbourhood, which they called Batavia; * r 
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had not been long finiſhed, when the natives, animated 
and aſſiſted by the Engliſh, attacked it ſeveral times, but 
without ſucceſs, and at laſt blocked it up ; but the Dutch 
being at length ſuccoured by a powerful ſquadron from 
Europe, under the command of admiral Koen, the Engliſh 
raiſed the ſiege, and the natives were obliged to retire with 
the utmoſt precipitation. | 

The Dutch now conſidering the excellent ſituation of 
the fort, and the * advantages reſulting from it, im- 
mediately reſolved to build a town near it. With this 
view they demoliſhed Jacatra, and upon its ruins erected 
the famous city which, from the name of the fort, they 
called Batavia. This city is encompaſſed by a rampart 
twenty- one feet thick, covered on the outſide with ſtone, 
and fortified with twenty-two baſtions. This rampart is 
ſurrounded by a ditch about forty-five yards broad, and 
the avenues to the city are defended by ſeveral forts, fix of 
which are built with ſtone, and furnifhed with excellent 
braſs cannon. Theſe deſerve to be particularly menti- 
oned ; they are named Anſiol, Anke, Jacatra, Ryſwick, 
Noordwich, and Vythock. The fort of Anſiol is ſeated 
on a river of the ſame name, eaſtward from the ſea, and 
about twelve hundred yards from the city; it is built in- 
tirely of ſquare ſtone, and is conſtantly provided with a 
ſtrong garriſon, The fort of Anke is ſituated on a river 
of the ſame name on the coaſt to the weſtward, and about 
five hundred yards from the city, and is likewiſe built 
entirely of ſquare ſtone. The fort of Jacatra alſo lies on 
a river of the ſame name; it exactly reiembles the other 
two forts, and is at the diſtance ot about five hundred 
paces from the city, the road to which is between two 
rows of lofty trees regularly planted, with fine country 
houſes and gardens on each ſide. The other three forts 
are erected in the fame manner, and of the ſame mate- 
rials, all of them on the land fide of the city, and at a 
ſmall diftance from it. The two firſt of theſe forts ſecure 
the city on the ſide of the fea, and the other four defend 
its entrance on the land fide, and at the ſame time pro- 


tectt the houſes, plantations, and gardens of the inhabitants. 


Thus this city can never be ſurpriſed by an enemy, ſince, 
on whatever fide it ſhould be attacked, the enemy would 
meet with a ſtrong reſiſtance, Beſides, as a farther ſecu- 
rity no perſon is ſuffered to paſs beyond theſe forts with- 
out a paſſport. | 

The river, which ftill preſerves its ancient name of Ja- 
catra, paſſes through the midſt of the city, and forms fif- 
teen canals of running water, all faced with free-ſtone, 
and adorned with trees that are always green, and conſe- 


- quently afford a very agreeable proſpect. Over theſe ca- 


nals are fifty-fix bridges, beſides thoſe built without the 
town. All the ſtreets are perfectly ftrait ; they are ge- 
nerally thirty feet broad, and the houſes, which are built 
of ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland, are moſtly 
very high. The city is about a league and a half in cir- 
cumference ; but the ſuburbs contain at leaſt ten times as 
many houſes as the city itſelf, The walls have five gates, 


including that of the port, near which is the barrier, which 


is regularly ſhut at nine o'clock in the evening, and is 
ſtrongly guarded by a body of ſoldiers night and day. 
The principal buildings are a very fine town-houſe, 
four churches for the uſe of the Calviniſts, and abundance 
of other plates of worſhip for perſons of all religions : a 
ſpinhuys, or houſe of correction, in which women, who 
dehave looſely, are confined, an orphan-houſe, a magazine 
for ſea-ſtores, many other magazines for ſpices, and other 
public buildings. 
We ought not to omit, that beſides the many forts 
above-mentioned, there is a citadel, which is a fine regu- 
lar fortification, fituated at the mouth of the river facing 
the city, and flanked with four baſtions, two of which 
command the fea, and the other two the town. This ci- 
tadel has two great gates, On both ſides of the curtain 
the keepers of the magazines have their lodgings, and here 
the governor general of the Indics has his palace, which 
is built of brick and has a noble front, after the Indian 
manner. Oppolite to it is the palace of the director- 
general, who is the next perſon to the governor. Here 
alſo the countellors, and other principal officers of the 
company have their apartments, as have likewiſe the phy- 


ſicians, the ſurgeon, and apothecary. It has likewiſe a | 


* 
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ſmall church, which is remarkably neat and light. There 
are beſides in the citadel arſenals, and magazines, furniſhed 
with ammunition for many years, In ſhort, this citadel is 
the general factory, in which all the affairs of the company 
are tranſacted, and where all the archives are depoſited, 

In this city the Dutch have founded ſchools, in which 
the learned languages are taught. and fome advances made 
in the liberal arts; and the inhabitants, being compoſed of 
almoſt every Indian nation, moſt of the Indian languages 
are ſpoken here; but thoſe of the moſt general uſe are 
the Dutch, the Malayan, and a corrupt Portugueſe. 

In Batavia almoſt all forts of mechanic arts flouriſh ; 
for the Dutch encourage every manufacture proper for the 
country : they have their printing-houſe, paper-mills gun- 
powder-mills, ſugar-bakers, ſpinners, cotton-weavers, rope- 
makers, carpenters, bricklayers, braſiers, and ſmiths, who 
forge all ſorts of iron ware, If theſe workmen are infe- 
rior to the Europeans, it is chiefly where the work requires 
fine ſprings and movements, as in clocks and watches, 
which are hardly ever brought to a proper temper in hot 
countries; and even the beſt watches ever brought from 
Europe, will not go true in this climate, The very ſteels 
of their firelocks in time become ſoft. 

Coaches are almoſt as common as in the great towns of 
Europe, and they have fine horſes from Perſia; the iſland 
alſo affords others of a ſmall ſize, that are very ſerviceable, 
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SEC 3. 9. 


Of the Inhabitants of Batavia, with their ＋ Dreſs, 
and Employments. The Manner of Life, of the Favaneſs, 
Malazans, Ambziyneſe, Mardykers or Topaſſes, the Ma- 
caſſars, and Bougis, who live there; with a conciſe Ac- 


count of the Maſſacre of the Chineſe. 
3 is not only inhabited by the Dutch, but by 


abundance of Portugueſe, French, and other Euro- 
peans, who have ſettled there 6n account of trade, The 
Portugueſe are principally the deſcendants of thoſe who 
formerly lived in the iſland of Java, and did not chuſe to 
remove when the coaſts were reduced under the dominion 
of the Dutch company, and are now moſtly of the re- 
formed religion, Here is likewiſe a great multitude of 
people of Trent nations, as the Javaneſe, or natives of 
the country, Malayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, Armenians, 
natives of the iſte of Baly, Mardykers, Timors, Macaſſars 
and Bougis. Nothing can be more entertaining, than to 
behold ſuch a multitude of pcople in one city of different 
nations living at their own dwellings, and after their own 
way. One fees every moment new cuſtoms, ſtrange man- 
ners, a variety of habits, and faces of different colours, 
as white, black, brown, and olive coloured : every one 
living as he pleaſes, and ſpeaking his own language ; yet 
notwithſtanding this variety of cuſtoms oppoſite to each 
other, a very ſurpriſing union is cbſervable among theſe 
citizens; this is purely the effect of commerce, which, like 
a common ſoul, actuates the whole body, 

With reſpect to liberty of conſcience all the inhabitan's 
enjoy it; but are not allowed the public exerciſe of their 
worſhip. Prieſts and Monks are not permitted here, an 
more than in the United Provinces, to walk the ſtreets in 
the habits of their reſpective orders; yet they are allowed 
to live here, except the Jeſuits, who are — 
account of their religion, but for fear of their intrigues. 

In order to convey a clear idea of the manner in which 
the people live at Batavia, we ſhall mention ſome parti- 
culars of each nation, The Javaneſe chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture, fiſhing, and ſhip-building. They 
wear ſcarcely any other habit beſides a thort petticoat, that 
reaches to their knees, the reſt of their bodies being na- 
ked, except their having a little bonnet on their heads, and 
a ſcarf acroſs their ſhoulders, in which hangs a ſhort 
ſword. Their cabbins, which are ſuperior in neatneſs ta 
thoſe of other Indians, are built of ſplit bamboo, with 
a large ſpreading roof that hangs over the fides of the 
houſe, and under it they fit to the the air, Thoſe who 
are eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Batavia, and in a 
tract about forty leagues along the mountains of Bantam, 
are immediately ſubject to the governor-gen<ral, The 
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company ſends commiſſaries among them, who adminiſter 
Juſtice, and collect the public revenues ; and the principal 
men among the Javaneſe at certain times reſort to Batavia 
to give an account of the behaviour of theſe commiſſaries. 

The Malayans, who live at Batavia, chiefly employ 
themſelves in fiſhing. Their veſſels are very neat, and 
their ſails ingeniouſly made of ſtraw ; but they are a moſt 
wicked and profligate people, and frequently commit mur- 
ders for very trifling gains. They profeſs the Mahometan 
religion, but are entirely void of morals, and make a me- 
rit of cheating Chriſtians, Their habits are either of ſilł 
or cotton, and the men alſo wear a piece of cotton cloth 
about their heads, with their black hair tied up in a knot 
behind. 

The negroes at Batavia are chiefly Mahometans. Some 
of them work in mechanic trades, others are a kind of 
pedlars, but the moſt conſiderable of them trade in ſtone 
for building, which they bring from the neighbouring 
iſlands. 

The Amboyneſe ſettled in this city chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to building of houſes with bamb os, the windows 
of which are made of ſplit cane neatly wrought in different 
figures. They are a very bold people, and are ſaid to be 
ſo turbulent, that they are nor permitted to live in the city, 
but have a quarter allotted for them at ſome diſtance from 
it. They have a chief to whom they pay great reſpect, 
and he has a very magnificent houſe in their quarter, well 
furniſhed after their manner. "The men wear a piece of 
cotton cloth round their heads, with the two corners hang- 
ing down behind ; and this kind of turban they adorn with 
many flowers. Their arms are — large ſabres, and 
long buckler:, The women wear a habit that ſits cloſe to 
their bodies, and wrap a cotton mantle round their ſhoul- 
ders, b cave their arms naked. Their houſes are built 
with ' ,ards and covered with leaves; they are two or 
three ſtories high, and the ground-floors, in particular, are 
divided into ſeveral apartments, 

The Mardykers, or Topaſſes, are idolaters compoſed 
of various Indian nations, and are of different trades and 
profeſſions. Their merchants being furniſhed with paſſ- 
ports ſrom the company, _— on a conliderable com- 
merce in all the neighbouring iſlands. Some of theſe peo- 
ple are gardeners, others breed cattle, and others fowls, 
The men generally dreſs like the Dutch, but the women 
like the other Indians. They reſide both in the city and 
in the country ; their houſes are much better than thoſe 
of other Indian nations, and are uſually built either of 
ſtone or brick: they are ſeveral ſtories high, and very 
neat. 

There are alſo at Batavia ſome of the Macaſſars, fo fa- 
mous for their little poiſoned arrows, which they blow 
from a trunk. | 

The Bouzis are the inhabitants of three or four ſmall 
iſlands near Macaſſar, and ſince the conqueſt of this laſt 
iſland have ſettled at Batavia. They are hardy bold fel- 
lows, on which account the company makes uſe of them 
as ſoldiers. Their arms are bows and arrows, ſabres and 
bucklers. The Armenians, and ſome other Aſiatics, who 
reſide in Batavia, come thither merely on the account of 
trade, and ftay no longer than their occaſions call them. 

The Chineſe at Batavia were formerly ſo very nume- 
rous, that thoſe in the city and ſuburbs were faid to 
amount at leaſt to five thouſand, Moſt of the ſugar mills 
in Batavia belonged to them, aud the diſtillery of arrack 
was entirely in their hands, They were the carriers of 
Aſia, and the Eaſt India company itſelf frequently made 
uſe of their veſſels, They kept all the ſhops, and moſt of 
the inns in the city, and were likewiſe the farmers of the 
duties, exciſes and cuſtoms. But in the year 1740, the 
governor being informed that the Chineſe had entered into 
a conſpiracy to exterminate the ſuhjects of the compa- 
ny, he loft not a moment's time to prevent its ſuccels : 
they were condemned without trial, and ſentenced to ſuf- 
fer death without being heard. The ſeamen were in- 
ſtantly landed from the fleet, and to encourage them in the 
bloody ſlaughter they were appointed to — 4 the plun- 
der of the Chineſe ſuburb was abandoned to them: ani- 
mated by this reward, they fell with mercileſs fury on the 
conſpirators, and cut them to pieces. 
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Of the two ſupreme Councils at Batavia, and the Tribunal 
of the City. Of the Power and State of the Governor; 
the Office and Employment of the Direttor General. Of 
the Majnr-General, and the Land and Sea Forces of the 
Company. Of the Eccleſiaflical Government of Batavia. 
The Regulations of the military Eſtabliſhment, and the 


maritime Force of the Company, 


HE city of Batavia, and all the dominions in the 
Eaſt Indies in the poſſeſſion of the company, are go- 
verned by two fupreme councils, both fixed in the city ot 
Batavia, as the capital of all the countries under the com- 
pany's juriſdiction. One of theſe is ſtiled the council of 
the indies, and the other the council of juſtice. To the 
firſt belong all matters of government, and the direQion 
of public affairs, and to the latter the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in all its branches. The governor-general always 
preſides in the firſt, which is uſually compoſed of eighteen 
or twenty perſons, ſtyled counſellors of the Indies ; but it 
ſeldom happens that they are all at Batavia at the ſame 
time, as they are uſually provided with ſome or other of 
the ſeven 8 in the company's diſpoſal. They 
regularly aſſemble twice a-week, and upon extraordinary 
occaſions, as often as the governor- general pleaſes. They 
deliberate on whatever relates to the intereſt of the com- 
pany, ſuperintend the iſland of Java, and iſſue orders and 
inſtructions to other governments, which are implicitly 
obeyed ; and in this council all letters directed to the go- 
vernor-general, or to the director, are read, and the an- 
ſwers agreed on by a plurality of voices. 

The council of juſtice is compoſed of a preſident, who 
ia uſually a counſellor of the Indies, eight counſellors of 
juſtice, a fiſcal or attorney-general for affairs of govern- 
ment, another fiſcal for maratime affairs, and a ſecret: 1. 
All the counſellors of this court are doctors of the civil 
law. The firſt attorney-general has not only a vote, as 
well as the other counſellois, but has the third of all fines 
under an hundred flotins, and a ſixth part of the fines that 
are above that ſum. It is his duty to take care that the 
laws are ſtrictly obſerved ; and to prefer informations 
againſt thoſe who preſume to violate them. The fiſcal of 
the ſea takes the ſame care with regard to frauds commit- 
ted in commerce, acts of piracy, and whatever has a ten- 
dency to diſturb the ſettled rules in maritime affairs. | 

Beſides theſe two ſovereign boards, there is the council 
or tribunal of the city of Batavia, compoſed of nine al- 
dermen, including the preſident, who is always a coun- 
ſellor of the Indies, and a vice-preſident. The baliff of 
the city, and the commiſſary of the adjacent country, have 
alſo ſeats in this aſſembly, and, with the ſecretary, make 
up the board. RS 

The governor-general is the head of the empire eſta- 
bliſhed by the company in the Eaſt Indes, and is in reality 
ſtadtholder, captain-general, and admira'. By this office 
he is preſident of the council of the Indies, in which he haa 
two votes ; he has the key of all the magazines, and directs 
every thing that has a relation to them : like a deſpotic 
prince he commands by his own proper authority, and 
every body is bound to obey him, E is liable to be re- 
moved by the directors of the company at home; and in 
caſe of treaſon, and other enormous crimes, the council of 
juſtice may ſeize his perſon, and call him to account. The 
company allow him eight hundred rix- dollars a month, 
and five hundred more for his table; they alſo pay the 
ſalaries of ſuch as compoſe his houſhold. Theſe appoint- 
ments are, however, only a ſmall part of his revenue, the 
legal emoluments of his office being ſo great, that within 
two or three years he may, without oppreſſing the people, 
or burthening his conſcience, raiſe an immenſe fortune. 

As the governor-general is in a manner the ſovereign of 
the countries belonging to the company, in compliance 
with the mode of the Indian nations, he is allowed a court, 
and moſt of the honours paid to crowned heads, When- 


ever he leaves his palace, in order to retire to his country 
ſeat, he is preceded by the maſter of his houſhold, at t ; 
hea 
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halbardiers on horſeback go immediately before his coach. 
On the right he has the miſter of the horſe at the head of 
fix halbardiers on horſeback, then follow the other coaches 
which carry his friends and retinue, and the whole is cloled 
by a troop of horſe, conſiſting of forty-eight men, com- 
manded by a captain and three quarter-maſters, and pre- 
ceded by a trumpet richly cloathed. : 

Though his office is very conſiderable on account of Its 
revenues, power, and the honours annexed to it, yet it is 
extremely fatiguing. He is employed from morning till 
night in giving audience to thoſe who have buſineſs with 
him, in reading of letters, and giving orders for the com- 
pany's ſervice, ſo that he ſpares only one halt hour for 
dinner; and even while at table diſpatches ſuch affairs as 
arc extremely preſſing. He alſo receives all the Indian 
princes and their ambaſſadors, many of whom come every 

ear to Batavia, 

Next to the governor, the director-general has the 
greateſt authority, and is the ſecond perſon in the council 
of the Indies, His employment likewiſe demands great 
care and attention: he buys and ſells all the commodities 
that enter into, or go out of the company's ma..azines : he 
orders what ſort, and what quantity of each tort of goods 
ſhall be ſent to Holland, or elſewhere : he has the key ot 
all the magazines, and every officer in the company's ſer- 
vice makes a daily report to him of the ſtate of every thing 
under his charge. In ſhort, he has the ſupreme direction 
of whatever relates to the commerce of the company, buth 
at Batavia and in other places; and the members of all 
the factories belonging to the company arc accountable to 
him for their conduct in their reſpective offices. 

The next perſon in the government 1s the major-gene- 
ral, who under the governor has the command of all the 
forces, which throughout the Indies may be computed at 
twelve thouſand troops, excluſive of the militia, whoare alſo 
well diſciplined, and amount to about one hundred thou- 
ſand men. In fine, the regular military ſtrength of the 
company by land and ſea, officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen in- 
cluded, may amount to about twenty-five thouſand men 
kept in conſtant pay ; and the company always keep for 
the ſupport of their commerce one hundred and eighty 
ſhips, which carry from thirty to ſixty guns; and in caſe 
of extremity, they are at any time able to fit out forty of a 
larger f1ze. | 

The eccleſiaſtical government at Batavia is generally in 
the hands of eleven perſons, all of whom are miniſters of 
the reformed religion : theſe are five for the two Dutch 
churches in the city and that in the citadel, befides the 
miniſter that reſides in the iſland of Onruſt, in the mouth 
of the harbour of Batavia; three Portugueſe miniſters, 
and two Malayans. The five laſt are Dutchmen by birth, 
though they preachin the Portugueſe and Malayan tongues, 
As it is thought neceſlary that the ſtate ſhould be informed 
of whatever paſſes at the meetings of the clergy, the cle- 
venth perſon is a deputy on the part of the government, 
who is to ſee that they, undertake nothing prejudicial to 
the civil government, or inconſiſtent with the laws pre- 
ſcribed by the company. 

Beſides theſe miniſters, the conſiſtory is compoſed of 
eight elders and twenty deacons. A principal branch of 
their buſineſs is to ſend miniſters into other governments, 
where, after a certain term of years, they are relieved, 
and either return to Batavia or to Holland, to enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their labours. In ſmall places they 
have no ordinary miniſter, but one is regularly ſent every 
three or four years, to baptize, marry, and adminiſter the 
Lord's ſupper, which is the more neceſſary, as the ſynods 
have taken the reſolution not to permit any religion but 
that of Calviniſm to make any progreſs in the dominions 
of the Eaſt India company. Indeed the Lutherans have 
for a long ſpace of time warmly ſolicited for a church at 
Batavia, but have been conſtantly refuſed, though nothing 
could be more juſt and reaſonable than this requeſt, eſpe- 
cially in a place where Mahometans and Pagans are freely 
tolcrated in the exerciſe of their religions. 

This eccleſiaſtical council have alſs under them 
conſolators of the ſick, ſchool-maſters, and catechiſts. 
Of theſe laſt the company have many in their ſervice on 
board their ſhips, who ſay prayers conſtantly every day, 
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head of ſix gentlemen on horſeback with a trumpet ; two and inftrut ſuch as embrace the Chriſtian religion. Theſe 
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catechiſts are for the moſt part natives of the country, and 
as they ſpeak ſeveral languages, are able to give neceſſary 
inſtructions, and to teach the confeſſion of faith to many 
different nations. | 

In conſequence of theſe regulations, the reformed reli- 
gion makes a conſiderable progreſs, particularly among the 
negroes, of whom Mr. Roggewcin ſays, he has ſeen one 
hundred and fifty at a time deſire to be baptized; This 
requeſt, however, is not raſhly granted; for all who re- 
ceive baptiſm muſt firſt give proof of their being well in- 
ſtructed, and be able to make their confeſſion of faith. 
In chis they are ſo ſtrict, that they do not ditpenſe with it 
even with reſpect to princes and princeſſes themſelves; 

The military eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies is much the 
ſame as in the United Provinces, the company's troops 
being as regularly paid and as well diſciplined as thoſe in 
Holland, The frit officer in command, in time of peace, 
has no higher rank than that of major, under whom are 
captains, lieutenants, and enſigns: 5 when the troops 
are in the field, the lieutenants and enſigns are at the head 
of companies, the captains lead brigades, and the major, 
acting as major-general, commands in chief, The na- 
tives of the country are under their own officers, who are 
capable of riſing to the rank of a captain, but no higher, 
The burgefles of Batavia alſo chooſe their own officers, as 
high as the rank ot captains of horſe and foot, and are under 
the command of a colonel, who is both one of the coun- 
icllors of the Indies, and preſident of the council of 
war, 

The company's maritime force is regulated on the ſame 
maxims as their military eſtabliſhment, that is, there are 
no othcers wanting that are neceſſary to the preſervation 
of good diſcipline, nor are any honoured with high titles 
merely to ſecure large appointments to them without any 
benefit to the ſtate; The whole fleet is under the direc- 
tion of a commodore, who has under him a vice com- 
modore. Theſe are the only flag officers ; but every cap- 
tain has the command of his ſhip, When their veſſels are 
in the harbour of Batavia, the captains are obliged eve 
morning to repair to the commodore, in order to give! im 
an account of the ſtate of their veſlels, and to receive h 6 
orders: yet the commodore himſelf can do nothing of con- 
lequence without the conſent and approbation of the go- 
ver nor-general, to whom all the officers of the company, 
civil, military, and marine, are accountable. 

The company's ſhips ſail from Batavia for Holland five 
times a year: the firſt ſquadron, which is compoſed of four 
or five ſail, leaves that city in January: the ſecond fails 
in March, and only conſiſts of one ſhip ; this veſſel 
does not fail till the Chineſe fleet, which brings the tea, 
is arrived, and of this the beſt part of the cargo of this 
veſſel conſiſts; whence it is called the tea-ſhip, but the 
common people give it the name of the book-ſhip, from its 
bringing the company's account of all their proceedings 


during the laſt year, by which means the directors in Hol- 


land ſee the ſtate of the trade in the Indies : the third ſails 
in July, and is compoſed of four or hve ſhips, which in 
their paſſage touch at the iſtand of Ceylon: the fourth 
ſquadron, which conſiſts of fix or ſeven veſſels, fails in 
September; and the fifth, which forms a fleet of ſixteen 
or twenty fail, leaves Batavia in the month of October. 
All theſe veſſels, laden with the riches of the Eaſt, ſail 
from the port of Batavia; the ſhips from Mocha, which 
bring home the coffee, being the only veſſels in the ſervice 
of the India company that are allowed to proceed directly 
home without going to Batavia. 


F 


Of the other Towns of the Iſle of Java, particularly Bantam, 
Cheribon, Japara, and Pallamboan, 


HE other towns in the iſland of Java are Bantam, 
Cheribon, Samarang, Japara, Roombong, Tuban, 
Sidaya, Jortan, and Surabaiga, Theſe are on the north 
—_ as well as Batavia, and at the eaſt end of the iſland 
are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palamboan: 
about the middle of the ſouth coaſt is the city of Mataran, 
G g where 
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have very little knowledge, except of Bantam, Cheribon, 
Japara, and Palamboan. | : 

Bantam is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, 
out of hich iſſues three rivers, or rather one river that 
divides itſelf into three branches, two of which ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle of it. 
When this city was in itz proſperous ſtate, it was no leſs 
than twelve miles in circumference, and was very popu- 
lous. Ir lay cpen towards the land, but had a very good 
wall to the ſea fortificd with baſtions, and defended by a 
numerous artillery. The king's palace was a place of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, and therg were ſeveral publick.buildings 
and palaces of the great men that made a good figure. 
'This was one of the greateſt ports in the eaſtern ſeas, and 
to it many nations reſorted ; but it is now a poor and 
wretchcd place, without trade, for the principal inhabi- 
tants are removed, 8 

The head of the Dutch factory at this city has the title 
of a chief. The Dutch have there a ſtrong fort and a nu- 
merous garriſon to keep the people in awe, who are far 
from being well affected to them. The king has alſo a 
fort at the diſtance of ſome hundred paces from that which 
belongs to the company, and a ftrong garriſon in it for 
the ſecurity of his perſon. The bay of Bantam is very 
ſafe and pleaſant, in which are many iſlands that ſtill re- 
tain the names given them by the Engliſh, who had for- 
merly a very fine factory at this place, from which they 
were unjuſtly expelled in 1683. 

The only commodity of this part of the country is 
pepper, of which they are able annually to export ten 
thouſand tons. The Dutch Eaft India company oblige 
the king to furniſh them with a certain quantity of this 
ſpice, but in all other reſpects treat him with great civi- 
lity. This their intereſt obliges them to do, he being the 
ſovereign of a great and populous country, and his ſub- 
jects bold, hardy, and cnterprizing. | 

The country is very fertile, abounding in cattle, rice, 
and fruits; and at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore 
are frequently found precious ſtones of great value; but 
theſe ſeldom fall into the hands of the Dutch, the people 
dreading leſt theſe ſhould tempt them to extend their con- 
queſts, by which they are already too much oppreſſed. 

At the diſtance of forty leagues from Batavia is Cheri- 
bon, where the Dutch company have a factory, the head 
perſon of which has the title of reſident, and is not de- 
pendent on any governor or director, but correſponds 
directly with the governor-general of Batavia, The com- 
pany here carry on a very advantageous commerce in cot- 
ton, indigo, cardamoms, and coffee. The land is as fer- 
tile in rice and other proviſions as perhaps any country 
upon earth: it is of conſiderable extent, and the people 
who inhabit it are under the dominion of four great lords, 
who were formerly itiled pangerans, or princes, but are 
now called ſultans, or kings, though their authority is 
not much extended in conſequence of this new title. 
One of them is particularly denominated the company's 
ſultan, from his being always attached to the Dutch in- 
tereſt, Indeed all of them might be very properly termed 
the r ſultans, fince they are under the protec- 
tion of the Dutch, and are freed from all apprehenſion of 


their being attacked by the king of Bantam, who formerly 


carried on a continual war with them, and would probably 
have r-duced them under his ſubjection, had not the com- 
pany aſſiſted them, and driven the Bantameſe out of their 
territories, Theſe princes have in return, buth from gra- 
titude for paſt favours, and from the expectation of being 
protected for the future, granted the company great privi- 
leges in their dominions, particularly that of erecting a 
fort at Cheribon, where they have a garriſon of ſixty 
men. 

At the diſtance of about half a league from this fort are 
the tombs of the princes of Cheribon, in a vaſt temple, 
which was probably erected for that purpoſe: they are 
three ſtories high, and built of various kinds of fine ſtone. 
Theſe tombs are ſaid to contain immenſe riches : but tho? 
they are left unguzrded, the princes are under no appre- 
henſions of their being carried away, from their firm per- 
ſuation that they are protected by ſome ſpiritual beings; 
and they report many inſtances of perſons who they pre- 
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where the king of Mataran reſides. Of theſe towns we | 


Java. 


tend dropped down dead on approaching the places where 
theſe riches are concealed, in order to carry them away, 
A multitude of prieſts are maintained about this temple, 
many of whom have gone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
on that account are treated with extraordinary reſpect, 

The whole body of this prieſthood is governed by one 
ſovereign pontiff, who is more revered than the ſultang 
themſelves, 

Our author obſerves, that there was once a very con- 
ſiderable Engliſh factory at Cherebon, with a little town 
belonging to it; but that the perſons belonging to the 
factory intriguing with the wives of the natives, they were 
ſo exaſperated, that they maſſacred them all in one night's 
time, and then deſtroyed the town. | 

Japara is ſituated at the bottom of a mountain of a 
moderate height, and is chiefly inhabited by the Javaneſe 
and Dutch. The port is ſafe and commodious, and is de- 
fended by a fort built chiefly of wood, and erected at the 
top of the mountain, where it commands the whole toad; 
this is called the Invincible Mountain, becauſe when the 
Portugueſe were maſters of the place, the ſJavancſe were 
conſtantly defeated in their attempts to get it into their 
poſſeſſion. | 

The king of Japara generally reſides at a town called 
Kattaſura, ſituated twenty-nine leagues up the country, 
where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort ai.d a good garriſon, 


that ſerve both to ſecure their conqueſt and for à guard to 


the king, This prince is a Mahometan, and like moſt 
eaſtern monarchs, is conſtantly ſerved by women, of whom 
he takes as many as he pleaſes, either as wives or concu- 
bines. Some of his prieſts are obliged to go every year in 
pilgrimage to Mecca, in order to make vows for the fafety 
and proſperity of the king and his family. His ſubjeQts are 
extremely faithful and devoted to his intereſt, The prin- 
cipal perſons of his court, whenever they obtain an au- 
dience, approach him creeping on their knees; but this 
ſtaviſh cuſtom is diſuſed in time of war. Thoſe who com- 
mit the ſlighteſt fault are ſtabbed on the ſpot with a little 


dagger; and this is almoſt the only puniſhment in uſe 
amongſt them. 

His ſubjects are fond of chewing betel. The prevailing 
diverſion among the people is a kind of comedics. The 
women who act in theſe are very richly dreſſed; but the 
entertainment chiefly conſiſts in ſinging and dancing, ac- 
companied by their muſic, which is not very agrceable, at 
leaſt to an European ear; for they have no other muſical 
inſtrument beſides a kind of little drum, which they beat 
very dexterouſly. Their dancing is generally of the gro- 
teſque kind, in which they excel; for they throw their 
bodies with an inexpreſſible agility into a variety of poſ- 
tures, by which they expreſs the paſſions of the mind in ſo 
comical and ludicrous a manner, that it is almoſt impoſlible 
to avoid laughing, Theſe Indians alſo practiſe the war- 


dance, in which the king and his courtiers frequently 


bear a part. They are likewiſe fond of cock-fighting, at 
which they lay ſuch large fums, that they are frequently 
reduced to beggary, 

This part of the country abounds with all the neceſſaries 
of life, particularly with horned cattle, hogs, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of towls. Nothing is ſcarce here but mutton. 
As to wild beaſt, they have buffaloes, ſtags, tygers, and 
the rhinoceros, which the Javaneſe hunt chiefly for its horn 
of which they make drinking-cups that are highly valued, 
from an opinion that they will not hold poiſon, but in- 
ſtantly break as ſoon as it is poured into them. The land 
is every where extremely fertile, producing in vaſt abun- 
dance pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardomoms, &c, and of 
late years they have planted coffee with great ſucceſs. 
Fruit-trees grow every where, and as they are green 
throughout the year, and planted in rows along the river- 
ſides, there are here the moſt beautiful walks in the world. 
Sugar-canes grow very faſt, and the vines bear grapes ſeven 
times a year; but they are only fit for raiſins, and not for 
wine, becauſe the climate ripens them too haftily. 

The laſt city we ſhall mention is Palamboan, which is 
ſituated in a bay on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Java, oppoſite 
the iſle of Bally, and near the ſtreights of that name, in 
eight degrees ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and ele- 
ven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
It is for many miles round encompaſſed by a pleaſant 
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champaigne country, and ſeveral ſmall rivers fall into the | 


ſea on each ſide the city. As our Eaſt India ſhips were 
uſed ſometimes to paſs this way in their voyage home from 
Borneo, they ſent their boats up theſe ſtreams to bring off 
water and proviſions; but a great ſurf frequently renders 
it troubleſome watering here, The ſtreights between Java 
and Bally are very difficult to ſtrangers. In the narroweſt 

lace this channel is not much broader than the 1 hames, 
and the mountains on each ſide, which are of a prodigious 
height, and hang almoſt over your head, aftord a dreadful 
proſpect; while the noiſe made by the fea in the hollow 
of the rocks, and the guſts of wind coming down from 
the mountains, and ſuddenly veering round the compals, 
encreaſe the horror, 

The king generally reſides at Palamboan, and ſome- 
times at a foit fifteen miles from the ſea. His dominions 
extend from the caſt of Java about eighty miles along the 
ſouth coaſt, and at the coaſt end, and about ſixty miles from 
north to ſouth, but how far it reaches up the country is 
unknown. 

Captain Beeckman obſerves, that the pcople of Palam- 
boan were under ſuch conſternation on his firſt appearing 
before the place, that they ſent to inform the king of it, 
who was then up the country; but the ſabander, the 
principal officer of the port, being a Chineſe, let them 
know that 1t was an Engliſh ſhip, of which he was in- 
formed by the colours, and immediately their fears vaniſh- 
ed, "The king no ſooner underſtuvd that the commander 
was an Engliſhman, than he invited him on thore, and 
the next day, ſeeming to place an entire confidence in him, 
went on board the pinnace. The king was dreſſed in a 
ſhort black velvet waiſtcoat, trimmed with narrow gold 
lace, with a red cap on his head, and many gold and ſtone 
rings on his fingers: but his attendants were fo thieviſh 
that they were obliged to watch them very cloſely. Tie 
Engliſh officers were afterwards entertained at the palace, 
which was a large ſquare, ſurrounded with a palliſado, 
containing ſeveral apartments for the king and his women. 
The entertainment conſiſted of fowls, veniſon, and high- 
ſeaſoned broths. When dinner was over about thirty of 
the king's women, cach attended by a flave carrying a 
baſket of fruit, came in, and preſented it to the officers; 
and the quantity was ſo great, that there was more 
than the, boat could carry on board at once: the king 
alſo made them a preſent of two oxen, three large deer, 
with ſome gecfe, ducks and hens, and ſeveral bags of 
rice. 

The power of the king does not ſeem to be reſtrained 
by any laws: his oran —_ or noblemen, ſhew him the 
moſt profound reipe&t, His religion is pagan, as is that 
of moſt of his ſubjects, though here are ſome Mahome- 
tans among them: the Chineſe have found their way 
thither, as well as to every other port in the Indics, 
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Of the ſenall Tfands near the Coaſt of Java; with a more 
particular Account of Timor, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
of them. Its Situation, Extent, Cogſt, and Climate. It is 
joinily poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Portugueſe, Its vegetables 
and Animals, with a Deſcription of the Perſons, Dreſs, and 
Hanners of the Natives. 


O the northward of Java are ſeveral iſlands, where 

the Engliſh, in their voyages to Borneo, meet with 
very good refreſhments, at a much eaſier rate than at Ba- 
tivia, Among theſe are Carimon Java, which is ſituated 
between the coaſt of Java and Borneo; and there Euro- 
pean ſhips frequently touch in their voyage to the laſt- 
mentioned iſtand. Madura lies towards the north-eaſt end 
of Java, at the bottom of the great bay. A little to the eaſt- 
ward of Java lies the ifland of Bally, ar Leſſer Java; and 
farther to the. eaſtward Lomboy, Combava, Flores, Solor, 
Timor, and ſeveral others; in moſt of which the Dutch 
have forts and ſettlements, and take the liberty of govern- 
ing and even tranſplanting the natives whenever they 
pleaſe: from hence they alſo frequently recruit their 
troops, and thus make one nation of Indians contribute 
to keep another in ſubjection. 
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Timor is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe 
iſlands, and its natives reſembling the reſt in their perſons 
and manners, a deſcription of this iſland will give the 


reader a ſufficient idea of the reſt. 


The iſland of Timor extends nearly north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt ; the middle of it being in nine degrees ſouth 
latitude, and in one hundred and twenty-four degrees lon- 
gitude from London. It is near two hundred miles long, 
and generally fifty broad; and has no navigable river, nor 
any harbours, but many bays, in which Rive, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, may ſafely ride at anchor. The ſhore 
is very hold and free from rocks, iſlands, or ſhoals, except 
a few which are viſible, and therefore eaſily avoided. The 
lands are low for about three dr four miles up into the 
country; but then the hills begin to riſe, Near the ſea 
the land is ſandy, and covered with tall ſtraight-bodied 
trees; and from thence to the mountains there is a tract 
of marſhy ground, over-run with reeds and red mangroves, 
and over-flowed at every tide; the tops and ſides of the 
mountains are cloathed with woods, intermixed with paſ- 
ture-groves, and the country is pretty well watered with 
ſprings and ſmall rivers, 

T he ſafeſt riding for ſhips is in the bay of Babas, about 
five leagues from the fort of Concordia, where they are 
detended by the land from weſt-and- by- ſouth to the eaſt- 
north-eaſt, which is of the greateſt adva tage, as no other 
winds blow with any violence: but here the worms will 
ſpeedily deſtroy a ſhip, if the utmoſt care be not taken to 


The ſeaſons here reſemble thoſe of the other parts of 
India in the ſouthern latitude : fair weather begins in 
April or May, and continues till September or October, 
when theſe parts begin to be viſited with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes; but the worſt weather is in the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the wind blows from the weſt, or north-weſt, 
with ſuch violence, that in the ſeas which waſh the nor- 
thern ſhores there is no bearing up againſt it; and theſe 


bruary, when they begin to abate z and about the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, the eaſterly monſoon and 
fair weather are generally ſettled. But though the year 
is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons, when the 
weather is fair, there are every day fea and land breezes 
near the thore, with which a ſhip may fail either eaſt or 
welt, 

About a league from the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland 
is the ſmall fort of Concordia, ſituated upon a ſolid rock 
clole by the ſea, On the eaſt fide of which is a ſmall river 
of treſh water, over which there is a broad boarded bridge, 
near the entrance into the fort, about one hundred yards 
from the ſea- ſide, and as many from the fort. The com- 
pany, as at moſt of their forts, have a fine garden, ſur- 
rounded with a good ſtone wall, in which there s plenty 
of ſallads, cabbages, and roots for the kitchen, and a par- 
terre. In another part of it are fruit-trees, as jakas, pum- 
plenoſes, oranges, and ſweet-lemons, muſk and water- 
melons, pine-apples, pomecitrons, and pomegranates ; and 
by the walls are cocoa-nuts and toddy-trees in great 
plenty. Between this garden and the river there 1s a kind 
of paddock for black cattle, which are very numerous. 
Beyond the company's ground is a ſmall town, in which 
the natives have about ſixty houſes, | 

On the north coaſt, about fifty miles to theeaſtward of the 
above fort, is Laphao, a Portugueſe ſettlement; the people 
there ſpeak Portugueſe, but have been ſo intermixed with 


the natives by intermarriages, that they can ſcarcely be 


diſtinguiſhed trom them: though they are proud of being 
called Portugueſe, and have embraced the Romiſh religion, 
they ſeem to have withdrawn themſelves from the Portu- 
gueſe government, refuſing to ſubmit to the governors ſent 
from Genoa, They have no place of ſtrength, yet their go- 
vernment extends much farther into the country than that 
of the Dutch, they being in a manner incorporated with 
the original natives, many of whom are of the ſame reli- 
gion: but in other parts of the iſland Paganiſm and Maho- 
metaniſm ſtill prevail, and there the people generally fide 
with the Dutch againſt the Purtugueſe, 


Laphaois ſituated by the ſea- ſide, and only conſiſts of about 


forty or fifty low houſes covered with palmeto leaves, and 
a ſmall church built up with boards, In a little ſhed are fa 
0 


J 


prevent this misfortune, z 


winds are attended with heavy rains till the middle of Fe- 
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tribute bur little to their defence, their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſting in the numbers they are capable of aſſembling 
from the country. Some Chineſe live there, and, as the 
junks of that country annually viſit Laphao, it has the beſt 
trade of any place in the iſland, except Porto Nova, which 
is ſituated at the eaſt end. There the principal Portugueſe 
e ee reſides, who, it is ſaid, can aſſemble, in twenty- 

our hours time, five hundred men armed with fiielocks. 
But both th.s town and the Dutch town of Concordia 
have been plundered and burnt by a pirate, 

The iſland is divided into many kingdoms, which ſpeak 
different languages, though in their cuſtoms and manner 
of living, as wal as in their ſhape and colour, they ſeem 
to be originally of one deſcent, The chief of theſe king- 
doms are Amaby, Lortriby, Pobumby, and Namquimal; 
each of which has a ſovereign, who has ſeveral rajas under 
him, and other inferior officers, Theſe princes are, for 
the moſt part, enemies to each other, and their enmity is 
fomented and kept up by the Dutch. 

They have ſeveral ſorts of trees fit for building, though 
none ot them are like ours; one of them grows by the 
ſea- lide, and reſembles a pine; it is a hard, ponderous, red- 
diſh wood, and is very good timber. This iſland alſo pro- 
duccs palms of ſeveral kinds, one of them ſeven or eight 
feet in circumference, with branches only at the top like 
the cocoa-tree; the fruit alſo reſembles the cocoa-nut, but 
is no bigger than a hen's egg, and contains no water, 
There is another palm as large as the former ; but though 
it bears ſeveral buſhels of ſmall fruit, which hang on the 
branches, this tree has no leaves, or any thing green about 
it. There are alſo large groves of x & common cocoa- 
trees, which, as hath been already obſerved, are of the 
greateſt advantage to the people of India. 

In this iſland are cotton-trees, ſandal-wood, with which 
moſt of the neighbouring iſlands abound ; calabaſhes, wild 
tamarinds, wild fig-trees, pine-apples, jakas, oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoes, plantains, pomegranates, and 
ſeveral other Indian fruits, moſt of which are ripe in Sep- 
tember and October. | 

Several kinds of good eating-herbs grow wild in the 
iſland, particularly one that eats like ſpinage ; and pur- 
ſlain grows wild in the fields, 

Buffaloes and wild boars abound in the iſland ; and both 


the Dutch and Portugueſe breed horſes, oxen, goats, and 


ſheep ; but the latter neither increaſe nor thrive fo well 
as in colder climates, Here are likewiſe monkies, lizards, 
and guanoes, ſerpents of various kinds, ſcorpions, cente- 
pedes, and a multitude of inſects, 

The woods abound with poultry that run wild, eagles, 
hawks, parrots, p.iraquets, cockatoes, turtle-doves, pi- 
geons, crows, and a great variety of ſmall birds that have 

| a gay plumage; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, have very 
muſical notes, which is pretty ſingular in this part of the 


world, where the bright colours of the birds pleaſe the eye 


more than the notes do the ear. 
One of the ſmall birds is called b 


7 


and his head and breaſt of a paliſh red. 


Their tame fowls are commonly poultry, geeſe, and ducks; 
but the two laſt have been brought thither by the Euro- 


peans, and are not very plentiful. 
The woods contain great number of bees, 
duce a conſiderable quantity of wax and honey. 
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old iron guns on a decayed platform, which would con- | 
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| They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, and, be- 


ſides many unknown to us, have mackarel, breams, 
mullets, ſnooks, conger eels, rock- fiſn, ſeveral kinds of 
oyſters, ſome of which are very large; cockles of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, turtle, ſhrimps, prawns, and craw-fiſh, 
In the bays and rivulets are ſome alligators, 

The natives are of ſo ſwarthy a complexion, that the 
Europeans frequently call them black ; they have lon 
black hair, and are of a middle ſtature; ſtraight-bodied, 
with flender limbs, and a long viſage. It is ſaid that thoſe 
who are independent of the Dutch and Portugueſe are 
very inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, and cut off any Europeans 
that land upon the coaſt whenever they have an opportu- 
nity; but they have probably had ſuthcient provocation 
from the Portugueſe and Dutch, who are too apt to treat 
the Indians with great inſolence, and ſometimes barbarity, 
when they fall into their hands. 

The only cloathing of the natives is a little cloth tied 
round their loins, which being brought up between their 
legs and faſtened before, juſt hides their nakedneſs. Their 
greateſt finery conſiſts in a ſort of coronet of mother of 
pearl, or thin plates of ſilver or gold ſcalloped or indented 
on the edges, of the breadth of a crown piece, and of an 
oval form, Three or four of theſe on the forehead make 
a mighty glittering ſhow ; but moſt of the people wear 
caps of palmeto leaves, made up in ſeveral forms. 

They always go armed with ſwords, darts, and lances; 
with theſe they hunt the wild buffaloes, which they run 
down, and then ſtrike them with their darts, as they do 
alſo fiſh in the water. | 

Whether they take fleſh or fiſh, they make a fire and 
dry it upon a kind of wooden gridiron, in order that it 
may kcep, for they generally continue their ſport two or 
three days, | 5 

No man has any other property in the land than what 
he gains by cultivating it, for whoever clears a piece of 
ground is for that year conſidered as the proprietor ; for 
they ſeldom plant their Indian corn twice in the fame 
place. They burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot of 
ground they think fit for their purpoſe, and thus prepare 
it againſt the wet ſeaſon : they however live chiefly by 
hunting and upon their fruits, and do not care to take the 
pains to ſow much corn ; ſo that among them land is of 
little value, 

The common languages ſpoken here are the Malayan 
and a baſtard Portugueſe. The natives, however, have a 


language peculiar to themſelves. 


our travellers the 
| ringing-bird, for he has ſix notes which he generally re- | 
peats twice, beginning with the higheſt and ending very 
low; he is about the ſize of a lark, but his wings are blue, 


which pro- 


They are not much acquainted with arts and ſcicnces, 
nor woul : artiſts and mechanics be of any great uſe among 
them, the materials and implements they 7 in 
cloathing and building being of ſmall value. Theſe are 
ſupplied by the Chineſe, who bring hither coarſe rice, 
coarſe or mixed gold, tea, iron- work, porcelain, and filk 
both wrought and raw : in exchange for which they have 
gold which is gathered here, bees-wax, and ſandal-wood, 
It is ſaid that about twenty ſmall Chineſe veſſels come 
hither every year from Macao, and commonly one veſſel a 
year from Goa, which brings European commodities, calli- 
| coes, and muſlins. Here are alſo ſome barks that trade 
from this place to Batavia, and bring from thence both 
European and Indian goods, and particularly rice. The 
veſſels generally come hither in March, and ſtay ſtill Sep- 
tember, by which means they ſecure the benefit of the 
trade-winds, and obtain regular and advantageous markets 


| for their commaditics, 


CHAP. 


SECT. I. 
Irs Situation, Extent, Climate, and the Face of the Country, 
RX. the largeſt of the Sunda Iſlands, is of great 


extent, reaching from ſeven degrees thirty minutes 
north, to four degrees ſouth latitude, and from the hundred 
and ſeventh to the hundred and eighteenth degree of lon- 
gitude, and is about ſeven hundred miles in length, five 
hundred in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to be eighteen hun- 
dred miles in circumference, To the eaſtward lies the 
iſland of Celebes, to the north-eaſt the Philippine Iſlands, 
to the ſouth the iſland of Java, and to. the weſt the iſland 
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of Sumatra. It was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1521. - 


The air of the country is not ſo extremely hot as might 
be expected from being ſituated under the line, for it is 
almoſt every day refreſhed with ſhowers and cool breezes, 
Thoſe parts of the iſland which border on the ſea-coaſt 
form a flat plain for ſeveral hundred miles, and are annu- 
ally overflowed. Upon the retiring of the waters the 
whole ſurface of the ground is covered with mud, and the 
ſun darting its rays perpendicularly upon it, raiſes noiſon:e 
fogs that are not diſperſed till nine or ten in the morning, 
and render thoſe parts of the iſland very unwholeſome. 


The multitude of frogs and reptiles which, when the 


water is dried up, is left behind, being ſoon killed by 
the heat of the ſun, cauſe, at that time of the year, an in- 
tolerable ſtench, which corrupts the air. If we add to 
all this the cold chilling winds and damps that ſucceed the 
hotteſt days, it is eaſy to conclude, that this place muſt 
be extremely unhealthful, at leaſt to European conſtitu- 
tions : but the gold and precious ſtones which abound 
here, tempt the hardy adventurer to brave death in hopes 
of acquiring theſe grand objects of life, 

The monſoons, or periodical winds, are weſterly from 
September to April, or thereabout. This is their wet 
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ſeaſon, when heavy rains continually pour down, inter- 


mixed with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning; and 
at this ſeaſon there are ſeldom two hours together fair 
weather on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to which the 
Europeans chiefly reſort. The dry ſeaſon uſually begins 
in April, and continues til] September ; and even in this 
part of the year, they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower every 
day when the ſea-breeze comes in. 

The river of Banjar is, towards its mouth, twice as 
broad at the Thames at Graveſend ; and the banks, being 
planted with thick groves of ever-greens, render the pal- 
ſage up this river extremely pleaſant. A little within its 
entrance are three iſlands, the firſt of which, being co- 
vered with trees of a prodigious height, may be ſeen off at 
ſea, and ſerves for a land-mark to ſail over the bar. At 
the north and ſouth ends are large ſand-banks, which are 
very dangerous ; and the vaſt floats of trees that are per- 
petually driving down the ſtream, increaſe the danger. 
The beſt place to anchor in is a mile or two within the 
river's mouth ; at a ſmall diſtance from it, it is joined by 
the China river, which is thus named from the Chin 
junks conſtantly ſailing up it. 

The tides here riſe about twelve feet, and never flow 
more than once in twenty-four hours, and that always 
in the day-time: for during the night the water never 
riſes above half a foot, except in an extraordinary dry 
ſeaſon, This proceeds from the ſtrength of the torrents 
and the violence of the land winds, which blow much 
ſtronger in the night than in the day, 

The harbours to which the Europeans uſually reſort 
are Banjar Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo; but they 
come much oftener to the firſt than to either of the other, 
on account of the great quantities of pepper that grow 
near the ſource of that river, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea in three degrees eighteen minutes ſouth latitude. 

The inland part of the country is dry and mountainous ; 


II 


but upon the ſouth coaſts, for a hundred miles one way, | 
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and two hundred another, the land is a ſtinking moraſs; 
yet is covered with woods of very tall trees: this part of 
the country is intirely overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, and 
the other coaſts are not much better. Theſe inundations, 
though prejudicial to health, may be of ſervice to the in- 


habitants in ſecuring them from invaſion. 


In the fair ſeaſon the grounds about fifty or ſixty miles 
up the country become dry, and herds of cattle are ſeen 
grazing upon the banks of the rivers ; for the graſs grows 
there to a very great height : but when the rains return, 
all the cattle are forced up to the hills, and the flat coun- 
try becomes again a great watery grove. In the country 
are mines of iron and tin, and very good load-ſtone ; the 
mountains alſo abound in gold, ſome of which is very fine. 


SECT. . 


Of the Vegetables and Animals of Bornes , with a 28 
Account of the Ouran- outang, or Man of the Wa:ds. 


ESIDES rice, which is the — grain eaten by the 
$ 


inhabitants, the country affords plenty of lemons, 
oranges, pine-apples, citrons, cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
melons, bananas, and all other Indian fruits. They have 
alſo a great deal of very fine timber, with the cotton 
ſhrub, canes, and rattans ; but foreigners chiefly reſort 
to this iſland for its pepper, 3 
Of the black pepper are three ſorts found in Borneo; 
the firſt, called molucca, or lout-pepper, is the beſt ; the 
ſecond, named caytongee-pepper, is a middling ſort ; and 
the third, and worſt fort, is negaree-pepper, of which 
they have the greateſt quantity, but it is ſmall, hollow, 
and light, and uſually full of duſt ; it ſhould therefore be 
bought by weight, and not by meafure. Here is alfo 
white pepper, which is fold at double the price of the 
black. 
The animals of the greateſt uſe in this country are ele- 
phants, horſes, which are of a ſmall ſize, oxen, buffaloes, 
deer, and goats. I here are here ſeveral kinds of wild 
beaſts, as bears, tygers, and monkies ; of the laſt there 
are vaſt numbers, and a very great variety : but the ouran- 


outang, or man of the woods, is the moſt remarkable; he 


— 


is faid to be no leſs than ſix feet high, when full grown, 
and walks upright like a man. His arms are ſomewhat 
longer than thoſe of the human ſpecies. He has no tail, 
nor any hair on his body, except where it is found on 
man's. He is very ſtrong and nimble, and will throw 
ſtones, or any thing elſes that comes in his way, at thoſe 
who provoke him, Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought 
one of them, and that he was ſo fond of ſpirituous liquors, 
that he would drink heartily of punch, if he was left in 
the cabin with a bowl of it upon the table; and that he 
would open his caſe, and take a botile of brandy, and 
having drank a conſiderable quantity, would return the 
bottle to its place. If the captain was angry with him he 
would ſigh and whine, till he was reconciled : he alſo ſlept 
like a man, with one arm under his head ; but though he 
was not twelve months old when he died, he was ſtronger 
than any man in the ſhip. This animal is thought of 
all irrational beings to reſemble a man the moſt. 

This iſland has ſcarce any of the birds that breed in 
Europe, except the ſparrow; but there are parrots and 


parroquets of all ſizes, among which the luree is by far 


the moſt beautiful : he is of the ſize of a common parrot, 
but his feathers are of a lively red, intermixed with blue 
and green, and fo finely ſhaded as not to be imitated by 
the pencil, Theſe birds are more eaſily taught than any 
kind of parrots, and, even in the country, coſt two or 
three guineas a piece, They are frequently purchaſed by 
the European captains ; but commonly die in their yoyage 

upon entering a cold climate, 
They have here very large bats, or, as-ſome people call 
them, fiying-cats ; the body in colour, ſhape, and imel!, 
H h relembics 
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reſembles that of a fox, but is not ſo large ; but the wings 
are of ſo prodigious a ſize, that, when extended, the diſ- 
tance from the tip of one to that of the other is ſaid to be 
no leſs than five or ſix feet. During the weſtern monſoon 
they fly from weſt to eaſt for two or three hours every 
evening in ſuch multitudes, that they darken the ſky. 
This iſland has alſo great plenty of ſea and river-fiſh, 
ſome of which are well known in Europe. They have 
alſo many others to which we are ſtrangers, particularly a 
fiſh called the cockup, which is not inferior in taſte to 
any of ours. The natives are very fond of the cat-fiſh; 
but it is ſeldom eaten by the Europeans. Their heads arc 
large, and are ſaid to have ſome reſemblance to the head 
of a cat: theſe fiſh are ſometimes five or ſix feet long, but 
have no ſcales. 
ſix or eight inches in length, and rock-oyſters of a very 
large ſize, | 
The muſketoes are intolerable troubleſome, and ſo 
venomous that when foreigners firſt come to this iſland, 
their faces are ſo ſwelled by their bite, that a man can 
hardly know his moſt intimate acquaintance ; but, after 
they have been there ſome time, their bite has not this 
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A general Character of the Natives : their Perſons, Dreſs» 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, Marriages, and Funerals * 
their ſuper/litious Method of treating the Sick, and their 
little Skill in Navigation. 
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1 was more than thirty years after the arrival of the 
Portugueſe in the Indies before they knew any thing 
further of the iſland of Bornco than its name and ſitua— 
tion, by frequently ſailing along its coaſts. At length 
captain Edward Conill was inſtructed to examine it more 
narrowly, who no ſooner diſcovered the valuable pro- 
ductions which it yielded than he made frequent voyages 
thither. He found the coaſt inhabited by Malayan 
Moors, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves by conqueſt, 
and driven the aborigines of the iſland to the mountains, 
Theſe they ſtyled Byayos, which in the Malayan tongue 
ſignifies a wild man, and the Moors give the ſame name 
to the large monkey, which we have already detcribed 
under the name of ourang-outtang, as if they meant to 
ſignify that the one had as little humanity about them as 
the other, which however does not appear to be true, 
Theſe mountaneers apply themſelves but little to trade 
or merchandize, or to promote the arts and ſci:nces. 
Being a robuſt war-like people, they ſpend their time 
chiefly in hunting and attending their cattle ; but have 
little commerce with foreigners, which renders it difficult 
to give a particular deſcription of them : but probably 
vere we to become better acquainted with them, all the 
accounts that have been given of their barbarity would 
vaniſh, and we ſhould only find that, like the reſt of 
mankind who live, in woods and foreſts, they are a little 
rough and unpoliſhed, but perhaps more ſincere and ge- 
nerous than their more civilized neighbours, whoſe con- 
verſation with the Chineſe merchants ſeem only to have 
rendered them more expert in the art of cheating. 

The Byayos have no kings, but many petty chiefs. Thoſe 
who dwell neareſt to the Moors pay a tribute, but ſuch as 
live further up the country, and in inacceſſible moun- 
tains are abſolutely independent, and live according to 
their own cuſtoms. They are in general very ſuperſtitious, 
and much addicted to augury. 'I hey do not adore idols, 
but their ſacrifices of ſweet wood and perfumes are 
offered to one God who they believe rewards the juſt in 
heaven, and puniſhes the wicked in hell. They marry 
but one wife, and look upon any breach of conjugal faith, 
either in the man or in the woman, as ſo heinous an of- 
fence, that every one contrives the death of the perſon 
tranſgreſſing, either by themſclves or their friends; and 
therefore their women are very modeſt and reſerved, eſ- 
pecially the maidens, who are not ſeen by their huſbands 
till the wedding day. Theſe people are naturally honeft 
and induſtrious, and have a brotherly affection for each 
other. They have a notion of property, which yet does 
not render them covetous ; they ſow and cultivate their 
lands; but in the time of harveſt, each reaps ſo much 
as will ſerve his family, and the reſt belongs to the 


In the river of Banjar they have prawns 
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Borneo, 


whole tribe in common, by which method they previde 
againſt neceſſity and diſputes. 

The beſt and molt authentic account of this iſland is 
in Guyen hiſtoire des Indes Orientales, ton it. who pro- 
cured it from the papers of Pere Ant. Vintiniglia, an 
Italian miſſionary, who was ſ-11t to Borneo on board a 
Portugueſe ſhip from Macao. He converted many of 
the inhabitants to chriſtianity, and died on the iſland 
about the year 1691, 

We don't find that the Byayos have any other cloathing 
than a piece of cloth wrapped round their waiſts; they 
paint their bodies indeed of a blueiſh colour, which at a 
diſtance has ſome reſemblance to cloathing, and generally 
ſmear themſelves with ſtinking oil, which, added to the 
{teams of their bodies in this hot climate, is ſuthcient to 
ſtifle an European who happens to be in a crowd of them, 
Yet among theſe people vanity has a ſufficient power, for 
ſo prevalent is the force of cuſtom and faſhion, that there 
is ſcarce a conſiderable man among the Byayos who docs 
not diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar, by pulling out his 
fore- teeth to put others made of gold in their room; and 
their greateſt ornament is a ſtring of tyger's teeth hung 
about their necks like an alderm an's gold chain. 

The Moors have long ſhining black hair, and are well 
proportioned, but low of ſtature, and their features are 
not very engaging. The women are little, and ill ſhape, 
but their features and complexion much better than tnoſe 
of the men. "I hey have a very engaging mien, and few 
people move with a better grace, All the natives of 
Borneo are extremely ſwarthy, like the other people who 
live under the equinoctial ; but there is a conliderable 
difference between their complexion and that of negrocs, 

Among the Moors who are called Banjareens the com- 


mon people are not much better cloa:hcd than the By- 


ayos ; but their princes and great men uſually wear a 
kind of cloſe veſt of blue or red filk, and ſomstimes of 
European cloth, over which they throw a loote picce of 
ſilk that wraps once or twice about them, and reaches 
down to their knees; they allo wear a pair of drawers, 
but they have no ſhirt, and their legs and fect are always 
bare, Their hair is tied up in a roll at the back part of 
their heads, about which they tie a piece of muſlin or 
callico, which is not near large enough for a turban, A 
dagger, which they wear in a ſaſh on the |. ft live, is al- 
ways part of their dreſs, | 

The Banjarcens live in a friendly hoſpitable manner, 
their houſes being always open for the reception of their 
friends, Their food chiefly conſiſts of veniſon, fowls, 
fiſh, boiled rice, and hard eggs, which at the houſes of 
the great are ſerved up in gold and filver diſhes or bowls ; 
and thoſe of inferior rank uſe veſſels of brats or earihen- 
ware, They ſit at their meals croſs- legged on mats, and 
are ſeldom ſeen in any other poſture. "They uſually drink 
water or tea; but though their religion prohibits their 
taſting ſtrong liquors, few of them will refuſe wine or ar- 
rack, when they are among the Europeans, and then they 
will drink as freely as they. 

Almoſt all the day long they have ſmall tables by them 
of the ſize and ſhape of a tea- board, on which ſtands their 
betel and arcka in veſſels of gold, filver, or braſ.; the ta- 
ble itſelf being of the ſame*metal according to the quality 
of the owner : theſe they chew perpetually, unleſs when 
they are cating, or ſmoaking tobacco, of which both the 
men and women are very fond, and their tobacco is uſu- 
ally mixed with opium. The matter of the houſe genc- 
rally lights the pipe nrit, for they ute but one at an en- 
tertainment, and after he has {moke! two or three whiffs, 
gives it the perſon who fits next him, and he to a third; 
till it has gone round the company, who {ii croſs-legged 
in a ring upon mat: When they have continued ſmok- 
ing for ſome time, they grow exceedin:ly cncerful, but if 
they continue :o long at it, they become mad or ſtupid, 

The Banjarcens are generaliy quick of apprehenſion, 
extremely inquiſitive, and learn any thing wich great eaſe, 
They arc of a very pcaceable dipeſition, aud fcdoum guar- 
rel among themiclves; but wien they are thor uhly 
proveked, their revenge will be ſatis: d with nothing 
leis than the life of an eneiny, Wwaic they always take 
in a private manner, 

Their uſual way of ſelutat ion is by joining tl cir handsy 

railing 
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raiſing them towards their breaſt or head, and gently bow- 
ing; but when they appear before the great, they lift their 
joined hands to their forchcads, falling down on their 
knees and faces ; if it be before a prince, they do this at a 
conſiderable diſtance, then creep towards him, and after 
they have received an anſwer retire in the ſame manner. 
They amuſe themſelves with dancing and comedies, 
like the other eaſtern nations. The Chineſe have likewiſe 
taught them gaming. Their more manly diverſions are 
ſhooting at a mark, and hunting, which, as they manage 
it, requires but little labour, for the game being roulcd, 
they foon ſurround the poor animal, and diſpatch him with 
a multitude of wounds, every man darting his ſpear at 
him, and ſome of them even after he is dead, to entitle 
them to a ſhare of the honour acquired by his fall. 

The Banjareens chiefly travel in covered boats, and in 
the niglit-time, to enjoy the cool air: theſe veſſels being 
made very ſharp and narrow, ſa!l with amazing ſwift— 
neſs. The great men on ſhore ride on elephants, and 
ſume on horſes; but the common people, for the moſt 
part, travel on foot, 

'The religion of the people of the inland country is pa- 
geniſm; but the inhabitants of all the ſea-coaſt are Ma- 
hoinetans, and deſcended from colonies which tranſported 
themſclves from Perſia, Arabia, and Africa, about ſour 
hundred years ago, to the oriental iſlands, to which they 
were invited by the ſpices, and other rich merchandizes, 
for which the eaſt had for many ages been famous. They 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and have a way of charming 
diſcaſes by making a ſmall boat, and filling it with vari- 
ous kinds of proviſions, of which they make an offering 
to the incenſed demon; then launching the little veſſel, 
ſuffer it to drive down the ſtream, imagining that all the 
infirmitics of the ſick man will be carried off in the de- 
voted boat; and ſhould any one preſume to take it up, 
they believe the demon to whom it is dedicated, will 
either inſtantly ſtrike him dead, or at leaſt transfer to him 
the diſeaſe of the ſick. 
They frequently marry their daughters at eight or nine 
years of age, and they have children ſoon after ; but they 
are uſually paſt bearing at twenty-five. The Mahome- 
tans of this iſland uſe much ceremony in their ——_ 
of which we ſhall give a particular account from Mr, 
Beeckman, who was preſent at one of them. 
All the partitions of a large houſe being taken down, 
it was laid into one room, the floor of which was covered 
with fine mats, and at the upper end was a ſopha, over 
which was a large canopy, and on the floor were cuſhions 
and pillows to lean upon. The night before the wedding, 
people beat continually on their gongs or brazen drums, 
and founded their country pipes and trumpets, which 
made very harſh muſic ; while others jingled chains, and 
beat upon braſs or iron utenſils. 
The next morning flags and ſtreamers were hung about 
the door of the houſe, and all the veſſels in the river put 
out their colours, and were continually firing their guns; 
ſeveral people were alſo planted about the houſe, who 
were continually ſhouting and firing guns. 
A great number of people were invited, and in the 
middle of the afternoon a handſome dinner was ſerved 
up, and the company having eaten plentifully, each per- 
ſon had a baſket given them to carry home the proviſions 
that were left. After which betel, areka, and opium, 
were ſerved round, which had the ſame effect upon them 
as ſtrong liquor has upon us, 

Towards the evening a large float of timber came 
driving down the river, on which was a pageant made 
in the form of a ſhip of about two hundred tons burden, 
in the middle of the quarter deck appeared the bride- 
groom ſeated on a throne, The machine ſtopped at a 
houſe where the bride was, and twelve young virgins de- 
ſcended from it, each with a large bowl of gold, ſilver, 
or braſs, in which were the preſents made by the bride- 
groom to his bride, who ſat on a throne to receive them, 
and in return made preſents to the bridegroom. 

At length the bridegroom coming to the door of the 
houſe was met by a prieſt, who having repeated ſome 
words, ſtrewed rice upon his head, as an omen of his fu- 
ture plenty, at which the people ſhouted, and fired a 
volley of tmall ſhot; he being then led to the bride, was 
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ſeated on her right hand, and ſoon after the company 
withdrawing, they were left alone. 

As the ſtate and grandeur of the Mahometan Moors 
principally conſiſts in the number of their wives and con- 
cubines, when one of them dies, or is divorced, which 
provides 
another, and let him be ever ſo old, he chuſes one as 
young and beautiful as he can poſſibly obtain. They 
here purchaſe their wives as in other eaſtern countries; 
whence a man's daughters, if they are tolerably hand- 
ſome, are eſteemed a part of his treaſure, otherwiſe they 
remain a burthen to the family. | 

The funerals of the Mahometans are here ſolemnized 
in much the ſame manner as in other countries, where 
that religion prevails; only they practiſe ſome pagan cuſ- 
toms, as burying ſeveral neceſſaries with them, which it is 
ſuppoſed may be of uſe to the deceaſed in the other world. 

They have no mechanics among them, except gold- 
ſmiths and carpenters ; but every man has a knack at 
carving, and will carve the head of a cane or dagger very 
ncatly, without any other tool but an ordinary knife. 

They have very little ſkill in phyſic, and are amazed 
that any one ſhou!d ſuffer himſelf to be let blood, and 
willingly part with what they call his life, They im- 
pute molt diſtempers to the malice of ſome evil ſpirit, eſ- 
pecially if a perſon be delirious, and rambles in his diſ- 
courſe, In this caſe, inſtead of having recourſe to medi- 
cine, they uſually prepare a handſome entertainment of 
fowls, rice, and other proviſions, which they carry into the 
fields, and place under a ccrtain tree, where a (mall orato- 
ry is erected : they offer their meats with prayers for the 
health of the ſick, and if he recovers, they ſeldom fail to 
bring another offering, and return their thanks for his 
being reſtored to health ; but if the ſick man dies, they 
expreſs their reſentment againſt the angry demon, when 
they imagine to be the occaſion of his death. 

They have but little {Kill in navigation, they make no 
diſtant voyages, and indeed have not any veſſels of force 
or bulk. Their ſmall boats or flying proas are their muſt 
remarkable veſſels, and theſe are here formed of the body 
of a tall tree, hollowed, and made ſharp at both ends. 
They have neither keel nor rudder, but are ſteered with 
a long narrow paddle, Some of theſe boats are thirty 
feet long, and only two feet wide, and the ſeats for their 
rowers are laid aroſs the boat. They have alſo out-layers, 
ſomewhat like thoſe we have deſcribed in the account we 
have given of the proas of the Ladrone iſlands, in page 94. 

The Banjareens and other Moors, who inhabit the 
coaſts, ſpeak the Malayan tongue; but the people of the 
inland country have a language peculiar to themſelves. 

Theſe Moors, or Banjareens, are governed by ſeveral 
kings, the chief of which are thoſe of Banjar Maſſeen, 
Succadon and Borneo, The coaſts of the iſland are 
chicfly inhabited by Moors, with whom the Portugueſe 
from Macao formerly carried on a very beneficial trade, 
They entered into an alliance, and ſettled a factory there. 
The Moors, however, after ſometime, either from hav- 
ing gained an inſight into the ambitious views of their 
European gueſts, or from miſtaken jealouſies of their 
power, ſurprized and plundered this colony, and put moſt 
of the people to the ſword, P. Lafitau hit, des cong. des 
Port. tom. iii. pa. 2217. 


SECF, IV. 


Of ibeir Manner of Building their Towns, and a Deſcription 
of an Entertainment given by the Sultan of Caytongee. 


A fago towns to which the Europeans trade, are, for the 
moſt part, built upon great bundles of bamboo, and 
ſometimes on floats of timber, but little larger than the 
extent of each houſe : the weight of the ſuperſtructure be- 
ing ſo inconſiderable, that a part of the floats remain above 
the ſurface of the water. Upon theſe floats joiſts are laid, 
and upon them a floor of ſplit bamboo. The walls are 
made of the ſame materials as the floor, and raiſed to the 
height of ſix or eight feet, and upon them is built a light 
ſloping roof, like a barn, covered with palmeto leaves, 
The building is divided into rooms by partitions made of 
ſplintered cane, or bamboo, and the fluors covered with 
a pretty kind of matting, Theſe buildings are W in 

a line 


A STSTEM OF 


a line on each fide the river, and form a regular ſtreet ; 
and to prevent their being carried away by the ſtream, 
poſts are driven down at the corners of each building, to | 
which the ſtructure is faſtened by rings made of rattans, 
which do not hinder their riſing and falling with the tide ; 
but ſome have flat rattan cables with which they are faſt 
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moored to the trees on ſhore. Behind the ſtreet, upon 
the oozy bank, uſually ſtand rows of houſes built on 
pillars, and inhabited by the people in affluent circum- 
ſtances, From theſe houſes on the pillars, to thoſe built 
in the river, are laid timbers, on which people walk 
from one to the other. 

One of the moſt conſiderable inland towns is named 
Catongee, the ſultan of which is ſaid to be the moſt po- 
tent prince in the iſland. This city is about one hun- 
dred miles up the river Banjar. | ; 

Before the palace of the ſultan of that town is a build- 
ing, which conſiſts of one large room, in which the coun- 
cils are held, and foreigners entertained. It is erected 
on pillars ſeven or eight feet above the ground, and is 
open on all ſides, but covered with a roof. This room 
is about fifty yards long, and thirty broad. In the mid- 
dle is the ſultan's throne, which is a wooden chair gilt, 
over which is a large canopy of gold and filver brocade. 
About the room are planted ſeven or eight great guns, 
ill mounted on broken carriages ; which ſerve neither for 
ornament, nor defence. 

At Matapoora, which is ſituated about ten miles from 
Catongee, in a part of the country that is never over- 
flowed, is the palace of the prince of Negaree, who has a 
handſome armory erected before the gates of his palace, in 
which are — a conſiderable number of fire- arms, 
and ſeveral guns; but they make little uſe of them. 

This iſland is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned ; and when any prince be- 
comes more powerful than the reſt, he frequently brings 
his neighbour into a ſtate of dependance, and ſometimes 
obtains the name of ſultan, or king of the whole iſland. 
The inhabitants of the mountains are, however, not ſub- 
ject to any of the Mooriſh ſultans, but are divided into 
numerous clans under their reſpective heads; but their 
manner of government is little known to any Europeans, 
we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the princes of the 
Mahometan religion, with whom our merchan:s ſome- 
times converſe, 

Whoever has any affairs to tranſact with the ſovereigns 
of this country, ought never to come empty handed, for 
they will ſcldom ſuffer any foreigner to approach them 
till they are informed of the value of his preſents, and 
then they will treat him accordingly. | 
Me are informed by captain Beeckman, that when he 

had an audience of the ſultan Caytongee, the prince of 
Negaree introduced him into the council- chamber, where 
he was directed to fit croſs-legged on a carpet about ten 
or twelve fect from the throne, which was erected in the 
midſt of the room. Soon after the ſultan entered in a kind 
of veſt, with drawers ſomething like thoſe of our rope- 
dancers: he had alſo ſcarlet ſtockings and ſlippers, and 
over all a looſe gown wrought with gold and filver ; and 
in his girdle a dagger, richly ſet with diamonds, Before 
him were carried in arms two beautiful children, one 
cloathed in ſcarlet, and the other in rich yellow filk, with 
turbans on their heads, guarded by twelve men armed 
with blunderbuſſes and muſkets; beſides twelve more 
armed with ſampits, or the trunks through which they 
ſhoot their poiſoned darts, with bayonets fixed at the end 
of their ſampits, and daggers in their girdles, 

Upon the king's entering the hall of audience, the Eng- 
liſnmen inftantly roſe up to do him honour, which it ſeems 
was the greateſt affront they could have offered him; but 
their ignorance was their excuſe. His ſubjects, on the 
contrary, lifting their hands to their heads as they fat 
croſs-legged, fell down on their faces. The ſultan fat 
ſilent a few minutes, ſteadily viewing the Engliſh gentle- 
men, then thanked them for their preſent, and bad them 
welcome, telling them he hoped they were well uſed by 
his ſubjects. He alſo enquired whether their ſhips be- 
longed to the company, which they denied, from the ap- 
prehenſion that if they acknowledged they were, they 
ſhould be ill- treated on that account; for he had before 
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thought himſelf ill-treated by the company's factors, and 
therefore expreſſed his reſentment on that account. 

They were afterwards entertained in the fultan's palace: 
the diſhes were of gold, ſilver, and braſs, ſet upon a car- 
pet without any linen. They had above fifty diſhes of 
boiled and broiled fowls, ſtrong broth made of fiſh and 
fleſh, rice coloured with turmeric, hard eggs, the fleſh of 
buffaloes, and veniſon, which laſt was excellent and well 
dreſſed ; but the prince, being a ſtrict obſerver of the law 
of Mahomet, treated them with no other liquor but wa- 
ter. During dinner-time the king's muſic played, and 
ſometimes the Engliſh trumpets, with which he was 
highly pleaſed ; and after dinner little tables of betel and 
areka were, as uſual, brought in. 

At length the ſultan, ordering the muſic to play, made 
a ſign to an old woman who ſat behind with a white wand 
in her hand, and who immediately ſtriking the floor, there 
inſtantly appeared four beautiful girls of about ſeventeen 
years of age, with golden coronets on their heads, and 
their hair falling gracefully with a ſeeming negligence on 
their ſhoulders. Their arms, legs, and feet were bare, 
but painted of a light yellow, only on their wriſts and 
ancles they had bracelets of gold : one of them was taller 
and more richly dreſſed than the reſt, and ſeemed to re- 
preſent ſome princeſs. At their firſt entering the room, 
they proftrated themſelves on their faces three times be. 
fore the throne, after which they aroſe and fell into a kind 
of dance, which chiefly conſiſted in twiſting their bodies 
into antic or laſcivious poſtures ; but they ſeldom moved 
their feet from the floor. This diverſion laſted about half 
an hour, when having again proſtrated themſelves three 
times before the ſultan, they withdrew. 


SECT. . 


The Chineſe alone keep Shops at Norneo. The Goods proper 
to be carried thither ; and ſuch as may with moſt Advan- 
tage be purchaſed in that Iſland. Their Meigbts and 
Meaſures, and the Money current there. 


of Chineſe are the only people in this iſland who 
retail goods and keep ſhops : theſe are chiefly fur- 
niſhed with China and Japan-ware, tea, ſilks, chintz, 
callicos, betel, and drugs. 


The goods proper to be carried thither, beſides dollars, 


are guns from one to two hundred weight, blunderbuſles, 


ſmall-arms with braſs mounting, ordinary horſe- piſtols, 
gunpowder, knives, and other cutlery-wares, except 
forks, which are never uſed here. Iron and ſteel bars, 
hangers, .the ſmalleſt ſort of ſpike nails, twenty-penny- 
nails, grapplings of about forty pounds weight, ſneet- 
lead, ſhowy callimancoes, and leather boots, clock-work, 
looking-glaſſes, and ſpectacles. 

Pepper is the principal commodity exported from 
thence, and turns to the beſt account. Diamonds may 
alſo be bought to advantage, but they are ſeldom to be 
met with at the port of Banjar above three carats weight. 
Gold is purchaſed here by giving a certain number of 
ſilver dollars for the weight of one dollar in gold. If the 
natives offer gold in bars, they ought to be cut half 


through, and then broke and touched; for they will 


ſometimes ſo artfully cover a baſe metal with gold, that 
if it be cut through with a chiſſel, it will draw the gold 
over it, and the fraud remain undiſcovered, 

The dragons blood produced in this country is the fineſt 
in the world. This is a gum that iſſues from a tree that 
bears fruit as red as a cherry. That gum which appears 
of the brighteſt colour, after its being rubbed on paper, 
is the beſt. The country people expoſe it to ſale in drops 
of about an inch long, every piece being wrapt up in 
leaves; but the buyer ought to inſiſt upon having it 
without them, if he would avoid being impoſed on. The 
beſt is ſold at about forty dollars the pecul. 

Jambee canes are fold for four dollars a hundred. 

Their fine monkey-bezoar is ſold for about five times 
its weight in ſilver, and the beſt is of a greeniſh colour. 
Theſe Wo are from a penny-weight to an ounce, and 
ſometimes more, but the largeſt are thought to be goat- 
bezoar, The natives make a compound, which fo _— 
reſembles the right bezoar- ſtone, that it is difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. The way to diſcover whether there be 
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any fraud, is by rubbing white-lead, lime, or chalk on | 
white paper, and afterwards rubbing the bezoar upon it; 
and, if it be right, it will give the white-lead or chalk a 
greeniſh caſt. The beſt unrefined camphire is alſo ſaid 
to be produced in this country. 

Their bird-neſts are alſo eſteemed excellent, and are 
ſold for ninety or a hundred dollars the pecul ; thoſe that 
ae white and clean are eſteemed the beſt, They are par- 
ticularly purchaſed by the votaries of Venus, who ima- 

ine that this food inſpires them with freſh vigour. 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is proper to obſerve, 


that if they barter with you, there is no relying either on | 


their ſamples or their weights ; but every thing muſt be 
thoroughly examined ; for the Chineſe have taught them 


are detected in attempting to over-reach thoſe who deal 
wich them. | 

Their uſual meaſure is the ganton, which contains 
about a Wincheſter gallon, 

Their weights are the cattee and the pecul. The for- 
mer is about twenty-two ounces, and therefore a hundred 
cattees make one pecul, or one hundred thirty-two pounds 
| averdupoiſe weight. Their leſſer weights are the tical, the 

mas, the tela, and the mattaboorong : three mattaboorongs 
| make one tela, ſix telas one mas, ſixteen maſes one tical, 
and one tical an ounce and eight penny-weights Troy, 

The only money current amongſt them are dollars, 
half dollars, and quarter dollars, except their caſh, which 
conſiſts of rings of baſe metal ſtrung, which ſerve them 


and is about nine hundred miles in length; but is only 


ol the air and the earth cauſed by the ſun in the day, is 


to be ſharpers, and they are grown almoſt as expert as | in purchaſing things of little value, 


their maſters; nor do they reckon it any diſgrace if they 


GHAP. 2 


Of the Iſland of SUMATRA, 


hs Situation, Extent, and Climate. Its Mountains and | 


Minerals. 


HE iſland of Sumatra is long and narrow, ſtretching 

in a ſtraigtit line from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 

eaſt, extending [rum five degrees thi. ty minutes north lati- 
tude to five degrees ſouth, and from the ninety-third to 
the hundred and fourth degree of longitude from London; 


from a hundred toa hundred and fifty in breadth, the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland being the broadeſt, On the north- 
eaſt lies the peninſula of Malacca, from which this iſland 
is about eight leagues diſtant. Java lies on the ſouth-eaſt, 
and is ſeparated from this iſland by the ſtreights of Sunda, 
and to the weſtward it is bounded by the Indian Ocean. 
The air of this iſland is very unwholeſome, but is not 
ſo hot as ſome countries at a diſtance from the line. This 
js attributed to the cool breezes that blow from the ſea, 
which muſt produce more ſenſible effects on account of 
the narrowneſs of the iſland, It may be added, that natu- 
rally the air is not ſo warm in countries under the line, 
and a little on each ſide of it, as in thoſe which lie towards 
the tropics ; becauſe in the laſt the ſun in ſummer ſtays 
longer above the horizon, and the days are longer than 
the nights; but here the days and nights being equal, the 
ſun always riſing at ſix in the morning, and ſetting at ſix 
in the evening, without any ſenſible difference, the heat 


cooled by the length of the night. The monſoons are 


much the ſame as in the other countries we have laſt de- 
ſcribed, only the rains begin ſomething ſooner than they 
do farther northward, and they are no where more violent, 
for they ſometimes pour down for three or four days to- 
gether without intermiſſion, There is no country in the 
Indies where theſe rains, during the weſtern monſoons, 
are attended with more terrible ſtorms of thunder and 


lightning ; but the people, being uſed to them, are not | 


much alarmed, but bear them patiently, and are ſeldom 
heard to complain of the climate. | 
This iſland ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt, and a long ridge of mountains extend through the 
middle of it from one end to the other: one of them, 
which is about forty miles within the land beyond Ben- 
coolen, is above a mile perpendicular, Thoſe that lie 
towards the weſt coaſt are ſtony, but produce ſmall trees, 
ſhrubs, and graſs; and towards the bottom good timber, 
In one of theſe iſlands is a volcano that almoſt continually 
caſts out flames. The champain country has a rich deep 
mould of various colours, as red, grey, and black, and is 
well watered with brooks and ſmall rivers, but none that 
are navigable for ſhips of burthen. The ſoil about Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough-fort is a fertile clay, and pro- 


almoſt one continued moraſs, producing only reeds, or 
great hollow bamboo canes. | 
Gold, tin, copper, and lead, appear tobe the only meta.y 
found in the country ; and the former is as plentiful here 
as in any part of Aſia ; great quantities of gold-duſt being 
found in the rivers and rivulets, particularly during the 
time of the weſt monſoon, when the torrents roll with 
great rapidity from the mountains, It is uſually found 
in duſt or ſmall bits weighing from half a grain to two or 
three pennyweights ; but we are aſſured by Mr, Lockyer, 
that he ſaw a lump as it came from the mines that weighed 
an ounce ; but he acknowledged that it is not uſually 
found in ſuch large pieces. The rock-gold, as it is called 
at Achen, is known by its brightneſs, and is very fine, 
The gold-mines are probably in ſome mountains towards 
the middle of the iſland ; but they are as much as poſſible 
concealed from forcigners, no European having ever viſited 
them, or at leaſt have never returned from thence, But 
though the mountaineers are in poſſeſſion of the gold- 
mines, they make but little advantage of them. They 
exchange this rich metal with the inhabitants of the flat 
country at a low price for rice, cloathing, tobacco, and 
other neceſſaries; while the ſubjects of Achen and the 
Malayans, being better acquainted with its value, make 
extravagant demands of all the foreigners they deal 
with for the gold they bring them ; and, that ſtrangers 
may have no inclination to penetrate farther into the 
country, and eſtabliſh a trade directly with the moun- 
taineers, they repreſent them as the moſt barbarous and 
inhuman canibals. | 

In the mountains all ſorts of precious ftones are to be 
found, with the value of which the inhabitants are but 
little acquainted, and yet will not allow them to be 


ſought after, 
SECT. 


Of the Trees, Fruits, and Plants of Sumatra; with a particu- 
lar Deſcription f the Pepper- Plant and Silk Cotton-Tree. 
Of the Beaſts, Reptiles, Fowls, and Fiſhes of that Iſland. 


HE inhabitants have very conſiderable plantations of 

ſugar-canes, which are chiefly cultivated on account 
of the ſpirits they extract from them, which they find 
to be of great advantage in ſo moiſt an air. The gardens 
are furniſhed with beans, peas, radiſhes, yams, potatoes, 
pumpkins, and ſeveral kinds of pot-herbs unknown in 
Europe. The potatoes are three or four inches long, 
mealy, and of a ſweet taſte ; oy are red on the outſide, 
and, like ours, white within, But the only grain that 
grows in this country is rice, 

Here are found molt of the fruits to be met with in 
other parts of India, in great perfection; as pine-apples, 
plantains, limes, oranges, citrons, cocoa- nuts, pomegra- 
nates, mangoes, durions, guavas, the mangoſteen, the 


duces very high graſs. The low-lands cloſe to the ſea are 
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| pum plenoſe, &c, 
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The mangoſteen, which is eſteemed a moſt delicious 
fruit, reſembles in its form the pomegranate, but is lels ; 
the outſide rind, or ſhell, is thicker than that of the pome- 
granate, but ſofter, and of a dark red; the inſide is of a 
deep crimſon, where the fruit conſiſts of four or five cloves 
about the ſize of a man's thumb, as white as milk, and 
2 ſoft and juicy ; and in the middle of each is a ſmall 
one. | 

The pumplenoſe is alſo a very fine fruit, and has an 
agreeable taſte ; it is bigger than the largeſt orange, and 
has a thick tender rind. The inſide contains abundance 
of ſeeds of the ſize of a barley-corn, and full of juice; but 
it has no partitions like the orange. | 

The moſt valuable plant, with reſpect to commerce, 
produced in this iſland, is that of pepper, which grows in 
a flat ſoil, and is planted by a thorny tree, round which 
it creeps and winds like ivy, which it reſembles in its 
leaf, though it is ſomething larger, and of a paler green. 


Having run up a conſiderable height, the twigs on which 


the berries hang bend down, and the fruit appears in 
cluſtcrs nearly as large as bunches of grapes, and of much 
the ſame fia ure; but are diſtinct like our currants or elder- 
berries. They produce no fruit till the third or fourth 
year ; after which they bear for the three following years 
tix or ſeven pound weight of pepper. In the three next 
years they decreaſe one-third, both in the e and 
ſize of the pepper, and thus continue deereaſing for four 
or five years longer. When the plant begins to bear, the 
branches of the tree, through which it creeps, mult be lop- 
ped off, leſt they intercept the rays of the ſun, of which 
this plant ſtands moſt in need. When the cluſters of the 
fruit are formed, care muſt alfo be taken to ſupport them 
with polcs, leſt the branches ſhould be drawn down by 
their weight. The plants ſhould likewiſe be pruned after 
the fruit is gathered, to prevent their growing too high, 
and bearing the leſs fruit. 

The pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in 
April, which knots in June; and the next month the 
fruit being green and large, the natives make a rich pickle 
of it, by ſteeping it in vinegar. In October it is red, in 
November it begins to grow black, and in December it 
is all over black, and conſequently ripe. This is gene- 
rally the caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner. 

The fruit being ripe, they cut off the cluſters, and dry 
them in the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, it does not do in lefs 
than fifteen days; during which the clufters are turned 
from fide to ſide, and covered up by night. Some of the 
berries neither change red nor black, but continue white: 
theſe are uſed in medicine, and ſold at double the price of 
the other. But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners 
want them for the ſame uſe, have diſcovered a way of 
whitening the others by taking them while they are red, 
and waſhing off the red ſkin with water and ſand, ſo that 
nothing remains but the heart of the pepper, which is 
white. Nothing can be kept neater than thoſe pepper 
plantations ; no rubbiſh, not ſo much as a ſtick or ſtraw 
is to be found upon the ground; and if it happens to be 
a dry ſeaſon, they are indefatigable in watering the plants, 
almoſt their whole ſubſiſtence depending on the crop. 

Cotton and cabbage-trees alſo grow here, though they 
are not very common ; and near the city of Achen the 
ſilk cotton- tree flouriſhes. Theſe trees are large, and 
have a ſinooth aſh-coloured rind, and are generally full of 
fruit, which hangs down at the ends of the twigs like 
purſes three or four inches long, No tree can grow more 
regular and uniform; the lower branches being always 
the largeſt and longeſt, and the upper gradually Tellenin 
to the top. When the cotton is ripe, the cods drop off 
the tice, for the cotton is ſo ſhort, that it is not thought 
worth gatherinz, though they will ſometimes take the 
pains to pick it off the ground to ſtuff their quilts with, 
The camphire of Sumatra is looked upon as the fineſt in 
the Indies; and Mr. Lockyer aſſures us, from his own 
knowledge, is worth half a crown an ounce upon the 
ſpot: he ſays further, that it bears a great price in 
China, where they make uſe of it as a kind of leaven, 
mixing it with their own, which is of a coarſer kind, to 
which it gives odour and ſpirit: but this valuable article 
of merchandize is very ſcarce. Lackyer's account of the 
trade to India, page 41, 
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In the woods they have oaks, and other large timber 
trees, ſtraight, tall, and fit for any uſes ; but few of them 
are known in Europe. 

Scarce any country affords more canes and bamboos 
particularly near Jamby, where are found thoſe fine taper 
walking-canes called dragons-blood, 

In this iſland. is alſo found the plant called bang, which 
very much reſembles hemp ; they infule it in their liquors 
when they would raiſe their ſpirits, and it has muck the 
ſame effects as opium. 

The animals found in this iſland are a ſmall kind of 
horſes, elephants, buffalocs, goats, hogs, deer, bullocks, 
and hog-deer. This laſt is an animal ſomething larger 
than a rabbet, the head reſembles that of a hog, and its 
ſhanks and feet are like thoſe of the deer. The bezoar- 
ſtone found in this animal has been valued at ten times its 
weight in gold: it is of a dark brown colour, ſmooth on 
the outſide, and the firſt coat being taken off, it appears 
ſtill darker, with ſtrings running underncath the coat; 
it will ſwim on the top of the water. If it be infuſed in 
any liquid, it makes it extremely bitter : the virtues uſu- 
ally attributed to this ſtone are cleanſing the ſtomach, 
creating an appetite, and ſweetening the blood. 

There are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as tygers, wild 
boars, and monkies : they have alſo porcupines, and 
ſquirrels, which are eſteemed good eating: there are like- 
wiſe aligators, lizards, guanoes, and ſeveral forts of ſnakes 
and ſerpents, with ants, muſketoes, and other trouble- 
ſome inſects, 

They have great plenty of dunghill-fowls and ducks, 
and their cocks are eſteemed the largeſt in the world. In 
the woods are wild pigeons, and doves of ſeveral ſorts, 
with parrots, paroquets, and mackaws; and a great 
variety of ſmall birds different from ours, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the 2 of their colours. 

They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, fo that two 
or three nets and a boat will procure a man a very com- 
fortable livelihood : they have alſo a way of catching fiſh, 
by fixing a wooden grate at the mouth of the ſmall brooks 
and creeks at high water, and this detaining, the fiſh that 
have entered the creeks, they take them when the tide 
ebbs out. Among other fiſh they have mullets, cat-fiſh, 


eels, old-wives, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, oyſters, and green 


turtle, with ſeveral other kinds not known in Europe, 


CRCT. Wm. 


Of the different Inhabitants of Sumatra, their Perſons Dreſs. 
Food, Cuftoms, Manners, and Skill in CO * 


6 inhabitants of this country conſiſt of two diffe- 
& rent people. "Thoſe of the inland mountainous 
parts are the original natives, and like thoſe of the other 
iſlands, are Pagans ; while thoſe on the coaſt are of the 
Mahometan religion, and probably came from Arabia 
and Perſia. | 

As to the Malayans, who inhabit the coaſt, they are 
generally ſaid to be proud and lazy, and like the Spa- 
niards, have moſt of their buſineſs done by foreigners ; 
for they ſeldom apply themſelves to cultivate their grounds, 
or to improve in any mechanic arts. | 

They are of a ſwarthy complexion, and their features 
not very engaging, Their faces pretty nearly reſemble 
thoſe of the inhabitants of the other iſlands we have 
already deſcribed. They have black eyes, and ftraight 
black hair, with high cheek bones, and little noſes. They 
are of a middle ſtature, ſtraight, and well limbed, and, 
like the inhabitants of moſt hot countries, ſmear them- 
ſelves with oil, which is probably intended to cloſe up 
their pores, and prevent that profuſe perſpiration which 
would exhauſt their ſtrength ; and at the ſame time pre- 
ſerve them from being bit, or ſtung by the inſets, which 
are ever troubleſome in hot countries, 

Some of them wear caps of woollen cloth juſt fitted to 
their heads, but they more generally tie a piece of blue 
or white linen about their heads, letting the ends hang 
down, and leaving no other covering for the top of their 
heads, but their hair, part of which falls upon their ſhoul- 
ders. The poorer fort wear only a cloth about their loins, 
to cover what modeſty teaches them to conceal ; but peo- 
ple of rank have a kind of drawers, and a piece of ſilk or 


calicoe 
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ealicoe thrown looſe about their bodies. They alſo wear 
a ſort of wooden clogs or ſandals, when in their towns ; 
but they all travel bare-foot. 

Their ordinary food, as in other parts of India, is rice 
and fiſh ; but the people who can afford it, alſo eat fowls, 
veniſon, buffaloe beef, mutton, and goats fleſh, They 
ſeaſon their meat very high with pepper, garlic, and oni- 
ons, and generally colour their-rice yellow with turmeric, 
Their buffaloe bcef is very coarſe food, and the little fat 
that is upon it is as yellow as faffron, When their meat 
has hung a few hours in the market it turns black, and 
is little better than carrion : their fowls and mutton are 
alſo dry and inſipid; their pork is the beſt meat they 
have, but there is no plenty of hogs. Their veniſon, 
however, is pretty good, eſpecially the hog-deer, which 
we have mentioned, for its fleſh is as white as a chicken. 
Their ducks are alſo much better than their land fowls. 
They have a kind of liquid butter like oil, brought from 
Bengal, which is ſaid to be made of buffaloes milk, and 


mixed with hogs lard ; with this they Sutter their rice. 


They have alſo mangoes and other fruits pickled when 
cen. | 

Their meat is ſerved up in ſilver, brazen, or earthern 

veſſels, according to the circumſtances of the maſter of 
the houſe, and is always either boiled or broiled, and cut 
into ſmall pieces, and as they uſe only their fingers in 
cating, they waſh both before and after their meals, 

They uſually drink fair water or tea; but they have 

likewiſe palm wine, and toddy, which is drawn from the 
cut branches of the cocoa- tree: they likewiſe drink the 
ſoft liquor found on the inſide of young cocoa nuts, 
which is very cooling and pleaſant; arrack is alſo very 
common here, | 

The natives are as fond of chewing betel and areka, 
and of taking opium, as thoſe of the other iſlands already 
mentioned. They alſo take bang, which raiſes the ſpirits 
almoſt as ſoon as opium; this plant, which reſembles 
hemp, they infuſe in their liquors. Tobacco is ſeldom 
ſmoked in pipes, but a leaf of it being rolled up to about 
the length and thickneſs of a man's finger, is lighted at 
one end, and ſmoked at the other, till about two thirds 
of it is conſumed, and then it is thrown away, They 
ſeldom drink when they ſmoke. 

Like other Aſiatics, they fit croſs-legged on the floor at 
their meals, and whenever they meet to converſe with each 
other, Their ordinary ſalutations are performed by lifting 
up one or both hands to their head ; but before the great, 
they proftrate themſelves with their faces to the ground, 

The people are immoderately fond of gaming, both with 
cards and dice, which were probably introduced by the 
Chineſe; as they are alfo of cock-fighting. Inſtead of 
trimming their cocks, they produce them with all their 
gay plumage, and faſten ſuch ſharp inſtruments to their 
heels, of the ſhape and length of the blade of a penknife, 
that the battle is over in an inſtant, one ſtroke frequently 
bringing down the ſtouteſt cock. They ſtake their whole 
fortunes upon one of theſe battles ; but the conqueſt is 
not admitted, unleſs the victor peck or ſtrike his enemy 
after he has diſpatched him ; for if he does not they draw 
{takes, | 

Stag-hunting is one of the chief of their rural ſports : 
the game is rouzed by ſome little yelping dogs, and the 
huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, run it down on foot, 
darting their lances at the deer, when they come within 
their reach. One of our governors of Bencoolen relates, 
that the company's ſlaves being one day ſeeking for game, 
inftead of a ſtag, happened to rouze a tyger, who coming 
behind one of them, leaped upon him, and with his 
claws tore the poor fellow's fleſh off his back, and the 
calves of his legs, in a terrible manner ; but the brave 
fellow ſuddenly turning, pierced the beaſt with his lance, 
as did ſome of the reſt of his fellow ſlaves with theirs, and 
though they did not quite kill him, he was glad to retire 
with ſeveral lances in his body. The wounded flave was 
brought to the fort ſo macs, that his recovery was 
thought impoſſible; but being of a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
uſed to a temperate life, his wounds were ſoon healed, 

Elephants, horſes, and buffaloes, are ſometimes uſed 
for carriage ; but they commonly employ porters, when 
they have not the convenience of a navigable river, and 
for the moſt part travel on foot. 


| Malayans uſe ink, and write upon a thin browiſh paper 
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Their mechanics are, in general, but indifferent Work- 
men; their carpenters, indeed, will run up one of their 
cane tenements in a few days; but both the model and 
materials being always the ſame, this requires but little 
ingenuity. 
Their flying proas are the moſt admired of any of their 


workmanſhi,:; they are very long, but fo narrow, that 


two men cannot ſtand a- breaſt in any part of them. The 
keel is only a large tree hollowed, and the ſides are 


| raiſed with a plank about three feet above it, and each 


end leſt as ſharp as poſſible, the keel projecting beyond 
the other part of the veſiel, though, when loaded, it is 
quite under water. Inſtead of a rudder they ſteer with a 
long piece of wood not broader than one's hand. Theſe 
veſſels carry a great fail, and have outlayers on each fide, 
with planks of light wood at the ends, and when it blows 
hard, they fend out a man or two to fit at the extremity 
of the windward outlayer to keep the veſſel from overſet- 
ing. Thus managed, they will bear the greateſt ſea 
and when an Engliſh pinnace, with two ſails, makes five 
miles an hour, theſe will run ten or twelve; however, 
they are never uſed but in fiſhing, or to fail to ſome 
neighbouring iſland. T hey have larger proas that carry 
fourteen or fifteen ton, with which they trade to Ma- 
lacca, Pegu, Siam, and other places; but they have no 
large ſhips or veſſels of force. 

They have alſo blackſmiths, but their work is not much 


admired, and their taylors are ſtill greater bunglers. The 


Chineſe are the beſt mechanics among them. Some of 
that nation live at Achen all the year round ; but there 
uſually arrives ten or twelve fail of Chineſe ſhips in June, 
with great quantities of rice, and all ſorts of merchandize, 
Theſe take up a whole ſtreet at the end of the town next 


the ſea, With this fleet come over various kinds of me- 


chanics, as carpenters, joiners, and painters, who imme- 
diately ſet themſelves to work, making cheſts of drawers, 
cabinets, tables, and all forts of toys and utenſils, which 
are picſently expoſed to ſale; ſo that for two or three 
months this part of the town is like a fair, all manner of 
people reſorting thither. If the Chineſe can meet chap- 
men to their minds, they will even ſell their ſhips too, 
reſerving only ſo many as are neceſlary to carry them 
home, But though the people of Sumatra are, in general, 
ſuch indiffcrent mechanics, there is hardly any great man 
or even a ſovereign prince, upon the weſt coaſt, but learns 
ſome handicraft trade : their favourite employment is that 
of a goldſmith, in which they excel, for the people are 
very expert in making all ſorts of gold plate with very 


few tools, and yet with ſuch extraordinary dexterity, 


that whatever is of their workmanſhip, ſells at a very 
high price throughout the Indies. | 

The old women are the only phyficians. Some of theſe 
have obſerved the nature of their fimples and drugs, and 
have founded their ſkill on their own experience. The 
flux is the moſt common diſtemper in theſe countries, 
and the moſt fatal to foreigners ; there are however many 


kinds of fruit and herbs that would be of ſervice to the 


Europeans, were they to take them when firſt ſeized by 
this diſtemper ; particularly the guavas and pomegra- 
nates : they ſhould alſo avoid being too free with ſome 
other fruits, or with unboiled water, and ſherbet is ſtill 
more unwholeſome. There is alſo a diſtember called 
the Mortcluchin, or a perpetual vomiting and looſeneſs, 
which frequently proceeds from too plentiful meals, and 
ſuddenly carries off the patient; but dropſies, the gout, 
and the ſtone, are ſeldom heard of in this part of the 
world. 

All their learning conſiſts in writing, reading, and 
ſome traditional accounts of their hiſtory and religion. 
The Mahometans, who poſleſs the greateſt part of the 
iſland, generally ſpeak and write the Malayan tongue; 
but there are ſome offices of their religion in Arabic, and 
there are ſchools at Achen where the children are taught 
the languages, The inhabitants of the mountains have 
a language peculiar to themſelves, and as the Malayans 
write from the right hand to the left, the mountaineers 
write like us, from the left hand to the right, and inſtead 
of pen, ink, and paper, write, or rather engrave, with a 
ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide of a bamboo; but the 
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penetrable, and very hard to cut. 


trained up to trample upon fire, and to ſtand unmoved 
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that will hardly bear. They are very indifferent accomp- 
tants; but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide among 
them, and whom they employ when they have any con- 
ſiderable accounts to ſettle, are ſaid to be a match for 
any European. 

The greateſt part of the people are Mahometans, but 
they are not ſo zealous as thoſe in other parts of the 
Their moſques are mean and poorly built ; at 
Achen, however, they are of brick or ſtone; but in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland they are hardly to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the common houſes, Yet their prieſts, and 
particularly the cady or high-prieſt at Achen, is held in 
high veneration, and they ſeem to have a great hand in 
conducting the affairs of ſtate, 

Polygamy and concubinage are allowed here, as in 
other — countries; but the prieſt muſt be con- 
ſulted, he being eſteemed the only judge of its expedi- 
ency ; for as he at firſt ratifies the contract, none but 
one of the ſame order is allowed to diſlolve it. 


SECT. IV. 


A Deſcription of the City of ACHEN, with ome Account 
of the Palace. A diverting Incident, ſhewing the Saga- 
city of an Elephant, 


* 


* 


CHEN, or Achzu, the moſt conſiderable port of 

the iſland, and the metropolis of a kingdom of the 

ſame name, is ſituated at the north-weſt end of Sumatra, 
in five degrees, thirty minutes north latitude, and ſtands 
in a plain ſurrounded with woods and marſhes, about a 
mile and a half diſtant from the ſea, near a pleaſant rivu- 
let. It is an open town, without either wall or mote, 
in the middle of which ſtands the king's palace. This is 
of an oval form, about a mile and a half in circumference, 
encompaſſed by a mote twenty-five feet broad, and as many 
deep, and by great banks of earth well planted with reeds 
and canes, that grow to a prodigious height and thick- 
neſs. Theſe cover the palace, and render it in a manner 
inacceſſible; they are continually green, and not eaſily 
ſet on fire. The gates are not defended by a ditch and 
draw-bridge, but only by a ſtone wall about ten feet 
high, that ſupports a terras on which ſome guns are 
planted. A ſmall rivulet lined with ſtone runs through 


the middle of the palace, and has ſteps leading to the | 


bottom, for the convenience of bathing. 

Four gates, and as many courts, are to be paſſed before 
you can reach the royal apartments. In ſome of the outer 
courts are the magazines, and the elephants; but the 
inward courts are hardly ever entered by foreigners, or 
even by the natives, ſo that no juſt deſcription can be 

iven of them. The avenues to this palace or caſtle, as 
it is ſometimes called, are well defended by nature ; for 
all the country round Achen is full of rivulets, marſhes, 
and thick woods of bamboos, which are in a manner im- 
Several little forts are 
alſo erected at proper diſtances in the marſhes, where 
guards are planted to prevent any ſurpriſe. Some authors 
tell us, that in the king's magazines are depoſited a nu- 
-merous artillery, and a multitude of fire-arms ; but that 
his greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in his elephants, who are 


at the report of a cannon, | 


The city contains ſeven or eight thouſand houſes, which 


are not contiguous, every perſon's dwelling being encom- 
paſſed by pales at ſome yards diſtance from it, except in 
two or three of the principal ſtreets where the markets 
are kept, and alſo in the Chineſe and European ftreets, 
where the inhabitants chuſe to live pretty cloſe together, 
the better to defend themſelves from the thieves with 
which this City is much infeſted. 

Moſt of the houſes are built upon poſts nine or ten feet 
above the ground, to ſecure them from the annual in- 
undations. The ſides, floors, and partitions are all of 
ſplit cane, or bamboo, and the roofs covered with gal- 
meto leaves; but to fave the beſt of their goods from fire, 
they have a warehouſe of brick or ſtone in the form of an 
oven, and as large as an ordinary room. The entrance 
is not above three or four feet high, and very narrow, and 
they have a large ſtone ready fitted to ſtop it up in caſe of 
fires, which often happen, and ſpread with ſuch fury 
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through theſe flight buildings, that they have hardly time 


to ſave themſelves, 
There are a great number of moſques in the city built 
with ſtone, and roofed with tile; but they are neither 


large nor Jofty, nor have any towers or ſteeples belonging 


to them, Beſides the natives, the city is inhabited by 
the Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, and Chi- 
neſe, of whom the latter are the molt numerous, and 
carry on a conſiderable trade. 

Elephants are very plentiful in this city, and captain 
Hamilton obſerves, that in 1702, he ſaw one that had 
been kept there above a hundred years; but by report was 
then three hundred years old ; he was about eleven feet 
high, and was remarkable for his extraordinary ſagacity, 
as an inſtance of which he relates a comical piece of re- 
venge he took on a taylor. In the year 1692, ſays he, a 
ſhip called the Dorothy, — by captain Thwaits, 
called at Achen for refreſhments, and two Engliſh gen- 
tlemen in that city went aboard to furniſh themſelves 
with what Euro, n neceſſaries they had occaſion for, and 
amongſt other things, bought ſome Norwich ſtuffs for 
cloaths, and there being no Engliſh taylor to be had, 
they employed a Surat, who kept a ſhop in the great mar- 
ket place, and had commonly ſix or ten workmen ſewin 


in his ſhop. It was the elephant's cuſtom to thruſt in his 


trunk at doors or windows as he paſſed along the ſide of 
the ſtreet, as begging for the decayed fruits and roots, 
which the inhabitants generally gave him. 
One morning as he was going to the river to be waſhed, 
with his rider on his back, he chanced to put his trunk in 
at this tayloi's window, and the taylor, inſtead of giving 
him what he wanted, pricked him with his ncedle. The 
elephant ſeemed to take no notice of the affront :; but 
went calmly on to the river, and was waſhed; after which 
he troubled the water with one of his fore feet, and then 
ſucked up a good quantity of the dirty water into his 
trunk, and paſſing unconcernedly along the ſame ſide of 
the ſtreet, where the taylor's ſhop was, he put in his 
trunk at the window, and blew his noſe on the taylor 
with ſuch a force and quantity of water, that the poor 
taylor and his journeymen, were blown off the table they 
worked on, almoſt frightened out of their ſenſes ; but the 
Engliſh gentlemen had their cloaths ſpoiled by the ele- 
phant's comical, but innocent revenge. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Government of Achen, and the other Parts of the 
Iſland of Sumatra. The Revenues of the Princes. The 
Expeditions againſt the Portugueſe at Malacca in the ſixth 
Century. The Arms uſed by the Soldiers, and the Puniſh= 
ments inflicted on Criminals at Achen. ; 


HE moſt ancient accounts we have of the iſle of Su- 
matra, mention its being divided into a multitude 
of little kingdoms and principalities, which when the Eu- 
ropeans firſt arrived there, were moſtly united under the 
king of Achen ; but that the king of Bantam, in the iſland 
of Java, claimed the ſovereignty over ſome diſtricts on 
the ſouth coaſt of Sumatra, and particularly of Jamby and 
Palambam ; whoſe governors, however, ſtill enjoyed the 
title of Pangarans, or ſovereign priaces, and continued in 
the adminiſtration of their reſpeciive governments, though 
ſubject to the controul of the king of Bantam. 

The ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates in this iſland ſeem to 
be very differently conſtituted, and moſt of them have 
experienced great revolutions and alterations in the laſt 
century. _ | 

We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Achen, which is 
by far the moſt conſiderable, and includes all the northern 
part of the iſland. Some travellers ſay, that this is a 
mixed, and others that it is an unlimited monarchy ; ſome 
that it is governed by a man, and others that none but 
women are ſuffered to reign. That they have not always 
been governed by queens is evident from the letters ſent by 
their kings to queen Elizabeth and king James I. and it 
appears moſt likely that they have been governed by both, 
and that the ſex is no bar to the ſucceſſion. In this king- 
dom are twelve oran cayas, or great lords, who exerciſe 
ſovereign authority in their ſeveral] diſtricts, and yet are in 
ſome reſpects ſubject to the king, and are the principal 
officers of his court. Theſe oran cayas have ſometimes 
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depoſed the king, elected another, and reſtrained his au- 
thority. At other times the regal power has prevailed, 
and the oran cayas been aſſaſſinated or made dependant on 
the court; and then the prince was abſolute, As to the 
eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding to the throne, this does not ſeem 
to be much regarded by the Eaſtern princes, who gene- 
rally diſpoſe ot their crowns to which of their children 
they think fit, whether he be the ſon of a wife or a con- 
cubine: though this ſometimes occaſions a ſtruggle after 
their death, but that competitor who can make the greateſt 
intereſt among the perſons of higheſt diſtinction uſually 
carries it, and hence the crown is frequently thought to 
be elective. . 

The king of Achen is repreſented by ſome authors as 
the moſt voluptuous prince in the world ; his palace is filled 
with an incredible number of women : ſome remain con- 
tinually about his perſon, either to cool and refreſh the air 
with large fans, to amuſe him with their converſation, to 
divert him with their ſongs, or to ſatisfy his deſires. 

His revenues are acknowledged to be very great, there 
being ſuch plenty of gold in the iſland : for the cuſtoms 
of Achen are very conſiderable, and the crown-iauds, 
which are cultivated by the king's flaves, ſupply his court 
with proviſions. | 

In the year 1547 the king of Achen fitted out a fleet of 
feventy ſhips of war to attack Malacca, then held by the 
Portugveſe. On board this fleet were embarked a great 
body of land forces. This expedition was conducted ſo 
ſecretly that the fleet entered the port and began a de- 
barkation, before the inhabitants had any apprehenſion 
of their deſign ; notwithſtanding which they were re- 
pulſed, but not till after they had burnt all the ſhips in 
the haven, to the amount of eight in number, molt of 
which were richly laden. The ſame prince, about 
twenty-five years afterwards, formed a league with the 
ſhah of Perſia, the grand ſignior, and other Mahometan 
princes, to exterpate the Portugueſe from the Indies, of 
which confederacy he was the foul ; and though in the 
courſe of five years, in which this war was carried on, 
the combined powers ſuftained great loſſes at ſea, yet in 
1575 they got together a fleet, which this prince com- 
manded in perſon, and with which he blocked up Ma- 
lacca by ſea, whilſt he laid ſiege to it by land. But 
what his intrepidity led him to attempt, a ſudden and ab- 


ſurd fit of timidity led him to abandon, at the very time, 
The beſieged 


that his ſucceſs was rendered certain. 
Portugueſe had at length exhauſted all their ammunition, 
and were no longer able to diſcharge their guns, ſo that 
their diſtraction and confuſion were open and apparent 
even to their enemies; but ſuch is the ſtrange fatality 
that ſometimes influences the conduct of mankind, that 
this miſtaken prince having his enemies thus in his power, 
ſuſpected this filence of their forts, and agitativn of the 
people, to indicate ſome ſecret deſign, and a deep-laid 
ſtratagem of war, Poſſeſſed with this apprehenſion, he 
ſuddenly retired, Thus was the victor fubdued by his 
own fears, excited even by the conſternation and deſpair 
of the vanquiſhed. An event ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in hiſtory. P. Lafitau Hiſt. des Conqueſtes des Portugueſe, 
Tom. IV. p. 19, Ec. 

That part of the iſland which lies to the ſouth of the 
equator is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, the princes 
of which ſtyle themſelves ſultans as well as the king of 
Achen, but they are frequently called pangarans and 
rajahs. Each of theſe has his nobility, of which his 
council is compoſed ; and almoſt every town and village 
has a governor, who is uſually choſen by the inhabitants 
of the diftrict, and confirmed by the ſultan. There are 
alſo ſome free towns upon the cuaſt, governed by their 
own magiſtrates, who are called datoos : of theſe Ben- 
coolen has twelve, and Silebar four, who do not ſcem to 
be under the dominion of any neighbouring ſultan, but 
to have the ſupreme power leiged in themſelves ; though 
they generally pay great reſpect to the princes that are 
near them. 

The revenues of the kings of the ſouthern provinces 
chiefly ariſe from the duties on pepper and the gold mines. 
Their forces are ſeparately inconſiderable; but upon cer- 
tain occaſions, they have expelled both the Dutch and 
the Engliſh from very conſiderable ſettlements, 
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that the ſuperiority which the Portugueſe acquired 
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The arms uſed by theſe people are a broad-ſword, a 
dagger, which they wear naked in their girdles, and a 
long ſhield made of tough rattans, interwoven and co- 
vered with the ſkin of a tyger, or ſome other beaſt : and 
both in the kingdom of Achen and ſome other parts of 
the country they have great guns and muſkets. They 
have alſo ſome war-elephants, but theſe ſeem rather to 
be kept for ſtate than uſe. 

They have no written laws, except thoſe recorded in 
the Koran. They proceed upon immemorial cuſtom 
and in doubtful caſes the moſt ancient people are conſulted; 
and if a precedent be remembered, it is thought ſufficient | 
to regulate the ſentence, Murder and adultery are pu- 
niſhed with death, and a ctowd of executioners ſtab the 
criminal with their daggers ; but female offenders, are 
uſually ſtrangled. For robbery and theft they cut off one 
or more joints of the criminal's fingers or toes, and ſome- 
times an arm or leg, according to the nature of the crime; 
and the third offence is puniſhed with death. This cruel 
puniſhment of diſmembering is performed in a very rude 
and aukward manner. They have a block with a broad 
hatchet fixed in it, with the edge upwards, and the limb 
being laid upon it, is ſtruck with a wooden mallet till the 
amputation is made. They alſo uſe beheading and im- 
paling; and ſome of the ſultans of Achen are charged with 
inflicting the moſt inhuman tortures on their ſubjects of 
the higheſt rank for very trivial offences: for perſons of 
all conditions, who have fallen into a fault, are liable to 
puniſhment ; and in ſome reigns perſons of the royal fa- 
mily have been ſeen at court without either hands or feet, 
and have been treated in that manner for faults which 
would hardly have deſerved notice in any other country. 
The ſultan is frequently the ſpectator, and even the exe- 
cutioner of the puniſhments inflifted ; and is ſaid to have 
elephants trained to torment criminals, who underſtand 
by the leaſt ſigns what the prince requires of them. 

All offenders are brought to a ſpeedy trial, and ſentence 
is no ſooner paſled than it is executed, As to civil cauſes, 
they are decided by the opinion of the magiſtrate, and ſuch 
precedents as tradition or his own experience has furniſhed 
him with. Thoſe of their magiſtrates who live in the 
neighbourhood of the Engliſh, where the affair is intricate, 
frequently deſire the opinion of the principal perſons among 
the Engliſh, and pay an uncommon regard toan European 
whois a man of ſenſe and temper, when they are ſo happ 
as to meet with him ; but nothing endears the Engli 
more to this people than their learning the Malayan tongue, 
they having been, greatly impoſed on by linguiſts, 


A conciſe Account of the firſt Settlement of the Trade to Su- 
matra, with the Reception which the Engliſh met with 
from the King of Achen. 


Els iſland was firſt viſited by the Portuguefe under 

Don Diego Lopez de Scguira : he found the coun- 
try very rich and fruitful, and under the dominion of ſe- 
veral petty princes, who were continually at war with 
each other. But their civil diſſenſions fo far from ren- 
der ing them an eaſy conqueſt to their rapacious invaders, 
ſerved to ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of their freedom 
and natural rights, Their long inteſtine wars had ren- 
dered them ſkilful- as well as intrepid and warlike, So 


o 
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military diſcipline and the uſe of fire-arms, was not cl. 
fectual to ſubdue theſe illanders. All that they could ef- 
fect was to eſtabliſh a fewſettlements on the coaſt for the 
purpoſe of trade, and being thus colonized they carried 
on a profitable traffic in fulphur, rice, ginger, pepper, 
camphire, caſſia, ſandal, and other rich woods and drugs; 
as well as in fins tin, iron, copper, ſilver, gold and dia- 
monds. The crown of Portugal had frequent diſputes 
with the petty princes on this iſland, and ſometimes 

gained conſiderable advantages over them; yet could ne- 
ver ſubdue them entirely, or reduce any one of their 


principalities under their power. Neither could they 


accompliſh a favourite object of their wiſhes, by erecting 
here as well as in other places ſome convenient citadel or 
fortreſs, by means of which they might gradually have 
controlled and enſlaved the natives, for it does not appear 
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that they ever had any place of ſtrength erected here, 
though they had a viceroy in 1584. 

The Dutch began to beſet this iſland at the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth century, and as their power ſtrength- 
ened, they exerted it to ſubdue the natives and exclude 
the European nations; but they failed in both theſe at- 
tempts: the natives are ſtill in a great meaſure free, and 
the Engliſh have factories eſtabliſhed here. Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. II. page 1532. Maffei Hift. Indica, part J. 
lib. IV. c. 4. CASTANDA. 

In 1602 the Engliſh Eaſt India company ſettled on 
this iſland, Sumatra being the firſt country to which they 
traded in the eaſt, Captam Lancaſter, who, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, was ſtyled general, arrived 
in the road of Achen on the fifth of June 1602, where 
he found the ſhips of ſeveral nations ; and the fame of 
queen Elizabeth's victories over the Spaniards having 
reached that part of the world before him, made way for 
his favourable reception among the Indian princes. 
Soon after the general's arrival, he ſent captain Mid- 
dleton, who had the title of vice-admiral, with four or 
five Engliſh gentlemen, to wait upon the king of Achen, 
and ſolicit for his obtaining the honour of delivering the 
queen of England's letter into his majeſty's hands. 

Captain Middleton not only met with a favourable re- 
ception, but was entertained by the king, preſented with 
a habit of the country, and was ordered to aſſure the ge- 
neral, that he might come on ſhore with the fame free- 
dom and fecurity as if he was in her majeſty's de minions; 
and if he was under any apprehenſions, ſuch hoſtages 
ſhould be ſent on board as he deſired. 

Two days after the general went on ſhore, and there 
being two Dutch factors at Achen, they invited him to 
their houſe : here a nobleman from the king came to at- 


tend the general, and aſk for her majeſty's letter; but 


being informed that it was not cuſtomary in Europe to 
deliver letters of this kind to any but the king in perſon, 
fix elephants, with drums, trumpets, ſtreamers, and a vaſt 


retinue, were inſtantly ſent to bring the general to court. 


The largeſt of theſe elephants was about fourteen feet 
high, and carried a machine upon his back that had ſome 
reſemblance to the body of a coach, covered with crimſon 
velvet, and in the middle of it ſtood a golden baſon, in 
which the queen's letter was put, and covered with a 
piece of rich ſilk. The general was mounted on another 
elephant, ſome of his retinue on the reſt, and others 
walked on foot. 

On their coming to the gate of the palace, a nobleman, 
who appeared as maſter of the ceremonies, deſired them to 
ſtay till the king was informed of their approach. They 
were ſoon after diſmounted, and admitted to his majeſty's 
preſence, whom the general ſaluted after the manner of the 
country, and, declaring he was ſent from the moſt mighty 
queen of England to propoſe an alliance and friendſhip 
between her and his majeſty, was going on with a long 
harangue, he not being informed of the averſion of the 
Indian princes to long ſpeeches ; but the king, interrupt- 
ing him, deſired him to fit down, and told him that he 
was welcome to his country, and might depend upon all 
the favours he could reafonably aſk, in behalf of that no- 
ble princeſs of whom fame had uttered many great things, 

The general then delivered the queen's letter to his 
majeſty, who gave it to an officer that ſtood by him, and 
the queen's. preſent was ſet before the king, conſiſting of 
2 large ſilver baſon, with a fountain in the middle of it, 
weighing upwards of two hundred ounces, a large ſilver 
cup, a fine looking-glaſs, an embroidered ſword-belt, a 
very handſome pair of piſtols, a plume of feathers, and a 
fan made of feathers, He ſeemed moſt pleaſed with the 
fan, and immediately bad one of the women fan him 
with it. 

Soon after the company were ordered to ſit croſs-legged, 
after the manner of the Eaſt, and an entertainment was 
ſerved up in diſhes of gold, or tamback, which is a mix- 
ture of gold and braſs. The king was ſeated in a gallery 
. Faiſed about ſix feet above the hall of audience, and fre- 
quently drank to the general a glaſs of arrack ; who, 
having pledged him in that liquor, was afterwards al- 
lowed to drink what liquor he pleaſed. 


After dinner the king's women were called in, and 
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danced after the manner of the country. The king then 
ordered the general to be preſented with a habit of the coun. 
try, which he put on in his majeſty's preſence ; and then 
withdrawing, went with his retinue on board the ſhips, 
His majeſty having ordered two of his noblemen to treat 
with the general on the alliance with the queen, and ſet. 
tling articles of commerce, it was at length agreed, that 
Englifh ſhould enjoy a free trade, and no cuſtoms be 
paid for goods imported or exported : that in caſe of ſhip- 
wreck, aſſiſtance ſhould be given to the Engliſh, and the 
oods reſtored to the owners; and, in caſe of death, the 
Engliſh ſhould have liberty to bequeath their effects to 
whom they pleaſed : that all contracts with the king's 


ſubjects ſhould be punctually performed; and if the Eng- 


liſh received any injury from the natives, the king ſhould 
do them juſtice: that they ſhould determine all diſterences 
among their own people, and enjoy the freedom of their 
religion, 

Theſe articles being ſettled, the Engliſh factors proceed- 
ed to purchaſe pepper; but the Portugueſe uſing all arts 
to obſtruct their trade, the general reſolved to cruiſe in 
the ſtreights of Malacca for their ſhips ; and, on the third 
of October 1602, took a large Portugueſe carrack of nine 
hundred tons burthen, with above ſix hundred perſons on 
board, and laden with nine hundred and fifty bales of 
chints, and calicoes, with abundance of rice and rich 
merchandize ſufficient to freight all the Engliſh veſſels. 

The general, on his return to Achen, made the king a 
preſent of ſome of the moſt valuable things he had taken 
in the prize: upon which has majeſty ne, ro him, 
and ſeemed rejoiced at his ſucceſs ; for the Portugueſe had 
behaved with ſuch inſolence, that all the Indian princes 
were exaſperated againſt them. 

The general having finiſhed his affairs, and ſettled ſeve- 
ral factors at Achen, had his audience of leave, when he 
received from the king a letter to her majeſty in the Arabic 
tongue, and alſo two habits for the queen of rich ſilks 
embroidered with gold, and a ring ſet with a fine ruby, 
The general himſelf was preſented with another ring of 
the ſame kind; and, on his taking leave of his majeſty, 
that prince aſſured him, that whenever any Engliſh ſhips 
came into his ports, they ſhould meet with the ſame kind 
uſage he had found there. This our countrymen long 
experienced, no other nation enjoying the ſame privileges 
as the Engliſh at the city of Achen. 


SECT. VII. 


A concife Account of the Engliſh Factories in the Iſle of Suma- 
tra, particularly of BENCOOLEN, MARLBOROUGH+ 
ForT, and SILLEBAR, | 


ENCOOLEN is ſituated on the fouth-weſt coaſt of 
Sumatra, in three degrees ten minutes ſouth latitude, 
and one hundred and three degrees caſt longitude from 
London; and from the year 1685 to the year 1719, was 
the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh upon that iſland, 
It is known at ſea by a high ſlender mountain, called the 
Sugar Loaf, that riſes in the country twenty miles behind 
it, Before the town of Bencoolen a ſmall iſland, called 
Rat Iſland, breaks the ſwell of the ſea, and with the point 
of Sillebar, which extends two or three leagues to the 
ſouthward, forms a large bay. Within this iſland the 
ſhips uſually ride; but thisroad is inconvenient, eſpecially 
during the ſouth-weſt mon ſoons. On the north-weſt ſide 
is a river, which brings the pepper out of the inland coun- 
try; but there is great inconvenience in ſhipping it, on 
account of a dangerous bar at the river's mouth, 

The town is near two miles in compaſs, and was chiefly 
inhabited by the natives, who build their houſes upon 
pillars of bamboo, as in other parts of the iſland ; and 
formerly the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Chineſe had each 
a ſeparate quarter, in which the houſes of the Enyliſh 
were erected after their own model, Though there was 
no want of brick or ſtone, they found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of building with timber, on account of the 
frequent earthquakes, to which the iſland is ſubject ; but 


the Chineſe, after the manner of their country, had low 


houſes that had only a ground-floor, 
As Bencoolen is ſituated on a ſtinking moraſs, its un- 
healthy ſituation proved fatal to great numbers of the 
Engliſh ; 


- 
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Engliſh: beſides, the natives had for ſeveral years appeared 


very uneaſy, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of 
the Engliſh ſettlement; which is the leſs wonderful, as 
the Engliſh, who were unhappily ſent thither, were ſo void 
of underſtanding as to treat the natives like their ſlaves ; 
for Dampier obſerves, that while he was there, the Eng- 
liſh chief who governed Bencoolen had ſo little diſcretion 
as to put two of the neighbouring rajas, or kings, in the 
ſtocks, becauſe their people did not bring down pepper 
ſo faſt as he expected. In ſhort, the badneſs of the air, 
and the ill conduct of the Engliſh company's ſervants, 
made it neceſſary to fix upon a ſituation that was at once 
more healthy, and would admit of a more regular fortifi- 
cation than the place where the old fort ſtood. 
Accordingly a fort was marked out upon a riſing ground 
about two or three miles to the ſouthward of Bencooten, 
the foundations were laid, and the walls, which are of 
brick, began to riſe, when the country being ripe for an 
inſurrection, aſſembled in arms againſt the Engliſh, cut 
off part of the garriſon, and the reſt 
to ſea, and got on board one of the company's ſhips, 
But though the natives had thus driven the Engliſh from 
Bencoolen, in«bout a year's time they ſuffered them to re- 


turn, and complete the fortifications at MARLBOROUCH- 


FORT, as it is now called, without oppoſition ; and there 
the factory enjoy the advantages of a pure air, ſound health, 
and flouriſhing trade, though it is only two or three miles 
diſtant from | rar hay | 

About ten miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen is Sit- 
LEBAR, which is ſituated in a bay at the mouth of a large 
river of the ſame name, in four degrees ſouth latitude. 
But this place has no good freſh water ; for if that which 
proceeds from the ſprings there be drank for a conſiderable 
time, it occaſions gripings and fluxes. The town is en- 
compalled by large woods and rocky mountains, and, with 
the adjacent country, was formerly ſubject to the king of 
Bantam. The Engliſh have a ſmall colony there, which 
is a detachment from Marlborough-fort, to receive the 
pepper brought thither by the natives. 

Beſides theſe Engliſh ſettlements we have LaTToun, 
which is ſituated about forty miles to the northward of 
Bencoolen; BenTALL, which lies at Jeaſt an hundred 
miles in the ſame direction; and Mocho-Mocho, 
which is ſituated near Indrapour, and is now the moſt 
northerly of all out ſettlements, 


SE C r. VIII. 


Of the Settlements % the Dutch at Sumatra, particularly of 


PananG, PULLAMBAM, and BANCALIS. 


N a part of the coaſt of Sumatra, called the Gold 
Coaſt, the Dutch have a factory at PAp ANG, 
under the management of a chief, who has his council 
and fiſcal ; and this is conſidered as a very profitable as 
well as honourable poſt. 
The Dutch have likewiſe a factory at PuLLaMBan, 


about eight leagues from the ſea, on the banks of a very 


large river which empties itſelf by four different channels 
into the ſea, The great trade carried on there is that of 
pepper, which the Dutch endeavour to monopolize in the 
ſame manner as they do cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon; 
and are therefore at a very great expence in keeping ſeveral 


armed barks cruizing at the mouth of this river, to pre- 


vent what they are pleaſed to call muggling: They have 


indeed contracted with the king of Pullambam to take off 
all the pepper in his dominions at the gate of ten pieces of 


eight, or fifty ſhillings, for a bahaar, or four hundred 
pounds weight, which iseſteemed a fair price : they have, 
however, introduced a clauſe in their contract, by which 


it is agreed, that half the purchaſe of the pepper ſhall be 


paid in cloth, at ſuch a price as greatly reduces the value 
of their cargoes ; and on this account they are fo much 
afraid of ſmuggling : yet, it is ſaid, that in ſpite of their 


armed barks, on paying a thouſand florins to the king of 


-Pullambam, and the fame ſum to the Dutch chief, a 


cargo of a thouſand bahaars of pepper may be carried off 


the iſland without any great difficulty, 
Though the country is mountainous, this is not con- 

«Mered as a great inconvenience, ſince moſt of the moun- 

"tains abound with gold, ſilver, lead, and other metals; 


eſcaped in their boats | 
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| which, at a certain ſeafon of the year, come va 
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and the company are poſſeſſed of ſome gold mines, which 
are extremely rich, but they do not turn out greatly to 


the advantage of the company, while all their ofticers get 
immenſe eſtates out of them, 


The principal places where gold is found by the na- 


tives, are Triou and Manicabo, where they obtain it in 
the following manner. They dig at the bottom of the 
mountain ditches, where the water being ſtopped, when 
rolling down the ſides of the mountains in the winter, 
in the ſummer they draw it off; and by waſhing the 
mud which remains at the bottom, obtain from thence 


conſiderable quantities of gold duſt. Indeed it is gene- 


rally thought by thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the 
commerce of the Indies, that this iſland furniſhes annu- 
ally five thouſand pounds weight of this precious metal, 
yet very little, if any, of this gold is ever brought to Eu- 
rope, the Dutch diſpoſing of it in other places, where 
gold is highly valuable, to purchaſe other commodities, 
which in Europe turn to a better account. 

Beſides Padang and Pullambam, already mentioned, the 
Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a great factory at Jams, 
and another at SIACK ; but this laſt place is very un- 
healthy, It ſtands on the great river Andraghira, into 

i quantities 
of ſhads of a very large ſize, whoſe roes being accounted 
a great delicacy, are taken out, and the reſt of the fiſh 
thrown away, which, lying in great heaps, corrupt, and 
exhalc peſtilential vapours that infect the air. The per- 
ſons therefore that are ſent to Siack, are much of the 
ſame ſtamp with thoſe that ate ſent to Banda, that is, 
men of abandoned characters and deſperate fortunes, 

The above roes they pickle with ſalt and tamarinds, 
and then dry them in ſmoke ; after which they wrap them 
up in large leaves, and carry them to all the countries 
from Achen to Siam, Theſe roes, when dried, are call- 
ed Turbaw, and captain Hamilton thinks their taſte far 
exceeds that of caviar. ä 

They have another conſiderable factory on the banks 
of the river Bancalis, that produces large profit from the 
fail of cloth and opium, which are conſtantly paid for in 
gold duſt. This was diſcovered by a factor in the com- 
pany's ſervice, who, after he had carried it on privately 
for about ten years, and acquired by it upwards of one 


hundred thouſand' pounds fterling, reſolved to ſecure what 


he had got, by making a free diſcovery of this branch of 
commerce to the company, who then took it into their 
own. hands. ** t 
About BANcAL Ts there are prodigious numbers of wild 
ſwine, and in the months of December and January their 
fleſh is very ſweet and fat. In thoſe months great num- 
bers of people reſort thither in ſmall proas. Some ga into 
the woods, and drive them towards the river, while others 
are ready with dogs to drive them into it, and when one 
goes, all the herd follow ; others are ready with Jances 
in their proas, to purſue them in the water, and lance 
them, They are taken up on the oppoſite ſhore, and im- 
mediately carried to places appointed, where there are 
many fires made of bruſh wood, with which they ſinge 


off the hair, and then taking out the entrails, cut them in 
proper pieces, and ſalt them in the proas, each proa hav- 


ing a ſhare in proportion to the number of men it brings. 

here are likewiſe ſeveral other Dutch plantations on 
this iſland, which are all comprehended under the gene- 
ral title of the weſt coaſt. 


SE CF. H. 
Of the Coin, IVeights, and Meaſures uſed at Sumatra, 


N this country there are but two forts of money of their 
I own coining ; the firſt is of lead, which they call caſh, 
of which fifteen hundred make a maſs, or fifteen pence, 


' which is their gold coin: a quarter of a maſs is called a 


pollam, or copong, which is imaginary : ſixteen maſs 
make one tae], which is likewiſe imaginary, and equiva- 
lent to twenty ſhillings Engliſh. Dollars and other Spa- 
niſh money, are current almoſt all over the iſland : but 
though fifteen hundred caſh are, commonly reckoned the 
value of a maſs, they rife and fall as the money-changers 
think proper, only there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, 
or more than fifteen hundred, reckoned to a maſs, 1 
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At Achen pieces of gold are oftener uſed in merchan- | 
dize than their coin, eſpecially in conſiderable bargains ; 
it is therefore neceſſary to expreſs at what rate you intend 
to receive and pay gold, as well as what catty you buy 
and fell by, The receiving a thouſand ou in their 
gold maſs would be attended with inconceivable trouble, 
tor braſs, mixed metals, and filver gilt, are frequently 
found among them, and even the money-changers, who 
are employed in examining them, are ſometimes deceived, 
though, if they receive any bad, they are obliged to make 
them good to the perſon by whom they are employed. 

A merchant may likewiſe be greatly impoſed on by re- 
ceiving their gold duſt, for they will mix ſmall bits of 
other metal with it, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
and make it neceſſary to employ the money-changers upon 
theſe occaſions. Great numbers of theſe people are to 
be found in the ſtreets of Achen, and they are generally 
either Guzarats, or natives of the Hither India. 

As to the weights uſed at Sumatra for money and goods 
five tael make a buncal, twenty buncal make a catty, and 
one hundred catty a pecul, or one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds Engliſh weight. Three peculs are a China bahar, 
or three hundred and ninety-fix pounds China weight, 
and of Malayan weight at Achen, four hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, fifteen ounces ; and upon the weſt 
coaſt, particularly at Bencoolen, a bahar is five hundred 
pounds weight, or five hundred and fixty pounds Engliſh. 

The uſual meaſure for corn or liquids is the bamboo, 
which holds about a gallon, and it does not appear that 
there is any other meaſure for cloth, beſides the natural 
cubit and fathom. 


SECT. X. 
Of the NicoBAR and ANDOMAN ISLANDS. 


HE NicosBaR ISLANDS extend northward from the 

end of Sumatra into the entrance of the bay of Ben- 
gal, and lie from the ſeventh to the tenth degree of north 
latitude, and between the ninety-ſecond and ninety-fourth 
degrees of longitude, The largeſt of them, at which 
ſhips uſually touch, and that = name to the reſt, is 
ſituated moſt to the ſouthward, and is about forty miles 
long, and twelve or fifteen broad. 

he ſouth end of this ifland is mountainous, atid has 
ſeep clifts towards the ſea z but all the reſt of the iſland 
is low uneven land, covered with woods, in which are a 


great number of tall trees fit for building, or any other 


uſes, The ſoil is a rich black mould, and might produce 
any grain was it cultivated. The iſland does not appear 
to produce any valuable commodities, nor has any nation 
attempted to make a ſettlement upon it, or to bring the 
people under their dominion. 

The country is over-run with wood, for they have only 
a few plantations of cocoa-nut-trees near the ſea-ſhore, 
from which they draw their beloved liquor toddy, and the 
nuts afford them meat and drink; for they are ſaid to 
have neither rice, nor any other grain growing in the 
country. Inſtead of bread they uſe the fruits of the melory 
tree, which grows wild in the woods: it is of the ſize of 
a large apple-tree, has a blackiſh bark, and a pretty broad 
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leaf. The fruit has the ſhape of a pear, and, in the 


largeſt part, is twelve or thirteen inches round, lt has a 
tough ſmooth rind, of a light green colour, and the fruit 
within it is much like an apple, but full of ſmall ſtrings 
or fibres. They ſcrape the pulp from the ſtrings with a 
wooden knife, and making it up in great lumps as big as 
threepenny loaves, boil them in earthern pots : they will 
keep a week, but afterwards turn ſour. This is their 
chief food, for way have no roots, except a few yams, 
nor do they ſeem fond of hogs-fleſh or poultry, though 
they are in no want of either ; but fiſh is eaten more 
plentifully, every houſe keeping a fiſhing- boat or two. 

The natives are tall, clean limbed, and of a dark taw- 
ny complexion : they have ſtraight hair and black eyes, 
their viſage is pretty long; their noſes are well turned 
and proportioned, and their faces, taken altogether, to- 
lerably handſome ; but the women pull the hair off their 
eye-brows, which renders them not quite ſo agreeable as 
" otherwiſe would be. 

The men only wear a narrow piece of linen tied round 
their waiſts, to which thay faſten another cloth of about 
a hand's breadth, and bringing it up betwecu their legs, 
juſt cover their nakedneſs; but the women have a cloth 
about their Joins, which reaches as low as their knees, 
and ſerves inſtead of a petticoat. 

The natives are a peaceable, harmleſs people; and being 
friendly, and not inclined to quarrel, murder and robbery 
are ſeldom heard of among them. They confine them- 
ſelves to one woman, and live as man and wife, without 
any prieſt to tie the nuptial knot. As to their religion, 
we only know that they have ſome caves dug in therocks, 
towards which, the miſſionaries obſerve, they pay a kind of 
adoration. It is alſo ſuppoſed that they — 4 p the moon, 


from their great rejoicings at its firſt appearance, They 


are not divided into caſts or tribes, like the natives of the 
continent of India, hut eat and drink, and mingle witli 
each other, and with ſtrangers, without the leaſt ſerupfe. 

Their language is peculiar to themſelves ; they have; 
however, ſome few Portugueſe and Malayan words, which 
are of uſe to them in bartering with the foreigners who 
touch upon their coaſt : for when any ſhips p both 
men and women come on board, bringing with them, 
hogs, poultry, fruit, and other proviſions. They alſo 
ſometimes bring ambe is, but oftener a mixture, which 
looks very like it, and with which the Europeans are 
ſometimes impoſed upon. They uſually take in return 


tobacco, iron, linen, and old cloaths. 


The ANDOMAN ISLANDS are ſituated in the bay of Ben- 
gal to the north ward of the Nicobar iſlands, extendin g from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth of north latitude. As the 
manners and cuſtoms of theſe people are the ſame with 
thoſe of the inhabitants of the Nicobar iſlands, the above 
deſcription will ſerve for both. Several writers have 
charged the natives of all theſe iſlands with being cani- 
bals, and would perſuade us, that they have a particulac 
fondneſs for human fleſh, but this is fo far from being the 
caſe, that like the people of the firſt ages, they live chiefly 


on fruit, and are found to be as harmleſs and inoffenſive 
as any people upon earth. f 8 
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Of 
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55. and firſt poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who wire ex- 
pelled by the Dutch. The Situation and Extent of Cey- 


lan. Its Climate, and Seaſons. With a Deſcription of 
the Face of the Country, and of the Mountam called 


Adam's ount. 


Ceylon, the moſt weſterly of thoſe beyond the great 
peninſula of India, and then return back to the continent. 
The ancients to whom it was known by the name of Ta- 


probane, conſidered it as a plentiful fource of all forts of 


vches and curious merchandiae ; and the learned Bochart 


E ſhall now take a view of the delightful iſlatid of 


ts. Att 
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was of opinion, that this was the country of Ophit 


1 
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2 TT, with whoſe treaſures Solomon's fleets were 
oaded, 
The Portugueſe diſcovered this fine iſland, and confider- 
ing the advantages that might be drawn from it, landed 
here in 1506, under the conduct of Laurence Almeida, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Emanual, king 
of Portugal, by erecting a columnwith an inſcription, im- 
| porting; that it had no maſter, though he at the ſame time 
treated with one of the kings of Ceylon, whom he pro- 
miſed the protection of Emanuel, on condition of his pay- 

ing a yearly acknowledgment of two thouſand five hundred 


| quintals of cinnamon. The Dutch, ſays the author of 
« the 


CgyLON. " WS 


« the New Hiſtory of the Eaſt Indies, jealous of ſo lucra- 
« tive an eſtabliſhment, begun in 1602 to make attempts 
« to take it from them. The violence they exerciſed 
« rendered them as odious to the Cinglaſſes (fur ſo the 
« inhabitants of Ceylon are called) as the Portugueſe 
« already were on the ſame account. But they accom- 
« pliſhed their deſigns fifty-five years afterwards. They 
declared war againſt the Portugueſe ; they drove them 
« from the places they had fortified and poſſeſſed for a 
« hundred and fifty years before; they ſeized on the 
« cities of Colombo and Negombo ; they placed a garriſon 
« jn the fort of Punto Gallo; they made themſelves ab- 
« ſolute maſters of the coaſts and harbours, but did not 
« enter into the dominions of the king of Candy, who 
<« poſſeſſes the middle of the iſland; and they are ſo anxious 
« to engroſs the trade of Ceylon, that they ſuffer no fo- 
« reign veſſels to approach it.“ 

The iſland of Ceylon is ſituated between the ſixth and 
tenth degree of north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 
ninth and eighty-ſecond of caſt longitude from London. 
It is therefore about two hundred a fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and near two hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt; and the Dutch obſerve, that in its 
ſhape it reſembles a Weſtphalia ham. It is ſeated about 
forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the hither peninſula of 
India, and is one of the fineſt countries in the world. 

The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame as on the neigh- 
bouring continent ; for the rains begin to fall much ſooner 
on the Weſtern coaſt than on the Eaſtern, juſt as they fall 
ſooner on the Malabar fide of the coaſt of India, than on 


the coaſt of Coromundel, which probably proceeds from 


the ſame cauſe, Ceylon, as well as that great peninſula, 
being divided by very high mountains. "The northern part 
of the iſtand is ſubje& to great droughts of very long con- 
tinuance, an affliction that is the more ſenſibly felt as there 
are ſcarce any ſprings or rivers in that part of the iſland, 
and the inhabitants are obliged to be ſupplied with water 
as well as food from the South. 

There are, however, ſeveral rivcrs in the iſland, which 
fall down from the mountains, but are generally fo rapid 
and full of rocks as not to be navigable ; the largeſt is that 
of Mavillagonga, which has its fource in a mountain 
called Adam's Mount, and running north-eaſt falls into 
the ſea. 

As the face of the country, it is for the moſt part co- 
vered with fragrant woods and groves, and between the 
mountains are little fertile vallies watered by fine ſprings. 
In ſhort, this iſland not only produces gold and other 
metals, but topazes, rubies, ſaphire, granates, and 


cryſtal, 


In the ſouthern part of the iſland, about twenty leagues 
from the ſea, is a vaſt plain, in the middle of which is the 


above mountain covered with a fine turf, on which riſes a 


rock of a pyramidical form; but ſo rugyed, that, it is ſaid, 
it can only be aſcended by means of an iron chain, which 
hangs from the top to the bottom. It is ſuppoſed to be 
two leagues from the plain to the topmoſt ſummit ; but 


the way ſo bad, that ſetting out early in the morning, 


one cannot arrive thither till two hours after mid-day; and 
the height is ſo prodigious, that the ſailors begin to deſcry 
it twenty leagues out at ſea. Though the ſummit of the 
rock, when viewed from the bottom in the plain, ap- 
pears like a point, yet it forms a terraſs two hundred 
paces in diameter; in the center of which is a large and 


deep lake of ſome of the beſt water in the world. From 


thence proceed ſeveral rivulets which fall in torrents down 
the ſides of the mountain, and, after being reunited, form 
three great rivers in the plain, Near the lake is a Jarge 
lone, on which is the print of a man's foot, as Nel 


engraved as if the impreſſion had been made on wax. 


The Cinglaſſes are perſuaded that it is a veſtige of the 
firſt man, and therefore have called that mountain Hama- 
lel, or Adam's mountain ; which the Portugueſe have 
tranſlated Pico de Adam, or the Peak of Adam. The 
people believe, that the firſt man was created here; 
that the lake aroſe from the tears which Eve ſhed 
at Abel's death ; and that Ceylon was part of the ter- 
reitrial paradiſe, This tradition, which could only be 
received from the Jews, it is ſaid came from Ling 
Vigia Raia, who, according to the common opinion, lived 
Ave hundred years before Chriſt. | | 
12 
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SECT It 


Of the Trees and Plants of Ceylm, with @ particular Deſer ip- 
tron of the Tailipot-Tree, the Reffule, the Cinnamon: Di ec, 
the Taka, the Orula, and the Dewnetata, Of the differ- 

ent kinds of Grain, and the Aldetbed of Huſband: y prac- 
tiſed by the Natives, 


NE of the moſt remarkable trees in Ceylon is the 

tallipot, which grows ſtraight and tall, and is as 
big as the maſt of a ſhip: the lcaves are ſaid to be ſo 
large as to cover fifteen or twenty men, and keep them 
dry; they are round, and fold up like a ſan. The natives 
wear a piece of the leaf on their heads when they travel, 
to ſhade them from the ſun ; and they are ſo tough, that 
they are not eaſily torn, though they make their way 
through the woods and buſhes with theſe kind of umbrellas, 
Every ſoldier carries one, which alſo ſerves him for a tent 
to lie in; and, without theſe leaves, it would be impoſſib e 
to live abroad in the rainy ſeaſon. This tree bears no 
fruit till the laſt year in which it lives, and then has plenty 
of a hard fruit of the ſize of a nutmeg, Its trunk contains 
a pith, which is ſometimes eaten like the pith of the 
ſaga tree, and bread is made of it as well as of ſago. 

They have a tree called reffule, that is as ſtraight and 
as tall is the cocoa-trec, and is alſo ſull of pith. From 
this tree the natives draw a cool pleaſant liquor that is very 
agreeable, though it is no ſtronger than water, and an or- 
dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. By boiling 
this liquor they obtain a kind of brown ſugar, which in 
India is called jaggory ; and, it is ſaid, that they can refine 
it, and make it fit to anſwer all che purpoſes of ſugar. They 
obtain this liquor in the following manner: on the ver 
top of the tree grows a bud, which they cut off, and bind 
about it pepper, ſalt, limes, garlick, and leaves: under 
this bud they hang an earthen-pot to catch the liquor, and 
every day cut a thin ſlice from the end where the bud 
grew. The leaves of this tree fall off, and are renewed 
every year till it arrives at its full growth, and then the 
ſame lcaves continue on it for ſeveral years together. As 
the bud at the top ripens and withers, others come out 
lower every year, till they reach to the bottom of the 
boughs, and then the tree has done bearing, and dies 
within ſeven or eight years after. The wood of this tree, 
which is very hard and heavy, is black, and of this the 
inhabitants make the peſtles with which they beat the rice 
out of the huſks in mortars. 

There are here whole foreſts of oranges, citrons, and 

cinnamon-trees; and the laſt are ſo common, that the ſmell 
of them ſpreads eight leagues round, Salmon ſays, that 
in his voyage to India, when the ſhip was judged by the 
beſt ſeamen on board to be a hundred miles from that or 
any other land, the air was ſo extremely ſweet, and fo ie- 
pleniſhed with fragrant ſmclls, that he was morally certain 
they muſt be near ſome land. © I called up, ſays he, ſeveral 
of my travellers, who regaled their ſmelling faculty in 
ce the ſame manner; and it was the general opinion, that 
ec this muſt proceed from the cinnamon-groves in Ceylon. 
„However, it is obſervable, that when people have been 
<« long at ſea, and draw near any coaſt, if the wind ſcts off 
ce of it, it will bring a very refreſhing ſmell along with 
« it, though not comparable to that perfumed air we 
«© meet with on the coaſt of Ceylon.” 
* The cinnamon-tree is peculiar to this iſtand, and is of 
ineſtimable value to the Dutch. This tree grows on the 
ſouth weſt part of the iſland, whcetc it is as common as 
any other in the woods; but there are few or none to be 
found towards the northern coaft ; yet the Dutch have ſe- 
cured all the bays and the mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland to prevent other nations ſettling there, or having 
any commerce with the natives, 

The cinramon-tree is of the middle ſize, not very large, 
and its leaf in thickneſs, ſhape, and colour, reſembles the 
laurel. 

When the leaves firſt ſprout they are as red as ſcarlet, 
and on being rubbed between the fingers ſmell like a 
clove. The tree bears a fruit in September that is like 
an acorn, but neither its taſte nor ſmell has any retem- 
blance to that of the bark, By boiling the fruit in water 
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they obtain an oil which ſwims on the top, and has a very 
agreeable imel! ; and when it is cold is white and as hard 
as tallow. This is ſometimes uſed as an ointment for 
aches and pains ;z and as it is very common they alſo burn 
it in their lamps. Some people aſſert, that the cinnamon- 
tree has three barks 3 but all agree that it has two, and that 
the cinnamon is the ſecond, The beſt is that ſtripped 
from trees of a middling growth; for neither thoſe that 
are very young, nor thoſe that are old, are proper for 
pecling. Having ſtripped off the outward bark, they cut 
the next round the tree in ſever. ] places with a pruning- 
knife, and cutting them lenythways in flips, peel them 
off, and lay them in the ſun to dry, on which they roll up 
together as we ſee them brought to Europe. 

Whether the tree be killed by cutting the inward bark, 
as ſome affirm, is not very material, fince there are abun- 
dantly more of them in this iſland than are neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the whole world ; and therefore the Dutch do not care 
into how narrow a compaſs the cinnamon- groves are 


brought, ſince, as they have monopolized this ſpice, they 


can ſet what price upon it they pleaſe; and the leſs ex- 
tent theſe woods have, the better they will be able to de- 
fend them. The body of the tree under the bark is per- 
fectly white, and ſerves for building and other uſcs; but it 
has ncither the fragrant ſmell nor taſte of the bark. 

Among the other extraordinary trees of this liland, is 
the O;ula, which is of the ſize of an apple-tree, and 
bears a fruit like an olive ; this they ſometimes take as a 
purge: they alſo uſe it to dye their cloaths black, by dip- 
ping them into water, in which this fruit has been inful- 
ed; and it is (aid, that if a piece of ruſty iron be thrown 
into this water, it will cat off the ruit, and the jron be- 
come bright; but that the water will be ſo black, that it 
will jerve for ink. 

Here are a great variety of fruits; but the natives ſel- 
dom cat them ripe, or cultivate any but thoſe which 
ſerve for pickles, The fruit called jack, or jaka, is a 
part of their food, it grows upon large trees, is round, 
and of the ſize of a peck-loaf: it is covered with a green 
prickly rind, and has ſecds or kernels within it, that re- 
temble a cheſnut, both in ſize, colour, and taſte. This 
fruit they gather before it is ripe, and when boiled it has 
the taſte of cabbage : but when mellow it is eaten raw, 
and is very good, The kernels roaſted in the embers 
ſerve them for food when on a journey. 

There is another fruit called jambo, which is very 
juicy, and has the taſte of an apple : the colour is white, 
ſtreaked with red, and it looks very beautiful. They have 
alſo ſome fruits that reſemble our plums and cherries ; 
nor do they want any of the common Indian fruits, as 
pine- apples, cocoas, limes, melons, pomegranates, and 
mangoes, 

The kitchen-gardens of this iſland are well ſupplied 
with ruots and herbs; the roots they cat are known by 
the general name of yams, though they have a great 
variety of them. They have alſo ſeveral forts of vegeta- 
bles, which they cat with butter, ſome of which are 
nearly equal to aſparagus. They alſo dreſs ſome of their 
green fruit with rice. The Portugueſe and Dutch have 
introduced almoſt all the herbs and roots uſed in our 
kirchens, as coleworts, lettuce, ſage, mint, roſemary, ra- 
diſhes, and carrots ; and their woods afford plenty of me- 
dicinal herbs, which are well known to the natives, who, 
by applying them, perform conſiderable cures, 

The country alſo abounds with flowers of the fineſt 
colours, and the moſt fragrant ſmells, but the natives ne- 
ver cultivate them, or take any delight in fine gardens; 
vet the young fellows and girls adorn their hair with them : 
among others they have white and red roſes, that ſmell as 
ſweet as curs, and alſo a white flower that reſembles jeſſa- 
mine, of which a noſegay is brought every morning to the 
king, who claims the property of them wherever they 
grow. 

There is another flower called the hopmaul, that grows 
upon trees, Theſe have a very fine ſcent, and are parti- 
cularly uſed by the young people in their hair. They 
have Iikewiſe a flower called the ſindricmal, which is 
r-markable for opening every evening at about four 
oclock, and cloſing again about fqur in the morn- 


ing. 
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Crytos; 


The downchkaia is a ſhrub that bears a leaf that is on- 
ly about two fingers broad, and yet is ſix or eight fret 
long, and on both ſides full of thorns. "Theſe leaves they 
ſplit; and make mats of them. This ſhrub bears a by 
that opens into a bunch of fragrant whitiſh flowers, like a 
noſegay, and the roots being full of fmall fibres, they 
make their cordage of them, 

They have ſeveral kinds of rice, ſome of which tequue 
ſome months before the corn is ripe, ſome ix, others fv 
and there are other kinds that will be ripe in three or four 
months from the ſeed-time : that which ripens faſteſt has 
the beſt taſte, but yields the leaſt increaſe. As all ſorts of 
rice grow in water, the inhabitants take great puins in 
levelling the ground they deſign for tillage, and in mak- 
ing channels, for their wells and reſervoirs to convey che 
watcr to the fields. If they apprehend they have water 
enough, they ſew that kind of rice which yields moſt, aud 
is the longeſt in growing; but if they apprehend the water 


will not hold out, they ſow that which ripens ſooncit, 


They alſo contrive to have all their rice ripe together; 
for as their fields are common, they turn in their cattle 
after harveſt; and if any huſbandman is much later than 
his neighbours, his corn is caten up by the cattle. 

As there are but few iprines in the north part of the 


iſland, the natives, during the rainy ſeaſon, ſave the rain- 


water in great ponds a mile in extent; and when their 
fields are ſown, let it gradually flow into them a little at a 
time, that it may hold out till harveſt, | 

Their uſual feed- time is in July or Auguſt, ſoon after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in January 


or February; but where they have always plenty of water, 


they pay little regard to the ſeaſons, but ſow and reap 
almoſt at any time. 

T heir plough has a handle and foot ſhod with ircn, 
much like our foot ploughs ; but they are both of a picce, 
and much leſs and ſhorter on account of their turning on 
the fide of hills where they are cramped for want of room. 


A ſmall beam is let into that part which the ploughman 


holds in his hand, and to which the geers of the buffalocs 
are faſtened: theſe ploughs do not, like ours, bury the 
ſward, but only ſerve to break up the ground that is ſoon 


after overflowed with water, which rots the graſs and 


weeds. The lands are indeed ploughed twice; after the 
firſt they make up the banks, which ſerve to keep in the 
water, and for cauſeys to walk upon fram one field to 
another; for the fields, when overflowed, are knee- deep 
in water and mud. When the weeds and graſs are rotted, 
they drag a heavy board edge-ways over the land to 


make it ſmooth, that it may every where be equally over- 


flowed. 

Before they ſow their ſeed they ſoak it in water, and 
then let it lie four or five days on a heap til] it grows. 
When the ſeed is ready they drain the water off the land, 
and then with ſquare boards faſtened to poles again ſmooth 
che mud; after which they ſow the rice as our huſband- 
men do wheat and barley, and ſuffer it to ſtand without 
water till it riſes a ſpan above the ground. The women 
then come to weed the rice, and tranſplant it where it 
grows too thick; after which they again let in the water, 
and the rice grows halt a foot or a foot deep in water til] it 
is ripe, | 

Inſtead of threſhing their corn they tread it out with 


' oxen and buffaloes, which is freqently done in the fields 


where it grows. When it is reaped they lay out a round 
ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about twenty-hve fect in 
diameter, and dig it a foot and a half deep. This method 
is ſo expeditious, that half a dozen oxen will trample out 
forty or fifty buſhels in a day. It is remarkable, that the 
people, before they begin this work of treading out tne 
corn, always perform ſome relig'ous ceremony, and apply 
to their idols for a bleſſing on their tabours. 

T here are ſeveral other kinds of grain which the people 
eat towards the end of the year, when rice begins to grow 
ſcarce, particularly curacan, which is as ſmall as muſtard- 
ſeed ;. this they beat or grind into flower, and make cakes 
of it. This grain grows on dry ground, and is ripe within 
three or four months after it is ſown, 

They have another grain called tanna, which is as 
ſmall as the former, Every ſeed ſhoots out four or five 
ſtalks, each of which has an ear, and it is ſaid to 282 
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a thouſand fold. The women who perform moſt part of 


the harveſt- work cut off the ears when it is ripe, and 
carry them home in baſkets. This is very dry food, and 
is only eaten when rice is not to be had. 

There likewiſe grows here a ſeed called tolla, of which 


SE CF. . 


Of the Beaſts and Inſects of Ceylon, particularly th: Elephants, 
the Ants, and the Bees, Of the Birds and Fiſhes. 


N this iſland there are plenty of buffaloes, oxen, deer, 
goats, and hogs; they have likewiſe elephants, mon- 
kies, bears, tygers, jackalls, hares, and dogs; but no 
lions, wolves, ſheep, horſes, or aſſes, except ſuch as are 
imported by Europeans, Some of their deer are larger 
than our red deer; but there is another animal that is in 
all reſpects like them, except in the ſize and colour, it is 
no bigger than a hare, and is grey ſpotted with white. 
This iſland is moſt famous tor its elephants, which are 
ſo numerous, that they do incredible damage to the huſ- 
bandmen by breaking their trees, and eating and trampling 
3 the country people are obliged 
to watch thoſe of their own fields that lie near the woods 
every night, and they are not ſecure of their corn when it 
is placed in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, 


with lighted torches and making a great noiſe, they can 


* 
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and have obtained wings, they iſſue out of an eveuine at- 
ter ſun-ſet in ſuch vaſt numbers, that they darken the 
ſky; and having flown out of ſight, in a ſhort tine fall 
down dead, when the birds which are gone to rooſt fre- 
quently pick up a great many of them. The roultry live 
almoſt entirely upon theſe ants, which muſt greatly de- 
creaſe their number. 5 n 

They have one ſort of bees like thoſe common in Ene— 
land, theſe build in holes in the ground, and in hollow- 
trees, They have allo a larger ſort of a brighter colour, 
and that make much thinner honey: theſe fix their combs 
upon the boughs of trees at a great height, and as they 
may be eaſily teen, whole villages at the proper time of the 
year go into the woods to pather the honey, and come 
home loaded with it, "They ſometimes hold torches under 
the bees till they drop down from the trees, and then boil 
and eat them, thinking them very good food. 

In this iſland are leeches of a reddiſh colour, of about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill; theſe appear about the time 
when the rains begin to fall, and ſoon after the 2rats and 
woods are full of them, At firſt they are almoſt as ſmall 
as a horſe-hair, and creeping up the legs of travellers, 
who always go without ſhoes or ſtockings, make the blood 
run down their heels; and if they have any fore, will be 
ſure to get to it, Io avoid this ſome rub their legs with 
lemon and ſalt, to make them drop off, and others uſe a 
flat ſtick to ſcrape them off; but they are ſo ſoon ſucceed- 
ed by others, that it is almoſt in vain, and they moſt com- 
monly let them alone till they reach the end of their jour- 
ney ; for though their legs (mart a little, this bleeding is 


frighten them away; ſometimes they ſhoot at them, and | eſtcemed falutary, When they come to their houſes, 


wound them with their arrows; but the enraged elephant 


frequently kills them. Their tygers and bears are far leſs 
troubleſome, for they do no damage to the corn, and ſel- 
dom attack people without provocation. 

The Abbe de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants 
of Ceylon are more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, 
not only on account of their prodigious bulk, and the 
beauty of their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable doci- 
lity: ** They uſe no other animals but theſe, he adds, 
in the carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch burthens, 
« The elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk 
c and his teeth, he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the 
&« load on his back, and ſo goes off with it. He draws 
„ with equal eaſe a m—_ or half-galley, on dry 
« ground.“ | 

heir monkies are alſo very numerous, and theſe are 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome are of a dark grey and very large, 
with black faces, and white beards that reach from ear to 
ear, which make them reſemble old men. There is ano- 
ther ſort like the former, and as large, but both their bodies 
and faces are milk-white; neither of theſe are miſchie- 
vous: but there is a third fort that is very troubleſome, 
theſe have white faces, and no beards, but have long hair 
on their heads like men: about harveſt-time theſe come 
in large companies, and not only eat up a | ay deal of 
corn, but carry a conſiderable quantity of it away in 
their hands; they likewiſe plunder the gardens about the 
houſes. Se 

In ſome part of the iſland are alligators, and they have 
alſo a great variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are ſaid to 
be of an incredible ſize. They have abundance of pole- 
cats, ferrets, weazels, and other vermin, which are ſo 
numerous, that they deftroy almoſt all the wild rabbits, 

The ants ſwarm here in an amazing degree, and ſting 
ſo ſharply that there is no bearing them; they devour 
almoſt every thing they come at, and people can ſcarce 
let down a diſh of meat but it will be filled with them. 
They run up the walls of the houſes, building arches or 
covered paſlages as they go; and if an arch happens to 
break, they come down and aſſiſt in repairing it. The 
Cinglaſſes take great care in watching every thing they 
value, leſt they Thould be ſpoiled by theſe inſects, which 
they diſcover by theſe arches of dirt, which they always 
build wherever they go. At a diſtance Hand re 
theſe ants raiſe hillocks, five or ſix feef Nh Nh, pure 
refined clay, ſo firm agg hard that it will require a 
pick-axe to break it, and under theſe they contrive their 
neſts in the manner of an honey-comb. I heſe inſects 
increaſe prodigiouſly, and great numbers of them alſo die 
at a time; for when they have arrived at their full growth, 


they get rid of them at once by rubbing their legs with 

Co, 

As to fowls they have plenty of them; but it is ſaid 
the king prohibits the people's keeping tame turkies, geeſe, 
ducks, and pigeons, though he himſelf keeps them 75 they 
have likewiſe a water fowl that is black, and as big as a 
duck; it lives upon fiſh, and w:ll remain under water a 
long time, and at length will come up at a vaſt diſtance. 
There is another fowl that haunts the ponds and marſhes ; 
it lives on fiſh, and is larger than a ſwan, | 

There arc a few partridges and woodcocks, ſome ſnipes, 
wocd-pigeons, and ſparrows; but wild peacocks and green 
parrots are very numerous. | 

The macowda ſpeaks very plain, when taught, and is 
of the ſize and colour of a black-bird. There is another 
ſpecies of a very beautitul gold colour, and theſe too may 
be taught to ſpeak, | | 

The fineſt bird of this country is of the ſize of a ſparrow ; 
it is as white as ſnow, except its head, which is black, with 
a plume of feathers ſtanding upright, ard the tail is a foot 
long. T here are others of a decp yellow, but in every 
other reſpect like the former; neither of them have any 
muſical notes, or are good tor any thing but to look at. 

There is great plenty of ſiſn in the rivers and ponds, 
which the natives cat with their rice much oftener than 
they do fleſh. They take them with a wicker balket made 
in the form of a bell, which they put down in the water, 
and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh, by their beating againſt 
the walls of their little 1 and putting their arms in 


at the top, they take them out with their hands. They 


ſeldom ule nets, except on the ſea · coaſt. In ſeveral places 
fiſh are kept for the king's uſe, who diverts himſclf with 
feeding them: and in thote places people are prohibited to 
take them, which renders them fo tame, that they will 
ſwim after any body to the ſides of the pond to bz fed. 


S ECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Cin- 
glaſſes or Inhabitants of Ceylon. 


H E Cinglaſſes are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, 
and have lung black hair. I'heir features are re- 


ular, their complexion dark, but leſs ſwarthy than that ot 
the Malabars, and their eyes, like thoſe of all other Indians, 

are black. - 
Among the people of rank the young men wear their 
hair long and combed back; but when they are on ajour- 
ney they tie it up, Elderly people wear a cap, _ has 
| ome 
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ſome reſemblance to a hiſhop's mitre. They ſuffer their 
peards to grow long, and wear a wailtcoat of blue or white 
calicoe, and a piece of blue or ſtained calicoe round their 
waiſt, over which they have a ſaſh, in which they ſtick 
tir knife, which has generally a fine wrought handle: 
they alſo wear a hanger by their ſides, the hilt of which is 
frequently inlaid, and the ſcabbard almoſt covered with 
filver. Ihey walk with a cane, which ſometimes has a 
tuck in it, and are followed by a boy, who carries a little 
bag, in which there is betel and azeka, The common 
people are naked to the waiſt, about which they wrap a 
piece of calicoe that reaches down to their knees, 

The women have their hair combed back and hanging 
on their ſhoulders, ſhining with cocoa- nut oil; a waiſtcoat, 
fixed cloſe :o their bodies ſhews their ſhape, and a piece 
of calicoe being wrapped about them falls below their 
knees, and is longer cr ſhorter according to their quality. 
They wear jewels in their ears, in which they bore great 
holes: they alſo wear necklaces, and have bracelets on 
their arms, abundance of rings on their fingers and toes, 
and a girdle or two of filver wire or plate about their 
waiſts, "Though they have a flately mien, they are very 
obliging to their interiors, with whom they freely con- 
verſe, 
ſtripe'l ſilk over their heads. 

They ſalute an acquaintance by holding out both their 
hands, with the palm upwards, and bowing their bodies; 
but a perſon of ſuperior quality holds out but one hand, or 
perhaps only nods his head. The women ſalute by clap- 
ping the palms of their hands together, and lifting them to 
their forehe ds; and the firſt enquiry is about their health, 
as it is be:ze, When the neareſt relations viſit, they lit 
tilent and reterved; for they are not fond of talking much. 
It is uſual jor them to carry provitions and ſweetmeats 
with them to the houſe of their friend, who, however, 
makes an entertainment ior them tac tirtt day; and it the 
gueſt ſtays longer than a night, he begins to aſſiſt the 
maſter of the houſe in hes bu inefs; for they think it un- 
reaſonable thet idle people, Wh) have nothing to go, ſhould 
diſturb and hinder others às lo ig as they pleaſe. But the 
people in general are not very able to make entertainments 
for when they go abroad, they are obliged to borrow a 
great part of the cloaths and ornaments they then wear 
which is ſo common, that they do not eſteem it any diſ- 
rrace, 

The Cinglaſles are ſaid not to want courage, they have 
quick parts, are of a complaiſant infinuatiny addreſs, and 
are naturally grave: they are of an even temper, and not 
eaſily moved; and, when they happen to be in a paſſion, 
are ſoon reconciled: they are temperate in their diet, neat 
in their apparel, ſomewhat nice in their eating, and do 


not indulge themſelves in ſleep ; but, though they com- 


mend induttry, they, like the natives of other hot coun- 
tries, are a little inclined to lazineſs: they are not given 
to theft, but are intolerably addicted to lying, 01 pay 
little regard to their promiſes: they allow their women 
great liberty and are ſeldom jealous: they are extremely 
ſuperſtitious, and great obſervers of omens. If at their ſirſt 
going out in a morning they ſee a white man, or a great 
_ bellied woman, they promiſe themſelves ſucceſs in what 
they are going to undertake, Sneczing is an ill omen; 
and if they hear the cry of a certain little animal, like a 
lizard, they think it ſo unlucky, that they will defer what 
they were about till another opportunity. 

Their priqgipal food is rice, with ſome ſavoury ſoups 
made of fleſh or fiſh. "Thoſe in affluent circumſtances have 
{ix or ſeven diſhes at their table; but moſt of them are 
ſoup, herbs, or other garden-ſtuff, and they have ſeldom 
above one or two of fleſh or fiſh; and of theſe they eat 
very ſparingly. The meat is cut in ſmall pieces and laid 
by the rice; and inſtead, of knives and forks they uſe 
ipoons made of the ſhell of the cocoa-nut. They have 
braſs and china-plates on which they eat; and the poor 
who want theſe, are contented with making uſe of broad 
leaves. If they have rice and ſalt in the houſe, the poor 
think themſelves wel] ſupplied with food; for with rice, a 
ſallad, and the juice of a lemon, inſtead of vinegar, they 
will make a good meal, The eating of beef is prohibited, 
and they chuſe to ſell their pork — fowls to the foreign- 
ers who come amongſt them; and would think themſelves 


hardly uſed, were they compelled to make a meal of either. 


When they go abroad, they throw a piece of 
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The wife drefſes the food, and waits on ber huſband; 
and when he has done fits down with her children, and 
takes what is left. 

Their uſual drink is water, for they have neither wine 
nor beer, ahd drink but liule arrack, They pour the was 
ter into their mouths, holding the veſſel at a diftance ircme 
their heads, without cver touching it with their lips. 

Cock-fighting, and the game of draughts, ace their 
uſual diverſions. The cocks of this iſtand arc larger, and 
their ſpurs much longer than in any other pait of the 
known world; they fix to them large gaffs, and bet up- 
on theſe occaſions gold, filver, orchards, lands, and man 
other things, which are gained by the maſters of that : 


which is victorious, Their paſſion for play is carried to 


ſuch an extravagant length, that at the game of draughts, 


it is even ſaid, they venture not only all they have in the 
world, buteven their very limbs, When they have nothing 
more to loſe, they ſet a veſſel full of ſeſame, or oil of nuts, 
for they have no olives, on the fire, and by its {ide a fmall 
ax, but very ſharp. He who loſes lays his hand upon a 
ſtone, and they cut off the joint of a finger, which is im- 
mediately dipt in the boiling oil, in order to cauterize the 
wound. This cruel operation cannot cure them of their 
bad habit of gaming, and ſometimes they are fo obſtinate, 
that they will not give over till all their tingers ate cut off, 


SECT. V. 


Of their Marriages and Divorces. The T reatment of their 
lives; their Cruelty to their Children occaſinued by their 
ſuperſtitious Regard to Aſtrolagy; and of their Funeral;. 


ARRIAGES, in this country, are uſually conclud- 

ed by the parents while their children are very 
young, without conſulting them: but the ſame care is 
taken as in India, that the married couple be of the ſame 
caſt or tribe, When every thing is concluded, and it is 
thought proper for them to cohabit, the young man ſends 
his wife ſix or ſeven yards of calicoe, and a flowered lin- 
nen waiſtcoat: if he carries them himſelf they ſleep to- 
gether that night, and appoint a time for the folemniza- 
tion of the wedding, or bringing her home. The even- 
ing before he takes her from her father's, he comes with 
his friends, bringing ſweatmeats and other proviſions, and 
they have a ſupper ſuitable to their rank, after which the 
bride and the bridegroom ſleep in the ſame apartment. 
The next day after dinner the proceſſion begins from the 
wife's father's to the huſband's houſe, the wife at theſe 
ſolemnities always going before the huſband. A few days 
after their friends and relations make them a viſit, bring- 
ing proviſions, and rejoicing on the happy occaſion; but 
it does not appear that the prieſt is called in, even ſo much 
as to bleſs the marriage. 

Theſe contracts are far from being conſidered as in- 
diſſoluble, for the parties, after trying one another's tem- 
per, are at liberty to part and match elſewhere, and this 
they will ſometimes do two or three times over, before 
they fix on thoſe they like; but as they give with their 
daughters portions of cattle, ſlaves, and money, either 
theſe, or an equivalent muſt be returned with the woman, 
_ man keeping the male children, and the woman the 

irls. 

Though no man is allowed more than one wife, it is 
ſaid to be common for a woman to have two huſbands, 
and thoſe brothers, who keep houſe together, and the 
children acknowledge both for their father. 

If their daughters are grown up, and marriageable, they 
make no ſcruple of letting young fellows lie with them, in 
ages they will take them off their hands by marrying 
them. 

The men are fo complaiſant after marriage, that if they 
are viſited by a friend, they will offer him their wiſe or 
daughter to ſſeep with them, eſpecially if he be of a ſupe- 
rior caſt, though it would be an unpardonable crime to 
proſtitute either to a man of lower rank; and lying with 
a man's wife without his leave is even here, where they 
allow ſuch Fiberties, eſtecmed ſo great a crime, that the 
huſband :s indemnihed if he kills both the adulterer and 
the adultereſs, when he finds them together, 


It 


' midwives, but the good women of the neighbourhood per- 
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It is ſaid the women are very dexterous at procuring 
abortion, which they think no crime. They have no 


form that office, The child is no ſooner born than the 
aſtrologer is conſulted to know whether it comes into the 
world under a lucky planet, and if they ſay that the hour 
is unfortunate, the child is expoſed, thrown into a ri- 
ver, or given to ſomebody elſe ; for though they ſuppoſe 
the child would bring misfortunes on the parents, they 
imagine, that he may procure happineſs to a ſtranger. In 
ſhort, from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the country, 
with reſpect to aſtrology, many people, who are afraid 
of the charge of children, are ſo cruel as to diſpatch them, 
under the pretence that they are born under an unlucky 
planet. They give their children what names they pleaſe 
to diſtinguiſh them 1n their infancy ; but when they grow 
up they take the name of the family or place to which 
they belong, or the employment or office they hold. 

A perſon of rank no ſooner dies than his corple is laid 
out and waſhed, and a linen cloth being thrown over it, 
it is carried out upon a bier to ſome high place and burnt ; 
but if he was an officer of the court, the corps muſt not be 
burnt without the king's orders, which are ſometimes not 
ſent till a conſiderable time after. His friends in this cafe 
hollow the body of a tree, and having embowelled and 
embalmed the body, they put it in, filling up the hollow 
with pepper, and having made it as cloſe as poſſible, 
bury the corpſe in ſome room of the houſe, till the king 
ſends an order for its being burnt, The corps is laid up- 
on a pile of wood three feet high, and then more wood is 
heaped upon it; and if it be a perſon of diſtinction an 
arch is built over it, adorned with colours and ftreamers, 
and the whole is conſumed together in the flames. After- 
wards the aſhes are ſwept up, the place fenced in, and a 
kind of arbour raiſed over it. The poor are uſually wrapt 
in the mats they lay on, and attended by two or three 
friends, who bury them without ceremony in the woods. 

Some days after a prieſt is ſent for to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, wno ſings ſeveral funeral ſongs, and prays for 
the repoſe of his ſoul, The women who are preſent, then 
let looſe their hair, wring their hands, and vent the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations for the loſs of their relation, enu- 
merating all his good actions, and bewailing their own 
unhappy lot, in being forced to live without him ; and 
this they repeat morning and evening for ſeveral days, 
the men ſtanding by, and expreſſing their grief by their 
fighs and groans, 


SECT VI. 
Of the Languages of the Cinglaſſes, and their Skill in the 


Arts and Sciences. 


THE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
T and alſo a learned or dead 1 underſtood on- 
Iy by their bramins or prieſts, in which is written every 
thing relating to the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
Their common tongue is copious, ſmooth, and elegant, 
and in all their addreſſes to their ſuperiors, is a great mix- 
ture of compliment: they are ſo exact in the titles they 
give to men and women, that they are varied at leaſt a 
dozen ways, according to the quality or circumſtance of 
the people to whom they ſpeak, and it is an unpardonable 
miſtake to give any perſon a wrong title or epithet, Their 
very peaſants are {aid to be as well verſed in thoſe praiſes 


as the men of rank, and make handſome ſpeeches to in- 


gratiate themſelves where they have a favour to aſk : to 
this they are uſed from their infancy, their parents taking 
all opportunities of introducing them into the company of 
their ſuperiors, with whom they are 2 to converſe; 
ſo that they are ſeldom guilty of the rudeneſs or aukward 
baſhfulneſs obſervable in the clowns of other countries. 
Inſtead of paper they uſe the leaf of the tallipot-tree, 
which they cut into Lips of about two feet long, and 


three fingers broad, and upon it form their letters with a 
ſteel bodkin, writing from the left hand to the right. Their 
children are firſt taught to write by making letters in the 
ſand of the ſtreets. | 

They are fond of aſtronomy, which they probably learn- 
ed ficit from the Egyptians and Arabs, who have long had 
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a correſpondence with this iſland, They even forctel the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and make almanacks, in 
which they give the age of the moon, the lucky or un- 
lucky times for ploughing, ſowing, taking a journey, or 
entering on any buſineſs; and, according to the poſition 
of the planets, pretend to determine whether the ſick fel! 
recover, or a child at its birth prove fortunate or not. 
Their parents, it is ſaid, always conſult their aſtrologers 
on theſe ſubjects. 

Their year, like ours, has three hundred and ſixty-five 
days, and they begin it on the twenty-ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, or twenty-ninth of March, They alſo divide 
the year into twelve months, and theſe into weeks 3 the 
firſt day of which, they imagine to be fortunate for the 
undertaking of any new aftair. Their day is divided 
into thirty parts, and the night into as many, beginning 
the one at ſun-riſe, and the other at ſun-ſct, which is here 
about ſix o'clock all the year round, fo that their fifteenth 
part, or pay, as they call it, anſwers to twelve o'clock at 
noon. They have no clocks or ſun-dials, but inftead of 
them uſe a copper diſh, wich holds about a pint, with 
a little hole at the bottom: this is put empty into a vct- 
ſel of water, and having filled itſelf in the ſpace of one 
of their pay, it finks, and then is ſet upon the water again, 
to meaſure another pay, 

As to medicine, every body appears to underſtand com- 
mon remedies, though none have any great ſkill, Theſe 
remedics are compoſed of herbs, leaves, roots, or the 
bark of trees, found in woods, with which they purge 
or vomit themſelves as they think proper ; they alſo cure 
green wounds, and though the bite of ſome of their 
inakes be followed by certain death, if a ſpecdy remedy 
be not adminiſtered, they apply an herb, which effectu- 
ally cures the patient, and at the ſame time ſing to him, 
which they call charming the patient. They have allo 
many antidotes againſt poiſon taken inwardly ; for as 
they abound in poiſonous plants and herbs, providence 
has graciouſly ordained that they ſhould have remedies of 
the ſame kind to prevent their dangerous effects. 

The diſeaſes to which the people are ſubject, are the 
ſmall-pox, agues, and fevers, the bloody-flux, and pains 
in their limbs; for the latter they uſe certain ointments 
wi eh great ſucceſs. 

They ſeem perfect ſtrangers to anatomy and bleeding, 


obſerved, is in a manner unavoidable, and they acknow- 
ledge that they receive great benefit from it. 

As to hiſtory, that of this iſland is recorded in the learn- 
ed language; but inſtead of conveying any real inſtruction, 
it contains little elſe but fabulous accounts of their gods 
and ancient heroes removed to a ſtate of bliſs, and theſe 
they make the objects of their worſhip. Theſe records 
are kept by their bramins in a language unknown to the 
vulgar, who know no more of them than what is com- 
municated to them in ſengs and ballads, which they are 
always repeating, | 


3 
SECT. VE. 
Of their Houſes, Furniture, Temples, and Fartifications. 
1 towns are extremely irregular, and not laid 


out in ſtreets; for every man encloſes a ſput of 
ground with a bank or pale, in which he builds his houſe. 
The dwellings of the generality of the people ate low 
thatched cottages, conſiſting; of one or two ground roons ; 
the ſides are formed of ſplintered rattans, or cancs, which 
are not. always covered with clay, and when this is done, 
they are not permitted to white waſh them, this being a 
royal privilege. The more wealthy people have a ſquare 
in the middle of their houſes, round which are banks of 
earth raiſed a yard high, on which they fit croſs-legged, 
and eat or converſe with their friends, They have no 
chimnies, but their meat is frequently dreſſed in the yards, 
or in the corner of a room. | 
Their furniture only conſiſts of a mat, or a ſtool or two, 
on which they ſet the ſtrangers to whom they would 
ſhew particular reſpect, a few china plates, and fome 
earthen and brazen: veſſels to hold their water, and in 
which they dreſs their proviſions. 'They have one bed- 
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except bleeding with leeches, which, as hati been alicady 
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ſtead, for the maſler of the houſe to fit and ſteep on, and 


this is platted with ſmall canes, and has a mat or two, 
and a itraw pillow, but ncith r teſter nor curtains, The 
women and children lic by the fire-fide on mats, cover- 
ed only with a cloth they wear in the day. time; but 
they have a fire burnivg all night at their feet; for the 
pooreſt people never want fewel, theie being ſuch plenty 
of Wood, that no body thinks it worth his while to claim 
any property in it, 

In the inland country are reckoned five capital cities. 
Theſe are Candy, the metropolis of the iſland, and the 
reſidence of moſt of the kings, till it was taken and burnt 
by the Portugueſe ; but being too much expoled, the royal 
ſeat was removed to Nellembyneur a city, in the heart of 
the country. The third city is Alloutncur, which lies to 
the north-eaſt of Candy. The fourth is Badoula, which 
is ſeated between three and fourſcore miles to the eaſtward 
of Candy, and Digligincur, which is ſituated between 
Candy and Badoula, 

Their ancient pagodas, or temples, arc of hewn ſtone, 
with a multitude ot images, both on the inſide and with- 
out; but they have no windows. Their modern temples 
are little low buildings with clay walls, nearly in the 
form of a dove-houſe, 'T hey have likewiſe {mall chapels 
in their yards, that are ſometimes not above two feet 
ſquare. Theſe are ſet each upon a pillar four feet high, 
and having placed in it their favourite image, they light 
candles and lamps before it, and every morning ſtrewing 
flowers about the ido}, perform their deyotions, 

The inland country, called Conde Uda, is fo well de- 
ſended by nature, that it ſtands in nced of no artificial 
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| fortifications, for on every ſide it is protected by moun- 


tains of a prodigious height, covered with thick woods, in | 


which is left only a narrow path fenced at proper diſtances, 
where centinels are placed day and night. Theſe fences 
are made of a tree, whoſe branches are ſet with thorns as 
long and thick, and almoſt as hard as a tenpenny nail; 
theſe form a kind of gates, which are not made to ſhut 
like ours; but to lift up, like ſome old faſhioned ſhop 
windows. They are of the nature of a portcullis; for when 
thenativesare cloſe purſued the) ſuddenly let them fall, and 
then making a ſtand, fire through them, as well as from 
the thickets to the right and left; ſo that the ſhot and 
arrows ſometimes fly as thick as hail, when there is not an 
enemy to be ſeen, 

There are no wheel carriages in the country, at leaſt 
among the Cinglaſſes; for if they had them it would be 
impoſſible to uſe them in the woods and mountains, while 
their ways are ſo narrow that two men can ſcarce go a- 
breaſt. The king directs the roads to be kept in this man- 
ner, as the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch. The 

baggage of people of condition is carried by their ſlaves, 
and by others on their backs, There were no horſes in 
the country till they were brought thither by the Portu- 
gueſe, and it ſeems the king thinks it too great an honour 
to permit his ſubjects, or even foreigners to ride on them 
in his territories ; but they have oxen with bunches on 
their backs, which ſerve for carriage, and when the king 
and his court go a journey, the baggage is carried both 
by elephants and oxen, | 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Power, Forces, and Revenuer of the Kings of Candy ; 
4 with the Panifhments inflicted on — 


HE king of Candy, who poſſeſſes all the middle part 

| of the iſland, is formidable to his ſubjects, by the 
ablolute empire he has over their poſſeſſions, their actions, 
and their lives. The ſucceſſion to the crown is hereditary, 
where the reigning prince does not limitit in his life-time, 
for he has the power of appointing any of his children to 


ſucceed him, and, if he ſees fit, of dividing his dominions- 


amongſt them, as hath been ſometimes practiſed, 

The palace, where the king of Candy uſually reſides, is 
in the molt retired and inacceſſible part of the mountains 
near the town of Digligineur; it is compoſed of ſeveral 
buildings incloſed within a wall, and is ſo contrived, that 
it is not known in what diſtinct houſe or apartment he lies. 
His generals and great officers guard the inner courts, 


| 


| 
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where they have every night their fixed ſtations; and there 
they are obliged to remain without having any converta— 
tion with each other; and their troops he without the 
walls. The guards nearctt his perfon are compoſed of ne- 


groes, in whom he places the greateſt confidence, and 


D 


every night ſends out parties at uncertain times, to ice if 
the officers and centinels are at their reſpective poits. 
He is chiefly attended by beautiful buys, whom the go- 


vernors of the ſeveral provinces ſend to court, as they do 


oung girls, who ſerve him for concuhines, and to dreſs 
his meat for his table. Mr. Knox obſerves, that when 
he was in the country the king ſent for all the handſome 


| Portugueſe women without diſtindtion that could be met 


with, and having made choice of thoſe he liked beſt, he 
ſent back the reſt, or had them placed in certain villages 


to be kept till called for, 


When he goes abroad he is attended by a numerous body 
of guards, and amony others has a company of Dutch, and 
another of Portugueſe, under the command of o!hicers of 
their reſpective nations: he is alſo procceced by drums, 
trumpets, and other inſtrumental muſic, together with 
ſinging women, and has his ejephants, led horics, and 
huntſmen with hawks, in his train. All this company 
frequently aſſemble by his majeſty's 0:Uucr at the gates of 
his palace, in expectation of his going but, When he has 
no ſuch deſign, 

He eats by himſelf, fitting on a ſtool with a little table 
covercd with white callicoe 6 before hun, Twenty or 


thirty diſhes are brought into the room, by perſons who 


S 


have mufflers before their mouths, and the king having a 


deep gold plate with a plaintain-leaf at the bottom of it, 
calls for what he chufes, which is alſo brought him by a 
perion muffled to prevent his breathing on the meat. 
When his ſubjects enter into his preſence they fall three 
times on their faces, and then fitting on their legs, addreſs 
him in terms little inferior to thoſe they uſe in their reli- 
gious worſhip. One of their uſual cxpreſſions is, Ma 
«© your majeſty be a god; “ at the ſame time ſtiling them- 
ſelves the limb of a dog, or ſome animal, which, they ſay 
is unworthy to approach him, and when they retire from 
— they creep backwards till they are out of 
ght. | | 
He intruſts the management of moſt of his affairs to two 
great officers, ſtiled Adigars, to whom his ſubjects may 


| appeal from the judgment of inferior judges or gover- 


nors, Next to the Adigars are the Diſſauvas, or gover- 
nors of provinces, who are entruſted with the civil as well 
as military power. Theſe reſide at court, and manage 
their reſpective governments by a deputy, who has ſeveral 
inferior officers under him; but in every province ſome 
towns and villages are exempt from the governor's juriſ- 
diction, as the lands which belong to the king, and the 
poſieſſions of the prieſts. 

The power of the king is reſtrained by no laws, fo thut 
he may do whatever he pleafes, The lands are all holden 
of him by one tenure or other, ſome to ſerve him. by then 
labours, others in his wars, and the reſt pay certain quan- 
tities of their manufaQures, cattle, grain, or fruit. Jn 
many villages this prince reſerves the produce of the ſoil 
to himſelf, allowing only a bare ſubliſtance to the huſ- 
bandman; and theſe villages are frequently beſtowed up- 
on his officers, who enjoy them as long as they retain 
their poſits. The reſt of their lands are hereditary, de- 
ſcending from father to ſon, being only ſubject to the te- 
nures by which they were held by their anceſtors, 

Three times a year the pcople bring their rents to court ; 
and all who have any poſts or offices in the government 
make preſents to the king every New Year's-day of gold. 
precious ſtones, plate, arms, or callicoe, The great men 
ſtrive to procure ſome valueable jewel, or extraordinary 
rarity, as the moſt certain way to procure their advance- 
ment, or, at leaſt, to ſecure what they already poſſeſo. 
Beſides theſe rents and annual preſents, the king ſends for 
whatever he pleaſes from any of his ſubjects; and if his 
officers appropriate any of their fruit-trees, or other pro- 
duce of the earth to the king's uſe, the proprietor dare 
not touch them. Thus he commands the revenues and 
produce of all the lands in his dominions, whenever the 
* of the ſtate induce him to call for them. 

The king has no ſtanding troops, beſides his Coffree 


guards and a fe Europeans, The common ſoldiers, who 
| | hole 
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hold their lands by a military tenure, mount the guard. by 


turns, and the diſſauvas and generals are conſtantly upon | 


duty, either about the palace or in the field. Theſe militia? 
are all foot, and divided into bodics of about a thouſand 
men each, under the command of one officer, called a 
moterial. The king ſeldom truſts the command of the 
whole army to one general, but they act in ſeparate bodies, 
which has ſometimes proved very prejudicial, eſpecially ih 
his wars againſt the Dutch; but he chuſes this as the 
leſſer evil, from the apprehenſion that if any man ſhould 
be intruſted with the command of all his forces he might 
dethrone him. | 

The ſoldiers are armed with muſkets, broad-ſwords, 
pikes, bows and arrows ; beſides they have ſome little 
pieces of artillery, ſo light that three or four men may 
carry them on their ſhoulders. 

heir tents are made of the leaves of the tallipot-tree, 

which they ſet up with tent-poles in much the ſame man- 
ner as the tents of our common ſoldiers, Every one carries 
his own proviſions and baggage, and when their food is 
ſpent, they are allowed to go home for more; ſo that when 
they have been a month in the field, the army is general 
ſcattered over the country to provide themſelves wit 
food: but, it is ſaid, the Dutch, Portugueſe, and other 
Europeans in this prince's ſervice, have of late cauſed 
better diſcipline to be introduced. 

They are not eafily brought to venture a general en- 


* - * D = 
ore, in their wars with the Dutch, when the latter invaded 


gagement, without having an apparent advantage; there- 


any part of their country, they uſually retired till they had 


drawn them into the defiles and difficult paſſes of the moun- 
tains, where they frequently ſurprized and cut them off, 
when they thought there was no enemy near. They had 
no ſooner diſcharged their muſkets and arrows, than they 
ran up into the rocks and woods, where no European 
could follow them, and waited till they found their enemy 
again entangled in the woods, and then never failed to 
renew the charge. 

Though they have no other laws than the arbitrary will 
of the prince, he never ſuffers his governors to inflict ca- 
pital puniſhments on the offenders; this he reſerves to 
himſeif, He tries offenders in a ſummary way, and thoſe 
whom he thinks guilty muſt ſuffer, let the proof be ever 
ſo ſlight. His elephants are frequently his executione:s, 
by breaking the bones of the offender, or cruſhing him 
to pieces as they are directed : others are impaled ; and 
thoſe whom he ſuſpects of having conſpired againſt him 
are tortured, and not only the criminal but his father and 
the whole family are ſometimes put to death, or reduced 
to a ſtate of ſlavery. 5 Hy 

For flight offences the greateſt officers are frequently 
laid in irons, and afterwards reſtored to their poſts, this 
being thought no diſgrace; but the moſt uſual way of 
puniſhing thoſe who are intended to be reſtored, is þaniſh- 
ing them to ſome diſtant village where they remain con- 
fined till they are made ſenſible of their faults ; but ſome- 
. they are forgotten, and it proves an impriſonment 
ior life, | 


$ © CT. . 


Of the Religion, Temples, Idols, and folemn Feſtivals of the 
Cinglaſſes. 


"IE Cinglaſſes pay their adorations to one ſupreme 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth; and alſo 
proſtrate themſelves before the image of their ſaints and he- 
roes, who, they ſuppoſe, have dwelt upon earth, and are 


now the miniſtring ſpirits of the Almighty Creator. The 


principal of theſe inferior deities they call Buddou, whom 
they imagine deſcended from heaven to procure the eternal 
happineſs of mankind, and at length reaſcended from the 
top of that mountain called by the Portugueſe, Pico de 
Adam. They likewiſe worſhip the ſun, moon, and other 
2 which they imagine influence their fortunes. 
Every town has its tutelar deity, whoſe power is imagined 
to be only exerciſed over the inhabitants of the place; and 
beſides theſe almoſt every perſon has his houſhold gods, 
for whom they erect little chapels in their you placing 

ps, and ſtre wing flowers before them, and offering them 
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rice and other ſood. Theſe little mediators they addteſs 
at leaſt every morning, ſuppoſing that the perſon rep:e- 
ſenced by the image has a powerful intereſt in the court 
of heaven. They alſo believe there are wicked ſpirits 
whom God permits to afflict mankind, and theit anger 
they cndeavour to avert by prayers and ſacrifices. 

It ſeems there are neither prieſts nor temples dedicated 
to the ſupreme God ; theſe only belong to the inferior 
deities, of which they reckon three claffes, and have ſe- 
veral orders of prieſts to officiate at their reſpective altars; 

The firſt are the tirinanxes, or chief prieſts of the god 


| Buddou, who live in his vehars, or temples, which are 


endowed with great eſtates in land. Theſe prieſts are 
always choſen out of the higheſt caſt or tribe, and are 
fuperior to all others. They wear a yellow garment plait- 
ed like a veſt, and a picce of the ſame cloth thrown over 
their left ſhoulder, "They have long beards ; but their 
heads are cloſe ſh:ved. and both their head and arms bare. 
They likewiſe wrap a large vellow ſaſh about their !oins; 
and carry in their hands a round fan faftencd to a ſtick to 
ſhade them from the ſun. Ihe people bow down to the 
ground to theſe prieſts, in the ſame manner as to the ima- 
es or their prince; and wlocver they viſit, a white cloth 
is laid upon a ſtool for them to fit on, an honour that is 
ſhewn to none beſides, except thoſe of the royal blood: 
their eſtates are alſo exempted from taxes | 
As they are ſolely devoted to the ſervice of their god,; 
they are not allowed to have any ſecular employment. 
They are likewiſe debarred trom Seer Wives, or any 
commerce with women: they muſt neither drink wine, 


nor eat more than one meal a day, nor kill any animal: 


They are allowed to quit the prieſthood, which ſome do 
in order to marry ; on which occaſion they only pull off 
the yellow garment, and throwing it into the river, wath 
themſelves from head to foot: after which, they become 
perfect laymen, Theſe prieſts are tiled the ſons of the 
god Buddou, and their perſons held fo ſacred that the king 
would be deemed an infidel ſhould he preſume to call them 
to an account for any crimes whatever; but notwithſtand- 
ing this, one of the kings cauſed ſome of theſe prieſts who 
were found in arms agaiiiſt him, to be put to death. There 
are inferior prieſts of the god Buddou, who are called 
Gonni, and wear the ſame habit. | 


The ſecond order of pricſts attend the temples of other 


ſaints and heroes, to which lands are likewiſe appropriated; 
Theſe prieſts are allo taken from the higheſt caſt; but are 
not diſtinguiſhed by their habit from the laity, except in 
having their cloaths always clean, and waſting themſelves 
whenever they officiate, They are allowed to follow huſ- 
bandry and other employments, their revenues alone not 
being ſufficient to maintain them. They however attend 
the ſervice of the temples morning and evening, when the 
people bring boiled rice and fruit to the door of the tem- 
ple, which the prieſt takes and preſents before the idol: 
after it has ſtood ſome time, the prieſt brings it out 
again, when the muſicians who ſing and play before the 
idols, and the other ſervants of the temple, with the poor 
who attend, feaſt together upon the offering. | 

The third order of prieſts are named jaddeſes, and their 
temples covels; theſe have no revenues, for any perſon 
that pleaſes may erect one of theſe temples, and be himſelf 
the prieſt, without any conſecration. Theſe ſcem to be 
the prieſts of their evil genii, and therefore, when the 
3 are ſick, they ſend for their jaddeſe, and dedicate a 
cock to the demon, whom they ſuppoſe the cauſe of their 
illneſs ; but the owner keeps the cock till the prieſt thinks 
fit to ſacrifice him. The people alſo apply to theſe genii 


as oracles, when the prieſt perionating a fury, the people 


think him inſpired, and propoſing their queſtions, receive 
his anſwers as the voice of infallibility. | | 

Whatever they ſacrifice they never cat of themſelves, it 
being diſtributed among the ſervants of the temple, the 
muſicians, ſinging girls, and the poor, | 

The Cinglatles atlemble together for divine worſhip only 
at their ſolemn feſtivals, for at other times every one goes 
to the temple whenever he thinks fit; but on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays they particularly apply themſelves to their 
deities, from the opinion that on thoſe Jays they will be 
moſt propitious to their prayers, 

A ſolemn feſtival is annually performed at the new moon 
in June, or July, called Peraker, and Jafts till the full 
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and their children, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs, or any 


| his image, and to theſe the people are very liberal. On 


. plete and ſacred, and is removed from the work-ſhop to 
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moon. In their principal cities there are at this time no 
leſs than forty or fifty elephants magnificently adorned and 
hung with braſs bells, which march round the place and 
through all the principal ſtreets, followed by people dreſſed 
up to repreſent the giants, who they ſay formerly inhabit- 
ed the eurth: then come drums, trumpets, and other wind 
muſic, with the dancing men and women, who ſerve in 
their temples, in ſeveral companies ; and after them two 
priefts mounted on a ſtately elephant covered with white 
cloth and rich trappings, one carrying on his ſhoulders a 
painted ſtaff, to which is fixed filk ſtreamers and ſtrings of 
flowers, and the other prieſts fitting behind him holds an 
umbrella over his head: then come two other elephants, 
on each of which are mounted two prieſts of the inferior 
deities, followed by the ſervants of the prieſts in all their 
finery : then advance ſome hundreds of women of the 
higheſt rank, richly dreſſed, and marching three a breaſt. 
The ſtreets are all the way adorned with flags, branches 
of cocoa-nut trees, and lighted lamps whether it be da 
or night ; and the proceſſion is cloſed by the generals wit 
their troops and the great officers of ſtate, who make the 
whole tour of the city, once in the day-time, and again 
at night, and this they repeat every day, from the new to 
the full moon. In the intervals nothing is to be ſeen but 
dancing, finging, and ſuch ſports as are ſuitable to great 
feſtivals. 

Another annual feſtival is celebrated on the full moon in 
November, when they plant long poles before their tem- 
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A prodigious number of idol temples of all kinds are 
diſperſed over the country, ſome built of hewn ſtone, and 
of excellent workmanſhip. Theſe muſt have ſtood many 
ages, the people being entirely ignorant of this kind of 
architecture, and do not even know how to repair the 
decays occafioned in them by time. One at Vintane is 
one hundred and thirty feet in circumference, and of a 
very great height; at the bottom it is of an oval form; it 
riſes to a point like a pyramid, and is gilt at the top. 


ern 


Of their Trade and Manufattures ; the Settlements of the 
Dutch, and the Coins, Weights, and Manufattures of 


2 cylon. | 


1 people of Ceylon have a little home trade, one 
| part of the iſland ſupplying the other with what 
they want of the produce of their reſpective countries. 
There are however no markets held in the iſland ; but 
they have a few ſhops in the great towns, where are ſold 
rice, callicoe, braſs, copper, and earthen veſſels; fwords, 
knives, and other inſtruments of iron and ſteel, in which 
they work very well ; making all manner of tools for car- 
penters and huſbandmen, and pretty good fire arms. Their 
callicoes are ſtrong, but not fo fine as thoſe of the coalt of 
Coromandel: goldſmiths work, painting, and carving, 


ples, which they hang full of lights to a great height, as | wor” likewiſe perform tolerably well. 


they alſo do before the king's palace. This feſtival laſts 
only one night. | 

At the new and full moon they preſent offerings to their 
god Buddou of rice and fruits; and on New Year's-day, 
which is in March, they perform a ſolemn feſtival to him 
on the mountain called Hammalella, or Adam's peak, or 
elſe under a certain great tree ; and to one of theſe places 
all the people in the country think themſelves under an 
indiſpenſible obligation to go annually with their wives 


other accident, On that mountain, which is the higheſt 
2 in the whole iſland, they worſhip, and ſet lighted 
amps round the print of the foot, which ſome ſay that 
Buddou, and others that Adam, left on his aſcending to 
heaven, and lay their offerings on the top of a rock, which 
bears the impreſſion, as upon an altar. 

The ſacred tree we have juſt mentioned grows in the 
north part of the king's dominions, at a place called An- 
nurodgburro. This tree, like the chepel of Loretto, has 
travelled from one country to another, and at length plant- 
ed itſelf at Annurodgburro. Under the branches of this 
tree, it is ſaid, Buddou uſed to repoſe himſelf; and near 
this place are the remains of temples, hewn with incredi- 
ble labour out of the rocks, and ſuch as the people imagine 
could only be made by the race of giants they annually 
commemorate. 5 

They eſteem it a moit pious act to procure temples to 
be erected to the honour of Buddou, and to offer ſacrifices 
to him, Women of the beſt quality will ſend out their 
ſervants to beg the contributions of the people towards this 
facrifce, and others for the ſame purpoſe will carry about 


receiving any thing, they cry out, Let the bleſſing of 
the gods and the Boddou go along with you; may 
a 2 corn ripen, you cattle increaſe, and your life be 
« long.” | a 

Others caufe a temple to be built, aud an image to be 
made, and then beg for money to pay the builder or 
founder. Before the eyes of the image are made, it is 
thrown about the work-ſhop as an ordinary piece of metal; 
but the eyes are no ſooner finiſhed than the idol is com- 


the temple, where it is attended with muſic, dancing, and 
ſacrifices. 

They have here, as well as upon the continent, idols 
of monſtrous ſhapes and forms, made of ſilver, braſs, and 
other metals, and ſometimes of clay ; but thoſe in Bud- 
dou's temples are the figures of men fitting croſs-legged 
in yellow habits, like his prieſts, repreſenting ſome holy 
men, who, they ſay, ars teachers of virtue and benefactors 
to mankind, 


he Dutch Eaſt India Company are poſſeſſed not only 
of the whole coaſt of Ceylon, but of ten or twelve leagues 
within land. And as the Dutch, fays commodore Rogge- 
wein, take great pains to preſerve a good underſtanding 
with the king, they obtain from him almoſt every thing 
they can deſire. The company ſend to him every year »n 
ambaſſador with preſents, and, in return, his majeſty tends 
the company a cabinet of jewels of ſuch value, that the 
veſſe] which carries it home is thought to be worth half 
the fleet. The governor-general of Batavia takes care 
himſelf to have it ſo packed up among the reſt of the mer- 
chandize, that not only none of the ſhip's company, but 
even the captain of the veſſel that carries it, knows not 
whether it be on board his ſhip or no. 

The two principal places in this ifland belonging to the 
Dutch Eaſt India company are Punta de Galo and Colum- 
bo; which laſt is the refidence of the governor and his 
council. This city the Dutch have contracted into one 
quarter of its ancient bounds, and have fortified it with a 
wall and baſtions. It is now about a mile in length, and 
three quarters of a mile in breadth. The ſtreets of the 
New Town are wide and ſpacious, and the buildings in 
the modern taſte, The governor's houſe is a noble {truc- 
ture, and ſeyeral other houſes are very beautiful. 

The natives however do not pay any great reſpect to the 
Dutch, but rather treat them with contempt, ſcornfully 


tiling them their coaſt keepers, The Dutch give them- 


ſelves little trouble about this, but, like good politicians, 
take all poſſible care to keep up a perfect correſpondence 
with the king, that he may never be tempted to quarrel 
with and refuſe them his aſſiſtance, which would deſtroy a 
moſt valuable part of their commerce. T his, however, his 
majeſty might do if he thought fit, without being under 
any great apprehenſions from their power, fince his domi- 
nions, as hath been already obſerved, are ſeparated from 
theirs by ſuch thick forefts, that it is in a manner impol- 
ſible to penetrate them. 

The Dutch Eaſt India company, beſides the advantage 
they make of the cinnamon, gain confiderably by the pre- 
cious ſtones found in the iſland ; particularly rubies, white 
and blue ſaphires, and topazes : they alſo receive conſider- 
able profit from the manufactures of muſlin, chintz, and 
other ſtuffs ; but the greateſt part of the muſlins they fend 
into Europe come from the coaſt of Malabar, 

The Cinglaſſes have very little coin, and therefore uſual- 
ly barter one commodity for another, When the Portu- 
gueſe were eſtabliſhed in the iſland they coined ſome filver, 
which the Cinglaſſes call tangum maſſa; theſe are about 
the value of nine-pence, and are ſtill current all over the 
country, There is another coin which the common peo- 
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le themſclves make, in the ſhape of à fiſh- hook, 2 a 
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corn- meaſure is the potta, which is as much as a man can 
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finer ſilver than dollars: and there is a third coined by the | 
king, which being very thin, ſeventy-five of them make a 
piece of eight, or Spaniſh dollar; and it is death for any 
erſon to coin or counterfeit theſe. 

Their ſmalleſt weight is the colonda, fix of which 
weigh a piece of eight, and twenty colondas make a 

lam. | 

Their uſual meaſure for cloth is the cubit ; and the leaſt 


hold heaped up in his hand : four pottas make a meaſure 
called bonder nellia, or the king's meaſure : four meaſures 
make a courney, and ten courneys a pale, which is forty ) 


as. a 
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meaſures ; four pales are an ommounas, by which they 
uſually reckon their ſtock of grain. People, it is ſaid, 
are not puniſhed for making their meaſures too ſmall, but 
for having them too large ; for corn frequently paſſing 
inſtead of money, the uſerers make their meaſure as large 
as they can, that when they are paid they may receive the 
more from their debtors. | | 

We have now ſurveyed the various iſlands rich in ſpices, 
gems, and gold, from the Ladrones to the eaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and ſhall therefore return to the continent, and 
beginning with Tibet, proceed to Tonquin and the coun- 
tries of India beyond the Ganges, 
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Ee r. I. | 


Tis Situation and Extent ; the Coldneſs of the Climate proceed- 
ing from the Height of the Land. The Country divided into 
the Provinces of Laſſa, Great Tibet, and Little Tibet, The 
Boundaries of Laſſa, the Produce of the Country, and a 
particular Deſcription of the Roe-buck that produces Muſh, 
and the Manner in which it is generated. 


TY country called by the Europeans Tibet, or 
Thibet, is named by the orientals Tibt, and by the 
Tartars is called Barentola. This country, which ſome 
authors call Butan, is fituated between the twenty- ſixth 
and thirty- ninth degree of latitude, and is ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend ſeventeen — 2 and thirty- five miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and where broadeſt ſeventeen hundred and 
eighiy from north to ſouth, though in ſome places it is 
not above half that breadth, in others ſcarcely a fourth 
part, and in others is ſtill leſs. It is hounded on the north 
by the country of the Mongols and the deſart of Kobi, on 
the eaſt by China, on the weſt by Indoſtan, and on the 
ſouth by the ſame empire, the kingdom of Ava, and other 
2 belonging to the peninſula of India beyond the 
Janges. 

* * land of Tibet is in general very high. A manda- 
rine, who had been there as envoy, informed a miſſionary, 
named Gerbillon, that in paſſing from China to Tibet he 
found a ſenſible aſcent, and that the mountains, which 
are very numerous, are much more elevated on the eaſt 
fide towards China than on the weſt of Tibet: Certainly, | 
% continues he, the little hills whence the golden river 
« takes its riſe muſt be vaſtly higher than the ſea, fince | 
& this river, which is ſufficiently rapid, diſcharges itſelf 


<« into the lakes of Tiing-ſu-hay, and from thoſe lakes the 


river Whangho has a very ſwift current for two hun- 
<< dred leagues before it falls into the Eaſtern Ocean. This 
< elevation of the land renders the country very cold, con- 
<« ſidering the latitude; but on deſcending the mountains, 
and entering farther into Tibet, the air is much more 
© temperate,” | 

On the weſtern part the air is alſo extremely cold, eſpe- 
cially on the tops of the mountains which divide Indoſtan 
from Great Tibet. Theſe mountains appear extremely 
dreadful, and naturally ftrike the mind with awe and ter- 
ror ; they are heaped upon one another, and their ſummits 
are ſo contiguous, that they are ſcarcely ſeparated by the 
torrents which ruſh impetuouſly down, and fall from the 
rocks with a noiſe ſufficient to ſtun and terrify the boldeſt 
travellers, The road over them is commonly fo narrow 
that the paſſenger can ſcarce find room to ſet his foot, and 
at the leaſt falſe ſtep he is precipitated down the precipices, 
Where there are no buſhes or ſhrubs to ſtop his fall, there 
not being ſo much as a plant or even a blade of graſs on 
theſe defart mountains, -Sometimes over the impetuous 
torrents that ſeparate one mountain from another 1s 


. 
ropes ſtretched acroſs, and a bottom formed of twiſted 


—_— | | | 

he country generally comprehended under Tibet is 
uſually divided into Great Tibet, Little Tibet, and Laſſa. 
We ſhall begin with the laſt, which is bounded on the ſouth 
by a vaſt chain of mountains covered with ſnow, and are 
no leſs difficult to paſs than thoſe already mentioned to the 
weſt of Great Tibet; for the torrents, by which they are 
ſeparated, are paſſed on planks laid on ropes ſtretched acroſs 
them. On the eaſt it is bounded by the countries of 
Kokonor and Tufan, which border on China; on the north 
by the deſart of Kobi; and on the weſt by Great Tibet. 
The towns, bcth in this and in all the other parts of 
Tibet, are in general ſmall, and none chem in a ſtate 


of defence. 


According to Tavernier the ſoil of this country is good, 
and produces rice and pulſe; and the chief commodities in 
which the inhabitants trade with other nations, are furs, 
1 thoſe of martens, musk, rhubarb, and worm- 
eed. 
The creature which produces musk reſembles the roe- 
buck; his skin and colour are the ſame; he has alſo 
[lender legs, and a ſplit ſmooth horn, but ſomewhat bend- 
ing. On each fide he has two white teeth, which are 
ſtraight, and riſe above his muzzle, each about half a fin- 
ger in length, reſembling in form the teeth of the elephant. 
his is the mark which diſtinguiſhes this from other roe- 
bucks. The musk produced by theſe creatures in Tibet is 
much preferable to that of China and other countries, from 
this animal feeding on aromatic paſtures, and alſo from the 
inhabitants of Tibet preſerving the bladders of musk in 
the natural ſtate, while the Chineſe adulterate all that come 
into their hands. 
The moſt excellent muſk is what the roe-buck leave 
behind them when they rub themſelves againſt the rocks 
and mountains; for the humour whence it is generated 
falling down towards its navel, gathers like a bile, or any 
other tumour ; and when the ſwelling is ripe, the creature 
feeling a painful itching, ſearches for ſtones and rubs him- 
ſelf againſt them, till opening the ſore, the matter runs 
out and coagulates, The wound cloſes, and the ſame kind 
of humour gathers to a head again as before. 

There are men at Tibet who make it their buſineſs to 
collect this muſk, and having gathered a quantity, put it 
up in bladders. The muſk that has ripened in the ſkin of 
the roe-buck ſurpaſſes all others in goodnels, juſt as fruit 
is better when it is gathered ripe from the tree, than when 
it is pulled green. 

There is another method of getting musk by enfnaring 
the roe-buck in toils, and ſhooting him with arrows ; bur 
theſe hunters frequently cut the tumours before the musł 
is elaborated, and in this caſe it has at firſt an ill cent, that 
prevails till the matter is thickened, which ſometimes docs 
not happen in a great while; but as ſoon as it coagulates 
it turns to mus5k, 


a bridge, formed of a narrow tottering plank, or | 
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The moſt excellent thubarb comes from hence. This 
root they cut in pieces, and ſtringing them, hang them up 
to dry, | 


$TCT. n. 


The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives. Their Cuſtoms, 
Manners, and Religion; with a partieular Account of the 
Dalay Lama, or Sovereign Pontiff. 


HE inhabitants, according to Tavernier, are ſtrong 

and well proportioned, but their noſes and faces 
ſomewhat flat. Both ſexes are cloathed in ſummer with 
a large piece of fuſtian or hempen cloth, and in the winter 
with a thick cloth reſembling a felt; on their heads they 
wear a kind of bonnet, much like our drinking-cans, 
which they adorn with boars teeth and pieces of tortoiſe- 
ſhell ; but the wealthy intermix with them coral and am- 
ber beads, of which their women make necklaces. They 
all wear bracclets upon their left arms, and none upon their 
right, the women have them tight, and the men looſe. 
About their necks they wear a ſilk twiſt, at the end of 
which hangs a bead of yellow amber, coral, or a boar's 
tooth, which dangles on their breaſt ; and, on their left 
ſides, their girdles are buttoned with amber or coral beads. 


Grueber ſays, the courtiers are very expenſive in their dreſs, 


which conliſts of eloth of gold brocade. Some wear a 
habit in all reſpects reſembling that of the women, except 
its being red like thoſe of the lamas: but the common 
people are very ſlovenly. | 
With reſpect to their food, Tavernier obſerves, that 
they feed on all forts of fleſh, except that of cows, which 
they adore as the common nurſes of mankind ; and that 
they are fond of ſpirituous Jiquors, 

'The men are ſaid to be maine to one wife; and yet 
according to Regis, the women are allowed ſeveral huſ- 
bands, who are generally related, and even ſometimes 
brothers. The firſt child belongs to the eldeſt huſband, 
and thoſe born afterwards to the others, according to their 
ſeniority. When the lamas are reproached with this cuſ- 


tom, they pretend that it is neceſſary in Tibet, on account 


of the ſcarcity of women. 

The language of Tibet is ſaid to differ entirely from 
that of the Mongols and Manchews, but that their cha- 
racters reſembles thoſe that are in uſe among the peo- 
ple from the Caſpian Sea to the gulph of Bengal; and 
conſiſts of four vowels, twenty conſonants, ten double 
letters, and ninety- ſix characters compounded with vow- 
els. 988 

The grand lama, who is alſo called dalay lama, or uni- 
verſal prieſt, was formerly ſovereign of all Tibet; but 
as he now diſclaims any concern with temporal affairs, he 
chooſes one whom he conſtitutes governor in his ſtead, by 
the name of tipa. This officer wears the lama habit, 
which is generally of frize, with a yellow or red hat, but 
is under no obligation to obſerve che rules of the order, 
which are both ſevere and numerous: indeed no one lama 
undertakes to fulfil them all; but they divide the load 
among them. One adheres to the obſervance of particular 
precepts : another makes choice of other rules, and fo of 
the reſt; yet there are ſome prayers in common which 
they ſing agreeably enough : but they are all obliged to 
live unmarried, and not to interfere with trade. 

The principal city has the name of Liſſa, as well as the 
province ; but the grand lama does not live in it, his place 
of reſidence being one of the fineſt of the pagods, which 
are very numerous upon the mountain Putala. He fits 
croſs-legged upon a large and magnificent cuſhion, placed 
upon a kind of altar, in which poſture he receives the 
reſpects or rather adorations, not only of the people of the 
country, but of a ſurprizing multitude of ſtrangers who 
undertake long and 7 — to offer him their 
homage upon their knees, and receive his bleſſing. Ben- 
tink ſays, that above twenty thouſand lamas reſide in ſe- 
veral circles that extend round the foot of this mountain, 
according as the rank and dignity they poſſeſs render 
them 2 worthy to approach x perſon of the ſovereign 
PoOMUM, 

On the tops of the mountains trophies are erected to 
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his honour, that he may preſerve man and beaſt; and all 
the kings who pay obedience to him, before their ihaugu- 
ration, ſend ambaſſadors with rich preſents to ot: ain 
his bleffing, as the means of diffuſing happineſs over their 


reigns, 

| — are even no more freed from the ceremony of 
kneeling at his feet, than the meaneſt of the people; nur 
does he treat them with more reſpect : for the grand lama 
thinks himſelf above returning any ſalute ; he therefore 
never pulls off his bonnet, nor riſes from his ſeat out of 
complaiſance to any who approach him, let their dignity 
be evet fo great; he only puts his hand upon the head of 
his adorers, who believe that by this means they reccive 
the remiſſion of their ſins, 

Grueber aſſerts, that the grandees of the kingdom hare 
ſuch veneration for this living god, that they are very 
eager to procure his excrements, which they wear pulve- 
rized in little bags about their necks as facred relics, and 
that the lamas make great advantage by the large preſents 
they receive from the great for helping them to this pre- 
cious powder. Tavernier alſo declares, that thoſe about 
the dalay lama preſerve his ordure, dry it, and reduce ir 
to powder, like ſnuft : then putting it into boxes, go every 
market day, and preſent it to their chief traders, who, ha- 
ving recompenſed them for their kindneſs, carry it home as 
a great rarity, and when they feaſt their friends, ſtrew it 
upon their meat. Theſe accounts appear at firft ſight high - 
ly improbable ; we cannot without difficulty believe hu- 
man nature ſo degraded, and it appears much more natural 
to fuppoſe, that thoſe travellers were miſtaken, and led 
into an error by their little knowledge of the language of 
the Tibetians ; eſpecially as the greateſt errors may he 
occaſioned by the dubious found, or equivocal meaning of 
a word, 

The high opinion which both the princes and people -f 
this large country entertain of the power and holineſs of the 
dalay lama, make them readily ſubmit to the moſt ſervile 
rites. They believe that the god Fo lives in him, and 
that he knows all things, ſees all things, and penetratcs 
into the very ſecrets of the heart ; and that if at any time 
he condeſcends to aſk any queſtions, he does it only for 
form ſake, that he may leave the infidels without excuſe, 
They are even perſuaded that when he ſeems to die he only 
changes his abode, being born again in a new body, and 
that nothing more is to be done than to diſcover what 
body he is pleaſed to inhabit. The Tartarian princes 
ſometimes engage in this ſearch, yet after all are obli 
to refer it to the lamas, who alone underſtand the marks 
by which he is to be known, or rather know the child 
whom the ſucceeding grand lama had appointed to be his 
ſucceſſor, | | 

The principal image worſhipped by theſe people is na- 
med Manippe, and is repreſented with nine heads, placed 
ſo as to form a cone, with only one head at the top. Be- 
fore this idol the people ing their facred rites, with 
| many odd geſticulations and dances, often repeating, O 
Manippe mi-hum ! O Manippe mi-hum ! that is, O Ma- 


nippe, ſave us! To appeaſe and conciliate the favour and 


eſteem of this deity, they frequently place before this idol, 
various forts of meat. 

Grueber mentions a moſt deteſtable cuſtom introduced 
into this country and Great Tibet. They chuſe, ſays he, 
a luſty youth, to whom, on certain days they grant the 
liberty of killing without diſtinction whomſoever he 
meets; for thoſe whom he thus lays, being confecrated 
to Manippe, are ſuppoſed to obtain immediately eternal 
happineſs, This youth, whom they call Fut or the Slayer, 
is cloathed in a gay habit, adorned with little banners; 
and armed with a ſword, quiver, and arrows. At the time 
appointed he ſallies furiouſly out of the houſe, and wan- 
dering through the ways and ftreets, kill people at his 
pleaſure, none making any reſiſtance. 

The number of lamas in Tibet is incredible, there be- 
ing hardly a family without one, either from devotion, or 
expectation of preferment in the ſervice of the dalay lama. 
This dignity, however, is not confined to the inhabitants 
of Tibet, other nations may arrive at that honour, and 
there are Tartars, and even Chineſe, who reſort to Lilla 
to obtain it; and thoſe that arrive at the rank of the dil- 
ciples of the dalay lama, who are not to excccd two 2 
red, 
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dred, confider it as a great happineſs, From among theſe 
the khutucktus or ſuperior dalay lamas are choſen, and 
they no ſooner obtain that honour, than plenty pours in 
upon them from a croud of adorers, who come to them 
from all the neighbouring countries. 

As to their character, the miſſionaries, who are their 

reat enemies, ſay, that they are debauched, and yet go- 
yern princes, who give them the chief place in aſſemblies, 
Some of them, they add, are tolerably ſkilled in medi- 
cine; others have ſome notions of aſtronomy, and can 
calculate eclipſes. But _ a few of them can read or 
underſtand their ſacred book, or even ſay their prayers, 
which are in an ancient tongue and character, no longer 
ſpoken, N there are ſaid to be in Tibet univerſities 
and colleges for teaching their law, and the principles of 
their religion. 

But Bentinł gives a much more favourable account of 
them, and ſays, they both teach and practiſe the three 

reat and fundamental duties of 3 God, offending 
nobody, and giving to every one his due; and that he 
was informed by ſome travellers of credit, that they ſtre- 
nuouſly proteſt ag ai. adoring more than one God: that 
the dale lama and khutucktus are his ſervants, to whom 
he communicates knowledge for the inſtruction and good 
of mankind: that the images which they honour are only 
repreſentations of the deity, or of ſome holy men; and 
that they ſhew them to the people only to remind them of 
their duty. 

After all it is acknowledged, that the religion of Tibet 
reſembles that of the Roman church in ſo many particu- 
lars, that one would imagine the church of Rome bor- 
rowed her ceremonies from them, or that they borrow- 
cd theirs from Rome. Gerbillon ſays that = uſe holy 
water, a ſinging ſervice, and praying for the dead; that 
their dreſs reſembles, that in which the apoſtles are paint- 
ed; that they wear the mitre and cap like the biſhops, and 
that their dalay lama is nearly the ſame among them, as 
the ſovereign pontiff among the Romans. Grueber goes 
much farther, and maintains, that though no European 
or Chriſtian was ever there before him, yet their religion 
agrees with the Romiſh in all eſſential points; among 
other things he mentions extreme unction, making pro- 
ceſſionsin honour of reliques, their ſeveral faſts, their un- 
dergoing ſevere penances, and, in particular, ſcourging 
themſelves; their conſecrating lamas, who have a kind of 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and their ſending out miſhonaries, 
who live in extreme poverty, and travel bare-foot through 
the deſarts as far as China. To conclude, friar Horace 
ſays, that the religion of Tibet is the counterpart of the 
Romiſh, They offer, ſays he, alms, prayers, and ſacri- 
fices for the dead, have a vaſt number of convents, filled 
with monks and friars, amounting to thirty thouſand, 
who, beſides the three vows of poverty, obedience, and 
Charity, make ſeveral others. They have their confeſſors, 
who are choſen by their ſuperiors, and have their licences 
from their lamas, without which they cannot hear con- 
feſſions, or impoſe penances. To theſe may be added the 
uſe of beads, and of holy water. 

The reader will find, in the proſecution of this work, 
that the pagans, or, as they are uſually called, gentoos of 
India, alſo reſemble the church of Rome, and that they 
practiſed the ſame ceremonies before the more enlightened 
parts of the earth were bleſſed with the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, 

Before we conclude this ſection it will be proper to 
add, that the Kalka Mongols were formerly ſubject to 
the dalay lama, and that the reader may find ſome 
particulars that have a relation to the ſuperſtitions of 
this country, in our account of the 2 of that peo- 
ple, in the ſeventy-fourth and ſeventy-fifth pages of this 
volume. | 

What has been ſaid above, more particularly relates to 
the province of Laſſa. We ſhall therefore now proceed 


| 


| 
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SECT. BE 
Of the Provinces of Great and Little Tibet, 


HE bounds of Great and Little Tibet none have un- 
dertaken to define: only Defideri the jeſuit obſc: ves, 
that Great Tibet lies to the north-eaſt ot Kiſhmar, and 
begins at the top of a frightful mountain, named Kantel, 
that is covered with ſnow. The weather, as in the pro- 
vince of Liſſa, is very ſevere, and from the fame cauſe, 
the great elevation of the land, which, however; produces 
wheat and barley, but ſcarce any trees, fruit, or roots. 
The inhabitants are naturally gentle and teachable; but 
ignorant and unpolite; and though they are not deſtitute 
of genius, are unacquainted with arts and ſciences, They 
wear nothing but woollen: their houſes are ſmall, narrow, 
made of ſtones piled rudely one upon another, and trade 
is uſually carried on among them by exchanging provi- 
ſions, They coin no money, and the only fpecie current 
among them is the Mogul's coin. 

Great Tibet carries on a ſmall trade with the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms ; its principal commodities are very fine 
wool of two ſorts, one of ſheep; but the other which is 
called tour, is rather a kind of hair, like the fur of the 
caſtor: the other commodities are muſk, cryſtal, and jaſhen, 
which is a bluciſh ſtone with white veins, ſo hard that it 
muſt be cut with a diamond: this ftone is highly eſteemed 
at the court of the Great Mogul: they make of it cups, 
and other veſſels, which are ſometimes inlaid with gold, 

As to the religion of Great Tibet, a ſmall part of the 
country is inhabited by Mahometans, and the reſt by Pa- 
gans, who are ſaid to be leſs ſuperſtitious than thoſe in 
other idolatrous countries. They call the ſupreme god 
Conchock, and adore another deity whom they name Ur- 

hien, and fay, that he was both god and man, without 
ther or mother, but born of a flower, and yet they have the 
ſtature of a woman, who holds a flower in her hand, who 


they ſay is Urghien's mother. They likewiſe adore ſaints, 


and make uſe of beads. No ſort of meat is forbidden 

them; they reje& the doctrine of the tranſmigration of 

ſouls and polygamy, in which points they differ from the 

Indians. Their lamas wear a different habit from that of 

the laiety. They neither braid their hair, nor wear pen- 

dants in their ears, like the others, but have the tonſure, 
like Romiſh monks, and are obliged to practiſe perpetual 

celibacy; they ſtudy the books of their law, which are 

written in a 4 and character different from the 

vulgar. They chant their prayers, and preſent their offer- 

ings in the temples, conſiſting of wheat, barley, dough 

and water, in neat little veſſels; and theſe offerings they 

eat in a religious manner. They are held in great venera- 

tion, and uſually live in communities. They have local 

ſuperiors, and over them a ſuperior general, whom the 
king himſelf treats with great reſpect. _ 

There is only one abſolute prince in this country ; he 
who reigned in 1715, was named Nima Nanjal, and had 
under him a tributary king, The miſhonaries who were 
then there firſt viſited the prime miniſter, who was intitled 
the king's right hand, and afterwards had ſeveral audiences 
of his majeſty, who receives them fitting on his throne, 

Little Tibet is a mountainous country, ſituated to the 
north-weſt of Kaſhmir, a northern province of Indoſtan, 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Great Tibet, According to 
De I'Iſle, it is one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
one hundred and fixty in breadth. It is mountainous, 
and the ſnows lie deep during the winter; but in ſome 
places it produces "= yy fruit, eſpecially melons. Its 
capital city is named Eskerdu; the inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahometans, and the princes, who govern them, are 
| ſaid to be ſubje& to the Great Mogul. In ſhort, the 
people are poor, and their only articles of commerce are 


a little cryſtal, musk, and wool, 


to deſcribe Great and Little Tibet properly fo called, 
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SECT. I. 


A general View of the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. 
2 the Situatian, Extent, and Climate of Tonquin. II hy 
the Countries juſt within the Tropics are hotter than thoſe 

under the Line. A particular Account of the wet and dry 

Seaſons, and of the Tuffoons, or periodical Hurricans. 


E are now entering the farther peninſula of India 
beyond the Ganges, which is ſituated between the 
ninety-ſecond and hundred and ninth degree of caſt longi- 
tude, and between the firſt and thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, extending two thouſand miles in length, and one 
thouſand in breadth. It is bounded by China and the 

| Chineſe ſea on the eaſt; by Tibet and part of China on 
the north; by the bay of 1 and Hither India on the 
weſt; and by the Chineſe ſea and the ſtreights of Malacca 
on the ſouth: and contains on the north-eaſt Tonquin 
and Laos; on the ſouth-caſt Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
and Chiampa; on the north-weſt Acham, Ava, and Ara- 
can; and on the ſouth-weſt Martaban and Siam. 

A range of mountains extends from north to ſouth thro' 
almoſt the whole length of the country; but near the ſea 
the lands are low, and in the rainy ſeaſon are annually over- 
flowed. Its bays are thoſe of Cochin-China, S am, and 
Malacca ; its ſtreights thoſe of Malacca and Sincapora ; 
its promontorics thoſe of Banſac, Romana, and Siam, Its 
principal rivers are the Domea, in Tonquin, which run- 
ning from north to ſouth diſcharges itſelf into the gulph 
of Cochin-China; the Mecon, which riſing in the north, 
runs through the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, and 
falls by two channels into the Chineſe-ſea; the Menan, 

which alſo runs from north to ſouth, and paſſing through 
Siam, falls into the bay of Siam; and the river Ava, 
which falls into the bay of Bengal. 

Tonquin is a kingdom ſituated to the eaſt of China, 
from which it is ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains ; it is 
alſo bounded on the caſt by the bay of Cochin-China ; by 
that kingdom on the ſouth ; by the kingdom of Laos on 
the weſt ; and by part of China on the north, where it is 
alſo bounded by lofty mountains. It extends from ſeven- 
teen degrees north latitude to twenty-ſix degrees thirty 
minutes, and between the hundred and firſt and hundred 
and eight degrees of eaſt longitude ; being five hundred 
miles in length, and four hundred in its greateſt breadth ; 
but in ſome parts it is not half ſo broad. 

This kingdom is divided into eight provinces, which 
arc Cachao, North Province, Weſt Province, Ngeam, 
Tenhoa, South Province, Eaſt Province, and the Pro- 
vince of Tenan. 

The climate is exceſſive hot, the fields and woods have 

always the appearance of ſpring, and the air is for the 
moſt part extremely beautiful. The ſeaſons of the year, 
as in other countries between the tropics, inſtead of winter 
and ſummer, are divided into wet and dry. The weather 
does not alter all at once, but at the cloſe of the dry ſea- 
fon, gentle ſhowers falling now and then precede the 
violent rains, and towards the end of the wet months fe- 

veral fair days ſhew the approach of the dry ſeaſon, 

As to heat and cold, it is worthy of remark, that the 
countries which lie near the tropics, and particularly thoſe 
that are three or four degrees within them, are much hot- 
ter than thoſe which lie under the line; for which Mr, 
Dampier juſtly aſſigns the following reaſons : Under the 
equator the days and nights are always twelve hours long ; 
but near the tropics the longeſt day is thirteen hours _ a 
half, and an hour and a half being taken from the night 
create a difference of three hours, Secondly, at thoſe 
places which lie three degrees within the tropic, the ſun 
comes within two or three degrees of the zenith in the 
beginning of May; and having pafled the zenith, does 
not proceed above three degrees farther before it returns 
again ; ſo that it is at leaſt three months within four de- 
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| grees of the zenith, and the ſun is almoſt vertical from the 


beginning of May to the latter end of July. On the 
other hand, when the ſun enters the equator it immediate. 
ly haſtens north or ſouth, and his ſtay being ſo ſhort the 
heat cannot be ſo intenſe as near the tropic, where he con- 
tinues ſo long almoſt vertical, and is every day ſa much 
longer above the horizon, while the nights are ſo much 
ſhorter than they are under the line. | 

The wet ſeaſon commences at the end of April, or the 
deginning of May, and continues till about the end of 
Auguſt: during this time there are violent rains, ſome- 
times for many hours, and at others for many days, with- 
out ceaſing; but there are conſiderable intervals of fait 
weather. Theſe rains occaſion great land floods in all tlie 
countries between the tropics. In Auguſt the weather 
begins to be more moderate, both as to rain and heat; 
though ſome ſhowers then fall. The air is more tempera:e 
in September and October, and yet between the beginning 
of Auguſt and the end of October are the violent ſtorms 
called typhons, and vulgarly tuffoons, which uſually hap. 
pen about the full or change of the moon, and are pre- 
ceded by very fair weather, gentle winds, and a clear tky, 
Theſe {mall winds veer from the common trade-wind, 


| which at this time is ſouth weſt, and flutter about to the 


— 


— 
— 


| 


PE 


north or north-eaſt. A dreadful cloud is ſeen ſometimes 
twelve hours before the ſtorm begins ; but whea the cloud 
moves ſwiftly, the ſtorm may ſuddenly be expected. It 
uſually blows twelve hours with great violence to the north- 
eaſt, attended with claps of thunder, great flaſhes of 
lightning, and exceſſive rains; but ſuddenly abating falls 
quite calm, and having continued ſo about an hour, the 
wind veers to the ſouth weſt, and blows with as much 
fury from that quarter as it did from the other, | 

; ara an and December are dry, healthful and very 


pleaſant months, January, February, and March are for 


the moſt part dry; but in the mornings there are thick 
fogs, and ſometimes cold — rains: the air is like. 
wiſe very ſharp in January and February, eſpecially when 
the wind is in the north-eaſt; and in April the weather is 
moderately dry and exceeding temperate, , 

Though this be the general ſtate of the year, yet the 
ſeaſons ſometimes alter a month or more, and the rains are 
ſome years more laſting and violent than in others, nor 
have they always ſufficient rain for the rice. Tonquin, 
like other countries between the tropics, depends on the 
annual floods to moiſten and enrich the earth; and if theſe 
fail they have hardly any crop, and the poor are reduced 
to ſuch diſtreſs, that they are forced to ſell their children 
to preſerve their own and their lives. But this is not ſo 
often the caſe here as it is on the coaſts of Coromandel 


and Malabar, 
The low lands alſo ſometimes fuffer by too great rains, 
particularly if they happen unſeaſonably ; but as their dry 
lands yield better crops, they are not in ſuch danger of 
famine ; and indeed the poor, who are very numerous, 
oftener periſh for want of employment, and a proper care 
being taken of them, than from a ſcarcity of proviſions. 


ek. IL 
Of the Vegetables and Animals of Tonquin, 


HE country has but little other grain beſides rice. 

If the rains are ſeaſonable they have two crops every 

year, and the floods fave them the labour of watcring their 

rice fields. They are not much concerned if their grounds 

are overflowed in harveſt ; for, notwithitanding this, they 

will reap their corn and hang it up in little bundles till it 
is dry, which it will ſoon be in this hot country. 

heir up-lands are over-run with purſlane, which they 

are forced to weed out of their grounds, becauſe it pre- 

vents 
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the growth of other herds and plants. They have uſe broad brimmed hats made cither of palm leavcs or recds. 


, potatoes, and onions in their gardens; and among 
thcir fruits they have pine apples, guavas, mangoes, plan- 
tains, bonanoes, cocoas, limes, and two ſorts of oranges, 
large and ſmall. The large oranges have a fragrant ſmell, 
and moſt delicious taſte, and may be freely eaten without 
danger : theſe are admired by ſome travellers as the beſt 
in the world. The other is a ſmall round fruit, with a 
ſmooth thin rhind, and a deep red both on the inſide and 
without. Their tafte is almoſt as agreeable as that of the 
other; but they are ſaid to be very unwholeſome and to 
occaſion the flux. In this country oranges are in ſeaſon 
from October to February. The limes, which ate round, 
have ſmooth thin ſkins, and are as large as an ordinary 
lemon : they are full of juice, but it is not near ſo ſharp 
as that of the leſſer limes of other countries, h 

The betel leaf, ſo much valued all over India, is very 
common in this country: There is great plenty of mul- 


berry-trees, for the people plant young ſlips every year, 


the tender leaves of which being eſteemed much better for 
the ſilk worms than thoſe of old trees. They ſeldom mind 
the fruit, which is ſmall, and worth but little. es 

Here is alſo good timber for ſhipping, the building of 
houſes, and other purpoſes; and pine trees, which ſerve 


for maſts. 


In the woods towards the north of this country are ele- 
phants of an extraordinary ſize: they have few horſes ; 


dut plenty of cows, buffaloes, and abundance ot kogs. 


There are no lions, afles, or ſheep, except a few of the 
laſt that are kept for the king's uſe. The deer and hares 
of this country are very ſcarce. 

This country affords great plenty of wild and tame fowl, 
but there are few ſmall Pine The natives uſed formerly 
to catch their wild ducks in nets, till the Engliſh and 
Dutch coming amongſt them, taught them the method of 
ſhooting. 

There are here à kind of locuſts, about as large as a 
man's finger; theſe breed on the banks of their rivers and 
ditches, and are eſteemed good food for the natives. There 
are alſo great ſwarms of gnats, which are —— 


troubleſome, and a ſpecies of ants that are very mil- | 


chievous. 


SECT. Iv. 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtums of the 


Inhabitants ; with a particular account of the Manner 0 
chewing the Betel Leaf, with Areta, or Arck, Of their 
Marriages and Funerals. 


* Tonquineſe are of a tawny complexion, but 


not ſo dark as many of their Indian neighbours ; 
they are clean limb, of a middle ſtature, and have long 
black hair, which grows very thick, and hangs down 
upon their ſhoulders : their noſe and lips are well made, 
aud their faces are of an oval form, but ſomewhat flattiſh. 
When they are about twelve or thirteen years of age they 
dye their teeth black, or of a very dark colour; this is an 
operation that takes up three or four days, during which 
they hardly dare to take any nouriſhment, the compoſi- 
tion being ſo nauſeous, and ſome ſay poiſonous, It is ob- 
ſerved, that they are aſhamed of having white teeth, like 
the brutes; on which Mr. Salmon obſerves, that the true 
reaſon of their blacking them is doubtleſs the prevailing 
faſhion of the country, which, how ridiculous ſoever it 
may appear to foreigners, muſt conſtantly be followed by 
the inhabitants, unleſs they would be pointed at and 
inſulted by the vulgar, as well as by people of better 
faſhion. 

The ſexes are not diſtinguiſhed by their habits. Their 
outer garment is a long gown, bound round the waiſt with 
aſaſh, The quality uſually wear ſilk, but prefer Eng- 
liſh broad-cloth, either red or green, with caps of the ſame 
ſtuff. The inferior people and the ſoldiers uſually wear 
cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour, and the upper gar- 
ment of the latter reaches no lower than their knees ; but 
they wear drawers which come down to the middle of their 
legs. The poor generally go bare-hcaded, except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, when thoſe who are ex poſed to the weather 
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The poor ſeldom wear any thing but a doublet and a pair 
of drawers, without either ſhirt, ſhocs, or ſtockings. I hey 
ſit croſs-legged, and round the rooms where they make 
their entertainments; they have a fort of couches covered 
with fine mat, and raiſed about two foot from the ground. 
On theſe their friends fit, having a cuſhion under them, 
another at their backs, and an alcove over their heads. 
They are ſaid to be remarkable for their ſocial diſpoſition 
and hoſpitality, 

As to their food, their moſt common diſh, except boiled 
rice; conſiſts of ſmall pieces of pork ſpitted together and 
roalted. They alſo eat beef, buffaloes fleſh, and the fleſh 
of horſes, goats, dogs, cats, fowls, and locuſts; with all 
ſorts of fiſh, eggs, herbs, and roots. | 

They ſometimes mince their raw pork, and making it 
up in balls like fauſage-meat, eat it without any other 
dreſſing. They ſinge their bullocks, and having ſteeped - 
ſlices of raw beef in vinegar, eat it with a particular reliſh. 
They think horſe-fleſh as good as beef, and the poor make 
no ſcruple of eating the geſß of elephants that die a natural 
death, and often make a preſent of the trunk to ſome great 
man, as a delicious morſe]. Frogs are alſo eſteemed a 
great dainty, 

They have plenty of turtle, crabs, craw- fiſn, ſhrimps, 
and prawns ; and have fiſh like an anchovy, which they 
pickle, They throw their ſmall fiſh and ſhrimps into a 
jar of water and ſalt made very weak, and after it has ſtood 
a little time it is reduced to a maſh, which they call bal- 
lachaun ; afterwards they draw off the liquor, which both 
the natives and Europeans uſe as ſauce. The poor eat 
the ballachaun with their rice, which would be very in- 
ſipid without ſomething to relith it; and therufore, when 
they have no ballachaun, they cat ſalted eggs or dried 
fiſh with it. ; 

People of diſtinction have generally fleſh, fowl, and fiſh 
at their table every day. Their meat is ſerved up in little 
trenchers of lackered wood, ten or twelve of which are 
brought in a kind of voider, of the ſame lackered ware. 
They cut their meat into ſmall ſquare pieces, and eat it 
with their chop-ſticks as in China, uſing neither linen, 
ſpoons, knives, nor forks, 

The people have a method of keeping their eggs ſeveral 
years, by incloſing them in a paſte made of aſhes and ſalt 
brine, and kept in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped. Theſe 
they eat with their rice, when they live upon the water, 
taking about the quantity of a hazle- nut with every mouth- 
ful of rice, | 

Their moſt uſual liquor is tea: they have alſo a kind of 
arrack, which they ſometimes drink with their tea, and 
ſometimes by itſelf ; but it is the worſt and moſt unpali- 
table that is to be found in India: they however, tis ſaid, 
think it a great cordial, eſpecially after they have infuſed 
ſcorpions and ſnakes in it; for thus reCtifed _ eſteem 
it an antidote againſt poiſon, and think they ſhew the 
greateſt reſpect to thcir friends when they treat them with 
this liquor. | | 

When any one comes to viſit them, betel and areka are 
immediately preſented : in the leaf called betel they wrap 
ſeveral ſlices of areka- nut, and having daubed it over with 
chinam, or lime made into mortar, they chew it as our 
people do tobacco. 

The doſe, if I may ſo call it, ſays Mr. Groſe, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conſiſt of theſe three ingredients, the betel-leaf, 
the areka, arek, or betel-nut, and chinam ; for wanting 
any of theſe that deep red colour which reſults from their 
mixture in maſtication would alſo fail. 

The betel-leaf is ſomething like that of a laure], and 
rows upon poles like hops. The leaf is full of large 
bres, which, with that of the middle, they generally ſtrip 

off with the nail. It has a hot biting taite, not unpleaſing 
when one is uſed to it, | 

The areka, or arck nut, is exactly of the form and ſize 
of a nut-meg, only harder; marbled in the inſide with 
white and reddiſh ſtreaks; inſipid to the taſte, and muſt be 
ſhredded with a kind of ſciſſars, which they are never with- 
out for that purpoſe, ſo as to wrap it up with the leaf. 
They ule it both raw and boiled, which laſt they ſay pre- 
ſerves and adds ſtrength to it. But I will not adviſc any 
one to taſte it green, fince it atfects the animal fpirits lo 
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powerſully, that inſtantaneouſly, as it were, thoſe who are 
not uſed ro it fall down as in a trance; it is true they re- 
cover preſently, and without any ill conſequences, | 
 Chunam is only a lime burnt, and made of the fineſt 
ſhelis. For uſe it mult be wetted, exactly as if to ſerve for 
mortar, and is kept in gold, filver, or metal round boxes. 

To theſe three articles is often added, for luxury, what 
they call cachoonda, a Japan-earth, which, from perfumes 
and other mixtures, chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives 
fuch improvements as to be ſold to advantage when re-1m- 
ported to Japan. It is made up in little round cakes of 
{carce the breadth of half a crown, but ſomewhat thicker. 
The ſurface is a dark dingy brown, the maſs of a brittle 
gritty texture, and breaks white, The taſte is at firſt little 
better than that of common chalk ; but ſoon turns to a 
tavour that dwells agreeably upon the palate. . 

Another addition too they uſe, of what they call catchoo, 
a blackiſh, granulated, perfumed compoſition, of the ſize 
of ſmall ſhot, which they carry in little boxes on purpoſe. 
It has a pleaſant taſte, and is reckoned a provocative when 
taken alone, which is not a ſmall conſideration with the 
Aſiatics in general. 

They pretend that this uſe of betel ſweetens the breath, 
fortifies the ſtomach, though the juice is rarely ſwallowed, 
and preſerves the teeth, though it reddens them; but, we 
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are apt to believe, there is more of a vicious habit than an 
medicinal virtue in it; and that it is like tobacco, chiefly 
matter of pleaſure, 

The great men have fine gilt lackered boxes for theſe 
doſes of betel and areka, which are conſtantly offered to 


the ſtranger as ſoon as he enters, and muſt be accepted 
on pain of being thought unmannerly ; and this muſt be 


taken with the right- hand, the left being ſeldom employed | 


but in the vileſt offices. Among this people, and indeed 


all over India, a man's being left-handed is the greateſt ' 


misfortune; for it would be impoſſible tor him to gain 


their eſteem, though his qualifications were ever ſo ex- 
traordinary. 

The Tonquineſe, eſpecially the trading part of them, 
are courteous and obliging to ſtrangers : they are fair 
dealers, and not, like the Chineſe, addicted to cheating 
and tricking ; yet their magiſtrates are ſaid to be proud 
and imperious, their ſoldiers inſolent, and- their poor are 
far from having that honeſty which is ſo amiable in the 
merchants and tradeſmen : theſe poor are a numerous _ 
and ſo given to theiving, that ſtrangers are forced to watc 
their goods with great care. The Tonquineſe, however, 
are eſteemed good mechanicks, and faithful and obliging 
fervants : they are patient in labour, but dejected in ſick- 
neſs; and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, are fo fond of 
gaming, that nothing can reſtrain them, 

Their uſual diverſions are fiſhing and hunting, but prin- 
cipally the latter; their rivers and fea-coafts abounding 
with excellent fiſh. The country is the leſs proper for 
hunting pn account of the many rivers that run through it, 
and the little cover there is for game. 

The people generally travel by water, on account of 
their enjoying the convenience of the many rivers, how- 
ever, their highways and bridges are kept in very good re- 
pair ; and though they have no public inns, yet the tra- 
veller is ſure to meet with water and fire by the road-ſide, 
and to find other conveniences proper for dreſſing his meat 
and refreſhing himſelf. 

When their generals and great men take the field, their 
baggage is uſually carried by elephants, and it does not 
appear that they make uſe of any other beaſts of burthen, 

Men purchaſe their wives, and the people are allowed 
to have what number of them they pleaſe ; but, in time of 
ſcarcity, the poor are frequently compelled to ſell both 
their wives and children for food. Men of the beſt qua- 
lity in Tonquin offer their daughters to the merchants and 
officers who come to trade there, though they are ſenſible 
they will ſtay only a few months, One great inducement 
is ſaid to be the hopes of mending the breed, and having 
their poſterity of a whiter complexion than themſelves ; 
for they think the nearer they approach to white, the 
greater is their beauty. The women make no objection, 
and think this as lawful a way of getting money as any 
other; and if their children ſhould prove burthenſome, 


and they in circumſtances that will not admit of their ſup- 


porting them, they make no ſcruple of ſelling them, 


The people are very profuſe in their weddings, and the 
men muſt be poor indeed whoſe marriage- feaſt does not 
laſt three days ; yet thev may divorce their wives for a 
very ſlight offence : but the women has not the fame pri- 
vilege, for ſhe cannot get rid of her huſband, except he be 
guilty of ſome very notorious crime: however, the man is 
obliged to reſtore the goods he had with his wite, and to 
keep the children. If a woman be convicted of adultery, 
ſhe is expoſed to an elephant, bred up for theſc executions 
and he having toſſed her up in the air, ſhe no ſooner falls 
than he tramples her to pieces. 

The Tonquineſe do not burn their dead, but they hare 
no common burying places, for every one 1s interred in 
his own ground; and within a month after a great feaſt is 
made at the grave, at which the prieſt is preſent. If the 
deceaſed was a man of quality, a wooden tower is erected 
over his grave, ſeven or eight feet ſquare, and about 
twenty-five feet high : thither the country people repair, 


and find great plenty of proviſions in little ſheds, or houſes, 


built at about twenty yards diſtance from the tower. The 
people being aſſembled, the prieſt aſcends that ſtructure, 
and makes a ſpeech upon the occaſion ; after which he 
comes down, and the people ſet fire to the tower, which, 
being ſlightly built and covered with thin painted boards, 
is ſoon conſumed. This being done the people eat and 


y | drink, and are very merry. Dampier ſays, he was at one 


of theſe ſolemnities, when he ſaw fifty or ſixty hogs cut 
up, and the greateſt quantity of oranges brought for 


the entertainment of the gueſts that he had ever {cen at 


Tonquin, 
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Of the City of Cachao, the Form of the Hhuſes, and their 
Furniture; the King's Palaces ; with the other Towns and 
Villages of Tonquin. 


1 city of Cachao ſtands upon a riſing ground on 
the weſt ſide of the river Domea, and is defended 
by neither bank, wall, nor ditch. It contains about twenty 
thouſand low built houſes, raiſed with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs; with a very few built with brick and tile. 
The rooms are only divided by partitions of ſplit cane, and 
have no other light than what they receive from a little 
ſquare hole. Their furniture conſiſts of cabinets, tables, 
and ſtools; and, in their innermoſt rooms, an ordin 
bed or two. Every man has in his houſe a ſmall altar, upon 
which is an image and two incenſe- pots, and before it he 
performs his devotions. They uſually dreſs their meats in 
their yards, or before their doors; but in the rainy ſeaſon 
make uſe of one of their outer rooms, where, for want of 
a chimney, they are almoſt blinded with ſmoak. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are wide, but in wet weather are very dirty; 
and there are ſeveral ponds and ditches, which in the 5 
ſeaſon become very offenſive: but, notwithſtanding this, 
the town is eſteemed very healthrul, In every man's back- 
yard, or in ſome convenient part of his was/ £ is a fmall 
arched building, in the form of an oven, about ſix feet 
high, to ſecure his beſt goods in caſe of fire, to which 
their thatched houſes are very ſubject; but the government 
obliges every man to keep a great jar of water at the top 
of his houſe, with buckets; and it the fire cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed this way, they throw off the thatch, which is 
contrived in large panes of ſeven or eight fect ſquare, that 
can be removed at once: they alſo kcep hooks, like thoſe 
uſed by our firemen, to pull down the buildings that are 
in flames. Thoſe perſons are ſeverely puniſhed who neg- 
leCt to have their jars of water, their buckets, and hooks 
in order, | 

In the city of Cachao are three palaces, in the chief of 
which the boua, or king, reſides. This ſtructure is ſaid 
to be of a prodigious extent, and has a wall about fitteen 
feet high, and as many in thickneſs, faced on both ſides 
with brick; beſides the buildings and apartments of the 
king and his courtiers, there are within the wall, parks, 
gardens, and canals, as at the palace of China. 

The two other palaces in this city are but meanly built; 
in one of them the choua, or general, reſides: before it is 
a ſpacious ſquare parade, with a building that runs along 
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one fide of it, in which the generals and other officers ſit 


to ſee the ſoldiers perform their exerciſes, Oppoſite to it 
is another low building, in which is kept the train of ar- 
tillery, conſiſting of about fifty or ſixty iron guns, and 
ſome iron mortars. Near this place is a ſtable of two 
hundred elephants kept for war, and to carry the generals 
and their baggage ; there is alſo another ſtable, in which 
are about three hundred horſes, 

Theſe are the only buildings worth notice in the city 
of Cachao. The Engliſh factory, which ſtands at the 
north end of the city, is but an ordinary low built houſe, 
and yet is one of the beſt in the town. Ihe Dutch factory 
joins to it, but is not quite ſo large. | 

The other cities of Tonquin are but few in number ; 
Hean is one of the chief, and conſiſts cf about two thou- 
ſand houſes, and, like all the reſt, has neither wall nor 
ditch, They have no market-towns, but every five or 
ſix villages have the market in each by turns. "Theſe vil- 
lages conſiſt of thirty or forty houſes ; they are ſcattered 
pretty thick all over the country, and are always fur- 
rounded by groves, and in the flat country high banks arc 
thrown up beyond theſe groves to prevent their houſes 
and | ny being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon. When 
the dry ſeaſon returns, the motes, which ſurround the 
villages, ſerve to fill thoſe canals with water, that ſeparate 
their grounds, and every houſe ſtanding in the midſt of 


a garden, thus ſurrounded by trees and water, enjoys a | 


very agreeable ſituation, In the hilly country the p-ople 
have no motes or banks thrown up about their villages, 


. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be much more healthful | 


ln the wet ſeaſon than thoſe who live in the plains. 


SEC. FL 
Of the Temples, Religion, and Superſtition of the Tonquineſe, 
of fp religion nearly reſembles that of the Chineſe, 


and they expreſs the ſame reverence for Confu- 
eius, which is not at all ſupriſing, as Tonquin was anciently 
a province of that kingdom. They have a great variety 
of idols, the moſt common of which are the horſe and 
the elephant. Their pagodas, or temples, in the coun- 
try, are mean wooden buildings, covered with thatch, 


and ſometimes but juſt big enough to hold the idol placed | 


in them; but in their great towns they are ſomething 
handſomer, 

Their prieſts lead a very auſtere life, to which they are 
in a manner compelled by their poverty, they having but 
little to ſubſiſt upon but the offerings of the people, which 
frequently are no more than two or three handfuls of rice, 
a little betel, or ſome ſuch trivial preſent, They dwell 
in mean houſes near the temples, in which they offer up 
the prayers of the people, who bring them their petitions 
in writing. Theſe the prieſt reads aloud before the idol, 
and afterwards burns them in the incenſe pot, the peti- 


tioner lying all the while proſtrate upon the ground. 


People of diſtinction ſeldom attend the pagodas ; but 
chuſe ſome open court about their own houſes, where 
they offer up their prayers, one of their attendants read- 
ing the petition inſtead of a prieſt, while the maſter lies 
proſtrate on the earth. This paper contains an account 
of all the bleſſings he has received, as health, riches, ho- 
nour, the favour of the prince, and if he be old, long 
life, concluding with a prayer for the continuance and 
increaſe of theſe bleſſings. The reader having finiſhed, 


ſets fire to the paper, with burning ruſhes that ſtand light- 


ed in an incenſe pot, and then throws three or four ſmall 
parcels of gilt paper into the fire, which are conſumed 
with it. As there are a great quantity of proviſions dreſ- 
ſed upon theſe occaſions, the maſter no ſooner riſes than 
he orders his ſervants to eat, and make their hearts merry; 
for theſe people ſeldom perform any act of worſhip, with- 
out either giving the poor or their attendants reaſon to 
bleſs them : their devotions being always attended with 
acts of charity and benevolence. 

They annually obſerve two public feaſts, the chief of 
Which is at the beginning of their new year, which com- 
mences at the firſt new moon after the middle of January, 
When they ſpend ten or twelve days in rejoicing. There 


u, during this time, a ceſſation from all buſineſs; people 


| 
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put on their beſt cloathe, and fend their tine in drink— 
ing, gaming, and other diverſicns, and the common pec- 
ple on theſe occaſion> get extremly drunk. 

The other great fcftival is after their having brought in 
their firſt harveſt, "The firſt and fifteenth diy of every 
moon are likewiſe hclidays, in which they pertorm their 
devotions with extraordinary zeal. At theſe times they 
bring meat and drink to the ſepulchres of their deceaſed 
friends, and after they arc gone, the bonzes regale them - 
ſelves with it. Their great men and civil magittrates 
alſo ſolemnize their birth-days, when they are compli- 
mented by all their fiiends and relations. At every cater- 
tainment a comedy is acted, and in theſe they are ſaid to 
excel other nations. They are uſually exhibited in the 
night time, and laſt from ſun-ſct to ſun-riſe : but their 
playing does not hinder the audience from eating and ' 
drinking; for they are generally as intent upon the feaſt; 
as upon the play that is acting. 

The people are fond of aſtrology, and on every occa— 
ſion conſult the pretenders to that art. They are ftrict 
obſervers oi times and ſeaſons, of lucky and unlucky days, 
and as they give names to every hour of the day, as the 
horſe, the bear, the tyger, &c. the beaſt which gives 
name to the hour in which a perſon is born is always 
avoided, from the apprchenſion that this beaſt will ſon. e 
time prove fatal to him, | 

A man's meeting a weman when he firſt gocs out in a 
morning, is eſteemed ominous, and on ſuch an occation 
they return home, and will not ſtir out for {creral hours. 


. VII. 

A conciſe Hiſtory of Tonquin, the extraordinary Form ef its 
Government, the Ceremonies obſerved at the Funeral, and 
Coronation of the Bouas ;, the Potver of the Chana ; the 
Forces of the Kingdim ; and of the Magiſtrates, Laws, and 
Puniſhments. 


ONQUIN was formerly ſubject to the vaſt em- 

pire of China, when a famous robber, called Din, 

put himſelf at the head of a body of men of his own pro- 
feſſion, whom he inſpired with the reſolution of taking up 
arms, and throwing off the yoke of ſervitude. He ſuc- 
ceeded, and thoſe whom he had engaged in the revolt, 
out of gratitude, placed him upon the threse. This hap- 
pineſs which the Tonquineſe flattered themſelves they had 
acquired by their independence, became to them a fource 
of miſerics and cruel wars, {till more pernicious than their 
antient ſubjection to the Chineſe emperors. For ſeveral 
centuries after their revolt, they were almoſt continually in 
arms one againſt another, in ſupport of the different fac- 


tions which ambition and jealouſy raiſed up among them 


and the families on the throne were ſix times changed, 

The laſt civil war introduced a new and vety extraor- 
dinary form of government. Cochin China had, for ſome 
time, been ſubject to the king of Tonquin, who uſed to 
create a general with an almoſt unlimited power in each 
kingdom ; but at length the general, who commanded 
the forces in Cochin China, prompted by ambition, and 
perhaps alſo incited by reſentment, threw off his alle- 
giance, and made himſelf king ; when the gencral of Ton- 
quin, equally ambitious, obſerving his ſucceſs, followed 
his example, and ſeized all the revenues of the kingdom : 
but being leſs deſirous of the title of ſovereign than of 
real power and real authority, he left the king the exter- 
nal ſplendor of a monarch, on condition that he ſhould 
have the abſolute command of the army, with the greatett 
part of the revenues of the Kingdom, and that their de- 
ſcendants ſhould ſucceed to the ſame privileges. 

By virtue of this agreement there are two ſorts of kings; 
he Who receives the honours of royalty is called boua, 
and the choua has all its advantages. The boua is a Kind 
of priſoner of ſtate in his own palace, where he is allowed 


to indulge himſelf in luxurious indolence, and to take his 


diverſions with his women and children. He is almoſt 
every day taken up in giving audience to his ſubjects, hear- 
ing their complaints, and determining their private dif- 
ferences. At certain times he receives the homave 
of the great officers, and is honoured with the acclama- 
tions of the people, who are fo devoted to hin as to pra 

Or 
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for his proſperity, imagining that hothing can be of worſe 
conſequence to them than his dying without iffiie, The 
choua himſelf pays him the moſt profound reſpect before 
the people, declaring that he has aſſumed the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, only to eaſe him of the trouble, 
that he may enjoy his pleafure without interruption or re- 
ſtraint. He is alſo addreſſed by the foreign ambafladors, 
as if he was ſtill veſted with ſovereign power. But ex- 
cept thoſe ſhadows of royalty, which he only receives on 
cettain occaſions, he has little reaſon to think himſelf a 
king; for he has few attendants, and none but thoſe who 
tre choſen by the choua. : 

The princes his ſons partake of his ſervitude, They 
never leave the palace above four times a 2 and that 
only ſix days each time, and they are beſi 
officers appointed by the choua. In the firſt of theſe ſix 
days of liberty they viſit the temples ; in the two follow- 
ing they take the diverſion of hunting; and during the 
three laſt, they fail upon the river in gallies magnificently 
adorned, The right of primogeniture does not regulate 
the ſucceſſion to the crown; the will of the father decides 
it in favour of him whom he moſt loves or eſteems. As 
foon as he is declared, the choua, followed by his princi- 
pal officers, the counſellors of ftate and the eunuchs do 
bim homage, and take an oath to place him on the throne 
after his father's deceaſe. | 

It would be tedious were we fully to deſcribe the pomp 
and magnificence of the ceremonies obſerved at his funeral, 
During the ſixty-five days following his death, he is 
ſerved as if feilt alive, and proviſions are diſtributed 
amongſt the bonzes, and the poor. The whole nation 
puts on mourning, and every one wears it a longer or a 
ſhorter time, according to his rank : the civil and military 
officers, for three years; the king's houſhold, nine months; 
the nobility, ſix; and the people, three, Theſe three 
years are times of ſadneſs, during which, no * are 
allowed, except at the coronation of the ſucceeding prince. 
The cuſtom is to carry the body of the deceaſed king into 
the deſarts lying beyond Bodego. It is two day's journey 
from Cachao, the capital of the kingdom, to that city : but 
as the king and all the court go thither on foot, it takes 
up fifteen or ſixteen days. All the read is covered with 
ſtuff of a violet colour, and at the diſtance of every quar- 
ter of a league there are places for refreſhment, The 
choua takes care that there ſhall be lodgings for every 
night. In the midſt of an immenſe and magnificent reti- 
nue of officers, elephants, and horfes, is the chariot 
which carries the boua's coffin, drawn by fix harts, train- 
ed for that purpoſe. After the 2 comes to Bodego, 
it is put into a galley, and attended only by the ſix prin- 
cipal eunuchs of the court, who inter it in a remote place, 
after having obliged themſelves by oath never to reveal it. 
"This ſecrecy is perhaps an article of their religion, or a 
precaution to prevent the treaſures buried with him from 
being carried off, and which they imagine he may have 
occaſion for in the other world. Tis ſaid, that the princes 
and princeſles 2 orders for their being buried near him, 
from a princip 
may continue to render him their ſervices. 

Lars theſe funeral ceremonies are over comes on the 
coronation of the new boua, which diffuſes pleaſures and 
diverſions over the city of Cachao and the ſurrounding 
country. He is carried upon an elephant into the great 
court of the palace, which is covered with rich tapeſtry in 
form of a tent, where he receives the oath of fidelity from 
the great men of the kingdom, to whom he makes a pre- 
ſent of ſeveral pieces of gold, worth about a hundred piſ- 
toles, and ſmall bars of ſilver. Afterwards a large camp is 
erected in the midſt of a vaſt plain, The king goes thither 
with all the officers of his houſhold, and a great part of the 
army, and there receives the oaths of the deputies of his 
kingdom and of his people. One half of the month paſſes 
away in rejoicings, every day is remarkable for the diver- 
fity of feſtivals, and the generoſity of the prince; even the 
darkneſs of the night is not unemployed, for then are fur- 
niſhed new amuſements by letting off continual fire-works, 
which are ſaid to be infinitely finer and more curious than 
thoſe we have in Europe. 

| Theſe are the honours that chiefly diſtinguiſh the boua, 
who, during his reign, has not even a guard; while the 
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choua has his guards of horſe and foot, and two or three 
hundred elephants, with an army of thirty thoutand men 
quartered in and about the city of Cachao, and ſevent 
or eighty thouſand in other parts of the kingdom. Theſe 
are chiefly foot, artned with match-locks and broad- 
ſwords, 

The ſoldiers are taught to make their own gun-powder; 
themſelves, in ſmall hand- mills given them for that purpoſe ; 
but they are ignorant of the art of corning it. Every ſol- 
dier has a cartouch- box, in which are little hollow canes 
filled with powder, each holding a charge; and, it is ſaid, 
that no people will load and fire quicker, Their arms are 
kept very bright, and in bad weather are covered with 
lackered cane. 

Shooting matches are frequently appointed to make the 
ſoldiers good markſmen, and every one is rewarded ac- 
cording to his ſkill : he that ſhoots the wideſt from the 
mark 1s obliged to do double duty the next time he 
mounts the guard, | 

Moſt of the forces are kept on the frontiers of Cochin- 
China, the natives of which are almoſt their only enemies; 
and between the out-guards of each kingdom there hap- 
pen frequent ſkirmiſhes ; but they very ſeldom come to a 
general engagement, | 

The troops can never take the field but in the dry ſea- 
fon ; for during the rains there is no marching or en- 
camping. When the army marches, the generals and prin- 
cipal officers are mounted in little wooden apartments 
fixed on the backs of the elephants. They take no field 
pieces with them, but ſome long guns that are about fix or 
ſeven feet in the barrel; theſe, when they fire them, are 
reſted upon crutches, and uſed to clear a paſs, or to fire 
acroſs the rivers. The ſoldiers take little baggage with 
them, and ſcem prepared rather for flight ſkirmiſhes, than 
a pitched battle. 5 

The naval forces of the kingdom are very inconſiderable, 
they only conſiſting of narrow gallies ſixty or ſeventy feet 
long: the head and ſtern are raiſed ten or twelve feet above 
the water, but the middle is not above two feet from it. 
The captain fits in the ſtern, which is painted and gilt; 
and the ſoldiers who row theſe veſſels have a covering 
over them, to preſerve them from the rain: they puſh their 
oars from them, and in the ſame inſtant they all plunge 
them into the water, there being a perſon who keeps time 
and gives the word, and the rowers anſwer in a hoarſe 
voice, Theſe veſſels do not draw above two feet and a 
half water, and are of no ſervice at ſea, except in very 
calm weather, | 

The ſoldiers are alſo employed both upon the rivers and 
the roads to prevent the running of goods ; they likewiſe 
keep watch in the towns and villages, particularly at 
Cachao : while they are on the watch they have only * 
ſtaffs, but they are very inſolent and troubleſome to thoſe 
who paſs by them; and it is in vain to complain of their 
ill uſage, for their officers, to whom alone they are ac- 


countable, are not very ready to receive complaints againſt 


them : however, for a little money a man may paſs their 
watch pretty quietly in the night. 

None are capable of being preferred to any offices or 
poſts in the government, unleſs they have taken their de- 


grees, and gone through a courſe of ſtudy, as in China; 


their manner of taking their degrees, and their examina- 


tions, are alſo performed in much the ſame manner. 


Yet moſt of their magiftrates are eunuchs. Every go- 


vernor is abſolute in his province; and they are ſaid to be 
exceeding covetous and imperious, 


officer who is an eunuch, all his wealth falls to the go- 


At the death of an 


vernment, on which account little notice is taken of their 


extortions, To the oppreſſion and injuſtice of theſe of- 


hcers is imputed the poverty and want of trade that is ex- 
tremely conſpicuous in the country, | 
An oath of fidelity is once a year adminiſtered to the 
ſubjects of every province, and upon this occaſion every 
one drinks a cup of the blood of ſome fowl mixed with 
arrack, which is eſteemed the moſt ſolemn oath by which 

they can bind themſelves. i 
— are no courts of juſtice, but any magiſtrate may 
cauſe an offender to be brought before him, and inflict ſuch 
puniſhments upon him as is allowed by the laws of the 
country ; but there is no formal trial, and conſequently the 
innocent 
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inne ent mult ſometimes ſuffer for the guilty ; nor is any | 


tim. allowed for an appeal, ſentence being immediately 
executed. | | 

The uſual puniſhment for murder and other capital 
crimes is beheading, which is generally performed before 
the offender's own door, or where the fact was committed: 
the criminal is ſeated upon the ground, with his legs 
ſtretched out, and the executicner, with a back-{word, 
{trikes off his head at a blow, 

Theft is not puniſhed with death, but with cutting off a 
part or a whole member, according to the nature of the 
offence; ſometimes one joint of a finger, and ſome- 
times the whole finger; and for greater crimes the whole 
hand. | 

For ſome other offences criminals are loaded with iron 
chains and great wooden clogs; and ſometimes, as in 
China, they have large heavy boards made like a pillory, 
and hung about their necks for a month together; but 
people are more commonly puniſhed by receiving a num- 
ber of ſtrokes with a ſplit bamboo. A perſcn, after having 
ſuffered any of theſe puniſhments, is conſidered as in- 
famous. 

ebtors are frequently condemned to become priſoners 
to their creditors, and to work tor them till their debts are 
paid; during which time they live on rice and water, and 


undergo ſuch other hardſhips as the creditor chules to | 


inflict. 
TLC TF. YL 
Of their Trades, Manufuctures, and Commerce. 


HE Tonquineſe are, in general, pretty good mecha- 

nics, and have many kinds of wotking trades 
amongſt them, as painters, bell-founders, potters, weavers, 
taylors, turners, carpenters, ſmiths, and paper-makers. 
One ſort of their paper is made of ſilk, and the other of the 
bark of a tree, which is pounded in large troughs with 
wooden peſtles. Money-changing, which is a great pro- 
feſſion here, is managed by the women, who are very dex- 
tcrous at it; and, *tis faid, will raiſe the price of their 
caſh with as much art as our ſtock-brokers do their 
ſtocks. 

The Tonquineſe make great quantities of ſtuffs from 
ſilk of their own produce, as ſooſees, pelongs, hawkins, 
peniaſcoes, and gawz: the pelongs and gawz are ſome 
plain and others flowered. Beſides theſe they make ſeveral 
other ſorts, but theſe are chiefly bought up by the Engliſh 
and Dutch. 
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But though Tonquin abounds in filk, they ſeldom ap- 
ply themſelves to weaving it till the ſhips arrive; for the 
people are kept ſo miſcrably poor by the great lords, to 
whom the lands belong, and whoſe vail: they are, that 
they have not even money enough to purchaſe materiais ; 
and therefore foreign merchants are frequently obliged to 
advance it for them, aud to wait ſeveral months till their 
goods are made. But the Dutch traders remedy this in- 
convenience by contracting a kind of temporary marriage 
with the women of the country, whom they make their 
factors to buy up ſilk and other materials at the dead time 
of the year, and employ the poor people When work is 
cheapeſt; and, by this means, they have their goods ready 
when the ſhips arrive, Many ot the Dutch, it is ſaid, 
have raiſed good eſtates oy theſe temale factors, who are 
faithful to them, and the women alſo enrich themſelves 3 
and when the Dutch huſbands have left trading thither, 
have married the greateſt lords. 

Lackered- ware is another great manufacture of this 
kingdom, that of Tonquin being eſteemed the beſt in the 
world next to that of Japan. The cabinets which arc 
lackered there are made of pinc-tree; however their cabi- 
net- makers are but indifferent artiits. | 

1 he Tonquineſe make great quantities of a coarſe kind 
of earthen. ware of a grey colour, which is exported to 
ſeveral parts of India. From hence alſo is brought rhubarb; 
mulk, turpentine, and [cvera} other drugs; but theſe they 
are ſaid to have from China. I hey have allo lignum-alocs, 
and a dying wood not much unlike Campeachy log wood, 
but not lo large. | 

They make no long voyages, nor do they export any 
merchandize in their own bottoms, except fiſh and rice 
to ſome of the neighbouring countries: moſt of the trade 
is carried on by foreign ſhipping, and indeed they have few 
veſſels taat will bear the ſca: thoſe they uſe are chiefly 
fiſhing boats, or a ſet of long gallies, only fit for their 
rivers or the coaſts in fair weather; and as they have a 
very large fea coaſt, and many fine rivers well ſtocked 
with fiſh, their fiſhery employs a multitude of hands, and 
many of them live with their whole families upon the 
water. | 

The goods imported into Tonquin are Engliſh broad- 
cloth, lead, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, great guns, pepper, and 
other ſpices. Ir does not appear they have any coin of 
their own, but they make uſe of foreign coins, particularly 
Spaniſh reals; they alſo make payments with little picces 
of ſilyer, which paſs by weight, and therefore have always 


| their ſcales about them, 
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Of the Kingdom of 


SECT. L 
The Situation and Produce of the Country, with the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. | 


12 is bounded on the north by part of China, and 
on the weſt is divided by high mountains from the 
kingdoms of Siam and Ava, and _ another chain on the 
eaſt from Tonquin and Cochin-China. It extends from 
about the fifteenth to the twenty-ſecond degree thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude; and ſome ſay that it is not above 
hfty miles broad from eaſt to weſt.. At the foot of the | 
above mountains are foreſts of lofty trees that ſeem to have 
been planted as a rampart againſt the great torrents of 
water which in the rainy ſeaton ruſh with fury from the 
mountains, and to which alone is owing the harveſt in a 
country that would otherwiſe be burnt up with heat. 
This country produces a great quantity of benjoin, of a 
better kind than is found in any other country of the Eaſt: 


13 


| 


XVII. 
LAO, or LAOS. 


the ſelling it to ſtrangers is prohibited; but for what rea- 
ſon is not known. Lacque is alſo found here, it is uſed 
in making Spaniſh-wax, and is a kind of earth that lies 
about the ant-hills in fome foreſts. There 1s no country 
where more ivory is to be had; clephants being ſo nu- 
merous, that the inhabitants have thence taken their 
name; for it is ſaid, that the word Langians {tgnihes a 
thouſand elephants. There are great herds of buffaloes, 
hogs, and wild cattle of ſeveral forts. The fields abound 
with rice, and the rivers with fiſh of an extraordinary ſize. 
The country alſo produces a great variety of flowers, with 
plenty of cotton, honey, and wax; anu the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in muſk and amber. They have 
likewiſe mines of iron, lead, and tin; and in the rivers 


are found gold-duſt. 


The natives, who are called Langians, are very tracta- 
ble and good natured, faithful and honeſt. They are 
well ſhaped, robuſt, inclining to fat, and of an olive 
complexion ; but ſomewhat fairer than their neighbours, 
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them without plucking their feathers. They apply them- 
ſelves only to agriculture and fiſhing, yet it is very ex- 
traordinary to hear of a robbery or murder among them, 
which whenever it happens, and the criminal cannot be 
found, the neighbours are obliged to make ſatisfaCtion to 
the family of the ſufferer, Fornication is permitted to the 
Jaity, but never to the talapoins, or prieſts ; but an adul- 
treſs loſes her liberty for ever, and becomes the ſlave of her 
huſband. They how polygamy, but the firſt wife has 
the pre-eminence. When they marry, both the bridegroom 
and bride promiſe before a couple that has been long mar- 
ried, that they will behave well to each other ti]] death, 
and yet they very frequently part on very trifling occaſions. 
While the women lie-in all the relations repair to her 
huſband's houſe, and divert themſelves with dancing and 
other paſtimes, They have another feſtival which laſts a 
month at the deceaſe of their kindred, whoſe funerals 
they cclebrate with great ſplendor; and the talapoins who 
are invited ſing certain ſongs, which they pretend puts 
the ſoul into the right way to heaven. When the month 
is expired they burn the corps, and carry the afhes to a 
pagoda'; theſe ſtructures arc encompaſſed by ſtately tembs, 
upon which the rich expend very cenfiderable ſums. 


SECT: 

Of the Government ef Last, the Splendor of the Court, and a 
conciſe Deſcription of the Capital of that Kingdom , and 
of the Religion of the Langians, | 


THE ſovereign is abſolute and independant ; for he 

diſpoſes of all honours and employments. and has 

the property of all eſtates, ſo that no family can enjoy them 

by virtue of any teſtamentary bequeſts : and he leaves no- 

thing to orphans but the moveable goods, ſo that no other 

man in the country can properly call a foot of land his 
own. 

In order to impreſs on the minds of his ſubjects a high 
veneration for his perſon, he appears in public but twice 
in a year, when he ſhews himſelf three days each time. 
His ears, by being bored in his infancy, are ſo diſtended 
by the weight of his ear-rings, that they reach down to 
his ſhoulders, which is the characteriſtic of his pre-emi- 
nence above his ſubjects : who alſo boar their ears, but do 
not ſtretch them to ſuch an immoderate length. He wears, 
inſtead of a crown, a fillet of gold round his head ; and 
when he appears in public the people bring a number of 
elephants and wild beaſts, with wreſtlers and gladiators, 
into a large field, or ſpacious area, to divert him with 
their tricks and with their combats, 

But the court appears in its greateſt ſplendor when he 
goes with his grandees to make a prefent to ſome idol 
temple. The officers of ſtate begin their cavalcade with 
bands of muſic playing before them; but the king makes 
the moſt ſplendid figure, he being mounted on one of the 
talleſt and moſt beautiful elephants, which is adorned with 
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Their principal food is rice, buffaloes fleſh, and pulſe of 
ſeveral forts. They ſeldom eat cow-beef or fowls : and 
when any of the latter are wanted, they knock them on 
the head with a ſtick, thinking it the greateſt crime to 
ſhed their blood while they are living, and they roaſt 


Laos, 

embroidered trappings that hang down to the ground 
and the monarch, upon this occaſion, is fo loaded with 
precious ſtones, that he may be ſaid to wear the wealth of 
a kingdom. His numerous followers are all richly dre ſſod, 
and being mounted on fine horſes ride in great order, with 
carbines that glitter with precious ſtones. The women, 
who are not permitted to go into the ſtreets on that day, 
generally look out of the windows, and ſcatter ſcented 
waters both on the king and his preſents, which 1s carried 
on cattle richly decorated with trappings. The talapoins 
come out of their convent to meet the king, and attend 
him; while he, as the repreſentative of both ſexes, ſacri- 
fices to the idol. 

The great officers of the kingdom are ſeven vicero 
who govern its ſeven provinces ; the principal of theſe, 
who is called the viceroy-general, eaſes the king in his 
burthen of government; and, upon his deceaſe, ſummons 
the ſtates, and diſpoſes of every thing till his ſucceffor is 
placed on the throne. Theſe ſeven viceroys conſtantly 
attend the king as companions and counſellors, and depute 
their lieutenants to diſcharge their office in the ſeveral 
\ provinces. In every province is a militia of horſe and 
foot, whoſe officers are dependant on the viceroy, and the 
forces are ſubſiſted by the revenue of each. 

The different rank of the courtiers are diſtinguiſhed by 
gold and filver boxes of betel, of various forms and fizes, 
that are carried by the pages who attend their maſters to 
all the public aſſemblies. The viceroy-general in all pub- 
lic proceſſions rides on an elephant richly accontred ; the 
other viceroys have chairs lined with cloth of gold, and 
are accompanied by ſervants in rich liveries. All the other 
officers go on foot, without ſhewing their boxes. : 

As the king is abſolute, and the people have little fo- 
reign trade, they have few laws, but every family is under 
vaſſalage to one who is their head and ſuperior ; by which 
means the king can aſſemble a numerous army in a very 
ſhort time, by only giving notice to the chiefs : but if one 
of theſe chiefs is found guilty of any remarkable crime, all 
his kindred are deprived of their rights and perogatives, 
and obliged to engage in the mean employment of ferving 
the king's elephants, Crimes are here ſevercly puniſhed, 
eſpecially breaches of the peace; and in all civil affairs, 
the judge has a right to condemn the parties without 
appeal, 6 

The capital of Laos is called Leng, or Langione, which 
is fituated on the banks of the river Mecon, in one hun- 
dred degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and in latitudes 
twenty-one degrees forty-five minutes. Marini fays, that 
the palace, which is of great extent, has many of the 
apartments adorned with baſlo relievos richly gilt ; that 
the great men's houſes are lofty, beautiful, and built wit! 
timber, but thoſe of the common people are meer hut: ,, 
and that none but the talapoins have leave to build thei: 
houſes of brick and ſtone, 

The talapoins are under the claſs of noviciates till they 
are twenty-three years of age, when they paſs their exami- 
nation, and are incorporated, Some of the Langians 
believe that the fouls of the wicked, on leaving the body, 
are annihilated ; but that thoſe of the virtuous aſſume an 
etherial body, as clear as the light; and, after paſſing 
through ſixteen heavens, and enjoying the pleaſures of all, 
return to carth, and again inhabit the human body, 
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SECT. I. 


The Situation and Extent of Cochin-China; its Climate, 


Vegetables, and Animals ; with a particular Account of the 
edible Birds-Nefts. | 


OCHIN-CHINA, or Weſt China as the name im- 
ports, was thus called by the Portugueſe to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Cochin on the Malabar coaſt ; and if we in- 
clude Chiampa, which is a province of Cochin-China, 
or at leaſt tributary to it, extends from eleven degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude to fixtcen degrees ten mi- 
nutes, and is about three hundred miles in length 


from north to ſouth, and one hundred and fifty where 


broadeſt from eaft to weſt, It is bounded on the north by 
Tonquin, on the eaſt by the ſca of China, on the ſouth 
by the Indian occan, and by the kingdom of Cambodia 
and the mountains of Kemois. Captain Hamilton 
obſerves, that it extends along the coaſt of the ſea ſeven 
hundred miles from the river of Cambodia to that of 
Quambin. | 

This kingdom, which is called by the natives Anam, 
or the Welt Country, is faid to be more temperate than 
Tonquin, from its lying more open to the ſea, and being 
refreſhed by the fea breezes. However, both countries lic 
upon a flat and are annually overflowed about the ſame 
time: the ſeatons are conſequently the ſame, and the 
lands equally fruitful in rice, which requires no other 
manure but the mud left by the waters, which renders it 
ſo fertile, that they have three harveſts a year. This 
inundation. happens once a fortnight for three days at a 
time, during September, October, and November; and 
not only gives fertility to the ſoil, but drowns vaſt numbers 
of the rats with which the rice fields are peſtered. At 
this time they have their greateſt fairs and markets, on c- 
count of the caſe with which they can tranſport goods from 


one place to another by their boats, in which they alſo 


take up the drowned cattle, which ſerves them for food. 
Cochin- China is divided into the following five pro- 
vinces, Renan, Polocambi, Quamgum, Cachiam, and 
Simuya;; this laſt joins to Tonquin, and in it the king 
keeps his court; but travellers neither give any account 
of the fituation of the other provinces, nor deſcribe any 
of their towns. 

The country produces ſugar-canes, and the ſame fruits 
as are found in Tonquin all the year round, particularly 
oranges, durions, ananas, bananas, melons, and ſeveral 
others; but they have no grapes, nor ſcarcely any other 
European fruits, They have, however, vaſt woods of 
mulberry trees, and others that afford excellent timber, 
particularly iron-wood of ſeveral forts : they have alſo 
the aquiila-trec, the wood of which has a very fragrant 
ſmell and grows upon the Kemois mountains. The 
wood of the old trees has the fineſt ſcent, this is called 
colamba, and is reſerved for the king's uſe. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the fame with liznum-aloes, and is highly va- 
lued in China and Japan, where a block of it is uſed for a 
pillow ; and among the Indian nations that burn their 
dead, great quantities of it are conſumed in the funeral 


| piles. 


Ihe ſame animals are to be found here as in Tonquin 
eſpccially rhinoceroſcs and elephants of an extraordinary 
ze, and the country abounds with wild and tame cattle 
few, and fith. 

n treating. of the produce of this country it will not be 
:mproper to give here a deſcription of the edible bird's 
neſts, which have already been ſo often mentioned in this 
work, and which are admired as an extraordinary dainty 
over all the Indies. Theſe neſts are chiefly found in 
Cochin-China : they are built by a ſmall bird like a 


lwallow, in the rocks upon the ſea- coaſts, and are com- 


poſed of the ſea- froth, and a juice from the bird's ſtomach, 


which hardens with the ſun, and is almoſt tranſparent: this 
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ing put into ſoup, is eſteemed extremely nouriſhing, and! 
by many people accounted very delicious. 


SEC1. IE 


Of the Perfons, Dreſs, Manners, Cufloms, Buililinge, Reli- 
gion, and Trade of the Cochin-Chineſe. 


HE natives reſemble the Chineſe in their ſtature, 
complexion, and features; but all of them wear 
their hair at its full length, like the Tonquineſe. 

Their dreſs conſiſts of filk gowns or veits of various co- 
lours one upon another; the men ſwathe their legs 
and thighs with ſilk inftead of breeches, and they have 
flippers or ſandals, which, when they viſit, they leave at the 
door, where a pan of water is always ſet to waſh their 
feet. I heir dreſs is, in ſhort, the moit modeſt of that of 
any people in the Indies. The women wear a waiſtcoat 
cloſe to their bodies, and ſeveral petticoats, with a veil 
over all. The coat next their bodics trails on the ground, 


and the reſt are ſhorter than each other by half a ſpan, 


Both ſexes wear fans, and never uncover their heads by 
way of falutation. The men of learning wear above the 
relt of their cloaths a gown of black damaſk ; they have a 
ſtole about their necks, a blue ſilk handkerchief round 
their arms, and high caps reſambling mitres. But the 
other perſons of both ſexes wear broad caps embroidered 
with ſilk and gold, and never cut their beards and nails 
any more than their hair, becauſe nature, they imagine, de- 
ſigned them for ornament ; but the mechanics, and all 
perſons concerned in manual labour, are obliged to pare 
their nails for the ſake of convenience. 

Their food, and manner of eating and drinking, is the 
ſame as the Tonquincſe, but they reckon it a fin to drink 


milk, becauſe it is the food of the young. They eat at 


——— — 


little round tables, adorned with ſilver and gold, accord- 
ing to the quality of the owner, and their dithes are placed 
upon them in frames made of ſugar-canes. 

They are ſtrong, active, and natur-Ily more courtco's 
and polite than their neighbours, and though they a e 
ſaid to be better ſoldiers, have a great command of their 
paſſions. They are very liberal and charitable, yet they 
are ready to aſk for any thing that pleaſes them, and to 
take a denial as an aſtront. : 

Their houſes, which are of wood, and two ſtories high, 
are well carved on the inſide, and crected upon lofty pil- 
lars with boards betwixt them, waich they can remove 
at pleaſure, to leave a free paſſage for the water during the 
time of the inundation, when they retire into the upper 


apartments, and have a communicition with one another 


by boats. In thete houſes are three degrees of feats; the 
firſt is a mat on the floor, upon Which the common peo- 
ple fit croſs-legged: the ſecond is a low ſtool covered with 
a fine mat for thoſe in genteel circumitances, and the 
other is a kind of couch raiſed againſt the wall, two or 


three feet above the floor, for the nobility and prieſts, 


Their phyſicians, like thoſe of China, are ſpilful in the 
cure of diſeaſes, "They feel the paticnt's pulſe, and im- 
mediately pronounce whether he be cureable or not, If 
the latter, they give him nothing; but if the former, they 
bargain with the patient to perform the cure in ſuch a 
time, or elſe to have nothing for their attendance, The 
ſurccons arc allo ſaid to be maſters of ſome extraordinary 
lecrets, 

Their language has ſome reſemblance to that of the 
Chineſe ; and they have a learned language different from 
that commonly ſpoken, 

As to their religion, they believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſhments, and are füm-— 
ly perſuaded that the ſpirit paſſing from one body to ang. 
ther more noble, is a part of its future reward. They 
make entertainments for the deceaſed, who they imagine 


being ſoftened with water is pulled to pieces, and by be- feed on the immaterial fubſlance of the provitions, which 
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they diſtinguiſh from the accidents of quantity and qua— 

ity. They worſhip the ſuuls of men reputed holy, and 
place their images amony their idols in the temples. U heir 
high altar is kept empty, with a dark vacant tpace behind 
tor the ſupreme God, whole chief attribute is according to 
them inviibility, and they only pray to the reft to inter- 
cede with him. Borri obſerves, that when he was here, 
one of their governors died, and as he lay on Eis death- 
bed, a multitude of armed men made thruſts in the air 


with their ſcymeters, threw darts, and fired muſkets in 
north by the kingdom of Laos, and the Kemois moun— 


the palace, and that men on each {ide continually beat the 
air about his mouth with their ſymeters, to hinder the 
evil ſpirits from hurting his departing ſoul. Then finding 
that his death was cauſed by the fall of a beam 1n his pa- 
lace, they burnt the whole fabric ; for the Cochin-Chi- 
nefe always burn the ſuppoſed cauſe of death, whether a 
houſe, a man, or beaſt, The governor's body was attend- 


ed to its interment by a multitude of people dancing, who | 


had built a new palace far more noble than the old one, and 
as many gallies as he uſed to keep, which run on wheels; 
they allo prepared wooden elephants, horſes, and other 


moveables, and erccted a kind of temple in the midſt of 


the palace, in which was an altar whereon they placed 
the coflin, No governor was appointed during the ſpace of 
three years, becauſe they imagined the foul of the deceal- 
ed ruled till that time was expired. 

Several authors have given a very romantic deſcription 
of theſe people, particularly the Abbe Choiſi, who attend- 
ed the French Ambaſlador to Siam, and in his journal has 
a long and florid deſcription of their cuſtoms. ** No- 
& thing, ſays he, can be finer than the galleys of the 

Cechin Chineſe. All without is black varniſh, and 
within red, thining like a mirror, Every one of them 
has ſixty oars, all gilt, The rowers, who are allo 
ſoldiers, have at their feet a muſket, a poniard, a bow 
and quiver, They are forbid, on pain of death, to 
utter ſo much as a word, They conſtantly keep their 
eyes on the commander, who delivers his orders by the 
motion of a wand, and every thing is fo nicely ad- 
juſted, that a maſter of muſic, when he beats time, does 
not make himſelf better underſtood by all his muſici- 
ans,—The ſailors commonly wear only drawers of 
white filk, and a hair cap : but when they prepare for 
battle, they put on their heads a ſmall gilt head-piece, 
and on their body a fine cloſe coat, They have the 
right arm ſhoulder and fide entirely naked,” Were 
theſe cloſe coats then glewed o.:? If not, how were 
they faſtened ? He proceeds, "The land army, con- 
* fiſts of thirty thouſand men: the king's houthold of 
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guards of the king and prince are cloathed in velvet, 
and have arms of gold and filver : the officers are more 
or leſs magnificent, according to their degrees ; and on 
the day of battle, or a review, the common ſoldiers are 
dreſſed in an uniform of green, red, or yellow ſattin.“ 
Few romances are filled with ſuch marvellous and extra- 
vagant deſcriptions; but in this ſtile ſeveral other of the 
French authors have written, who have viſited thefe coun- 
tries, and their abſurdities render even what is moſt pro- 
bable, when aſſerted by them, ſuſpicious. "Theſe coun- 
tries are, indecd, but. little known by any Europeans: nor 
have we materials from authors of acknowledged vera- 
City, ſufficient to deſcribe them in a proper and judicious 
manner, | 

We may, however, add from captain Hamilton, that 
their laws are ſevere, and a painful death is not only in- 
flicted on thoſe guilty of treaſon, but alſo on their rela- 
tions within the bounds of conſanguinity. Their cities 
and towns are divided into wards, and at the ends of each 
| ſtreet are railed gates, placed to confine each ward 
within its own limits, Theſe gates are locked every night, 
ſo that the people of different wards can have no com- 
munication. 

As to their trade they give little encouragement for 
ſtrangers to traffic with them ; but as their country abounds 
in gold, raw filk, and drugs, they carry them to Cambo- 
dia, and diſpoſe of them there, except what they annually 
ſend to Canton in China, and ſome of their junks trade 
to Johore and Cambodia. 


nine thouſand, and the firſt princes of five. — The 
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CAMBODIA, or CAMBOY A. 
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Tis Situation, Extent, and Produce. 


HE kingdom of Cambodia is ſituated to the caſt of 
Cochin-China and Chianipa, and is bounded on the 


tains z on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean, and on the weft 
by the kingdom and gulph of Siam, it extending from the 
eighth degree of north latitude to about the fifteenth. It 
makes ncar four hundred miles in its greateſt length, and 
about two hundred and ten whete broadeſt ; but it becomes 
very narrow towards the north, 

Ihe welt part of this country is mountainous and de- 
; fart, but in the middle it lies low, and is watered by the 
river Mecan, which runs through its whole extent, and 
| beginning to ſwell on the firſt of June, riſes ten or twelve 
feet, and in July and Auguſt overflows the neighbouring 
lands, This river riſes in Tibet, and after running a 
courſe of fifteen hundred miles, falls by two mouths into 
the ſea, forming an iſland: the moſt eaſtern of theſe ſtreams 
is called the Cambodia river, and that to the weſt is named 
 Ocbequane, or Bona de Carangera. 

In this country are fund amethiſts, ſaphires, corneli— 
an», chryſolites, garnets, and cats- eyes, properly called 
aeates, and milk and blood ſtones, It alſo produces gold, 

The country likewiſe abounds in rice, and other corn, 
cocoas, oranges, citrons, mangoes, and other Indian fruits. 
Here is alſo plenty of Japan wood, ſandal wood, aquila 
wood, cambogia or gamboge, a yellow gum uſed in me- 
dicine and in painting, and fold in rolls ; ſtick-lac for ja- 
panning ; raw fi]k, and elephants teeth. 

Captain Hamilton fays, that fleſh and fiſh are the only 
things to be bought without a permit from the king; 
and that theſe are fo plentiful and cheap, that he purchaſed 
a bullock of between four and five hundred weight for 
a Spaniſh dollar, ard that one hundred and forty pounds 
weight of rice may be bought for eight- pence; but poul- 
try are ſcarce, becauſe the country being for the moſt part 
woody, the chickens as they grow up, betake them- 
ſelves to the woods. In theſe woods grow certain trees 
with a thick bark, of ſo poiſonous a nature, that the in- 
habitants, who go in ſearch of wild elephants for the 
ſake of their teeth, take with them à piece of iron with 
a ſharp end, which they drive into the bark of this tree, 
and after it has ſtayed a ſhort time, take it out, and put 
it into their gun, charged with powder, and when they 
come within reach, ſhoot it into the elephant's body. 
The wounded beaſt immediately flies, while the men fol- 
lowing, keep him in fight till he drops down dead. With 
the ſame poiſoned flugs they alſo kill wild cows and buf- 
faloes for the ſake of their tongues, *T'is ſaid this ſubtile 
poiſon has a = ſurpriſing quality ; for if the men are 
hungry or thirſty, as 1s often the caſe while they are 
hunting in the woods, they ſqueeze a few drops of it on a 
leaf, and by bearly licking it, are inſtantly refreſhed ; but 
if the ſkin be broke, and the juice touch the part, it proves 
mortal without remedy, 

The woods alſo abound with lions, tigers, wild boars, 
horſes, and plenty of deer, all which every body are at 
liberty to catch, or to kill. 
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The Perſins and Dreſs of the Cambodians, and the different 
Manufattures of the Country. A conciſe 74 of 

the City of Cambodia; with an Account 4 the Reception 
the King gave to the Supercarga ſent to him by Captain 
Hamilton, and the Manner in which that Kingdom became 
tributary to Cochin-China. 


HE Cambodians are of a brown complexion ; they 
have long hair, thin beards, and are very well 
{ ſhaped ; their women may be eſteemed handſome ; but 
are not diſtinguiſhed by their modeſty, Both ſexes dreſs 
their hair, 


The 


arms. 


| ceived him in great ſtate, ſeated on a throne, like a pulpit; 
his face was veiled below his eyes, and after many gracious 
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The men wear a veſt; but nothing on their heads and 
feet. The women have a petticoat that reaches below 
their ankles, and a jacket that fits cloſe to their bodies and 


The people are ingenious, and have manufactures of 
ſevcral ſorts of cotton, muſlins, buckrams, callicoes, white 
and printed dimities, and other ſtuffs, They alſo adorn 
their rooms with carpets, and weave a ſort for the common 
people, that reſemble the Scots plaids. They likewiſe 
weave ſilk, and both weave and work with the needle rich 
hangings, coverings for the low chairs uſed by the women 
of quality, and for the Indian litters and palanquins, the 
wood work of which is adorned with ivory and tortoiſe- 
ſnel. They make, beads, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
ornaments of cryſtal, which is found in the mountains. 
They have likewiſe indigo, which they prepare and ſell to 
the neighbouring countries, 

Cambodia, the capital, is ſituated on the river Mecon, 
about fifty or ſixty: leagues from Ponteamaſs, and is the 
only city in the kingdom worthy of notice. The prince 
reſides in a mean palace, ſurrounded with a pailifade that 
reſembles a partition wall ; but is defended by a great 
number of Chineſe cannon, and by ſome other pieces of 
artillery that were ſaved from the wreck of two Dutch 
veſſels thrown upon the coaſt, There is a temple here of 
a very particular ſtructure, whoſe beauty is much com- 
mended. It is ſupported by wooden pillars varniſhed with 
black, and adorned with gilded foliages and reliefs, and 
the pavement is covered with mats. The prieſts who 
ſerve in it hold the firſt rank in the ſtate. 

There are about two hundred Topaſſes or Indian Por- 
tugueſe ſettled and married in Cambodia, ſome of whom 
have pretty good poſts in the government : but they have 
no prieſt, nor will any venture to go among them ; for 
in the year 1710, ſays Mr. Hamilton, a poor capuchin 
going their to officiate, and finding that one of the richeſt 
of his congregation had two wives, he, by virtue of his 
ſacerdotal authority, ordered him to put one of them away; 
but his pariſhioner diſregarding this injunction, the prieſt 
made uſe of the weapon of excommunication againſt him, 
at which the other was ſo exaſperated that he knocked out 
the prieſt's brains, Since that time they have wrote for 
more ghoſtly fathers, but none will come amongſt them. 

When captain Hamilton arrived at Ponteamaſs, which 
is ſituated on a pretty deep, but narrow river, an officer 
came on board, who could ſpeak a little Portugueſe, and 
bringing him a preſent of refreſhments, adviſed him to 
ſend to the king, in order to give him an account of his 
arrival, and to Jet him know that he intended, by his 
permiſſion, to trade with his ſubjects. This he did, and 
received for anſwer. he might ſend a perſon with goods, 
that the king and his merchants might fee them, and two 
Portugueſe were ſent him for interpreters, one to ſtay 
with him on board his ſhip, and the other to accompany 
the perſon he ſhould ſend to court. On their arrival he 
ſent his ſecond ſupercargo with twenty-five men wel] 
armed with fuzees and bayonets, with two ſmall bales of 
patterns, and preſents for the king, ordering him to let him 
hear from him once a week. | 

The ſupercargo no ſooner arrived at the city than a 
large houſe was given for the accommodation of himſelf 
and his retinue ; plenty of proviſions was ſent him, and 
he was viſited by many people of diſtinction; but ten days 
paſſed before he could fee his Majeſty, who, at laſt, re- 


ſpeeches, he gave him leave to trade. 

Captain Hamilton, having ſtaid about three weeks with- 
out hearing any news of his ſupercargo, began to be very 
uneaſy, and at laſt reſolved to depart by a certain day, and 
leave his people, if they were alive and at liberty, to follow 
him to Malacca; the goods he had ſent up with them being 
ſufficient to enable them to hire a veſlel to carry them thi- 
ther, He told his reſolution to the interpreter, and inform- 
ed him that he ſhould be obliged to carry him and ſome 
more of the king's ſubjects with him as hoſtages for the 
civil treatment of his people at Cambodia. The interpreter, 
ſurpriſed at this EET ſent a perſon in haſte to the 


City, to give an account of his impatience and deſign, who 
returned in fourteen days; about two days before the time 
the captain had fixed for his departure. He was accom- 
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. 
panied by three Portugueſe, who brotight letters from the 
ſupercargo, to inform him that he had taken leave of th 
king, and was coming in all haſte, I'hree days after the 
ſupercargo arrived with all his retinue, and a letter of 
complin.ent from the king to Mr. Hamilton in the Portu- 
gueſe tongue, and one directed to the governor of Bom- 
bay, to invite the Engliſh to ſettle in his country, and to 
build factories or forts in any part of his dominions. 

The reaſon why he was kept ſo long in ſuſpence was 
the king's being unwilling to enter into any correſpon- 
dence with him without the knowledge and content of 
the king of Cochin China; who at length conſented to 
allow the Engliſh to trade both in Cambodia, and in his 
own dominions. 

When the king is diſpoſed to do a fingular honour to 
2 perſon, which he never does without a handſome pre- 
ſent, he gives him two ſwords, which are to be conſtant- 
ly carried before him when he publicly goes abroad, ore 
of which is the ſword of ſtate, and the other that of iuſ- 
tice, All who meet him when theſe ſwords are borne be- 
fore him, mult give him place, and compliment him in a 
{et form of words; but it he meets with another who has 
the ſame privilege, they compare the datcs of their pa- 
tents, and the firit ſalutation muſt be paid to the ſenicr 
patentee. 

Whenever theſe perſons go into the country they hold 
courts of juſtice both civil and criminal, and have the 
pov er of impoſing fines, which are, however, paid into 
the king's treaſury. In capital cafes their ſentence is law, 
and is followed by a ſpeedy exccution. 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the manner in 
which Cambodia became tributary to Cochin-China. 
About the year 1716 the king of Siam threatening to in- 
vade Cambodia, the king, ſenſible of his being unable to 
oppole ſo powerful a prince, ordered thoſe of his ſubjeas 
who lived near the boi ders of Siam to remove towards the 
city of Cambodia, and to deſtroy whatever they could not 
bring with them, "This was performed, and the country, 
for the ſpace of fifty leagues, was rendered a mere deſart. 
He then applied to the king of Cochin-China for aſſiſtance 
and protection, which he obtained, cn condition that 
Cambodia ſhould become tributary to that kingdom; fif- 
teen thouſand men accordingly marched by land to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, while three thouſand galleys, well manned, were 
fitted out for the ſea : yet the Siameſe army amountcd to 
above double the number of the united forces of Cambodia 
and Cochin-China, and their flect was above four times 
as numerous. But the Siameſe, in their march through 
Cambodia, finding the country deſolate, were ſoon in ſuch 
diſtreſs, for want of proviſions, that they were obliged to 
kill their elephants and horſes; and the foldicrs feeding 
on their fleſh, to which they had never been accuſtomed, 
the whole army was ſeized with a flux and fever, which 
in two months time carried off half thoſe troops, and the 
reſt wcre obliged to retreat back towards Siam ; while the 
Cambodian army being conſtantly at their heels, harraſſed 
them in their march. | 

Mean while the Siameſe navy ſteering to Ponteamaſs, 
the ſmall gallevs were ſent to plunder and burn the town. 
This they accompliſhed, and above two hundred tons of 
elephants teeth were conſumed in the flames, While this 
was performing the ſhips of burthen lay in the road above 
four miles from the town, when the Cochin-Chineſe ſciz- 
ing this opportunity, attacked the large veſſels, vurning 
ſome, and torcing others on ſhore; while the galleys, de- 
tained by the ebb of tide, could not come down the river 
to their aſſiſtance. The Cochin-Chihetc, having now ful- 
filled their engagement, retired ; and the Siameſe, fearing 
a famine in the fleet, returned with diſgrace to Siam. 
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SECT. 3. 
Of POLO CoS DORx. 
The Situation of thoje Iſiands, with an Account of the De- 


rudi ian of the Enzliſh Fart on tbe largeſt of them; us 
Produce, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. 


HERE are ſeveral iſlands that lie off the coaſt of 
Cambodia, among theſe are thoſe of Pulo Condore, 
or the iſlands of Condore, which are ſituated in eight 
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degrees forty minutesnorth latitude, and are twenty leagues 
fouth-by-calt from the mouth of the river Cambodia. 
The largeſt, which is the only one of theſe iſlands that is 
inhabited, is between ſour and five leagues long, and three 
broad in the wideſt part. The next in ſize is about three 
miles long and half a mile over, and with the other forms 
a commodious harbour. Ihe Engliſh ſettled on the larg- 
eſt of theſe iſlands in 1702; but having bargained with 
ſome Macaſlers, natives of the iſland of Celebes, to ſerve 
for ſoldiers and help to build the fort, and not diſcharging 
them at three years end according to their contract, but 

g them for letting two ſlaves eſcape out of their 
cuſtody, they rote in the night, and murdered every Eng- 
liſhman they found in his bed, then ſet fire to the fort, in 
which nineteen Engliſhmen had been lain, among whom 
was Mr, Lloyd, the governor : eleven or twelve made their 
eſcape in a ſloop to Malacca; and of ſixteen who ſtaid 
behind, with the hopes of ſaving the money in the fort, all 
were murthered by the Cochin-Chineſe, except one or 
two who were taken priſoners, and afterwards ſuffered to 
eſcape : for in the iſland are two or three ſmall villages, 
with whom the Enyliſh had not been upon good terms, 
and therefore would not ſuffer the inhabitants to have any 
arms in their houſes, 

The cottuges in theſe villages are raiſed ſeveral feet 
above the ground : they are built with bamboos, and 
thatched wita long graſs, which they cut by the ſides of 
their brooks ; but in theie {tructures are neither doors nor 
windows, one fide of them being left open both for the 
entrance of the people and of the light. 

The inhabitants, who are of a ſwarthy complexion, go 
alinott naked, except at certain ceremonies, when they 
ae drefled, and fome of them very neatly. As moſt of 


them are deſcended from the Cochin-Chineſe, they affect 


| 
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black teeth and long hair, which in ſome of them hangs 
down below their knees. 

They have a little 1ice, ſome potatoes, and very good 
bananas. On the mountains grow fine trees, which afford 
timber for maj!s and other uſes, particularly a large one 
called the damar-tree, which is about three or four tcet in 


diameter; its leaves and bark reſemble thoſe of the chet- 


nut, and the wood is very hard. From this tice they 


draw a kind of turpentine, by making a cavity in the trunk 
three or four feet above the ground, This matter is at 


firſt a liquid, and of the colour of the oil of nuts, though 


it afterwards turns whitiſh, has the confiſtence of butter, 


and a very agreeable ſmell, Of this they make flambeaus, 
which they burn in their rooms inſtead of candles. The 
iſland alſo produces mangoes, wild nutmegs, which re- 
ſemble the true only in Gree and a fruit like grapes, 
which grow on large trees, Here is alſo found the cab- 
bage - tree. a ; 

The animals found in this iſland are hogs, lizards, and 
guanoes : there are alſo parrots, parroquets, pigeons, and 
wild cocks and hens, about the ſize of a crow. 

The inhabitants chiefly employ themiclves in fiſhing ; 
in making brine for ſalting little ith like anchovies, which 
abound in the ſea; in drawing off turpentine from the 
above trees; and in catching turtle, of which they make 
oil, and ſell it to Cochin China. Dampier tells us, that 
when he was there the men brought their women on board 
and offered them to the ſailors, which, as he obſerves, is 
very common in this and the neighbouring countries. As 
to their religion, he obſerved a ſmall pagoda in the iſland, 
on one fide of which was the image of an elephant above 
fve feet high, and on the other the figure of a horſe not 
quite ſo large. The temple was a low wooden building, 
thatched like the other houſes, | | | 
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The Name, Situation, Extent, Provinces, Rivers, and Sca- 
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Sanguelouc, Lacontai, Campengpet, Coconrepina, Pe- 
chebonne, and Pitchiar 
The principal rivers of Siam are the Menan, the Me- 


ſons of Siam. The Nature of the Soil, and the Minerals | con, and the Tenalerim : the firſt diſcharges itſelf into the 


Found in the Country, 


"T HE Portugueſe, and from them the reſt of the 
Europeans, call this country Siam; but by the na- 
tives it is ſtiled the country of Tai, or of Freemen, 
though they have long loſt their liberty. Thus the 
French, who were once free, were originally called Franks, 
from their bravely oppoſing all encroachments on their 
native freedom. | 

The opinions of geographers are extremely various with 
reſpect to the ſituation and extent of moſt of the inland 
countries of Aſia and Africa, particularly of Siam Proper: 
for it is not exactly known in what part of the peninſula 
of Malacca it begins, nor how far it extends above that 


peninſula, the preciſe boundaries either of that or the 


neighbouring kingdoms not being determined by the few 
European travellers who have viſited them. All we know, 
with reſpect to Siam, is the exact ſituation of its capital, 
which is of the ſame name. However according to the 
opinion of the Sanſons, the moſt ſoutherly part of the 
kingdom is in about the eleventh degree of north latitude, 
and it is ſuppoſed to extend at leaſt 6 hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, 
though in ſome places it is not about fifty miles broad, 
Siam Proper, by ſome called the Upper, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the lower Siam, under which ſeveral authors in- 
clude Laos, Cambodia, and Malacca, is bounded on the 
north by the kingdom of Pegu and Laos, on the eaſt by 
Cambodia and Cochin China, on the ſouth by the king- 
dom of Malacca and the bay of Siam, and on the weſt by 
the ocean ; and contains ſeven provinces, which receive 
their names from their reſpective capital cities, Proſeloue, 


| 
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gulph of Siam, in the fourteenth degree of north latitude; 
the ſecond, having paſled through Laor and Cambodia, falls 
into the Indian tea in the ninth degree of north Jatitude ; 
and the laſt falls into the bay of Bengal, in the thirteenth 
degree of latitude, and forms an ifland called Merguy, 
which is one of the beſt harbours in India. The chict 
cities of Siam are ſituated near the ſea- coaſt, or upon ſome 
of theſe rivers, for the mountainous part of the country is 
almoſt covered with woods, and that which is not, is 
parched up by the heat of the ſun, and is leſs fit for tillage 
than the low lands, particularly for rice, the common food 
of the inhabitants, | 

As to the ſeaſons, the winds blow from the ſouth upon 
the coaft of Siam in March, April, and May: in April 
the rains begin, and in June they continue almoſt without 


ceaſing. In July, Auguit, and September the winds blow 


from the weſt, and the rains continuing, the rivers over- 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each fide, and for 
more than one hundred and fifty up the ſtream. At this 
time, and more particularly in for. the tides are ſo ſtrong 
as to come up the river Menan as far as the city of Siam, 
which is ſituated ſixty miles from its mouth; and ſome- 
times as far as Louvo, which is fifty miles higher, The 
winds blow from the weſt and north in October, when 
the rain ceaſes. In November and December the winds 
blow dry from the north, and the waters being in a few 
days reduced to their ancient channels, the tides become 
ſo inſenſible, that the water is freſh at the mouth of the 
river. At Siam there is neyer more than one flood and 
one ebb in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. In January 
the wind blows from the eaſt, and in February from the 


caſt and ſouth, When the wind is at eaſt the current ſets 
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tropics, when the ſun is vertical and ſhines with a moſt | keep longer than the other; but they are forced to ſup- 
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to the weſt; and, on the contrary, when the wind is at 
welt, the currents run to the eaſtward. 

As this country is ſituated near the tropic, it muſt cer- 
tainly be very hot; but yet, as in other places between the 


intenſe heat, the inhabitants are fo ſkreened by the clouds, 
and che air {> refreſhed by a deluge of rain that over- | 
flows the plains which the people chiefly inhabit, that the 
heat is very ſupportable. Hard winters arc not to be ex- 
pecied in 2 ſituation ſo near the cquator; but there, as 
well as here, the cooleſt wind blows in December and 
January. 

As the ſoil of Siam has been gradually formed by the 
clay and other carth waſhed down from the mountains, 
they have little ſtony ground, and there is ſcarce a flint to 
be ſound in the whole country. Loubiere obſerves, that | 
it was antiently rich in mines, and the multitudes of ca{t- 
works, as well as the old pits that have been diſcovered, 
ſhew that formerly there were more wrought than at pre- | 
ſent; indecd the gold, with which their images and the | 
roots of their temples are covered, render it evident that 
they antiently found great quantities of that metal. But 
a king, who reigned towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
was unable to diſcover any vein of either gold or filver, 
that was worth the expence of working, though he em- 
ployed ſeveral Europeans in the ſearch, particularly a 
Spaniard who had been concerned in the mines of Mexico, 
alter all their endeavours, they were only able to find fome 
inconſiderable veins of copper, intermixed with a little 
gold and filver, But Mr, Vincent, a phyſician, ſhevred 
taem a mine o crvital, one of antimony, and another of 
cmery: he alu ound a cold mine, which he believed to be 
very rich; but did not dilcover it to the king, Several of 
the talapoins, and others, came fccr-tly to him to learn 
how to purify and ſeparate metals, bringing him ſpeci- | 
mens of very rich ore, The Siameſe have, however, long 
wrought very plentitul mines of tin and lead. [ 

As to precious ſtones, there are found diamonds, fa- | 
phires, and agates, in the mountains; but as the king's | 
ofacers ſeize theſe for his majeſty's uſe, the people have 
no encouragement to ſearch for them. There are alſo 
loadſtones in a mountain near the city of Louvo, and alſo 
in inc land of Jonſalam, which is ſituated in the Malacca 
coaſt, in the bay of Bengal, 
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Of the Method of Huſbandry practiſed by the Siameſe; and 
| of the Trees, Plants, and Animals of Stam. 


'N the plains the earth is rendered fertile by the mud 

. which the river leaves behind; but all the higheſt 
grounds are dried up and burnt by the ſun, Toon after the | 
rains are over: and though ſome of their lands are natu- | 
rally fertile, yet they are ſo ſubject to droughts, and ſo 
ravaged by inſects, that the natives are ſometimes deprived | 
of their harveſt for ſeveral ſucceſſive years; and theſe times 
of famine are generally ſucceeded by peſtilential diſeaſes. 

The natives ſometimes ſow wheat upon the land which 
the inundation never reaches, and water it by little chan- 
nels cut through the fields. They have annually two crops 
but not on the ſame ſpot of ground, 

They uſe oxen and buffaloes in plowing their ground 
and guide them with a rope run through their noſe. They 
ule a plain plough without wheels, that has a ſhare, and 
a ſtaff to hold it by; in other reſpects, it is not much 
unlike our foot ploughs, only inſtead of nails they faſten 
the pieces together with pins and thongs. 

Laitead of thraſhing the rice, the cattle tread it out, and 
the people ſeparate the duſt and chaff by pouring it down 


— 


by degrees from a high place, when the wind performs 
the office of winnowing it ; but as the rice has ſtill a hard 
tick ſkin, they beat it in a wooden mortar to get it off 
and make it fit for boiling. _ 

The Siameſe prepare the land far tillage as ſoon as the 
earth 1s ſufficiently moiſtened by the floods. They plant 
their rice beſore the waters riſe to any conſiderable height 
and as the waters riſe towly, the rice keeps pace with it 
and tac ear is alwavs above the water, They reap their 
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corn when the water retires, and ſometimes go in boats to 
cut it, while the waters are upon the ground. They 
alſo ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the kingdom that are not 
overflowed, and this is thought better tafted, and will 


ply theſe fields conſtantly with water, while the rice is 
growing, from baſons and ponds that lie above them, 

Formerly the king of Siam annually plowed a picce 
of land like his neighbours of Tonquin and China; but 
this ceremony is at preſent performed by an officer in his 
majeſty's room, when a great ſacrifice is offered to Som- 
mona Codom, whom they implore to be propitious to 
their labours. 

In their gardens they have pulſe and roots, but they 
are for the moſt part different from ours ; they have alſo 
garlic, potatoes. and radiſhes ; but no onions, turnips, 
carrots, or parſnips, nor any lettuces, coleworts, orany of 
the herbs uſed in our fallads, "They have cucumbers, 
which are very wholeſome, and may be eaten freely with- 
out any inconvenience, and garlic in this hot country 
looſes much of its rankneſs. After the time of the inun- 
dation, they cover their garden plants from the heat of 
the fun, as we do from the cold. 

There are here none of the fruits known in Europe, 
except oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates. "Ihe 
oranges of one kind or other continue al; the year; but 
molt other ſruits have their ſeaſon. They have bonanas, 


Indian figs, jaques, durions, mangoes, mangoſtans, ta- 


marinds, ananas, and cocoa-nnts : they alſo abound in 
[4gar-Canes and pepper. As great part of their food con- 
its in the produce of their gardens, they extend for ſe— 


, veral Jeagnes together upon the Menan, between Siam 
and Bancock. 


They have ſome of the flowers common in Europe, as 
the tuberoſe, gillyflower, and a few roſes ; but they are 
not ſo ſtrong ſcented as in Europe. They have likewiſe 


| ſome jeſſamines, amaranthuſes, and tricolets, but no other 


European flowers, though they have ſome peculiar to the 
country, that ate very beautiful and fragrant, but it is ob- 
lervable, that ſome of them ſmell only in the night-time, 
the heat of the day entirely deſtroying the ſcent; 

As the hilly part of the country is almoſt entirely un- 
cultivated, it is covered with woods, but the tree; or ra- 
ther reed of greateſt uſe in this country, is the bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in marſhy ſoils, and like reeds and 
ſedge is found on the ſides of ponds and rivers : it alſo re- 
ſembles them when young, but grows to a prodigious 
ſize, and hardens ſo as to be applied to any uſe, though, 
when it is green and tender, the Siameſe pickle it for 
ſauce. It is hollow, and the ſhoots are ſeparated by knots : 
but it has branches and thorns, which our reeds have not, 
and each root ſhooting out ſeveral ſtems, nothing is more 
difficult to paſs than a foreſt of bambooes, eſpecially as the 
wood is hard to cut, though nothing will more eaſily cleave: 
the Siameſe are ſaid to ſtrike fire with it, and, like other 
canes, it has a ſweet pith. | 

This country affords timber for building ſhips. and for 
maſts, and their cordage is made of the huſk that covers 


the cocoa-nut, They have likewiſe timber for houſes and 


wainſcoting, and a wood that will not cleave, called by 


the Europeans, woodmary, ſaid to be fit for the ribs of 


ſhips, Cotton trees are in great plenty, and others, that 
yield capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but fo ſhort as to 
be unſit for ſpinning, and is therefore uſed in ſtuffing 
mattreſſes and pillows. From ſome of their trees the 
alſo extract oil, and there are others which yield lacker 
and gums, Cinnamon-trees are found here; but they are 
inferior to thoſe of Ceylon, 

They have elephants and a few horſes, theep and goats; 
but theſe laſt are not good eating any more than their oxen 
and buffaloes, which are chiefly uted for tillage. Their 
hogs are ſmall but fat, and the wholeſomeſt fleth meat in 
the country. They have a few hares, and no rabbits. 
Deer are very plentitul, though great numbers are deſtroyed 
by wild beaſts; and many ot them are killed by the in- 
habitants only for their ſkins, which they ſell to the Dutch, 
who carry them to Japan. 

Ducks are plentiful, and extremely gocd ; they have 
pigeons, and wild peacocks, grey partridges, turtle-doves 
that bave a variety of gay plumage ; excellent _ 
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and abundance of wild fowl, which the natives will nei- 
ther kill nor take; but it is ſaid the Mahometans here have 
faulcons, which they bring from Perſia to fly at the game. 
They have vultures, parrots, crows, ſparrows, and 
many kinds of ſmall birds, moſt of which are very beau- 
tiful, but have diſagreeable notes, and there are ſeveral 
that imitate the human voice. The ſparrows are ſo tame 
that they enter the houſes, and pick up the inſets. Vul- 
tures and crows alſo come into the houſes, where they are 
fed by the people. Loubiere ſays they give the children, 
who die before they are three years old, to be devoured 
by theſe fowls; for in this country it is ſo far from being 
thought a curſe to have their carcaſſes eaten by birds of 
prey, that, next to burning, it is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable method of diſpoſing of the dead, 
There are many ſnakes, 123 ſcorpions, and mille- 
ides, and their ants and gnats are very troubleſome. 
heſe ants to avoid the inundation, make their neits, and 
lay up their ſtores on the tops of the trees. In the waters 
are a multitude of infects unknown to us, and they have 
a fine ſhining fly like a locuſt, that gives a conſiderable 
light in the dark. 


TEC TT. IE 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Temper, and Food of the Siameſe 


their Ceremonies, and maſi remarkable Cuſtoms, particularly 


their Manner of Travelling. 


4 HE Siameſe are ſmall of ſtature, but well proporti- 
oned; tlieir complexions are ſwarthy: the faces of 
both the men and women are broad, and their foreheads, 
ſuddenly contracting, terminate in a point, as well as 
their chins. They have ſmall black eyes, hollow jaws. 
large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed 
black, their noſes are ſhort and round at the end, and 
they have large cars, which they think very beautifu]. 
Their hair is thick and lank, and both ſexes cut it fo 
ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears. The wo- 
men make it ſtand up on their foreheads, and the men 
ſhave their beards. 

People of diſtinction wear a piece of callicoe tied about 
their loins, that reaches down to their knees. The men 
bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into 
their girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of 
breeches. They have alſo a muſlin ſhirt without a collar, 
with wide ſleeves, no wriſtbands, and the boſom open. 
In winter they wear a piece of ſtuff, or painted linen over 
their ſhoulders, like a mantle, and wind it about their 
arms. 

The king of Siam is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veſt of 
brocaded ſattin, with ſtreight fleeves that reach down to 
the wriſt, under ſuch a ſhirt as we have juſt deſcribed, 
and it is unlawful for any ſubject to wear this dreſs, un- 
leſs he receives it from the king. They wear ſlippers 
with picked toes turned up, but no ſtockings, The king 
ſometimes preſents a military veſt to the generals: this is 
buttoned before, and reaches to the knees; but the ſleeves 
are wide, and come no lower than the elbows. All the | 
retinue of the king, either in war or in hunting, are cloth- 
ed in red. The king wears a cap in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, encompaſſed by a coronet or circle of precious ſtones, 
and thoſe of his officers have a circle of gold, ſilver, or of 
vermillion gilt, to diſtinguiſh their quality; and theſe 
caps are faſtened with a ſtay under the chin: they are 
only worn when they are in the W. preſence, or when 
they preſide in courts of juſtice, and on other extraordi- 
nary occaſions. They have alſo hats for travelling; but 
in general few people cover their heads, notwithſtanding 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. | 

When people enter the houſe of a perſon for whom they 
have any reſpect, they always pull off their ſlippers and 

o in bare foot. | 

The women alſo wrap a cloth about their middle, which 
hangs down to the calf of their legs, They cover their 
breaſts with another cloth, the ends of which hang over 
their ſhoulders. They have no ſhift, for this is only 
worn by the men; nor any covering for their heads but 
their hair. The common people are almoſt naked, and 
wear neither ſhoes nor flippers, The women wear as 
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never paſſes among them for wit or a mark of cxtraor- 
| dinary genius, 
being addicted to drunkenneſs, that they eſteem the drink- 


Sram, 


many rings on the three laſt fingers of each hand as th 
can keep on, and bracelets upon their wriſts and ankles, 
with pendants in their cars ſhaped like a pear. 

The men bathe two or three times a day, and never 
make a viſit before this is performed: ſometimes they go 
into the water, and at others have water poured on their 
heads for an hour together; after which they perfume 
their bodies, and uſe a ſweet pomatum that adds to the na- 
tural paleneſs of their lips. | 

The women alſo bathe in the rivers, and ſwim like the 
men, but never without the cloth that hangs from the 
waiſt, Loubiere commends them for their modeſty, and 
fays, that ſmutty ſongs are prohibited by law. 

The Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, and 
their repartees are quick and ſmart, They imitate any 
thing at ſight, and in one day are ſaid to become tolerable 
workmen ; but through their invincible lazineſs never riſe 
to great perfection in any art or ſcience, not even in aſtto- 
nomy and chemiſtry, in which they ſeem. to take moſt 
delight. | | 
They are neither laſcivious nor intemperate : theſe vices 
ey hold in abhorrence, and therefore wanton diſcourſe 


The better ſort of people are ſo far from 


ing of arrack and brandy infamous, and adultery is hardly 

ever heard of at Siam, They have an averſion to blood; 

but if their rage and revenge excite them to ſpill that of an 

enemy, they do not care to hazard their own perſons by a 

duel, but proceed by aſſaſſination: however, moſt of their 

383 end in ill language, and ſometimes, but very ſel- 
om, come to blows. | 

Yet they are in general polite and courteous ; but they 
are too apt to be haughty to thoſe who ſubmit to them, 
and ſubmiſſive to thoſe who treat them with arrogance, 
They are timorous, careleſs, and indolent ; fond of the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and but little inclined to alter 
their faſhions, or to admire the curioſities of foreign na- 
tions. Their minds are as calm as their heaven, which 
changes but twice a year, and that inſenſibly from rain 
to fair weather, and from fair weather to rain, In ſhort, 
ſays Loubiere, they have naturally the command of their 
paſſions, which we, with all our religion and philoſophy, 
find ſo difficult to conquer. When they would profeſs 
the ſincereſt friendſhip, they do it by drinking out of the 
ſame cup. 

They are fond of their wives and children, and are as 
well beloved by them. Their children are ſaid to be of a 
ſweet temper, and fo engaging, that even the king makes 
it a great part of his diveriion to play with them till they 
are about ſeven years old; but when they loſe their 
childiſn innocence, he diſmiſſes them for others. 

Their principal food is rice and fiſh. The ſea affords 
them ſmall oyſters, turtles, and lobſters, and ſeveral ex- 
cellent kinds of fiſh unknown in our ſeas : they have 
likewiſe great plenty of river fiſh, particularly eels ; but 
they do not much admire them, for they prefer dry ſalt- 
fiſh, even though it ſtinks, to that which is freſh ; and 
they are very fond of balachaun made of ſmall fiſh reduced 
to a maſh, which has been already deſcribed in treating of 
| Tonquin. They have no averſion to rats, mice, lizards, 
and locuſts, any more than the Chineſe, 

A Siameſe will live a whole day upon a pound of rice, 
which may be bought for a farthing, and as much falt- 
fiſh as he can purchaſe for a farthing more, and be ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied ; and as a pint of arrack is not worth 
more than two-pence, the meaneſt of the people are under 
little care about their ſubſiſtance, and nothing is heard in 
their houſes of an evening but ſinging. 

They milk the female buffaloe, and this milk, it is ſaid, 
affords more cream than cows milk ; but they make little 
butter, and no cheeſe: they ſeldom eat fleſh ; but when 
they do, chooſe the inteſtines, and what is moſt diſagrec- 
able to us. The land-fowls, and all butchers meat, is 
dry and tough, and the Europeans who reſide at Siam ſoon 
leave off cating them. 

Their ordinary drink is river-water, for there are few 
ſprings in the flat country, which is moſt inhabited, and 
they are fond of drinking it perfumed. When the waters 
retire, the rivers are filled with mud, and the water cannot 


be drank without ſtanding three weeks or a month in 2 
or 


| 


waters 
annot 
jars; 

for 
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for if it be drank when firſt taken up, it occaſions dyſen- 
teries and other diſorders. The water drank by the king 
of Siam is taken out of a great ciſtern that ſtands in the 
fields, and is conſtantly guarded by ſoldiers: there is alſo 
a lake about three leagues in circumference, which they 
call the Rich Sea, where the rain-water is preſcrved, of 
which the king ſometimes drinks; for it being deep, the 
waters are accounted wholeſome. 

The Siameſe drink tea at their entertainments, and uſe 
it alſo as a remedy againſt the head- ach: they ſip it with 
little bits of ſugar- candy in their mouths, and put no ſugar 
into the diſhes. The Siameſe poor make no ſcruple of 
drinking wine or ſtrong drink, though it is forbidden by 
their religion; but their country affords no ſtrong liquors 
except arrack and toddy. As they are exceſſively fond of 
fruit, they eat it all day long. : | 

A perſon's ſtanding before a man of quality, or before 
his maſter, is eſteemed inſolent; and therefore ſlaves and 
people of inferior rank hit upon their heels, with their 
heads a little inclined, and theic joined hands lifted up to 
their foreheads. In paſſing by a ſuperior they bend their 
bodies, joining their hands, and lifting them towards their 
heads in proportion to the reſpect they would ſhew. When 
an inferior pays a viſit, he enters the room ſtooping, proſ- 
trates himſelf, and then remains upon his knees, fitting 
upon his heels without ſpeaking a word, till he is ad- 
dreſſed by the perſon whom he viſits; for he that is of the 
higheſt quality muſt always ſpeak firſt. If a perſon of 
rank viſits his inferior, he walks upright, and the maſter 
of the houſe receives him at the door, and waits on him 
ſo far when he goes away, but never farther. 

The higheſt part of the houſe is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable and no perſon cares to lodge under another's 
feet, The Siameſe indeed haye but one ſtory, but the 
rooms riſe gradually, and the innermoſt, which are the 
higheſt, are always the moſt honourable, When the 
Siameſe ambaſſador came to the French court, ſome of his 
retinue were lodged in a floor over the ambaſſador's head; 


but they no ſooner knew it, than they were ſtruck with 


the greateſt conſternation, and ran down tearing their hair 
at the thoughts of being guilty of ſo unpardonable a 
crime. 

The right hand is eſteemed the moſt honourable at 
Siam, as well as in Europe; and the firſt place in a room 
is that oppoſite to the door, which is always offered to 
ſtrangers. A perſon's coming unexpectedly into 2 
frequently occaſions a general remove, for ny one mu 
ſit in a place ſuſtable to his quality; and the poſture is alſo 
different according to the reſpect they are to pay. In ſome 
eaſes they may ſit upright, in others their bodies muſt bend 


a little; ſometimes they may fit croſs-legged; but one 


much inferior to the company muſt remain on his knees, 
reſting on his heels. Before the king they fall upon their 
knees, bowing their faces to the ground, and lie in that 
poſture, reſting upon their elbows. In ſhort, a man would 
be cudgelled in any company who ſhould not obſerve the 
poſture preſeri ed hin. 

The Siame,e never allow of the familiarity practiſed by 
gentlemen in Europe, Eaſineſs of acceſs and affability to 
inferivrs is in that part of the world thought a fign of 
weakneſs, and yet they take no notice of ſome things which 
would be looked upon as ill breeding among us; ſuch as 


belching in company, which no man endeavours to pre- 


vent, or ſo much as hold his hand before his mouth. 
They have an extraordinary reſpect for the head, and it is 
the greateſt aſfront to ſtroke or touch that of another per- 
ſon: nay, their cap muſt not be uſed with too much fami- 
liarity; for when a ſervant carries it, it is put on a ſtick 
and held above his head; and when the maſter ſtands ſtill 
the ſtick is ſet down, it having a foot to ſtand upon. They 
alſo ſhew their reſpect by lifting their hands to the head; 
and therefore, when they receive a letter from any one for 
whom they have great reſpect, they immediately hold it 
up to their heads, and ſometimes lay it upon their heads. 
The perſons who are intruſted with the education of 
youth, teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſ- 
lion imaginable towards their ſuperiors, and particularly 
not.to be too noiſy or talkative; for in the king's court, 
and in the houſes of the great, a profound filence is almoſt 
conſtantly obſerved, They are fa cautious of ſaying any 
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thing that is ſhocking, that they will not relate a known 
truth which they apprehend will diſguſt any of the com- 
pany. They rather ſeem defirous to learn and be inſtructed 
by their ſuperiors, than rudely to offer their opinion with- 
out heing in a manner compelled to give it. They are ſo 
far from inſulting any for their ignorance, that they think 
it very ill manners to pretend to be wiſer than the com- 
pany. In ſhort, they, like the Chineſe, ſeldom ſpeak in 
the firſt perſon: thus the words I and You ſeem to be 
baniſhed gom converſation, When they ſpeak to women 
or their ſuperiors they always uſe ſome reſpectful epithet, 
particularly in their addreſſes to the ſofter ſex: they not 
only ſtile her lady, or princeſs, but, let her be ever ſo old, 
add young to it; for they imagine that none of the ſex 
can with patience think themſelves aged, or, which is 
the ſame thing, ſubject to the infirmitics that render them 
diſagrecable to the other, | : 

As to their manner of travelling, they not only ride on 
the elephant, but on the ox and the buſlaloe; yet uſe 
neither horſes, aſſes, nor mules; however, the Mahome- 
tans have ſome camels, which are brought from other coun- 
tries. The male elephants are trained for war, and the fe- 
males chiefly uſed for carriage. Every man is at liberty 
to hunt elephants, and to take and uſe them, but not to 
kill them. 

Their more commodious method of going abroad is in a 
kind of chair, placed on a fort of bier carried by four or 
eight men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each end of 
the poles, while others run by to be ready to relieve them. 
Some of theſe chairs have a back and arms, but others are 
only encompaſſed with a rail about half a foot high; they 
are generally open at top, and the Siameſe fit croſs-legged 
on a cuſhion at the bottom, The king only ſuffers a few 
of the great men to ride in chairs. The Europeans are 
allowed the uſe of palanquins, or couches covered with a 
canopy, carried on mens ſhoulders. 


SECT. IV; 


| Of the Marriages of the Siameſe. The Ornaments of the 
Bride. The Cuſtoms in relation to Divorces. The Induſtry 

and Chaſtity of the Wives. Their Funeral Ceremonies di f 
ferent according to the Circumſtances of the Relations, 


F a perſon intends to marry his ſon into any family, he 
| employs ſome woman to make the propoſal to the girl's 
relations; and if it be accepted, an aſtrologer is called in 
to calculate the nativity of the young man and his miſtreſs, 
to know if it will prove a happy match, and to aſk him 
whether the family they marry into is rich; for the tyranny 
of the government induces every one to conceal his wealth. 
Upon the aſtrologer's anſwer both ſides form their reſolu- 
tions; and if the parents be agreed, the youth is allowed 
to viſit his miſtreſs three times, and make her a preſent of 
betel or fruit. The relations are preſent at the third 
viſit, and then the lady's portion is laid down ; and the 
marriage being looked upon as complete, preſents are made 
them by their friends. Soon after they proceed to conſum- 
mation, without performing any religious ceremony, for the 
talapoins are prohibited by their law from being preſent at 

theſe ſolemnities: however, ſome days after they go to the 
| houſe where the wedding is kept, and ſprinkling the married 
couple with holy water, repeat ſome prayers for their hap- 
ineſs. | 
h The wedding, as in other parts of the world, is attended 
with mirth and feaſting, and perſons are hired to dance 
and divert the company ; but neither the married couple 
nor their relations ever dance upon theſe occaſions, The 
entertainment is made at the houſe of the bride's father, 
where the bridegroom has an apartment built on purpoſe ; 
and there the new married couple remain ſome months, 


and then remove to a dwelling of their own. 


1 


The ornaments worn by the daughter of a magiſtrate at 


her wedding are a circle of gold like that worn by the ma- 

giſtrate on his cap of ceremony; her cloaths are richer 

than ordinary ; ſhe has more rings than uſual on her fin- 
gers, and her pendants are of greater value. 

They are allowed more wives than one; but this liberty 

is ſeldom taken, — by the great men, and that is ſaid 

I to 


| 
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to be chiefly done for ſtate. When they have ſeveral 


wives one is intitled the chief or great wife, and the others 
are purchaſed and attend upon her. The children of their 
inferior wives call their father lord as well as father; and 
the other only call him father. None but the children of 
the chief wilt inherit the huſband's eſtate ; for thoſe of the 
inferior wives are eſteemed ſlaves, and both they and their 
children may be fold by the heir. 

The wives of the Siameſe work for their huſbands, and 
maintain them all the time they are in the king's ſervice, 
which is at leaſt ſix months in the year; and ſometimes 
they are compelled to ſerve the prince two or three years 
together. The liberty of divorce is allowed; but it is only 
in the huſhands power to divorce his wife, and then he 
reſtores the portion ſhe brought: the children are equally 
divided between them, unleſs there be an odd one, which 
falls to the woman's ſhare ; for ſhe takes the firft and third 
and all the odd numbers, and the huſband the reſt, Atter 
the divorce they are both at liberty to marry again, on the 
very day if they think fit. But though theſe divorces are 
allowed the people think them very diſreputable. 

The huſband has an abſolute authority in his family, 
and may fell all his wives and children except the chief; 
and after his death the widow has the ſame power, except 
the children of the even number, which the father's rela- 
tions may oppoſe her ſelling. | 

There is no ſcandal in unmarried people, who have the 
diſpoſal of themſelves, lying together, Ihe women of 
Pegu who live at Siam offer themſelves to foreigners, and 
continue faithful to them while they remain there. They 
are proud of being pregnant by a white man, and are not 
the leſs eſteemed on that account: but Loubiere obſerves, 
that the Siameſe women will not eaſily admit foreigners to 
their bed, | | 

Though the Siameſe women manage all the trade, and 
enjoy perfect liberty, it is ſaid they will not admit viſits 
from men, and are more jcalous of their huſband's honour 
than the huſbands themiclves, The wives of people of 
diſtinction ſeldom ftir abroad but to the temples, or to 
make a family viſit. This does not proceed from their 
being reſtrained by their huſbands, but from their placing 
their glory in their chaſtity, which renders them extremely 
cautious of giving the leait colour for ſcandalous reports: 
and it is obſerved of the Indian women in general, that 
they had rather die by the hands of their huſbands, than 
be taken priſoners by their enemies. 

Though this is the character of the women in gencral, 

there are inſtances of ladies who have hazarded their lives 
to gratify a laſcivious diſpolition ; but this principally hap- 
pers among the wives of the great, or the royal concubines, 
who are perhaps ſlighted and neglected by their tyrants. 
However the Indian princes ſeldom fail to puniſh with the 
moſt cruel death thoſe who prove unfaithfyl to their bed, 
though the unhappy creatures, perhaps, whom they have 
thus impriſoned in their ſeraglio, are hardly known tothem; 
and, as a late author juſtly obſerves, only ſeek to gratify 
that propenſity heaven has implanted in them, and to pro- 
pagate their ſpecies in a way which they cannot be igno- 
rant nature deſigned they ſhouid. Loubiere mentions one 
of theſe unhappy creatures, whom the king ordered to be 
thrown to the tygers; and on their refuſing to ſeize on her, 
his majeſty offered her a pardon ; but ſhe choſe to die ra- 
ther than five any longer under his tyranny : upon which 
the tygers were fee upon her, and he had the inhumanity 
to ſtand and ſee her torn to pieces. The penances of the 
ſcraglio muſt ſurely be great, when theſe unfortunate crea- 
tures rather chooſe to be devoured by wild beaſts than to en- 
dure them. The king, it ſeems, is leſs cruel to the gallant, 
who frequently atones for his crime by ſuffering the baſti- 
nado. 
When a Siameſe dies, his corpſe is immediately put into 
a coffin lackered and gilt, which is placed upon a table in 
the houſe, till the preparations are made for the funeral, 
and the head of the family can attend the ſolemnity : in 
the mean while they burn perfumes, and ſet up lighted ta- 
pers before it. The talapoins alſo range themſelves round 
the ſides of the room every night, and entertain the family 
with hymns and diſcourſes ſuitable to the occaſion. 

Mean uh le a ſquare ſpot of ground near ſome temple 
is incloſed with a bamboo pale, on which are hung painted 
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and gilt paper, made by the family in the form of houſes, 
goods, animals and the like, In the middle of the ſquare 
is erected the funeral pile, which, befides other wood, has 
yellow ſanders, lignum aloes, and other ſweet woods, ac- 
cording to the ability of the family; and the pile is raiſed 
of earth as well as wood to a great height, 

The body is always carried to the pile in the morning, 
with the ſound of ſcveral kinds of inſtruments, attended by 
the family of the deceaſed ; both men and women are 
cloathed in white, and wear white veils all the way utter- 
ing their lamentations: theſe are followed by their friends 
and relations. Being got to the place, they take the body 
out of the coffin, 12 it on the pile: the talapoins ſing 
doleful hymns for about fifteen minutes, and then retire, 
it being unlawful for them to be prefent when the ſhews 
and plays are exhibited, as they always are on theſe occa- 
tons, when there is likewiſe a kind of feſtival. The rela- 
tions of the deceaſed ſeem not at all moved by theſe re- 
preſentations, but continue uttering their lamentations, 

A ſervant belonging to a talapoin ſets fire to the pile 
about noon, which having burnt about two hours, is ut- 
terly conſumed; but the painted papers, which ſhould 
have been burnt with the deceaſed, are frequently ſeized 
by the talapoins, in order to be ſold at ſome ſuccecding fu- 
neral, not regarding the occafion the deceaſed is ſuppoſed 
to have for them in the other world. All the company 
are entertained by the family during three days, and they 
alſo beſtow alms on the talapoins of the convent near 
which the funcral is ſolemnized, and are likewiſe at the 
expence of ſire-works. This can only be underſtood of 
the funcrals of the great: but when a ſon is not in circum- 
ſtances to perform all this at the time of his father's de- 
ccaſe, he cauſes the body to be buried; and if he after- 
wards grows rich, he will ſometimes have it dug up to 
make his father a noble funeral, and to have the corpſe 
burnt with all thoſe ceremonies which, they imagine, beſt 
thew their reſpect to his memory. 

'The remains of the corpſe that is unconſumed is put into 
the coffin, and interred under one of the pyramids that 
ſtand about che temple; and ſometimes they bury with it 
precious ſtones and other treaſure, Theſe pyramids ſerve 
inſtead of tombs, but have no epitaphs upon them ; and 
the pyramids are ſo ſlightly built, that they ſeldom laſt 
above one century. "Theſe burying-places are ſaid to be 
held ſo ſacred, that none dare touch the treaſure depoſited 
there; but Loubiere aſſerts, that he has known pcople bor- 


row files of the Europeans to cut the iron bars which ſe- 


cure them. 


Perſons of quality uſually erect a temple on purpoſe near 
the place where they deſign to have their tombs; and thoſe 
who cannot be at that expence, preſent ſome idol to a temple 
ready built. Thoſe who are poor bury their parents, as 
hath been already hinted, without being at the expence of 
a funeral pile; but if they cannot afford to hire the tala- 
poins to ſing the uſual hymns, which is the loweſt degree 
of reſpect they can pay to their deceaſed parents, they ex- 
poſe them on a ſcaftold to be devoured by birds of prey. 

Thoſe who die for their crimes, children ſtill-born, 
women who die in childbed, ſuicides, and others who 
come to an untimely end, are never buried, it being 
thought that they have drawn the judgment of heaven 
upon them by their crimes, | 


SEC FT. 
Of their Languages and heir Skill in the Sciences. 


T HERE are two languages ſpoken in this country, 
the Siameſe and the Baly. The Siameſe tongue has 
thirty-ſeven letters, and the Baly thirty-three, all of which 
are conſonants, The vowels and diphthongs in both lan- 
guages have peculiar characters, ſome placed before the 
conſonant, and others after; ſome above, and others under- 
neath; and theſe vowels and diphthongs, thus variouſly dil- 
poſed, are always pronounced after the conſonant. I ,cubiere 
thinks it probable that, like the Hebrews, they at firſt wrote 
without vowels, and afterwards procceded to mark the 
conſonants with ſtrokes foreign to their alphabet, like the 
points which the modern Jews have added to the Oo 
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try, 
has 
nich 
lan- 
the 
der- 
dil- 
JICre 
rote 
the 

> the 
rewW, 
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properly ranged, to which, it is ſaid, they add rhymes : 
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The Siameſe tongue chiefly conſiſts of monoſyllables, 
that have neither conjugation nor declenſion. The Baly 
is a dead language, known only to the learned: yet the 
terms of their religion and laws, the name of offices, and 
all the ornaments of the vulgar Siameſe tongue, are taken 
from the Baly ; and in this language too their belt ſongs 
arc compoled, 

As the Siameſe have not the invaluable art of printing, 
they have but few books, Their hiſtories do not go far 
back, and thoſe they have are filled with fables, and de- 
ſerve little credit. 

When their children are ſeven or eight years of age 
they ſend them to ſchool to a convent of talapoins or prieſts, 
where they aſſume the talapoin's habit, which they can 
quit at pleaſure. They ſubſiſt upon the food ſent them 
by their triends; and thoſe who belong to families of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank have a ſlave or two to attend them. They 
are there taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. They 
alſo learn the Baly tongue, with ſome principles of morality 
and the myſteries of their religion; but are not inſtructed 
in hiſtory, the laws, or any ſpeculative ſcience. 

They write, as in Europe, from the left hand to the 
right; and their works, like thoſe of other eaſtern nations, 
abound in lofty figures and metaphorical expreſſions. 

As to arithmetic, they have, like us, ten characters, one 
of which is a cypher ; and they likewiſe reckon by units, 
tens, hundreds, and thouſands, x 

They are unacquainted with the eharms of oratory, and 
are ſaid to have no orators among them; for there are none 
whoſe profeſſion or intereſt lead them to that ſtudy, every 
man pleading his oven cauſe without a countellor. His al- 
legations and proofs are taken down by a regiſter, after 
wich the mayittrate determines upon them, The making 
of {et ſpeeches is not at all in faſhion at Siam; for it is ill 
manners to addrefs a ſuperior in any terms, though they 
are ever ſo reſpectful. When a perſon appears before a 
ſuperior, he muſt only anſwer ſuch queſtions as are pro- 
poſed to him. Even the compliments and words of cere- 
mony are, like thoſe of the Chineſe, all preſcribcd : fo 
that a man of wit has no room to diſplay his talents. 

Their poetry conſiſts in a certain number of ſyllables 


but their poems are extremely difficult to tranſlate. vomc 
of their ſongs are hiſtorical, others contain rules of 
morality, and others are on ſubjects of love and gal- 
lantry. a 

They have little idea of philoſophy; nor do they ſtudy 
the laws of their country, till they are preferred to ſome 
po, and then a copy of inſtructions is put into their 
hands, as rules to be obſcrved in the dilcharge of their 
office. a 

Their aſtronomy is very imperfect, for they have no 
knowledge of the true ſyſtem of the world ; they, as well 
as the Chineſe, imagine that eclipſes are cauſed by ſome 
dragon, who ſtands ready to devour the fun and moon; 
and make a great clattering with pans and kettles to frigh- 
ten him away. The earth they believe to be ſquare, 
and of a vaſt extent, and that at each corner there is a 
ſolid baſis on which reſts the arch of heaven. 

Neither the king nor any of his ſubjects will undertake 
any affair of importance without conſulting their aſtrolo- 
gels, nor will he venture to itir abroad if they declare it to 
be an unlucky hour : bur if they deceive the king when he 
conſults them, he orders them to be baſtinadocd, not as 
impoſtors, but for their carcleſineſs. | 

Ihey are alſo governed by preſages and omens. Thus 
the howling of wild beaſts and the cries of apes are omi 
nous; and a inaké's croſſing the way, or any thing fall- 
ing down without any appatent cauſe, is {uthcient tc fill 
them with terror. 

They have very little ſkill in medicine; the king has 
Chinete, Peguans, and Siameſe phyſicians ; but when any 
of them adminiſter a remedy to his majeſty that has not 
the promiſed effect, he orders him to be well drubbed. 


hey have not the leaſt (kill in ſurgery, and are forced to | 


make uſe of European ſurgeons when they would be let 
blood, which has been but lately practiſed amongſt chem. 
1 he phyſicians feldom vary their receipts, but follow thoſe 
they received from their anceſtors, by which means they 
cure many diſtempers; but when the difeaſe is too ſtrong 
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for them, they always pretend that the patient is inchanted; 
The phyſicians ſometimes make uſe of purging, but never 
of vomiting : they cure moſt diſcaſes by fudorifics, and are 
faid to adviſe bathing in fevers ; but it is obſervable; that 
they never allow the patient to cat any thing but conge, or 
rice-gruel, till his diſeaſe has left him; and this regimen 
may poſhbly conduce to their recovery more than all the 
remedies they preſcribe, | | 

The principal diſeaſes of the country are dyſenteries and 
fluxes, to which forcigners are much more ſubject than 
the natives; but agues, the gout, the ſtone, phthiſic, 
ſcurvy, and dropſy, are ſeldom heard of here, or in an 
other hot countries, The ſmall-pox, however, frequently 
proves very fatal, and is almoſt as mortal as the plague in 
other countries: to prcvent infection, they bury thoſe that 
die of this Joathſome diſcaſe, but three years after dig up 
the remains of their bodies, and burn them on their fune- 
ral pile. | 

Notwithſtanding the heat of the country, they keep 
lying in women continually before a great fire tor a whole 
month, in order to purify them, and during this time they 
are almoſt ſuffocated, there being only a hole in the rcot 
to let out the ſmoke. At their firſt fitting up they return 
thanks to the fire for puriſying them, and the meat with 
which they treat their friends is, on thete occaſions, of- 
tered to the fire. They will not ſuffer the Iying-in women 
to eat or drink any thing that is not hot. 

They have no greater ſkill in muſic than in the other 
ſciences: they neither ſing nor play by notes, nor do they 
know what is meant by playing in parts. Moſt of their 
inftruments are very harſh and difagreeable to the ear : they 
beat upon ſmall il|-ſounding drums, and have a trumpet 
that makes a ſtill more diſagreeable noiſe : they have ſome 
ſhrill hautboys, and a little diſagreeable violin with three 
{rings : they likewiſe beat on braſs baſons ; and when the 
king gocs out, and upon other folemn occaſions, all theſe 
ſound together, and the noiſe is ſaid to be not diſagreea- 
ble on the river, | | 

Their calendar has been twice regulated by able aſtro- 
nomers, who have taken two remarkable epochas ; the 
molt ancient is the 545th year before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, which they fay commences from the time in which 
their ſaint Sommona Codom was tranſlated to heaven. The 
laſt epocha commences from the year of our Lord 638. 

The year is divided by them into three ſeaſons ; the cold 
months, which anſwer to thoſe of December and January; 
the little ſummer, or the beginning of heat, which is their 
lpring, and anſwers to February, March, and April; and 
the great ſummer, or the time of their great heats, which 
includes the other ſeven months, when the heat ſtrips ſome 
of their trees of their leaves, as the cold does ours. 

They begin the year at the firſt moon of November or 
December: their months for the molt part conſiſt of thirty 
d.ys, but they have no names for their months, but rec- 
kon them in order, as the firſt, ſecond, and third month : 
they have likewiſe no word to expreſs week; but, 
as in Europe, call the ſeven days by the names of the 
planets, 

'Their days are divided into twenty-four hours, as in 
Europe, and they have four watches for the night, the 
laſt of which end at broad day-light. They have no 
clocks; but as the days are always of an equal length, 
they eaſily know the hour by looking at the ſun. In the 
palace they have a hollow copper veſſel with a little hole 
in it, which being ſet upon the water, lets it in by de- 
grees, and it finks when the hour is out, This enables 
them to diſtinguiſh the hours of the night, which they 
make known by ſtriking on copper baſons. 
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SECT. FL 
Of the City of Siam, and its Temples, Of the Streets, 


Hlauſes, and their Furniture, 


HE city of Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom of 

the ſame name, is ſometimes called Odioa, and by 

the natives Siyothiya. It is ſituated on the river Menan, 

which fignifies the ſea of rivers, in about fourteen deg. 

thirty minutes north latitude, and in the hundred 2 
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firſt degree of eaſt longitude from London, It is nine 
miles in circumference, and being encompaſſed by ſeveral 
branches of the river, is rendered almoſt an land, only 


towards the eaſt there is a cauſey to paſs out of the town. | 


By land it is ſurrounded by a wall fortified with towers, 
and is called by the natives the admirable, and the exce]- 
lent city, becauſe they believe it impregnable z and indeed 
it is ſaid to have reſources within itſelf ſufficient to ſup- 
port a ſiege of many months againſt an army fifty thouſand 
ſtrong; and has an infallible ſuccour which never fails; 
this is the river overflowing every fix months; for there 
are no lines which it will not carry off, nor army which it 
will not oblige to retire. But the city itſelf does not take 
up above a fixth part of the ground within the walls, for 
there are between two and three hundred pagodas, ſur- 
rounded by as many convents of talapoins: Round theſe 
temples are alſo their burying-places, with pyramids erected 
over them, which, with their ſpires, and the glittering 
towers of the pagodas, form a very agreeable proſpect. 
The riches of the country are chiefly diſplayed in theſe 
pagodas and the prince's palace, by the workmanſhip in 


old with which they are adorned, by their prodigious | 


bulk, their admirable ſtructure, and incredible number of 


jewels. | 
The magnificence of the pagodas ſurpaſs 2 thing of 
the kind to be ſeen in the Indies. The moſt celebrated of 


theſe is that in the king's palace. While the ſpectator is 
ſtartled at ſeeing on one ſide of the portal an horrible 
monſter, and on the other a cow, his eyes and imagina- 
tion all at once loſe ſight of the objects, and are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the walls, the cieling and pillars, and 
of an infinite number of figures ſo properly gilt, that they 
ſeem covered with platcs of gold. Having advanced fome 
ſteps, a ſmall elevation appears in the form of an altar, on 
which are four figures ſaid to be of maſly gold, nearly as 
big as the life, ſitting croſs-legged ; beyond it is a kind of 
choir, where there is the riche pagod or idol in the king- 
dom. This ſtatue is about forty-hve feet in height, and 
being in a ſtanding poſture, touches with its head the 
vault of the choir. But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, it is 
faid to be of ſolid gold. This thoſe who accompanied 
the French ambaflador were told, and this they believed; 
but it is not only finely gilt. It is alſo pretended, that this 
rich coloſſus was caſt in the place where it ſtands, and 
that afterwards they built the temple about it, On its 


ſides are others of leſs value, which are alſo gilt, and en- 


riched with jewels, 

At an hundred paces from the paiace is another temple, 
which, though not ſo rich, is a regular and beautiful 
ſtructure, adorned with five cupolas, of which that in the 
middle is larger than all the reſt; the roof is covered with 
gilt pewter, Forty-four pyramids ſurround and adorn. 
the temple : theſe are placed in three rows, and in dif- 
terent ſtories. In the circuit which incloſes theſe build- 
ings, all along the galleries, are above four hundred clay 
{tatues gilt. | 

The principal pagoda in the city contains near four 
thouſand idols all gilt, beſides the three principal ones 
falſely ſaid to be of ma 
the ſecond is ſix leagues from the city, and is only open 
for the king and the prieſts ; the people remain proſtrate 
before the gate, with their faces to the earth. The third 
is in the Dutch iſland, where the principal idol is ſur- 
rounded by above three hundred others of different dimen- 
ſions, and in all manner of poſtures. 

The ſtreets of this city are large and ſtrait, ſome of 
them are even paved with brick, and have canals cut 
through them; ſo that there are few houſes to which there 
is not accefs with a boat. The convenience of tranſport- 
ing their effects and landing them quite from the ſea at 
the magazines, and the other advantages of the kingdom, 
have drawn traders thither from all parts of the world. 
Over theſe canals are many arched bridges built of brick 
or ſtone, and ſome of wood, on which account this city 
has been compared to Venice. Moſt of their houſes are 
built with bamboos, and erected upon pillars of the 
ſame wood thirteen feet above the ground, the lower part 
underneath the houſe not being of any uſe. | 

Their floors are alſo made of ſplit bamboos, and co- 
vered with mats; their walls are of the fame materials. 
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| They have no glazed windows; their roofs are ſhaped like 
thoſe of a barn, and inſtead of ſtairs they aſcend by a lad- 
der; but in the time of the inundation make uſe of 
boats, every man having one tied at the door, for they are 
all very expert at rowing, They have neither chimneys 
nor hearths, for they ſeldom light a fire but to dreſs their 
meat, and then a baſket of earth ferves them inſtead of a 
| licarth, and a hole in the roof inſtead of a chimney. 
Theſe buildings are not contiguous, nor do all the fa. 
mily, if it be very large, dwell under the ſame roof ; but 
every man's ground is paled in with bamboo, and within 
this 1ncloſure are ſeveral ſmall tenements erected on pillars, 
according to the quality of the perſon, and the number 
of his dependants and flaves. "Their cattle are alſo kept 
in upper rooms to preſerve them during the inundation. 
A few houſes are built by foreigners with brick, and the 
king has erected others of the ſame ſort for the accommo- 
ation of foreign ambaſſadors. The Chriſtians, Maho- 
metans, and Chineſe, inſtead of building their houſes on 
pillars, raiſe the ground on which they build high enough 
to be ſecure from the annual inundation. | 
| Neither the palace, nor any private houfes, excced one 
ſtory high, yet there is frequently a great difference be- 
| tween the height of the front and that of the inward 
rooms, both in the floors and the roofs. The firſt or 
outward room is always the loweſt, and from this you 
aſcend by two or three ſteps to another, then to a third, 
and fo on in a direct line, the roofs riſing proportion- 


ably. 

| The palaces of the officers of ftate have uſual] 
three floors and roofs riſing one higher than the other; 
and in that of the king there are at leaſt ſeven. The en- 
trance to the firſt room is by very ſtrait fairs, and a 
narrow door to the right or left of the building. 

As to their furniture; ſome have couches covered with 
a mat, only broad enough for one perſon to lie on; for 
they all lie ſingle, except the poor, who ſleep together on 
the floor, Theſe beds, or couches, have but one curtain, 
which is drawn before them, that the people may not be 
ſeen ſleeping. Inſtead of a feather-bed they make uſe of 
a mattraſs ſtuffed with cotton, and have alſo a pillow and 
one ſheet to lie upon, with a quilt over them. 

As they fit upon the ground they have little lackered 
tables, with a border round them, but no feet; and every 
man at his meals has one to himſelf, They have alſo 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, China-ware, copper, and 
earthen veſſels. | 

Theſe are the principal furniture of their houſes, unlcſs 
we reckon their tools; for as there are no particular trades, 
every 2 has a ſet of working tools; but there being 

no iron nails, all the beams, rafters, boards, and wooden 
work are faſtened together with wooden pins. 

Their bricks, with which ſeveral of their temples, 

palaces, and pyramids are built, are faid to be tolerably 
good ; and their cement greatly exceeds ours, for a wall 
that is plaſtered with it looks like poliſhed marble ; but 
as their buildings are without foundations, none of thæm 
will ſtand long. 


| 


SECT. VB. 
| | 
\ The King's Palace, his Guards, Elephants, and Horſes. His 

Inſolence and tyrannic Power; his Revenues, and the 


Manners of his Court, 


| 
| TY perſons who accompanied the French ambaſſa- 
| dor ſay, that the king's palace, both within and 
without, is even more ſplendid than the temples. It is 
fituated on a ſmall eminence, and extends to the banks of 
the river. Though in extent it may be compared to 2 
City, all its towers, pyramids, and elevated buildings are 
gilt. The apartments of the king and queen contain in- 
conceivable riches; gold and precious ſtones are ſaid to 
ſhine on all ſides. | 
This edifice is on the north fide of the city ; it is built 
with brick, and ſurrounded by a treble incloſure, with 
large courts between each wall. The inner court, which 
contains the king's apartments, includes ſeveral gardens, 


adorned with groves and canals, in which are airy — 
| £26 
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each encompaſſed by a low wall, and the roof ſupporte | 


by pillars; in theſe fooms ambaſſadors are entertained. 
The Siameſe fall proſtrate on the ground whenever they 
enter or leave this inner court, and never paſs by the 
tes of the outer court of the palace but at an awful 
iſtance. 3 5 
The gates of the palace are uſually kept ſhut; and if 
any one deſires admittance, the officer who commands 
the guard is informed of it, and ſuffers no perſon to enter 
armed, or who has drank any ſpirituous liquor, and 
therefore he ſmells the breath of every one who enters. 
Between the two firſt walls ſtand a guard of unarmed 
ſoldiers, who alſo ſerve the king in the office of execu- 
tioners : theſe amount to about tix hundred. They have 
arms ready for them in the palace; but they are never 
truſted with them, except on extraordinary occaſions, 
The horſe-guards are compoſed of the natives of Laos 
and Meen, and are divided into two bodies, commanded 
by their reſpective officers. The king has likewiſe anc- 
ther guard of horſe, compoſed of one hundred and thirty 
gentlemen, two troops of which, conſiſting of thirty men 
each, are natives of Indoſtan. Another troop conſiſts of 
twenty Chineſe-Tartars, armed with bows and arrows; 


and two other troops of Raſboots, who are natives of 


India Proper, and conſiſt of twenty-five men each. All 
the horſe guards attend the king when he goes abroad, 


' but none are ever ſuffered to enter the gates of the palace, 


The king finds every trooper his horſe and arms, 

After mentioning the guards, it will not be improper 
to take notice of the king's elephants and horſes, which 
have their ſtables within the firſt encloſure, on entering 
the palace. Every elephant has ſeveral men to look after 
him, and is treated with more or leſs honour according 
to the name he bears, which is given him by his majeſty. 
They never ſtir out without their trappings and orna- 
ments; and are ſo tractable and ſagacious, that the people 


_— them animated by illuſtrious ſouls that had for- 
merly inhabited the bodics of great men. The white 
elephant, which they pretend is the only one in the world, 
they believe to have the ſoul that once reſided in the 
body of ſome prince, and for this reaſon the king never 
rides upon him. He is not entirely white, but of a ſort 
of fleſh colour, and therefore ſome call him the white 
and red elephant. They have almoſt as much reſpect 
for a white horſe as for an elephant of that colour, and 
theſe are the favourites of the king. Next to the white 
elephants they eſtcem thoſe that are black, they being 
the ſcarceſt, except white; and they frequently colour 
them, when they are not naturally fo black as they 
would have them. It ought not to be omitted that there 


is ſeldom more than one white elephant, and that he is 


ſerved in gold plate, and treated as the ſovereign of the 
reſt of his ſpecies. 


The king's barges and gallies are kept in an arſenal on 


the fide of the river oppoſite the palace. 


Haughtineſs, deſpotic power, and an abſolute govern- 
ment, are the only marks by which the king of Siam 
chooſes to be diſtinguiſhed from other ſovereigns. The 
reſpe& he requires from his people reaches almoſt to ado- 
ration ; and the poſture in which they muſt appear in his 
preſence is a teſtimony of it. Even in the council, which 
ſometimes laſts four hours, the miniſters of ſtate and the 
great officers are continually proſtrate before him. They 
never ſpeak to him but on their knees, with their hands 
raifed to their heads, making at every moment profound 
reverences, and accompanying their diſcourſe with pom- 
pous titles, celebrating his power and goodneſs. They 
receive his anſwers as oracles, and his orders are inftantly 


abroad all are obliged to keep within doors. His ſub- 
jects are ſlaves, who poſſeſs nothing but what belongs 
to him, Even nobility is not hereditary ; it only con- 
liſting in honours and employments, which the prince 
beſtows, and whenever he pleaſes may withdraw. | 
His revenues ariſe both from lands and goods: he has 
a quarter of a teal, or about nine-pence per annum, for 
every forty fathom ſquare of all the cultivated lands he 
lets out to his ſubjects. He likewiſe receives one teal, 
or three ſhillings per annum, of each boat for every 
Athom it is in length; and receives not only the cuſtoms 
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on goods exported and imported; but alſo a certain ſum 
tor the ſhip itſelf, according to its capacity; he has be- 
ſides a duty upon arrack, and Jays an annual tax on all 
the moſt valuable fruit-trees, as cocoa-trees, durions, 
mangoes, oranges, and thoſe that afford betel. He has 
alſo demeſne lands and gardens ih molt pait, of th: king- 
dom, which are culiivated by his ſubjects, without any 
expence to himſelf, and ſupply the court with proviſions, 
Another part of the revenue ariſes from the preſents he 
receives from his ſubjects, and what falls to him upon the 
death of his officers ; the tines and conhiſcations he re- 
ceives on the coridemnation of criminals is another va- 
luable article; as is alſo the fix months ſervice paid him 
by the people, for which he frequently compounds ; for 
the rich are willing to avoid performing this drudgery, 
Beſides all this the king, as will hereafter be ſhcwn, en- 
groſſes moſt part of the trade of the kingdom, 

However, all that part of his revenue which he receives 
in money does not amount to more than ſix hundred thou - 
ſand crowns; but what he teccives in kind, and by the 
produce of his demeſne lands, for the proviſion of his 
houſhold, keeping his ſlaves, and his elephants, is pro- 
digious; and, beſides, all his officers maintain them- 
ſelves, as do alſo his troops: he has likewiſe the ſervice 
of one half of his ſubjects annually, without any expence 
to himſelf ; and he ſometimes levies taxes for the ſupport 
of ambaſſadors, the erecting of public buildings, and on 
other extraordinary occaſions. | 

From theſe ſeveral articles he receives an immenſe re- 
venue : hence the riches of the royal treaſury are worth 
of a great king; but the vaſt collection of gold, filver, 
and jewels depoſited there has been accumulated by a long 
ſucceſſion of monarchs, the Siameſe valuing their kings 
in proportion as they have enriched the treaſury, while 
at the ſame time they are not permitted to touch it, what- 
ever neceflity they may have for it. 

In ſhort, the principal wealth of the kingdom is de- 
poſited in the royal treaſury, the palaces, and the temples 
and there is none rich but the king, Count Forbin ſays, 
that the ſituation in which he found the perfons who com- 
poſed the court of Louvo ſurpriſed him extremely: the 
were ſeated ina circle on mats of flender oſier; they had 
only one lamp before them, and when one of them wanted. 
to read or write, he took the end of a yellow eandle out 
of his pocket, and lighting it at the lamp, put it on a piece 
of wood, which, turning from fide to fide on a pivot, 
ſerved them for a candleſſick. | 

Forbin himſelf had the honour to be made lord-high- 
admiral and general of the forces of his Siameſe majeity ; 
but his fortune ill ſuited the pompous titles beſtowed on 
him. They gave him a houſe as plain as it was little, 
whither they ſent thirty-ſix ſlaves to ſerve him, and fix 
elephants, The maintaining of his houſhold coſt him 
only five ſols a day, fo temperate are the men, and ſo 
cheap the proviſions, He himſelf had his table at the 
miniſter's ; his houſe was ſurniſhed with a very few in- 
conſiderable moveables; to which were addcd twelve 
ſilver plates and two ſilver cups, all very thin; tour 
dozen of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax-cangeles 
a day. 

The king uſually ſhews himſelf to his courtiers from 
a window, which looks into the hall of audience, at the 
entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo high, that the 
French ambaſſador was forced to ftand upon three ſteps 
to deliver the king's letter, which was preſented in a guld 
cup, as every thing elſe is which he receives from his 
officers, | 

Within this hall are conſtantly forty-four pages, of 
young gentiemen divided into four compunics under their 
reſpective officers. Theſe proſtrate themſelves at the time 
of audience, half on the right hand, and half on the left. 
[t is thcir office to diſpatch the king's orders to his officers, 
and they have alſo ſeveral employments within doors: 
ſome ſerve his majeſty wich betel, others take care of his 
books, and others read to him. 

He has one officer, who never proſtrates himſelf before 
him, but has his eyes conttantly fixed upon him, to re- 
ceive his orders, which he underſtands by certan ſions, 
and by ſigns alſo communicates them io the officers who 
Walt without, 
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All the officers of the king of Siam's bed-chamber are | 


his women; for none elſe are admitted there. They 
make his bcd and dreſs him, but he alone puts on his 
cap; for none muſt touch his ſacred head, or put any 
thing over it. His women alſo dreſs his proviſions, and 
wait on him at table, The meat is carried in to the eu- 
nuchs, who deliver it to the women; and it is ſaid the 
very ſalt and [piccs are put in by weight. 

Thou:h the women alone dreſs his majeſty, there are 


gentlemen of his wardrobe, the moſt conſiderable of | whoever governs, and accordingly v 
him who poſſeſſes the regal power. 


whom is the perſon who has the care of the king's cup. 
The queen is generally one of the royal blood; and 
the French ambaſſador ſays, that in the year 1668, when 
he was there, the queen was the king's daughter by his 
own ſiſter, and that the reſt of the women treated her 
as their ſovereign, She had the command of the black 
and white cunuchs, who were not above ten or twelve 
in number, and puniſhed both them and the women, 
as ſhe thought proper. The qucen has her elephants 
and her barges to attend her when ſhe goes abroad, but 
her chair is incloſed with curtains, through which ſhe can 
fee every thing, without being ſeen, and all the people 
get out of the way, or proſtrate themſelves, when ſhe 
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The eaſtern princes are indeed ever in danger of bein 
depoſed; for as they endeavour to inſpire all about them 
with terror, and think it beneath them to take ſuch 
meaſures as wil) gain the affections of their ſubjects, there 


are none of their immediate dependents on whom they 


can confide; and as the people have no fecurity for the 
enjoyment of their property, they never give themſelyes 
much concern abdut the title or fortune of their fovereign. 


1 hey know they {hall be no better than beaſts of burthen 


1 
: 
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ery readily ſubmit to 
Thus the men, who 
have been taken priſoners by the king of Peru, con- 
tentedly cultivate the lands he gives them within twenty 
miles of their own country, without evcr attempting 
to eſcape back to Siam; and though the Siameſe are 
taught to conſider their princes as the ſons of heaven, 


and imagine their fouls as much exalted above thoſe of 


| 


the vulgar as their rank excceds theirs, yet a fubject no 
ſooner uſurps the crown than they entertain the ſame 
opinion of the uſurper they had of their prince, and they 
are ready to belicve that heaven has adopted the rebel in 
his room. 

Their great officers of ſtate appear almoſt under the ne- 


paſſes by. She has alſo her magazines, her ſhips, and ceſſity of oppreffing the people, for they have no ſalaries, 


treaſure diſtinct from the king's, and carries on trade on 
her own account. 


The queen's fon does not always inherit the crown; 


and have on] 


[ 


y their lodgings, a barge, and a few movea- 
bles allowed them by the crown; with elephants, horſes, 
buffaloes, and ſlaves ſuitables to their rank, and as much 


but uſually the king's eldeſt fon by the firſt woman that | land as will keep their families in rice; all which return 
biings him a child, and if his majcfty does not think him to the crown upon their being diſplaced : preſents are 


qualif.ed to ſucceed him, he has the power of appointing 
another, | | 

When the king goes abroad he is either carried upon 
his elephant, or in a chair, and is ſeldom ſeen on horſe- 
back, though he keeps two thouſand horſes in his ſtables, 
Great care is taken to prevent his bcing ſeen on foot, 
he therefore comes immediately out of his apartment, 
cither from ſome terrace or a window of a proper hcight, 
to ſeat himſelf on his clephant, and is never lifted upon 
him. The king's ſcat on his elephant is uncovered, and 
open before, and therefore when he ſtands ſtill, he is 
ſheltered from the ſun by a man on foot, who holds a 
high umbrella, The man who guides the elephant fits 
on his neck, and governs him by pricking him on the 
head with an iron inſtrument. But though he is ſeldom 
ſeen in the city, he frequently hunts at Louvo, when his 
concubines, it is faid, run on foot by him; and he has 
alſo a guard of two or three hundred men, who march 
before him to clear the way, and if he ſtops, all the 
company inſtantly proſtrate themſelves on the earth. 

It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that no officer preſume to 
enter into his majeſty's preſence without leave. The great 
officers are allowed to viſit each other only at weddings 
and funerals, and then mult ſpeak aloud, and in the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon, to prevent any conſultations 
againſt the fate; beſides, every man that hears any thing 
that may endanger the government, is obliged to turn in- 
former, upon pain of death, and there are alſo 2 num- 
ber of ſpies to inform the prince of what is ſpoken in all 
companies. On the other hand, there is great danger in 
bringing him ill news, or on letting him know the weak- 
neſs of the government. No officer dare be ſo bold as 
to tell him that it is impoſſible to execute what he com- 
mands ; they therefore endeavour to fulfil his orders, and 
to excuſe the miſcarriage afterwards, which they do gra- 
dually, in the fof eſt terms, and with all poſſible precau- 
tions ; for he ſeldom fails to puniſh with extraordinary 
rigour thole who oftend him. | 

He frequently examines his officers on their profici- 
ency in the learncd language, and on the precepts of 
their religion, and puniſhes the ignorant with the baſti- 
nado. 

The vulgar are in many reſpeAs more ſafe and happy 
than their ſuperiors, for the leſs a man is known to the 


prince, and the preater diſtance he is from the court, the 


greater is his (ecu.ity. Honour here leads to danger, not 
only through the caprice of the prince, but from the en- 
couragement given to informers, Hence the great uſe 


every artifice to prevent any accuſation rcaching the ears 
of the king, 
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an account of what he has done. 


therefore publickly made them by thoſe under their com- 


mand, and a judge is not puniſh-d for taking money of 
the parties, except it can be proved that he has been alſo 
guilty of injuſtice, 

Councils of tate are held twice a day; at ten in the 
morning, and at ten in the evening, At theſe councils 
any member to whom his majeſty has referred the ma— 
nagement of an affair, reads his inftruQions, and gives 
The ſeveral members 
then deliver their opinion in his majefty's abſence : afrer- 
wards, when the king is preſent, their dchates and reſo- 
lutions are reported to him, which he examines and then 
determines as he thinks fit. It the affair be attended with 
any difficulty, he orders it to be reconſidercd, and fome- 
times conſults the ſuperior of the talapoins. As he fre- 


; quently puniſhes thoſe who give him what he thinks ill 


dvice, his miniſters offer ſuch opinions as are likely ta 


' pleaſe him, which is ſaſer than their declaring their own. 


— 


| 
' 
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Of Anmnibaſſatorr, the Aonner in which the are recerved, 
and cf h:fe ſent by the King. 


HERE is no addreſſing this prince without conſi— 
derable pretents, and, in return, he. expreſſes the 
higheſt value for what is given. If it be any thing to 
wear, he puts it on in the pretence of the ambaflador, and 
if they preſent horſes, fables are immediately built for 
them. 

Before the ambaſſadors have delivered their preſents, 
the king's officers come and take a very exact account of 
them, and enquire the value and uſe of the minuteſt ar- 
ticles, in order that they may be able to anſwer all the 
queſtions the king may aſk them ; but their principal 
deſign is to diſcover their true value, 

An ambaſſador at Siam is only regarded as a royal 
meſſenger, and much greater honour is paid to the letter 
he carries than to him. When the French ambaſlador 
went to Siam the king of France's letter and preſents 
were carricd in the royal barge, with ſeveral of the king's 
veſſels to guard it; while the ambaſlador and bis retinue 
were carried up the river in ordinary veſlels, | 

Foreign ambaſſadors are lodyed and maintained at the 
king's expence, and are allowed to trade during their 
ſtay ; but they are not ſuffered to tranſact any affairs till 
they have had their public audience, or to continue in 
the city after their audience of Jeave ; and therefore the 
evening before the king aſks, if they have any thing 

farther 
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farther to propoſe ; and, at the audience of leave, if they 


are ſatisfied. Public audiences are in the capital, when 
the court appears in all its ſplendor. "Thoſe given at 
Louvo and other places are eſteemed private audiences, 
there being few guards and attendants. | 

The Siameſe never ſend ambaſſadors to refide at any 
court, but only to diſpatch fome particular affair, which 
enerally relates to trade; and upon theſe occaſions they 
ſend three, one of whom has the ſole management of the 
affair, and on his death is ſucceded by the fecond, and 
the ſecond by the third. 


r 


Cf the Laws of Siam, ani the Manner in which Cauſes are 
tried, Of the ordeal Trial, as pradtifſcd by the Stameſe, and 
the Puniſhments inflicted on Criminals, | 


HE governor of every province has the ſole com- 
T mand, both in civil 'and military affairs; and 
tough others are joined with him, when he fits in a 
court of juſtice, he only conſults them, after which he 
determines all cauſes by his ſole authority, 

As to the laws of Siam, they require an unlimited obe- 
dience to p'rents, and, like the of China, ſubject chil- 
dren entirely to their juriſiction; and ſhould one pre- 
ſume to eppoſe and contradict his parents, he would be 
thought a monſter. A mote than ordinary reverence is 
alſo paid to old age, | 


Where a man is found guilty of lying to his ſuperior, : 


he may immediately puniſh him; and the king is ſaid to 
punith it with greatcr fevcrity than any other crime, 

Theft and robbery are efteemed ſo infamous, that 
when a perſon is accuſed of them their friends will not 
;1tcrpoſe in their behalf. This is thought the more 
ſcandalous, as one day's labour will furniſh a man with 
proviſions for many, | 

All the proceedings in law are in writing, and none is 
ſuffered to exhibit a charge againſt another, without 
giving ſecurity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if 


he does not prove the fact againſt the perſon accuſed, 


When a perſon intends to proſecute another, he draws 


up a petition, in which he ſets forth his complaint, and 
p:eſents it to the nai, or head of the band to which he 
belongs, who tranſmits it to the governor ; and if the 


complaint appears frivolous, the proſecutor, according to 


the laws of the country, ſhould be punithed ; but the 
magiſtrates gencrally encourage proſecutions on account 
of the perquiſites they bring to their office. If the ſuit 
proceeds, the governor refers the charge to the examina- 
tion of his aftociates, and theſe again to their clerks, 
who examine the witneſſes at their houſes, hear what each 
party has to ſay in his behalf, and take it down in writ- 
inz; and if a perſon does not care to ſpeak in his own caule, 
one of his relations may ſpeak for him and ſupply the place 
of a counſellor; but no relation more remote than a firſt 
couſin is allowed to perform this office, 

Every thing being prepared for hearing, the partics are 
ſcveral days called into court, and perſuaded to agree; but 
this appears to be only a matter of form, At length the 
governor appoints a day for all parties to attend; and be- 
ing come into court, the clerk reads the proceſs and opi- 
nion of his aſſociates, and then the governor examines 
upon what reaſons their opinions are founded, which being 
explained to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment. 

When ſufficient proofs are wanting they have recourſe 
to an ordeal trial, like that of our Saxon anceſtors ; both 
the plaintiff and defendant walk upon burning coals, and 
he that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged to be in the right ; 
ſometimes the proof is made by putting their hands in 
boiling oil; and in both theſe trials, by ſome peculiar 
management, one or the other is ſaid to remain unhurt : 
they have allo a proof by water, in which he who remains 
longeſt under it is eſteemed innocent. They have another 
proof by ſwallowing pills, which their prieſts adminiſter 
with ſevere imprecations, and the party who keeps them in 
his ſtomach without vomiting is thought to be innocent. 

All theſe trials are made in the preſence of the ma- 
eſtrates and people, and the king himſelf frequently 


direats them to be performed, when crimes come before 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the 
informer and priſoner to be thrown to the tygers, and 
the perſon that eſcapes, by his not leing ſeized upon by 
thole beaſts, is ſufficiently juſtified. 

The intrepidity with which the people expoſe them- 
ſelves to theſe ſuppoſed proofs is very ſurpriſing, 

The preſident of the tribunal at Siam may reverſe a 
judgment given in any of the provinces, and there is an 
appeal from him to the king, ſo that where the partics ate 
able to bear the expence, which is very great, the ſuit may 
be carried from one court to another: but when the poor 
meet with a powerful adverſary, innocence is but a ſlight 
protection, > 

Judgment is never executed in any of the provinces 
without a ſpecial commiſſion from the king; and yet the 
baſtinado and other puniſhments, frequently followed b 
death, are inflicted by every governor, It is remarkable 
that he who unjuſtly obtains the poſſeſſion of another” 
lands is eſteemed guilty of robbery, and the perſon law- 
fully convicted is obliged not only to beſtow the lande, 
but to forfeit the value of them, one half to the party he 
had injured, and the other to the judge; and thus are 
all other fortcitures divided, 

To prevent the oppreſſion of the governors, an officer 
is appointed in every province to report to the king 
every thing that paſſes, particularly in the courts of juſ- 
tice ; but as the officers generally connive at each other's 
extortions, the people receive little benefit from this in- 
ſtitution. 


As to the puniſhments inflicted on criminals, they are 
' ſometimes trampled to death by elephants; at other times 

they are toffed by one elephant to another without killing 

them, for the elephants are ſaid to be fo extremely tract- 
able as to do this upon a ſign made to them. But their 
puniſhments are uſually adapted to the crime ; thus lying 
is puniſhed by ſewing up the mouth; and a perſon guilty 
of extortion, or of embezzling the publick money, has 
melted gold or filver poured down his throat. Beheadin 
is alſo ſometimes practiſed, and it frequently happens that 
a priſoner ſuffers death by the baſtinado, 

For ſmall crimes people are puniſhed, as in China, by 
hanging a heavy pillory-board about their necks for ſe- 
veral days; and ſometimes a criminal is ſet into the ground 
up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head, This is 
the higheſt indignity that can be offered to a Siameſe, eſ- 
pecially if it be inflicted by a woman; however, it is ſaid, 
that no puniſhment is infamous longer than it laſts ; and 
that he who has ſuffered one day frequently enters into the 
hizheſt employments the next, 


. 
Of the fix Months Service which all the Siameſe are ↄbliged 


annually to perform; and the Manner «f their making 


War. 
38 HAT none may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes 


his prince fix months in the year, every man is 
inrolled and divided into bands or companies, which have 
each their nai or governor, Theſe companies, do not 
always conſiſt of the ſame number of men, nor does every 
nai lead his own men either to war or to the ſix months 
ſervice; but is obliged to furniſh for each ſuch a number 
out of his band as the king requires ; and the children 
are of the ſame band with their parents. The nai fre- 
quently lends his men money, add pays off their other 
creditors; and, if they become inſolvent, he may make 
them his ſlaves. 

The commanders of the barges have a certain number 
of rowers, who are marked with a hot iron in the wriſts; 
and theſe their commander diſmiſſes every year, either 
ſix months at a time, or by ſingle months, as he thinks 

roper. | 

When the Siameſe and the Peguans are at war, the 
armies ſeldom face each other: they only make excur- 
fions, and ſeizing great numbers of people, retire with all 
poſſible expedition. If the armies meet they avoid ſhoot- 
ing directly at each other, except in the greateſt extre- 
mity; if the enemy advances they fire ſomething _ 
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and then if any of them are killed of wounded, they ſay | 


it is their own fault; for when the king of Siam's troops 
take the field, he orders them not to kill, by which they 
underſtand that they are not to fire di ly upon the 
enemy; and whenever the bullets or arrows begin to fy 
pretty thick, either one fide or the other never fails to diſ- 
rſe. | | | 

When the body is broke they fly into the woods, 
where their enemy is ſeldom ſo bold as to follow them; 
and as the armies are very numerous, and conſequently 
find it difficult to procure ſubſiſtence, the conqueror is 
ſoon forced to retire ; and then the vanquiſhed rallying 
again, perhaps returns the viſit. Their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſts in the elephants ; but as they cannot be — 
with a bit and bridle like a horſe, when they are wounded 
they frequently turn back upon their maſters, and throw 
the whole army to which they belong into confuſion ; 
and it is almoſt impoſſible to make them proof againſt 
wild fire, though the men fire ſhort guns upon their backs 
that carry a ball of a pound weight. 

The Siameſe have ſome artillery which the Portugueſe 
eaſt for them ; but they have no horſe, except thoſe in 
the king's ſtables : their army chiefly conſiſts in elephants, 
and a naked half-armed infantry, They uſually draw up 
in three lines, each conſiſting of three ſquare battalions : 
the general is poſted in the center of the middle battalion, 
which is compoſed of their beſt troops ; and the reſt of 
the commanding officers place themſelves in the center 
of their reſpective bodies. Where theſe nine battalions 


are thought too large, each is ſub divided into leſſer bo- 


dies. Every battalion has ſixteen male elephants in the 
rear, and two female elephants to attend each, without 
which it would be difficult to govern them. 
As their artillery has no carriages, it is carried in wag- 
ons drawn by buffaloes or oxen, with theſe the fight 
— and uſually ends; if not they draw ſomething 
nearer, and make uſe of their ſmall ſhot, in the manner 
already mentioned ; but they ſeldom come toa cloſe en- 
gagement: and if it be neceſſary to make a ſtand, the 
vo" place themſelves behind their men, and threaten 
them with immediate death if they turn their backs. It 
is ſaid that the Siameſe do not, like moſt other Indian 
nations, take opium to inſpire them with courage ; the 
are unwilling to run ſuch hazards, for they think deat 


is equally to be dreaded, whether they drunk or 
tober. 
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Of the principal Places in Stam. 
„ bangs given the moſt material particulars in re- 


lation to the manners, cuſtoms, and government 

of Siam, with a deſcription of its capital, we ſhall take 

a view of the ſituation of the principal places of that king- 

dom, ſome of which have bcen curſorily mentioned in the 
courſe of this chapter, | 

Chantebon, or Liam, is ſituated at the mouth of a 


broad river, on the weſt fide of the gulf of Siam, in the 


twelfth degree of north latitude, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains that ſeparates Siam from Cambodia. 


Bancock is fituated in an iſland formed by the river | 


Menam, about twenty leagues to the ſouth of Siam ; be- 
tween this place and the laſt mentioned city are numbers 
of villages on both ſides of the river, with huts of bam- 
boo erected on pillars. At this place there is a flat, 
where it is cuſtomary for ſhips to put their' guns aſhore. 
All ſhips bound to Siam put in here to give an account 
from whence they came, as well as of their lading and 
complement ; and to pay the cuſtoms, an acquittance for 
which they ſhew at another place up the river, called 
Canon-Bantenau, within a league of the city of Siam; 
and then they have liberty to trade any where through the 
kingdom, paying only for their cocket, which they are 
obliged to do on the penalty of forfeiting the ſhip. 


Louvo, where the king ſpends nine or ten months in 


the year, is ſituated in about the latitude of fifteen de- 
recs, thirty minutes, nine or ten leagues from Siam. 
| ran. theſe two cities a canal is cut for the conveni- 


ence of paſſage, on each fide of which are vaſt plains 


of their 
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abounding with rice. The king's palace here is of brick, 
and of great extent, it conſiſting of two ſeparate piles of 
building, whoſe roofs are covered with yellow tiles that 
glitter in the ſun like gold; this edifice is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on an eminence a little to the eaſt of one of the 
branches of the Menam. The town is well ſupplied 
with proviſions, but is ſo populous that they are dearer 
there than in any other part of the kingdom. 

Prabat, a town which lies near ſixty-five miles to the 
north-eaſt of Louvo, is only famous for a mark in a rock, 
which is pretended to be an impreſſion made by the toot 
reat ſaint Sommona Codom, and thither the 
king of Siam annually goes in great pomp to pay his de- 
votions, 

Tenacerin, a populous city, and the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, is ſituated on a river alſo called 
Tenacerin, which falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is 
ſeated in a country that abounds with all the neceſſaries 
of life, and carries on a conſiderable trade. | 

Merjee is ſeated in an iſland near Tenacerin, one hun- 
dred and forty miles to the ſouth-welt of Siam, and is 
ſaid to be one of the beſt forts in the Indies; but of this 
place we ſhall give a more particular account, when, on 
treating of the trade of Siam, we ſhall mention the de- 
ſtruction of that commerce which was formerly carricd on 
by the Engliſh in this city. | 

Jonſalam is an iſland within a mile of the continent, 
between which is a good harbour for ſhipping. | 
Martaban, once an independent kingdom, but now 
ſubject to Siam, has Pegu on the north, Siam on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the bay of Bengal on the weſt; it is 
ſaid to extend three hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and an hundred and fifteen, where broadeſt, from eaſt to 
weſt, It has mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron and 
lead, and abounds with corn, medicinal herbs, oil of jeſ- 
ſamine, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruit. The in- 
habitants make a ſort of porcelain veſlels, varniſhed black, 
which is much eſteemed. The capital is a well-built po- 
pulous town, fituated in the bay of Bengal, in about the 
ſixteenth degree of north latitude : it has one of the beſt 
havens in the country, and was a rich trading place be- 
fore ſhips were ſunk at the entrance of the harbour, in 
order to choak it up; and beſides the whole country is 


ruined by the wars carried on between the kings of Pegy 
and Siam, 
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SECT. XII. 


Of the Religion of the Siameſe, containing a particular Ac- 
count of the Convents of the Talapoins of both - Sexes ; the 
| Kules of their Order, and Articles of their Belief. 


N the Siameſe language a temple is called pihan; but 
] the Portugueſe, from the Perſian word Poutgheda, 
which ſignifies a Pagan temple, call both theſe and the 
idols themſelves pagodas or pagods, and thus they are ge- 
nerally called by the Europeans in India. 

— Siameſe temple is ſeated in the midſt of a ſquare 
piece of ground encompaſſed with pyramids, and incloſed 


by a wall. Without this wall is another ſquare, which 
incloſes the former, and round it are the cells of the 
prieſts and prieſteſſes, which are frequently very nume- 
'rous, Thoſe cells, which the miſſionaries term a con- 
vent, are a number of ſingle houſes erected upon bam- 
boo pillars at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and the 
ſteeple of the pagoda is a wooden tower that ftands by it- 
ſelf near the temple, and has a bell without a clapper, 
which inſtead of ringing they beat upon with wooden 
hammers. Of the ſplendor of theſe ſtructures we have al- 
ready given ſome account in treating of the city of Siam. 
he talapoineſſes or nuns are in the ſame convents 
with the men, but being never admitted till they are of 
an advanced age, there is not ſuppoſed to be any danger 
of a criminal correſpondence, Indeed the conftitution of 


a pagan convent ſeems in ſeveral reſpects preferable to 
thoſe of the church of Rome; for in the firſt place nei- 
ther ſex is teized, and in a manner compelled to enter 


— 


into a cloyſter againſt their free conſent; young women 
are not admitted into them at all, and liberty is given 
: to 
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they are very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and even to ſuch 


| Leved by another, the people ſhewing their 
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to any perſon to return into the world, when they are 
tired of that ſtate of life, ö 

All the youth being educated by the talapoins, each 
df them has two or three nens or pupils, who alſo ſerve 
him while they continue in the convent: there are others 
who do not go. in for education, but live and grow old 
there in the character of a kind of lay- brothers. Theſe 
weed the gardens, and perform other ſervile offices, which 
it would be criminal for the talapoin himſelf to execute. 
Theſe nens have a common room in the convent for their 
ſchool, and there is another to which the people bring 
their alms on the days when the temple is ſhut, and here 
the talapoins aſſemble, and hold their conferences, 

To every convent there is a head or maſter, who in 
ſome houſes has greater privileges than in others, and are 
called ſancrats : theſe have the ſole power of admitting 
perſons into the order of talapoins, and of giving them 
the habit; but they have no juriſdiction over any of the 
talapoins who do not belong to their reſpective convents. 
The king, however, gives a new name to ſome of the 
principal ſancrats, on whom he alſo beſtows an umbrella, 
a chair, and ſome flaves to carry it; though the ſan- 
crats never uſe them, but when they wait upon his ma- 


jeſty. : 

The talapoins are obliged to lead auſtere lives by which 
it is ſuppoſed they atone for the ſins of the laiety. They 
live on alms, but muſt not eat in common, for every 
one lives upon what he himſelf procures by begging, yet 


Chriſtians as come to their convents, and on each ſide 
their gate have lodgings for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. | 

Of theſe talapoins there are two ſorts, one of the 
woods, the other of cities, the former lead much the 
ſevereſt lives. Both of them are, however, obliged to ce- 
libacy, on pain of being burnt, which the king takes 
care to have ſtrictly executed; for they enjoy great privi- 
leges, and being exempted from the fix months ſer- 
vice, he takes care to ſee that they _— obſerve the 
rules of their profeſſion, and have their ſhare of hard- 
ſhips, leſt the greateſt part of his ſubjects, tempted by 
the advantages they enjoy, ſhould become talapoins, 
and be thus rendered of no uſe to the ſtate. He there- 
fore has them ſometimes examined as to their ſkill in the 
Baly language, in which are written the precepts of 
their religion, and juſt before the arrival of the French 
ambaſſador at Siam, the king had diſmiſſed ſome thouſands 
of them for their ignorance; they being examined by one 
of his officers of ſtate; but the talapoins of the woods re- 
fuſe to ſubmit to the examination of any one who is not 
of their order, 

They not only educate children, but every new and 
full moon preach and explain the precepts of their relj- 
gion to the people in their temples, and during the time 
of the inundation, they preach every day from fix in the 
morning till noon, and from one in the afternoon till 
five in the evening. The preacher fits croſs-legged on 
2 couch or high bench, and when one is m_ he is re- 

ent to the 
doctrine, by ſaying, ** That is right, or fit to be done.“ 
After which they preſent their alms to the preacher, many 
of whom become very rich with the preſents they receive 
from the people. 5 

The Europeans call the time of the inundation the lent 
af the talapoins, for they eat nothing from noon, and 
when they do not faſt they eat only fruit in the afternoon, 
It is pretended that ſome of the Indians will faſt thirty or 
forty days without taking any thing beſides ſome ſmall 
liquors, in which a certain powder 1s infuſed: however, 
it is much eaſier to faſt in a hot country than in a cold 
one, nor are the effects of an empty ſtomach ſo pernicious 
there as among us. | 

When the rice harveſt is over the talapoins of the towns 

every night for three weeks together to watch in the 
Feds in ſmall huts made of the branches and leaves of 
trees, and in the day-time live in their cells. They en- 
camp in a ſquare nearly in the ſame order with that in 
which their cells ſtand by the temples, and have the hut 
of their ſuperior in the center. They do not like tra- 
vellers, make fires in the night to frighten away wild 
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ficient to preſerve them, Indeed they take care to pitch 
their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild beaſts 
chiefly haunt, and they who inhabit thoſe dangerous 
places, make fires like other people to keep off the wild 
beaſts; though the laity impute their fafety to their 
great holineſs. They imagine that a tyger will ſmell a 
{lceping talapoin, and only lick his hands and feet, and 
if they find the remains of one that has been killed, they 
either deny it to be a talapoin, or if that cannot be dif- 
puted, they pretend that he had tranſgreſſed the rules of 
his order ; for they imagine that the very brutes can di{- 
tinguiſh a ſaint from another man by the ſmell, Lou- 
biere, however, obſerves, that their woods are not fo 
dangerous as is imagined, fince many families of the laity, 
as well as the talapoins, have been forced by the rigour 
of the government to take refuge in them, 

Theſe talapoins go bare-heuded, and bare-foot, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the ſun ; but have yellow linen 
cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder, like a {houlder-be]ty 
and over all a large yellow cloth, that has its name from 
the rags and patches of which it is compoſed. "This hangs 
down both before and behind, and is girt about with a 
ſaſh four or five inches broad. They ſhave the hair of 
their heads, beards, and cye-brows, and have a broad 
leaf, which ſerves them inſtead of a fan or umbrella. 
The ſuperior is obliged to ſhave himſelf, becauſe no 
perſon is worthy to touch his head; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, a young talapoin muſt never ſhave an old one, 
though an old one may ſhave him : but when a talapoin 
grows too old to handle the razor, which is there made 
of copper, another may ſupply that office, but then he 
muſt firſt aſk a thouſand pardons, and declate how un- 
worthy he is of ſuch an honour, 

The talapoins waſh themſelves in the morning when 
they can but juſt diſcern the veins of their hands, and 
do not do it ſooner for fear they ſhould unknowingly 
drown ſome inſect. They are no ſooner dreſſed than 
they attend their ſuperior to the temple, where they ſpend 
two hours in chanting their devotions. Their hymns, 
if we may be allowed to call them ſo, are engraved with 
an iron pencil in the Baly tongue, on long leaves, about 
two fingers broad, and ſeveral of theſe being tacked to- 
gether at one end, make a book; but the people have no 
books of devotion and prayers. The talapoins, while 
they ſing, keep time with their leaf, or fan, as if they 
were fanning themſelves. Both the prieſts and people 
at their entering and leaving the temple proſtrate them- 
ſelves three times before the great idol with their heads 
to the ground. = | 

At the new and full moons the people waſh the tala- 
poins; and in every private family the children, without 
regard to age or ſex, waſh both their father and mother, 
grandfather and graudmother naked, 

The talapoins, after their morning's devotions, go into 
the city to beg, carrying with them an iron bowl in a 
linen bag, which they hang over their ſhoulders with a 
rope. They thus ſtand at the door of a houſe without 
aſking any thing, but the people ſeldom let them go away 
empty handed. At their return to the temple they offer 
what they receive to the idol, and having then ate their 
breakfaſt, ſtudy tifl dinner, and ſleep as is cuſtomary in 
hot countries. They afterwards inſtruct their pupils, and 
towards the evening, having ſwept and cleaned their 
temple, they ſpend two hours in finging their devotions, 
as in the morning, and then retire to reſt, ſeldom eating 
any thing but a little fruit. 5 

They never go out of their convents without proſtrat- 
ing themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſſing his feet. 
Their convents have gardens belonging to them; they are 
alſo endowed with cultivated lands, and the talapoins 
have ſlaves to manure them. Beſides theſe flaves they 
have, as hath bcen already obſerved, a kind of lay-bro- 
thers, who wear the ſame habit, only it is white, theſe 
receive the money given to the talapoins, it being a fin 
for them to touch any of it. "Theſe ſervants alſo look 
after their gardens and huſbandry, and tranſat all ſuch 
affairs as it is unlawful for a talapoin to be concerned 
in. 

When a ſuperior of a convent dies, another is elected 


by the ſociety, on account of his age and learning. When 


keaſts; for it is imagined that their ſanctity is alone ſuf- 
T4 


a perſon erects a temple, he appoints the {ſuperior of the 
| 71 convent, 
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afterwards erected, as other members are admitted, W hen 
a perſon deſires admiſſion, he firſt applies himſelf to 
the ſuperior of the convent, but receives his habit from 
ſome ſancrat: none are ever oppoſed in aſſuming the ha- 
bit, that being eſteemed highly criminal, and their pa- 
rents are commonly fo far from being againſt it, that they 
hire people to ſing and dance before them, when they 
lead their ſons to the convent to aſſume the habit; but 
neither the muſic nor the women muſt enter with them. 
The new elected talapoin has his head, beard, and eye- 
brows ſhaved, and the ſancrat having pronounced ſome 
pious ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion, he 1s 
ſhut up in his cell, and is never to fee a dance, or hear 
muſic more, | 

The talapoineſſes, who are eſteemed partly ſecular, 
and partly religious, may receive the habit from the ſu- 
periors of any convent, or even from the young pupils, 
without the conſent of a ſancrat, and if any of them are 
ſurpriſed with a man, they are not burnt as the talapoins 
are for entertaining a criminal commerce with women, 
but in this caſe are delivered to their relations to be baſ- 
tinadoed; for the talapoins muſt not ſtrike or chaſtiſe any 

rſon. 


Though all the Indian prieſts believe the doctrine of 
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convent, but builds only a cell for him. The reſt are 


— 


SLAM; 


As the Siameſe imagine that they can contribute to the 
relief of the deceaſed by thus ſupplying their wants, fo 
they alſo believe that the dead are capable of doing them 

ood or hurt, and accordingly pray to their departed 
triends, and do them all the honour they poſſibly can at 
their funerals, eſpecially to the ſpirits of their anceſtors, 
as high as their great grandfathers, imagining, that thoſe 
beyond them have ſuffered ſo many tranſmigrations, that 
— can hear them no more. | | 
| hey are not allowed to kill, to ſteal, to commit un- 
cleanneſs, to lie, or to drink intoxicating liquors : the 
firſt precept they extend ſo far, that they think it criminal 
not only to kill men and animals, but even vegetables, 
and therefore do not deſtroy the ſeed of any plant; but 
as the fruit does not affect the life, they think theme» 
ſelves at liberty to eat it, but always preſcrve the ſtone 
or kernel; nor will they eat the fruit before it is ripe, 
becauſe then the ſeed would never come to maturity, 
As they think every thing animated they will not cut 
down a tree, or break off the branches, Teſt they ſhould 
diſpoſleſs a foul of its habitation ; but when it is cut down 

or, a beaſt be killed, they make no ſcruple of ufing the 
one or eating the other, becauſe they imagine no miſchief 
can proceed from it. 


the metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of ſouls, yet 
in many other things they are not agreed, Some allow 
of marriage, others do not: ſome think it a fin to de- 
prive any animal of life, others make no ſcruple of it, 
and a third fort kill them _ for ſacrifice : ſome will 
eat any animal that dies of itſel 

| their hands, though they would no more put an animal 
to death than they would murder one of their own 
ſpecies. | 

The Indians bclieve that all nature is animated, and 
informed by a rational ſoul, and ſuppoſe the heavens, the 
earth, fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, Cities, and 
houſes are animated by ſome ſpirit, or genius, and all of 
them firmly believe that each man has paſſed through in- 
numerable ſtates, and that every ſoul that poſſeſſes a hu- 
man body, was confined to it in order to be puniſhed 
for miſdemeanors committed in ſome former life. This 
they infer from the obſervation, that the happieſt mor- 
tal has his pains and diſappointments; whence they con- 
clude, that the higheſt felicity is found in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration from the body: and the better to ſtrengthen their 
opinion of the ſoul's pre-exiſtence, ſome of the talapoins 
pretend to remember their ſeveral tranſmigrations. The 
alſo believe that the heavens, the earth, the plants, and 
every thing elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded 
by new heavens and a new earth; and they do not even 
ſcruple to affirm that they have ſeen the decay and re- 
vival of all nature. 

They imagine that the ſoul conſiſts of matter fo ſub- 
tile, as to be free from touch, and yet that after death 
it retains the human form, with ſomething iy 6 to 
the ſolid and liquid ſubſtances of which our bodies are 
compoſed, and that if a perſon dies by a wound he has 
received it may be ſeen in the aerial body, with the blood 
flowing from it; but though the ſoul be in their opinion 
material, they will not allow that it is periſhable, but 
that it animates ſome other creature, and is ſenſible of 
pleaſure and pain, and that it will at length re-enter an 
human body in a ſituation ſuitable to the behaviour of 
the ſoul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations. 

They not only maintain that departed ſouls ſucceſ- 
fively animate plants and animals; but believe that there 
are certain places beyond the viſible world where they 
ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed : that the happy ſhall aſcend 
far above the ſtars, while the miſerable ſhall be doomed 
to dwell as far beneath them. They uſually aſſign nine 
different regions, both of happineſs and miſery, each dit- 
fering in degree, the higheſt and loweſt being moſt ex- 
22 in their kind; and as they do not imagine that 
ouls paſs immediately from one ſtate to another, but are 
new born into whatever place they happen to go, ſo they 
are perſuaded that they ſhall want the ſame things as 1n 
this life, and therefore in ſome places burn their moſt 


— moveables, and even animals and flaves with 
em. 
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f, or is ready killed to 


As they imagine the ſoul reſides in the blood, they 
think it unlawſul to open a vein, or to make any inciſion, 
by which the blood may be ſpilt; and ſome carry this 
(cruple ſo far, that they will not wound a plant to ſet out 
its 2 

The Siameſe, however, have ways to evade moſt of 
the precepts enjoined by their religion : thus they ſay, 
that in war they are not the occaſion of the death of an 
enemy, but their enemies themſelves in advancing upon 
their ſhot ; for, as hath been obſerved, they always ſhoot 
ſomething ſhort of them. When the talapoins cat rice, 
which is a ſeed, they do not boil it theinſclyes ; but 
allow their ſervants to boil it, and kill the ſeed ; and then 
they think they may eat it without being guilty of any 
crime, 

The talapoins are not permitted to hear muſic, or to 
ſee plays or dancing ; they muſt uſe no perfumes, nor 
muſt they touch gold or ſilver, or meddle with any thing 
that has not an immediate relation to religion, A tala- 
poin muſt never borrow of a layman, or contract a 
triendſhip with him in hopes of receiving preſents ; he 
muſt not lend upon uſury, nor muſt he judge or cenſure 
his neighbours : he muſt neither buy nor ſell, nor muſt 


y | he ſet by what he begs one day for the next, but give 


what he does not eat to ſome animal, He may not look 
upon a woman with complacency, ſpeak to one in pri- 
vate, or {it near her; nor muſt he receive any thing from 
the hand of a woman, and therefore ſhe lays down her 
alms for the talapoin to take up. He is not to enjoy 
the indulgence of riding in a palanquin, or upon an ele- 
phant, or a horſe ; nor muſt he wear rich cloaths, or any 
colour but yellow; nor cat in gold or ſilver. If he 
laughs ral if he boaſts of his deſcent or learning, or 
| viſits any but his father, mother, brothers, or fiſters, they 
eſtcem it criminal. He is not to be angry; he muſt nog 
return railing for railing, nor threaten any man; but 
muſt behave with the greateſt decorum and modeſty, and 
in his dreſs be diſtinguiſhed by his neatneſs. 

It has been obſerved, that the Siameſe think there are 
nine degrees of happineſs or miſery to which departed 
ſouls may paſs; but in all theſe ſtates they imagine that 
they are born and die, they not being yet Kere. at theĩr 
ultimate happineſs: but after ſeveral tranſmigrations, in 
which a ſoul has performed a multitude of good works, 
they believe that it ſhall be at length exalted to an 
unchangeable ſtate of felicity, and, being exempted from 
future tranimigrations, ſhall enjoy eternal reſt, This is 
properly the heaven of the Indians; but they do not 
imagine that any ſouls will be eternally puniſhed in the 
diſmal abodes appointed for the evil genii; but ſuppoſe 
that if the ſoul be never ſufficiently purified, it will be 
deſtined to an eternal tranſmigration. 

When a perſon has merited this ſtate of endleſs felicity, 
they attribute to him invincible ſtrength of body, a per- 
fect ſkill in all ſciences, and think he will become a moſt 
perfect preacher of righteouſneſs ; after which they ” 


_ 


ſupport to the Indians under any calamity, and leſlens | 


he is taken out of their ſight, like a ſpark that is loſt 
in air; and to the memory of theſe imaginary perfect 
men they dedicate their temples. But the perſon who 
they ſuppoſe has ſurpaſſed all the men that ever lived in 
holineſs, and whom they therefore worſhip with the high- 
oft devotion, is Sommona Codom. Sommona ſigni- 
fies a talapoin of the woods, and Codom is his proper 
game. The books of the talapoins ſay, that he was the 
ſon of the king of Ceylon, and not only beſtowed all his 
eftate in charity, but pulling out his eyes, and killing 
his wife and children, gave them to the talapoins for 
food. They alſo imagine, that before his entrance into 
the ſtate of bliſs, he acquired a prodigious ſtrength of 
body, and had the power of working miracles, being 
able to enlarge his body to what fize he pleaſed, and 
then reduce it to ſo ſmall a point as to become inviſible. 
They ſay he had two prineipal diſciples, whoſe images 
they place behind his on their altars ; theſe are of a much 
inferior fize 3 he that is placed on his right hand is called 
Pra Mogla, and he on his left Pra Searabout ; and be- 
hind them, on the ſame altar, they place other images, 
repreſenting the officers of Sommona Codom's palace. 
They pretend that Pra Mogla, at the defire of the evil 

nit, overturned the earth, and took hell- fire into the 

low of his hand, in order to extinguiſh it; but find- 
ing it out of his power, he prayed to Sommona Codom 
to put it out; but he denied him, from the apprehenſion 
that mankind would abound in wickednels if the dread of 
this puniſhment was removed. 

It is remarkable that whatever power they preſcribe to 
Sommona Codom, they imagine he exerciſes it only over 
the Siameſe; without interfering with the concerns of other 
nations, and that every kingdom has its peculiar deity. 
It is alſo obſervable, that they do not conſider Sommona 
Codom as the perſon who firſt inſtituted their religion, 
but that he reſtored it after mankind had forſaken thoſe 
rules which were originally enjoined them. 

One of the moſt extraordinary particulars of the reli- 
gion of the Siameſe is their believing that all religions 
are good ; and that though they are extremely tenacious 
of the principles of their own, they allow an unbounded 
indulgence to others: but of this ſpirit of toleration we 
ſhall give a more full and particular account in treating 
of the Gentoos of India. 5 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that 
how extravagant ſoever the doctrine of the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls may appear, it is attended with ſeveral con- 
ſequences favourable to the cauſe of virtue. The pro- 
hibition of eating animal food is in that climate whole- 
ſome advice, and its creating a horror at the _ of blood 
makes them tender of ſhedding it. The aſſurance that 
they ſhall ſome time revive in a happier ſtate is a great 


the dread of their diſſolution ; hence the eunuchs, who 
there conſider themſelves as the moſt unhappy of man- 
kind, are extremely fond of this doctrine, 
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Of the Trade of Siam in general, now engroſſed by the King. 
An Account of the Engliſh Settlement at Merjee, and the 
Trade carried on by the Dutch at Siam. The Skill of the 
Siameſe in mechanic Arts, and of the Coins, Weights, and 
; of Siam. | x 


HE liberty of commerce which was formerly grant- 

ed to Siam invited great numbers of foreigners to 

ſettle among them; every nation was poſſeſſed of a different 
quarter of the city, and had a chief or conſul of their own 
chooſing, and a perſon appointed by the king to tranſact 
affairs with him; but nothing of conſequence was deter- 
mined without the prime miniſter. The Mahometans of 
the Mogul's dominions had formerly the beſt eſtabliſn- 
ment here, one of the miniſters being of that religion: 
the principal offices and governments were in their 
hands, and the king cauſed ſeveral moſques to be erected 
at his own expence ; the Siameſe who embraced the 
religion of Mahomet were alſo exempted from the fix 
months perſonal ſervice; but this miniſter falling into 


him, and all Mahometans were turned out of their em- 
ployments ; but they are ſtill allowed their moſques and 
the exerciſe of their religion. It is computed that there 
are now about four thouſand Mahometans at Siam, and 
as many Indian Portuguſe, or of the mixcd breed, which 
are very numerous on all the Indian coaſts, The num- 
ber of the Chineſe are at leaft equal to the others, and 
there are about as many Malayans : beſides, there are 
ſome of other nations ; but ſince the king has engroſſed 
= foreign trade, the richeſt merchants have retired from 
lam. 

Moſt part of the trade of Siam is engroſſed by the king, 
who even deſcends fo low as to fell goods by retail in 
ſhops by his factors. Thus he ſells to his ſubjects all 
their cotton cloths, which is the common wear of the 
people. He claims all the ore in the mines, and ſells it 
to foreigners. His ſubjects are obliged to ſell him all 
their ivory and arrack, which he likewiſe diſpoſes of to 
foreigners. Sapan-wood, lead, and falt-petre, alſo be- 
long to him; and ſulphur, gun-powder, and arms can 
only be had at the king's magazines, He ſometime; 
agrees with the Dutch to ſell them all the ſkins and 
furs the country affords at a ſet price, upon which his 
ſubjects are —_ to ſell to him firſt; but ambergris, 
brown ſugar, and ſugar-candy the merchants may, with- 
out reſtraint, purchaſe of his ſubjects. 

Formerly a thouſand veſſels, at leaft, annually traded to 
Siam, yet there are now hardly any beſides a tew Dutch 
barks, * none care to deal with the king, who will make 
his own terms; and as the produce of the country is not 
very conliderable, and foreigners are not allowed the liberty 
of trading either with one another, or with the na- 
tives, till the king has had the preference of all the 
beſt merchandize, it is not very advantageous trading 
thither, | 

At Merjec, a town ſituated on the banks of the Tena- 
ccrian, in the dominions of the king of Siam, were for- 
merly ſettled a conſiderable number of Engliſh free mer- 
chants. This place enjoys a good harbour, and the ad- 
jacent country produces rice, timber for building, tin, 
and elephants tceth, in which the above merchants drove 


a conſiderable commerce, till they were ordered from 


thence by the old Eaſt India company; who threatened 
the king of Siam with a war it he continued to harbour 
them. One Weldon was diſpatched to Rlerjce with this 
meſſage, who added the outrageous murder of ſome of 
the Siameſe to the inſolence with which he provoked the 
government. The people reſolving to be revenged for 
this barbarity, lay in wait for Weldon by night when he 
was aſhore. But he receiving notice of their deſign 
made his eſcape on board his ſhip; and the Siameſe 
miſſing him, vented their fury upon all the Engliſhmenz 
without exception, that fell into their hands, Seventy- 
fix were maſlacred in this manner, and ſcarce twenty eſ- 
caped to the ſhip, Till this time the Engliſh had been great- 
ly careſſed by the Siameſe, and promoted to places of the 
higheſt truſt in the government ; one was advanced to be 
head of the cuſtoms at Tenacerian and Merjee, and 
another promoted to the rank of admiral of the royal navy ; 
but a great revolution which fell out at this time in the 
Siameſe ſtate, and the jealouſics of the Engliſh company, 
cauſed moſt of the Engliſh merchants to diſperſe, ſome 
to Fort St. George, others to Bengal, and others to 
Achen. 

The Dutch company carry on a conſiderable trade here 
in tin, lead, elephants teeth, gum-lack, and deer ſkins. 
They have a factory about a mile below the city of Siam 
on the ſide of the river: the factor's houſe is extremely 
large, beautiful, and ſtrong; the lodging-rooms are ſtate- 
ly, and the warehouſes ſpacious, and ſtored with all ſorts 
of commodities, It was firſt built in the year 1634, and 
is moated round. Mallet obferves, that it is one of the 
fineſt houſes belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India company 
in theſe parts. 

Here are no particular handicraft trades, but every 
man underſtands ſomething of all; for as the king em- 
ploys half his ſubjects in any buſinets indifferently for 
ſix months in the year, ſhould any perſon be perfectly 
ignorant of what he is ſet about, he would ſuffer the 
baſtinado. On the other hand, none ftrive to excel, for 


Uſgrace, whe credit of thoſe of his rcligion ſunk with | 


fear of being retained in the king's ſervgge as long ” he 
lues. 
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lives, The moſt dreadful diſcouragement to all induſtry 
is the tyranny of the government, which will not permit 
a man to enjoy a fortune, ſhould he be able to _— it; 

ects are 


for whenever he is thought to be rich, his 
ſeized, 
The Siameſe are however indifferent carpenters; they 
know how to burn bricks and make the hardeſt cements, 
and are not unſkilful in maſonry. They are ſkilled in 
caſting metals, and in covering their idols, which are 
monſtrous maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of gold, 
filver, and copper : they alſo cover the hilts of ſwords 
and daggers, and ſome of the king's moveables, with theſe 
metals, and can gild a veſſel tollerably well. 

The people here are but very bad forgemen and only 
make uſe of caſt iron, Their horſes are never ſhod, and 
have but poor ſaddles and furniture ; for they have not 
the art of tanning leather. They make a little ordinary 
cloth, but no kinds of ſtuffs, either of wool or filk ; and 
yet they embroider very well. They have an extravagant 
method of painting, and, like the Chineſe, repreſent ani- 
mals that never had any exiſtence, and give men the moſt 
abſurd and hidcous proportions. 

The moſt common employment of the people is fiſhing, 
and thoſe who have money follow merchandize ; but the 
ſimplicity of manners, and neglect of ſuperfluities that 
appear very remarkably in the Siameſe, reſtrain them 
from following ſeveral mechanic arts and employments in 
which the Europeans buſy themſelves. 

Their retail traders in ſhops and markets are ſo diſtin- 


guiſhed by their honeſty, that the ſeller hardly counts 
poods he pur- 
-uropean buy 


the money he receives, or the buyer the 
chaſes by tale ; and when they obſerve the 

every trifle with caution, they laugh at their ſuperabun- 
dant care, 
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Their markets begin at five in the evening, and laſt til} 
eight or nine at night. 6 

They have but one ſort of ſilver coin, called a tycaly 
theſe are all made in the fame form, and have the ſame 
impreſſions, but ſome are leſs than others; they are of 
the figure of a cylinder, and have a ſtamp on each fide, 
with odd characters, which none of our travellers haye 
been able to explain. "Thoſe on one fide are included in 
a ring, and thoſe on the other in the figure of a heart, 
The tycal is worth three ſhillings and three half-pence, 
They have ne gold or copper money, the farmer is rec. 
koned among their merchantable commodities, and ig 
twelve times the value of ſilver, 

The ſhells called cowries, or what we call black-moory 
teeth, ſerve to purchaſe little matters, and differ in their 
price according as they are more or leſs plentiful ; bug 
their value at Siam is generally eight hundred for a 
penny. They buy muſlin, and linen by the piece, and 
none but thoſe who are very poor buy it by the ken or 
cubit. They have, however, a fathom, which they uſe 
in building, and in meaſuring their roads and canals; 
and their roads are marked with a ſtone at the end of every 
mile. 5 / 

For grain and liquors they uſe the ſhell of the cocoa- 
nut, and as theſe are very unequal, they meaſure theig 
capacity by the number of cowries they contain. I 
have likewiſe a kind of wicker meaſure, called a fat, wit 
which they meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids z but 
there being no ſtandard for them, the buyer ſometimes 
meaſures their capacity by his cocoa-ſhells, Their 
weights are no more certain than their meaſures ; for 
theſe are uſually pieces of money, which are often 
light. | 
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Of the Peninſula of MALACCA. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Peninſula, and of the Ve- 
getables and Animals of the Kingdom of Malacca, with ſome 
Account of its Inhabitants. 


HIS peninſula ſome authors ſuppoſe to have been 
formerly joined to the iſland of Sumatra, and to be 
the Aurea Cherſonefus of Ptolomy. It is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Siam | ag which extends 
into the peninſula, the ſouthern part being ſubject to the 
king of Siam; on the weſt by the ſtreights of its own 
name, which divide it from Sumatra ; and on the eaſt and 
fouth by the Indian ſea, It extends from about the ſe- 
cond to about the eleventh degree of north latitude, and 
is ſuppoſed to be about four hundred and ſixty miles from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt. 


The peninſula of Malacca is divided into ſeveral petty | 


kingdoms, ſome of which are tributary to the king of 
Siam, and others are independent ſtates. 

The above kingdoms, which are fo diminutive as 
fcarcely to deſerve the name, are Malacca, Jahore, Sin- 
capour, Patana, Pahan, Tringano, Pera, Queda, and 
Ligor. We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Malacca, 
which gives name to the peninſula, and is ſituated on its 
fouthern extremity. ; | 

The coaſts of thekingdom of Malacca are flat, marſhy, 
and unwholeſome ; and the inland part of the country is 
covered with mountains and deſarts that produce nothi 
for exportation but elephants teeth, a little tin, and few 
neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants, except 


what is planted in the gardens, and ſome rice and peaſe 


among the mountains. The people are, however, daily 
ſupplied with proviſions from Sumatra and Bengal; and 


The pine apples of this country ate eſteemed the be 


| 


* 


- the wheat is brought from Java, Cambodia, and 
iam, | 
Befides the fruits common in India, they have the 
man , a delicious fruit, nearly reſembling an apple; 
the rhind is thick and red, and when dried is a good 
aſtringent; its kernels reſemble cloves of garlic, and art 
of an agreeable taſte, but very cold. . 
The ramboſtan is about the ſize of a walnut, and has 
a tough ſkin beſet with capillamMts, within which is 2 
=. agreeable pulp. 1 
he durian is alſo an excellent fruit; for though it 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, it is grateful to the palate: the 
rind is thick and yellow, and its pulp reſembles thick 
cream, but is more delicious, It is eſteemed hot and 
nouriſhing to ſuch a degree as to be eſteemed a provo- 
cative, and, inſtead of cauſing a ſurfeit, it fortifies the fto» 
mach, | | | 
Here is alſo plenty of cocoas, oranges, lemons, limes, 
ſugar-canes, and mangoes, particularly a ſpecies of the 
latter, called by the Dutch a ſtinker, from its being very 
offenſive to the ſmell and taſte, Here is a tree called the 
mournirig-tree, becauſe its flowers cloſe in the * 
In 
the world, and are beſides not fo apt to give a ſurfeit as 
others, There is alfo plenty of aloes, and a few cinna- 
mon- trees; but they are inferior to-thoſe of Ceylon. 
There are here tygers, elephants, wild boars, and plenty 
of ſwine ; but the other cattle are few, and bcing gene- 
rally lean, they are ſupplied from other countries. T hey 
_ wild and tame fowl, ſeveral ſorts of game, and plenty 
of fiſh. 
The inhabitants both of the kingdom and peninſula of 
Malacca are called Malayans, and are very tawny. 
men go naked, except wearing a piece of tuff 1 
i thei, 
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their waiſt, to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
| ceal, and yet they adorn themſelves with gold, bracelets 
and ear-rings, ſet with precious ſtones; The women wear 
Glk ſkirts, which are ſometimes embroidered with gold ; 
and have long hair, which they anoint with the oil of the 
cocoa-nuts, and adorn the jewels. They are extremely 
proud, and demand more reſpe& than other Indian women, 
in, yet are ſaid to be very wanton. 


art. Some authors ſay, there is a people here who ſleep 
ce, moſt part of the day, and do all their buſineſs by night. 
ee- Theſe reſemble the Europeans, both in their ſhape and 
is complexion. Their hair is of a yellowiſh colour, and 


their feet turn inwards, Theſe are probably the inland 


org inhabitants, called by captain Hamilton the Monocaboes, 
ieir which are much whiter than the Malayans of the low- 
but lands, and are eſteemed a ſavage and barbarous people : 
r 2 their greateſt pleaſure is ſaid to conſiſt in doing miſchief 


to their neighbours; for which reaſon the peaſants about 
the city of Malacca ſow all their grain in gardens, in- 
cloſed with hedges, and deep ditches. 

The Malayan language is eſteemed the fineſt in all 
the Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the French 
in Europe. It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it has no 
inflections either in the nouns or the verbs. This ren- 
ders the Malayans well known in the Eaſt, though their 
country is wy rich on account of their commerce with 


it the Chineſe. A dictionary of this language has been pub- 
but liſhed in London by captain Bowry. 

nes | 

weir 
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77 the City of Malacca ;, its being taken by the Portugucſe, 
and the Manner in which the Datch made themſelves 
Maſters of it. A dejeription of the city, and its Inhabi- 


fants. 


bf then city of Malacca is ſituated at the the bottom of a 
bay, where the ſtreights of Malacca are not above 
three leagues broad; and though the oppoſite ſhore of 
Sumatra be very low, it may be ſeen from thence in a 
clear day; the fn which ſeparates that iſland being ge- 
nerally as calm as a pond, except when ruffled with 
ſqualls of wind, which are generally very violent, but 
not laſting, It is ſituated in two degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and one hundred degrees eaſt longitude 
from London: and, according to Martiniere, is three 


the hundred and forty Spaniſh leagues from Ceylon, three 
le hundred and eighty from China, and one hundred and 
od fifty from Achen. It received its name from a fugitive 
are 


prince, who, after being expelled by the kings of Sin- 
capora and Siam, put himſelf at the head of the Saletes 
who lived by fiſhing on the coaſt, and the Malayans who 
inhabited the mountains; and, by their aſſiſtance, plant- 
ed a colony here, to which he gave the name of Malakka, 
which ſignifies the wanderer. 

According to Nieuhoff it was founded about two 
hundred and fifty years before the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe, who difcovered this country in 1509, and in 
i511 Alphonſo Albuquerque made himſelt maſter of the 
city, after a brave reſiſtance, and plundered it of effects 
to the value of one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
land pieces of eight; and, not contented with this 
booty, had the cruelty to put the king to death. This 


ry was ſo reſented by the king of Siam, and the other 
4 neighbouring princes, that they afterwards took the 
t. 


city by ſtorm, but ſuffered the Portugueſe to eſcape by 
ſea. They, however, afterwards retook it, and built 
the caſtle, with three churches and a chapel within the 
fort, and one without; a conſiderable number of mo- 
ralteries, and a noble college for the jeſuits: and in 
their time the inhabitants were ſaid to amount to twelve 
thouſand, including the places under the juriſdiction of 
the city. In 1606 the Dutch, ſupported by the forces of 
the king of Jahore, began to diſturb the Portugueſe in 
their pal Ben; and, after thirty-five years of continual 
hoſtilities, took it from them in 1641. But as the man- 
ner in which they obtained the poſſeſſion of this city 
was ſomewhat extraordinary, it will be proper to give a 
particular account of this event, 
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The Dutch, being informed that great diſputes had 
ariſen between the Portugueſe inhabitants and the king 
of Johore, immediately conceived hopes of reducing it. 
For this purpoſe they fitted out a ſtrong fleet at Batavia; 
for the ſtreights of Malacca, with a conſiderable body of 
land-forces on board, and ſtruck up an alliance with the 
king of Jahore, offenſive and defenſive; as long as the 
ſun and moon gave light to the world ; on which that 
prince laid ſiege to the fort by land with twenty thou- 
ſand men, while the Dutch blocked it up by ſea; but 
finding that they were unable to take it by force, and 
that reducing it by famine would take up conſiderable 
time, they had reconrſe to fraud. Hearing that the 
governor was a ſordid avaricious fellow, and much 
hated by the garriſon; the Dutch, by ſecret conveyance, 
tampered with him by letters; offering him great 
wealth, on condition of his contributing towards the 
reduction of the fort. At length the price was fixed ; 
eighty thouſand pieces of eight were to be the reward of 
his treachery ; he was to be ſafely carried to Batavia in 
their fleet, and be made a free denizen of that city. 
Upon this he ſent ſecret inſtructions to the Dutch to 
make an attack upon the eaſt ſide of the fort, and then 
calling a council, declared he had a mind to circumvent 
the Dutch by ſuffering them to come cloſe to the walls 
of the fort, and then to fire briſkly on them from all 
quarters, and deſtroy them at once. Accordingly the 
Dutch made their approaches without moleſtation, and 
even placed their ladders, The garriſon ſent meſſage 
after meſſage, to let the governor know the danger they 
were in for want of orders to fire, and to make a fally 
as was agreed in council ; but he delayed till the Dutch, 
getting into the fort, drove the guard from the eaſt gate, 
and, opening it, received the reſt of their army; who 
were no ſooner entered, than they gave no quarter to any 
that were in arms, and marching tewards the governor's 
houſe, where he thought himſelf ſecure by the treaty, 
they baſely murdered him to ſave the eighty thouſand 
pieces of eight. 5 

The city of Malacca is large, populous, and encom- 
paſſed with a ſtone wall and baſtions; the houſes are 
cloſe built, and ſeveral of the ſtreets are handſome, 
ſpacious, and planted with trees on both fides. Some 
of the houſes are of ſtone, but they are principally built 
of bamboos. The Dutch have demoliſhed the noble 
college which belonged to the jeſuits, but have preſerved 


| the church belonging to it for the exerciſe of their re- 


ligion: this being placed on the top of a hill may be 
ſeen up or down the ſtreights at a good diſtance, and a 
flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple, on which a flag is 
hoiſted on the appearance of any ſhip. Another of the 
churches, which had the name of Miſericordia, they 
converted into a magazine. Near the church on 
which the flag is fixed 1s a fort, which commands both 
the town and road, and is commonly garriſoned by two 
hundred Europeans, The only paſſage to it is by a 
draw-bridge. It is both large and ſtrong, one-third of 
its walls being waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt ſecured 
by the river, which runs through a deep ditch. The 
houſe of the governor is both beautiful and convenient ; 
and there are ſeveral other good houſes both in the fort 
and in the city. The harbour being one of the beſt in 
that part of the world, on account of its being ſafe in all 
ſeaſons, is frequented by veſlels from moſt parts of 
the Indies. While it was in the poſſeſſion of the Por- 
tugueſe, it was, next to Ormus and Goa, the richeſt cit 

in the Indies, and a place of rendezyous for their ſhips 
from China, Japan, the Spice Iſlands, &c. as well as a 
oreat mart for gold and precious ſtones. Before the 
Dutch made Batavia the emporium of their trade, it was 
the ſtaple of theſe parts for all the rich commodities of 
Coromandel, Peru, Siam, Banda, the Moluccas, and 
all the neighbouring countries and iflands, and was 
therefore frequented by vaſt numbers of foreign mer- 
chants : but now it has no great trade; yet Mr, Lockyer 
ſays, they have two or three ſhips a year from the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements on the coaſt and bay of Bengal with 
opium, flight ſilks, calicoes, &c. which they ſell here 
and make profitable returns in long-pepper, benjamin, 


L 


canes, rattans, and gold, which laſt is had here at reaſon- 
| U u 


able 


— 


. 
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able rates ; but this trade is carried on by the connivance 
of the governor, council, and fiſcal, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to prevent it: however, the ordinary charges of the fort 
and garriſon are ſaid to be equal to the profits made here 
by the Dutch. 

The other inhabitants are the Chineſe, Moors, Por- 
tugueſe, and a few Americans, The beſt ſhops are thoſe 
of the Chineſe ; theſe are well ſtocked with the produce 
of their own country ; there are three or four great Ma- 
hometan merchants; but the natives live very meanly in 
the ſuburbs. They reſemble thoie of Achen, and are 
very neglizent in their affairs. The river is very broad, 
and at high water is brackiſh ; but is freſh at low- water, 


when the thore is ſo muddy that there is no landing. 


The inhabitants have {tore of fowl, fiſh, fruit, and roots, 
but there is little paſturage. 


SECT, ML. 
Of the Kingdom of JOHORE. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. Its Inhabitants, and an 
Account of Fohore Lami, the Capital, Of the Town ana 


land of Sincapora, and the Jehare Iſlands, 

HE next country to the north of Malacca is the 
F 5 territory of the king of Johore, which is waſhed 
both on the eaſt and weſt by the Indian ocean, and 1s 
about eighty Icagues broad and one hundred in length, 
from the town of Pera on the north to Point Romano, 
the ſouthern cape of all the continent of Aſia, it being 
lituated in one degree north latitude, 

This is a very woody country, and has plenty of 
lemons, very large citrons, pepper, and the other com- 
mon fruits of the Indies; it has allo aquila-wood and 
canes : the country likewiſe produces gold, tin, and ele- 
phants teeth; and among the cattle are buffaloes, wild 
boars, cows, and dcer. 

'The common people wear only a piece of ſtuff hang- 
ing down before, but thoſe in better circumſtances have 
calicoe ſhifts, with a filk head-band and girdle, and by 
their ſides have poniards adorned with precious ſtones. 
They paint their nails yellow, and thoſe of the greateſt 
quality wear them longeſt. 

The people who inhabit the inland part of the coun- 
try live chiefly on ſago, on fruits that are ripe at all 
ſcaſons of the year, on roots of which they have great 


plenty, and on poultry. But thoſe who live on the ſea- | 
coaſt feed chiefly upon fiſh and rice brought thither from 


Siam, Cambodia, and Java. 

They are ſaid to be naturally brave, but laſcivious 
and proud; the only people among them remarkable for 
their induſtry are the Chineſe, who reſide in their 
g eat towns, of whom there are ſuppoſed to be about one 
tiguſand families ſettled in the Johore dominions, beſides 
a much greater number who carry on a foreign trade with 
them. | 

The capital of this kingdom, which is called Johore 
Lami, is atuated on a river twenty-one leagues ſouth of 
Malacca, This was a conſiderable city before it was 
deſtroyed by the Portugueſe in 1603, when the king, 
being driven from it, built another city in 1609 higher 
up the river, which he called Batuſabar, and to which 
the Dutch coutributed out of the ſpoils they had taken 
from the Portugueſe on their driving them out of the 
country. At the entrance of the river are two iſlands in 
the form of ſugar-loaves. The town is divided into two 
parts, the one thirteen hundred paces and the other five 
hundred in compaſs, and contains about four thouſand 
fighting men. The houſes, which are built along the 
bank of the river, are of free-ftone, raiſed on piles eight 
or ten feet high, and have a noble appearance. 

The natives are a mixture of Pagans and Mahometans, 
who are ſupplied with prieſts from Surat. Their money 
is a gold coin, called macy, worth about three thillings 
and fix-pence ſterling, and a coupang, which is one 
quarter of a macy. | | 

The town and iſland of Sincapour, or Sinapore, are 
ſituated at the ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula, and 
give name to the ſouth-eaſt part of the ſtreights of Ma- 
lacca, Nieuhoff ſays, that it is twenty leagues, but 
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others ſay that it is a hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Malacca. Before the building of this laſt city Sin- 
capour had a king of its own : it was then the principal 
trading town on the coaſt, on account of its lying in 
the centre of trade, and its having goed rivers and ſafe 
harbours, ſo conveniently ſituated, that all winds ſerve 
ſhipping to come in and go out of them. It has a 
mountain of the fame name, which produces excellent 
diamonds. The foil of this country is black and fat, and 
the woods abound in timber fit for maſts and for build- 
ing. Large beans grow wild, and are not inferior to 
= belt in Europe; as do alſo ſugar-cancs of a prodigious 
1ZC, 

To the north-caſt of Cape Romano lie the Johore 
iſlands, which are the principal of thoſe on the eaſtern 
coaſt : theſe are Pula-Tingi, Pulo-Aure, Pulo- Piſang, 
Pula-Timoun, and Linga; which laſt, Nieuhoff ſays, 
abounds with ſago, but has no rice, and has about three 
thouſand inhabitants: and all theſe iſlands in general pro- 
duce goats, poultry, and ſome fruit; but no commodities 
proper tor exportatron, 

Pulo-Aure, or the iſland of Aure, is inhabited by 
Malayans, who profeſs the religion of Mahomet, and 
are ſaid to form a kind of republic, at the head of which 
is a Captain, or leader, of their own chooſing. The 
iſland abounds with refreſhments of every kind, and 
chiefly conſiſts of five or fix mountains, in which are 
many plantations of cocoa-trees, It is extremely popu- 
lous ; ſettlements are diſperſed through the country; but 
the marricd women and maids are never ſeen abroad, 
Commodotics are here not purchaſed with money, but 
with iron, with which the inhabitants make militar 
weapons ; and more eſpecially tools for building houſcs, 
and tilling the ground. "They have canoes formed only 
of three pieces of wood, and have the character of being 
an humane, friendly, and ſincere people, remarkable for 
their honeſty, | 

Pulo-Limoun, or Timon, borders on the country 
of Pahan, and is the ſafeſt as well as the largeſt and 
higheſt of all the Johore iſlands ; it is extremely pleaſant, 
its mountains being covered with trees, and its valleys 
watered with clear ſtreams. It produces the beſt betel, 
of which the Javans fetch great quantitics. 

Pulo-Piſang, or the iſland of Piſang, is three leagues 
ſouth-eaſt from 'I'imoun, and has a town of the ſame 
name, where there is good anchoring. The iſland is well 
ſupplied with refreſhments and good water. 


S 80-3: IV. 
Of P ATA A. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce, Its Capital of the jun? 
Name deſcribed, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. The 
Poren of the King, and the Trade carried on there. 


TATANA is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of the gulph 


of Siam, and had once an Engliſh and Dutch fac- 
tory. It abounds with wild buffaloes, and is about ſixty 
leagues in length. It is governed by its own magiſtrates, 
yet pays the king of Siam a kind of annual homage by 
preſenting him a gold flower worth fifty crowns, The 
port, which is about two leagues from the town, had 
formerly a very great trade; it being the ſtaple for Surat 
ſhipping, and carrying on a conſiderable commerce from 
Goa, Malabar, Coromandel, China, Tonquin, Cam- 
bodia, and Siam; but the merchants, finding that rob- 
bers and murderers were under no reſtraint, turned their 
trade into another channel, which was of ſingular ad- 
vantage to Batavia, Siam, and Malacca. 

Patana abounds with all the grain and fruits of the 
Indies, beſides ſome tranſplanted from China, and each 
month has its peculiar fruit. 

Here are tygers, elephants, apes, wild-boars, and other 
wild and tame beaſts, fowls, ducks, and beautiful tur- 
tle-doves that have as fine colours as the peacock : 
they have plenty of turtle, oyſters, and craw- fin. I he 
apes and wild-boars do incredible miſchief to the fields; 
the inhabitants therefore kill as many of the latter as 
they can; but, as they cat no ſwine's fleſh, they bury 


the carcaſes. | 
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The town, which is encompaſſed on the land ſide by 

5, is about half a league in length, but is narrow 
and fortified with wooden paliſadoes as tall as the main- 
maſt of a ſhip. The houſes are built of cane and wood. 
The ſuburbs, which are alſo long and narrow, are 
watered by a fine ſtream, and here the king has a palace 
incloſed with paliſadocs. In this town the Mahome- 
tans have ſtately moſques, and the Gentoos ſeveral 
temples. | 

The inhabitants of this city are of a ſwerthy com- 
plexion, well ſhaped, proud, but obliging to their friends; 
but they have an averſion to wine and ſtrong drink. 
They have as many wives and concubines as they can 
maintain, and let out their daughters and female flaves 
to forcigners for ſo much a month ; and by this infamous 
commerce the nobility make great profit. 

According to Nieuhoft, the king is able to bring 
eighteen thouſand men into the field: This country has 
more ſhips than any of the neighbouring nations. The 
Chineſe are the chief manufacturers and traders: they 
bring here porcelain, ſtoves, kettles, lock-ſmith's-ware, 
dry and falt-fiſh, calicoes, &c. in return for which they 
receive ſeveral forts of wood, cordaye made of cocoa- 
nut- ſhels; the ſkins of butfaloes, oxen, rabbits, and 
hares; cocoa-nut oil, rice, green-peaſe, ſeveral forts of 
fruit, and edible birds-neſts. 


SET. SF. 
Of the King dims of PAHAN and TRANGANO. 


Their Situation and Produce, The Capitals of thaſe Countries 
deſcribed d 


AHAN, which is ſituated one hundred and fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Maiacca, is the capital of a king- 

dom to the ſouth of Patana, ſituated twelve miles up a 
river of the ſame name, which has a pretty large iſland 
at its mouth that divides it into two channels; This 
river is a mile broad, but ſo full of ſhoals that it is diffi- 
cult, even at high water, for a ſhip of thirty tons bur- 
then to get up to the town, This river, in which there 
is abundance of gold-duſt, waſhes the foot of Malacca- 
hill, and along the ſides of it pepper is planted, for ex- 
portation, The country on its banks is low, woody, 
and ſtored with wild game and fruits, and in the river 
and the ſca are excellent fiſh, but the air is not reckoned 
very healthful. | | 

'The nobility alone live in the city of Pahan, and the 
common people in the ſuburbs; the city is therefore 
very ſmall, and is ſurrounded with a fence formed of 
the trunks of trees joined together about four fathoms 
high, and has a baſtion at each corner; the ſtreets, being 
hedged in with reeds, and planted with cocoas and other 
trees, reſemble ſo many gardens. The houſes are gene- 
rally built of recds and ſtraw, but the king's palace is of 
wood, | 

Captain Hamilton informs us, that the king earneſtly 
expreſſed his defire that the Engliſh would ſettle there; 
and told him, that Pahan might be made a place of great 
trade, were there ſhipping to carry off the pepper and 
tin which his country could furniſh; adding, that one 
hundred and fifty men would be ſufficient to curb his own 
rebellious ſubjects and their allies the Bougies; but that 
none in that country ever put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch, who would not be glad to ſhake it 
off again. - 
The next country to this is Trangano, which is ex- 
tremely pleaſant and healthful, and affords a fine land- 
ſcape from the ſea, The hills, which gently riſe, and 
are of a moderate height, are covered with ever-greens 
that bear a varicty of delicious fruits, as durions, oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoſtans, ramboſtans, mangoes, and 
letchees; and in the valleys are corn, pulſe, and ſugar- 
canes; but the Malayans, being too lazy to cultivate 
the earth, this is performed by the Chineſe. "Phe coun- 
try alſo produces pepper and gold, which are chicfly ex- 
ported by the Chincle. 

The fineſt fiſh come from the neighbouring ſeas into 


its river, and are caught in the months of July and 
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Auguſt: but from October. to March the river is ſhut up 
by a bar formed by the impetuoſity of the great ſcas, 
which the north-eaſt monſoons produce near that ſhore, 
Their poultry are large, plump, and ſweet; but beef is 
ſcarce, except that of the buffaloe, of which there is 
plenty. | 

The city of Trangano, in which the king of the 
country reſides, is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of the 
above-mentioned river ncar the ſea. The houſes, Which 
amount to about a thouſand, are not formed into regular 
ſtreets, but ſcattered ten or twenty in a place at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, forming many ſeparate villas. 
Above half of the inhabitants are Chineſe, who trade to 
leveral of the neighbouring countries. 


SECT. . 


Of PERA, the land PuLoDINGING, QUeEDA, and L1coks 
Their Situation, Produce, and the Mancrs of the Inhabitants. 


ERA, or Perach, is ſituated at the bottom of a bay 
one hundred and fifty-four miles north-weſt of 
Malacca, in four degrees forty minutes north latitude, 
and one hundred and two degrees ten minutes eaſt lon- 


| gitude from London, near a river that diſcharges itſelf 


into the ſtreights of Malacca, This is the capital of a 
kingdom of the fame name, and abounds with more 
tin than any country in India. It has very high moun- 
tains, thick woods, and frightful deſarts, which abound 
with rhinoceroſes, wild elephants, buffalces, tygers, 
and ſerpents; and the rivers are infeſted by crocodiles. 
According to Captain Hamilton this is properly a part of 
the kingdom of Johore ; but the government, when he 
was there, was a kind of anarchy; and the people, who 
are Mahometans, are fo untractable, treacherous, and 
barbarous, that no European nation can keep a factory 
there with ſafety, as the Dutch experienced when they 
ſettled a factory and erected a fort at Pulodingding, an 
_ at the mouth of the river Pera, but were all cut 
off, : 

Accoreving to Dampier and Nieuhoff, this iſland is 
mountainous, and well ſupplied with ſprings of water. 
It has large timber, and trees proper for maſts and ſail- 
yards. Theſe trecs are tall, and have a red wood, valued 
for its beauty by the Indians, who make curious works of 
it. The iſland has ſeveral good bays, excellent water, 
and plenty of fowl and fiſh, particularly turtle, and a 
ſmall fort of very good oyſters, which often hang in 
cluſters to the branches of trees that grow by the ſides of 
the water. Here are likewiſe many wild boars, that ſwim 
hither from the neighbouring continent to feed on the 
roots; but the coaſt is infeſted with a venomous flat 
fiſh, called a ſca-qualm, that is dangerous to thoſe of 
the inhabitants who waſh in the fea, by cauſing inflam- 
mations wherever they touch : they are about the fize of 
4 common plate ; their fleſh is ſoft like a jelly, on their 
backs are red and purple ſpots, and there are eight teats 
on their bellies. | 

Queda, or Keda, is a ſea-port town, one hundred and 
thirty miles from Patana, on the weſt fide of the Penin- 
ſula, and is the capital of a country which has alſo the 
title of a kingdom; but its territory 1s ſmall, and the 
people poor. It is ſituated in a good foil, watered by 
ſeveral brooks that come from a navigable river, ſaid to 
abound with crocodiles, The poor, proud, and beg- 
garly king, ſays Captain Hamilton, never fails to vile 
toreign merchants as ſoon as they arrive in this port, 


and expects preſents from them when they repay his 


viſit; in return for which his majeſty will honour the 
foreigners with a feat near his ſacred perſon, and chew- 
ing a little betel put it out of his mouth on a little gold 
ſaucer, which his page hands to the foreigner, who muſt 
take it with all poſſible reſpect, and chew the royal 
morſel after him, for the refuſal would be attended with 
danger. ; 
Ligor the capital of a country of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in one hundred degrees twenty-five minutes caſt 
longitude from London, and in eight degrees north 
latitude, It is ſubject to Siam, On the coaſt is a ſmall 


iſland 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ava. 


ifland alſo called Ligor. The Dutch have à factory | which is ſituated about two miles above the factory, is 
here that carries on a confiderable trade in tin and pep- | built of bamboos and thatched with reeds, and has many 
per; the country producing abundance of the former, | Pagan temples with lofty and flender ſteeples. 


all of which they engroſs to themſelves. The town, 
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XXI. 


Of the Empire of A VA, including PE OU, ARAC AN, and TIPRA. 


Ser. 

Tis Situation and Baundaries: the Manner in which Pegu was 
ruined and rendered ſubjec to the King of Ava. A ſhort 
Deſcription of the Cities of Pegu and Syriam. 


HE empire of Ava is placed by Monſieur de Liſle 
| between the latitude of fifteen and twenty-eight 
degrees north, and is bounded by Tibet on the north, 
on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Laos and Siam, on the 
weſt by Bengal and its gulph, and on the ſouth by the 
Indian ſea. 

The greateſt part of this territory was formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the king of Pegu; but that monarchy has been 
deftroyc by two powerful kings of Ava and Siam; the 
former of whom is abſolute ſovereign both of Ava and 
Pegu, and has ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates tributary 
to him. ; 

Thoſe who have travelled through the Eaſt give but 
little information about the king:om of Ava, though 
they pretend it is twice as large as that of France, They 
only obſerve, that the immenle riches of the king appear 
in the ſplendor of his palace, which, though of vaſt ex- 
tent, is for the moſt part adorned with gilding. 

Whatever is related by hiſtorians of the kingdom of 
Pegu is drawn from Gaſpar Balbi, a rich Venetian 
merchant, who traded thither in 1576; and ſuppoſing 
him endowed with ever ſo great a portion of judgment 
and veracity, his account of that country can give but 
little idea of its preſent ſtate: we ſhall therefore take our 
account of Pegu chiefly from Captain Hamilton, who 
viſited that kingdom, and became inſtructed in the man- 
ners of the people, partly by the inhabitants themſelves, 
and partly by the informations he obtained from ſome of 
the Engliſh company at Fort St. George who traded 
thither. The cauſe which produced the ruin of the 
kingdom of Pegu, with Martavan, and ſome others un- 
der its dominion, was told to Mr. Hamilton by ſome 
Peguans, in ſeveral diſcourſes he had with them on that 
ſubject. 

A ſtrict friendſhip for a long time ſubſiſted between 
the kings and ſubjects of Pegu and Siam, who being 
next neighbours, carried on a great trade with each 
other, till the ſixteenth century: but a Pegu veſſel be- 
ing at Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom, when rea- 


dy to depart, anchored one evening near a ſmall temple 


a few miles below the city, when the maſter and ſome 
of the crew going there to worſhip, ſaw a little well- 
carved image of the god Samſay, and finding the tala- 
poins negligent, ſtole that idol, and carried it to Pegu. 
Thoſe prieſts miſſing the little idol, lamented their loſs 
to all the neighbouring talapoins, and by their advice 
carried their complaints to the king of Siam; and there 
happening to be a ſcarcity of corn that year, the cala- 
mity was imputed by the prieſts to the loſs of the god 
Samſay. The king of Siam now ſent an embaſſy to his 
brother of Pegu, deſiring the reſtitution of the image, 
whoſe abſence had been attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences: but the king of Pegu refuſing to comply with 
his requeſt, a bloody war enſucd between the two king- 
doms, in which the king of Siam ravaged the country, 
and annexed the inland countries of Pegu to his own 
dominions, 

The king of Pegu, in this diſtreſs, invited the Por- 
tu, ueſe to his aſſiſtance, whoſe name began to be dread- 


ed in India, and by the great encouragement he gave 
them, got about one S volunteers into his ſer- 
vice: the uſe of fite- arms being then unknown in thoſe 
parts, they ſpread terror wherever they came, and drove 
the Stamele out of the country. The king of Pegu then 
made one Thoma Pereyra, a Portugueſe, general in 
chief of all his forces, and ſettled his court at Martavan, 
near the borders of Siam, to be ready on all occaſions ty 
repel the Siameſe troops, 

Though the Portugueſe, by their inſolence, now ren- 
dered themſelves hated by people of all ranks, Tho- 
ma Pereyra was the favourite at court ; he had clephants 
of ſtate, and a guard of his own countrymen to attend 
him. One day, as he was eoming with great ſtate from 
the palace, riding on a large elephant, he chanced to 
hear muſic in a burgher's houſe, whoſe daughter, x very 
beautiful virgin, had been married to a young man of the 
neighbourhood. The general went to the houfe, wiſh- 
ed them joy, and deſired to ſee the bride, The parents 
took the general's vilit for a great honour, and brought 
their daughter to the clephant's ſide, when being ſtruck 
wich her beauty, he had the villainy to order his guards 
to ſeize her, and carry her to his houſe, 

The general's orders were but too readily obeyed, and 
the 3 not being able to endure his loſs, cut 
his own throat; the diſconſolate parents of their injured 
children, rent their cloaths, and ran towards the king's 
palace uttering their lamentations, and imploring their 
gods and countrymen to revenge them on the infolent 
Portugueſe, the oppreſſors of their country. The ſtreets 
were ſoon unable to contain the crowds with which they 
were filled, and the noiſe they made reaching the king's 
car, he ſent to know the cauſe of the tumult, and being 
informed, let the people know that he would puniſh the 
criminal, He accordingly ſent for the general ; but he 
being employed in raviſhing the unhappy bride, excuſed 
himſelf, by pretending to be ſo much indiſpoſed, as to 
be unable to wait on his majeſty, | 

The king, exafperated at this anſwer, in the firſt tran- 
ſport of his rage, ordered the whole city to take arms, 
and make a general maſlacre of the Portugueſe, where- 
ever they could be found. And this crue] order was fo 
ſpeedily executed, that in a few hours all the Pertugueſe 
were ſlaughtered, except the criminal, who being taken 
alive, was made faſt by the heels to an elephant's foot, 
and was thus dragged through the ftreets, till the fleſh 
was torn from his bones. Three Portugueſe alone were 
ſaved ; theſe were accidentally, in the ſuburbs near the ri- 
ver, and hiding themſelves till night, made their eſcap: 
in a ſmall boat, and coaſting along the ſhore, lived on 
what they found among the racks, and in the woods, 
and at length arrived * | 

Both theſe kingdoms being extremely weakened and 
exhauſted by theſe wars, ſuſpended all acts of hoſtility, 
till about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, when 
the king of Siam again invading Pegu, conquered ſe- 
veral provinces tributary to that kingdom, The king 
of Pegu, now finding his forces unable to protect his 
more immediate dominions, called for the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Ava, whoſe dominions lay about five hundred 
miles up the river. He complied with the invitation, and 
drove the Siameſe from their new conqueſts ; but aftcr- 
wards perceiving the want of diſcipline among the Pe- 
guan forces, he murdered the king, whom he came to 
protect; broke the Peguan army, and ſeized the king- 


dom of Pegu; and ruined its capital. 


They 
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The ancient city of Pegu ſtands about forty miles to 
the eaſtward of Syriam, and was once the ſeat of many 
reat and puiſſant monarchs, who made a diſtinguiſhed 
Foure in the eaſt ; but now its glory is laid in the duſt ; 
for not a twentieth part of it is inhabited, and its few in- 
habitants are of the lower claſs of the people. The 
ditches that ſurrounded the city, which are now dry, 
and bear good corn, ſhew that few cities in the world ex- 
ceeded it in magnitude, for they are computed to be ſix 
or ſeven leagues round. 

The city of Syriam is built on a riſing ground near the 
ſide of Pegu river, about fix leagues from the bar, and 
is encompaſſed with a wall formed of ſtone without 
mortar, The governor, who is generally a perſon of 
the royal blood, refides in it. "The ſuburbs are how- 
ever four times bigger than the city. It was many 
ears in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, till their inſo- 
have and pride obliged the government to drive them 
from it. | 


SECT, IL 


Of the Produce of the Country ; the Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, 
and Manners of the Inhabitants; particularly the Form «f 
Marrying a Pegu Woman to an European; the annual Ce- 
remony of firing Sky-rackets of a prodigious Size, The 
Diſeaſes to which the People are liable, 


1 country is very fruitful in corn, excellent 
pulſe of ſeveral ſorts, fruits and roots, and pro- 
duces timber for building, elephants teeth, iron, ſaid 
to be of ſo hard a nature as to be a kind of natural ſteel, 
tin, lead, oil of earth, wood oil, the beſt rubies in the 


world, ſmall diamonds, amethyſts, ſapphires, and other 


precious ſtones; bees-wax, ſtick-lack, and abundance 
of ſaltpetre. Wild game of all forts is extremely plen- 
tiful, and captain — ſays, that deer are ſo nu- 
merous, that he bought one for a groat; but though they 
are very fleſhy they are not fat, They have ſwine's fleſh, 
my of good poultry, and many ſorts of excellent 


The Peguans ſuffer their hair to grow very long, and 
tie it on the top of their heads with a cotton ribbon wrap- 
ped round it in ſuch a manner that it ſtands up in the form 
of a ſpire. They wear a garment ſo thin that the ſkin is 


eaſily ſeen through it, and have a large ſcarf about their 
loins, which reaches to their ancles, but they wear neither 


ſtockings nor ſhoes. 

The natives of Aya are diſtinguiſhed from the Peguans 
by making figures on their ſkins, by pricking them with 
a bodkin, and rubbing them over with charcoal, This 
the Peguans are not allowed to perform, The men are 
2 ly plump, well ſhaped, and have good features; 

ut are of an olive complexion. | 

The women are much fairer than the men ; they are 
alſo well ſhaped, and have commonly pretty round faces, 
but are ſmall of ſtature. Their head-dreſs is their own 
black hair tied up behind, and when they go abroad they 
wear a piece of cotton cloth looſe on the top of their heads. 
They wear a cotton or ſilk frock, which fits cloſe to 
their bodies and arms, and reaches half way down the 
thigh; under it a ſcarf which comes four times round 
their waiſt, and hangs almoſt to the ancle, but is ſo con- 
trived, that at every ſtep they take it ſhews the right leg, 
and part of the thigh. This part of their dreſs is very 
ancient, and is ſaid to have been firſt contrived by a queen 
of the country, who, grieved to ſee the men ſo addicted 
to an unnatural vice, as to neglect the ladies, contrived 
this habit to raiſe deſire, and incite them to place 
their affections on proper objects. The queen had the 
pleaſure of ſecing, that this expedient had the deſired 
effect, and now the odious vice of ſodomy is hardly known 
in that country. 

The women are extremely courteous and kind to ſtran- 
Her, and are particularly fond of marrying Europeans. 

ence moſt of the foreigners who trade thither, marry 
one of theſe women, for the time they ſtay. After the 
parties are agreed, the bride's parcnts, or her neareſt re- 
lations, invite the bride and bridegroom, with the friend 
of each to a feaſt, and when it i: over, the father, cr 
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bride-man, aſks them both if they are willing to cohabit 
together as man and wife, and both giving their con— 
ſent, they are declared lawfully married. If the bride- 
groom has a houſe, he conducts her thither ; but it not, 
they have a bed provided in the houſe where they are 
married. | | 

Theſe women are obedient and obliging to theſe tem- 
porary huſbands, and take the management of affairs 
within doors wholly into their own hands. The witc 
goes to market, buys and dreſſes the food, and takes care 
of her huſband's cloaths, in waſhing and mending them. 
If he has goods to fell, ſhe takes a ſhop, and ſells them 
by retail, to a much better account than he could ſell 
them to the merchants, and ſome of them take goods to 
the inland towns, where they exchange them tor ſuch 
as are proper for the foreign markets to which the huſ- 
band is bound, and generally bring fair accounts of their 
proceedings, If ſhe proves falſe to his bed, he may cut 
off her hair, ſell her for a flave, and keep the money, 
On the contrary, if the man goes aſtray, the woman 
will be apt to poiſon him. If ſhe proves prolific the 
children cannot be carried out of the kingdom without 
the king's permiſſion, which, however may he purchaſ- 
ed for forty or fifty pounds ; and, it any irreconcileable 
quarrel] happens between them, the father muſt take care 
of the boys, and the mother of the girls, When the 
huſband leaves the country he may continue the mar- 
riage, by allowing his wife fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
a month, and if this be not done, ſhe may marry again 
at the end of the year ; but it ſhe receives that Gin on 
his account ſhe is obliged to {tay three years. She is 
the better eſteemed for having been married to ſeveral 
European huſbands. 

People of fortune annually let off ſky-rockets in the 
month of September, and if they fly a very great height, 
it is conſidered as a certain ſign that the owner is in fa- 
vour with the gods, but if they fall to the ground, and 
ſpend their fire without riſing, the owner is greatly af- 
flicted, and belicves that his deities are not his friends. 
The perſons, whoſe rockets riſe in the air, ſhew their 
gratitude by building temples, and dedicating them to 
the gods they adore, and the prieſts whoſe temples are 
decayed, bringing their idols to adorn the new raiſcd 
ſtructures, are rewarded with the benifice. Captain 
Hamilton aflerts, that he ſaw ſome of theſe rockets ſo 
large, that one of them contained above five hundred 
pounds weight of powder, duſt, and coals, of which they 
are commonly compoſed. The carcaſe is the trunk of a 
large tree made hollow, into which they ram the com- 
pofition, and then bind the carcaſe with thongs made 
of buffaloes hides from one end to the other, to keep it 
from ſplitting. After ſecuring the ends of the carcaſe 
that the compoſition may come gradually out when fir- 
ed, they place it on a branch of a large high tree, and 
having fixed it in a poſition for mounting, add a lar 


to be one hundred and twenty feet long. When the tail 
is fixed on, the day of ſolemnity is proclaimed, and 
multitudes of people of all ranks and ages being aſſom- 
bled, the owner ſets fire to it, and the rocket either 
mounts a prodigious height in the air, or flies five or 
ſix hundred paces in an irregular manner on the ground, 
ſcorching or wounding all in its way. Soon after they 
chooſe * women out of the people aſſembled to per- 
form a dance to the gods of the earth. They have 
various kinds of inſtruments, but the tabor and pipe are 
eſteemed the beſt : they have alſo an inſtrument ſhaped 
like a galley, about three feet long, with twenty bells of 
ſeveral ſizes placed on the top, with which they make 
no bad muſic. 

The diſtemper moſt dreaded in this country is the 
ſmall-pox. When any one is ſeized with it, all the 
neighbourhood remove for three weeks to the diſtance 
of two or three miles, where they ſoon run up new 
houſes made of bamboos, and leave the ſick perſon to 
live or die by himſelf, with only a baſket of rice, ſome 
earthen pots to boil it in, and a jar of water. If the 
patient lives they fetch him to their new habitations, ol 
which they make him free, It is here faid that the moſt 
ravenous tyger will not touch a perſon afflicted with this 
loathſome iſcaſc, 
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bamboo for a tail to balance it, ſome of which are faid 
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Of the Religim of the Peguans. A Deſcription of their Tem- 
ples and Images, and of" the Funeral of an High Prieſt. 


HE talapoins are ſuch ſtrict obſervers of all the 
rules of humanity and charity, that if a ſtranger 

has the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, 
though he is by the laws of the country the king's 
ſlave, they prevail on the governors to evade the cruel 
law, and deliver them to their care, When any un- 
fortunate ſtrangers come to their temples, they are 
hoſpitably ſupplied with food and raiment; if they are 
fick or maimed, theſe pricſts, who are alſo the chief 
phyſicians of Pegu, keep them till they are cured, and 
then furniſh them with letters of recommendation to the 
prieſts of another convent on the road they deſign to 
travel, "They never enquire after the religion of a 
ſtrunger; their humanity is too warm to permit them 
to confine their benevolence to thoſe of their own pro- 
feſſion; it is ſufficient, that the ſtranger has the hu- 
man form, and that renders him the object of their 
charity, In their opinion all religions are good that 
teach men to he good; they believe that the gods are 
p'\c:fed with various forms of worſhip, but with none that 
is hurtful to man, becauſe cruelty is contrary to their 


nature. 
When any contention happens between neighbours. 


the talupoins uſe all their endeavours to produce a reconci- 
lation, and never leave their good offices till they have 
obtained it; when, in token of friendſhip, the parties, 
according to an ancient cuſtom, eat champoc from each 
other's hand to ſeal their friendſhip. This champoc is a 
kind of tea that has a very diſagreeable taſte : like other 
tea it grows on buſhes, and is uſed on ſuch occaſions all 
over Pegu. | 

The talapoins frequently preach to numerous audito- 
ries, in which the uſual ſubject of their diſcourſes is, 
that charity is the moſt ſublime of all the virtues, and 
ought to be extended not only to mankind, but to ani- 
mals. They allo exhort the people not to commit mur- 
der ; to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him ; 
to do no hurt: to give no offence; to avoid impurity 
and ſuperſtition ; and above all not to worſhip evil ſpirits. 
But their diſcourſes on this laſt point have no effect. 
The people attached to manicheiſm believe, that all 
good comes from God, and that the evil ſpirits are the 
authors of all the miſchief that happens to man; and that 
therefore they ought to worſhip theſe demons that they 
may not afflict them. This is a common notion among 
the Indian idolaters, p 

The images in their temples are placed croſs-legged 


under domes ; their faces are longer than the human; 
their ears are very large, and the lobes are thick; their 


toes are all of an equal length, and their arms and hands 
are very ſmall in proportion to their bodies. The congre- 


gation bow to them when they come in and go out, and | 


that is all the worſhip they pay them, 


There are two large temples near Syriam, which fo 


nearly reſemble each other, that they ſeem to be built 
on the ſame model. One of them, which ſtands about 
nix miles to the ſouthward, is called Kiakiack, or the tem- 
ple of the god of gods, in which is an image twenty 
yards in length, lying in a fleeping poſture, and they 
pretend that he has lain in that manner fix thouſand 
years. The doors and windows of this temple are al- 
ways open, and every one is at liberty to ſee this idol. 
They are perſuaded, that when it awakens the world will 
be deſtroyed. The temple is erected on an eminence, 
and in a clear day may caſily be ſeen at fix leagues diſ- 


tance. 


The other temple, named Dagun, is ſituated in a 
low plain about the ſame diſtance, to the north of Syri- 
am, but the doors and windows are always ſhut, and 
none are allowed to enter this temple but the prieſts, 
who will not deſcribe the ſhape of this idol, though they 
ſay it does not reſemble that of an human being. As ſoon 
as Kiakiack diſſolves the frame of the world, Dagun, 
they imagine, will gather up the fragments, and form a 


| 


new one. Near theſe temples are held annual fairs, at 
which are made free-will offerings for the uſe of thoſe 
temples. | 

According to Balbi, the Peguarts in his time had an- 
nually five principal feſtivals, which they call Sapans, 
and celebrate with extraordinary magnificence, In one 
of them the king and queen went in pilgrimage about 
twelve leagues from the city, on which occaſion they rode 
on a triumphal car, ſo richly adorned with jewels, that 
it might be ſaid, without an hyperbole, they carried 
about them the value of a kingdom. This prince was 
at that time extremely rich, and had in the chapel of his 
palace ſeveral idols of ineſtimable value. One of them, 
he ſays, was *f the human form, as big as the life, 
and of maſſy gold, having on its head a triple crown, 
adorned with all forts of precious ſtones ; on the front 
was a ruby as big as a prune ; at the ears were the rich- 
eſt pendants that ever were ſeen, and on the belly a fearf 
in the manner of a belt covered with diamonds and 
ſtones of an ineſtimable price. Two other idols of ſilver 
were by the ſides of the firſt, but higher by two feet. A 
fourth idol paſſed for the richeſt of them all, both from 
the quantity of metal, and its ornaments ; and a fifth was 
no leſs eſteemed, though it was only made of braſs and 
pewter. 

Mr. Hamilton obſerves, that he ſaw the ceremony of 
an high-prieſt's funeral, and was not a little pleaſed 
with the ſolemnity. After the body had been kept three 
or four months from putrefaction by ſpirits or gums, a 
great maſt was fixed firmly in the ground, and at fifty 
or ſixty yards diſtance on each fide were placed four 
ſmaller maſts, all of them perpendicularly, Around the 
great maſt in the middle three ſcaffolds were erected 
above each other, the lowermoſt the largeſt, and the 
ſmalleſt at the top, ſo that it reſembled a pyramid. 
Theſe ſcaffolds were railed in, except an open place 
of three or four feet on each fide. All the ſcaffolds, 
and the ground below them, were filled with combuſti- 
bles. Four ropes were carried very tight from the maſt 
in the middle to the other four maſts, and à rocket on 
each rope was placed at each of the ſmall mafts. The 
corpſe was then carried to the upper ſtory of the pyramid, 
and laid flat on the ſcaffold, and after a great ſhew of 
ſorrow among the people who were preſent, a trumpet 
was ſounded, at which ſignal fire was put to the rockets, 
which, with a quick motion, flew along the ropes, ſet 
fire to the combuſtibles, and in a moment they were 
in a flame, and in an hour or two all were conſumed. 

The people entertained ſuch veneration for this tala- 
poin, that they eſteemed him a faint, He was highly re- 
{pected by the king himſelf, and when any nobleman hap- 
pened to incur the king's diſpleaſure, he uſed his intereſt 
with his majeſty to have him reſtored again to favour. 
'This always happened, except the nobleman was guilty 
of atrocious crimes; and then he ufed his endeavours to 
have the rigour of his puniſhment abated, 


SECT. . 


The abſelute power of the King; the manner in which Trai- 
tors are puniſhed. The by Adulation with which he is 
treated by his Subjects, his Army, and the Mainte- 
nance of his Troops. The Forms obſerved in the Courts of 


Juſtice, and ſome Account F the Palace and- City of Ava. 


HE king is deſpotic, and all his commands are laws; 

he, however, holds the reigns of government in his 
own hands, and puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe 
governors of provinces and towns whom he finds guilty of 
oppreſſion. That he may be informed of every thing 
that paſſes throughout his dominions, every province or 
city has a deputy reſiding at court, which 1s generally 
in the city of Ava, the preſent metropolis, 'I hele de- 
puties are obliged to attend the court every morning; 
and when the king has breakfaſted he retires into a room 
where he can ſee all his attendants, without being ſeen : 
mean while a page waits to call the perſon from whom 


his majeſty would obtain an account of whatever has 


paſſed in his province or city, and this news he relates, 
| looking 
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looking with profound reverence towards the room where 


the ki ng ſtays; but if he omits any thing of conſequence, 
which the king happcus to hear of by another hand, he 
is ſure of being ſevercly puniſhed, 

When h's majeſty receives information of treaſon, 
murder, or any other crimes, he cauſes the affair to be 
tried by judges of his own chooſing ; and, on the con- 
viction of the criminal, aſſigns the puniſhment he is to 
undergo, which is either being beheaded, made ſport 


for the elephants, which is the moſt cruel death, or ba- 


niſhed for a time to the woods; whence, it he eſcapes 
being devoured by the wild beaſts, he may return when 
his baniſhment is expired, and then muſt ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in „ a tame elephant: but for 
ſmailer crimes people are only ſentenced to clean the 
{tables of the elephants. 

The king is treated by his ſubjects with the moſt ful- 
ſome adulation. In ſpeaking or writing to him they 
ſtile him their god; and in his letters to foreign princes, 
he aſſumes the title of king of kings, to whom all other 
ſovereigns ought to be ſubject, as being the near kinſ- 
man and friend to all the gods in heaven and on the 
earth, by whoſe friendſhip to him all animals are fed 
and preſerved, and the ſeaſons of the year kcep their 
regular courſe, The ſun is his brother, and the moon 
and ſtars his relations; and he pretends to preſide over 
the ebbing and flowing of the tea: but, after all theſe 
lofty hyperbolical epithets, he ſinks ſo low as to call 
himſelf king of the white elephant, and of the twenty- 
four white umbrellas, When his majeſty has dined a 
trumpet is blown, to ſignify to all the kings of the 
earth that they may go to dinner, becauſe their lord hath 


already dined. And when any foreign ſhips arrive at 


Syriam, he is informed of the number of the people on 


board, with their age and ſex, and told that ſo many of 
his ſlaves are arrived to partake of the glory and happineſs 


of his reign. 

When an ambaſſador is admitted to an audience he is 
attended by a conſiderable body of guards, with trum- 
pets ſounding, and heralds proclaiming the honour he 


is about to receive, in ſeeing his majeſty's face, the glory 
of the earth; and between the gate and the head ot the 


ſtairs that lead to the chamber of audience the ambaſſador 
is attended by the maſter of the ceremonies, who in- 
ſtructs him to kncel three times in the way thither, and 
to continue on his knees, with his bands over his head, 
till a proclamation is read. | 

When baſkets of fruit and pots of water are carried 


throught the ſtreets for the uſe of the king, they are at- 


tended by an officer, and all the people who happen to 
be near muſt fall on their knees, and continue in that 
poſture while they paſs by; and when the king comes 
abroad, ſome of his elephants are inſtructed to fall on 
their belly, 

The officers of the army have no ſalary, nor have the 
ſoldiers any pay; but the governors of the provinces 
and cities are obliged to give ſubſiſtence to a certain 
number of ſoldiers, and to nd the palace at Ava ſuch a 
quantity of proviſions as is appointed. However, in 
time of war the king allows the army pay, cloaths, arms, 
and alſo provides magazines for the ſupport of the 
troops; but the war is no ſooner over than the cloaths 


and arms are returned, by which means the ſoldiers, 


being almoſt conſtantly without their arms, know not 
3 to uſe them, and are little acquainted with diſci- 
pline, . | 

The quality of an officer is ſaid to be known by the 
head of his tobacco-pipe, which is of earth or metal, 
with a ſocket to let in a jointed reed, which at its up- 
per end has a mouth-piece of gold jointed like the recd, 
and by the number of joints in this golden mouth-picce, 
the quality of the officer, and the reſpect that is due to 
him are fully known. 

All the towns in the king's dominions have a govern- 
ment that reſembles a kind of ariftocracy. The gover- 
nor ſeldom fits in council, but appoints his deputy and 
twelve judges, who fit at leaſt once every ten days, but 
oftener when buſineſs requires it. They aſſemble in a 
large hall, on a kind of tage about three feet high, and 
benches are placed round the floor for people to fit or 
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| kneel upon to hear the trials. The hall is erccied on 
pulars, and is open on all ſides; and the judges feng 
on mats in the middle, in the form of a ring, there 

no place of precedence, Every man has the liberty of 
pleading his own cauic, or ſcnding it in writing to be 
read publicly; and all ſuits are de ermined within 
three fittings : but if any man queſtions his own elo- 
quence, he may impower a friend to plead for him. 
Lheſe trials are attended with no expence : for the town, 
by an eaſy contribution, provides for the mainiainance 


clerks, who write down what is ſaid by the plaintiff 
and defendant, and the affair is determined by the go- 
vernor and theſe twelve judges with the utmoſt equity ; 
for it they are found 0 of the leaſt partiality, and 
the king is informed of it by the deputy cf the town, 
the ſentence is revoked, and the whole board cot recte d; 
lo that very few appeal from their decition to the king, 
which, they may do if they think themtelves agericved ; 
but if an appeal be made on ill grounds, the «ppellant is 
ſure to be chaſtiſed. 

Though the king's palace at Ava is very large, and 
built with ſtone, it is a mean ſtructure. It has four 
gates; the Golden Gate, at which ambaſiadors enter, 
is thus named becauſe all ambaſſadors procure an au- 
dience by preſents. "The fouth gate is called, The Gate 
of Juſtice and is entered by all who bring petitions, 
accuſations or, complaints, On the welt is the gate of 
Grace, where all who have received favours, or have 
been acquitted of crimes paſs out in fiate, and all per- 
ſons condemned are carried away loaded with fetter“: 
and the north gate, fionting the river, is ſtiled Ihe 
Gate of State, and through it his majeſty paſſes when, 
according to the language of theſe ſlaves, he condeſcends 


tions and water are carried in at this gate. 

Though the city is of conſiderable extent, and very 
populous, it is only built of teak planks, or {lit bamboos, 
becaule if any pciſons are charged with treaſon, or any 
other capital crimes, they may find no place of ſecurity ; 
for if they do not appear to the firſt ſummons, fire is ſet 
to their habitations to ſctch them out. 


SET TT. FT; 
Of the Kingdoms of ARRACAN and TiPRA, 


No authentic Account of thoſe Countries, except the imperfect 
| one given by Mr, Hamilton, The cruel Manner in which 
the King treated Sultan Sujal, and the Deſtruciton of the 
Country, 


T may here be expeQed that we ſhould give a deſcrip- 

tion of Arracan and Tipra; but a regard to that 
veracity which ought to be dear to the geographer and 
hiſtorian, makes us more willing to acknowledge our 
being unacquainted with thoſe countries, than to give 
abſurd accounts reported from authors, who, fond ol the 
marvellous, relate the moſt extravagant and ridiculous 
ſtories, and ſhew ſo liitle regard to truth, that what 
would otherwiſe appear probable, is rendered doubtful, 
Thus, 'tis ſaid, that one of the kings of Arracan built a 
palace, and laid the foundation of it upon women with 
child; and that being told that his life would be of ſhert 
continuance, a Mahometan, whom he coniulted, ad- 
viſed him to avert the prediction, by eating a compotition 
of ſix thouſand of the hcarts of bis ſubjects, tour thouſand 
of the hearts of white crows, and two thouſand of the 
hearts of white doves. | 

In ſhort, it does not appear that any traveller of credit 
has viſited the interior part of either Arracun or Tipra 
and it is certain, that Mr. Ovington, who has ſaid io 
much of Artacan, was never nearer that country than 
Bombay and Surat. Mr, Hamilton has indeed viſtted the 
coaſt of that kingdom, which he fays extends tour 
hundred miles in length, from Xatigam, a town that 
borders on Bengal, to Cape Negrais; yet few places 
are inhabited, on account of the vaſt number ot wild 
elephants, buffalocs, and tygers; the former of which 
' would ſoon deftroy the productions of the carth, and the 
latter 


ot this court. At the backs of the judges are ſeated 


to bleſs his people with his preſence; and all his provi- 
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latter the tame animals brought thither: only ſome ſmall | 


iſlands near the ſhore are peopled by a few poor fiſher- 
men. 
Arracan produces elephants teeth, tin; lead, ſtick- 
lack, and timber ſor buildings. Some of the Mogul's 
ſubject trade thither for theſe commodities, and ſome- 
times meet with good bargains of gold, diamonds, rubies, 
and other precious ſtones, which are ſuppoſed to be ſome 
of ſultan Sujah's treaſure. a 

This ſultan Sujah had been driven from Bengal by 
Emir Jemla, the general of Aurengzebe, and came a 
ſuppliant for protection to Arracan. This unfortunate 
prince had with him his wives and children, with about 
two hundred of his retinue, who were reſolved to follow 
his fortune; and fix or eight camels loaded with gold and 
jewels, which proved his ruin, and at length the ruin of 
the kingdom. | | 

When ſultan Sujah firſt viſited the king of Arracan, he 
made him preſents ſuitable to the quality of the giver 
and receiver, and the king promiſed him all the civili- 
ties due to ſo great a prince, with a ſafe aſylum for him- 
felf and family. Emir Jemla, knowing where he had 
taken ſanctuary, ſent to the king of Arracan to demand 
the diſtreſſed prince, threatening, if he refuſed to de- 
liver him up, to march with his army into his country, 
and take him away by force, This letter had ſuch an 
effect on the king of Arracan, that he baſely contrived 
the means of quarrelling with his gueſt, in order to ob- 
tain a pretence for ſacrificing him to the ambition of 
Emir ſemla. : 

Sultan Sujah having a very beautiful daughter, the 
king of Arracan defired her in marriage, well knowing 
that ſultan Sujah would not conſent to the match, he 
deing a Pagan and ſhe a Mahometan, Her father in vain 
expoſtulated with the king, who daily becoming more 
preſſing, he gave him an abſolute denial; on which the 
king ſent him orders to leave his dominions in three days; 
and commanded that the markets ſhould no longer furniſh 
him with proviſions for his money. 

Sultan Cujah, knowing it would be death for him to 
return to Bengal, reſolved to paſs over ſome mountains, 
overgrown with woods, into the dominions of the king 


of Pegu, which were not above a hundred miles diſtance; 


and therefore the next day after his receiving the meſ- 
fage, began his march, with his family, his attendants, 
and his treaſure; but the barbarous king ſent after him 
a ſtrong party, which overtaking him before he got into 


the woods, killed moſt of his attendants, and ſeizing the | 


treaſure, brought it back in an inglorious triumph. But 
what became of the ſultan and his daughter is unknown ; 
none being able to tell whether they were ſtain in the 
ſkirmiſh, or afterwards deyoured in the woods by the 
wild beaſts. | 

So much treaſure had never before been ſeen in Arra- 
can; but to whom it ſhould belong cauſed fome diſtur- 
bince. The king thought that all belonged to him; 
thoſe that fought for it claimed a ſhare, and the princes 
of the blood wanted ſome fine large diamonds for their 
ladies; but the prieſts perſuading them to dedicate all 
the treaſure to the god Dagun, and to depoſit it in his 
temple, they all unanimouſly agreed to the propoſal. 

In 1690 the king of Arracan dying without iſſue, two 
princes of the blood, contending for the crown, took 
up arms, and both reſolving to ſeize the treaſure, the 
prieſts removed it to a place only known to themſelves ; 
and the two princes purſued their quarrel with ſuch 
warmth, that in one year both themſelves and families 
were deſtroyed, and the kingdom left in anarchy ; but 
it is now ſaid to be ſubject, or at leaſt tributary, to the 


| 
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Acuyam, 


king of Ava; and this is alſo ſaid to be the caſe of Tipra, 
which extends along the north of Ava, and is probably 
no more than « province ot that kingdom. 


S EC. VI. 
Of .6 Kingdim of ACHAM,. 


Its Situation and Mines, The Peefle free frem Taxes. 0 
the Coin of Actam ; the Funcral of the King; and 4, 
Congueſt of the Country, The Paopie ſaid to be the Inuen- 
tors of Gun-powder, | 


HE kingdom of Acham, or Azem, is ſituated to 

the eaſt of the great Mogul's dominions, and to 
the weſt of the lal.e Chiamay, and produces every thing 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of man. As the coun 
abounds in mines of gold, filver, iron, and lead, the 
king has reſerved them to himſelf, and levies no ſub- 
ſidies from his people ; and, that they may not ſuffer 
oppreſſion, none are employed in working theſe mines but 
the ſlaves he purchaſes of his neighbours. Thus the 
people are free from taxcs, and live at their eaſe, while 
the reſt of the Indians are involved in all the miſeries of 
ſlavery and oppreſhon, in the midſt of a country where 
providence has provided for them all the riches of nature 
in the greateſt exuberance, _ 

It is prohibited by the Jaws to carry gold out of the 
kingdom, or to coin it into money; yet it is uſed by the 
people in trade in great and ſmall ingots ; but theſe are 
not to be paid to ſtrangers. The king, however, cauſes 
pieces of filver to be coined of the Pre and weight of 
roupies, and of an octagon form; and theſe may be tranſ- 
ported any where. 

The king reſides in the city of Kemmerof ; but the 
tombs of the royal family are in the city of Azoo, on 
the banks of the river Laquia, where every prince eres 
a kind of chapel in the great pagoda to ſerve for his place 
of burial. 

Being perſuaded that after death they go into a world 
where thoſe who are ſtained with guilt ſuffer chiefly 
hunger, and thirſt, they place food by the fide of the 
corpſe, that it may feed upon it if neceſſary. The king 
is ſaid to be interred with thoſe idols of gold and ſilver 
which he worſhipped when living; and an elephant, 
twelve camels, ſix horſes, and a great number of hounds, 
are alſo buried, from the belief that they may be of uſe 
to him in another world, In theſe funeral ſolemnities 
barbarity is joined to ſuperſtition, and the woman he 
loved beſt, with the principal officers of his houſhold, 
poiſon themſelves, in order to enjoy the honour of being 
interred with him, and of ſerving him in the next world. 
When a private perſon is interred, all his friends and re- 
lations aſſiſt at his funeral, and throw into the grave the 
bracelets and ornaments they wear. 

This country was hardly known before Mirgimola, 
general of Aurengzebe, conquered it, about the laft 
century. He undertook this expedition with the greater 
confidence, as Acham had been without any wars for 
the ſpace of fix or ſeven hundred years, and the people 
had entirely neglected the uſe of arms. He found no 
difficulty in conquering ſuch a people; yet tradition at- 
tributes to them the invention of gun-powder, which is 
ſaid to have paſſed from Acham to Pegu, and from Pegu 
to China; which has given occaſion to ſay, that the 
Chineſe were the authors of that diſcovery, It is alſo 
ſaid, that in this war Mirgimola took ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, all of which were of iron, 
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Is Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, principal Rivers, 
and Minerals; with an Account of a remarkable Phæno- 
menon in Natural Hiſtory, 4 by the Chain of Moun- 
tains that extend through the Peninſula, 


HE name of India was doubtleſs derived from the 

river Indus, the weſtern boundary of this exten- | 
ſive country, which is ſituated between the Indus and the 
Ganges; but it is at preſent known by the name of In- 
doſtan, or India Proper, and by the natives is called 
Mogulſtan, or the Empire of the great Mogul, who 
is deſcended from Tamerlane, who was a Mogul 
Tartar, | | 

This country is of very great extent, and is bounded 
by Uſbec Tartary and Tibet on the north ; by another 
part of Tibet, with Ava, Acham, and the Bay of Bengal, 
on the eaſt ; by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by 
the ſame ocean and Perſia on the welt. It extends be- 
tween the ſixty-ſixth and ninety-ſecond degree of eaſt 
longitude from London, and between the ſeventh and for- 
ticth degree of north latitude ; and is two thouſand and 
forty-three miles in length, from north to ſouth, and in 
the broadeſt part one thouſand four hundred and twelve in 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt 3 but the moſt ſouthern part 
of the peninſula is not three hundred and twelve miles 
broad. 

The north-eaſt diviſion of India contains the province 
of Bengal, which is ſituated at the mouth of the Ganges, 
and thoſe of Naugracut, Jeſuat, Patna, Necbal, Gor, and 
Rotas, which are in the mountains of Naugracut. 

The ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the peninſula, called the coaſt 
of Coromandel, contains the provinces of Orixa, Gol- 
conda, the eaſt ſide of Biſnagar, or Carnate, Tanjour, 
and Madura, 

The middle diviſion contains the provinces of Aſme, 


or Bando, Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendowns, and Lahor, 
or Pencab, 


elly, Agra, Gualeor, Narvar, Ratipor, 
Chitor, Berar, and Candiſh. 

The north-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Perſia, 
and on the river Indus contains the provinces of Cabul, 
Haican, Multan, Bucknor, Tatta, or Sinda, Jeſſelmere, 
and Soret. 

The ſouth-weſt coaſt of India, generally called the 
coaſt of Malabar, contains the following provinces ; 
Guzarat, or Cambaya, Decan, or Viſiapour, and Biſ- 
nagar or Carnate. ut 

The dominions of the Mogul are chiefly above the 
peninſula, though it is generally imagined that the whole 
is under his immediate government, and that the Royal 
mandates from Delli are obeyed in the moſt remote parts 
of the coaſt : but Mr. Cambridge obſerves, that“ this 
« is ſo far from the truth, that a great part of this vaſt 
« peninſula never acknowledged any ſubjed ion to the 
& throne of Delli, till the reign of Aurengzebe; and the 
ce revenues from thoſe Indian kings and Mooriſh gover- 
4 nors who were conquered or employed by him, have, 
« ſince his death, been intercepted by the viceroys, which 
« his weaker ſucceſſors have appointed for the govern- 
« ment of the peninſula; ſo that at this time neither can 
« the tribute from the ſeveral potentates reach the court 
© of Delli, nor the vigour of the government extend from 
« the c:pital to thoſe remote countries. And ever ſince 
« the province of Indoſtan was ruined by Nadir Shaw, 
„the weakneſs of the Mogul, and the policy and con- 
<* firmed dependency of the viceroys, have in a manner 
* confined the influence of the government to its inland 
„ department,” Whence, as he afterwards obſerves, the 
ſovercign really poſſeſſes only a third, and that the leaſt va- 
luable part of his own vaſt empire. 

As the tropic of Cancer extends thro' the middle of it, 


the air is exceeding hot; but in the moſt ſultry ſcaſon 


15 
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the rains, which uſually begin at the latter end of June, 
and continue till about the cloſe of October, cool the air 
and refreſh the earth, When theſe rains ſet in, a day 
ſeldom paſſes without terrible thunder, and lightning 3 
and even during the fair ſeaſon, they have lightning, tho? 
without thunder, for ſeveral weeks together; but this 
kind of lightning does no manner of harm. The hezyens 
are clear and ſerene, except in the rainy ſeaſon and about 
the time of the vernal equinox ; for all the reſt of the 
year is exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and here are 
only ſuch moderate breezes as the heat of the climate 
requires, The pleaſure to he found in the mornings and 
evenings is not to be conceived ; for not only the —— 
ſeem to enjoy a more than uſual purity and brightneſs 
ſuch as is never ſeen in theſe northern latitudes, but all 
trees and plants retain a perpetual verdure, and you be- 
hold bloſſoms and ripe fruit on ſome tree or other all the 
year round; and a late author obſerves, that the ſight, the 
taſte, and the ſmell, are all regaled in thoſe delicious gar- 
dens, which come up to our fineſt ideas of a terreſtrial 
paradiſe. | 

The excellence of the climate appears from the uninter- 
rupied health and long life of the natives; but this is 
partly to be aſcribed to their innocent food and the liquors 
they uſe, namely, rice, herbs, and fair water; and partly 
to the ſablubrity of the air; but there are low grounds 
near the ſea, where the vapours ariſing from the ooze and 
ſalt marſhes render the air unhealthful, particularly in the 
Engliſh ſettlement of Bombay, and the country of Ben- 
gal, through which the Ganges diſcharge itſelf by ſeve= 
ral mouths into the ſea, and the whole province is, like 
Egypt, annually overflowed. However, nine parts in 
ten of the continent of India is as healthful as any part of 
the world ; and as agreeable to European conſtitutions, 
after their recovery from the illneſs they generally con- 
tract during the firſt months after their arrival, which 
proceeds as much from the alteration of their diet, and a 
different regimen, as from any other cauſe. 

The principal rivers of this empire are the Ganges and 
the Indus; the former is held in the greateſt eſteem, not 
only from its long courſe, the depth of the channel thro? 
which it falls into the bay of Bengal, and the purity of 
its waters, but from the imaginary ſanctity attributed to 
it by the natives, who worſhip this river as a god, and 
happy is the man who breathes out his ſoul upon its 

anks. 5 

The Indus waters the weſtern ſide of India as the 
Ganges does the eaſt, both running a courſe of about 
three thouſand miles; but the entrance of the Indus is ſo 
choaked up with ſand, that it is not navigated by great 
ſhips. It flows from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Indian ocean by three mouths, 
in about the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
Though theſe rivers run ſo far aſunder, their ſources are 
ſaid to be near each other, and both are held to be in the 
kingdom of Tibet, 

Beſides theſe rivers there are many others, moſt of which 
will be taken notice of in mentioning the places by which 
they paſs. | 

The mountains produce diamonds, of which we ſhall 
give a particular account in treating of the kingdom of 
Golconda, and alſo rubies, amethyſts, cryſolites, granates, 
agate, and jaſper, 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the chain of mountains, which run through the 
peninſula from north to ſouth, are the cauſe of an extra- 
ordinary phænomenon in natural hiſtory, The coun- 
tries which are ſeparated by theſe mountains, though un- 
der the ſame latitudes, have their ſeaſons and climate en- 
tirely different from each other ; and while it is winter 
on one ſide of the hills, it is ſummer on the other. On 


the coaſt of Malabar a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow 
from the ſea at the end of June, with continued rain, and 
* y rages 


— 


the weather is calm and ſerene on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del; and, towards the end of October, the rainy ſeaſon, 
which they term the change of the monſoon, begins on 
the coaſt of Coromandel: at which time the tempeſtous 
winds bearing continually againſt a coaſt in which there 
are no good ports, make it ſo dangerous for the ſhipping 
to remain there for the three enſuing months, that it 1s 
ſcarce ever attempted. This is the cauſe of the periodical 
return of our ſhips to Bombay, where there is a ſecure 
harbour and convenient docks, 


SECT. IL 


Of the Soil and Huſbandry of the Natives; with the Trees and 
Plants; particularly of the Iudigo Shrub, and the Banian 
Tree. 


As the end of the fair ſeaſon the earth reſembles a 


barren deſart, without one ſpire of graſs or any 
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rages againſt the coaſt for four months, during which time 


| 
| 


INDOSTAY, 


pot-herbs. They have alſo ſaffron, turmerick, opium, 
the pepper-plant, ginger, cardamums, and conſiderable 
plantation of ſugar-canes, particularly in Bengal, 

The cotton ſhrub is of great uſe, for of this are made 

their ginghams, muſlins, calicoes, &c. They ſow large 
fields of the ſeed, which grows up to the height of a rot? 
buſh, and then puts forth yellow bloſſoms, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by little cods, which ſwell to the ſize of a ſmall 
walnut, and then the outer ſkin burſting diſcovers a fine 
ſoft wool as white as ſnow, I he ſeeds are always found 
amongſt the wool, 
They have alſo the cotton tree, which grows to a great 
height; the fruit, if it may thus be called, becomes of 
the ſize of a hen's egg, and then burſting like the other, 
yields a fine white . 

The indigo ſhrub grows to the height of a gooſeberry- 
buſh, and has a thick round head, but no thorns, The 
people ſtrip off the leaves, and having laid them in a heap, 
they lie ſeveral _ ti.] they have ſweated, and are then 
put into deep veſſels, with a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to which they give their blue tincture. The water is af- 


thing green on its ſurface, except the trees, which never terwards drained off into broad ſhallow veſſels, made of a 
loſe their verdure; but the ſhowers no ſooner begin to | kind of plaſter of Paris, where the ſun having exhaled all 


fall, than the face of nature is changed, and the earth 1s 
almoſt inſtantly covered with graſs and herbs. The foi] 
conſiſting of a brittle fat mould, is eaſily broken up and 
prepared for tillage ; and though they ſow the ſame land 


every year, it is never manured, but is rendered ſufficient]y 


prolific by the annual rains, | 

In the northern parts of India they have as good wheat 
and barley as any where in the world ; but in the ſouthern 
part of the peninſula they ſow nothing but rice, and in- 
deed the natives ſcarce eat any thing elſe. The fields lic 
open, except near the towns and villages, where people 
form little incloſures for their own convenience; and as 
no man has any property in the land he ſows, the prince's 
officer's take a third, or one-half of the crop, or more, 
as they think proper, and leave the poor huſbandmen the 
reſt, Nor is it left to their choice, whether they will 
fow or not; for their reſpe&ive governors and generals, 
having towns and villages aſſigned them, to enable thein 


to ſupport the quota of troops they are to furniſh, order | 


a particular ſpot of ground to be cultivated by every vil- 
lage, and at harveſt ſend their officers to take as much of 
the crop as is thought proper, | 

They have no oats ; their peas and beans are ſwaller 
than ours, but full as good; they have alſo a ſort of peas 
called dona, rather larger than tares, with which they 


feed their horſes ; theſe they boil, bruiſe, and mixing coarſe 


ſugar with them, make them up into balls, which they | 


give to their horſes : they alſo ſometimes give them balls 
2 of a compoſition of barley-meal, and other ingre- 
dients. | 

Their cream, inſtead of butter, produces a ſubſtance 
like thick oil, and will never be brought, in that hot 
climate, to ſuch a conſiſtence and hardneſs as ours, yet it 
is very ſweet and good; and as they have plenty of milk 
from their cows, buffaloes, and goats, the people in the 
north of India make a conſiderable quantity of cheeſe, 
There can be no whiter or better wheaten bread than that 
made at Bengal and ſeveral other parts of India, but the 
natives ſeldom eat any of it: they, however, make thin 
fat cakes of wheat flower, which they bake upon iron 


plates, and always carry with them in their 7 


The country produces no great variety of flowers, and 
yet the gardens are extremely pleaſant, being adorned 
with winding walks of fine fruit-trees, always green and 
blooming, with large baſons of water; and handſome caſ- 
cades, Thoſe flowers that are natives of the country laſt 


_ almoſt all the year; but, though they have a beautiful 


mixture of colours, few of them have any ſmell. The 


roſe and a white flower like that of the jeſſamine are the 


only ones that are very fragrant. | 

The fruit-trees are the banana, or plaintain, the cocoa- 
nut, mangoes, guavas, oranges and lemons, limes, mirabi- 
lons, pomegranates, jaccas, tamarinds, ananas, or pine- 
apples, and mulberries; to which may be added the areka- 
nut, and betel. In the north part of the empire are apples, 
pears, and other European fruits. 

The kitchen gardens are well ſtocked with water- 
melons, muſk-melons, potatoes, and other roots, and 


1 


the moiſture, there remains at bottom a hard dry cake 
about a quarter of an inch thick, which is our indigo. 
The beſt ſort is brought from Biana near Agra, and a 
courſer kind is made near Amadabat. | | 
There are alſo abundance of fine woods and proves, 
that afford timber for building of houſes and ſhips, and 


| conſiderable quantities of red wood for dying. One of 


2 


the moſt remarkable of their trees is the banian tree, the 
boughs of which bending to the earth, take root and grow 
up again like*the mother-plant, whence one of them will 
have forty bodies and upwards, and ſpreading themſelves 
far around afford ſhelter for a regiment of ſoldiers under its 
branches ; which bearing leaves that are ever green, afford 
a noble ſhade, Under theſe the gentoos frequently place 
their idols, and here their devotees reſide, and perform 
thoſe penances which appear extremely ſurpriſing to all 
Europeans, and which we ſhall mention in treating of the 
religion of the Gentoos. 


SECT, III. 


Of their Caravans, in which they uſe Oxen. OF the Camels, 
Elephants, and other Beaſts of India, with a Deſcription 
of the Shoegooſe. Of the Birds, Injefs, and Reptiles, 
particularly the Scorpions, and a remarkable Kind of Ser- 
pents, with ſome curious Particulars relating to the latter. 
Of the Fiſhes of India, among which are deſcribed the 

flying Fiſh, the Bonita, the Albacore, the Dardds or Dol- © 

phin, the Shark, and its Attendants the Pilut-Fifh, and 

Sucking-Fiſh. | | 

0 all the animals of India, none appear more uſeful 

than their oxen, which generally ſerve for draught 
and carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod: they are not very 
large, but ſwifter of foot than ours, and will carry a man 
twenty or thirty miles a day, Caravans, in which are 
ſometimes eight thouſand oxen, are employed in car- 

Aung rice, ſalt, and other things from place to place. 
heir drivers have no fixed abode, but take their wires 

and children with them. Each of theſe caravans has a 

captain, who wears a ſtring of pearls around his neck, 

and aſſumes the dignity of a prince. The people who 
follow the profeſſion of carriers are divided into four tribes, 
each conſiſting of about one hundred thouſand ſouls, who 
always fleep in tents, One carries only corn, another 
tribe only peaſe and beans, another rice, and another 
ſalt ; and the perſons of each tribe are diſtinguiſhed by cer- 
tain marks made in their foreheads. The horns of the oxen 
would endanger the lives of their riders, by their toffing 
their heads back, when tormented by the flies, were 
they not ſawed pretty ſhort, Ten or a dozen of them 

are employed in drawing one of their heavy carriages z 

but they have no more than two to their coaches, which 

will hold only two people, When they bait, they are fed 

with balls of paſte, 
Camels are alſo uſed for carriage, though leſs frequent- 
ly than oxen, They cannot tread ſure in ſlippery ways, 
but 


* 


4 


put ſeem peculiarly formed by nature for thoſe dry and the Mogul is the proprictor of all the lands in the coun. 


InDOSTAN, A 
ſandy 


impaſſable, 111 | 
over hot burning ſands without water. 
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deſarts, which, without their aſſiſtance, would be try, he does not monopolize cither the wild bealts, or 
ſince they will travel ſeveral days ſucceſſive! y| 


the wild fowl. Even the graſs, herbs, and trees, and 
whatever grows ſpontancouſly in the woods and exten- 


The elephants of India, when at their full growth, are ' five fields, are enjoyed by the people in common: fo that 
ſome of them twelve or fifteen feet high, and yet ſo trac- though they have no lands that they call their own, they 


table that a boy may govern them. 


t is a common miſ- | have almoſt an equivalent from the privileges they enjo 


take, that they have no joints in their legs, for they lie | in thoſe of the prince, The only bealt of che foreſt, oe 


down and riſe up 
walk, but they 
hour, and are ſo ſure footed, that . 
Their keepers by ſigns, and the ſoun 


ſign to them to terrify a man, they Will advance towards 
him in a threatening manner, as if they intended to tram- 
ple him to death, and yet not hurt him. If the keeper 
directs him to throw water or dirt in a man's face, he will 
do it without farther miſchief. The elephant takes up 
whatever he eats or drinks with his long griſly trunk, 
and thus conveys it to his mouth, and this trunk, though 


extremely limber, has ſuch ſtrength that if he ſtrikes a | 


horſe or a camel with it in earneſt, he will kill him at a 
blow. It indeed ſupplies the uſe of hands, for with it he 
will pluck up the corn and graſs by the roots, knock off 
the dirt that hangs about it againſt his legs, and then 
convey it to his mouth, He will alto tear down the branches 
of the trees with it, and eat the tender twigs. Scarce 
any animal will ſwim faſter, for at Fort St. George, where 
the ſhips that bring them can only come within two or 
three miles of the 


n 
| Hang they frequently make them ſwim | before the horſes come vey near, 


like other animals: their pace is a hunting of which the emperor relerves to himſelf, js the 
retch ſo far as to travel five miles an lion. There are alſo tygers, leopards, wolves, monkies, 
never ſtumble. | and jackalls, which lait are a kind of wild dogs of the 


of their voice | coluur of a fox, but ſomewhat larger. 
make them underſtand their meaning, and if they make a 


Theſe run about 
at midnight in companies, making a dreadful howling, 
not only in the country, but in the midſt of the oreat 
towns. It is ſaid, that one or more of theſe always at- 
tend upon the lion, and hunt his prey for him. How- 
ever, there are great numbers of them in all parts of the 
country, as well in thoſe parts where there are no lions 
as Where there are: they are very fierce, and if a corpſe 
is not buried deep, they will ſcratch it up out of its 
grave, 

Among the beaſts of India we ought not to omit a 
herce little creature called a ſhoe gooſe, which is about 
the ſize of a fox, with long ears like theſe of a hare, and 
a face like a cat; its back and ſides are grey, and its 
breaſt and belly white. Theſe, as well as dogs, are uſed 
in hunting; on which occaſion a horſeman carries the 
ſhoe gooſe behind him, hood-winked, and as the ante- 
lopes and deer are pretty familiar, they will not ſtart 


He who carrics the 


to land, but they have little more than their trunks above | ſhoe gooſe then takes oit the hood and ſhews it the game, 
water, through which they breathe, The male elephant which with large ſwitt leaps it ſoon overtakes, when 
is ſometimes mad after the female, when he becomes ſo ' ſpringing on their backs, and getting forward to their ſhaul- 


miſchievous as to {ſtrike — 


one he meets, except his ders, it tears out their eyes with its claws, and mabes 


keeper z at that time therefore they chain the elephant | them fall an eaſy prey to the hunters, 


by the legs, and if he happens to get looſe, he will over- | 


turn every thing in his way, nor is it poſſible to divert 
his rage without fireworks, which burſting with a Joud 


They alſo ſometimes hunt with a tame leopard, which 
runs down his game, and frequently gives the hunteis as 
long a chace as the dogs, and when the game betake 


noiſe will make him ftand ſtill and tremble. When the | themſelves to ſwimming, which they frequently do, it 


elephants arc in theſe mad fits they ſweat prodigioully, 
and ſmell much ranker than a goat. 

In the Mogul army are ſeveral elephants that will not 
only ſtand fire, but ſuffer a great gun to be diſcharged 
from their backs. Thoſe they carry are about five leet 
long, placed on a ſquare wooden frame that is faſtened to 
a broad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords and girths. 
At the four corners of this frame are four ſilk flags fixed 
to little ſtaves. Upon the neck of the elephant the man 
is ſeated who guides him, and has an iron rod in his 
hand, about half a yard long, ſharp at the lower end, 


and a hook turned up, with which he pricks him for- | 
ward, or pulls him back. The gunner is ſeated on the 


wooden frame, where he has his ammunition and ball 


with every thing neceſſary for loading and * The 
balls diſcharged from theſe guns are about the ſize of a 


tennis ball. 

The elephants are uſually faſtened by a chain about 
one of their hinder legs to great trees, under the ſhade of 
which they are kept. Each of the great war elephants 
is allowed by the Mogul four females, and they are ſaid 
to be ſo modeſt, that they will not permit any one to ſce 
them in the act of copulation. | 

They have alſo buffaloes and aſſes; the former are 
more ſluggiſh than the oxen, and have a ſmooth thick ſkin 
3 the female gives milk, and the fleſh, which 
is ſometimes eaten, is coarſe food, 

In the ſouthern parts are thin long legged ſheep, whoſe 
backs are covered with a reddiſh hair inſtead of wool, but 
their fleſh is lean and dry. However, towards Perſia and 
Tartary they have fine ſheep with good fleeces and large 
tails, that weigh ſeveral pounds. It is obſcrvable of the 
Perſian ſheep brought into India, that they have each from 
three to ſeven horns, ſome of which ftand upright on 
their ſorcheads, and the battles of their rams are very 
bloody. They have alſo plenty of goats, and their kids 
are pretty good eating. The Indian hogs are eſteemed 
the beſt butchers meat in India, eſpecially the wild hogs. 
which are very plentiful, | 

There are great numbers of antelopes, deer, and hares, 
and as nobody claims any property in thein, every body are 


at liberty to kill them, as well as all other game; for tho' | 


i 


will follow them into the water. 
Wich reſpect to the ferthercd race, they have here 
plenty of all kinds of poultry, and alſo pigeons, turtle- 


| doves, quails, partridges, peacocks, and paroguets, The 


fleſh of their poultry is, however, generally lean and dry, 
and ſome of them have bones as black as jet; but their 
fleſh is thought as well taſted as that of the others. 

Vultures are here extremely common, and perfectly 
tame, which probably proceeds from the banyans fecd- 
ing them as they do other animals; they are ſaid to be 
conſiderably larger than an eagle, and much of the ſame 
ſhape. 55 | | 

There is a kite here with a white head, for which th 
banyans have a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it re- 
ligious honours, Theſe birds when flying in the heat 
of noon, are frequently overcome by the ſcorching rays 
of the ſun, and drop down in the ſtreets. Upon ſuch 
an accident, the ſoldiers in our ſettlements always make 
money of it; for carrying the kite into the market place, 
they threaten to wring his neck off, upon which the ſu- 
perſtitious crowd contribute {mall pieces of money to 
purchaſe the bird's life and liberty. 

They have not many finging birds; but they have one 
leſs than a wren, which has raviſhing notes, and a beau- 
tiful plumage, The multitudes of monkies which in- 
feſt the woods in the ſouthern parts of India, are terrible 
enemies to theſe little birds; but nature has taught them 
to preſerve both themſelves and their young, by building 
their neſts at the extremity of the twigs, where they hang 
like ſmall purſes out of their reach. Ii here are alſo in 
this country bats almoſt as large as Kites, 

The pleaſure of living in ſo delightiul a country as In- 
dia is much abated by the multitude of troubleſome 
inſets and reptiles, The muſketocs or gnats, and 
bugs, immediately ſeize upon the Europeans on their 


firſt landing, and are fo venomous, thas in one night's 


time a man's face will be ſo ſwelled that his companions 
cannot know him ; but when they have been ſome tune 
in the country, though they are always peſtered with 
them, they do not leave ſuch ſwellings as at firſt. They 
are indeed ſo troubleſome, that every man Who can afford 
it, keeps a ſeryant to bruſh them off his perſon, aud it is 

in 
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in vain to attempt to ſleep with the face uncovered with- 
out ſomebody to beat away the gnats, and as for the bugs 
they ſwarm among the ſoldiers and the common people. 
They have, however, one way of avoiding them, and 
that is by daubing the feet of the couch on which they 
lie with tar, which they have either an averſion to, or 
are ſtopped by their ſticking in 1t, 3 

During the rains frogs and toads multiply prodigiouſty, 
and grow to u conſiderable ſize. The rats are three or 
four times as large as ours, and are fo bold that they wil! 
hardly give a man the way. | 

Of all the venomous creatures of this country the ſcor- 
pions, ce tipedes, and ſerpents, of which there are many 
different kinds, are the molt dangerous, for they breed in 
every corner, and there is no poſlibility of being ſecure 
from them without continually ſweeping. 

Of the ſcorpions there ate various kinds, thoſe in the 
woods are ſaid to be black, and their ſting mortal. The 
houſe ſcorpions are about the length and thickneſs of a 
man's little finger, and, according to Mr, Salmon, are 
ſhaped almoſt like a lizard, but carry their tails turned 
up to their backs, and at the end of the tail is a ſting 
not mnch bigger than a hornet's, and always viſible. 
They creep very ſtowly, and it is eaſy to cut off their 
ſtings, which the above author ſays he has often done. 
The ſtings of theſe are not mortal, but they create a vio- 
lent pain, like that of a red-hot iron applied to the part; 
but the anguiſh is abated by anointing the part with the 
oil of ſcorpions, and in about twenty-four hours the pain 
entirely ceaſes, | | 

The centipede derives its name from the great number 
of its legs; ithofe of this country are ſomewhat bigger 
than a goofequill, and three or four inches in length; 
but though they are ſo ſmall, their bite is very danger- 
ous. 

There are here many kinds of ſerpents, but they will 
not attack a man, unleſs firſt provoked, or incited to it 
by their keepers; for there are people who keep them in 
baſkets, and carry them about to ſhew their tricks. One 
of thoſe which Mr. Salmon ſaw, raiſed himſelf up near 
half its tenth, then ſpread his head as big as the author's 
hand, and ſhewed a beautiful face, nearly reſembling the 
human; this ſpecies the Engliſh imagine is the fame that 
tempted Eve. | 

Mr. Groſe mentions a kind of incantation of theſe rep- 
tiles, and fays, that when a ſnake, lurking in a houſe, 
has bit any one, one of their jugglers is ſent for, who 
will with an inſtrument, ſomething reſembling a flageo- 
let, play certain tunes, the ſound of which operates ſo 
powerfully on the ſnake, that he leaves his hole, and 
with viſible reluCtance preſents itſclf to thoſe that ſtand 
ready to kill him, I am fully aware, ſays that gentle- 
„ man, of the ridicule this will meet with from many, 
© but prefer even the certainty of incurring it, to the 
& ſupprefſion of what I tried myſelf to diſbelieve till con- 
« yinced of it.” 

A clergyman, who was with our ambaſſador at the 
Mogul's court, relates, that while he was there the Mo- 
gul ſentenced a man to die for killing his mother, and as 
the moſt terrible death he could contrive, ordered him 
to be bitten by two ſerpents. Accordingly one of the 
people, who keep ſerpents in a baſket for ſhew, was 
ſent for: the criminal was ſtripped naked, and ſtood trem- 
bling, while the maſter of the ſnakes, having irritated 
and provoked them, put one to the wretch's thigh, which 
immediately wound itſelf about him, and bit him in the 
groin till the blood followed; the other was ſet on the 
outſide of the other thigh, and bit him likewiſe: notwith- 
ſtanding this, the criminal kept upon his feet a quarter 
of an hour, but complained of a fire raging in all his 
limbs, and his body ſwelled to a great degree ; the ſer- 
pents were taken off before he fell, and about half an hour 
after the wretch breathed his laſt. | 

The Indian ſeas abound with vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, among 
which we ſhall only mention a few of the moſt remarka- 
ble: The bald-pate is thus called from its head and 
neck being without ſcales, and is very good eating, 

The raven-fiſh is ſo named from its mouth having 
ſome reſemblance to the bill of a bird: it is only a ſpan 
long, red on the back and tail, and yellow on the belly. 
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The flying fiſhes, which are moſt generally ſecn within 
the tropics, are commonly of the ſize of a large herring 
to which they have ſome reſemblance. The large Gre 
of their ſide-tins countenance the opinion of their being 
affifted by them, in the ſpring they make out of the 
water, on being purſued by larger fiſnes of prey, as thoſe 
fins continuing ſpread muſt naturally gather ſome air; 
but it is highly probable, that what is called their flight, 
is no more than an extended leap, like that of the flying 
ſquirrels on ſhore; and that their neceſſity of replunging 
into the water is not ſo much owing to their fins drying 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twenty-five or thirty yards, and 
requiring a freſh wetting, as to the force of theit ſpring 
being ſpent : for it is evident, that they are not guided 
by their fight, but are urged on by a mechaniczl impulſe, 
ſo that they fiequently fall into ſhips. They are well 
taſted, and are often ſeen in great ſhoals flying from the 
purſuit of the bonitos, albacores, and 746, by whoſe 
favourite prey they are; nor does this fiſh find enemies 
only in its own element, for ſeveral ſea birds watch hover - 
ing for its immerſion, and dart down upon it with ſuch 
rapidity, as to make it their prey before its replunging 
into the water, 

The bonito undoubtedly takes its name from its being 
highly agreeable to the taſte of the Portugueſe, the fir 
Europeans that navigated the Indian ocean, and gave it 
this name, which in their language, ſignifies delicious. Ie 
is indeed a firm and not unpleaſant fiſh, but rather dry, 
and requires a rich ſauce to entitle it to its name, 

The albacore is nearly of the ſame kind as the bonito, 
but grows to a much larger ſize, ſome being taken from 
ſixty to ninety pounds weight, and upwards. Its name 
is alſo taken trom the Portugueſe, who thus denominat- 
ed this fiſh on account of its whiteneſs. It is rather 
dryer eating than the bonito. Both theſe fiſh are often 
caught by an imitation of the flying-fiſn, which being 
ſwung to and fro, repreſents their flight, ſo as to bring 
them greedily to the hook; they are likewiſe frequently 
{truck with the fiſh-gig. It is remarkable that both are 
alſo at certain ſeaſons infected with a worm that makes 
them in an agony ſpring ſo high out of the water, as to 
fall into ſuch boats as are in the wa, of their leap. 

'The dorado, or dolphin, is allowed to have obtained 
that name very improperly, it having not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the deſcriptions and delineations of it given 
by authors, painters, and ſtatuaries. The Portugueſe 
give it the name of dorado, from its golden hue, which 
appears through the ground-work of a beautiful azure 
that is blended with it; but though nothing can be con- 
ceived to have a more lively gloſs than its colours, this 


fiſh is no ſooner taken out of the water, than they begin - 
to fade, 


It is caught in the ſame manner as the bonitos 
and albacores ; but is greatly preferred to them in 
point of taſte, They are commonly three or four feet 
long, and finely ſhaped, only the head ſeems rather too 
large; though the chief bone of it, on diſſection, ap- 
pears admirably modelled for a cut-water, and indeed 
they ſwim with inconceivable rapidity, 

The ſhark, which is commonly met with near land, is 
not unfrequently found in the main fea; but this is 
chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when he will 
follow a ſhip for a conſiderable time, unleſs betrayed to 
the hook by his natural voracity ; tor he is generally too 
large to be maſtered by a harpoon or fiſh-gig. Almoſt 
any bait will ſerye, but it requires a ſtrong hook of the 
larger ſize, and running tackle to bring him on board. 
He no ſooner touches the deck, than he makes it ſhake 
with the violent flounces of his tail, which are capable 
of breaking a man's leg; but he is ſoon ſubdued by 
a cut of an ax upon it, which inſtantly depriving him ot 
all power, he is ſoon diſpatched, 

his fiſh is commonly from nine to fifteen feet in 
length, and it is ſaid ſome of them are upwards of twenty 
feet long. It has no ſcales, but the ſkin is rough, 
like ſhagreen, of a deep brown, inclining tv a greemih 
colour, and whitening by degrees to the belly. The 
ſhark would have been much more terrible, had nature 
endowed it with an ag lty anſwerable to its voracity, 
which is remarkably aſſiſted by a dreadful triple row of 
teeth as ſharp as razors, But, beſides its not being the 
| ſwifteſt 
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cwifteſt ſwimmer, its mouth, by being placed conſide- 
rably within the projection of its ſnout towards the belly, 
obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaſt fideways, to ſnap 
t its prey, which it does ſo heavily, that good ſwim- 
mers will, with a knife, either for diverſion, ot for the 
ſake of ſhewing their ſkill, attack it in its own element; 
and diving under the belly, where the ſkin is very ſoft, 
rip it open, or oblige it to ſheer off, How they engen- 
der is unknown: but Mr. Groſe ſays, it is certain that 
the females are not only viviparous, young ones being 
found alive in their bellies when taken, but that they 
occaſionally afford them a retreat in it whilſt tender and 
helpleſs. RE 

A ſhark will generally afford a meal for a whole ſhip's 
company; they are the ranker in proportion to their ſize; 
and at beſt are but indifferent eating, except their fins, 
which, though covered with a very hard ſkin, when 
dried in the ſun, and well ſtewed, afford a very delicate 
2 is a ſpecies of this animal called the bottle- 
noſed ſharks, which are of a dark bluiſh colour, but are 
not eſteemed good for food, ge 

The ſhark is attended by the pilot-fiſh, which is one 
of the moſt beautiful that ſwims it is ſeldom above a 
foot or a foot and an half Jong, and is ſtreaked tranſverſely 
with blue and a yellowiſh brown, which produce a pleaſing 
effect in the water; but, when taken out, Joſe much of 
their ſhining luſtre. They are frequently ſeen in ſmal] 
ſhoals ſwimming near the ſhark, or at the head of him. 
They crowd about the bait that is thrown to the ſhark, 
without nibbling at it themſelves, and by their motions 
ſeem to guide the ſhark towards it, from whence they 
derive the name of pilot-fiſh. They ſeldom take a ſmall 
hook when in company with a ſhark ; but when they 
have loſt him, or follow a ſhip either ſingly or in ſhoals, 
they will ſometimes bite and be caught. They are 
eſtcemed the moſt delicious eating that the occan 
affords. 1 

The ſucking-fiſh is a very troubleſome companion to 
the ſhark : it ſeldom exceeds a foot long, and is frequent- 
jy much ſhorter ; but, by means of an oval-ſhaped mem- 
brane, of a texture admirably adapted to that purpoſe, 
ſticks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly on its back 
or ſides, as not to part with it, even when they are taken 
out of the water ; and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate 
them if pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker ; but ſlid- 
ing them on forward with the grain, they eaſily come 
off. This force of adheſion continues while life laſts, 
as may be proved by applying them to a table, or any 
other hard ſubſtance. This fiſh doubtleſs annoys the 
ſhark in the manner of vermin, drawing its ſuſtenance 
from the ſlime that oozes from its body, while the ſhark, 
can neither ſhake it off, nor come at it to deſtroy it: the 
gills open upwards, and it is of a dull, muddy, ſlate 
colour; but is unfit to eat, it having neither ſubſtance 
nor taſte, | : 

As the ſea is infeſted by ſharks, ſo is the river Ganges 
by crocodiles, which are fed by the multitude of dead 
bodies which are caſt into that river. 

The ſhell-fiſh on the coaſt of India are very good, par- 
ticularly oyſters, which at Fort St. George are of the 
ſame ſiz e as thoſe of England, and not inferior to them 
in goodneſs. There are ſome ſhell-fiſh in theſe ſeas of a 
prodigious bulk, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Perſons and Dreſs of the Gentaos and Mahometans of 
India: of their Manners and Cuſtoms. 

1 Indians are well ſhaped, of a good ſtature, 

and agreeable features; and have hardly — 
crooked or deformed people among them. An Engli 
divine obſerves of their women, that their ſprightly mo- 
tions, agreeable perſons, amorous glances, and irreſiſti- 
ble mien, are the admiration of all foreigners, and fre- 
quently captivate the wiſeſt. Thoſe who inhabit the 
northern part of this empire are of a deep tawny or olive 
colour, and thoſe in the ſouth perfectly black ; and the 


inhabitants of the mountains in the middle of the pe- 
16 
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| ninſula are all extremely black : but in every part of the 
country the natives have black eyes and long black hair. 
Theſe blacks dye their teeth like their neighbours, and 
frequently rub over their ſkins a yellow powder: many of 
them likewiſe mark their foreheads with long wllow 
ſtrokes of a finger's breadth, 

The Indians generally dreſs in a white veſt of filk 
callicoe, or muſlin, which folds over before, and is tied 
with ſtrings, either on the right or left ſide; the fleeves 
ſit cloſe to their arms, 4 being very long, are in 
wrinkles about the wriſt: the upper part of the veſt fits 
the body ſo as to ſhew the ſhape; but from the middle 
downward, it ſits full in plaits, reaching almoſt down to 
their feet. Under this veſt they wear another that is 
ſomething ſhorter, and, inſtead of ftockings, their 
breeches cover their legs; and they put their 2 feet 
into their ſlippers, which are made peaked like a wo- 
man's ſhoe, and turn up at the toes. 

In the north part of India the people in aMuent cir- 
cumſtances have ſhirts open before that hang over their 
breeches, and in cold weather make uſe of a cloak. 
Some of the common people among the Gentoos go per- 
fectly naked, except a ſtring tied round their waiſt, to 
which they faſten a cloth of a hand's breadth, which 
they bring up between their legs and faſten it to a ſtrin 
before : this juſt covers, but ſcarcely conceals, what the 
pretend to hide; and theſe are the people who carry the 
—— and attend the Engliſh ladies when they go 
abroad. | | 

Thoſe women that are ſeen by the Europeans have a 
piece of white callicoe tied about their waiſt that reaches 
down to their knees, and the remainder of it is thrown 
over their bodies like a ſhoulder-belt, covering their 
breaſts and part of their back. The hair of their heads 
is made up in a roll, adorned with ſuch jewels and toys 
as they can procure: they have alſo jk in their ears 
and noſe; and ſometimes ſtretch the hole that is bored 
in their ears to ſuch an extent, that it will admit a 
ſhilling to paſs through it. Their wriſts and ancles are 
adorned with bracelets, and they have rings upon their 
fingers and toes, either of gold, ſilver, or braſs. The 
men alſo frequently wear bracelets about their wriſts, 
As to ſhoes or ſlippers, the women in, the ſouthern parts 
wear none. Rt . 

The dreſs of the Moors, or Mahometans, is extremely 
becoming; they having, like the greateſt part of the other 
Aſiatics, that originally Indian manner of wearing turbans 
of fine muſlin, the circumvolutions of which, ſays Mr. 
Groſe, form a covering to the head, at once light and cool, 
from the air eaſily penetrating its folds; at the ſame time 
that they defoad it from the rays of the ſun, the heat 
of which acting in a ſtraight line, as cold likewiſe does, 
is rebated by the obliquity of the wreathing ; which, 
admitting of an infinite variety in the making up, ſerves 
allo to diſtinguiſh the tribes, profeſſions, and rank in 
lite of the wearers, 

| The dreſs of theſe Indian Moors, nearly agrees with 

the deſcription given of it by Quintus Curtius, who ſays, 
that ſuch as are eminent for their birth and riches, cloath 
their bodies with a garment that falls down to their feet ; 
they bind their heads with linen; they hang their ears 
with jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with gold. 
Thus it appears how tenacious the Indians are of their 
old cuſtoms, and how cloſely their Tartar conquerors 
have conformed to them, | 

Another part of their finery is their ſaſhes on the out- 
ſide of their long veſt, which are generally richly em- 
broidered, with the two ends hanging before, bordered 
with gold or filver tiſſue interwoven. In theſe the 
ſtick on the left fide the handles of their daggers, which 
are either curiouſly wrought or ſet with precious ſtones ; 
the blade is ſhort, broad, and pointed, Their ſcyme- 
tars are alſo hung careleſsly before them, with the ſame 
curious workmamhiþ in the hilts. They wear embroi- 
dered ſlippers, which they take off within doors, or leave 
at the foot of the ſophas when on a viſit. Even the Eu- 
ropeans, on obtaining an audience at the Durbar of 
Surat, before they are admitted to fit in the divan in the 
preſence of the governor, muſt ſubmit to pull off their 
ſhoes, which is the leſs unreaſonable, as the floor is gene- 


* 


rally ſpread with the richeſt carpets, 
L 2 The 
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The Moors are fond of ſmoaking, and the great 
among them affect the Perſian luxury in having culli- 
oons, which reſemble glaſs decanters, with flowers 
painted in their proper colours at the bottom, Theſe 
are full of water, and plugged up with a machine, that 
holds the lighted tobacco, and alſo a leathern pipe wired 
round, two or three yards in length, pliant, and coil- 
ed like a ſnake, Through this pipe __ ſuck in the 
ſmoke, which is rendered mild and cool, by firſt paſſing 
through the water, which it cauſes to gurgle, ſo as to 
form no unpleaſing noiſe. "The poor make uſe either of 
2 cocoa nut ſhell, prepared in the ſame manner for ſmoak- 
ing through the water, which is vulgarly called, from 
the noiſe it makes, a hubble-bubble ; or merely the to- 
bacco leaf rolled up, of about a finger's length, which 
they term a buncus, which is chiefly uſed by the 
Gentoos. 

As to the manners of the Moors and Moguls, they are 
nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſouthern Aſiatics, they 
being greatly degenerated from the hardineſs and mar- 
tial ſpirit of the northern Tartars, as well from the re- 
laxing ſoftneſs of the climate, as from their gradations 
into the Indian voluptuouſneſs and effeminacy. They are, 
however, from their childhood, tutored and trained up 
to great graviiy and circumſpection in public, and eſpe- 
cially to curb their paſſions, to prevent their breaking 
out into outward emotions of anger and reſentment, 
which they conſider as the higheſt indecency. It per- 
haps proceeds from this early habit of reſtraint and diſ- 
ſimulation, that their reſentments, which might other- 
wiſe evaporate in menaces or opprobrious terms, wran- 
kle in their boſoms, till they break out into more ſangui— 
nary effects, and a vindictiveneſs much more fatal: 
thence ariſe the frequent plots, perfidious circumven- 
tions, and deep-laid ſchemes of the great to deſtroy each 
other, and of which the hiſtory of this country, given in 
ſect. XVI. furniſhes frequent inſtances, 
Their ſchool education, which is general] 
than learning to read the Koran, and to write Perſian, 
or Arabic, is followed by their introduction into all com- 
panies, and into public buſineſs in their tendereſt youth: 
thus their fathers carry them without due preparation 
into the great ſchool of the world. 

The . merchants alſo uſe the ſame method 
with their children, initiating them with the firſt dawn 
of reaſon into all the myſteries of trade; ſo that it is not 
uncommon to ſee boys of ten or twelve years of age ſo 
acute and expert, that it would be difficult to over- reach 
them in a bargain; and, indeed, their docility, ſedate- 
neſs, and the awful reſpect they pay their parents, are 
ſurprizing, conſidering their extreme fondneſs for their 
children; but they have the good ſenſe to temper it fo 
Judiciouſly as not to ſpoil them. 

In the eaſt, ſays Mr. Dow, there are no public places 
of reſort, no communication of ſentiments, no intro- 
duction to private friendſhips. 
retirement prevails, which diſunite mankind; and, as 
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all aſſociations among men are prevented, the hands of 


government are ſtrengthened by the very virtue of tem- 
perance. | 
The common 
the head, and if it be a perſon of diſtinction, bowing the 
body a little, but they never falute with the left hand 
alone. When the Mahometans meet, their moſt uſual 
compliment is, God give you health; to which the other 
replies, God give thee the ſame health, or mayeſt thou 
have the prayers of the poor. The ſalutation of a prince 
is bowing the body low, putting the hand'to the ground, 
then to the breaſt, and afterwards lifting it up to the 
head, and this is repeated three times. 
A perſon viſited does not meet his gueſt, but intreats 
him to fit by him on the carpet, and betel and areka are 
offered him to chew, which, as in the neighbouring 
countries, they have almoſt conſtantly in their mouths, 
They are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud or ver 
faſt. They play at a game that nearly reſembles cheſs, 
and ſometimes at cards; but ſeldom high, as in China, 
and in the neighbouring iſland of Ceylon : nor are they 
much diſturbed when they loſe, but preſerye an even 
temper, 


no more | 
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A ſullenneſs, a love of 


Indian ſalute is lifting the right hand to 
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Of the Pleaſures and Luxuries of the Indians, particularly of 
their dancing Girls ; their Equipages ; and ciber As ticles of 
Luxury. The Method of Champing .d in India. | 


T feſtivals, and on other occaſions, it is uſual to 

ſend for the dancing girls, who fing and dance 
before the company, and readily retire with any young 
men that deſire it. They act comedies in the open air 
by torch light, nor are they ill performed: love and gal- 
lantry are the uſual ſubjects. 

The dancing girls form a diſtinct branch of the com- 
munity, and have a particular diſtrict allotted them. There 
are never wanting a ſufficient number of theſe damſels for 
the uſe of the public, to which they are ſo devoted, that 
they ſeem to have made yows of unchaſtity: according to 
their inſtitutes, they are bound to refuſe none who will come 
up to their price, which is governed by their degree of beau- 
ty and accompliſhnents. Particular ſets of them are appro- 
priated to the ſervice of the Gentoo temples, and perhaps 
clandeſtine}y for the uſe of the bramin pꝛrieſts that belong 
to them. They live in a community under the direction 
of ſome ſuperannuated female of the fame profeſſion, under 
whom they receive a regular training, and learn all the 
arts of pleaſing, in which they are but too ſucceſsful ; 
fur nothing is more common than icr the princes and 
chief men of thoſe countries to take a particular liking to 
one of theſe women, and to laviſh imnienie ſums upon 
her, though their harams are ſtocked wich tar ſuperior 
beauties. | 

Their dances, would, however, at firſt appear diſagree- 
able to the Europeans, eſpecially as they are accompa- 
nied with a dull kind of muſic, conſiſting of thoſe lit- 
tle drums called tomtoms, cymbals, and a kind of fife, 
which make a hideous din, and are played on by men, 
who, by accompanying the muſic with their grimaces 
and ſhrivelled features, at the ſame time, ſhock the eye, 
and torture the ear; but by uſe the audience become re- 
conciled to their noiſe. The words frequently expreſs 
the ſubject of a pantomime dance, ſuch as a lover courting 
his miſtreſs; a procureſs endeavouring to ſeduce a woman 
from one gallant in favour of another; or a girl timorous 
and afraid of being caught in an intrigue. Theſe love- 
ſcenes the girls execute in character-dances with no de- 
ſpicable expreſhon. In ſome of their dances, in which 
they keep excellent time, they pay littie regard to mo- 
deſty in the motions of their limbs, and the laſcivious 
attitudes into which they throw themſelves; though with- 
out expoſing any nudity; for they are richly arefled, and 
adorned with jewels. In ſhort, they omit no allurements, 
and meet with ſuch ſucceſs, that fome of them amals 
great wealth. | * 

Mr. Groſe obſerves, that the dreſs of theſe women is 
the moſt ſplendid and alluring that can be imagined. 
They are generally loaded with jewels from head to toc ; 
for on their toes they wear rings. Their necks are 
adorned with carcanets, their arms with bracelets, and 
their ancles with chainz of gold and filver, generally 
enriched with precious ſtones, They wear allo noſe- 
jewels, which at firſt have an odd appearance; but to 
which the eye is ſoon reconciled. They, as well as 
other women in that country, have a peculiar way oi 
covering their breaſts, which make no inconſiderable 
part of their finery, They incloſe them in a pair ot 
caſes exactly fitted to them, and made of a very light 
wood linked together, and buckled on at the back. 
Theſe confine the breaſts, and prevent their growing to 
a diſagreeable ſize, and yet from their ſmoothneſs and 
pliancy, play freely with every motion of the body: they 
are beſides gilt, and ſet with gems, according to the 
ability of the wearer, and thus compoſe the richeſt part 
of their dreſs, from the diſplay favoured by their orbicu- 
lar form; at the ſame time they are eaſily laid aſide 
and reſumed at pleaſure. 

Many of them uſe the ancient embelliſhment practiſed 
through the greateſt part of the Euſt, of forming a black 
circle round the white of the eyes, by drawing a bodkin 


between them and the eyelids, that both may receive the 
tint of the powder of antimony, that ſticks to the bod- 


kin. 
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kin. They pretend that this refreſhes and cools the eyes, 
beſides increaſing their luſtre by the ambient black- 
nels. 

The dancing girls occaſionally aſſume another orna- 
ment, compoſed of a necklace of many looſe turns, form- 
ed of flowers ſtrung together, which reſemble double Spa- 
niſh jeſſamine, but have a ſtronger and more agreeable 
fra-rance, and are far preferable to any perfumes. 

As to the equipages and carriages of the Mahometans, 
they chiefly conſiſt in elephants, horſes, palanquins, 
and hackrees, 

Riding on elephants is a piece of ſtate principally ap- 
propriated to the Mogul himſelt, the princes of the blood, 
tie great officers of ſtate, and the nabobs, or viceroys of 
provinces z and nothing can ſurely be more adapted to 
strike the mind with awe, and raiſe the impreſſions of 
| pomp and grandeur, than one of thoſe enormous beaſts 
richly capariſoned, and bearing on its back a kind of 
canopied throne, in which the perſon who fits in ſuch 
majettic ſtate is fully conſpicuous from ſuch an eminence. 
Tucſe unweildly animals are, however, growing into dif - 
uſc for war, ſince the more prevailing uſe of fire-arms, 
and its being diſcovered that, notwithſtanding their amaz- 
ing docility, it is impoſſible to break and train them to 
the field ſo perfectly, as to be certain they will not do 
more miſchief to thole to whom they belong, than to the 
enemy, eſpecially when exaſperated with wounds, to 
which tlicir prodigious bulk makes them a palpable 
mark. 

The beſt horſes uſed in India are brought from Arabia, 
but chiefly from Perſia ; theſe make a conſiderable article 
of trade bach by fea and land, and, indeed, no part of 
the world produces ſiner horſes than either of theſe coun- 
tries, The M lahometens likewite ſpare neither care nor 
expence in their keeping, and in breaking them for war. 

Of all the methods of travelling that of the palanquins, 
or, as they are uſually pronounced, palanqueens, appcars 
moſt adapted to humour their conſtitutional indolence : 
as a more lazy way of conveyance cannot well be con- 
ceived, It conſiſts of a bed and beditead with ſhort feet, 
covered with an ample canopy, which is commonly either 
of velvet or cloth, faſtened by means of croſs fticks, and 
filk or cotton cords, to au arch of bamboo; from the 
ends of which arch proceed the poles. The perſon car- 
ried may conveniently fit upright under the arch, and be 
bolſtered up in that poſture by one or two large pillows ; 
and occaſionally he may lie at his whole length and ſleep 
by the way. This arch is prepared while the bamboo 1s 
young, by keeping it bent ſo as to grow in the deſired 
form; according to the perfection and ſize of which it 
bears a greater or leſs price. Some of theſe palanquins 
are rendered very expenſive from the decorations employed 
on them, as the rich ſtuff with which this portable couch 
and its canopy are covered; from the expence of its gold 
or ſilver taſſels, and the feet being carved and plated over, 
repreſenting couchant lions, griffins, or other figures. 
The ends of the poles, on which the palanquin is carried 
by fix, but moſt ommonly by four bearers, are likewiſe 
adorned with the ſame metals, in form of tygers heads ; 
but this is a badge of authority granted only to a few per- 
ſons of the hi,heſt diſtindion. In this point they are 
imitated by the Engliſh ; for though there are few men 
of eminence in our fettlements that do not keep palan- 
Guins, the tygers heads are reſerved for the governor and 
ſccond of the council, . 5 

Some of our gentlemen at Calcutta, diſliking perhaps 
the indolent attitude in which they are placed in theſe 
carriages, invented a new one, in which the bedſtead is 
converted into a platform that ſupports an arm chair 
fixed to it, in which they fit more decently, and full as 
conveniently under the canopicd arch ; and others have 
contrived a perfect ſedan-chair, only preſerving the bam- 
hoo form at the top and at the ends, ſo as to be carried 
on the ſhoulders of the bearers. In Bombay and Surat 
tu cover them during the rains with a kind of thatch, 
vutily put off or on, made of the leaves of the brab-tree, 
a imwcics of wild palm, and lined with calicoe, thus form- 
ing a telter impenetrable to the moſt violent rain, and 
baving windows that ſhut or open at pleaſure. In Ben- 
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val aud other places they are defended, but not ſo effec- 
tually, With an vil-cloth thrown over them. 


| verbial with them that a man on, that 


nut or brab- tree leaves, ſv diſpoſed and looſe 
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The jealouſy of the Mahometans makes them cover the 


palanquins, in which their women arg carried, by a various 
coloured ſilk netting, thrown looſely over the whole ma- 
chine; which, without excluding the air, or obſtructing 
the ſight from within, only dialen thoſe without from 
ſeeing them. The Mahometans have indeed affixed ſuch 
an idea of ſtate to palanquins, that, in moſt countries they 
have conquered from the Gentoos, they are forbid uſing 
them except on the day of their marriage; for which in- 
ſtitution they preſerve ſo high a veneration, that it is pro- 


15 is as great as a 


* 


king, and conſequently they grudge him no enſigns- of 


royalty, 3 8 
They have a machine called andolas, which ate of the 
ſame nature as the palanquins ; but the croſs ſticks being 
faſtened to a ſtraight inſtead of an Arc ed bamboo, will 
only admit of their lying at length. .;Theſc are much 
cheaper, and leſs efteemed than the palahquins. 
They have another carriage called a dooly, which te- 
ſembles the andola, but is only made of the meaneſt ma- 
terials, and is ſeldom uſed but to carry the pobrer ſick. 
The hackrees, or hackney vehicles for the hire of the 
public, are drawn by oxen, ſome of which, being trained 
tor drawing, will go as faſt as horſes on a full trot, and 
the imalleit are generally the moſt fleet. Theſe ace chief- 
ly uſed by the Gemoos, eſpecially by the banyans and 
merchants of Surat. Theſe oxen are kept as ſleek and 
as, clean as poſſible, and a pair of them yoked together 
are far from having a diſagreeable appearance ; the oxen 
of that country, eſpecially of Guzurat and Cambay, be- 
ing generally white, and ſoine of them at leaſt as large as 
our Lincolnſhire cattle, As a contraſt, ig the whiteneſs 
of their ins, they paint their horas with a ſhining black 


and hang bells about their necks. , The hackrees are 


'ty 


open on three ſides, covered on the top, and made to 
hold two! people fitting croſs · legged in the 0 


the oriental man- 
ner, with a pillow, at their backs oi ſupport them, or 


to recline upon; and, conſequently they have ho 'raiſed 
ſeats... Here their jealouſy has n n F method 
of cancealing their, women, by, means of folding blinds 


or checks let fall round the open ſides, Theſe are gene- 
rally coarſely painted, and made of the fibres pf the c 
| an ly ſewed to- 
gether, as to let in the air,, and not to hinder the fight of 
thoſe within. Each hackree has its driver, who ſits on 
the ſhaft, equipped with a, goad, and takes care of the 
oxen ; but in Bengal the moſt eminent of the Gentoo 
merchants ride on horſeback, or in a chaiſe, © © 

The Moguls themſelves and the principal Mahometan 
courtiers, When the empire flouriſhed, uſed to affect great 
{tate and ſplendor, and none ſtudied more the luxuries of 
life, though in a manner ſomewhat different from the 
Europeans, They take care to have their harams or 
ſeraglios furniſhed with the moſt beautiful women that 
can be procured, Thoſe of Caſhmire are the moſt ad- 
mired by the Moguls, they being much fairer than in 
any other province, and have a delicacy in their ſhape 
that greatly pleaſes the Moors. Their taſte for beauty 
is pretty ſingular, for. the moſt corpulent fair one is al- 
ways preterred, 

They are extremely jealous of the women they ſhut 
up in their harams, and follow the uſual Aſiatic method 
of committing them to the guard of eunuchs, who are 
generally made ſuch by a total abſciſſion; and the 
blackeſt Abyſſinians are preferred both on account of 
their colour and of their fidelity and diſcretion, in which 
they excel the ſlaves of other nations. Nothing can 
be well imagined more crue], or more oppoſite to the 
benevolent intentions of nature, than thus ſacrificing a 
number of poor creatures to the jealouſy and caprice of 
one man ; who, perhaps, amidit three or four hundred, 
nay as far as a thouſand and upwards, confines his em- 
braces to a very few of them ; while the others, in the 
lower of their age, and with all the violence of unſatis- 
fied defires, inſpired and nurſed by the heat of the cli- 


mate, languiſh and pine away in miſery and gloomy 
diſcontent. 

This cuſtom of engroſſing ſuch numbers of the fair- 
ſex is, as a learned and ingenious tr.veller remarks, at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences ; for beſides the 
injuſtice of rendering ſo many amiable perſons _ 

able, 
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able, and the injury done to the population of the 
country, it leads both the great and the meaner ſort 
from very different cauſes to the crime againſt nature z 
for as this cuſtom neceſſarily thins ſociety of women 
that would otherwiſe appear on the rank for wives, the 
poorer ſort, from the ſcarcity of that ſex, are led to give 
a moſt criminal turn to their paſſions, and to betake 
themſelves to their own ; while, on the other hand, the 
abundance of women at the command of the rich, creates 
a ſatiety that produces the ſame effect: ſo that every 
conſideration, both human and divine, ſerves to eſtab- 
liſh the preference of the European law in permitting but 
one wife, to the polygamy and concubinage of the 
orientaliſts, 
In ſhort, the Moguls have adopted not only the lan- 
e but the manners of the Perſians ; their buildings 
are all in the Perſian ſtile, and, like them, they are fond 
of fine gardens; and eſpecially of water, both dormant 
and in action, forming natural or artificial caſcades and 


fountains, and the climate ſupplies them with plenty of | 


evergreens to adorn their banks. They have common- 
ly in the midſt of their gardens neat airy pavilions, con- 
trived with a particular regard to coolneſs ; there the 
owners, frequently indulge themſelves during the heat of 
the day in parties of pleaſure with their women, and in 
the cool of the evening by the fides of pieces of water, 
which are generally in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
neatly ornamented with ſteps, and with places for re- 
cumbence on the middle of every fide, ſpread with Perg 
ſian or Turkey carpets. 

Their gardens generally reſemble thoſe of the Chineſe, 
in the wilderneſs ſtile, (See a particular deſcription of 
them pag. 45) with this particuJarity, that inſtead of 
having * door in the middle, as in the European 
manner, it is uſually placed at the corner of the wall, 
| by which means the pavilion is not fronted by the ave- 
nue that leads to it; and, inftead of preſenting to the 
view a length of gravel, or a uniform green walk, the 
eye is delighted with beds of flowers, as variegated as 
poſſible, and, in all the confuſion and agreeable wild- 
neſs of nature, offering different ſcenes to the view on 
every fide of the pavilion, to the corners of which 
the walks obliquely lead. They have no taſte for ſta- 
tues, knots, and compartments, formed with perfect 
ſymmetry. i : 

Amongſt the articles of luxury, which the Indians 
have in common with many other parts of the Eaſt, 
and eſpecially the Mahometans, they have public hum- 
mums for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and rubbing, 
which need no particular deſcription ; but the practice 
of champing, which ſeems to have been in uſe among the 
antient Romans, is worthy of being fully explained. 


After a perſon has gone through the ceremony of ſweat- | 


Ing, bathing, and rubbing, which, however, are not 
always previouſly uſed, the perſon lies down on a couch, 
bed, or ſopha, where the operator handles his limbs as 
if he was kneading dough, or pats them gently with the 
edge of his hands, and chafes or rubs them, concluding 
with cracking all the joints of the wriſts and fingers ; 
and, if the perſon pleaſes, thoſe of the neck, at all 
which they are extremely dexterous. This they imagine 
not only ſupples the joints, but procures a briſker cir- 
culation of the fluids, which, from the heat of the cli- 
mate, are apt to loiter _ the veins. This excites 
in ſome a kind of 28 angour or delirium, under 
which they are ready to faint away, and ſometimes ac- 
tually do ſo; and, it is ſo common, that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a barber, who is a native, unacquainted 
with the method of practiſing it; this being one of the 
eſſentials of their profeſhon. 

In ſhort, in moſt of the particulars in which the 
« },xuries of life conſiſt, theſe orientaliſts are, as Mr. 
1 Groſe obſerves, little, if at all, inferior to the Eurape- 
« ans, If they have not their taſte for ſtatues, palnt- 
« jngs, cabinets of medals, and ſuch articles of refined 
« curioſity, they are at leaſt not deficient in thoſe of 
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* hardineſs conſtitutional to thoſe born under the colder 
and rougher zones: thence, moſt probably, the indo- 
ent and laviſh acquieſcence of the eaſtern nations in 
„general, under that deteſtable form of government 
** deſpotiſm; where not the profuſeſt fertility of the 
% ſoil, not the Elyſian temperature of the air in many 
parts, nor the choiceſt bleſſings of nature, can atone 
for the want of the greateſt of them, liberty. Here 
an Engliſhman in the compariſon, cannot but, find 
incentives, if that could be neceſſary, to the love of 
his country, in which the mildeſt laws, under the 
moſt admirably tempered conſtitution, ſecure to him 


his life, his property, and, what is deareſt of all, his 
„freedom.“ 


T 
Of the Roads, and the Method of Travelling. Their Build- 
ings and Furniture. 

6 & HE roads are generally a deep ſand, which in the 
fair ſeaſon is ſo hot about noon, that it would 

burn the feet of the poor travellers, if they were not as 
hard as a ſhoe-ſole; and there is no ſuch thing as walk- 
ing in theſe ſandy roads with ſhoes. Upon the great 
roads, at the diſtance of every ten or twelve miles, are 
choulteries, or caravanſeras, which are houſes for travel- 
lers to refreſh themſelves in : they have no doors, but are 
open on the fide next the road, and generally conſiſt of 
two rooms, in one of which the travellers ſpread their 
carpets and ſleep, while the poons, or foot ſoldiers, who 
attend them, get ready their proviſions in the other. The 
erecting of theſe houſes for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers is in this country eſteemed an extraordinary act 
of charity. There is generally a reſervoir of water near 
them, and ſome good people in the neighbouring vil- 
lages frequently take care that fire ſhall be provided for 
dreſſing proviſions, 

When a man of ſubſtance travels, he uſually hires 
eight or ten cooleys, or chairmen, to carry his palanquin; 
four of theſe run at the rate of four or five miles an hour, 
and their _— relieve them at certain times with- 
out ſtanding ſtill. Beſides theſe chairmen, it is uſual to 
hire as many muſqueteers and pikemen, to defend them 
from wild beaſts and robbers; and theſe twenty men will 
not colt above five ſhillings a day, they being hired for 
three-pence each. Before a perſon intends to bait, he 
ſends ſome of his cooleys to the village to buy proviſions, 
and an earthen pot, which does not coſt more than an 
half-penny, to dreſs them in, and they pick up ſticks for 
firing as they go along. 

The uſual time for travelling is in the morning and 
evening; for during the heat of noon people generally 
ſleep. In many parts of India, where people are in dan- 
ger of being attacked by the mountaincers, they travel 
in caravans, or large companies of two or three hundred 
men, On theſe occaſions, camels, oxen, and aſles, are 
uſed for the carrying of goods; for the Perſian horſes ate 
too valuable to be uſed merely as beaſts of burthen, and 
their own ſmall breed are not very fit for it. 

Travelling in the rainy ſeaſon is exceedingly trouble— 
ſome, the flat country being overflowed, and violent tor- 
rents fall from the mountains; yet this is not ſufficient 
to hinder the common people from taking journies at this 
time of the year ; for the people are extremely expert in 
— Mr. Salmon ſays, he happened to be in the 
country during the rains, and having two or three broad 
rivers to paſs, which ran with very great rapidity, he 
truſted himſelf to two blacks, who took him between 
them, and ſwam acroſs the river with one hand with 
all imaginable eaſe; and in the fame manner the whole 
company, amounting to twelve or thirteen perſons, weile 
taken over. 

There are no ſuch things as poſts eſtabliſhed in the 
country, but all letters and pacquets over-land are fent by 


« a ſenſuality, to which the warmth of the climate ſo 
« ſtrongly and ſo unhappily inclines them; being by 
« this enervity and relaxation, generally ſpeaking, ren- 
« dered unſuſceptible of thoſe manly virtues, and that 


| 


| 


meſſengers on purpoſe, who are very reaſonable in their 
demands, and travel on foot with great expedition. 

Their manner of building, is of two forts, thoſe 
erected by the original Indians, and thoſe of the 
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Moguls or Mahometans. As the Gentoo inhabitants are 
at leaſt twenty to one throughout the whole empire, their 
houſes fill the moſt conſiderable towns ; but nothing can 
appear meaner than the generality of theſe ſtructures, 
which are low thatched cottages, with clay walls, and 
have only one floor. However, in the principal ſtreets, 

and in the bazars, or market-places, there is ſome uni- | ſtuffed with raiſins and piſtachio-nuts, which they then 
formity obſerved : in the front of the houſes are ſheds, eat with it inſtead of bread, | 
ſupported by ſmall pillars, under which are thrown up| They have a great variety of diſhes, for which they 
banks of earth. Under the ſhade of theſe ſheds people | have different names; but the three moſt conimon oucs 
either expoſe their goods to ſale, or fitting upon mats | are cyrrees, kitcharees, and pilovr, 

and carpets, entertain their friends, or tranſact their The currees are extremely various, they being a fort 
buſineſs, whilſt they enjoy the benefit of the open air, | of fricaſee made of any animals or vegetables, and eaten 
and of every breeze, hey have no windows to the | with rice: currees, as made of vegetables, are chief 
ſtreets, which render them {till more diſagreeable ; even | uſed by the Bramins, who never eat what has had life; 
the palaces of the princes or rajas haye nothing on the | but the principal ingredients are the pulp of the cocoa- 
outſide that appears very elegant, and are moſt of them | nut, for thickening it, turmeric for turning it yellow, 
built in one form. Before the pate is a large piazza or | and ſpices, 

roof ſupported by pillars open to the front. Upon ad-| Kitcharce is only rice ſtewed with a kind of pulſe 
vancing towards the gate, the earth is raiſed to the right | called dholl, which they eſteem very wholeſome and 
and left, about a yard high; and upon theſe banks are | nouriſhing, and is generally eaten with ſalt-t:th, butter, 
ſpread fine carpets or pieces of European ſcarlet cloth, and pickles of various forts. 

with cuſhions of the ſame ſort, to loll upon, Here the | Pilow is a boiled fowl covered with rice alſo boiled, 
raja fits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, to enter- | to which are added ſpices and turmeric : they ſometimes 


tain foreigners, or tranſact affairs of ſtate. A late author | render it extremely expenſive by the addition of amber- 
fays, that he ſaw one of theſe princes fitting under ſuch | gris. 


a cover before the gate of his palace, attended by his 

uards with glittering arms, and a hundred flambeanx : 
A was dreſſed in a muſlin veſt, a white turban, and 
abundance of jewels ſparkling about him ; but the next 
day when our author ſaw him ſtripped of his ornaments, 
and with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet cloth and carpets | 
removed, and the building, which the night before he 
imagined to be a ſplendid palace, to have only clay walls, 
it abated much of the opinion he had entertained of his 
greatneſs. | 

There are, however, ſome good houſes in their (tile 
of building, which is partly Gentoo, and partly Moreſk. 
Thoſe of the greateſt note have the gateway ſo contrived 
as to render it defenſible againſt a ſudden attack of a few 
armed men; a circumſtance of conſiderable importance 
in cities where oppoſing the firſt attack of any perſons 
ſent by the 33 to oppreſs or deſtroy the owner, 
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correct its inſipidity by the ſauces with which they accom- 
pany it, which are made of fowl, fleſh, or fiſh, general] 

cut or ſtewed, ſo as not to want the knife when ſerved 
up. The great point with them is to have it ſavoury and 
high- ſcaſoned: Meat ſeldom comes to their table in joints, 
yet they are very fond of a lanib or kid roaſted whole, and 


—_—_— 
— 


Moſt of the Europeans ſoon become reconciled to the 
country diet, and many cſtecm the flavour of theſe diſhes 
| beyond thoſe reliſhed among us; but there is a further 

recommendation of this regimen, it being more whole- 
ſome, and more adapted to the climate than the quantities 
of feſh which we are accuitomed to eat. 

As the mcat is ready cut to their hands, they uſe 
neither knite, fork, ſpoon, or any other inſtrument in 
eating; but taking a handful of rice, ſqueeze it into 2 
lump as big as an egg, and put it in their mouths; they 
have no napkins to wipe their hands and mouths with, 
but wath betore and after their meals. Some of then will 
not touch with their lips the bottle or cruſe out of which 
they drink, but, holding the veſſel high, pour the liquor 
into their mouths, and will thus ſwallow a great deal 
without ence pulping, or ſpilling a drop. They uſe 
only the right hand in eating; the left being” at other 
is often attended with future ſecurity, by giving time to | times employed in waſhing of their poſteriors, which 
raiſe a party capable of counteractingluch proceedings. For | makes them tcrupultouſly renounce its aſſiſtance at their 
the greater ſecurity of the women, of whom the Moors | meals. 
eſpecially are remarkably jealous, the private apartments 


Betides water, which is their common drink, the 
always lie backwards, They arc extremely fond of hav- 


have palm wine and toddy, neither of which will raiſe 
ing one room, in the middle of which a fountain 15 kept | the ſpirits much when they are new; they have alſo the 


laying ; for by the noiſe of the talling water they are | milk of the cocoa- nut, and when they are hat and fa- 
Fulked to ſleep, and at the {ame time they are refreſhed by | tigued, they drink milk with parlic infuſed in it; but 
the coolneſs it diffuſes through the apartment; but it is beſides theſe ſmaller liquors, they have ſeveral kinds of 
attended with a dampneſs that might be prejiulictal to | ſpirits, that go under the common name of arrack, ſome 
the conſtitution of an European. I hey have the com- | of which is diſtilled from toddy, ſome from ſugar, and 
mon convenience of the eaſtern ſophas, fo commoudious | ſome from rice, but the laſt is both the weakeſt and the 
for ſitting croſs-legged, and they are tond T1 v1 opean worlt, and 13 called pariar arrack, as it only for the pa- 
looking-glaſſes, with which they chiety aer their | riars or common people, This liquor is not very expen- 
rooms. They have another ornament which has a pleat- | hve, a hogſhead, containing fifty gallons, is frequently 
ing effect; the beams of the cieling are lumetimes curi- eld for forty or fifty ſhillings. As for beer and wine 


ouſly inlaid with ivory and mother-ot-pearl, in flouriſhes none are made in the country, and what is brought from 


and ſcroll work. They have generally a kind of ſaloon, Europe is exceſſively dear; for a bottle of common beer is 
which they term a divan, entirely open on one bd tothe worth eighteen pence, and fine ale and wine four ſhillings 
garden, | 


and ſix- pence a bottle each. 

| Few of the Mahometans of India abſtain from wine, 
„hen they have an opportunity of being treated With it by 
Fer. I. the Europeans : but they are much fonder of cordials and 
| | drams; but do not think even arrack ſtrong enough for 
Of their Food, an their principal Diſhes, An Aue, | them, unleis tripple diſtilled ; they are, however, fo 
an Indian Entertainment. Of their Handen for diu, cautious, that the greateit drinkers among them are never 
ing ſpirituous Liquors, though prohibited, | ſeen in public difordered with liquor; yet the vice of 
drunkenneſs ſometimes precipitates their governors and 

2 times for eating are chiefly in the morning and | yreat men into a dangerous abuſe of their power. 

evening; for as the middle of the day 13 penerally | Some caſts of the Gentoos wholly abſtain from animal 

very hot, they endeavour to paſs it away with ech; the | food, and among thele the ſimplicity of their lives appears 
Europeans, however, eat at noon, and lie down to ſleep | wholly anſwerable to that of their diet; for this regimen, an 
ſoon after; but when they make an entertainment, it is | an ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influence 
utually in the evening. | their minds as well as their bodics, they being generally on 
The Mahometans and Gentoos alſo, inſtead of bread, free from the more violent paſſions and views, in which 
uſe rice ſtewed dry, and think it more wholeſome, light, the cold one of av arive is Certainly not included; thoſe of 
cooling, and natural to the climate. Ihe Mlahometans them at l-alt who enter into temporal affairs, vie with 
16 | Aaa 


any 
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any other condition of men; and with reſpect to their 


conſtitution, they are generally healthy, though not 
ſtrong bodied. Their ſenſes of ſmell and taſte are exqui- 
ſite, which they doubtleſs owe to their abſtinence from 
fleſh : thus to them flowers produce a much ſtronger 
odour than the ſame ſort would to Europeans; and they 
are as nice in the taſte of different waters as the latter are 
in that of wines, and make as great a point of luxury in 
the choice of them. It is alſo obſervable, that the wounds 
of thoſe uſed to vegetable diet are much ſooner and much 
eaſier cured than thoſe of ſuch as eat fleſh. The body 
being free from thoſe groſs humours which fleſh-dict 
creates, 


SECT. viIII. 


Of their Genius, Languages, Manner of Writing, Learning, 
and Skill in the Sciences. 


HE native Indians, or Hindoos, are men of ftrong 
natural parts, and had they the advantages of lite- 
rature, might diſtinguiſh themſelves in the republic of 
letters. hey are, however, ſaid to have ſome of 
Ariſtotle's books in the Arabian tongue, and ſome of the 
works of that celebrated phyſician Avicenna, and likewiſe 
ſome fragments of the Old Teſtament in the ſame lan- 
guage; but this is only to be underſtood of the Maho- 
metan inhabitants, many of whom are deſcended from the 
Arabs. Theſe have but few books, which are all in ma- 
nuſcript, for the art of printing has not been introduced 
amongſt them. 

There are a variety of languages or dialects in India. 
The Hindoſtany, which is more or leſs underſtood, and 
ſpoken in all thoſe parts of India called Hindoſtan, is 
derived from the Shanſcrit, and intermixed with many 
Perſian and Arabic words. The dialect and accent of it 
alſo varies in different parts of India, as more or leſs in- 
fluenced by the inhabitants of each reſpective diſtrict :— 
On the coaſts of Choromandell and Malabar, by mixing 
with the Tamuly, Telenga and Malabar dialects; in 
Oriſſa, with the Ooreahs; and in Bengal, with the 
Bengally. It is beſt ſpoken in the province of Agra. 

The court language is the Perſian, which is not only 

ſpoken by all the great omrahs, but by all the polite in 
general; but the learned language is the Arabian. 
But no language is more univerſally underſtood, on the 
coaſts, than . Rt which is the Lingua Franca 
of that part of the world ; but it is mixed with ſome Indian 
words, and is ſo corrupted as to retain a reſemblance only 
in the radical werds. | | 

The Gentoos, in ſome parts, write with an iron ſtile, 
or bodkin, on cocoa or palm-tree leaves, not like the 
Chineſe in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left 
hand flanting to the right. They have a thin ſhining 
paper, ſometimes ten feet in length and a foot broad, and 
tack as many ſheets together as the writing requires; the 


pen they write with is the ancient calamus, or reed, | 


which is about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When 
they write to a prince, the whole ſurface of the paper is 

ilt; and for the ſecurity of thoſe letters of conſequence 

at are ſent to court, they are rolled up cloſe and incloſed 
in a hollow cane, or — ba and the end of it ſealed up, 
that no wet may be able to injure them. Upon their ſeals, 
or chops as they are called in this country, they have no 
coats of arms; theſe are entirely unknown in India; but 
they have their own names, or titles, engraved on gold or 
filver, or on a cornelian. 

They have a great value for their hiſtory, which is 
written in verſe, and conſiſts of fabulous relations of their 
ſubordinate deities and heroes : they have alſo their 
faints and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate, and 
give entire credit to all the adventures and miracles re- 
corded in the ſongs of the Bramins. 

The Gentoos, or original Indians, begin their year on 
the firſt of March, and the Mahometans on the tenth ; 
when, according to their aſtrologers, the ſun enters into 

Aries ; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons. 


| 
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They divide the day into four parts, and the night into 
as many, which they call pahrs, and theſe they again 
ſubdivide into eight parts, which they call gurrees; and, 
according to the ancient cuſtom, meaſure them by water 
dropping out of one veſſel into another. In ſome great 
towns a perſon is appointed to look after the veſſel, and to 
turn it up when all is dropped out, at which time he 
ſtrikes the number of the pahrs as they paſs with a hammer 
upon the brim of a piece of metal like a pewter-dith ; but 
the common people in the country are obliged to gueſs at 
the time of day : and indeed it is not very difficult to know 
it in the ſouthern part of India, where the ſun conſtantly 
riſes and ſets at about fix o'clock. 

Few people excel the Bramins in the practical part of 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy ; for, from 
their infancy, they are taught to caſt up ſums by their 
fingers, without the help of a pen. 

1 he Bramins have ſome tables, formed by the ancient 
aftronomers, for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty exact 
in their predictions; but they are entirely ignorant 
of the theory, They conſider the' day in which an 
eclipſe happens as a time of plenary indulgence; and, 
by waſhing themſelves in water, believe they receive the 
remiſſions of their ſins. Nothing can be more extrava- 
gant than their ſyſtem .of the heavens : they imagine 
that the moon is above the fun, though the contrary 
is demonſtrated by eclipſes; and that the ſun, when he 
ſets, hides himſelf behind a mountain. Yet they are ac- 
quainted with the twelve figns of the Zodaic, and gives 
them the ſame name in their language as we do in ours. 

The ſcience moſt univerſally practiſed among them is 
aſtrology ; and even the Mogul will not to much as un- 
dertake a journey, or form any important reſolution, ex- 
cept the aſtrologers tell him that it is a fortunate hour; 
and the very moment they preſcribe, he ſets about it, 
The Gentoo Indians are to this day ſo infatuated with 
aſtrology, that their merchants will not let a ſhip ſail, or 
ſtrike a bargain, or, in ſhort, undertake any buſineſs of 
importance on thoſe days that are ſet down for unlucky 
ones. The Indian Bramins are generally the almanack- 
makers of the country, and conſtantly mark in their 
calendars what they call their good and bad days, in the 
obſervation of which they are invincibly — 

The Indians have no ſkill in anotamy, or phyſic; they 
however uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs, The 
Bramins are ſaid to poſſeſs many valuable ſecrets in na- 
tural philoſophy, which they have acquired by their ſtu- 
dious and contemplative turn; and, which, if not brought 
to Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, than to 
the want of curioſity and inquſitiveneſs in the Europeans; 
who ſeldom travel to thoſe diſtant parts in ſearch of 
knowledge, and are too much engroſſed by views of rai- 
ſing a fortune to employ ſufficient attention, or to uſe the 
means of becoming 4s es of ſuch diſcoveries, | 

For bloody-fluxes the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple. 
and, according to them, a moſt infallible remedy, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice ſtewed 
dry, to which they allow no ſauce : to this they attribute 


an abſorbent quality, that is excellent againſt that acri- 


mony which preys on the entrails, and breeds the diſor- 
der. They allow no other drink but water, corrected by 
a very moderate quantity of cinnamon, or caſſia lignum. 

The mordechin, a moſt violent diforder chiefly known 
on the Malabar coaſt, ſeizes the patient with ſuch violent 
purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, that it will 
frequently carry them off in thirty hours, For this the 
phyſicians know no remedy more effectual than the actual 
cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet, the powerful re- 
vulſion of which ſeldom fails of producing a falutary 
effect, 

The popiſh miffionaries, and even many of the pro- 
teſtants, are of opinion that the Bramins cure moſt diſ- 
tempers by charms, They tie little bits of paper about 


| the patient's neck, uſing at the ſame time an unintelli- 


ible jargon, which ſerves to amuſe the common people; 
E. at the ſame time uſe natural means, which there 
would be little occaſion for, had the devil as great a ſhare 
in thefe cures as imagined, But in no inſtances do they 
make uſe of theſe pretended charms more than in reco- 
vering 
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veting perſons bitten with ſnakes: beſides the other means 

uled in this caſe, they always keep the patient awake, 
and fing and play to him as they do to the ſerpents when 
they dance. Some Europeans have highly extolled the 
virtues of the ſnake-ſtone ; this is a ſmall artificial ſtone, 
almoſt fiat, with a little protuberance in the middle, and 
of a grey colour. It is ſaid to be compoſed of the aſhes 
of burnt roots, mixed with an earth found at Diu, a 
Portugueſe town in India. It is ſaid that this ſtone be- 
ing applied to the part invenomed ſticks faſt, and by its 
powerfu] attraction ſucks out the poiſon, till the pores 
being full it falls off ; but, on being put into milk, emits 
the venemous matter it has imbibed, and again recovers 
its alexipharmic quality, and may be applied as before ; 
and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a glaſs of wine, or any 
other liquor, and taken inwardly, it is reputed to be a 
moſt powerful medicine againſt malignant fevers; but 
the pretended virtues of the ſnake-ſtone are now generally 
exploded in India, and the cure of thoſe wounds cauſcd 
by the bite of theſe venomous reptiies are left to Indian 
phyſicians. 


S ECT. HE. 


Of their Skill in the mechanic Arts, Manufa@tures, and Trades, 
with a particular Account of the Conſtruction of their Ships, 
and the Integrity of their Merchants. Of the Barbers of 
India, the Ingenuity of their Jugglers, and of their dancing 
Serpents, 


H E machanics and artificers of India are greatly 

admired for their fine muſlins and callicocs ; ſome 
of theſe muſlins are ſo exceeding thin, that it is ſaid a 
whole piece may be drawn through a ring ; and yet if a 
piece be torn in half, they will work it together fo neatly 
that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn. The 
chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are paint- 
ed with a pencil by the meaneſt of the people; but thoſe 
to the northward are printed ; and yet the colours of either 
of them never waſh out. "They not only paint birds, beaſts, 
trees, and flowers, but will draw the picture of a man to- 
lerably well; and it is faid they will copy our pieces fo 
perfectly, that it will require a good judge to dift.agurſh 
the copy from the original; but their {kill in this parti- 
cular is probably much exaggerated. 
They have the art of drilling holes through China- 
ware, and ſewing it together with braſs wire ſo that a 
bowl broke into half a dozen pieces will hold liquors as 
well as at firſt. 

The goldſmiths work curiofly in fillegrean, and imitate 
any goldſmith's work make in Europe; and yet both the 
forge and all the tools they uſe are not worth ten ſhillings. 
They are even frequently ſeen at work in the middle of the 
ſtreets; a goldſmith there being a mean employment. 

The cement uſed by their builders is harder than their 
bricks, it being made of ſea-ſnhellqʒ and they will terrace 
the roof a houfe, or lay a floor with it that ſhall reſemble 
one entire ſtone, and be altogether as hard. 

The Indians fail moſt in iron work. They make no 
watches, clucks, gun-locks, of any hard-ware that re- 
quires good ſprings: in ſome parts of India they forge 
very good ſword-blades and poigniards. —» > 

At Surat they excel in the art of ſhip-building ; and if 
their models were as fine as thoſe of the Engliſh, which they 
are the fondeſt of imitating, it might be aſſerted, without 
the leaſt exaggeration, that they would build incomparably 
the beſt ſhips in the world for duration; but their naval, 
as well as their other architecture, has always ſomething 
clumſy, unfiniſned, and inaccurate about it. Their ſhips 
are much longer than thoſe of the Europeans in propor- 
tion to their breadth ;, and it is not uncommon for one of 
them to laſt a century, which is leſs owing to the ſummer 
ſeas in thoſe parts, than to the ſolidity cf their workman- 
ſhip, and the nature of the wood of which they are built. 
Their bottoms and ſides are formed of planks let into one 
another, ſo that the joints are impenetrable ; and the 
knees, or crooked timbers, are generally inclined to that 
form from their natural growth, without being warped 
by ſteem eſpecially where particular care is taken of their 
conſtruction. 

The wood is of a particular ſort called teak, which is 
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full as durable as oak, and has this ee that it is 


not ſo apt in an engagement with cannon - ot to fly in 
ſplinters, which commonly do more miſchief to the men 
than the balls themſelves. They have likewiſe a peculiar 
way of preſerving their ſhip's bottoms, by occaſionally 
rubbing into them what they call wood-oil, which the 
2 imbibe, and are thereby noriſhed and kept from 
ecay. | 

Their ſhips are not launched from flips, but by digging 
canals from the water to where the ſtocks, or what they 
call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ſtream 
that 1s brought up to them. 

They uſe pohoon-maſts chiefly from the Malabar 
coaſt ; but all the ſerviceable cordage is brought from 
Europe ; their coyr-ropes, made of the fibres of cocoa-nut 
huſks, being more harſh and unmanageable for either 
running or ſtanding rigging than what is produced from 
hemp. They have, however, very large and ſerviceable 
coyr-cables, which laſt much longer in falt water than in 
freſh, which is apt to rot them ; and as our iron is much 
better than theirs, their anchors are moſtly European. 
Their country manufacture of cotton into a fail-cloth 
called dungaree ſupplies them with ſails, which, though 
neither ſo — nor ſo laſting as ours, are more pliant, 
and leſs apt to ſplit; and, inſtead of pitch, they make 
ule of the gum of a tree called damar, which is not in- 
ferior to it, | 

The navigators have but little ſkill, but that little is 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of navigating ſhips where they 
ſeldom put to ſea but in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently 
rarely meet with ſtorms. Their common ſailors want 
the vigour, expertneſs, and patience of fatigue, for which 
the Eupropeans are diſtinguiſhed, yet do they fill their 
{tations better than their commanders, 

The Banyans, or, as they are ſtiled, Black Merchants, 
have been repreſented by ſome authors as a tricking art- 
ful ſet of people, and full of ſuch low cunning, as renders 
it difficult to deal with them; but this is 7, far from 
being true, that theſe merchants are in general the faireſt 
and openeſt dealers in the world ; except where they have 
been corrupted by the Europeans Thoſe of Surat notwith- 
ſtanding are famous for the ſimplicity and frankneſs of their 
tranſactions. As an inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming 
thither laden with goods, nothing more is neceſſary to be 


muſters or ſamples on ſhore, together with his invoice; 
and theſe merchants reſorting to him, will, if the aſ- 
ſortment ſuits them, immediately ſtrike a bargain for the 
whole cargo, with no other trouble than ſettling the per 
centage upon the items of the invoice, In this manner, 
ſays Mr. Groſs, many a cargo, from five to thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, and upwards, has been fold in half an hour's 
time, with very few words, and the amount immediately 


buyer and ſeller have agreed, with at leaſt as much pro- 
bity as is ever practiſed by the European merchants of the 
moſt eſtabliſhed character. | 

The remarkable coolneſs and ſerenity with which theſe 
Banyans conduct all their tranſactions, gives them a great 
ſuperiority over a paſſionate man in conducting buſineſs, 
If you offer them ſhamefully leſs than their goods are 
worth, or fly into a paſſion at their under-rating yout's, 
they are never provoked to ſhew the leaſt indecent heat of 
temper. In this particular they have the ſame advantage 
over the Europeans, as a cool gameſter has over a paſ- 
ſionate one, 

In deſcribing the ingenuity of the Indians it will not 
perhaps being deſcending too low, to take notice of their 
tumblers and jugglers, who, as in other countries, go 


our countrymen have very _ attributed their tricks 
to m»gic and the power of the devil; and the ingenious 
Mr. Groſe ſays, their deceptions are ſo amazing that he 
has not the courage to relate what he himſelf has ſeen 
them perſorm, for fear of being taxed with running into 
the marvellous, We have already mentioned their in- 
cantation of ſnakes ; and it will not be improper to add 
here, that people carry thoſe reptiles in round baſkets ; 
and when they uncover them begin to ſing and play upon 


their pipes, at which all the ſnakes raiſe up the upper parts 
of their bodies, and keep time with the muſic by the mo- 
| don 


done than for the commander or ſupercargo to bring his 


paid, either in ready money, or by barter, according as the 


from town to town; and are ſo dexterous, that ſome of 
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tion of their heads, while their lower parts remain coiled 
up in the bottom of the baſket. If the muſic ceaſes ever 
ſo little, they leave this kind of dancing, and getting out 
of the baſket hiſs at each other, as if they would fight ; 
but, on renewing the muſic, they immediately fall to 
dancing again. T 

having theſe ſnakes, ſome of which are very large, come 
near them; though they are told by their owners, that 
there is no danger to be feared from them, for it is {aid 
their teeth are pulled out, The ſkill and ingenuity ne- 
ceſſary to teach theſe reptiles thus to divert the people by 
their actions is incomprehenſible to an European. 
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S:& 0: I. X. 


Of the different Tribes of the GenToos, or HinDoos, 
6 is a Portugueſe word meaning Gentile, by 


which general appellation all the natives of India 

were at firſt called, whether they were Mahometans or 
Hindoos : from which the Engliſh have adopted the term 
Gentoo, by which, according to the preſent uſage, they 
diltinguiſh the Hindoos, or followers of Brimha, from 
the Mahometans, or Muſſulmen, whom they commonly, 
though improperly call Moors, or Moormen. Bzlt's Con. 
Tae Hindoos have from all antiquity been divided into 


four great tribes, each ot which comprehends a variety of 


interior caſts, "Theſe tribes do not intermarry, eat, 
drink, or in any manner affociate with one another, ex- 
cept when they worſhip at the temple of Jagganat, (the 
being who is laid to preſide over the pretent period) in 
Oritia, where it is held a crime to make any diſtinc— 
dion. | 
Ihe firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Brahmins, wh 

alone can officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites 
among the Jews. They are not, however, excluded 
from government, trade, or agriculture, though they are 
ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. 
They derive their name from Brimha, whom they allego- 
rically ſay, produced the Brahmins from his head when 
he created the world, The ſecond in order is the Sittri 
tribe, who are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Kittri or Koytri. They, according to their original in- 
{titution, ought to be all military men; but they fre- 
quently tollow other profeſſions. 
produced the Kittri from his heart, as an emblem of that 
courage which warriors ſhould poſſeſs. The name of 
Beiſe or Bice is given to the third tribe. They are for 
the molt part merchants, bankers, and cunias, or ſhop- 
keepers, Theſe are figuratively ſaid to have ſprung from 
the belly of Brimha: the word Beiſh ſignifying a pro- 
vider or nouriſher. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder. 
They ought to be menial ſervants, and they are incapable 
of raiſing themſelves to any ſuperior rank. Theſe are 
ſaid to have proceeded from the feet of Brimha, in alluſion 
to theit low degree. But indeed it is contrary to the inviolable 
laws of the Hindoos that any perſon ſhould riſe from an 
inferior caſt into an higher tribe. If any, therefore, ſhould 
be excommunicated from any of the four tribes, he and 
his poſterity are for ever ſnut out from the ſociety of every 
body in the nation. This ſeverity prevents all intermix- 
ture of blood between the tribes, ſo that in their appear- 
ance, they ſeem rather four different nations than mem- 
bers of the ſame community. 

We cannot better illuſtr: te the attachment of an Hin- 
doo to the peculiar tenets of his religion as well as to his 
tribe, than by relating the following anecdote, from Mr. 
Verelſt's account of Bengal. 

An Hindoo had been bribed to procure ſome papers be- 
longing to a gentleman who died in the company's ſervice. 
The ſon caught him in the fact; and in revenge of his 
treachery, compelled him to ſwallow a ſpoonful of broth. 
Ridiculous as the puniſhment may ſeem, it was attended 
with very ſe:ious conſequences, No ſooner was his pol- 
lution known, than he was degraded from his caſt ; loſt 
all the benetits of ſociety, and was avoided as a leper by 
his tbe, When a man is thus diſgraced, he is hence- 
forward obliged to herd with the Hallachores, Who, 
/ays Mr. Scraiton, “ can ſcarcely be called a tribe, be- 


he Europeans are not very fond of 
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Brimha is ſaid to have 
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*< ing the refuſe of all tribes. Theſe are a ſet of poor un. 
happy wretches, deſtined to miſery fiom their birth 
* They perform all the vileſt offices in life, bury the 
dead; and carry away every thing that is polluted. 
They are held in ſuch abomination, that on the Mala. 
bar ſide of India, if one of theſc chances to touch a man 
of a ſuperior tribe, he draws his ſabre and cuts him 
down on the ſpot, without any check from his own 
conſcience, or from the laws of the country.” Tn this 
miſerable ſituation was the Hindoo when Lord Clive de- 
fired the Bramins to aſſemble and conſider if there could 
not be a remiſſion of an involuntary deviation from their 
law ; after many conſultations the Brahmins affected x 
compliance, but the man was never reſtored to his tribe. 

Their Mahometan governors often take advantage of 
this principle when they want to extort money; and fg 
highly do the Hindoos value their religious purity, that 
after they have borne the ſevereſt corporal 3 
rather than diſcover their wealth, a threat of deſilement 
will effect what torture has attempted in vain. Verelſt' 
Preſent State of Bengal. p. 142. 

The Hindoos, or Gentoos, gicatly exceed the Maho- 
metans in number, "They are a mild, humane, obedient, 
and induſtrious race of men, who, of all nations on earth. 
are the moſt eaſily conquered and governed. Affaſlina- 
tions and conſpiracies never exiſt among them. Hence 
penal laws are ſcarce known ; for their motives to bad 
actions are few, Temperate in their living, and delicate 
in their conſtitutions, their paſſions are calm; and the 
have no object but that of living with comfort and ca, 
Tame and ſubmiſſive from the coldneſs of a verc'.!/c 
diet, they have a natural abhorrence to blood, ind 
trious and frugal, they potfeſs wealth which they never 
uſe, Thoſe countries governed by native princes, which 
lay beyond the devaſtations of the Mahometans, are rich 
and culcivated to the higheſt degree. Dow's Intred. Pref, 
to his Hiſt, of Hlindeftan. 

This diſtinction of the Gentoos into caſts or tribes, 
forms a remackable peculiarity in their religion and go- 
verment, and has both its conveniences and inconve- 
niences. Thus great injuſtice is frequently done to ge- 
nius and talents, to which they pay no regard nor make 
any allowance for that infinite diverſity produced by na- 
ture. Thus ſome are connned to make an inſignificant 
figure in one ſphere, who might ſhine in another. But 
the prejudices of education in favour of this cuſtom anni- 
hilates the ſenſe of the injury done to individuals. 

As moſt of theſe tribes have a chief, who is in ſome 
meaſure accountable for the conduct of the individuals of 
which his tribe is compoſed this regulation gratifies the 
views of government: the individuals on any neceſſary 
occaſion, being either numbered or aſſembled with eaſe 
and expedition, But emulation is deadened by this con- 
finement. Beſides which there are many impediments 
to the artificers excelling, for the people of thoſe ſoft cli- 
mates want the ſolidity, curiolity, and application neceſ- 
ſary to carry them beyond a certain degree of excellence ; 
and, beſides, the precariouſneſs of property muſt be a con- 
ſtant diſcouragement under a deſpotic government. 

Among the naires, or nobles, principally prevails the 
ſtrange cuſtom of one wife being common to a number; 
in which the great power of cuſtom is ſeen, in its neyer 
producing any jealouties or quarrels among thoſe who 
poſleſs the ſame woman. Beſides, the number of theſe 
huſbands is not ſo much limited by any ſpecific law, as 
by a kind of tacit convention, by which it ſeldom happens, 
that it exceeds fix or ſeven. The woman is, however, 
under no obligation to admit more than a ſingle attach- 
ment, though ſhe is not the leſs reſpected for uſing her 
privilege in its utmoſt extent; and they are ſometimes ſaid 
to have twelve huſbands; but they, as well as ſhe, muſt 
be all of the ſame tribe, | 

When the daughter of a nair is married to the firſt of 
her huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which he alone 
cohabits with her, till ſhe takes a ſecond. The huſ- 
bands all agree and cohabit with her by turns, according 
to their priority of marriage, each eight or ten days, or as 
they can fix the term among themſelves; and he who lives 
with her, during that time, provides for her ſupport. 


IIIS DOSTAYN, 


When the man who cohabits with her goes into her PO 
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he leaves his arms at the door, and none dare remove 
them, or enter the houſe on pain of death; but if there 
are no arms to guard the door, any of them may freely 
viſit her. All the time of cohabitation, ſhe ſerves her 
huſband as purveyor and cook; the alſo takes care to keep 
his cloaths and arms clean, When ſhe proves with child, 
ſhe nominates its father, who takes care of its education, 
after ſhe has ſuckled it, and taught it to walk and ſpeak ; 
but from the impoſſibility of aſſigning the true heir, the 
eſtates of the huſbands deſcend to their ſiſter's children, 
and if there are none, to the neareſt in blood to the 
grandmother. 


CEC TT. AL 


Of the Marriages of the Gentoos in general; the Behaviour of 
the IVamen ; their early Pregnancy ; and their Manage- | 
ment of their Children. Of the Funerals of the Gentoos, and 
the Women's burning themſelves on the Funeral-pile of their 
Huſbands. | | 

OTHING can be more public and ſplendid than 
the ſolemnization of the marriages of the Gentoos ; 
the little bride and bridegroom, who are frequently no 
more than three or four years of age, are carried through 
the ſtreets for ſeveral nights — dreſſed in the 
richeſt cloaths, and adorned with the fineſt jewels their 
parents can procure ; at the ſame time the ſtreets are ren- 
dered as light as day, by the great number of torches 
lighted upon the occaſion : and they are preceded by flags, 
ſtreamers, wind-muſic, and a crowd of their friends, who 
come to expreſs their joy upon the happy occaſton ; which 
was not determined before the aſtrologer was conſulted, 
and the fortunate hour fixed, After the bride and bride- 
groom have finiſhed this pompous cavalcade, they are 
taken to the houſe where the father of the little wife lives, 
and being ſeated oppoſite to each other, with a table be- 
tween them, they ſtretch out their hands, and having 

Joined them acroſs the table the prieſt covers both their 

heads with a kind of hood, which remains ſpread over 
them about a quarter of an hour, during which time he 

prays for their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial be- 
nediction; after which their heads are uncovered, and 
all the company ſprinkled with roſe-water and perfumes 
out of filver cruets, till their cloaths are wet and diſ- | 
coloured with the faffron with which they are mixed; 
and thus they are worn for a week after, to fhew that they | 
have been at one of theſe joyful meetings. The evening | 
concludes with a magnificent entertainment fuitable to the | 
quality and wealth of the parents, and ſometimes theſe 
feſtivals laſt ſeveral days. | 
The Gentoos, though frugal in every other article of | 
life, are fo very extravagant on theſe occaſions, that | 
ſome of them almoſt ruin themſelves, and laviſh away | 
upon their children's nuptials what would be a handſome | 
proviſion for the married couple when grown up; for they | 
ſpare no expence in proceſhons, muſic, dancing-girls, 
fire-works, feaſting, and the ornaments of their houſes, | 
endeavouring in every thing to outvie each other; it be- 
ing a matter of ambition with them to have it faid how 
much was expended at a fon's wedding: and as the pre- 
ſence of the Bramins are neceſſary in the performance of 
the ceremony, they come in for a ſhare of the enter- 
tainment and preſents. Some of the great black mer- 
chants at Bengal have been known to ſpend a lack of 
roupees, which amounts to above eleven thouſand pounds; 
and, beſides making confiderable preſents, have invited 
the Engliſh gentlemen to an entertainment, furniſhed in 
the Engliſh manner, under the direction of an Engliſh 
ſteward, for which they have allowed five hundred pounds. 

In ſhort, moſt of them, upon theſe occaſions, ſtretch 

their abilities to the utmoſt. | 

The Gentoo women treat their huſbands with extra- 
ordinary reſpect and tenderneſs ; their conduct is in ge- 
neral blameleſs, and very few are ever known to violate 
the marriage-bed. They are intirely in the power of 
their huſbands, to whom they bring no other fortune be- 
tides their cloaths, and perhaps two or three female ſlaves; 
and, among the wealthy, it is ſaid the father of the huſ- 
and advances a conſiderable ſum to the wife's friends; 
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both their boys and 
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ſo that ſhe is in a manner purchaſed, like the reſt of his 
houſhold goods; but they have a greater liberty of goin 
abroad than the Mahometan's, at leaſt the tradeſmen's 
wives and thoſe of the other inferior caſts, go conſtantly 


in the morning and evening, with their earthen-pots, to 


the common wells, to fetch water to waſh themſelves, 
which they do ſeveral times a day from head to foot. 

The Bramins and Banyans generally content themſelves 
with one wife, except ſhe proves to be barren, which is 
eſteemed a great misfortune and reproach ; but this is, 
however, very rarely the caſe: ſome of the other tribes 
of the Gentoos allow themſelves a greater latitude. 

The Hindoo, as well as the Mahometan, dreads the ex- 
poſal of his women as the worſt diſhonour, Women, ſays 
Mr. Dow, are fo facred in India, that even the common 
ſoldiery leave them unmoleſted in the midſt of flauphter 
and devaſtation, The Haram is a ſanctuary againſt all the 
licentiouſneſs of victory, and ruffians covered with the 
blood of an huſband fhrink back with confuſion at the 
ſecret apartments of his wives, 

The women begin to bear children at twelye years of 
age, and even much younger, for Mr. Groſe ſavs he has 
ſeen them pregnant in their tenth year; but then their 
teeming-time is ſoon over. They {-1dom have any chil- 
dren after they are thirty years of age, and frequentl 
before that time they intirely Joſe their bloom, and al 
that plumpneſs and delicacy for which they are remark- 
able. This is, however, not to be underſtood of the 
women brought from Caſhmire, who being born in a more 
northern climate, and in a purer air, amongſt the moun- 
tains bordering on North- eaſt Tartary, retain their charms 
and continue prolific as long at leaſt as any European 
women ; but theſe generally tall to the ſhare of the prin- 
cipal Mahometans. 

When a child is about ten days old, they give it a name, 
On this occaſion they aſſemble ten or a dozen children, 
who 2 in a ring, hold a ſheet in their hands, into 
which the Bramin, or prieſt, pours a quantity of rice, 
upon which he lays the child to be named. The boys 
who hold the ſheet ſhake the child and the rice together 


for about a quarter of an hour, and then the father's 
ſiſter advances and names the child, cuſtom having given 


her that right; but if the aunt be not preſent, the child 
is named by the father or mother. A month or two 
afterwards the child, it is ſaid, is carried to a pago 

where a Bramin mixes ſome ſhavings of ſandal-wood, 
camphire, cloves, and other things, and puts them uport 
the child's head, from which time the infant is reputed 
a complete Banyan. Sq jou 
| The lying-in women are thought ſo impure, that note 
muſt touch them for the firſt ten days but their nurſes ; 
and till forty days are expired, they muſt not have any 
hand in the dreffing proviſions, or in the performance of 


any other houſhold affairs, To Pile 3c 
ſwathe their children, bus 


The Indians never bind or 
girls go perfectly naked till they can 
run about; while infants, they are rocked in cradles faft4 


ened to the beam of the houſe, which being ſwung back+ 
wards and forwards, go much eaſier and 


quieter than outs 
that ſtind upon the floor. 8 


We ſhall now take notice of the funerals of the Gen- 
toos, ſome of whom bury the body, and others burn it; 
but this laſt is the moſt common. As Mr. Grofe was 
preſent at both theſe ceremonies when at Bombay, we 
ſhall take our account from him, his veracity being un- 
diſputed. The firſt he mentions was a Kettereę that 
buried his wife, who was a young woman, and ſeemed 
to be about twenty years of age. Thoſe who accompa- 
nied the huſband dug a pit exactly in the ſhape of a well, 
on one {ide of which was a niche hollowed out for the 
corpſe to be depoſited in a fitting poſture, with room 
ſufficient for a plate of raw rice, and a jar of water by hes 
ſide, The pit was no fooner ready than they put her 
into it with all her cloaths and jewels, exactly as ſhe 
wore them when alive, But as ſoon as ſhe was placed, 
her huſband, who till then had ſtood ſtill as a ſpectator, 
jumped into the grave, and very compoſedly took off all 
her jewels and brought them up with him; after which 
the pit was filled up. 


As to the ceremony of burning; having waſhed the 
corple, and dreſſed it in ſuch cloaths as he uſually wore 
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in his life-time, the relations and friends aſſemble, and 
carry it out on a bier to a little diſtance from the town. 
This is uſually done the next day ; but if a perſon dies in 
the morning, his body is ſometimes burnt the ſame even- 
ing, for a corpſe will not keep long in thoſe hot countries. 
The funeral-pile is uſually prepared near ſome river, or 
pond ; and if he be a perſon of wealth, great quantities 
of fragrant wood is mixed with the reſt that forms the 
pile. Mr. Groſe ſaw the ceremony performed on the 
corpſe of a youth about eighteen, the ſon of a Banyan. 
The funeral-pile was prepared on the beach, the father 
aſſiſting at it bare- headed, with the little cloaths he had 
on, coarſe and torn, which is their general manner of 
mourning. As ſoon as the corpſe is placed on the pile, 
and ſome prayers muttered by the attendant Bramin, fire 
is ſet to it at one of the corners; and the wood being dry, 
and in a great quantity, it ſoon blazed up and yaw Aa 
the body to aſhes, without any noiſome ſmell : ſuch, 
however, does not unfrequently happen, if there is but 
little wood, or the rain intervenes, to damp the flames. 
The aſhes are gathered together and thrown with cere- 
mony into the ſea by a Bramin, who, for that purpoſe, 
wades into it as far as he ſafely can; but thoſe who are 
moſt bigotted, and can afford the expence, leave orders 
for their aſhes to be collected, put into an urn, ſealed up, 
and carried to be thrown into the Ganges, to whoſe waters 
they attribute a peculiar ſanctity. But what drew my at- 
tention moſt, ſays the above author, in the courſe of this 
ceremony, was the behaviour of the father, who accord- 
ing to the Gentoo cuſtom of its being always the next and 
_ deareſt male relation that ſets fire to the pile, walked 
thrice round it with a ſort of deſperate haſte, and then, 
with his face averted, thruſt his hand behind him and 
gave fire to it; after which he, with the appearance of 
the utmoſt agonies, rolled himſelf in the ſand, beating 
his breaſt and tearing his fleſh, 

Few travellegs who have paſſed through India omit 
mentioning the, crue] cuſtom of the women publickly 
burning themſelves at the death of their huſbands, which 
is ſaid to be ſtill practiſed in ſome places, though the 
Mahometans have endeavoured to aboliſh it, and ſtrictl 
prohibits it ever being performed. Mr. Holwell gives the 
following account of this cuſtom : 

The cauſe commonly aſſigned for the origin of this ſa- 
crifice (peculiar to the wives of this nation) is, that it was 
a law conſtituted to put a period to a wicked practice that 
the Gentoos wives had of poiſoning their huſbands ;— 
for this aſſertion we cannot trace the ſmalleſt ſemblance 
of truth, and indeed the known fact, that the ſacrifice 
muſt be voluntary of itſelf, refutes that common 
miſtake.—It has alſo been a received opinion, that if the 
wife refuſes to burn, ſhe loſes her caſt (or tribe) and is 
ſtamped with diſgrace and infamy ; an opinion equally 
void of foundation in fact as the other. The real ſtate 
of this caſe is thus circumſtanced. The firſt wife (for the 
Gentoo laws allow bigamy, although they frequently do 
not benefit themſelves of the indulgence, if they have iſſue 
by the firſt) has it in her choice to burn, but is allowed 
twenty-four hours in which to form her reſolution, 
after x deceaſe of her huſband ;—if ſhe refuſes, the right 
devolves to the ſecond, —if either, after the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, publicly declare, before the Bramins 
and witneſſes, their reſolution to burn, they cannot then 
retract, If they both refuſe at the expiration of that 
term, the worſt conſequence that attends their refuſal, is 
lying under the imputation of being wanting to their own 
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honor, purification, and the proſperity of their family, for 


from their infancy, they are inſtructed by the houſehold 
Bramin to look upon this cataſtrophe, as moſt glorious to 
themſelves, and beneficial to their children : the truth is, 
that the children of the wife who burns, become thereby 
illuſtrious, and are ſought after in marriage by the moſt 
opulent and honourable of their caſt, ſometimes re- 
ceived in a caſt ſuperior to their own. 

When people have lived together to an advanced age, 
in mutual acts of confidence, friendſhip and affection ; 
the ſacrifice a Gentoo widow makes of her perſon (under 
ſuch an affecting circumſtance as the loſs of friend and 
huſband) ſeems leſs an object of wonder ;—but when we 
ſee wometf in the bloom of youth, and beauty; in the 
calm poſſeſſion of their reaſon and underſtanding, with 
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aſtoniſhing fortitude, ſet at nought, the tender confi. 
derations of parents, children, friends, and the horror 
and torments of the death they court, we cannot reſiſt 
viewing ſuch an act, and ſuch a victim, with tears of 
commiſeration, awe and reverence, Wy — 

We have been preſent at many of theſe ſacrifices: in 
ſome of the victims, we have obſerved a pitiable dread, 
tremor, and reluctance, that ſtrongly ſpoke repentance 
for their declared reſolution; but it was now too late to 
retract, or retreat; Biſtnoo was waiting for the ſpirit. If 
the ſelf doomed victim diſcovers want of courage and for- 
titude, ſhe is with gentle force obliged to aſcend the pile, 
where ſhe is held down with long poles, held by men on 
each ſide of the pile, until the flames reach her; her 
ſcreams and cries, in the mean time, being drowned 
amidſt the deafning noiſe of loud muſick, and the accla- 
mations of the multitude, Others we have ſeen go 
through this fiery trial, with moſt amazing ſteady, calm, 
reſolution, and joyous fortitude, It will not we hope be 
unacceptable, if we preſent our readers with an inſtance of 
the latter, which happened ſome years patt at the Faſt- 
India company's factory at Coſſimbuzaar, in the time of 
Sir Francis Ruſlel's chiefſhip; the author, and ſcveral 
other gentlemen of the factory were preient, ſome of 
whom are now living :—from a narrative, which the 
author then tranſmitted to England he is now enabled to 
give the particulars of this moſt remarkable proof of female 
tortitude, and conſtancy, ; 

At hve of the clock on the morning of the 4th of Fe- 
e bruary 1742-3, died Rhaam Chund Pundit, of the 
«© Mahahrattor tribe, aged twenty-eight years; his widow 
(for he had but one wife) aged between ſeventeen and 
< eighteen, as ſoon as he expired, diſdaining to wait the 
< term allowed her for reflection, immediately declared to 
e the Bramins and witneſles preſent her reſolution to burn; 
<< as the family was of no ſmall confideration, all the mer- 
<« chants of Coffimbuzaar, and her relations, left no argu- 
ments uneſſayed to diſſuade her from it—Lady Ruftel, 
<« with the tendereft humanity, ſent her ſeveral meſſages 
to the ſame purpoſe; the infant ſtate of her children 
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y | *< (two girls and a boy, the eldeſt not four years of age) 


and the terrors and pain of the death ſhe fought, were 
painted to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colouring 
«© —ſhe was deaf to all, —ſhe gratefully thanked Lady 
«© Ruſſell, and ſent her word ſhe had now nothing to live 
% for, but recommended her children to her protection. 
When the torments of burning were urged in terrorem to 
<< her, ſhe with a reſolved and calm countenance, put her 
e finger into the fire, and held it there a conſiderable time, 
«© ſhe then with one hand put fire in the palm of the other, 
e ſprinkled incenſe on it, and fumigated the Bramins. The 
* conſideration of her children left deſtitute of a parent was 
<* again urged to her. She replied, he that made them, 
% would take care of them. She was at laſt given to un- 
e derſtand, ſhe ſhould not be permitted to burn; this for 
ea ſhort ſpace ſeemed to give her deep affliction, but ſoon 
e recolleCting herſelf, ſhe told them, death was in her 
„ power, and that if ſhe was not allowed to burn, ac- 
6 cording to the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve 
«© herſelf, Her friends, finding her thus peremptory and 
& reſolved, were obliged at laſt to aſſent. 

« The body of the deceaſed was carried down to the 
e water-fide, early the following morning, the widow 
& followed about ten o'clock, accompanied by three very 
& principal Bramins, her children, parents, and relations, 
“ and a numerous concourſe of people, The order of 
„leave for her burning did Not arrive from Hoſſeyn Than, 
« Fouzdaar of Morſhadabad, until after one, and it was 
ee then brought by one of the Soubah's own officers, who 
e had orders to ſee that ſhe burnt voluntarily. The time 
ce they waited for the order was employed in praying with 
% Bramins, and waſhing in the Ganges; as ſoon as it 
< arrived, ſhe retired and ſtayed for the ſpace of half an 
c hour, in the midſt of her female relations, amongſt 
„ whom was her mother; ſhe then diveſted herſelf of her 
«© bracelets, and other ornaments, and tyed them in 2 
cloth, which hung like an apron before her; and was then 
conducted by her female relations to one corner of the 
<« pile; on the pile was an arched arbor formed of dry 
« ſticks, boughs and leaves, open only at one end to 


admit her entrance; in this the body of the deceaſed was 
| Tg 6 Jepoſited, 


4 ducted, the Bramin had made a ſmall fire, round which 


* from her, inſtantly ſeeing her error, ſhe roſe, and ſet 
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«« depoſited, his head at the end oppoſite to the opening. | 
« At the corner of the pile, to which ſhe had been con- 


4 the and the three Bramins ſat for ſome minutes, one of 
-«6 them gave into her hand a leaf of the bale tree (the 
« wood commonly conſecrated to form part of the funeral 
« pile) with ſundry things on it, which ſhe threw into 
« the fire; one of the others gave her a ſecond leaf, which 
« ſhe held over the flame, whilſt he dropped three times 
« ſome ghee on it, which melted and fell into the fire 
« (theſe two operations, were preparatory ſymbols of her 
« approaching diſſolution by fire) and whilſt they were 
« performing this, the third Bramin read to her ſome 
« portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and aſked her ſome | 
« queſtions, to which ſhe anſwered with a ſteady, and 
60 — countenance; but the noiſe was ſo great, we 
« could not underſtand what ſhe ſaid, although we were 
« within a yard of her. Theſe over, ſhe was led with 
te great ſolemnity three times round the pile, the Bramins 
« reading before her; when ſhe came the third time to 
« the ſmall fire, ſhe ſtopped, took her rings off her toes 
« and fingers, and put them to her other ornaments ; here 
« ſhe took a ſolemn majeſtic leave of her children, parents, 
« and relations; after which, one of the Bramins dipped 
« a large wick of cotton in ſome ghee, and gave it ready 
« lighted into her hand, and led her to the open fide of 
« the arbor; there all the Bramins fell at her feet; — 
« after ſhe had bleſſed them, they retired weeping ;—by 
« two ſteps, ſhe aſcending the pile and entering the 
« arbour ; on her entrance, ſhe made a profound reve- 
« rence at the feet of the deceaſed, and advanced and 
« ſeated herſelf by his head; ſhe looked in ſilent medi- 
&« tation on his face, for the ſpace of a minute, then ſet 
ce fire to the arbor, in three places; obſerving that ſhe 
« had ſet fre to the leeward, and that the flames blew 


&« fire to windward, and reſumed her ſtation; enſign 
« Daniel with his cane, ſeparated the graſs and leaves 
“ on the windward ſide, by which means we had a di- 
« ſtinct view of her as ſhe fie With what dignity, and | 
te undaunted a countenance, ſhe ſet fire to the pile the 
e laſt time, and aſſumed her ſeat, can only be conceived, 
« for words cannot convey a juſt idea of her, — The pile 
« being of combuſtible matters, the ſupporters of the 
« roof were preſently conſumed, and it tumbled upon 
«« her.“ Holwell's Intereſting Events, Part II. p. 88 and ſeg. 

It has been pretended that this inhuman cuſtom was in- 
troduced by the Indian Gentoos, to put a ſtop to the eruel- 
ties of their wives, who, from jealouſy, frequently poi- 
ſoned their huſbands. Mr. Groſe, however, maintains 
this opinion is an over-refinement of conjecture equally 
falſe and injurious to the Indian women, no ſuch practice 
being either related by credible tradition, or warranted by 
the behaviour of the other Indian women, who are not 
ſubje& to the neceſſity of complying with this cuſtom, 
and whoſe minds are generally too ſoft and tender to in- 
cur even the ſuſpicion of their being inclined to ſuch acts 
of cruelty. He attributes it to their prodigious affection 
and veneration for their huſbands, and the dreadful power 
of religious phrenzy. 

Their extreme — for their huſbands, ſays he, is 
owing to their early marriages, after which the parties in 
the ductility of childhood are brought up together till the 
time of conſummation, in the confirmation of their mu- 
tual tenderneſs, as a ſacred point of religion; and the 
women eſpecially retain ſych ſtrong impreſſions of this 
doctrine, that numbers of them readily embrace this cruel 
practice of burning themſelves with their huſbands. 
Some of them living under governments where this bar- 
barous act of ſuperſtition was not ſuffered, have voluntari- 
ly gone to Gentoo countries barely to enjoy the liberty 
of performing it. Others, after bringing up their young 
children to a ftate of maturity, which it ſeems is an al- 
lowable reaſon of diſpenſation with them, and many years 
after the death of their huſbands, have, as if they had 
endured lite only till that duty to their children was ful- 
filled, paid that to their deceaſed huſbands of ſeeking 


to rejoin them by burning themſelves with the uſual cere- 
mony, 
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ginally from the fooliſh enthuſiaſm of feeble minds: in a 
text in the Bedas conjugal affection and fidelity, are thus 
figuratively inculcated, «© The women, in ſhort, who 
dies with her huſband, ſhall enjoy life eternal with 
him in heaven.” From this ſource the Brahmins them- 
ſelves deduce this ridiculous cuſtom. 

It muſt, not however, be underſtood that this practice of 
voluntarily burning is very general, many of the lower tribes 
eſpecially are intirely exempted from it; and it is only 


with reſpect to the more conſiderable perſonages that it is 
ever uſed. 


Ss E CT. XI. 


Of the Religion of the Hindoos, or Gentoos, with a particular 
Account of the Bedas, or ſacred Repoſitory of their Religious 
Tencts ; and the Subjett1on in which they are held by their 
Brabmins or Prieſts, 


HE books which contain the religion and philoſo- 
phy of the Hindoos, are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Bedas, Theſe they aſſert were penned by the divi- 
nity. They are four in number, and written in Shan- 
ſcrita ; a language at preſent known only to the Brah- - 
mins ; which furniſhes them with ſuch abſolute controul 
over the vulgar, that the Gentoos may be ſaid to be the 
moſt effectuall prieſt-ridden of any nation upon earth. 
Probably the Shanſcrita was a language invented by the 
Brahmins as the ſecure repoſitory of their religion and 
philoſophy. Mr, Dow beſtows great encomiums on this 


incommunicable tongue. In regularity of etimology and 


gramatical order, ſays he, it far exceeds the Arabic 
and bears evident marks that it has been fixed upon ra- 
tional principles by a body of learned men who ſtudied 
regularity, harmony and a wonderful ſimplicity and ener- 
gy of expreſſion. The ſame author relates a ſtory which 
he ſays made a great noiſe in the Eaſt, and which we ſhall 
preſent to our readers, on account of the reſpectable au- 
thority which gives it. | 
Mahommud Akbar was a prince poſſeſſing ſtrong natural 
endowments, and a great thirſt after knowledge. (See his 
character, ſect. XVI.) Among other ſubjects of enquiry 
the religious tenets of various nations attracted his notice 
he is ſaid to have been inſtructed in the Chriſtian tenets by 
a miſſionary from Portugal: the prince found a chearful 
concurrence with his wiſhes in the profeſſors of the various 
ſyſtems of divinity which prevailed among mankind, till 
he come to his own ſubjects, the Hindoos, who contrary 
to the practice of all other ſets admit of no converts. 
Not all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the 
Brahmin's to reveal the principles of their faith ; he was 
therefore obliged to concert a plan with his ſec 

Abul Fazil, to impoſe a youth named Feizi upon the 
Brahmins, as a poor orphan of their tribe. The decep- 
tion ſucceeded, the boy was ſent to Benaris the principal 
ſeat of learning among the Hindoos, and received into 
the houſe of a learned Brahmin, who educated him as his 
own ſon. Feizi continued ten years in this ſeminary, 
but when he was about to quit his tutor, in order to 
gratify the curioſity of the emperor, he unfortunately 
conceived a violent paſſion for the Brahmin's daughter, 
which the deluded father obſerved with pleaſure ; the un- 
common abilities of his young diſciple having endeared 
him to the old man. Feizi perplexed between love and 
gratitude, after a ſevere ſtruggle, diſcovered himſelf to 
the Brahmin ; who, ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, was 
about to plunge a dagger in his own breaſt; but Feizi 
ſeized his hand, and, by his contrition, reconciled the 
good old man to life, upon ſolemnly engaging never to 
tranſlate the Bedas, or repeat the creed of the Hindoos, 
How far Feizi was bound by his oath not to reveal the 
doctrine of the Bedas to Akbar is uncertain; but that 
neither he nor any other perſon ever tranſlated thoſe books 
is a truth beyond any diſpute. It is however, well known 
that the emperor afterwards greatly favoured the Hindoo 
faith, and gave much offence to zealous Mahometans 
by practicing ſome Indian cuitoms, which they thought 
ſavoured of idolatry. But the diſpaſſionate part of man- 
kind have always allowed that Akbar was equally diveſted 
of all the follies of both the religious ſuperſtitions which 


Mr, Dow ſays, that, the cuſtom of the women's burn- 
ing themſclves has fallen into diſuſe in India; nor was it 
ever conſidered as a religious duty. This ſpecies of bar- 


barity, ſays the ſame author, like many others, aroſe ori- 


prevailed among his ſubjects. 
Notwithſtanding the inſuperable difficulties which the 
emperor ſound in his reſearches, our author relates - 
under 
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under the aufpices of a Brahmin, he obtained from Bena- 
ris a pundit, or linguiſt, to inſtruct him in this myſterious 
tongue; and ſhould aCtually have acquired a competent 
knowledge of it if his ſudden removal to England had 
not prevented his proſecuting the deſign, Either the 
temper of the Brahmins muſt have been thoroughly al- 
tered fincethe days of Akbar ; or a much greater deference 
muſt be paid to an Engliſh private gentleman than to the 
king of the world! There ſeems, likewiſe, to be one great 
objection to the authenticity of this ſtory, which is, that 
the enamorato by ſuch a 2 loſt every hope of 
ever marrying the object of his wiſhes ; it being an im- 
mutable law of the Hindoos never to marry out of their 
own tribe; and by revealing this ſecret he declared him- 
ſelf an alien. But after all the pretences of modern writers 
to an acquaintance with this ſacred depoſitum, Kercher in 
his China Illuſtrata, written more than half a century 
ago, ſeems to have given the beſt proofs of his knowledge 
ereof. 
wh But to preceed, The Bedas are by the Bramins held fo 
ſacred, that they permit no other ſect to read them; and 
ſuch is the influence of ſuperſtition and prieſt-craft over 
the minds of the other caſts in India; that they would 
deem it an unpardonable ſin to ſatisfy their curioſity in 
that reſpect, were it even practicable. The Brahmins 
themſelves are bound by ſuch ſtrong ties of religion to 
confine thoſe writings to their own tribe, that were any 
of them known to read them to others, he would be im- 
| mediately excommunicated. 5 
They divide paſt time into four jogues, or jugs, by 
which they mean ages. The firſt age, called Sutz Jogue, 
literally ſignifies the age of truth. The ſecond is age called 
Tirtah Jogue, which, ſays Mr. Holwell, by the term prefixed, 
ſhould ſeem to have the order of the Jogues inverted, as 
the word in its ſimple conſtruction ſignifies third. The 
third age is called Duapaar Jogue, which, according to Mr. 
Holwell, implies a further detection from goodneſs, The 
fourth and preſent age they ſtile the Kolee, or Cal Jogue, 
which fignifies corruption, pollution, impurity : conſe- 
quently Kolee Jogue means the age of pollution. In 
each of theſe ages they relate the birth of certain allogo- 
rical perſonages, and deduce a gradual decline from puri- 
ty to the preſent ſtate of degeneracy. They pretend to 
trace the exiſtence of time through a vaſt ſucceſſion of 
ears. : 

, The firſt credible account we have of the Bedas is, that 
about the commencement of the Cal Jug, of which æra 
the preſent year 1773, is the 4891ſt year, they were writ- 
ten, or rather collected, by a great philoſopher, and re- 
puted prophet, called Beiſs Muni, or Beiſs the inſpired. 
The Bramins do not give to Beats Muni the merit of be- 
ing the author of the Bedas, only of having digeſted 
and divided them into four books. The Mahometans 
in India, as well as ſome of the learned in Europe, 
among whom is Mr. Holwell, have miſtaken Brimha 
an allegorical perſon for ſome philoſopher of repute in 
India, whom they diſtinguiſh by the disfigured names 
of Bruma, Burma, and Bramha ; and whom they ſup- 
| poſe to have been the writer of the religious books of 
the Hindoos: but the Brahmins deny that any ſuch 
perſon ever exiſted, and this ſeems to have been can- 
| firmed by Brimha, in the Shanſcrita language, alle- 
gorically ſignify ing wiſdom, one of the principal attri- 

| butes of the ſupreme divinity. | 
The four Bedas contain one hundred thouſand aſh- 
logues, or ſtanzas, in verſe, each of which conſiſts of four 


lines. The firft Beda is called Rug Beda, which ſignifies | 


the ſcience of devination, concerning which it, princi- 
pally treats. It alfo contains, aſtrology, aſtronomy, na- 
tural philoſophy, and a very particular account of the 
creation of matter, and the formation of the world. 
The ſecond Beda is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sheham ; 
that word ſignifies piety and devotion ; and this book 
accordingly treats of all religious and moral duties. It 
alſo contains many hymns in praiſe of the ſupreme be- 
ing, as well as verſes in honour of ſubaltern intelligence, 

The third is the Judger Beda, which, as the word im- 
plies, comprehends the whole ſcience of religious rites 
and ceremonies-; ſuch as faſts, feſtivals, purifications, pe- 
nances, pilgrimages, ſacrifices, prayers and offerings. The 


gave the appellation of Obatar Ban to the fourth Beda; 
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| Obatar ſignihes in the Shanſcrita, the Being, or the eſ- 


ſence, and Bah, good; fo that the Obatah Bah literally 
ſignifies the knowledge of the goo being, and according- 
ly this book comprehends the whole ſcience of theolo 
and metaphyſical philoſophy, Ever fince the promulga- 
tion of the religion of Mahumet, the Brahmins have to. 
tally rejected this fourth Beda, as the ſchiſm of N ahomet, 
according to them has been founded upon that bock. 
Mr. Dow, whom we have followed in this deſeription, 
elſewhere accounts for the diſuſe of this fourth Beda, 
from the obſoleteneſs of the language in which it was 
penned, (Compare vol. I. preface, pag. 8, with Diſſerta- 
tion, pag. xxix.) The ſame writer relates a legenda 
tale of the Brahmins, purporting, that an apoſtate Hin- 
doo being baniſhed to the weſtward, propagated the Jew. 
ith faith, grounded on a ſchiſm from the Hindoo, which 
ſay they, the impoſtor Mahomet further corrupted. 
The Hindoos are divided into two great religious ſects: 
the followers of the doctrine of the Bedang, and thoſe 
who adhere to the principles of the Neadirſen. The firſt 
are eſteemed the moſt ancient, and of courſe the moſt or- 
thodox. Almoſt all the Hindoos of the Decan, and thoſe 
of the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts are of the ſect of 
the Bedang. The generality of the Hindoos of Bengal, 
and all the northern provinces of Hindoſtan eſteem the 
Neadirſen a ſacred ſhaſter or commentary; but thoſe of 
the Decan, Coromandel, and Malabar, totally reject it. 
It is contained in ſcven volumes, and forms a complete 
ſyſtem of the theulogy and philoſophy of the Brahmins of 
the Neadiricn ſect. Both the Bedan and Neadiſen ſects 
are founded upon an adherence to different comments made 


upon the original Bedas. Superſtition, ſays Mr. Holwell, 
| the ſure ſupport of prieſteraft, has taken ſuch faſt poſ- 
ſeſſion of the people, that their conſciences, actions, and 
conduct, in ſpirituals and temporals, are lodged in the 
breaſts of their houſhold Brahmins, and at their diſpoſal ; 
for every head of a family is obliged to have one of theſe 
ghoſtly fathers at his elbow ; and in fact, the people be- 
come in general mere machines actuated and moved, as 
either the good or evil intentions of their houſhold tyrant 
dictates. 

| By the fundamental doctrines and laws of the Gentoos, 
as has been already hinted, they cannot admit of pro- 
ſelytes or converts, to their faith and worſhip, Heaven 
ſay they is like a palace with many doors, and every one 
may enter in his own' way. Dow's Hindgſtan, Holwell's 
intereſting Events, &c. Part II. 

Nothing ſhews this tolerating ſpirit in a ſtronger light, 
than their behaviour to thoſe who differ from them in 
their treatment of cows, or of that ſpecies in general. 
For theſe animals they have a moſt ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion, though the ſpirit of the law which forbids their 
being ſlaughtered, ſcems chiefly founded in gratitude, as 
their killing a creature fo ſerviceable to mankind both in 
agriculture, and in furniſhing fo innocent a diet as milk, 
butter, and checſe, would, they think, be extremely cruel. 
They, however, anncx a general ſanctity to every thing 


produced by that animal; they purify themſelves with its 


urine, and burning the excrements into a greyiſh powder, 
ſprinkle it on their forcheads, breaſts, and bellies : alſo 
when the dung is freſh made, they ſmear their houſes and 
pavements with it as a kind of luſtration. In ſhort, their 
veneration for that animal is ſo exceſſive, that there could 
hardly be found a Gentoo, who, if under the neceflity of 
killing his father, mother, child, or a cow, would not, 
with ſcarce any heſitation, prefer ſacrificing any, or all 
of the former, Yet with this ftrange religious horror for 
the ſlaying of theſe creatures, they have not the leaſt 
averſion or ill- will to thoſe who do. They ſcruple neither 
converſation, nor even friendſhip for thoſe who uſe them 
for their food; and this merely from their enlarged 
notions, and allowance for the difference of religions. 
Indeed in ſome countries immediately under the dominion 
of Gentoos, they do not permit the open]y killing of cows, 
though they will wink hard not to ſee it. 

This principle ct tenderneſs is, however, not confined 
to the horned ſpecics alone: their belief of the metempſy- 
choſis makes them extend it to every living creature, 
none being of ſo low a claſs or ſo minute, but they ima- 


y } gine it may be the receptacle of a human ſoul, and 


conſequently of their relations or friends, Hence that 


dif- 


1 
difference of ſize, which is apt to affect the eye with 
contempt or regard, and leſſens or augments compaſſion to 
an animal in the act of deſtroying it, has no ſuch ef- 
fect upon them. 
depriving any thing of that precious gift of God, life; 
and do not leſs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than 
in the elephant. But this is only to be underſtood of 
the Bramins, Banyans, and ſome other of their ſtricter 
tribes. 

Authors mention ſeveral reaſons, beſides that juſt men- 
tioned, for the veneration they pay to theſe animals: as 
that the happieſt ſouls take up their abode in them, 
and that after death this beaſt is to conduct the people 
over a great river, which it would be impoſſible to paſs 
without * by her tail. They alſo alledge, that the 
god Mahadeu being highly provoked by the ſins of the 

ople, and reſolving to deſtroy the world, was appeaſed 
by 4 cow. 

The Banyans not only forbear to kill any living crea- 
ture, but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and dogs that 
happen to be lame or enfeebled by age, are plentifully 

rovided for; and they will purchaſe a lame ox of his 
Labemomn or Chriſtian owner to prevent his being killed 
by his maſter. The Banyans alſo once a year prepare an 
entertainment for the flies, ſetting before them large diſhes 
of milk and ſugar; and at other times they take a bag of 
rice, and walking out two or three miles, ſcatter the rice 
round the ant-hills, | | 

Indeed, the Banyans are ſo firmly perſuaded that de- 
parted fouls enter the bodies of animals, that they no 
ſooner obſerve any of them frequent their houſes, but 
they immediately conclude it is ſome of their deceaſed 
friends come to pay them a viſit. Thus it is ſaid, that 
a perſon named Moradaſh, who was ſecretary to an Eng- 
liſh broker, being very melancholy on the death of his 
father, and ſeeing a ſnake enter his houſe, immediately 
concluded it was animated by his father's ſoul, and came 
thither for relief. This thought gave him no ſmall com- 
fort, and he reſolved to pay the | duty to his father 
under this metamorphoſis, as when he was alive; and 
therefore provided milk and rice for his new gueſt, who 
liked his entertainment ſo well, that he took up his 
dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out to eat, 
when his food was fet him, as regularly as if he was one 
of the family. The ſame man made a proviſion for the 
rats in his houſe, from his perſuading himſelf, that they 
were his relations; upon which they grew as tame as any 

other domeftic animals. 

They have ten principal images, which are the object 
of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures as, according 
tothe Bedas, their god Mahadeu was at ſeveral times pleaſed 
to aſſume for the ſervice of mankind. They have idols in 
which he is repreſented with four heads, and as many 
arms; in others he has a head like an elephant, with the 
body of a man, and ſeveral arms and hands: and a pro- 
teſtant divine relates, that a Bramin told him, they ac- 
knowledged one God, whom they deſcribed as having a 
thouſand eyes, and as many hands and feet, by which they 
endeavoured to expreſs his omniſcience and power. 
They have ſeldom any public aſſemblies in their pa- 
godas, but every one performs his devotions when he 
thinks fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes. The 
greateſt part of their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt in ſinging, 
dancing, playing on muſical inftruments, and in making 
offerings of rice and other food ; but a late author ſays, 
he has ſeen the people at Madraſs praying before the 
ſhrines of their gods with all the fervent devotion which 
a ſenſe of their wants can be ſuppoſed to inſpire. 

Their Gioghies, which are a kind of wandering Bra- 
mins, ſeem deſcended from the ancient Gymnoſophiſts ; 
but, like other human inſtitutions, have been at length 
vitiated by abuſes, hypocriſy, and the admiſſion of cor- 
rupt members. Their original regulation includes a re- 
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nunciation of the world, an itinerant life, and that per- 


fect nakedneſs from whence they derived theirGreck names. 
At preſent, when they occaſionally travel into countrics 


under the juriſdiction of the Chriſtians or Mahometans, 


5 


they diſpenſe with this laſt precept ; and, out of deference 
do their cuſtoms, wear a ſcanty rag that ſcarce covers tlie 


17 


They cannot without horror think of 


—— — 


— — 


—— — 
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| parts fo which their own opinions annex no idea of ſhame: 


As to thoſe painful poſtures, and other cruelties they im- 
poſe on themſelves, a learned and ingenious author ſays; 
they do not mean by them to infinuate that any torments 


| of the creature can be acceptable 40 its Creator, but 


purely for the ſake of the merit they apprehend ariſes from 
the intenſeneſs and conſtancy of their ſpiritual contem- 
plation of the Deity, which is fuficient to call off their at- 


{ tention to bodily pain, and to fix it immoveably on 


the only idea which they imagine can worthily fill the 
mind, 

Authors have given very ſtrange and dreadful repre- 
ſentations of theſe ſelf-martyrizing pottures, and deicribe 
them as voluntarily diſtorting and diſſocating their bones. 
Some are ſeen with their hands ſtretched out to heaven, 
which, by holdinz in that poſture, they cannot, 
bring them down again without great violence. Others, 
it is ſaid, make a vow never to fit or lye down, but 
either walk or lean; accordingly a rope being tied from 
one bough of a tree to another, a pillow or quilt is laid 
upon it, on which they lean ; but theſe are ſaid to alter 
their poſture when they pray, being drawn up by tte 
heels to the bough of the tree, their heads hanging down 
towards the earth as unworthy to look up to heaven. 
From the prayers of theſe people great bleſſings are ex- 
pected, and many calamities thought to be averted. The 
people refort with much devotion to the places where 
thoſe penances are performed ; and the devotees, by tor- 
turing their bodies, obtain the reputation of great ſanctity. 

It is alſo in the character of contemplatiſts, that they 
prove what is perhaps harder to attain, an infenſibilicy 
to pleaſure, Thus ſome of them will fit by the tide of 
the banks, where the Gentoo women perform their ab- 
lutions, and ſuffer them to ſalute, wich the utmoſt re- 
verence and ſimplicity, what they exhibit for chat pur- 
poſe, while their eyes roll frightfully in their heads, and 
no ſymptom or geſture betrays the leaſt indication of 
human feeling, ſenſual emotion, or attention to the 
ſight or touch of thoſe females, who have formed an 
idea that there is great prolific virtue in this ſtrange act 
of adoration. They have generally, like the perſon juſt 
mentioned, that part bored, with a tmooth ſoldered ring 


| paſſed through it, as an atteſtation that incontinence 


with them is impracticable. The Gentoos, to whom 
the abuſes of this profeſſion are perfectly known, and who 
have been put on their guard by the impoſtures committed 
by theſe devotees, ſtill retain the bigheſt veneration for 
thoſe whom they think endure the torinents they inflict 
upon themſelves, from real principles of picty. They 
even pretend to produce, in excuſe for this branch of 
bigotry, a number of miracles performed by theſe 
ioghies. 
Mr. Groſe, ſpeaking of the mendicant fijars, ſays, 
ce they ſeem but a copy, and a wretched one too, of 
ce theſe mendicant Gioghies, whole abſtinence from all 
ce animal food, contemplative life, auſterities, and ma- 
c cerations, far exceed whatever their moſt famous 
e aſceties ever ſo much as attempted. From them too, 
& he adds, the Mahometans borrowed the inſtitution of 
“ Faquirs, or holy beggars; fo that both Europe and 
&« Afia owe all that ſwarm of vermin, the monks of both 


e thoſe religions, to a perverted Imitation of the Gentoo 
religion in that point.” 


Mr. Dow gives the following deſcription of theſe 
Gioghies, under a different name. The Senaſſeys are a tet 
of mendicant philoſophers, commonly known by the 
name of Fakiers, which literally ſignifies poor people, 
Theſe idle and pretended devotees aſlemble ſometimes in 
armies of ten or twelve thouſand, and under a pretext of 
making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole coun- 
tries under contribution, Theſe faints wear no cloaths, 
are generally very robuſt, and convert the wives of the leſs 


holy part of maiikind to their own ule, upon their reli- 


gious progreſſes. They admit any man of parts into their 
number, and take great care to inſtruct their diſciples in 
every branch of knowledge, to make the order more re- 
vercd among the vulgar, 

When this naked army of robuſt ſaints direct their 
march to any tcmple, the men of the provinces, through 
which their road lies, very often fly before them, not- 

| eee withſtanding 
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withſtanding the ſacred character they bear; but the 
women are in general more reſolute, and not only remain 
in their dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers of 
theſe holy perſons; which are found to be moſt effectual in 
caſes of ſterility. When a Fakier is at prayers with the lady of 
the houſe, he leaves either his ſlipper or his ſtaff at the 
door, which if ſeen by the huſband, effectually prevents 
him from diſturbing their devotion. But ſhould he be ſo 
unfortunate as not to mind them, a found drubbing is the 
inevitable conſequence of his intruſion, 

The following inſtances of ſelf-cruelty given by Mr. 


SUNOS EE 


ing laity againſt the intereſt of juſtice and their own, 1!;-- 
having been practiſed for ages through. the vatioug 
provinces, of the Malabar coaſt, as the criterions 
of innocence, Several of the Engliſh chiefs of the ſettle- 
ments of that coaſt are ſaid to have uſcd the utmoſt care 
and precaution to detect whatever fraud might be found 
in this method of trial. They have cauſed the party that 
was to undergo it not only to be locked up in their own 
guard-room, or priſon, but ſeen the hand th# was to be 
plunged into melted lead, or oil, bound up with * hand- 
kerchief, cloſely tied round the wriſt, and ſealed with 


Dow, we ſhall add to thoſe already given trom leſs recent their own ſeals, which remained unbroken till the inſtanr 


accounts. Though the Fakiers inforce with their arms that 
verence which the people of Hindoſtan naturally poſſeſs 
for their order, they inflict voluntary penances of very ex- 
traordinary kinds upon themſelves, to gain more reſpect. 
Theſe fellows ſometimes hold up one arm in a fixed 
poſition till it becomes ſtiff, and remains in that ſituation 
during the reſt of their lives. Some clinch their fiſts very 
hard, and keep them ſo till their nails grow into their 
palms, and appear through the back of their hands. 
Others turn their faces over one ſhoulder, and keep them 
in that ſituation till they fix for ever, their heads looking 
backward. Many turn their eyes to the point of their 
noſe till they have loſt the power of looking in any other 
direction. Theſe laſt pretend ſometimes to ſee what they 
call the facred fire, which viſion, no doubt, proceeds from 


ſome diſorder ariſing from the diſtortion of the optic nerves. 


Some are really what they eſteem enthuſiaſts ; - but others 
put on the character of ſanctity as a cloak for their plea- 
ſures. But what makes them actually a public nuiſance, 
and the averſion of poor huſbands, is, that the women 
think they derive ſome holineſs to themſ.lves, from an 
intimacy with a Fakier, | 

There are many reaſons, ſays the above author, to 
think the Gentoo religion one of the moſt ancient in the 
world : nothing of ſo remote an original can be reaſonably 
ſuſpected of borrowing from others, eſpecially among a 
people who have ever made it a ſacred point to follow 
their own particular inſtitutions without deigning to admit 
of any foreign mixture. It is then highly probable, that 
the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, by which Pythagoras 
was ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed, was derived from them, 
with manyother articles and modes of worſhip and opinion, 
which, from certain reſemblances, might be traced from 
the ſame ſource, Thus, among many other conjectural 
inſtances, may be quoted the Paphian Venus; for the 
form of which Tacitus could not account, it riſing from 
a broad baſis to a narrow point at the top, which is exactly 
the figure of the idol in India conſecrated to ſuch an office 
as that heathen deity was ſuppoſed to preſide over, and to 
which, on the borders of the Ganges, the Gentoo virgins 
are brought to undergo a kind of ſuperficial defloration, 


before they are delivered up to their huſbands. Mr. 
_ Holwell confirms this ſentiment ; ſee his intereſted events 


in Hindoſtan. 


of the public ceremony; and, notwithſtanding this, and 
every other precaution which the moſt determined incre- 
dulity and ſuſpicion of fraud could deviſe, they were una- 
ble to diſcover that there was any trick or juggle in it, 
Indeed there is the higheſt improbability that ſo many 
princes of differenc dominions and intereſts ſhould for 
many ages join in a cheat, only to ſkreen obnoxious cri- 
minals, and to baffle that juſtice by which alone any go- 
vernment can ſubſiſt. 

The ceremony is performed with great ſolemnity. 
The party who has appealed to this trial for his innö— 
cence, whether on ſuſpicion of murder, theft, conjugal 
infidelity in the women, or even in denying a debt, is 
publicly brought to the fide of the fire, on which is a 
| cauldron, or Jadle-full of boiling water, or vil, but moſt 
commonly melted lead: the prince or magiſtrates of the 
— being preſent, his hand is previouſly clean 
waſhed, and a leaf of the brab-tree, with the accuſation 
written upon it, is girt round his waiſt; and then, on a 
ſolemn invocation of the Deity by a Brahmin, the perſon 
plunges in his hand, ſcoops up the boiling fluid, and 
if he draws it out unhurt is ablolved, otherwiſe he re— 
ceives the puniſhment preſcribed by the laws for the 
crime on which the accuſation lay ; and fo firmly be- 
lieved is this method of purgation on that coaſt, that 
our author ſays, he has been aſſured, that even ſome of 
the Indian Chriftians and Moors have voluntarily ſub- 
mitted their cauſe to its deciſion on their own perſonal 
experiment. 

Mr, Groſe, from whom we have borrowed this article, 
on account of his having treated the ſubject in a fuller 
and more curious manner, concludes with the following 
obervation : As the princes of thoſe countries, where 
this cuſtom ſtands at this day in fuli force, uſe no 
*© ſort of reſerve, or refuſe any examination that might 
*© be required, certain it is, that, on the leaſt intimation- 
* from any perſon of authority here to any of the En- 
” 2 gentleman on that coaſt, ſuch an enquiry would 
*© be very readily ſet on foot, as would ſatisfactorily li- 
*© quidate what truth and falſhood there is in this prac- 
© tice; and the iſſue muſt be, ſince the fact is inconteſ- 
<< tably true, either to diſcover a natural method of re- 
„ fiſting fire, far more ſubtile than what is known to 
* our European jugglers, or to prove that Divine Pro- 


This idol, which is worſhipped by the Gentoos under « yidence, when ſolemnly appcaled to, docs not diſdain 


the name of Jaggernaut, is repreſented by captain Ha- 
milton as a pyramidal black ſtone, fabled to have fallen 
from heaven, or at leaſt to have miraculouſly appeared in 


its immediate interpoſition in favour of innocence ; an 


act which, though not unworthy of the goodneſs of 
«© God, the Romiſh prieſts in thoſe parts, not denying 


the place where they have erected his temple. It appears that the effect produced is ſupernatural, attribute it to 


that this ſtone, of which all the images of that form in 
India are eſteemed but copies, is meant for the power pre- 


ſiding over univerſal generation, which they attribute to 


the genial heat and influence of the ſun acting in ſub- 
ordination to it, and to whom is addreſſed the following 
prayer, which the Bramins eſpeciall/ often repeat in a day, 
with their eyes lifted up towards the ſun : Thou, power, 


dc which illuminates that reſplendent orb, deign alſo to 


&« illuminate my mind, ſo as that I may thereby be di- 


<« rected to walk in the way, which is moſt pleaſing to 


"CC thee,” 


S ECT. XIII. 
Of the Ordeal Trials prattiſed by the Gentoos. 


the power and craft of the devil: but with what pro- 
“ priety let any one judge.“ | 


S'E © Tr. VIV. 
Of the Religion of the Parſces. 


HERE ſeems to be two diſtinctions neceſſary to be 

made in the religion of the Parſees, or Gaures, 
who tranſplanted themſelves from Pertia when the Ma- 
hometans conquered that country : the firſt, the pure re- 
ligion, as taught by Zoroafter ; and the ſecond and more 
modern ong, disfigured by various adulterations, as it 
is at preſent practiſed among the Parſees of India and 


HE ordeal trials of melted lead, or boiling oil, as | Perſia, | 
practiſed here, are conſidered by the Gentoos as a Zoroaſter flouriſhed under the reign of Hyſtaſpes, king 
ſtanding miracle; and, according to Mr. Groſe, they are of Perſia, about tive hundred years before the birth of 
our Saviour, and was profoundly verſed in the mathema- 
ut and natural philoſophy, whence he probably nor 
| tho 


not managed by the leaſt degree of prieſt-craft, unleſs 
it could be ſuppoſed combined with the whole govern- 


. — 
Fer 1 ee. 


bre | / | \ 
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thoſe ſublime notions is relation to fire, on which he 
founded the baſis of his religion, and which his fol- 
lowers {till retain. | 5 

It is however evident, that he found an homage paid 
to that element already eſtabliſhed in that country, ſince 
Pyrzums of conſervatories of parennial fire were known 


to be there long before his time; but whether that wor- 


ip of it was a religious act, or whatever it Was, it was 
accompanied by ſuch idolatty that Zoroaſter employed 
himſelf in purging it of its groſs errors, and reducing it 
to the two grand points of wh ch he founded his reſigion. 
The belief of one ſupreme God, and of the ſun or ele- 
ment of fire being lis firſt miniſter, and alſo the ſymbol 
of his purity ; from theſe principles the reſt of his opini- 
ons flowed. 

Some writers obſerve, that there were two Zoroaſters ; 
and that the laſt, ariſing fix hundred years after the firſt, 
explained and new modeled this religion, which he 
{tripped of the errors and ſuperſtitious practices by which 
it had been disfigured. 

However, agreeably to the above doctrine, the followers 
of Zoroaſter are ſtill ſo penetrated with the idea of the 
immenſity and omnipreſence of God, that they eſteem it 
a proof of great narrowneſs of ſentiment to erect temples 
to him, as conveying the gtoveling idea of confining him 
who fills all ſpace between four walls; hence they make 
uſe of that celebrated ſaying, that There is no temple 
« worthy of the majeſty of God, except the whole uni- 
« verſe, and the heart of an honeſt man.“ Of all their 
opinions, they eſteem that moſt ſacred, that God was the 
ſole neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being from all eternity, and is 
the ſupreme author of all good. Hence they deteſt the 
ſchiſm of thoſe Perſians who admit the co-eternity of the 
two principles of good and evil, and all the abſurdities of 
Manicheiſm. | | 

Without entering into a minute detail of their manner 
of accounting for the appearances of evil found in the 
world, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that they maintain, that 
fince many effects in nature, which at the firſt view ap- 
pear to be evils * juſtiked as to the wiſdom of their 
cauſes, by their uſtimately _—_—_ in a known ſuperior 

d, it is juſt tha we ſhould believe that all the reſt is 
Dk their ends probably, for very wiſe reaſons, 
are concealed from us. Hence they alledge, that it is 
the utmoſt raſhneſs aud impiety to infer abſolute evil 
from ſome individuals occaſionally appearing to ſuffer, 
from thoſe primordial laws to which God has ſub- 
jected all his works in general, without excepting man, 
whoſe good has been as much conſulted as was fitting 
it ſhould be, of which God ought ſurely to be eſteemed 
a competent judge. Hence they deny that omnipotence 
has introduced real] evil into nature; and maintain, that 
no evil actually exiſts but what is imaginary, temporary, 
and bearing no proportion to real, intinite, and eternal 
goodneſs, and therefore not incompatible with it. 

As to fire, they place its ſource in the ſun, to which 
they pay a very high reverence, out of gratitude for the 
numerous benefits that low from it; but they are fo far 
from confounding the ſubordination of the ſervant with 
the majeſty of the creator, that they attribute no de- 
gree of ſenſe to the ſun, or fire, in any of its opera- 
tions ; but conſider it as a purely, paſſive, blind in- 
ſtrument, directed and governed by its Creator. They 
even give that luminary, all glorious as it is, no more 
than the ſecond rank among his works, reſerving the 
firſt for that ſtupendous production of divine power, the 
mind of man. 

They believe the immortality of the ſoul, and found 
the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in the other life 
on the light of reaſon, which enables them to perceive 
the difference between right and wrong ; or, to ſpeak in 
their figurative ſtile, the conflict between Oroozm the 


good principle, and Harryman the evil one; or between 


the fleſh and the purer ſpirit. As to their puniſhments, 
they exclude material burning from being any part of 
them, and eſteem the element of fire too pure, and too 
noble to be employed in the office of an executioner. 
U hey even pretend, that the fire of divine love will mo- 
derate the puniſhments inflicted by juſtice, 

he modern Parſees repreſent the place of ſuffering as 
a dark, dreary, diſconſolate region, where every thing is 
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big with horror, pain, and diſguſt; cavern: abounding 
with ſerpents, water thick like melted pitch, and cold as 
ſnow. They do not, however, believe them to be eter - 
nal, but imagine that the guilty ſufferers will be at length 
delivered, when they will be placed in a Kate of blity, 
but inferior to that of the good, from whom they will 
alſo be diſtinguiſhed by a brand in their forehe2Js. It 
fine, they imagine that both in degree and duration thats 
puniſhments will be proportioned to human frailty; bu? 
that rewards, like the Divine goodneſs, will be infinite 
and unbounded, | | 

Such was the doctrine of Zoroaſter, as may ſtill be col- 
lected notwithſtanding the adulterations it has fince undet- 
gone; for the religion of that great man was too limple 
to ſatisfy the groſs conceptions of the vulgar, or to anſwer 
the lucrative views of the chief Magi, now known in In- 
dia * the name of duſtoors, or directors of their ritural, 
Theſe have debaſed the religion of Zoroaſter by intiodue- 
ing into it their own reveries, and corrupting its original 
purity, His books have been long ſince lolt, and, the 
preſent work, called, The Zendavaſtaw, was written in 
the ſame old Petfian language by Erda V iraph, one of the 
chief Magi, who pretended to compile it by memory from 
the ancient work, and of this a tranſlation was made into 
the modern Perſian, about two hundred and fixty years 
ago, and intituled Saad-dir, or The Hundred Gates, In 
this work the original doctrines of the Zoroaſts are ſo- 
phiſticated by interpolations, and introducing ſupet{ti- 
tions that have greatly disfigured that religion, Hence 
they dare not be a moment without their girdle y and pay 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious reverence to fire, as not to venture to 
pray before it without covering their mouths with a 
ſquare flap of linen, leſt they ſhould pollute the fire by 
breathing on it. They ſtill keep pyræums or conſerva- 


tories of fire, in which lamps are kept continually burn— 


ing, by being fed with oil by prieſts who conſtantly at- 
tend them; and as they relate have burnt, withcut ever 
being extinguiſhed, for many centuries, | 

Yet, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies ingrafted 
on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, continues our 
author, has been the force of its ſap, as to prevent the fruit 
from being ſpoiled ; for even at preſent the Parſees are 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the purity and innocence of 
their morals, and no people in general behave bet er 
cither in public or private live. 

It is faid that the greateſt honour theſe people think 
they can do the remains of their deceaſed friends, is 
to expoſe them to be devoured by birds of prey; for theſe 
living tombs they eſteem preferable to any other kind of 
ſepulchre. About a mile from the city of Surat, they 
have a place to which they carry their dead; this is with- 
in a circular wall, open at the top, and twelve feet high, 
and one hundred in circumference, The ground within 
is raifed about four feet, and made ſloping, that all the 
moiſture may diain from the carcaſles into a ſink made for 
that purpoſe ; nothing can have a more ſhocking appear- 
ance than this burying-ground, as it is called, where are 
ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome and difcolour- 
ed; ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome with their eyes torn 
out by the vultures, and fome with all the fleſh of their 
checks pulled off; great holes eaten in different parts of their 
bodies, and the ſkin all over torn and mangled. In ſhort, 
ſome are hardened by the ſun like a piece of tanned lea— 
ther, while the fleſh of others i clean picked from the 
bones, which remain like a fkcleton, T1 he vultures, 
it is obſerved, will place themiclves down the wind, in 
order to enjoy the ſmell of thele carcaties ; and ſometimes 
cram themſelves wich human fleſh till they ace ſcarce able 
to fly. | 


-C-F;—XY: 
Of the MAHoMETANS of India. 


T might be expected, that as the Mahometan religion 

is that of the court, we thould here give a particular 
account of it; but this we ſhall reſcrve til! we come to 
Perſia, only obſerving, that it is practiſed here with lets 
bigotry than among the Turks ; and that, though a faint 
reverence is kept up for the name of Mahumer, it is — 
ratner 
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ther a matter of habit than of devotion; and the fanati- which execrable deed was only a prelude to the ſlaughter 
ciſm of the Mahometans being ſubſided, common ſenſe | which enſued upon taking of Delhi. The conqueror, 
has gained the aſcendency, they are, therefore, become however, contented himſelf with reducing the emperor tg 
leſs troubleſome to the Chriſtians ; and all religions live| a tributary dependance upon him, and evacuated the 
peaceably under their government. r | 
They indeed ſeem to grow more purely Unitarians in The beginning of the ſixteenth century, Baber, a de. 
proportion as their zeal for the mere ceremonial part of ſcendant of Tamerlane, poſſeſſed himſelf of the imperial 
their religion relaxes, nor will they fo much as hear with | dignitv, and became emperor of _ This prince 
patience any argument againſt that fundamental point of | was the wonder of the age in which he lived, he aſcended 
their religion, the unity of God, whoſe name alone they the T artarian throne when only twelve years of age, and 
invoke at the hour of death, and generally die with it in with various turns of fortune reigned thirty-eight ycats. 
their mouths ; their diſtance from the country whence | He was generous and humane, a patron of learned men, 
that religion ſprang rendering them more indifferent to] and himſelf a ſcholar ; he wrote his own commentarics in 
any mention of the name of Mahomet. Indeed moſt of | the Mogul language, which are univerfally admired. In 
his followers, as an ingenious author obſerves, carry their| a military capacity he was equslled by very few; he ren- 
veneration for the ſupreme being ſo far, as not only never dered the moſt daring enterprizes eaſy by his undaunted 
to mention the word Alla, or God, with the leaſt irreve-| courage and perſcverance, which roſe above all difficultics, 
rence, but think it in a manner blaſphemous to praiſe or and made him much more the object of admiration in his 
define a Being whom they conſider as ſo infinitely above al] adverſity, than in the heighth of his proſperity, Nor did 
praiſe, definition, or comprehenſion. Thus they carry he forget himſelf in the latter, but always behaved with 
their ſcrupuloſity to a ſuperſtitious length, and do not even | that moderation and equanimity which characterizes 2 
approve of calling him good, rightecus, merciful, from | great ſoul, But notwithſtanding a conſiderable part of 
their thinking ſuch epithets are ſuperfluous and imperti- his life was ſpent in the field, he found intervals in which 
nent, as if one was e eee, to ſay of a man that he he gratificd his paſſion for wine, women, and all the 
had a head, or any other members neceſſary to the hu- faſhionable pleaſures of courts, When diſpoſed to Zive 
man form: for they conceive it to be a profanation of himſelf up to pleaſure, he uſed to cauſe a ſouutain to be 
the name of God to aſſociate it with human attributes | filled with wing, upon which was inſcribed a verſe to this 
or conceptions, and that nothing fills the idea due to effect, Jovial days! blooming ſprings ! old wine and 
that Being ſo well as the name itſelf, ©* a ſubſtantivej** young maidens! enjoy freely, O Baber, tor lite is 
6c "Pax. and for ever above the junction of an|** not twice to be enjoyed.” He died Anno. Dom. 1 540. 
« adjective,” Humaioon, the ſon of this great man, reigned — 
twelve years, when he was ert and obliged to 
leck ſaſety by retiring into Perſia. Shere Shaw, an 
SECT, XVI. Afghan prince, aſcended the throne; in 1554, Humai- 
| . coon recovered the kingdom of Hindoſtan, which cauſed 
The Hiflory of Hix Dos TAN or Ix Dos TAN, commonly called] the empire to be again transferted from the Afghans to 
the Empire of the Great Mogul. the Moguls. Mahummet Akbar ſuccceded his father in 
| the throne, A. D. 1555. He reigned forty-ninc years, 
HE Mahometan government, which afterwards ex-|in which time the wealth and conſequence of his Ling: 
tended itſelf to Hindoſtan, roſe originally from very dom roſe to an height before unknown. Upon the 
ſmall beginning among the mountains which divide Per-| death of Akbar his ſon Selim aſcended the throne in 
ſia from India. The Afgans, or Patans, a warlike race] Agra, who aſſumed the title of Jahangire; he reigned 
of men, who had been ſubjects of the vaſt empire of | twenty- two years, and dying, Sultan Kurrum obtaincd 
Bochara, revolted' under their governor Abſtagi, in the] the Muſnud, who, after a reign of thirty-two years, was 
fourth century of the higera, or tenth of the Chriſtian depoſed by his third ſon the famous Aurengzebe, who 
ra, and laid the foundation of the empire of Ghizni, 8 the name of Allumgire. | 
known commonly in Europe by the name of Gazna. A prince of abilities who mounts a throne in the Eaſt, 
The Afgans are divided into diſtinct communities, | to the excluſion of an elder brother, eſcapes the deteſta- 
each of which is governed by a prince, who is confidered | tion of his ſubjects, from the good which they hope to 
by his ſubject as the chict of their blood as well as derive from his ſuperior parts. Even fratricide loſes its 
their ſovereign. They obey him without reluQance as}name in ſelf-preſervation, combined with the public 
they derive credit to their family by his greatneſs. They good. The greatneſs of the crime is eclipſed. by the 
attend him in his wars with the attachment which chil- | greatneſs of the object. Succeſs. is looked upon as a di- 
dren have to a parent, and his government, though ſe- | vine deciſion ; and the ſta e gives up the lives of the un- 
vere, partakes more of the rigid diſcipline of a general, happy ſufferers as a ſacrifice to it's own repoſe, To be 
than the caprice of a deſpot. Rude, like the ſace of their | born a prince is therefore a misfortune of the worſt and 
country, and fierce and wild as the ſtorms which cover moſt embarraſſing kind. He muſt die by clemency, or 
their mountains, they love incurſions and depredations, | wade through the blood of his family to ſafety and 
and delight in plunder and in battle, United firmly to empire, EN | 55 | 
their friends in war, to their enemies faithleſs and cruel, To Aurengzebe buſineſs was an amuſement :. he added 
They place juſtice in force, and conceal treachery under |to an extenhive knowledge of the affairs of the empire 
the name of addreſs. Dow's Hiſtory, Diſſertation prefixed |an unremitted application. He cammanded that men 
to Vol. 3, pag. xi. | verſed in the uſages of the ſeveral courts, in the precepts 
Under a ſucceſſion of warlike patan princes, this em- | of the Koran, and in the regulation eſtabliſhed by edicis, 
pire roſe to a ſurpriſing magnitude, In the beginning of | ſhould attend, at the public expeuce, and give their opi- 
the fifth century of the higera, it extended from Iſpahan nion to tlie poor in matters of litigation, He puniſhed 
to Bengal, and from the mouths of the Indies to the |judges ſeverely for corruption and partiality, His activity 
banks of the Jaxertes ; which comprehends half of the | kept the great machine in motion through all its members: 
great continent of Alta, his penetrating eye followed oppreſſion to its moſt ſecret. 
The Charizman empire which aroſe on the confines of | retreats, and his ſtern juſtice eſtabliſhed tranquility, and 
Perſia and Great Tartary, circumſcribed the kings of the | ſecured property over all his extenſive dominions. 
Ghiznian patans towards the north, and obliged them to Aurengzebe died 1707, and was ſucceeded by his ſe- 
transfer the ſeat of their empire to Lahore, and afterwards | cond fon Mahommed Mauzm, who having the longeſt 
to Dehli. Zingis Chan, who ſubverted the Charizmian | ſword ſet aſide the expreſs injunction of his father's will in 
empire, further reduced the emperor's dominion which | favour of his elder brother Mahommed Azem Shaw. Ha- 
became entirely confined within the limits of Hindoſtan. ving triumphed over oppoſition, he was proclaimed cm- 
Amir Timur, or Tamerlane, a Tartarian emperor, dif- | pecor, and aſſumed among other titles thoſe of Shah 
tinguiſhed for extenſive and rapid conqueſts, invaded Hin-| Allum, king of the world, and Bahader Shaw, the valiant 
doſtan, A. D. 1397, and committed numberleſs acts of| king. The foitune of war decreed him the ſueceſſion to 
cruelty. In one day he cauſed all his priſoners, amounting | his father's domin:ons, but he ſucceeded not to his ca- 
to one hundred thouſand to be maſſacred in cold blood, | pacity and fame. Perplexcd by the reſtleſs ambition » 
is 
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his four ſons, who, during his life time, ſhewed them- 
ſelves competitors for the crown. He died of diſcontent 
and grief, anno 1713. There were then four compe- 
titors for the imperial dignity ; theſe joined to the force of 
arms every ſtratagem that fraud and treachery could ſug- 
| to baſe minds, in order to circumvent each other, 
At length the eldeſt brother, Mauz Odin, by a maſter] 
ſtroke of perfidy, effected the ſubjugation and death of his 
three brothers, and became like his father, and grand- 
father, poſſeſſed of the throne of Hindoſtan, No ſooner 
were his apprehenſions of rivalſhip buried in his brother's 
ves, than agreeable to the general practice of theſe vo- 
uptuous Afiatics, he abandoned himſelf wholly to the 
leaſures of the ſeraglio; but a revolution brought 
about by ſome diſſaffected omrahs in favour of his nephew 
Furrukhſir, deprived him in about eighteen months of his 
crown and life. Furrukhſir was now declared emperor, 
but whilſt he was inveſted with the external appendages 
of rule, the omrahs, who were the means of his advance- 
ment, reſerved to themſelves every eſſential act of power. 
The emperor diſſatisfied at being made the mere ſtalking 
horſe of ſtate, meditated revenge; which, according to 
the puſilanimous malignity which ſtamps the genius of 
this people, is among them always hidden and perfidious. 
The nobles were apprized of his intentions, and by ſu- 
rior addreſs counteracted his deſigns, and cauſed him to 
be ſtrangled; at the ſame time — Raffael al Dirjaat, 
(a prince ſeventeen years old, deſcended from Auzengzebe) 
to the throne; but finding that they had miſtaken the 
genius of this youth, they took him off by poiſon, and 
advanced his elder brother Raffael al Dowlat to the ſame 
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dignity. The excluſive power aſſumed by theſe lords in 


conſequence of their creation and deſtruction of princes, 
became intollerable to ſuch great families as were not in- 
cluded in their junto: Theſe united, and in order to 
colour over their proccedings, undertook to releaſe Ni- 
coſir, a prince of the blood-royal, from a forty years im- 
priſonment in the caſtle of Agra, and to make him king ; 
but this attempt terminated in their defeat, and the un- 
happy prince, who was drawn in by the ambition of others 
to bear a part in the inſurrection, was deprived of fight, 
and delivered over to his former confinement. The em- 
peror ſoon after died a natural death at Delhi 1719. The 
ſame great omrahs maintaining their influence, cauſed 
Mahommed Shaw to be proclaimed emperor, who, in a 
ſhort time, by a judicious uſe of his power, effected the 
deſtruction of the principal family whoſe influence had 
advanced himſelf and ſo many of his predeceſſors to the 
Muſnud. EFoflan Ali Khan and Adallah Khan, brothers, 
and principals in bringing about theſe ſucceſſions, were 
_ defeated and ſlain ; and the emperor found himſelf actually 

a (ſovereign, 
unbounded power, he gave himſelf up to the moſt criminal 
exceſles ; grew quite regardleſs of the welfare of his king- 
dom; and permitted the moſt deſtructive enormities to be 
practiced with impunity. The diſtracted ſtate of the 
kingdom induced Nadir Shah, at the inſtigation of a 
traiterous omrah, to invade it in 2738. | 

The cruelties committed by this invader in the city of 
Delhi and its environs, are enough to excite horror in the 
moſt inſenſible breaſt. The lighteſt tumult or commotion 
among the inhabitants, when cloſely ſhut up within the 
city, and ſtarving for want of 1 e would produce 
orders for a promiſcuous carnage. Mr. Dow relates, that 
in one day, in conſequence of an officer being killed by 
the fide of Nadir Shah by a muſket-ſhot, one hundred 
thouſand without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, 
were laid dead in their blood, Such was the panic-terror 
and confuſion of theſe poor wretches, continues he, that 
inſtead of bravely oppoſing death, the men threw down 
their arms, and with their wives and children ſubmitted 
themſelves like ſheep to the ſlaughter. One Perſian 


ſoldier often butchered a whole family without meeting 


with any reſiſtance. The Hindoos, according to their 
barbarous cuſtom, ſhut up their wives and children, and 
let fire to their apartments, and then threw themſelves into 
the flames; death, continues the ſame author, was ſeen 
in every horrid ſhape; and at laſt ſeemed rather to be 
ſought after than avoided. This maſſacre was ſucceeded 
by a general plunder of the city, The public treaſury and 
tegalia were firſt ſecured, The throne of the emperor 


" 


Too weak to withſtand the ſeductions of 
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known throughout Hindoſtan by the name of Tukhte- 
Taoos, or the peacock throne, which was valued at ten 
crores of rupees, or about twelve millions and an half 
ſterling, together with the other regalia, treaſures and 
valuables, amounting to no leſs than from ſeventy to 
eighty millions ſterling, were all transferred to the con- 


y | queror, Great cruelties were exerciſed in extorting a 


diſcovery of concealed wealth. The damage done to the 
capital and the ſurviving inhabitants on this occaſion was 
prodigious. Ruin and deſolation being ſpread over the 
city, the conqueror thought this a ſuitable ſeaſon for ce- 
lebrating the nuptials of his ſon Mirza Nafir Alli with 
the daughter of Ezidan Buſth, grandſon of the famous 
Aurengzebe, during which tranſaction the gates of the 
city were kept ſhut, Famine began to rage every day 
more and more, but the Shah was deaf to the mileries of 
mankind, The public ſpirit of Tucki, a famous actor, 
deſerves to be recorded upon this occafion, He exhibited 
a play before Nadir Shah, with* which that monarch was 
ſo well pleaſed, that he commanded Tucki to aſk what he 
wiſhed ſhould be done for him; Tucki fell on his face 
and faid, * O king, command the gates of the city to be 
opened that the poor may not periſh ” His requeſt was 
granted, and half the city poured into the country, and 
was ſupplied in a few days with plenty of proviſions. 
The king of Perſia having raiſed all the money he could 
in Delhi, re- inſtated Mahommed Shaw in the empire with 
great ſolemnity and pomp, and returned into his own 
country, A general defection of the provinces ſoon after 
enſued ; none were willing to yield obedience to a prince 
deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces to the 
north-weſt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, 
who being aſſaſſinated in 1747, Achmet Abdalla his tre- 
ſurer, a man of great intrepidity, who like moſt other 
Aſiatic chieftans, knew no reſtraints from principles of 
honour, when means of graſping at power, however dit- 
honourable, preſented themſelves; in the general con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the tyrant's death, found means to 
carry off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, by 
which means he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of 
an army, and march againſt Delhi with fifty thouſand 
horſe. Thus was the wealth drawn from Delhi made the 
means of continuing thoſe miſeries of war which it had at 
firſt brought upon them. The affrighted Delhians were 
{truck with an univerſal panic. Ahmed Shaw, the prince 
royal, Kimmer ul Diel, the vizier, with other leading 
men, in this extremity, took the field with eighty thou- 
ſand horſe, to oppoſe the invader. The war was carried 
on with various ſucceſs, and before its determination, 
Mahommed Shaw deceaſed, and his ſon Ahmed Shaw 
mounted the imperial throne at Delhi. The empire grew 
every day more into decay. The Mahrattors, a warlike 
nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula of India, 
had before the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout, or 
tribute from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the 
Bengal province, which being withheld, in conſequence of 
the enfeebled ſtate of the empire, the Mahrattors became 
clamourous. The empire began to totter to its foun- 
dation ; every petty chief, by counterfeititng grants from 
Delhi, laid claim to jaghiers and to diſtricts. The coun- 
try was torn to pieces by civil wars, and groaned under 
every ſpecies of domeſtic confuſion. Villainy was prac- 
ticed in every form, all law and religion were trodden 
under foot; the bands of private friendſhip and con- 
nections, as well as of ſociety and government were 
broken, and every individual, as if among a foreſt of wild 
beaſts, could rely upon nothing but the ſtrength of his 
own arm. 
Ahmed Shaw reigned only ſeven years, being depoſed 
by Gazi, an omrah of great capacity and power, who ſet 
Allumgire, a lineal deſcendant from Aurengzebe, as a 
nominal emperor upon the throne, whom for that purpoſe 
he had releaſed from confinement. The emperor finding 
himſelf deſtitute of the authority properly annexed to his 
dignity, determined at any rate to deſtroy the influence of 
Gazi; for which purpoſe he invited Abdalla to ſupport 
him in the throne : which produced ſuch conſequences as 
the calling in a foreign hoſtile power to adjuſt civil diſ- 
ſentions always docs. The Perſian, after ſtripping the 
country of every thing valuable, retired, and left Allum- 


gire to weep over his exhauſted treaſures. At length 
D d d Gazi 
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from Abdalla. He laid the city af Delhi under _ 
contributions, and enforced the collection with ſuc 
rigour and cruelty, that the unfortunate inhabitants driven 
to deſpair took up arms. The Perſian, on this, ordered a 
neral maſſacre, which, without intermiſſion, laſted for 
— days. A great part of the buildings were at the ſame 
time reduced to aſhes, and many thouſands who had 
eſcaped the ſword ſuffered a lingering death by famine, 
ſitting upon the ſmoaking ruins of their own houſes. 
Thus the imperial city of Delhi, which in the days of its 
glory extended itſelf ſeventeen crores, or coſs, or about 
thirty-four miles in length, and was ſaid to contain two 
millions of people, became almoſt an heap of rubbiſh. 
Abdalla now conſidering himſelf arbiter of the fate of Hin- 
doſtan, marched againſt the Mahrattors, who alone ob- 
ſtructed his views. Theſe had created Jewan Bucht, 
grandſon of Allumgire, emperor. Abdalla, after defeating 
the Mahrattors in a deciſive battle, confirmed the young 
Jewan Bucht in the throne, now circumſcribed in au- 
thority to the provinces of Delhi. Ali Gohar, the father 
of this mock emperor, made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 
to engage the Engliſh in his intereſts, At length, ſays 
Mr. Boits, after experiencing various calamities, the 
Engliſh company condeſcended to create him their Great 
Mogul. In which unſettled condition the empire con- 
tinued down to the year 1771. Dow's Hiſtory of Hin- 
daſlan. Holwcll”s Interefling Events, part 1. Bolts's Con- 
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SECT. XVI. 


Of the Form of Government in Hindeſlan before the late Re- 
volution had perverted the eſtabliſhed Syſtem. Of the Camps 
and Forces of the Mogul; the Method of procuring Sub- 


ience. 


| HE emperor was abſolute and ſole arbiter of eve 

man's fate, and under the controul of no law. All 
the lands in India were conſidered as the property of the 
king, except ſome diſtricts poſſeſſed hereditarily by Hindoo 
princes. The title of Great Mogul appears to have been 
adopted upon no other authority than that of the French 
miſſionaries, who in the firſt publication of their travels 
to the eaſt have been pleaſed to ſtyle him the Grand 
Mogul. No appellation or title 2 this monarch in 
the empire ſerves to confirm this deſcription of him, where 
he is called ſimply Shah, or Padſhah; in Perſian meaning 
king. Bolt's Conſiderations, page 22, To 

According to the opinion of the Indians, the right of 
ſacceſſion is veſted in the male heir, but the laſt will of 
the king very often counteracts this idea of juſtice. All 
children born in the haram are alike legitimate, whether 
the iſſue of wives or concubines. | 

The vizier was generally firſt miniſter of ſtate. All 
edicts and public deeds were uſed to paſs under his ſeal 
after the royal ſignet was affixed to them. He ſuperin- 
tends the royal exchequer, and in that capacity keeps 
accounts with the dewans or receivers- general of the pro- 
vinces, in every thing reſpeCting the finances. 

A Vakiel Mutuluck was an officer elected only in times 
of exigency ; and during his continuance the king dele- 
gated to him his whole power, reſerving only to himſelf 
the imperial title and enſigns of royalty, 

The Mogul ſyſtem of government admits of go heredi- 
tary honours. The ranks and degrees of nobility were 
for the moſt part official, excepting thoſe of the military 
kind. The nobles, or omrahs, conſiſted of three orders. 
The Emers, who were the firſt officers of ſtate, and the 
viceroys of provinces; the Chans, who held high poſts in 
the army; and the Bahadurs, who may in ſome meaſure 
be compared to our knights. The number of which theſe 
three orders conſiſted was arbitrary, and each of them had 
peculiar privileges in the empire, 

No princes in the world patronized men of letters with 
mare generoſity and reſpect than the Mahometan emperors 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Gazi ſeeing no means of maintaining his authority whilſt 
the king lived, by a ſtratagem cauſed him to be aſſaſſi- 
. nated, : 

The factions among the great which roſe on the death 
of the emperor, left the country expoſed to a freſh invaſion 
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|of Hindoftan, A genius for literature was not only the 


means to acquire a degree of wealth which muſt aſtoniſh 
Europeans; but an infallible road for riſing to the firſt 
offices in the ſtate, The character of the learned was at 
the ſame time ſo ſacred, that tyrants, who made a paſtime 
of embruing their hands in the blood of their other ſubjects, 
not only abſtained from offering violence to men of genius, 
but ſtoud in fear of their pens. And however amazing it 
may ſeem in abſolute governments, it is certain, that the 
hiſtorians of that diviſion of the world have written with 
more freedom concerning perſons and things than writers 
have dared to do in the weſt, Dæu's Hindo/tan. 

The great officers of ſtate, by a kind of preſcription, 
formed a council, which anſwers to our cabinet. The 
emperor aſked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their ſentiments ; but nothing was decided by vote, 
They were his adviſers, but they Fad no control on his 
power. He frequently called to this council men in in- 
ferior departments; and when the deliberation concerned 
any particular province, the nobles beſt acquainted with 
that part of the empire, were admitted into the cabinet. 
The offences of the firſt rank of nobility came under the 
cognizance of this council, as well as other matters of 
ſtate, They were a kind of jury, who found the matters 
of fact, and the ſovereign pronognced the ſentence, He 
might, by his deſpotic power, iſſue out a warrant of death 
without their advice ; but the known opinions of mankind 
on that ſubject bound him like a law. 

The emperor gave public audience twice a day from 
the throne; all petitioners were permitted to approach 
him; their petitions were delivered to the Arez 
Beg, or lord of the requeſts; he preſented them to the 
king, who ſign fied his pleaſure in a conciſe manner with 
his own hand ſuperſcribed to the petition, In matters of 
intricacy reference was made to the Sidder ul Suddar, 
whoſe office anſwers to that of our chief juſtice, There 
are no written laws except ſuch as are contained in the 
Koran, Certain uſages founded on general conſent and 
immemorial cuſtom are alſo committed to writing, 

The law of compenſation for murder, authoriſed by the 
Koran, is attended with pernicious efiects. It depreſſes 
the ſpirit of the poor, and encourages the rich in the un- 
manly paſſion of revenge. The price of blood in India is 
not the third part of the value of a horſe. The innate 
principles of juſtice and humanity are weakened by theſe 
means; ſecurity is taken from ſociety, as rage may fre- 
quently get the better of the love of money. A religion 
which does not effectually puniſh a crime at which the reſt 
of mankind ſhudder, leaves ample room for the cruelty of 
a prince, Accuſtomed to fit in judgment on criminals, 
he becomes habituated to death. He miſtakes paſſion for 
juſtice : his nod is condemnation : men are dragged to 
execution with an abruptneſs which diffuſes no terror 


among the ſpectators, who ſcarcely heed a circumſtance, 


the frequency of which has rendercd it familiar, | 

In every diſtrict or pergunnah, there is a court of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed called a cutchery, theſe courts are extremely 
oppreſſive both on account of their legal conſtitution, and 
venal abuſe, as one fourth part of the property litigated is 
claimed as the legal fees for bringing a cauſe to iſſue. 

When the empire was in its vigorous ſtate, as often as 
the king took the field, the provincial Nabobs with their 
troops were bound to repair to the imperial ſtandard. Each 
Nabob erected his own ſtandard, and formed a ſeparate 
camp, ſubject to the imperial orders only, There are but 
few traces of real diſcipline to be met with among thoſe 
myriads with whom the emperors of Hindoſtan often took 
the field. The forces of the great Sultan Baber alone 
were formed on a regular and maſterly plan, The diſ- 
poſition of his battles were extremely judicious, and the 
ſignal victories he obtained over immenſe armies with a 
handful of men, are ſufficient to convince us that military 
diſcipline has not always been unknown in Aſia, 

It may be matter of ſurprize to an European, ſays Mr. 
Dow, how caſtern armies of two or three hundred thou- 
ſand horſe, and triple that number of ſoldiers and follow- 
ers, could be ſupplied with proviſion upon their march, 
and in their ſtanding camps, To account for this, con- 


tinued he, it 1s to be obſerved, that every provincial 
Nabob, when he takes the field, appoints an officer called 
the cutwal, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſuperintend the bazars, 

or 
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or markets,, which ſhall belong to his camp. Every 
commander of a body of troops obtains at the ſame time 
permiſhon to hoiſt a flag for a bazar, and to appoint a 
cutwal of his own, under the direction of the cutwal- 

neral. Theſe cutwals grant licences to chapmen, ſut- 
| and corn-dealers, who purchaſe the protection of 
the different flags by a ſtipulated tax. The pay of the 
ſoldiery in Hindoſtan is very great, this enables them to 
give high prices for proviſions, and the countries round 
run all hazards for ſuch a proſpect of advantage. The 
natural fertility of the country enables the inhabitants 
thus readily and plentifully to furniſh the armies. The 
Indians ſometimes feed their horſes with a kind 
of vetch called gram, which they boil : when that 
fails they have recourſe to the roots of grails, which the 
dig up and waſh in water ; this they reckon better than 
hay. By ſuch means they are never in want of forage in 
a country ſo ramarkable for its vegetation. The horſes 
always belong to the riders, who are therefore more aſſi- 
duous to keep them in good order, as their pay 1s deter- 
mined by the appearance and goodneſs of their horſes. 
The conſequence of which is, that a ſoldier of fortune 
who has nothing but his horſe to depend upon, is often 
afraid to expoſe Rim where he would not ſcruple riſking 
his own life, i 

The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, and is 

nerally fixed at a place where there is plenty of water. 

he = Tau armies have frequently a number of barges, 
placed on carriages which follow the camp, and theſe are 
uſed by the Mogul when he takes his pleaſure upon the 
lakes and rivers, as well as in paſſing over his army ; he 
has alſo with him hawks, dogs, and leopards, bred for 
the game. Thus while he ranges from one part of his 
dominions to another, he divides his time between his 
recreations and his enquiries into the conduct of his 
viceroys and governors, | 

In theſe manches ſome of the Mogul's women are car- 
ried in little towers upon the backs of elephants; others 
in coaches ; others in palanquins; and ſome of the 
meaneſt are ſaid to have no better carriage than a kind of 
cradle hanging on the ſides of camels ; but all of them 
are cloſe covered and attended by eunuchs : beſides they 
have an advanced guard before them to clear the way; 
for though it is impoſſible to ſee them, it would be 
thought a crime even to look at the vehicles ia which 
they ride, and the men are frequently ordered to quit the 
villages through which the road lies, till the ladies have 
paſled by. 
However, ſays Mr. Cambridge, theſe numerous armies 


ſeldom keep the field any time without great loſs by fa- | 


mine ; for a very conſiderable diminution is ſcarcely feit 
amongſt fuch multitudes, and are very little regarded from 
any ſentiments of humanity : a famine is thefore neither 
conſidered as any thing extraordinary, nor will the me- 
mory of it ever prevent the aſſembly of another multi- 


tude, that muſt alſo be liable to the fame chances of ſub- | 


ſiting or ſtarving. Allowances muſt alſo be made for 
the great loſs they ſuſtain in men, beaſts, and all the im- 
plements of war, as often as they move in difficult roads, 
and particularly in their manner of paſſing over great 
rivers : for their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become ſo 
rapid that the landing place is frequently a mile below 
the place of embarkation. In croſſing them they uſe 
large boats of a kind of baſket work, which they cover 
with ſkins, As there are always great plenty of hides in 
ſo numerous an army they are eaſily made ; and, though 
they are light and manageable, are capable of carrying a 
conſiderable number of horſe, and of tranſporting the 
heavielt artillery. : , 
The true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the Indian armies 
in an engagement, proceeds from their being unacquaint- 
ed with the advantages of diſcipline, and their keeping 
their infantry upon too low a footing. Their cavalry, 
though not backward to engage with ſabres, are extreme- 
ly unwilling to bring their horſes within the reach of our 
guns, for the reaſon obſerved above. | 
Nothing is more prejudicial to them than the falſe no- 
tion they generally entertain in relation to artillery, 
They are terrified with that of an enemy, and weak]y 
put a confidence in their own, placing their chief de- 


peudauce on the largeſt pieces, which they neither know | 
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ry how to manage or to move. Some of theſe carry. a ball 


of * pounds, When the Europeans march round 
them with their light field pieces, and make it neceflary 
to move thoſe enormous weights, if a (fot comes amon 
their bullocks they become quite ungovernable, atid are 
ſo ill harneſſed, that it cauſes no ſmall delay to fice the 
reſt from any one that happens to be unruly or ſlain: 

We have a much, greater advantage of their being te- 
nacious of their antient manners, than in their want of 
bravery ; not only the prince, but every rajah, who has 
the command of all the forces he can bring into the 
held, —_ appears among them mounted on an ele- 
phant, and is at once the general and enſign of his men, 
who conſtantly kcep their eyes on him; and if they. loſe 


y | fight of him for a moment, conclude that alt is loſt, and 


inſtantly diſperſe. This affords our engineers a fair o 
portunity of deciding the fate of a whole detachment by 
one well directed diſcharge of a ſix-poyndet ; and thofe 
enormous beaſts now ſcem brought into the field only to 
be a mark for our artillery, Thoſe rajahs, ſenſible of 
being thus expoſed, ſometimes ayail themſelves of tlie 
only expedient that can afford them any ſecurity ; for it 
has been obſerved, that ſeveral elephants, . with the ſame 
capariſons, and with riders in the ſame rich and ſplendid 
habits, have appearcd in different parts of the field on the 
ſame day. | | | 
Though they have ſeverely ſuffered by being ſurprized 
in the night by the Europeans, they can never be brought 
to eſtabliſh in their camp either order or vigilance ; for 
at the cloſe of the evening every man eats great quantity 
of rice, and many take after it ſoporiſie Tos. ſo that 
about midnight the whole army is in a dead fleep ; tHe 
conſequence of which. is obvious; and yet, ſays the above 
author, an eaſtern monarch would think it very ſtrange, 
ſhould any body endeavour to perſuade him, that che 
ſecurity of his throne depended upon the regulation of 
the meals of a common ſoldier ; much leſs would he 
be. prevailed on to reſtrain him-in the uſe of that opium 
Which is to warm his blood for action, and animate his 
ſoul with heroiſm, The mind of an European ſoldier 
muſt be equally filled with compaſſion and.contempt at 
ſeeing a heap or theſe unhappy creatures, animated by a 
momentary intoxication, crowded into a breach, and both 
in their garb and impotent fury reſembling a mob of fran- 
tic women. In ſhort, the very eaſtern dreſs has an 4 
pearance of effeminacy, and the Europeans are not in- 
clined to be ſtruck with much apprehenſion at ſeeing ia 
body of horſe in ſilk or cotton robes, # DRY 


SE CT. III. 


Of the Revenues of the Mogul; the Coins, Weights, and 


Meaſures of Hind:jtan ; and of its Trade and naval 
Velſels. | 


L revenues of the Mogul ariſe from the produce 
of the ground, the cuſtoms of the ſea-ports, the 
eſtates of the great men at their death, which devolve to 
the crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who never ap- 
proach their prince or governor empty-handed, and the 
treaſures produced by the diamond mines. The viceroy, 
or governor, of every province, who owns his ſubjection 
to him, is obliged to ſupply the crown with a certain 
ſum, which he raiſes out of the manufactures and pro- 
duce of the ſoil. This, added to the other revenues, is 
ſaid to have amounted annually to between forty and 
fifty millions ſterling ; before Nadir Shah ravaged the 
empire, took away its treaſures, and laid the foundation 
of that imbecility which it now feels. 

The coins of this country are the pice, or caſh, which 
are of copper, and about the value of a half-penny : the 
fanam a filver coin, worth three-pence ; the rupee, a 
ſilver coin, worth two ſhillings and ſix-pence; the 
gold moor, or rupee, worth about fourteen ſilver rupees; 
and the pagoda, ſo called from its having the figure of a 
pagoda ſtamped upon it. The laſt, which are worth 
nine ſhillings, are flat on one ſide and convex on the. 
other, and are chiefly ceined by the rajahs or petty 
princes, 

Gold 
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Gold and filver coins are finer here than in any other 
country, Foreigners have their mints, and coin both 
old and filver, pattleularly the Engliſh at Calcutta, 
Forei n coins are alſo current, but for trifling mat- 
ters they ſometimes uſe bitter almonds, or ſea-ſhells 
called couries, or blackmoor's-teeth, ſixty of which are 
valued at about a half-penny. 

Large ſums are reckoned by lacks, carors, and arabs. 
A lack is one hundred thouſand rupees, or eleven thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling; a caror, or 
carore, is one hundred lacks, or one million one hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling ; and an arab is 
ten carors, or eleven million two hundred and fifty-thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. 

Their weights differ almoſt in every port, and frequent- 
ly in the ſame port, and therefore they cannot be exactly 
ſpecified, The common weight at Surat is the ſeer, 
which is about thirteen ounces one-third ; and oY ſeers 
prong make a maund, The ſcer at Agra is ſaid to 

equal to two at Surat. The candy varies from five 
hundred weight to five hundred and ſeventy ; but it is 
generally ſaid that twenty maunds go to a candy. Salt- 
perre, turmeric, aſſafœtida, pepper, dry ginger, benja- 
min, and tyncal, have, according to Mr, Lockyer, forty- 
two ſeers of Surat to the maund, Copperas, alloes, 
brimſtone, long-pepper, dammer, ſtick-lack, and worm- 
| ſeed, have forty-four ſeers to the maund ; and, for the 
moſt part, ſuch goods as have no waſte, as quick-ſſilver, 
copper, 2 vermillion, Lahor indigo, tuthenaigue, &c. 
are ſold at forty ſecr to the maund, or three maunds to 
one hundred weight. 

At Surat, corn, rice, and other commodities, ſold with 
us by meaſure, are there ſold by weight; but ſilks 
and callicoes are ſold by the pieces, and by the covids, 
which contains twenty-ſeven inches, 

The coſs, by which the roads are meaſured, is, near 
the coaſts, about and Engliſh mile and an half ; but far- 
ther up the country, and particular near Brampour, it is 
almoſt two Engliſh miles. | | 

In liquid and dry meaſures, one meaſure is one pint 
and an half ; eight meaſures are one mercall ; and four 
hundred mercalls are one garſe. 

Tue principal manufactures of Hindoſtan are ſilks, 
callicoes, and muſlins : we alſo import from thence dia- 


| 


monds and other precious ſtones, great quantities of pep- 


per, the growth of the Malabar coaſt, indigo, ſalt-petre, 
cardamums, opium, aſſafœtida, and a great variety of 
phyſical drugs. The goods exported thither from Europe 
are Engliſh broad-cloth, lead, looking-glaſſes, ſword- 
blades, knives, habadaſhery-wares, gold and filver-lace, 
tin ware, brandy, beer, and ſome other proviſions, chiefly 
conſumed by our own factories. The ſhips alſo frequent- 
ly take in flints with their ballaſt, for there is not a flint 
to be found in India, at leaſt in the parts viſited by the 
Europeans ; ſo that in the inland country, where the 
people have not an opportunity of being ſupplied by our 
ſhipping, a bag of flints is almoſt as valuable as a bag 
of money. 

It muſt, however be confeſſed, that all the goods we 
carry to India ate a trifle, compared with the bullion and 
foreign coin exported thither, before the territorial acqui- 
ſitions lately made in Bengal by our company. Our 
ſhips, when they went out, were in a manner empty of 
merchandize, though few of them carried leſs than three 
or four ſcore thouſand pounds in ſpecie. This has raiſed 
a queſtion, whether the India trade was of any advantage 
to this nation; but, in return, the cowpany anſwer, that 
the India merchandize which they re-export, and ſell to 
ſeveral parts of Europe brings in more treaſure than 
they carry out ; and were it otherwiſc, we ſhould 
have other nations monopolize the trade, and ſupply 
us with the ſame commodities, and conſequently more 
treaſure would be paid to them than is now carricd 
to India. | 

But to return, there are no greater merchants in the 
world than the Mogul ſubjects have been, though their 
ſhips never paſſed the Cape of Good Hope; for they 
carried on a pro ligious trade to Perſia and tne Red Sea, 


and ſupply both Turky and Perſia with all the rich mer- 


chandize of India; in return for which they bring back 
carpets, pearls, and other Perſian commodities, but 
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Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, and the freight is ſaid to 
be one great branch of the company's profit ; for 
they ſeldom diſpatch a ſhip from Perſia to Surat but 
ſhe is as deep laden as ſhe can ſwim, full of paſ- 
ſengers, with vaſt quantities of pearls and treaſures on 
board, ſometimes to the amount of two and three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. 

The Indians make uſe of European ſhips to impart 
their treaſure chiefly for ſecurity ; for they conſider them 
as being in much leſs danger from pirates than their own 
ſhipping. They have ſhips indeed of four or five hun- 
dred tons burthen built in India after the Engliſh model ; 
but their laſkars, or Indian ſailors, would make but 2 
poor defence ſhould they be attacked, and they 'have 
but little ſkill in navigation, as was obſerved page 189, 

We have already given an account of the Indian ſhips 
and their manner of conſtruction, page 189, and ſhall 
here only add, that their boats uſed on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, called muffoulas, are flat-bottomed veſſels 
the ſides of which are five or tix feet high ; they planks 
are very thin, and ſewed together with cocoa-nut cord- 
age, ſo that they will yield like paſteboard, and are 
in no danger of ſplitting when they ſtrike, as they muſt 
frequently do on many parts of that coaſt before they can 
get to ſhore, and on this account they are generally uſed 
by the Engliſh in landing their goods : they are rowed b 
ſix or eight hands; but as they are very deep, and wit 
carry great quantities, it is not very expenſive to employ 
them in landing or embarking goods. "They have ano- 
ther kind of veſlel, if it may bG called by that name, 
which is termed a catamaran, and is only formed of 


three or four rough pieces of timber tied together, and 


are chiefly uſed by the fiſhermen on account of their not 
being fit to _— ſuch goods as may be damaged by the 
wet, very little ſea beating over them. For the ſame rea- 
ſon Nor” Aur ſeldom make uſe of them, though they 
are really ſafer on that coaſt than any other veſlels, and 
ſome people have ſailed along the ſhore upon one of them 
for an hundred miles together; and upon theſe kind of 
Raats the Indians carry the heavieſt weights; as great guns, 
anchors, &c. | 

Having now taken a view of the country and people of 
India in general, we ſhall introduce our readers to a view 
of the two capitals of that empire, Agra and Delli; 
the latter of which is the preſent capital of Jewan Bucht; 
but Amaxadavad is the reſidence of Ali Gohar, the em- 
peror created by the Engliſh; fee page 200. 


. XIX. 


of the Capital Cities of the Empire; with 4 


Of Acra, one 
5 Deſcriptian of the Palace. 


chiefly treaſure, which they frequently load on board! 


of a ſan 


—— — 


GRA, the capital of the province of the ſame name, 

and the ancient metropolis of the whole empire, 

is ſituated in twenty-ſix degrees twenty minutes north 

latitude, and in ſeventy-nine degrees eaſt longitude from 

London. It is about ſeven hundred miles north-eaſt of 

Surat, and is ſituated upon the river Jemma, in the midſt 

4 plain, which greatly adds to the heat of the cli- 

mate. The city is ſeven or eight miles in length, but not 

near ſo much in breadth, and no part of it is fortified 

except the palace; but there is generally a great army in 
the place, eſpecially if the Mogul be there. 

The palaces of the omrahs and other great men are 
built with ſtone in a magnificent manner; they ſtand 
upon the banks of the river Jemma, and have large gar- 
dens adjoining to them ; but the reſt of the houſes are 
mean buildings: however the great number of moſques, 
caravanſeras, large ſquares, baths, and reſervoirs of water, 
intermixed with trees and gardens, together with the river 
Jemma running the whole length of the city, render its 
proſpect very agreeable ; and the Mogul's palace is a noble 
building. 

A large area extends between the town and the palace, 
where the rajahs draw up the raſhbouts when they mount 
the Mogul's guard, as they do every week in their turns 
with fifteen or twenty thouſand men. The palace is 
ſituated by the fide of the river in the form of a creſcent, 


but from the town it appears to be round ; it is three 
| or 
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or four leagues in circumference, and fortiſied with ond 
high ſtone wall mounted with artillery. As the ſtones 

with which this wall is built are red, and have a luſtre 

like poliſhed marble, the wall appears extremely noble 

when the ſun fhines upon it: it is ſurrounded with a 

deep broad moat, over which are draw-bridges, and the 

terraces of the gardens ſerve for a rampart. 

On entering the firſt gate of the palace you find a hand- 
ſome broad ſtone walk, with canals running along the 
ſides; and beyond it a large ſquare, where the Mahome- 
tan guards are drawn up, and here the omrahs pitch their 
tents ; ſo that you paſs through two armies, one on the 
out- ſide and the other within the palace, before you reach 
the royal apartments. 

Beyond this ſquare is another court, where the Mogul's 
muſic uſed to ſound every morning, noon, and night, 
and whenever he went abroad. From this court 

ou come to the Durbar, another large court, where 
all people uſed to reſort at the time of audience, [tis divid- 
ed by balluſtrades into thiee parts; at the other balluſtrade 
ſtood the common people ; without the next, which is 
raiſed on a platform ſomething higher, were thoſe of 
ſuperior rank; and within the third, upon a platform 
fill more elevated, ſtood the omrahs and great lords 
of the court. In this manner all waited the approach 
of the Mogul at the time of audience; who, upon the 
playing of the muſic, appeared in a kind of gallery 
above the place where the omrahs ſtood, and ſeated him- 
ſelf upon a throne covered with jewels of ineſtimabic 
valuc. Here the emperor received petitions from his 
ſubjects, and ſpent ſeveral hours every day in hearing 
cauſes. | 

On leaving the Durbar the emperor retired to his 
baths, followed only by ſome of his prime miniſters, with 
whom he adviſed on attairs of itate, From another gal- 
lery in the palace the emperor revic wed his troops, his 
elephants, and horſes 3 and ſaw the combats of wild 
beaſts, or thoſe of men and beatis, which ſome of the 
Moguls eſteemed a favourite amuſement, Here alſo ma- 
Icfactors were frequently executed before him, by be- 
ing torn to pieces or trampled to death by elephants ; 
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There are in Agra near eight hundred baths; from 
which the Mogul annually receives very conſiderable 
ſums ; for thoſe purifcations being one of the principal 
points of the Mihometan religion, there does not paſs a 
day in which thoſe places are not frequented by vaſt num- 
bers of people. | 

The inhabitants are chiefly Moors and Moguls, who 
have the government entirely in their own hands; there 
are alſo a conſiderable number of Gentoos, Jews, Alme— 
nians, and Portugueſe, But though Agra is extremcly 
populous when made the reſidence of the court, it is at 
other times deſerted by all but ſuch as rcfort thither for 
religious purpoſes ; for not only thote who have an im- 
mediate dependance on tae court and army, but the mer- 
chants and tradeſmen remove with their families to follow 
the camp. 


SECT: Ix: 


Of the City of Dernt, the Metrepolis; a Deſerivits 
of the P alace, beſise the Inbaſian of Nadir Stub. 
| 


E have already made cur readers acquainted with 
the devaitations which Nadir Shah introduced into 
Delhi, and its almott entire detiruction by the troops 
commanded by Abdalla. Ihe following account reſpects 
its ancient ſtate, 

DETui, the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
is ſituated in ſeventy nine degrees eaſt Jongitude from London, 
and in twenty-eight degrees nortiJatitude, and ſtands on the 
river Jemma, which divides it into two parts: that laſt built 
was erected by Sha Jehan, and from thence is called 
Jchanabad; but they are both together called by the 
Europeans by the name of Delhi, In the part built by 
that emperor, all the houſes encloſe ſpacious courts, 
and in the inner part of theſe buildings the people lodge, 
to prevent any from approaching the places appointed 
for their women, Moſt of the great men have houſes 


without the city, on account of the conveniency of the 
waters, | 


and ſometimes behcaded, according to the emperor's 
pleaſure ; the execution immediately following the 
ſentence. . ä 

The haram, or womens apartment, where there were 
ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, who had their eunuchs and 
faves to attend them, takes up a conſiderable part of the 
incloſure ; and, as it wants neither gardens, canals, parks, 
nor any thing which can contribute to the beauty or plea- 
ſure of the place, the circumference muſt be very great, 
Beſides, within the walls was a quarter where all manner 
of artificers were daily employed in the emperor's ſervice. 
{a at Pekin, ſeep. 47.) Theſe obſerved a profound 


lence, and no other noiſe was heard but what was una- 


voidably occaſioned by their buſineſs, 

With reſpect to the city, the moſques and magnificent 
tombs which are ſeen there, ſhew that it has been one of 
the moſt flouriſhing places in the Indies. In the year 
1638, it was computed that it had ſeventy great moſques, 
among which were ſix principal ones, at which the Ma- 
hometans offered up their devotions at their public feſtivals, 
In one of the large moſques is the ſepulchre of a ſaint, 
thirty feet in length, and ſixteen in breadth, The peo- 
ple ſay he was a giant, and the greateſt warrior their na- 
tion ever produced. To this tomb they make frequent 
pilgrimages, when their offerings amount to prodigious 
ſums, which ſcrve to feed every day a vaſt number of 
poor, Theſe moſques and their courts afford an aſylum 
for criminals, and for thoſe who are threatened with a 
priſon by their creditors. Even the Mogul himſelf dare 
not ſo much as attempt to take a criminal from thence, 
for fear of violating the reſpect which his religion makes 
him think due to thoſe who. are honoured with the title 
of ſaints. The wife of the emperor Sha Jehan, in hopes 
of rendering her memory illuſtrious, and to merit the ve- 
neration of after ages, cauſed a ſuperb mauſoleum to be 
erected near the walls of Agra, This work is ſaid to be 
extremely magnificent, and was twenty-two years in 
building, though twenty thouſand men were inceſſantly 
employed about it, 


— 
17 


The entrance into the city is by a long ſtreet, on each 


{fide of which were regular arches, under which the mcr- 


chants had their ſhops. This ſtreet leads to the palace, which 
was above a mile and an half round. The wall is built of 
hewn ſtone, with battlements, and at every tenth batrle- 
ment is a tower, The ditches which furruund the wall 
are full of water, and alſo faced with hewn ftone, The 
grand portal has nothing extraordinary in its appearance, 
and the firſt court into which the great lords are permitted to 
enter, ſeated on their elephants has as little: this leads 
to a large and long paſſage adorned with fine porticos, 
under which are many ſmall rooms, into which a part 
of the guards retire: on each fide are the women's 
apartments, and the great halls where juſtice is admi— 
niſtered; and in the middle of the pallage is a canal filled 
with water, Which at equal diſtances is formed into little 
baſons. From thence a paſſage leads to a ſecond court, 
where the omrahs mount guard in perſon, The 
have their quarters there, and their horſes are tied before 
the gates, | 

On entering the third court, the divan, where the 
king gives audience, appears in front. It has a hall, to 
which is an aſcent of ſeven or eight ſteps : this ſtructure 
is open on three ſides, and its roof, which conſiſts of a 
number of arches, is ſupported by thirty-two marble 
columns. When the emperor Sha ſchan cauſed this 
hall to be erected, he gave orders that it ſhould be all over 
enriched with the fineſt work formed with jewels inlaid : 
but when the men had made the trial on ſome co- 
lumns to the height of two or threc feet, they found it 
would be impoſſible to find a number of jewels ſufficient 
to execute fo grand 2 deſign, and that the expence would 
be immenſe; the Mogul was therefore obliged to aban— 
don the project, and to be contented with painting it with 
different flowers. 

In the midſt of this hall, oppoſite to the wall which 
looks into the court, is a kind of alcove, and there the 


throne on which the king gives audience is erected : 
Ee e | after 
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after the manner of the ancient orientals, jt is in the form 
of a ſmall bed with three feet; bui its magnificence could 
not be believed, were it not atteſted by the moſt cre- 
dible witnelles. T his bed is adorned with four co- 
lumns, a canopy, a head-board, a bolſter, and a coun- 
terpane : one would imagine that Sha Jehan, who cauſed 
it to be made, was reſolved to exhauſt upon it all 
the riches of his kingdom. It ſhines with gold, filver, 
emeralds, diamonds, and rubies, The canopy is fo 
covered with them, that the eyes of the beholders are 
dazzled ; its fringe is compoſed of gold and pearls ; the 
columns which ſupport it are equally covered with them. 
The furniture of the bed with the counterpane which the 
prince has over him, are embroidered with gold and 
| pearls; and the feet on which the bed ſtands, are no leſs 
adorned than the columns: to each of theſe laſt are fixed 
the Mogul's buckler, ſabre, bow, quiver, arrows, and 
other arms. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the hall of the divan are the 
great ſtables, which are always full of the fineſt horſes, in 
which the Mogul uſually takes great delight; theſe are 
brought from Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary at a great 
expence. Before every ſtable-door is hung a kind of mat 
made of reeds, and bound together with ſilk twiſted in the 
form of flowers. Theſe are intented to prevent the flies 
from entering ; but they are not ſatished with this pre- 
caution z every horſe has two grooms, who relieve one 
another, and tan them continually, All the day they 
have carpets over them, and at night they lie upon a litter 
made of their own dung dried in the ſun, and well 

ounded, : 

The other public buildings in this city are a great 
moſque, which has ſeveral fine marble domes; and a no- 
ble catavanſera, built by a Mogul princets for the ac- 
commodation of ſtrangers. 
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Of the Province of BENGAL, including Bahar and Oriſſa, and 
of the Fuftories of Chandenagore and Hugley or Orglia. 
Of the Towns of Saumelpour, Daca, Chalizgan, and 
Patna. 

A conciſe Hiſtory of the Kingdim of BRN GAL, from the earlie/t 

Times: Alſo an Account of the Rije, Progreſs, and preſent 
State , the ſeveral! European Settlements eſtabliſhed there. 
The Mannufattures of the County; and preſent State of its 

Trade, and Specie. A pariteular Account of the Factory at 
Calcutta, the Capital of the Engliſh Company's Settlements in 
the Eaſl-Indics : With its late firm of Government, and that 
eftabliſhed by the Britiſh Parliament in 1773. 


ENGAL is well known by giving its name to the 
greateſt gulf in Afia, which ſeparates the two pen- 
inſulas of the Indies. This kingdom, which is ſituated 
at the north-weſt extremity of the gulf, extends ſix hun- 
dred miles from eaſt to weſt, and three hundred from 
north to ſouth. It conſiſts of one valt plain of the moſt 
fertile ſoil in the world, which in common with other 
parts of Hindoſtan, renders two, and in ſome parts three 
crops a year. Its chief produce is ſugar, filk, fruits, 
pepper, opium, rice, ſalt-petre, gum-lack, and civet, 
with all which commodities it furnithes the moſt diſtant 
provinces. The province is watered by many navigable 
rivers, which facilitate a mercantile intercourſe among the 
inhabitants; beſides which, there are numerous canals 
cut, to make the communication by water {till eaſier from 
place to place, | 
Their banks are covercd with towns and villages ex- 
tremely well peopled, and with great fields of rice, ſugar, 
and wheat, much larger than that of Europe, It is 
uſually compared to Egypt for its fertility, the river 
Ganges here dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, and 
annnally overflowing the country as the Nile does Egypt. 
The fineſt canes brought to Europe come from this 
kingdom, and a mall ſort of cancs grow here much more 
ſupple than oziers; theſe the inhabitants work into vel- 
{els in fo cloſe a manner, that having glazed them on the 
inſide, they are able to contain all kind of liquors as 
ſecurely as glaſs or ſhiver. An herb is alſo gathered 


in this country, which ſends up firſt a pretty high ftem 
. * . * - 
of the thickneſs of one's finger, afterwards leaves, and 
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Hinpostag, 
on the top of all a large bud like a tuft. The Indians 


ſpin it and make it into tapeſtry and very beautiful ſtuſts, 


upon which they repreſent all ſorts of figures. 


HISTORY of BENGAL. 


_— 


The empire of the Hindoos or Gentoos over all India 
came down from the darkeſt and moſt remote antiquity to 
the one hundred and ſeventieth year before the Chriſtian 
ra, when it was diſſolved by civil diſcord and war. 
Bengal, like many other provinces, ſtarted up into an in- 
dependent kingdom, and was governed by ſucceſſive 
dynayties of rajas, who chiefly reſided at the now deſerted 
capital of Ghor. Under theſe princes it continued a 
powerful and opulent kingdom to the beginning of the 
thirtcenth century, when it was firſt invaded by the Ma- 
hometans, under a prince of the race of Chillagi, who 
poſſeſſed the countries near the ſource of the Oxus. The 
name of the Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dicn ; but he 
was ſoon after reduced to ſubjection by Altamſh, the 
Patan emperor of Delhi ; who formed Bengal into a pro- 
vince, governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority 
from the conqueror, 

Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in India, was 
frequently ſubject to revolution and change, When a 
prince of ability ſat on the throne of Delhi, it held of the 
empire; when the emperor was weak, it became an in- 
dependent ſovereignty under its governor. nen the 
valour and conduct of Baber put an end to he govern— 
ment of the Patans at Delhi, ſome of that race ren wined 
untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes of Humaioon in 
tie beginning of his reign, not only prevented him from 
extending the conqueſts of his father, but deprived him 
cven of the throne which Baber had acquired; and death 
followed too ſoon on his return, to permit him to reduce 
the wealthy kingdom of Bengal by his arms. The glory 
of this conqueſt was reſerved for his fon, the illuftrious 
Akbar, who by the expulſion of Daood, the laſt king of 
Bengal, of the Patan race, annexcd it in the year 1574 to 
his empire, 

It then became governed by a viceroy, known by the 
names of Nabob, Subah, and Nazim. This officer held 
his dignity during the pleaſure of the court; and in the 
early times of its eſtabliſhment, it was uſual for the em- 
perors to make frequent removals, to prevent the dange- 
rous effects of an increaſing influence. 

Jaffier Khan, Nabob of Bengal, in 1717, obtained from 
the emperor of Hindoſtan the governments of Bahar and 
Oriſſa annexed to that of Bengal, which ever before had 
been diſtinct and ſeparate Nabobſhips. With this new acqui- 
ſition of power he removed from Dacca, then the chief re- 
ſidence of the Soubahs, to Murſhedabad, and that city 
then became the capital of the province. in 1725 Jaffier 
Khan, deceaſed, to the great jov of the provinces; which he 
had ruled with a rod of iron. Soujah Khan, his ſon-in- 
law, ſucceeded him; upon his demiſe in 1739, his ſon, 
Serfraz Khawn, took poſteſſion of the government, and 
maintained himſelf in it for about three years, until the 
rebellion of Allaverdi Khawn, who was then governor of 
the Bahar province. This man, who had formerly been 
Sujah Khawn's Hookahburdar, or pipe-bcarer, after pro- 
moting an unparalleled ſcene of treachery among the per- 
ndious ſervants of his maſter, defeated him in a battle 
fought on the twenty-eighth of January 1742, in which 
the Nabob loſt his life. From that period the traitor 
uturped the government of Bengal, and maintained him- 
ſelt in it againſt the repeated invaſions of the Xlahrattors, 
which laſted for about eight years, to the great deſtruction 
of the country and its manufactures ; till on the tenth of 
April 1756, he died a natural death. 

This uſurper was ſucceeded by his brother's grandſon, 
the tyrant Serajah al Dowlah, who upon ſome diſputes with 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company's fervants, diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their factories, and on the twentieth of June 1756, 
ſeized and ſacked their town and fort of Calcutta, or Fort 
William. When ſuch of the Englith and their depend- 
ents as eſcaped the tyrant's fury, took refuge on board the 
trading veſſels then in the river, and dropped down to 
Tultah, where they led a molt miſerable life till Decem- 
ber 1756, when the Engliſh ſquadron under the command 
of Admiral Watlvn and the troops under Lieutenant 

Colonel 
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Colonei Robert Clive, arrived from the coaſt of gang 
del. Inconſiderable as this force was, they gallantly pro- 

ceeded to the retaking of Calcutta, and on the third of 
January 1757 happily accompliſhed their work, with 
ſcarce any loſs : the enemy abandoning the fort on the very 
firſt ſummons from the guns of his Majeſty's ſhips, when 
brought up a breaſt of it, Ihe Engliſh, by unparallelled 
inſtances of bravery and intrepidity, attended with the 
moſt extraordinary good fortune, baffled the Nabob in all 
his attempts, and forced him with his numerous army to 
retire to his capital of Murſhedabad, having firſt obliged 
him to make a very advantageous treaty with them, where- 
in he confirmed all the former poſſeſſions and immunities 
of the Company, and granted them ſeveral new privileges. 
This was the firſt formal treaty that our Company had 
ever entered into with any Nabob of Bengal. It was ſo- 
lemnly ratified in the ſtrongeſt manner. f 

About this period, the Engliſh at Calcutta received news 
of war being declared againſt France, and they preſently 
diſcovered that the French were ſecretly negotiating with 
the Nabob. It was thereupon reſolved to ſet aſide a neu- 
trality which had been at firſt propoled, and to attack the 
French ſettlements immediately. A reſolution no ſouner 
taken than ſucceſsfully executed. 

Whi!e the Nabob was artfully amuſed, a ſquadron of 
his majeſty's ſhips, commanded by the Admirals Watſon 
and Pocock, with the company's troops commanded by 
colonel Clive, inveſted Chandernagore, the principal fet- 
tiement of the French in Bengal, which on the twenty- 
third of March 1757 ſurrendered after a few hours Can- 
nonading from our ſhips, The town and fortifications 
were afcerwards razed and leveled wih the ground, | 

As the ſcene of action in the war between the F,vglifh 
and French, lay on the Corromandel coalt, and thai be- 
tween the Engliſh and the country powers was conhned 
to Bengal, we ſhall firſt relate the events of the war carried 
on with the Nabobs, and afterwards clume the narration 
of that depending on the ſouth-eaſt couſt between the two 
European competitors before we quit Bengal, in order to 
connect the military operations of that important period. 

About three months after the execution of the treaty 
with Serajah Dowlah, it was refolved by the Englith to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his Vizamut, or vicereythip, and to give 
it to another. Accordingly Meer laffier Ally Khawn, 
who had been a Jammadar, or commander of a party of 
horſe under the late Allaverdi Khawn, and was now a 
general, and related to the preſent Nabob by marriage, 
was the man pitched upon tor the new nabob. In con- 
ſequence of which, articles of agreement were privately 
ſent to him by colonel Clive on the ſecond of May 1757. 
The nabob, Serajah al Dowlah, betrayed by his ſervant 
Jaffier, was with his numerous army of twenty thoufand 
horſe, fifty thouſand foot, and fifty pieces of heavy can- 
non, defeated on the Plains of Plaſſey, on the twenty- 
third of June 1757, by a handful of men under the com- 
mand of colonel Clive, and the nabob hintſelf obliged to 
eſcape in diſguiſe, The conſequences of this victory to 
the company were important deyond meafure, for their very 
exiſtence in India depended on the decitionof that day. Co- 
lonel Clive ſhewed a noble intrepidity in reſolving to croſs 
the Ganges with his army, and attack the enemy, contrary 
to the opinion of a great majority, when a council of war 
was held, He had no opportunity of dilplaying himſelf 
in the field: the chief glory there was won by major Nil- 
patrick, 

Six days after this action Meer Jaffier was formally 
placed on the Muſnud, or throne of the nabobs of Bengal, 
by colonel Clive, at Murſhedabad. 

A treaty was then entered into between Meer Jaffier and 
the Eaſt-India company, whereby he not only confirmed 
all their former poſſeſſions and privileges, and the treaty 
made with his predeceſlor, but granted alte ſeveral conſi- 
derable new privileges and territories, beſides paying im- 
menſe ſums of ready money buth to the company and to 
inviduals. 

It was on this revolution that colonel Clive, now lord 
Clive, was created an omrah of the empire by Meer Jat-| 
her ; for the ſupport of which, the nabob made him a jag- 
gueerdar, or lord of the lands ceded by the above treaty 
tothe Engliſh company; by virtue of which, tic well-known 


| 
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he received in preſents to tlie amount of near three hun— 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

In the mean time the expelled nabob Serajah Dou lali 
was diſcovered on his flight to Ragemahl, ſeized, and 
lent down to Murſhedabad, where he was privately mur- 
dered by order of the new nabob. 

The Dutch at Bengal ſccing the diſtracted ſtate of the 
country, and the uſes made of nabobs from the ſuperiority 
of European diſcipline, determined in their turn to adven- 
ture in the ſame way. The project was formed at the 
Dutch ſettlement of Chinſurah in Bengal, and adopted by 
the government at Batavia. Agrecably to which a formi- 
dable body of Europeans and Malay troops, with ſeven 
ſhips, were towards the end of the year 1759 diſpatched 
from Batavia to Bengal; but their deſign was fruftrated 
by a bravery which will ever do honour to the Engliſh : 
upon which the Dutch were obliged to accede with diſ-— 
grace to very diſadvantageous articles of accomod tion with 
the Engliſh and the nabob, and re-c:r bark their troops. 

The Engliſh, upon theſe numerous and ſignal ſucceſſes, 
had acquired ſo great a reputation, and ſpread ſuch terror 
through the country, that they might with eaſe have 
marched to Delhi. Revolutions had now become a trade, 
or at leaſt a fund to ſupply the exigencies of the con:puny 
and their ſubſtitutes, Little more than three years had 
elapſed before it was thought expedient to diſpolie!s Vicer 
Jaffier of the government. He is univerſally deſcribed as 
a conſummate villain, and his conduct p:cves him to be 
no leſs, Lord Clive, in his ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, delivered the thirtiethof March 1772, ſays, page 40, 
Ihe old nabob, „cer Jaſher, if ever Aluſtulman had a 
„ friendſhip for a Chriſtian, had a friendſhip for me.“ 
But lord Clive (then colonc! Clive) had quitted Bengal, 
and the men who took the lead not finding tae nabub's 
feelings aſſimilate with their own, determined on a fresh 
revolution, This was brought abcut in favour of Meer 
Coſlim Ally Knawn, who had married Jaffier's daughter, 
by virtue of which alliance his fathtr-in-law was diſplaced 
without any commotion or bloodſhed. This event took 
place on the twenty-ſeventh of September 1760. 

At the ſame time a treaty was entered into with this 
new nabob, in which, befides other advantageous ſtipu— 
lations, ſunnuds, or patents were given, granting to the 
Engliſh Eaft-India company, to defray their expences, and 
pay their troops, the lands of Burdwan, Midnigggze-and 
Chittigong, yiclding a clear annual revenue of fix hun- 
dred thouland pounds ſterling. ik 

In leſs than three years after Coſſim's advancement it 
was found expedient to deprive him of the honours which 
he had received. But his tenure was too ſtrong to be 
ſhaken by any thing but force of arms ; accordingly war 
was formally declared againit him on the ſeventh of July 
1763, and the Englith reſalved on the re-inftating of 
Mcer Jaffier, A very reſolute and doubtful conflict en- 
ived, in which the Engliſh, who at firſt fought for em- 
pire, were at length obliged to fight for life. The ſue- 
ceſs of the war was for ſome time fo uncertain, that 
(contrary to all former practice) the writers and other 
young perſons in the civil ſervice of the company, were 
all accoutered, diſciplined, and formed into a military 
corps. The battle of Gareea, which for a long time kept 
victory in ſuſpence, at length decreed her to the Engliſh, 
in conſequence of which, Meer Coſſim was forced to take 
refuge with the nabob Sujah al Dowlah, ſon to the 
late Nabob of that name, whilſt his father-in-law 
was re-inftated in his government. Jaffier had been 
brought down to the Engliſh ſettlement at Calcutta, and 
had a monthly ſtipend allowed him there for his ſub- 
ſiſtence during the advancement of Coſſim. Meer Jaffier 
died the fifth of February 1765, which gave a freſh oc- 
cation for the company's tervants to circumſcribe the 
power of the nabobs in the perſon of his ſucceflor, his 
eldeſt fon Najim al Dowlah, a youth of about eighteen 
years of age; who atter having granted away almoſt every 
remaining prerogative, was ſuffered to bear the title of 
nabob. 

The alarm which the reſolute ſtand of Coſſim's troops 
againſt the company's ſpread in England, inclined the 
proprietory to ſend out lord Clive, as the only man whole 
preſence could regain their wonted ſuperiority, He arrived 
ſoon after the muck-clevation of Najim al Dowlah. The 


yearly income, called jagueer, of near thirty eee! 
pounds ſterling was acquired by his lordſhip, beſides which 


extenſive 
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extenſive powers with which this nobleman in conjunction 
with a ſelect committee, was inveſted, would not ſuffer 
him to remain an idle ſpectator of the tranquility which he 
found re-eſtabliſhed. They therefore thought fit to ſet 
aſide the treaties juſt before ratified with the emperor 
Shah Allum s the hiſtory of Hindoſtan) and the ex- 
pelled nabob Sujah al Dowlah, and new agreements were 
entered into, by which the Engliſh received a grant from 
the emperor of the Dewannee, or imperial revenue of 
Bengal, which grant Najim al Dowlah confirmed, and 
agreed to accept the annual ſum of fifty-three lacks and 
eighty-ſix thouſand ſicca rupees, or about fix hundred and 
ſeventy-three thouſand two hundred and —_— pounds 
ſterling, for the ſupport of his goverment. He alſo agreed 
to give the emperor twenty-ſix lacks or three hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum, for giving the 
dewannee or revenues of his province to the Engliſh, who 
in conſideration of his majeſty's granting them this dew- 
anne, became ſecurities for the nabob Najim al Dowlah 
regularly paying that ſum to the emperor. Thoſe who 


rate the revenue of the united provinces of Bengal, Bahar 


and Oriſſa, thus obtained at four millions ſterling per 
annum / calculate it far back before the country had 
ſmarted under a long ſucceſſion of oppreſſors. For the 
ſpace of thirty years nothing had been tranſmitted to the 
treaſury at Delhi, and the expenſive war waged with the 
Mahrattors by Alliverdi Khawn had nearly exhauſted the 
country; and we now find that the oppreſſive acts of 
power exerciſed to extort this revenue, has in the courſe 
of ſeven years put the finiſhing hand to the ruin of this 
unhappy country. Within two or three months after the 
arrangements above-mentioned, the ſelect committee 
thought fit to reduce the nabob's appointment to leſs than 
forty-two lacks; but he died, ſays Mr, Bolts, ſuddenly, 
the eighth of May 1766, within fifteen months after his 
exaltation to the muſnud. His brother, Meer Kaneyah 
Seyf al Dowlah, a youth of about fifteen years of age, was 
honoured with the title of nabob ; his ſtipend, according 
to Mr. Bolts, was reduced to thirty-ſix lacks, but Mr. 
Verelſt denies the fact; however, he did not long enjoy 
this high ſtation, for he too, according to Mr. Bolts, died 
ſuddenly on the tenth of March 1770. Mr. Verelſt, on 
the other hand, aſſerts that he died of the ſmall pox after 
an illneſs of eleven days, The preſent nabob Mobureck 
al Dowlah, the youngeſt and only ſurviving ſon of Meer 


Jaffier, was thirteen years of age when his brother died, 


his allowance upon his acceſſion was ſettled by the com- 
pany's ſervants in Bengal at thirty-two lacks a year, but 
the court of directors reduced it to ſixteen lacks, which is 
the ſum now paid him. Dow's Enquiry into the State of 
Bengal. Holwell's Hiſtorical Events of Bengal, part 1. 
Vanſittart's Narrative, vol. 1. Bolts's Conſider ations, Ve- 
relſt's Account of Bengal. 

We ſhall now relate the progreſs and iſſue of the war 
with France, which, thuugh it produced leſs ſplendid vic- 
tories, yet reflected more real praiſe on the commanders 
who conducted it. A freſh ſupply of men and ſhips from 
Europe in 1759 gave a new face to affairs. M. de Arche 
commanded a very ſtrong ſquadron ; and M. de Lally, an 
officer of great rank and credit, was at the head of two 
thouſand European ſoldiers. At firſt they proceeded with 
a ſucceſs equal to the ſuperiority of their ſtrength ; but 
the vigorous meaſures of admiral Pocock at length pre- 
vailed at ſea; while M. de Lally on ſhore, was impeded 
in his operations by a want of money to pay his troops, 
and give vigour to their operations. He attempted much 
but performed little ; not from a want either of courage or 
conduct in himſelf, but becauſe unſupported and aban- 
doned by adminiſtration in Europe. 

In 1760 the French were driven out of all their ter- 
ritories. on the Coromandel coaſt, except Pondicherry, and 
a few inconſiderable places. A very deciſive battle was 
fought this campaign before Wandewaſh ; in which the 
French, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority in point of 
numbers, were totally defeated by the efforts of colonel 
Coote, who commanded in this action, ſeconded by the 
bravery of the troops under his command. The battle of 
Plaſſey exceeded this in its conſequences, but no ways 
equalled it in the fame it reflected on the general who at- 
chieved it. A diſgraceful defeat of the French at ſea fol- 
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lowed ſoon after; and before the cloſe of the campaign 


HinvosTax, 


they were pent within the ſingle fortreſs of Pon- 
dicherry. | 

As ſoon as the periodical rains would permit, the fiege 
of Pondicherry was regularly begun in 1761. A blockade 
had been formed round the town whilſt the weather would 
not allow of more active meaſures, which had intercepted 
all ſupplies of proviſions, ſo that the beſieged were ſoon 
reduced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs, They lived upon 
camels, elephants, dogs and cats: The extreme ſcarcity 
even of this wretched proviſion increaſed their miſery, 
Sixteen rupees had been paid for the fleſh of a dog. At 
length the place was taken, and by the haughty conduct 
of M. Lally, who refuſed any terms of capitulation, was 
given up to plunder. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
fourteen hundred European ſoldiers ; the place contained 
a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great wealth. Toge- 
ther with Pondicherry, all footing on the Coromandel 
coaſt was loſt to the French; but by the definitive treaty 
that ſettlement was reſtored to them. 

The country government, and all dread of European 
rivalſhip thus annihilated ; an extenſive rich and popu- 
lous empire, was left at the mercy of the ſervants of a 
trading company of Britiſh merchants. Such a face of 
affairs muſt open captivating proſpects of wealth and con- 
ſequence to the collective body, as well as to each indi- 
vidual member. The moſt rigid virtue was required to 
reſiſt ſuch allurements, what then muſt we ſuppoſe has 
been the exerciſe of ſuch unreſtrained and unexpected in- 
fluence, when we conſider, that India has for many years 
been the country to which the moſt daring, enterprizing 
and reftiff ſpirits which the mother-country produced, have 
migrated ? A few large fortunes rapidly acquired in India, 
diftuſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation among the prodigally- 
avaricious at home, as occaſioned a very ſalutary diſcharge 
of the peccant humours in the body politic : but theſe 
fortune-hunters let looſe upon the inoffenſive natives of 
Bengal, were ſufficient to effect the total ruin of the 
country. Now the labour of the poor Gentoo muſt be 
encreaſed, and his reward with-held, in order that Engliſh 
adventurers may return to their native country conſpicu- 
ous in all the ſplendor of wealth. Hence aroſe the com- 
plaints of the governing powers, that the licentious and ra- 
pacious ſpirit of individuals was not to be controled, by the 
utmoſt exertion of their authority; whilſt on the other 
hand, the ſame impatient ſpirit toacquire private fortunes to 
themſelves, was retorted in charge againſt thoſe to whom 
the company had delegatcd the ſuperintendency of their 
intereſts ; and the enquiries ſet on foot by the Britiſh 
parliament, in order to bring great delinquents to juſtice, 
although it has proved ineffectual for the purpoſe, may 
ſerve to convince the world by the facts brought to light, 
that great enormities have been committed, Such a ſig- 
nal a& of public juſtice could not be expected to take 
place after public virtue was no more; but the very effort 
to procure it is highly meritorious, 


Of the European Settlements at Bengal, and the Trade 


carried on there, 


The Portugueſe by diſcovering the paſſage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, firſt penetrated as far as 
Hindoſtan. They poſſeſſed the trade of India without 
an European ccmpetitor for near a century. They had 
ſettlements eſtabliſhed at Surat and other places on the 
Malabar coaſt : at Amadavat, in Guezrat; on the coaſt 
of Coromandel ; and in Bengal, before any Engliſh trad- 
ing veſlels viſited India. Chettigong, then called Porto 
Grande was their principal ſettlement in 1534. The ſet- 
tlement of Bangel which they now poſſeſs was then 
theirs, and called Porto Pegueno, 

Queen Elizabeth was the firſt Engliſh ſovereign who 
promoted attempts to penetrate round the Cape into the 
Eaſt, In 1583, two merchants, named John Newbery 
and Ralph Fitch, made a ſucceſsful voyage to India, and 
were followed in 1596 by two others, In 1614, Sir 
Thomas Roe, Knt. was ſent ambaſſador by king James 
I. to the emperor Jchan Gueec. By permiſſion of this 
emperor the Epgliſh ſettled their firſt factory in Bengal at 

Hoogly, 
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Hoogly, which is now in ruins. The Dutch likewiſe- 
wiſe ſettled in this kingdom in 1625. The Engliſh 


fouund means to purchaſe of the nabob, towards the | b 


| 6. the zemindary rights to the diſtricts rouad 
wat " the extent of aut ene mile and an half ſquare, 
by which they annexed the villages of Calcutta and Go- 
vendpore to their juriſdiction ; the accuſtomed. royalties 
being reſerved to the Nabob. 

In 1707, the Court of Directors appointed Calcutta a 
preſidency independent of Madraſs. In 1717, the En- 

liſh obtained a grant from the then emperor Furrukhſeer 
of about fifteen acres of land round cach factory, and 
an exemption from paying any duties upon their trade 
within the Mogul's dominions, on paying a peſheuſh, or 
acknowledgment of 10,000 rupees, or 12501. ſterling, 
per annum; ever ſince which time they have been gra- 
dually advancing in power and wealth, until, at length, 
they have become makers of Nabobs and Moguls ; and 
by their uncontrolable authority have reduced them 
ſelves and the country to the brink of ruin, 0 

The trade of the Engiiſh Eaſt India company in Ben- 
gal conſiſts in the ſales of broad-cloths, perpets, copper, 
iron, lead, and a few other commodities from Europe; 
and in the purchaſe of piece goods, ſilk, drugs, ſalt-petre, 
and other articles for the cargoes of their returning ſhips, 
The Dutch, beſides their European imports and expurts, 
carry on a conſiderable trade on their company's account 
from port to port in India, particularly in Jappan copper, 
tin, camphire, benjamin, tuthenaigue, ſugar, ſpices, 
china ware, arrack, &c. but the only trade of this 
kind carried on upon the Engliſh company's account, is 
a ſmall quantity of opium ſometimes trom Bengal to 
Bencoolen, about ſix hundred bales ot cotton occaſion- 
ally from Bombay and Surat, and a little pepper from 
Bencoolen to China, 

All the goods imported by the Engliſh company into 
Bengal are ſold at ſtated periods by public auction, or, as 
it is termed in India, at outcry : and upon the ſales a diſ- 
count of nine, fix, or three per cent. is allowed, according 
as the purchaſer clears out his goods within the limited 
time. To theie outcries all perſons, without diſtiction, 
are invited by the allowance of a duſtuck, or permit, to 
trade with ſuch goods as they there purchaſe ; which is 

oiven them by the governor upon their clearing them out. 
The proviſion for the inveſtment, or firſt purchaſe of 
goods from the weavers, or manufacturers, for the cargoes of 


the ſhips returning to Europe, is made from ready money | 


advances in the inland countries, partly under the direc- 
tion of the chiefs and reſidents at the company's ſubordi- 
nate factories of Chittigong, Luckypore, Dalla, Coſſim- 
bazar, Malda, Patna, Burdwan, and Madnapore, who 
ſend black gomattahs, or agents, into the interior 
parts for that purpoſe, and partly by black gomaſtahs at 
the other aurungs, or manufacturing towns, under the 
direction of a member of the board of council at Cal- 
cutta, who fills the poſt of export warehouſe-keeper. 
The Portugucze have for a conſiderable time paſt, ſcarce 
carried on any regular trade at their ſettlement of Bandell. 
The Dutch, French, and Danes, ought to poſſeſs their 
privileges of trading with all articles without exception ; 
paying no duty on ſuch goods as they import, and only 
two and an half per cent. at Hoogly, upon what they 
export. Each of theſe poſſeſs a ſmall diſtrict of land 
round their reſpective ſettlements, and give their reſpec- 
tive duſtucks with their goods. 

The Armenians have ever been a commercial body in 
Hindoſtan, and have conſiderable ſettlements in Bengal, 
particularly at Sydabad. Their commerce was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed by the Mogul's firmaun, or grant, whereby 


the duties on the two principal articles of their trade, | 


viz, piece goods and raw ſilk, were fixed at three and an 
half per cent. The Armenians, ſays Mr. Verelſt, re- 
ſemble Europeans in judgment, and vigour, both of body 
and mind, for which reaſon they were employed in the 
molt important offices, civil and military. Bolt's Conft- 
derations. Verel(Ps Account of Bengal. Purchas's Pilgr images. 

Until the Engliſh Eaſt India Company poſſefled them- 
ſelves of the territories of Bengal, the balance of its 
trade with all nations was in its favour. It was the fink 
where gold and filver diſappeared without any proſpect of 
return, Mr, Dow gives us the following {fate of its 
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The inland trade of Bengal, with the 
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trade. All the European nations, ſays that intelligent 


writer, carried on their commerce with Bengal chiefly in 
ullion, The people from an inviolable prejudice of re- 
ligion were abſtemious ; and being averſe to Inxury; the 
wants of nature were ſupplied almoſt ſpontaniouſly by 
the foil and climate. The Dutch at a medium of ten 
years, threw annually into the boſom of that kingdom in 
bullion, L. 475,000 
The Engliſn _ 192,509 
The French, Danes, and Portugueze 250,000 
Theexports of Bengal to the Gulphs of Per- 
ha and Arabia, were very great. She ſup- 
plied Arabi:, Perſia, Turky, Georgia, 
Armenia, and the Leſſer Aſia, with her 
manufactures, and brought home annuaily 
into her coffers, of gold — 
Her trade in opium and piece goods to the 
eaſtern kingdoms of Aſia; to the Malayan 
and Philipnine :flands, brought yeurly a 
balance in ner favour of 


— — — 


375,099 


150, ooo 


Upper t indoſtan and A ſſam, — 
The coaſting trade with the coaſts of Coro 
mandel and Malabar 5 


250, 00 


160,000 


L. 1,852,450 


The province 3 1,250,000 pounds annually 
to Delhi, ſuſtains $ loſs of ſo much ſpecie; and as there 
were no mines wrhught in the country, the ſurplus of 
the revenue muſt he proceeded from the balance of 
trade. Coin, it is well known, loſes greatly in friction, 
where little alloy is mixed with the ſilver, and where the 
want of paper currency makes the circul-tion extremely 
rapid. It loſes alſo by recoinage, which happens annu- 
ally under the empire in Bengal. "The practice of con- 
cealing and burying treaſure , which the terrors of def- 
potiſm introduced, has occaſioned a conſiderable loſs ; to 
which muſt be added, the quantity of ſilver and gold uſed 
in rich manufactures, ITheſe various lofles could be onl 
repaired by a favourable balance of trade, which as above 
ſtated would barely ſupply the waſte. | 

The ſame writer aflerts, that Bengal, after the death 
of Sugage-u] Dowlas was one of the richeſt, moſt popu- 
lous, and beſt cultivated kingdoms in the world. The 
great men and merchants continues he, wete wallowing 
in wealth and luxury, the inferior tenants and manufac- 
turers were bleſſed with plenty, content, and eaſe. But, 
he goes on, the cloud which has obſcured this ſunſhine 
was near. 

The internal ſtate of the various countries which for- 
merly exchanged bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been long unfavourable to foreign commerce. Perſia has 
been torn to pieces and almoſt depopulated by the cruel- 
ties of Nadir Shah, and, ſince his aſſaſſination, by con- 
tinual civil wars. The few inhabitants who have eſcaped 
the rage of the ſword, fit down in the midſt of poverty. 
Georgia and Armenia, who ſhared in the troubles of Per- 
ſia, ſhare alſo her untoward fate, Indigence has ſhut the 
door of commerce ; vanity has diſappeared with wealth ; 
and men content themſelves with the coarſe manufaCture 
of their native countries; add to which the declining 
ſtate of the Turkiſh empire, particularly in its ſouthern 
and eaſtern frontiers. The number of independant king- 
doms which have ſtarted up from the ruins of the Mo- 
rul empire, has almoſt deſtroyed the inland traffic of 
D with the upper parts of Hindoſtan. The trade 
with the kingdoms and iſlands of the eaſtern Aſia, ſtill 
continues in ſome degree, althou zh that too has been 
long on the decline. The coaſting trade with the ma- 
ritime provinces is in the ſame ſtate: but the caſe of this 
decay lies more in negligence than in the preſent ſtate of 
the maritime regions and i{lands, beyond the eaſtern mouth 
of the Ganges. Upon the whole, the balance in favour 
of Bengal from all its Aſiatic commerce, exceeds not 
annually one hundred thouſand pounds, the enormous 
decline of eight hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds 
per annum in this trade has therefore of late years 
happened according to the eſtimate above made. 

The council of Calcutta have calculated the preſent 

of trade at leſs than half that ſum. In the 
F-ff year 
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68, they eſtimated the importation of bullion into 
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car 1 
— for the ſpace of four years, | 
rupces, which amounts annually to fotty-ſix thouſand 
pounds ſterling. We may date the commencement of 
the decline, ſays Mr. Dow, from the time when it fell 
under the dominion of foreigners; who were more 
anxious to improve the preſent moment to their own 
emolument, than by — againſt waſte, to ſecure a 
permanent advantage to the Britiſh nation. With a pe- 
culiar want of foreſight, they began to drain the reſetvoir 
without turning into it any ſtream to prevent it from be- 
ing exhauſted. | ; 4 

The preſent exports of Bengal, for which ſhe receives 
no ſpecie, Mr. Dow repreſents in the following manner: 
The annual inveſtments of the Britiſh Eaſt 

India company; for which no ſpecie is 

received, amounts at an average of ten 

years, to 
Thoſe of the Dutch for which the ſervants 

of the company take bills on Europe for 

remitting fortunes acquired in Bengal — 200,000 
Thoſe of the French paid to the natives 


at fifteen lacks of | 


927,500 


in the ſame way, — — 350, ooo 
Thoſe of the Portugueſe and Danes — 100,000 
3 1577500 
Bengal as before ſtated, to replace all this 
waite, ſcarcely receives in bullion an- | 
nually — — 100,000 


L. 1477,500 
Which calculation is formed on the prime coft of her 
manufactures, | | 
The ſame writer likewiſe ſhews that Ben- 
gal has decreaſed in ſpecie, fince the ac- 
ceſſion of the company to the dominions 
of that kingdom, 


She loſes therefore yearty to Europe 


— 


Of the Nabob aud Devan. 


The Imperial governor of a province, known by the 
corrupted name of Nabob, in the Eaſt, as well as in 
Europe ; was an officer of high dignity and authority : 


but his power, though great, was far from being unli- | 


mited, and beyond control. He conferred titles below 
the rank of an omrah ; he was permitted to grant eſtates 
till they ſhould be confirmed by the crown, He appoint- 
ed and diſmiſſed at pleaſure all officers both civil and mili- 
tary, a few excepted, who acted by commiſſion under the 
ſeal of the empire; and ſome of theſe, upon miſbehaviour, 
he could ſuſpend till the emperor's pleaſure was known. 
He let the lands to the farmers general in conjunction 
with the devan, In matters of juſtice, there reſted an ap- 
peal to his tribunal, from the cazi, or chief juſtice, The 
devan was the officer next in dignity to the viceroy, in the 
province. He derived his commiſſion from the emperor as 
receiver-general of the revenue. His office was altoge- 
ther contined to the adminiſtration and collection of the 
imperial rents and taxes, He preſided in the office called 
Dafter Ali, or over all the muta ſiddes, or clerks of the 
cheques z the canongoes, or public regiſters ; crories, or 
collectors of the larger diſtricts ; fotadars, or treaſurers ; 
chowdries, or chiefs of diſtricts; Muckuddums, or head 
men of villages; and in general over all the officers of the 
imperial revernue. | 


REVENUE 5% 


Mr, Dow makes the revenues of the 
provinces of Bengal and Bahar, 
during the reign of the emperor 
Jagaphire, to amount to 

Under his grandſon Aurengzebe, 
they increaſed to 

The fame writer upon the authority 
of Mahommed Shuffia, eſtimates 
the revenues of Bengal alone, dur- 


ing the reign of Mahomed Shaw, 


| — 


2,796,719 13 2 


— — 


2,911,866 7 - 
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before the fatal invaſion of Nadir 
Shah, at 1,875,000 
And Bahar, at — 1, 406, 250 
Amounting together to — 3,291,250 0 8 


Its bosrAx, 


The lenient government of the Moguls in Hindoſtan, 
notwithſtanding their deſpotic power had adopted the moſt 
effectual means of encouraging agriculture and manu- 
factures : lands in general were let much below their real 
value, and were transferred irrevocably to the tenant fo 
long as he paid his rent regularly; but a quick ſucceſ. | 
ſion of rapacious maſters of late years, has cauſed a total 
change of policy; which has rapidly impoveriſhed the 
country. For more than fifty years paſt the provinces 
have been declining in their manufactures, populouſneſs, 
and wealth; about the ytar 1717, they began to be op- 
preſſed by avaricious nabobs, who amaſſed great wealth 
at the expence of the country. A ſucceſſion of theſe 
tyrants continued down to 1742, when the ravages of 
war were for eight years added to their oppreſſive internal 
government; ſcarce had they enjoyed a fix years peace 
before a ſwarm of infatiable European adventurers were 


let looſe upon them to complete the ruin of the exhauſt- 
ed country, 


| 


Agriculture and Manufa@ures, 


| Thoſe who cultivate the ground held by grant imme- 
 diatcly from the crown, are called ryots, the cruel tax- 
gatherers, who collect the rents from theſe peaſantry, are 
accuſtomed to exact ſo heavy an advance on the price of 
land, that the poor farmers are frequently compelled to 
fly from the ſpot which perhaps has afforded ſubſiſtence 
tor their anceſtors during many generations, and ſeek their 
| bread in a diſtant quarter. Other lands are called comar; 
theſe are cultivated by contract; one man who is callcd 
a zemindar, holding of the crown, who employs ryots 
under him, to whom he advances a ſum of money to 
enable them to improve and till the land; by which 


means a rapacious man is enabled to grind the face of the 


poor labourer, and poſſeſs himſelf of the fruits of his 

induſtry. | 

Of the Engliſh at Bengal ; their Civil Government ; of the 
Courts of Tuſlice eflabliſhed by the Authority of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature ; and the new Regulations made by Parliament 


in the Seffrons of 1772, for the Adminiſtration of Bengal, 
and the Factories ſubordinate to Calcutta. 


The mayor's court is held at Calcutta, and is a court 
of record, conſiſting of a mayor and nine aldermen, 
ſeven of which aldermen, together with the mayor muſt 
be natural-born Britiſh ſubjects ; and the other two alder- 
may be foreign proteſtants, the ſubjects of any other 
prince or ſtate in amity with Great Britain. They are 
authorized to try, hear and determine all civil ſuits, ac- 
tions, and pleas, between party and party, that may ariſe 
in the factory; except ſuch ſuits or actions ſhould be be- 
tween the Indian natives auly; in which caſe they are to 
be determined among themſelves, unleſs both parties 
conſent to ſubmit the ſame to the deciſion of the mayor's 
court, And this court is alſo authorized to grant pro- 
bates of wills, and letters of adminiſtration for perſons 
dying inteſtate, | | 

T he ſecond court is the court of appeals, which is like- 
wiſe a court of record, conſiſting of the governorand coun- 
cil, any three of whom, the governor being one, are autho- 
rized to hear and finally determine every cauſe appealed from 
the decrees of the mayor's court, in which the value ſucd 
for does not exceed one thouſand pagodas, or about four 
hundred pounds ſterling; and from all theſe deciſions in 
cauſes above that ſum, their lies an appeal to the king in 
council, upon ſecurity being given ſor the ſum adjudged, 
with intereſt from the time of the decree and coſts of 
ſuit. | 

The third court is the court of requeſts, confiſting of 
twenty-four commiſſioners, choſen by the governor and 
council, from the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, three 
of whom, fitting in rotation, decide cauſes in a ſummary 
way, where the debt or matter in diſpute does nt exceed 


the value of hve pagodas, or forty ſhillings, The half of 
| the 


HixposTAY: 3 i A, 


the commiſtoners, who have longeſt ſerved; are removed 
annually on the firſt Thurſday in December, and an equal 


number are choſen by ballot by the remaining half. 


The fourth court is the court of quarter ſeiſion, com- 
poſed of the governor and council for the time being, have the fame advantages. 
any three of whom, the governor, or in his abſence the | are docks for repairing the ſh 
ſenior of the council then in Calcutta being one, ate au- | belonging to the Armenians. 
thorized to hold quarter ſeſſions of the peace three} The garriſon generally conſiſts of 
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ſtore- houſes for the company's goods, magazines for amy 
munition, and an holpital. The company have a garden 
and fiſh-pond for the uſe of the governor's kitchen; and 
moſt of the inhabitants that make any tolerabic hgure, 
On the other tide of the river 
ip's bottoms, and a garden 


two or three hun- 


times in the year, in the nature of oyer and terminer and |dred ſoldiers, who, are uſually employed in conveying 


goal delivery. All offences, high treaſon only excepted, 
committed within the diſtricts of Calcutta, and its goods, raw-ſilk, and opium. 
ſubordinate factories are here cognizable, cauſes are here} All forts of proviſions ar 


tried as in England, either by grand or petit juries. 


Such was the government of the Eaſt India Company 


the company's fleet from Patna with their ſalt-petre, piece- 
"3.0 | | 

e extremely cheap and very 
good, and cloathing may be purchaſed tor a trifle. The 
town is named CALCUTTA, and is governed by a mayor 


at Bengal, before the Act of Parliament to regulate | and aldermen. 1 3 

« the affairs of the Eaſt India Company as well in India The place is eſteemed very unhealthy on account of a 
« as in Europe ;” received the royal aſſent June the 21, | ſalt- water lake, which Jays three miles to the north-eaſt, 
1773. By it a 1 and four counſellors | and which overflowing in September. and October, vaſt 


are appointed, and choſen 


the parliament, with whom numbers of fiſh are left on land when the floods-retir- und 
is veſted the whole civil wok military government of the | infect the air by their putrefaction. 


Another incon- 


preſidency of Fort William ; and the ordeting, manage- venience is, that the honſes front the afternoon's ſun, 
ment, and government of all the territorial acquiſitions | which renders the ſtreets, both above and below the tort, 


and revenues in the kindom of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, ſo long as the company ſhall remain poſlefled of Chandernagore was a French ſettlement, and is ſitu 


ſo hot as to be almoſt inſupportable. 


ated 


them; in the ſame manner as they were heretofore exer- higher up the river than Calcutta. This was the firſt 
ciſed by the preſident and council; or the ſelect com- place reduced by the Engliſh in the late war. 

mittee, The governor-general and council ſo appointed, Fifty miles to the north of Calcutta is Huctey, or 
are inveſted with power of ſuperintending and con- Ouglia, where the Engliſh once had a factory, which 


troling the government and management of the preſi- they afterwards removed to Calcutta 
dencies of Madraſs, Bombay, and Bencoolen, The Mr. Bolts now lies in ruins; + 


, and according to 


governor-ge tal aud council to pay obedience to the] The Dutch have alſo a factory here built in an open 
orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond with | place, about a muſquet ſhot from the river. It reſembles: 
them. They a e to continue in office five years from|a caſtle, being encompaſſed with deep ditches full of 

their arrival at Fort William in Bengal ; and are remoy- | water ; and alſo defended by high ſtone walls and by 
able only by his majeſty in the mean time, on the repre- | baſtions, being faced with ſtone and mounted with cannon. 
ſentation of the court of directors; and in caſe of Their e ware -houſes are alfo of ſtone, and their apart- 


death, the - nomination of a ſucceſſor is veſted in the ments 
court of directors; to whom the right of election of | veniert, 


future governors and counſellors devolves at the expira-| SAUMELPOUR, ſituated in the ſame kingdom about 


tion of the firſt five years. 


or the officers and merchants are ſpacious and con- 


thirty leagues to the north of Hugley, is famous for its 


The governor-general and counſellors are likewiſe | fine diamonds, which are not found, as in other places, in 
empowered to eſtabliſh a court of judicature at Fort Wil- |the bowels of the earth, but in the ſands of the river 


liam ; to conſiſt of a chief juſtice and three other judges, 


Gauel. They begin their ſearch at the town of Saumel- 


to be named from time to time by his majeſty : theſe are pour, and carry it up to the mountains whence the Gauel 


to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical ju- 


has its ſource; a ſpace of about fifty leagues. In this 


riſdiction; to be a court of record, and a court df oyer |work eight or ten thouſand perſons are employed. From 
and terminer for the town of Calcutta and factory of Fort |thence come thoſe fine ſmall diamonds. called genuine 
William, and its limits; and the factories ſubordinate thereto. | ſparks : but ſtones of a large ſize are ſeldom found. This 


The ſalary of the goverhor-general is therein fixed at 


is ſaid to de a ſpacious town; but the houſes are chiefly 


twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum; and for each of | built of earth, and covered wiih branches of cocoa-trees. 


the council ten thouſand pounds per annum. To the 


Dacca, the largeſt city in Bengal, lies upon the ſame 


chief juſtice eightthouſand pounds per annum; and each of branch of the Ganges, in twenty-four degrees north la- 
the judges of the ſupreme court of judicature, fix thou- | titude, and from thence come the beſt and fineſt Indian 
ſand pounds per annum; out of the territorial acquiſitions| embroideries in gold, filver, or filk. Proviſions of all 


in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. The gover- 


forts are very plentiful and exceeding cheap. 


nor-general, and counſellors, together with the judges of CHALIGAN is ſituated in twenty-three degrees north la- 


the court of judicature, and all perſons holding civil or mi- | titude, near the mouth of the moſt eaſte 


litary offices under the crown are prohibited from acceptin 


1 branch of the 


Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal. Here the Portu- 


of preſents of any kind whatever, or be at all concerned in | gueſe formerly erected a kind of ſovereignty, and aſſo- 
traffic or commerce, on pain of forfeiting ſuch preſent | ciating with the pirates and banditti of all nations, owned 


with five per cent intereſt thereon, from the time ſo re- 


no ſubjection either to their own prince or to the prince of 


ceived, All offences to be tried before the ſupreme court | rhe country, but committed daily robberies both by ſea and 
by a jury of Britiſh ſubjects; and appeals from its deci- land, and fo interriipted all commerce, that one of the 

n may be made to the court of king's bench: as ap- late Moguls found it neceſſary to ſend an army againſt 
peals from the governor and council lay with the king in them, and to extirpate that peſt of ſociety. The town is 


council. 


Fox r WILLIAM is a factory belonging to the Engliſh 


now a poor place, and has but few cotton manufactures; 
but it affords the beſt timber for building, of any place 


Eaſt-India company, ſeated up the river Hugley, the moſt | about it. The inhabitants are ſaid to be lo afraid of each 
weſterly branch of the river Ganges, and received its other as to go continually armed. 

name from king William III. who came to the throne juſt PATNA, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
about the time when it was built, anno 1690. It was firſt is ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful country, and is ſaid to 
ereCted in the form of an irregular tetragon of brick and | be fix miles in length, and one of the largeſt cities in India. 


mortar, and the town is built without the leaſt order, be- 


Mr. Hamilton fays, tis the feat of the viceroy of Bengal, 


cauſe every one built a houſe where he liked beſt, and as | who reſides in the higheſt part of the town; and obſerves, 
moſt ſuited his own convenience. About fifty yards from | that the place is the more extenſive, as the houſes, which 
the fort ſtands the church, which was erected by the con- |are only of cane, are erected at ſome diſtance from each 
fribution of the merchants who reſided there, and of the other. The Engliſh and Dutch have factories here for 


ſea-faring people who traded to that place. The gover- 
nor's houſe is within the fort, and is as regular a piece of 
architecture as is to be ſeen of the kind in India. Here are 


ſalt-petre and raw-tilk, 


allo convenient lodgings both for the factors and writers, SEE CT. 


| 
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s EC r. XXI. 


Of Gol cox pA, with an Account of the Diamond Mines of 
that Province, and of the Fuclories ſituated on its Coaſt, par- 
ticularly Vizagapatam, Maſulipatan, and ethers of leſs 

Note. 


TE kingdom of Golconda extends two hundred and 
ſixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is about 
two hundred miles where | broadeſt from eaſt to welt. 
This country has neither mines of gold, filver, nor cop- 
per; it has many of ſalt and fine iron; but it is moſt re- 
markable on account of its diamond mines, which have 
rendered it very famous. The principal harbour 1s Ma- 
ſulipatan ; the extent of this 1 is, from the gulph 
of Bengal to the kingdom of Viſiapour; and from north 
to ſouth is contained between thoſe of Bahar and Carnate. 

The diamond mines are generally adjacent to the rocky 
hills and mountains which run through the country, and 
it is ſuppoſed that they are to be found in all theſe moun- 
tains. In ſome of theſe mines the diamonds are found 
ſcattered in the earth within two or three fathoms of the 
ſurface, and in others they are found in a mineral in the 
body of the rocks forty or fifty fathoms deep. T hey here 
dig five or ſix feet into the rock, and then ſoftening the 
ſtone by fire, proceed till they find the vein, which often 
runs two or three furlongs under the rock. All the earth 
is brought out, and being carefully ſearched, affords ſtones 
of various ſhapes and of a good water. The earth in which 
they are found is of a yellowiſh and ſometimes of a reddiſh 
colour, which frequently adheres to the diamond with fo 
ſtrong a cruſt, that it is difficult to get it off. 

In order to find the diamonds the workmen form a 
ciſtern, made of a kind of clay, with a ſmall vent on one 
fide a little above the bottom; in this they put a plug, then 
throwing into the ciſtern the earth they have dug, pour in 
water to diflolve it. They then break the clods, and ſtir 
the wet earth in the ciſtern, the lighter part of which is 
carried off in mud when the vent-hole is opened to let out 
the water, Thus they continue waſhing till what is in 
the ciſtern is pretty clean; and then in the middle of the 
day, when the ſun ſhines bright, carefully look over all 
the ſand, at which they are ſo expert, that the ſmalleſt 
ſtone cannot eſcape them ; for the brightneſs of the ſun 
being reflected by the diamonds aſſiſts them in the ſearch; 
but if a cloud was to intervene, they would be apt to 
overlook them. | 

The undertakers watch the labourers very narrowly, 
leſt they ſhould conceal what they find; and take great 
care that the labourers expoſe to view no ſtone of a larger 
ſize than common, which if the governor ſhould hear of 
he would cauſe it to be ſeized; for the governors of the | 
mines enter into an agreement with the adventurers, that 
all the ſtones they find under a pagoda weight are to be 


— — 


their own; but the large ones above that weight belong 
to the king. A pagoda is nine mungellens, and the mun- 
gelleen is Kee grains three-fifths, 

Theſe governors generally uſe the adventurers and 
miners very tyrannically; and by their extortions, and 
the taxes they oblige them to Pays keep them poor ; at 
leaſt they are obliged to appear ſo, to avoid their impo- 
ſitions ; and therefore both the merchant and the miner 
generally go naked, with only a cloth about their waiſt, 
and a turban on their heads. This only relates to Gol- 
conda ; for in Viſiapour they are ſaid to be kindly treat- 
ed and permitted to enjoy their own ; ſo that when they 
find in the mines of Golconda a larger ſtone than ordi- 
nary, my run away with it, and remove with their fa- 
milies to Viſiapour. 

This trade is almoſt entirely engroſſed by the Ban- 
yans of Guzaret; and the workmen in the mines, as well 
as their employers, are for the moſt part Gentoos. 

The kingdom of Golconda was antiently part of a vaſt 
empire, the ſovereign of which was called the emperor of 
Biſnagar, and contained almoſt all the peninſula from the 
northern extremity of Oriſſa to Cape Comorin. The 
Patans, a nation of northern Tartars, deprived him of | 
part of his dominions ; another part was taken from him 


by the Mogul princes, who had advanced farther and far- | 
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ther towards the ſouth ; and the generals of thi 
nate prince, after betraying him, divided the ns pores 
dominions 8 From them the kin 
doms of Decan, Viſiapour, and Carnate, had their — 
ginning, about two centuries ago. The preſent N abob, 
or prince, IN the Mahometan religion, as are alſo 2 
e Kaul. of his ſubjects, and is tributary to the emperor 
The city of Gotconpa, which gives name to the 
kingdom, is now two leagues in circuit, Its walls are 
built of hewn-ſtone three feet ſquare, and ſurrounded with 
deep ditches, It has ſeveral ſuperb moſques, in which 
are the tombs of the kings of Golconda. : 

On this coaſt ſtands Vizagapatam, an Engliſh fac 
tory, with eighteen carriage guns mounted on its ram- 
parts, The country round it affords fine and ordina 
cotron cloths, and the beſt dureas or muſlins of all India. 

MASULIPATAN ſtands on the north ſide of the river 
Nagundi, which parts the provinces of Golconda and Bit. 
2 * eighty- one degrees forty minutes eaſt longitude 
and in ſixteen degrees thirty minutes north 

About thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Maſuli 
ſtands the town of PET TI OII Y, where the Ine — 
a ſmall factory. About a hundred miles farther ſouth is 
CoLETORE, where the Engliſh have another ſmall fac- 
tory ; and about a ex & ſail farther to the ſouth is Pali- 
cate, or Pullicat, which is ſituated at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name, about twenty-three miles from Madraſs 
This place has been in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch up- 
wards of an hundred years, and was one of their ſirſt ſet- 
tlements an the continent of India. DE 
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S ECT. XXIII. 
Of Maprass, or Foxr ST, GEok E. 


ADRASS, or Fort St. George, has its laſt 
mentioned name from the fort in that city, and 
is ſituated in thirteen degrees north latitude and in 
eighty degrees eaſt longitude, Thus it is near four 
thouſand eight hundred miles to the eaſtward of London 
ſo that the ſun viſits them about ſix hours before he riſes 
in England, and ſets before we ſit down to dinner ; and 
_ is — * cams in the length of the days, chat 

e Engli ways reckon it t 0 | 
— and fix at — | CO IO 

| This place is ſituated on one of the moſt i 
dious ſpots imaginable ; for the ſea beats — 
with prodigious violence on the land on which it — 
there is no freſh water within a mile of it; in the rain 
ſeaſon it is ſubject to inundations, from a river of ſalt- 
2 _ runs 2 it; and the ſun from April to 

eptember is exceeding hot, the ſea- 
dering it habitable, n e I en 

he fort is a regular ſquare extending about 

dred yards on each fide, and has — — bull 
with what is there called iron lone, from it being of the 
colour of unwrought iron, and very rough. The fort is 
defended by no ditch, and the walls are arched and hol- 
lowed within, It has two gates, one of which opens to 
the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. In the middle of the 
fort is the governor's houſe, in which are apartments ſor 
the company's ſervants: it is a very handſome lofty build- 
ing of ſquare ſtone, to which there is an aſcent to the firſt 
rooms by ten or twelve ſteps, and from thence a pair of 
ſtairs leads to the council-chamker and the lodging of the 


governor, 


To the northwasd of the fort are three ſtraight hand- 
ſome ſtreets, and there are the ſame number to the 
ſouth. The buildings are of brick, and the houſes of 
one ſtory above the ground-floor ; they have flat roofs, 
covered with a plaſter made of ſea-ſhells, which no rain 
can penetrate z and, being ſecured with battlements, the 
Engliſh take the freſh air upon them morning and 
evening. 

Oppoſite to the weſt-gate of the fort is a barrack, ot 
rather a long room, in which all the company's ſoldiers 
are obliged to lodge when off the guard ; and adjoining 
to it, on the north, is a commodious hoſpital, where care 
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is taken of them when they are ſick. At the other end of 
the barrack is the mint, where the company coin bullion 
brought from Europe, and elſewhere, into rupees; and 
this brings them a conſiderable revenue. They alſo 
coin gold into 42 of different denominations and 
value. But this lucrative buſineſs was transferred to 
Calcutta, when that place became the principal ſettle- 
ent. 
N A river runs cloſe to the buildings on the weſt part of 
the town; but on that ſide there is no wall, and only a 
large battery which commands the plain beyond the river. 
On the eaſt is a flight ſtone wall pretty high, which to the 
ſhipging in the road has a grand appearance; but on that 
fide there is little occaſion {or any fortification, the ſea 
coming up cloſe to the town, and being fo very ſhallow 
that no large veſſels can ride within two miles of it ; and 
et the ſurf runs ſo high that there is no landing but in 
the country flat-bottomed boats. Both the north and 
ſouth ends cf the town are defended by a ſtone wall ; 
but, like thoſe of the fort, being hollow within, would 
ſcarcely hold out one day's battery. To the ſouth- 
ward of the White Town is a ſmall ſuburb, inha- 
bited only by the black watermen and fiſhermen, con- 
fiſting of little low thatched cottages 3 and beyond it 
is an out-guard of blacks, who ſerve to give intelli- 
gence to the fort. | 
Adjoining to the White town northward is the Black 
Town, inhabited by Vortugueze, Armenians, In- 
dians, and a great viricry of uther people. It is built 
in the form of a quae, and is above a mile and a half in 
circumference, furt nded with a brick wall ſeventeen 
feet thick, with baltions at proper diſtances, after the 
modern method of fortific tion: it is alſo waſhed on the 
weſt by a river, and by the ſea on the eaſt; and to the 
northward a canal is cut fror the river to the fea, and 
ſerves on that {de for a moat ; ſo that Madraſs, conſider- 
ing its fitu:ticn, may be reckoned a town of ſtrength 
when proper iy garriton«d, 
The company's affairs are under the direction of the 


governor and his council, ſubordinate to the preſidency 
at Calcutta. 


There is alſo a court held by the mayor and alder- 


men twice a week at the Town-hall, where the Aſiatic 


inhabitants ſue for their debts and implead each other, 
Theſe magiſtrates appear in their gowns, and have a mace 


carricd before them ; but civil cauſes among the Euro- | 


peans are uſually decided by a jury in the court of the 
judge-advocate, to which belong two or three attornies, 
and as many bailiffs, who arreſt for debt, &c. There 
are alſo juſtices of peace, who hold their ſeſſions in the 
Black Town on criminal affairs among the inhabitants. 
A court of admiralty is alſo held for maritime affairs, and 


the governor ſometimes permits the officers of the land- 


forces to hold a court-martial, and inflict puniſhments 
on the ſoldiers. 


The governor has not only the command of Fort St. 


George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- | 


mandel, and the weſt coalt of the iſland of Sumatra; he is 
alfo captain of the firſt company of ſoldiers, as the ſecond 
in council is of the next; yet his ſalary amounts to no 
more than three hundred pounds per annum. The great 
advantages made by the governor ariſe from his trading 
on his own account. On his going abroad he is paid as 
much reſpect as a ſovereign prince. The guards are all 
drawn out, the drums beat as he paſles by, fifty or ſixty 
armed blacks run before him, and ſome of the handſomeſt 
young fellows he can pick out of the European ſoldiers 
run by the fide of his palanquin armed with blunder- 
buſſes: he is alſo attended by a numerous train oz ſervants, 
and with the muſic of the country. 

The fix perſons who compoſe the council have ſalaries, 
from an hundred to forty pounds a year, according to 
ſeniority ; but theſe being great merchants, depend more 
on their trade than the company's allowance, There are 
alſo two ſenior merchants, who have forty pounds a year 
each; two junior merchants who have thirty pounds 
five factors, each of whom is allowed fifteen pounds; 
and ten writers, who have five pounds a year each, 
Theſe dine at the company's table, and have lodgings 
provided for them; but it is ſaid that no people in the 
world work ſo hard for ſuch a trifling ſalary as the com- 
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undergo. 
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| pany's writers. Their friends indeed uſually ſupply 


them with ſomething to trade with, or no man would 
undertake ſo hazardous and tedious a voyage in the qua- 
lity of a writer, who was ſenſible of the | he muſt 

Beſides theſe officers, who tranſact the buſineſs of the 
country, they allow the two clergymen of the fort an 
hundred pounds a year each; the ſurgeon of the fort has 
a ſalary of about forty pounds a year; the judge-advo- 
cate is allowed an hundred a year; and the attorney = 
general, as he is called, has only twenty-three pounds a 
year. The company have likewiſe two aſſay- maſters of 
their mint, who have an hundrea and twenty pounds a 
year each : but all theſe officers make very great fortunes 
by _— themſelves of the advantages which theic 
ſituation affords them to carry on a beneficial tra c. 

As to their military forces, a lieutenant is allowed 
fourteen pagodas, or fix pounds fix ſhillings, a month ; 
an enſign is allowed four pounds nineteen ſhillingsa month; 
the ſerjeants have two pounds five ſhillings a month; 
the corporals and gunners of the fort one pound five 
ſhillings a month; and the private ſoldiers one pound 
two ſhillings and nine-pence a month each; upon which 
they may live very comfortably ; there is not a common 
ſoldier in the place who has not a boy to wait on him, 
the Indians ſuffering their children to ſerve the Engliſh 
for a trifle, from no other motive than that they may 
learn the language, 

This colony produces very little of its own growth 
and ſcarcely any manufactures for foreign markets, and 
the trade is in the hands of the Armenians and Gentoos. 
The chief things in which the Engliſh here deal are dia- 
monds, callicoes, chintz, muſlins, and the like. The 
diamond mines are but a week's journey from this city, 
which renders theſe jewels pretty plentiful. Some years 
ago there were computed to be in the towns and villages 
1 to Fort St. George eighty thouſand inhabitants, 
and above five hundred Europeans. 

As the country does not produce food ſufficient for the 
ſupport of the people, they have rice from Ganjam and 
Oriſſa, wheat from Bengal and Surat, and wood for fuel 
from the iſlands of Diu; hence they might eaſily be di- 
ſtreſſed by an enemy who has a ſuperior force at ſea. 

This city was ** by the French in 1746, who re- 
ſtored it after the peace. But in 1758 the French army, 
under the command of M. Lally attacked it again; it 
was then defended by the colonels Lawrence and Draper; 
but though the French entered the Black Town, t 

arriſon in the fort made fo judicious and ſo brave a de- 


fence, that they at length obliged the enemy to retire and 
abandon the enterprize. 


. XXIV. 


Gf the principal European Settlements from Madraſs ta Cape 
Comorin , particularly Meliapour, Sadraſs, Pondicherry, 


Fart St. David, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Negapatan, 
Trichinopaly, Madura, and Kar ical. 


HREE miles to the ſouth of Fort St. George is 

1 5 MeEeL1iapouR, or St. Thomas, which was once 
the moſt conſiderable place on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
When the Portugueſe ſettled there it was in ruins, and 
almoſt abandoned by the inhabitants. The Portugueſe, 
on their rebuilding the city, gave it the name of St. Tho- 
mas, from that apoſtle, who is ſaid to have been martyred 
there; and it is pretended, that his ſepulchre was on a 
hill at a ſmall diſtance from the town, The Portugueſe, 
however, found ſome bones, which they readily ſuppoſed 
were thoſe of that apoſtle; and having enſhrined them, 
they became the objects of adoration. As this town had 
ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction, it was erected into a 
biſhop's ſee, and its churches, monaſteries, and private 
buildings were very magnificent, It was alſo regularly 
fortified ; and, as hath been obſerved, became the greateſt 
lace of trade upon the coaſt of Coromandel; but the 
— were driven out of it by the Moors. It then 
became ſubject to the king of Golconda, from whom in 
1666 it was taken by the French ; the Dutch apprehend- 
ing that if the French got footing in India, they might 
difute the empire of thoſe ſeas with them, about four 
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years after blocked up the town by ſea with fifteen ſhips, 
while the king of Golconda laid ſiege to it by land. The 
town held out N expectation; until the Dutch 
landing ſeven hundred ſoldiers, they joined the beſiegers 
and took the place; upon which the fortifications were 
deſtroyed, and it is at preſent a place of no ſtrength. 
The inhabitants conſiſt of the deſcendants of the Portu- 

ueſe, Moors, Gentoos, and a mixture of other nations. 

he people are in general poor, the trade being removed 
to Madraſs. 

At an equal diſtance from Madraſs and Pondicherry 
is the Dutch ſettlement of Sadraſs. In 1759 M. Lally 
ſhewed ſo little reſpect to the neutrality hich ſubſiſted 
between the French and the Dutch, that, being reſolved 
to make a magazine of this place, he turned out the 
Dutch ſoldiers and garriſoned it with French, pretend- 
ing —4 he did it to prevent its being taken by the 

ngliſh. | 

Poxpicuerey, the capital of the French ſettlements 
in India, is a large, ſtrong, and handſome town on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, ſituated in twelve degrees, twenty 
minutes north Jatitude, and in eighty degrees, thirty mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude from London. The ground on 
which it ſtands is low, and the ſhips cannot caſt anchor 
nearer to it than about a mile and an half : nor can the 
boats or canoes come nearer it than the diſtance of a 
muſquet ſhot ; ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed 
boats to carry the men and merchandize to the fleet. 
the city is extremely regular in its buildings ; for the 
ſtreets are entirely ſtraight, and the principal ſtreet, 
which runs from north to ſouth, is half a league in 
length, and that which croſſes the city in the middle, 
extends twelve hundred yards. The fort is two hundred 
paces from the ſea, and is very irregular, but it is built 
with bricks, covered with ſuch fine plaiſter, that it re- 
ſembles white marble. The city is alſo walled round, 
and has ſeveral great magazines, FA gated, eleven forts or 
baſtions, and has four hundred ahd five pieces of cannon 
mounted upon the walls ; beſides bombs, mortars, and 
other pieces of artillery in the arſenal. The principal 
houſe is the governor's, and on the other ſide, towards 
the weſt, lie the company's gardens planted with fine 
viſtas, which ſerve for public walks, with a large building 
richly furniſhed, where foreign princes and ambaſſadors 
are lodged : the jeſuits have a fine houſe, in which are 
twelve or fiftcen prieſts, who teach the youth, reading, 
writing, and mathematics, but Latin is not taught in 
> city. There are only two or three prieſts in the 

ſe of the foreign miſſions, and about ſeven or eight 
in the convent of the capuchins. Some private perſons, 
who are rich, are very well accommodated in their houſes, 
though they conſiſt only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt 
of the cities of the province. 

The Gentoos have two pagodas here, Theſe people are 
poor, but indefatigable and laborious, and, in reality, 
are the ſole ſource of the riches of the city and country. 
Their houſes are uſually eight fathoms in length, and 2 
in breadth, containing about fifteen or twenty perſons; 
but are all ſo dark that it is difficult to conceive how 
they are able to carry on their manufactures for want of 
light. Moſt of them are weavers, painters of ſtuffs, 
and goldſmiths. They paſs the nights in their courts, 
or on the tops of their houſes, lying almoſt naked on a 
mat, which is indeed common with them with the reſt 
of the inhabitants. The beſt of the Gentoo workmen 
ſcarcely gain more than a penny a day, and yet 
this is ſufficient not only to maintain the man, but his 
wife and children. Rice boiled in water, which is very 
cheap, is almoſt their only food, Unleavened cakes, 
| baked in the aſhes, are their only bread, and that they 
ſeldom eat; but there is as good bread at Pondicherry as 
* Europe. | | 

ord Clive, in his ſpeech delivered in the houſe of 
commons, March 30, 1772, page 22, ſays, ** The loweſt 
„ wages in Bengal are two rupees a month, about two 
« pence per day. The poor, adds he, can ſcarcely be 
« ſaid to be at any other expence than for eating. They 
« drink nothing but water; they wear no cloaths ; the 
« houſes are built with mud or clay, thatched with ſtraw,” 

Notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the country, it pro- 
duces a prodigious quantity of rice, which may be ſaid to 
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able labour and induſtry of the Gentoos. At certai 
diſtances in the fields they dig wells from ten to — 
feet in depth, and fix a ſwipe on the top with a weight 
without, and a great bucket within. A Gentoo gets 
upon the middle of the ſwipe, and works it by leanin 
alternately. with one foot on each fide, finging, as he 
makes each movement, in the Malabar, their ordinar 
language, And one, and two, and three, &c.” Thus 
reckoning how many buckets he has drawn. One well 
being exhauſted, he goes to another, and thus proceeds 
through the whole day. Theſe people diſtribute and 
manage the water with ſurprizing dexterity, and after the 
overflowing of the great rivers, preſerve it in canals or 
ponds, But the Mahometans are as indolent as the Gen- 
toos are induſtrious, 

The governor-general of the company has twelve horſe 
guards cloathed in ſcarlet, with black facings, and a bor- 
der of gold ; their captain is cloathed in the ſame man- 
ner, but with lace on the borders and ſeams. He has 
alſo three hundred foot guards, called peons, who, upon 
occaſion, are employed in other ſervices. All this reti- 
nue attends the governor when he receives 4 king, a 
prince, or an ambaſſador extraordinary, In theſe cere- 
monies, 1n which it is thought neceſſary to conform to 
the pomp of the orientals, he is carried by ſix men on a 
palanquin, the couch and canopy of which are adorned 
with embroidery and taſſels of gold. 

The company alſo maintain a commander of the in- 
fantry, a major, three companies of French infantry, and 
between two and three hundred topaſſes, who have becn 
inſtructed in the Romiſh religion, and are cloathed and 
diſciplined in the French manner. 

The company, as ſovereigns of Pondicherry and its de- 
pendencies, have the privilege of coining money, 

Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch in 1693, but re- 
ſtored to the French at the peace of Ryſwick. In 1748 it 
was beſieged by Admiral Boſcawen, but the periodical 
rains obliged him to deſiſt, We have already related its 
fate during the laſt war, and its reverting to the French 
by the treaty of peace. 

The next place of conſequence is FoxT St. David, a 
colony and fortreſs belonging to the Engliſh. It is fitu- 
ated five leagues to the ſouth of Pondicherry ; in twelve 
degrees three minutes north latitude, and in eighty de- 
grees eaſt longitude from London, It was purchaſed 
by the governor of Fort St. George for the Eaſt-In- 
dia company in 1686, for the ſum of 90,000 pagodas. 
The fort is pretty ſtrong, and its territories extend 
eight miles along the ſhore, and four miles, within the 
land. The country is pleaſant, fertile, and watered by 
ſeveral ſmall rivers. The company have a good garden 
and ſummer-houſe, where the governor generally reſides 
and the town has gardens to moſt of the houſes. This 
is reckoned a place of the greateſt conſequence to the 
Engliſh on this coaſt, next to Fort St. George. 

This ſettlement was taken by the French under the 
command of M. ey who — the town with 
an army of three thouſand five hundred Europeans, and 
after battering the place from the ſixteenth of April 
1758 to the thirtieth, obliged the deputy-governor to 
ſurrender. After which the French blew up the forti- 
fications, and reduced them to a heap of ruins. For, this, 
ſays Mr. Cambridge, they cannot be condemned; but 
the ruin of villas, and the injury done to many beautiful 
ſtructures in the neighbouring country, will be a laſting 
reproach to the French for wanton barbarity. But vic- 
tory, as we have ſhewn in the recital of thoſe events, 
ſoon forſook them, and they were obliged to ſurrender 
moſt of their own poſſeſſions to the Engliſh. | 

TanJoRE, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
is ſituated to the ſouth of Fort St. David, in eleven de- 
grees twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, The kins- 
dom to which it belongs is bounded on the north by the 
river Coleroon, on the caſt by the ſea, on the ſourh by 
two powerful poligars, or lords, whoſe territorics arc 
| ſmall; and on the weſt by Trichinopoly. Near the 
mouth of the Coleroon the Engliſh have a fort called 
Davecotah, with ſome territory annexed, granted by the 
king of Tanjore, who was a friend to the Engliſh during 
the late war. In 1748 M. Lally marched up to the town 
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grow only in the water; this is owing to the indefatig- 


of Tanjore, and while he was amuſing the king with a 
negociation 
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egociation, erected batteries, and began to fire upon the 
n,wn, and had even made a conſiderable breach, when 

he Tanjoreans made a general fally, and at once attacked 
the French camp and batteries with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
M. Lally ſpiked up the heavy guns on his batteries, and 
made a ſudden retreat. 

The next iettlement on the coaſt belongs to the Danes, 
and is called TRANQUEBAR. A fort was built here in 
1610, by a Daniſh admiral, with the permiſſion of the 

overnor of the country, and in 1621, it was purchaſed | 
of the king of Tanjore. This town, which is ſituated 
in eleven degrees ſixteen minutes north latitude, is about 
two miles in circumference, and ſurrounded with a good 
wall faced with ſtone. The houſes of the Indians are 
mean ; but thoſe of the Danes and other Europeans are 
built of brick and ſtone, and ſufficiently commodious ; 
but have only the 222 floor. The ſtreets are wide, 
ſtraight, and paved on the ſides with brick. The town 
affords a pleaſant proſpect from the ſea, which waſhes one 
half of the walls of the fort. There are here Daniſh 
miſſionaries for the propagation of the goſpel ; but they 
have been much oppoſed by the Popiſh miſſionaries in this 
country. They have a ſchool, with maſters who under- 
ſtand the Malabar tongue, into which they have tranſlat- 
ed the Bible ; they alſo inſtruct youth in the proteſtant 
religion, and have erected a printing preis and a paper- 
mill. In 1699, this town held out a ſiege of fix months 
againſt the whole forces of the king of Tanjore, and 
had not Mr. Pitt, (grandfather of the ever to be remem- 
bered William Pitt, now Earl of Chacham) the then 
governor, of Fort St. George, ſent a reinforcement 
of Engliſh to their aſſiſtance, it would probably have 
been taken. | 

NEGAPATAN, a town belonging to the Dutch, is 
ſituated in eleven degrees latitude, and was built by the 
Portugueſe, whoerected ſeveral churches there, with a mona- 
ſtery, a college of jeſuits, and other public ſtructures; 
but was taken by the Dutch in 1658. It is populous 
and well fortified, and in ſeveral of the neighbour- 
ing villages the Dutch have planted Chriſtianity. The 
adjacent country abounds with rice, tobacco, and long- 
pepper. : : 

TRICHINOPOLY is ſituated in a plain once crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees, but ſince the 
late war hardly any trace of either is left. The town is 
in the form of an oblong ſquare, the longeſt ſides of 
which face the eaſt and weſt. On the norti runs the 
river Cauvery, at leſs than half a mile from the fort. 
This town was formerly incloſed within a wall about 
twelve hundred yards in circumference round the foot of 
a rock, but as the inhabitants increaſed it was augment- 
ed to half its preſent length ; and the third augmenta- 
tion being made, incloſes the town as it now ſtands, It 
is at preſent near four miles round, fortihed with double 
walls, and defended by round towers at equal diſtances, 
according to the eaſtern method of fortification. The 
ditch is near thirty feet wide, but not half ſo deep, and 
at different ſeaſons is more or leſs ſupplied with water, 
but is never quite dry, The outward wall is built of a 
greyiſh ſtone, each of them from four to five feet long, and 
all of them laid end ways; it is about eightecn feet 
high, and four or five thick. The other is more proper- 


ly a rampart, placed at about twenty- five feet within the 
wall, 
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French, under the command of M. Maſſin, ſcaled the 
outer wall, while two hundred more, and a body of ſca- 
poys, waited the event below, and prepared to ſecond and 
Join the firſt party, The French perſuaded that firing 

alone would frighten the garriſon, turned two of our 
twelve pounders on the battery againſt the town, and diſ- 
charged them with a volley of {mall arms, their drums 


beating, and the ſoldiers crying, vive le roy. 


Captain Killpatrick being ill of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in a battle which colonel Laurence had gained 
over the French, the next officer in command came to 
him for orders. . Mean while the French deſcended from 
the battery, and were between the two walls. There 
was a ſlight gate in the inner wall, which led into the 
town ; their guide knew where it was, and had two pe- 
tards ready to clap to it, while, to amute the Engliſh, 
another party was to ſcale the inner wall. The ſcheme 
was well laid, and had not the French diſcovered them- 
ſelves too ſoon, they might, perhaps, have entered the 
town. The Engliſh officer, on coming to the place at- 
tacked, found it difficult to diſcover the cnemy's ſituation; 
but in his hurry he did not forget the gate, on the flanks 
of which he poſted a number of men, with plenty of 
ammunition, to fire from thence inceſſantly, whether 
they heard or ſaw any thing of the enemy or not. Lucky 
was it for the place that they did ſo, for both the guide 
and petardier were found killed within ten yards of the 
gate, The eſcaladers began to mount, and their com- 
manding officer, preceded by his drummer; were the 
firſt who attempted to enter, in which the latter loſt his 
life, and the officer, recciving a ſhot and a cut at the 
ſame time, was pulled within the town. The frequent 
flaſhes of fire, procceding from the briſkneſs of the attack 
and defence, were the only guide to the officer of the ar- 
tillery for pointing his guns, which he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, having loaded them with grape, as to ſhatter the 
ladders, wound and kill a number of men, and entirely 
diſappoint their well-concerted ſcheme. 

The enemy now only thought of making their eſcape, 
or ſkreening themſelves from the fire; ſome therefore 
leaped from the battery into the ditch; but the greater 
number lay hid under the parapet. The long-wiſhed for 
day at length dawned, which diſcovered the enemy, who 
inſtantly begged for quarter, which was granted them, 
and three hundred and fixty-four Europeans were taken 
priſoners, ſixty-five of whom were wounded; and forty 
private men and one officer were found ſlain. 

MapuRa, the capital of a Mpvince ſo named, and 
ſometimes the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated in ten 
degrees five minutes north latitude, in the centre be- 
tween the eaſt and weſt coaſt, and is a large town, for- 
tied in the old way with two walls, round towers at 
proper diſtances, and a ditch. This city was taken b 
the Engliſh under the command of Captain Caillaud in 
1757 | 

RY a French ſettlement, is ſituated in ten de- 
grees thirty-five minutes north latitude, four leagues ſouth 
of Trenquebar, and twenty-five leagues ſouth of Pondi- 
cherry. The city, which is ancient, appears to have 
been very conſiderable, and has at prefent upwards of ſix 
hundred houſes of ſtone and brick ; beſides a great num- 
ber formed of clay, and is faid to contain five moſques, 
five large pagodas, nine ſmall ones, and about five 


A very extraordinary rock ſtands in the middle of the 
old town : it is about three hundred feet in height, and 
on the top of it is a pagoda. The buildings on this rock, 
and thoſe cut out of the ſides of it, are ſurprizing works 
in a country where people have few tools to facilitate 
their labour, The town is well ſupplied by water 
courſes from the river, which carry the water into large 
ſquare tanks or ponds, that have a communication by 
aqueducts. 

This city was taken by the Marattahs on the laſt day of 
April 1741, after a ſiege of five months, and in the 
laſt war was the chief ſcene of our military operations, 
it being of the utmoſt importance on account of the 
ſtrength of the fortifications, and the large tract of coun- 
try it commands. In 1753, the French made an attempt 
to take it by ſurprize; for on the twenty- eighth of Sep- 


thouſand inhabitants. It is ſeated on one of the 
branches of the river Colram, into which floops may 
eaſily enter, and has the following places under its 
juriſdiction, | 
The fortreſs of Karcangery is built after the country 
faſhion, it being flanked with eight large towers; it lies 
about a cannon ſhot from the city of Karical, and half a 
quarter of a league from the ſea-ftide. The French have 
blown up part of it, having judged it more convenient to 
ſettle at the entrance on the banks of that branch of the 
Colram which runs to Karical. 9 80 
TIxOUMALE Ravran PATUAN is a very conſiderable 
town, lying to the ſouth of Karical, and one of its de- 
pendencies, being about a league diſtant from it, and one 
thouſand two hundred fathoms from the ſea: it conſiſts of 
five hundred brick houſes, four moſques, four large pago- 


das, twenty- eight ſmall ones, and twenty-five inns for the 


tember, at three in the morning, ſix hundred of the 


reception of travellers. According to a computation that 


waz 
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was made at taking poſſeſſion of it, it contained two thou- 


ſand five hundred men. 
The reſt of the territory of Karical conſiſts of nine 


towns or villages, extending five or fix leagues round. 


The ſoil is excellent, and produces great quantities of 


indigo, cotton, rice, and other grain. A great quan- 
tity of cotton and painted ſtuffs are alſo manufactured 
there. 

We have now taken a view of the two capitals of Hin- 
doſtan, and of the principal European ſettlements on the 
eaſtern coaſt ; we ſhall therefore return. to the interior 
part of the country, and afterwards proceed with the 
weſtern coaſt of the Peninſula, 


S E C T. XV. 


Of the interier Part of H1inDosTAN, particularly a conciſe 
Account of the PATTANs, the Country and City of CAsH- 
MIRE, and of LAHOR. With a general View of the 
Midern Diviſims of the Peninſula, and ſome Obſervations 
on the peculiar Cuſtoms of Malabar, 


18 Pattans, a nation which in former times fled 
to the mountains on the borders of Perſia, in or- 
der to eſcape the ſword, or to avoid ſubmitting to the 
conquerors of India, there formed a ſeperate ſtate, which 
was never thoroughly ſubdued by the Moguls ; and oc- 
caſionaily exerciſed their depredations on the adjacent 
countries, without its being poſſible for the Moguls to 
extirpate them. Senſible that the climate and foil of 
the delicious plains would only ſerve to rob them of that 
hardineſs they contracted in the hills to which they were 
confined, they for a long time gave no indications of a 
deſire to exchange them for more pleaſing abodes, or a 
more acceſſible tuation. This enabled them to brave 
the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whoſe troops they 
quietly ſuffered to penetrate into Hindoſtan, and waited 
his return with the ſpoils of that country. They then 


| 


harraſſed his army in the ftraights and defiles of the | 


mountains, and proved themſelves ſuch abſolute maſ- 
ters of the paſſes, that they forced him to purchaſe from 
them his paſſage into Perſia, Mr. Dow's character of theſe 
people, (Sec page 198.) 

CASHMIRE, one of the moſt delightful provinces in 
India, is fituated on the north of that empire, and is 
divided from Tartary — Caucaſus, and according 
to Berdier, who was any years in India, is but thirty 
Jeagues in length, and ten or twelve in breadth, It en- 
joys a clear healthful air, as temperate as any in Europe, 
and a ſoil ſo well cultivated and accommodated with all 
the neceſſaries of life, that it is ſtiled the Paradiſe of In- 
dia. It is ſurrounded with mountains riſing above each 
other, the lower abounding with cattle and all kinds of 
game, and the higher covered with ſnow, which melt- 
ing, forms many rivulets and ſeveral ſmall lakes, render- 
ing the country ſo fruitful, that it reſembles a ſpacious 
garden of evergreens. It abounds with fruit trees of va- 
rious ſorts, as well as with ſaffron, hemp, rice, and 
other corn, which, together with the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, and the villages ſcattered ee the trees, render 
this country ſo pleaſant, that Bernier ſays, he was aſto- 
niſhed at finding himſelf ſuddenly tranſported from the 
ſtifling heat of the torrid zone into the temperate freſh- 
neſs and fertility of Europe. The woods alſo abound 
with bees, and the rivulets joining their ſtreams form the 
river Chenas, by which goods are carried through the 


greateſt part of the kingdom into the Indus, 


The ſnowy mountains are clear at the top, and, like 
Mount Olympus, riſe above the clouds. Bernier fays, 
that among them are many caſcades ; and that one of the 
Mogul emperors aſcended the higheſt of them, with a 
long train of elephants, on which his ladies rode; when 
one of them, being frighted at the view of a precipice, 
fell back on the next, and the reſt behind one upon ano- 
ther, by which means ſeveral of the women were killed, 
and all the elephants loſt. "The ſame author adds, that 
in leſs than an hour he felt both ſummer and winter; 
for on his aſcending this mountain he was ſcorched by 
the ſun; but when he reached the top he found ſnow, 
with a miſling rain, and a cold wind; and within leſs 
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than two hundred paces; he perceived one wind from 
the ſouth, and another from the north, which he im- 
putes to the different exhalations iſſuing from the moun- 
tains. 

The people, who are Mahometans are of the European 
complexion, ingenious, witty, and induſtrious; and the 
women are remarkable for their beauty, on which account 
they are purchaſed, as hath been already mentioned, by 
the principal omrahs. 

The people employ themſelves in making houſhold- 
furniture, which they ſend to different parts of the Indies, 
and are excellent at varniſhing ; but their principal trade 
is in the ſtuffs, called chales, one ſort of which is made 
of their own wool, which is extremely fine; and another 
of wild goats hair, which they have from Tibet. Some 
of the pieces are valued at an hundred and fifty rupees, 
but others are not worth more than fifty; they are 
about an ell and an half long, and an ell broad, and are 
embroirdered at the ends. In winter both ſexes wear 
them on their heads, and throw one end over their 
ſhoulders. 

The principal city of the province is of the ſame 
name, and is fituated in a plain at the north end of 
a lake formed by the river Chenas. In this lake are 
many iſlands, and from it a river runs through the 
town, which has two bridges over it. Several of the 
emperors have built palaces here, adorned with beau- 
— gardens, water-works, and canals faced with free- 

one. Ns 

The city is a league long, and half a league broad, 
but has no walls; the houſes are of timber, well built, 
and three ſtories high, with gardens and canals both to- 
wards the Jake and the river, on each of which the citi- 
zens have pleaſure- boats, and the banks are adorned with 
trees. According to Bernier the city is encompaſſed by 
mountains in the form of a Farr $a: & at the diſtance of 


about two miles; and there are fine walks on both ſides 


the Jake, adorned with arbours. There are alſo many 
gardens on the adjacent hills, with a moſque, a hermit- 
age, and ſeveral houſes of pleaſure, richly painted and gilt, 
and fine walks of trees, 

Lahor, a province to the north of Caſhmire, was 
conquered by the Pattans, and is ſituated in thirty-two 
degrees north latitude, which was the reſidence of the 
chief of that nation. - Itis adorned with moſques, public 
baths, caravanſeras, palaces, and gardens ; and as there 
are many Gentoos ſettled in it, there are alſo ſeveral pago- 
das. There is likewiſe an ancient palace of the Moguls, 
on the walls of which are painted the exploits of ſeveral of 
thoſe emperors, What is moſt remarkable with reſpect 
to this city is, that here begins the road which leads to 
Agra, which ſome travellers ſay is five hundred miles 
in length, and is finely planted with tall trees on both 


fides, forming in a manner a continued arbour ; at 


every mile and a half is a turret, and along it are little 
inns for travellers. | 

As to the other places in the north of the Mogul's do- 
minions, we have no certain account of them, and there- 
fore ſhall not amuſe our readers with the contradictory re- 
lations of former authors, or with ſetting down boundaries 
that were never marked out; or the latitude of places in 
which all travellers diſagree. 

Nothing can be imagined more different than the cul- 
toms and manners of the Malabars, and thoſe of the inha- 
bitants of the more northern parts; though they are 
only divided by an imaginary line, which begins at 
Mount Dilly, in the latitude of twelve degrees north; 
for here the government and people wear a new face 
and form, Malabar comprehends a tra& of Jand which 
extends to Cape Comorin, and is bounded within land 
by that vaſt chain of mountains which ſeparates that 
coaſt from Coromandel, and extends through Hindoſtan, 
till it loſes itſelf in the extremities of Northen Tartary. 

Among the ſingularities of this country, one of the 
molt remarkable is, that the women are not allowed to 
cover any part of their breaſts, to the naked diſplay of 
which, ſays Mr. Groſe, they annex no idea of immo- 
deſty, which ceaſes by their becoming familiar to the eye. 
Moſt Europeans at their firſt arrival, continues that in- 
genious author, experience the force of temptation from 
ſuch a nudity, ariſing from the ideas to which they are 

accuſtom? 


A S 
accuſtomed by education : but it is not long before theſe | 
impreſſions, by their frequency, entirely wear off, and 
they view them with as little emotion as the natives them- 
ſelves, or as any of the moſt obvious parts, the face and 


hands. This cuſtom is in ſome parts of Malabar more 
rigorouſly obſerved than in others. 
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SE CT. XXVI. 
Of the Province of SuxD, or SixbY, and of TATTA, its 
Capital. | 7 0 


E ſhall now deſcribe the principal places on the 

weft of India, beginning with the river Sind, or 
Sindy, the ancient Indus, which is navigable for the 
country veſſels as high as Caſhmire. One branch runs 
from the weſtward, and others 1 ſeveral large pro- 
vinces from the north eaſt. Theſe veſſels are called kifties; 
they are flat bottomed, and have one maſt, carrying a 
ſquare ſail. The cabins extend from ſtem to ſtern, and 
incach is a kitchen and neceſſary, which opens into the 
water. Theſe cabins are let to traders, and the hold be- 
ing divided into ſeparate cabins, and every perſon having 
2 lock to his own, has his goods always ready whenever 
he finds a market. 

The province of Sindy, fituated on the banks of that 
river, ſeldom knows the miſery of famine ; for the Indus 
overflows all thelow grounds in the months of April, May, 
and June; and, when the floods retire, leaves a fat ſlime : 
it is then ſowed, and ſeldom fails of bringing forth a plen- 

| op. 

ks ö manufacture ſilks, callicoes, and cotton 
cloths of ſeveral kinds; and alſo chintz and very beautiful 
counterpanes. IL hey likewiſe make fine cabinets, both 
japanned and inlaid with ivory. 

* Thoſe in the government are of the Mahometan 
religion : but there are many Gentoos to one Mul- 
ſulman. | : 

The inland part of the country produces lapis-lazuli, 
ſalt- petre, ſal-amoniac, burax, opoponax, aſſafœtida, be- 
zoar, and raw-lilk, : = 

The city of Tatta is ſituated in a ſpacious plain, about 
two miles from the river Sindy, from which canals are 
cut to bring water to the city and g.rdens, which are well 
ſtored with fruit and flowers. It is about three miles 
long, and one and an half broad. On its welt fide is a 
citadel, with barracks and ſtables ſaid to be capable of 
lodging ſeveral thouſand men and horſe; and there is 
alſo a palace for the nabob. The Portugueſe had for- 
merly a church here, which is now abandoned. 

At the diſtance of about four miles from Tatta are for- 
ty-two fine large tombs, the burying-place of ſome of the 
kings of Sindy, when that country was governed by 
its r n monarchs. Mr. Hamilon went into the largeſt ; 
this was built in the form of a cupola, and in the middle 
of it ſtood a coffin about three feet high and ſeven feet 
long, with ſome others of a ſmaller ſize, The cupola 
was of a yellow, green, and red porphyry finely poliſhed ; 
and, being ſet chequer-wile, had a very pleaſing effect. 
This tomb is about thirty fect high, and twenty-one in 


— 


diameter, and was then ſaid to be the burying- place of the | 


laſt king of Sindy. 


SECT, XxvII. 


(the Province of CAMBAYA, or GUZURAT, AMADA- 
BAD its Capital, CAMBAYA, aid the City of Diu. 


UZURAT, or Cambaya, is fituated to the ſouth 
of Sindy, and extends from nineteen degrees odd 
minutes to near twenty-five degrees north latitude, and 
is upwards of three hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and four hundred miles from eait to weſt. The bay of 


Sindy on the north-weſt, and the bay of Cambaya on the | 


ſouth-eaſt, form a great part of this province into a 
peninſula, | 

AMADABAT, the capita] city of Guzurat, and the ſeat 
of the viceroy, is ſituated in twenty-three degrees forty 
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longitude from London, and is about one hundred and 
forty miles to the northward of Surat. It ſtands in a fine 
plain, watered by a ſmall river; which, during the rains, 
is overflowed. The City is incloſed with a wall of brick 
and ſtone, ſtrengthened by towers, and has twelve gates. 
The town, with the ſuburbs, is three or four miles in 
length, and the ſtreets are generally wide, particularly 
the principal ſtreet, which is no leſs than thirty paces in 
breadth. The Meidan-ſhah, or king's ſquare is ſeven 
hundred paces long and four hundred broad, and has trees 
planted on every fide. On the ſouth ſtands the great 
caravaniera for the lodging of ſtrangers, and on the weſt. 
fide of the ſquare is a caſtle : it has alſo ſeveral other 
public buildings. Near the Meidan is one of the palaces 
of the Mogul, and over the gate is a large balcony, 
where the trumpets and other country mulic play in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. The Engliſh 
factory is in the middle of the town, and the Dutch have 
another in the great ſtreet, and their ware-houſes are ge- 

nerally filled with rich Indian goods. 5 

In this city are many moſques bolonging to the Maho- 
metans; but the moſt noble of theſe ſtructures is one 
called Juna Meſgid, or the Friday's moſque, to which 
vaſt numbers reſort on that day. It has an aſcent of 
ſeveral large ſteps, and before it is a ſquare cloiſter one 
hundred and forty paces in length, and an hundred and 
twenty in breadth; it is adorned with twelve domes, and 
has an open paved ſquare in the middle of it. There are 
alſo a great number of pagodas at Amadabad. 

This city is ſo intermixed with groves and gardens, that 
at a diſtance it reſembles a foreſt, The king's garden, 
which is ſituated by the river ſide, without the walls, is 
filled with all the fruits of India: it is in the form of an 
amphithea:re, ſeveral parts of the garden riſing gradually 
one above another, and on the higheſt is a terrace from 
whence there is a fine view of the country villages for fe- 
veral miles. | L 

Four or five miles from Amadabad is the village of Ser- 
quech, where are the tombs of the former kings of Guzu- 
rat. Theſe are large ſquare buildings, with three great 
arches in each front, and over them many leſſer ones. In 
the middle is a magnificent dome, and there are ſeveral 
ſmall ones on the ſides, | 

Cambaya is ſituated in the twenty-third degree of north 
latitude, at the bottom of the gulph of the ſame name. It 
is, at leaſt, two leagues in circumference, and is ſurround- 
ed with a brick wall, which has. vers at proper diſtances. 
It has alſo a large old caftle. Without the walls are. 
very extenſive ſuburbs, and fifteen or ſixteen public gar- 
dens, The ſtreets of the city are ſpacious, ſtraight, and 
handſome, and the houſes built with brick dried in the 
ſun; but as great part of the trade is removed to Surat, 
It is not now above half inhabited. The Banyan in- 
hab'tants are ſo bountiful to the monkies, that they 
perfectly ſwarm here ; and in this city was formerly an 
hoſpital ior ſeveral forts of beaſts, which is now run to 
ruin, It is ſaid that the tide ruſhes ſo furiouſly into the 
bay of Cambaya, that the ſwifteſt horſe cannot keep pace 
with it, 2 

There are vaſt numbers of peacocks in the neighbour- 
ing fields and woods, which are taken in the night in the 
following manner: a flag with a peacock painted on both 
lides, and two lighted candles at the top of the ſtaff that 
holds it, is carried to a tree on which they rooſt, when 
the peacock being ſurprized at the light of the candles, 
and ſtretching out its neck to the end of the ſtick, is 
caught by a nooſe with a flip knot, which is drawn 
by the man who holds the flag. The fleſh of the young 
ones is white, well taſted, and not much unlike that of 
a turkey. | 

The city of Diu is ſituated upon an iſland of the ſame 
name in the gulph of Cambaya, in the latitude of twen 
degrees forty minutes. The iſland is about three miles in 
length and one in breadth, and is ſeperated from the con- 
tinent by a narrow channel. The Portugueſe poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it about the year 1515; and though it is 
naturally very ftrong, they added to it all the advantages 
of art. The city is pretty large, and encompaſſed with 
a ſtone wall, with baſtions at convenient diſtances well 
furniſhed with cannon ; the harbour is ſecured by twa 


— 


minutes north latitude, and ſeventy-two degrees eaſt 


18 


| 


caſtles that can bring above an hundred large cannon to bear 
Uh h upon 
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upon its entrance ; and by ſea fie 
with dangerous rocks and bigh cliffs. This is one of the 
beſt built and ſtrongeſt cities of India; and its edifices of 
free-ſtone and marble are ſufficient witnefles of its ancient 
grandeur and opulence, It has the advantage of a very 
good port, where the Portugueſe fleets were uſually laid 
up while they poſſeſſed the dominion of the eaſtern ſeas, 
and here the Moors and all other traders in the Indies 
were obliged to take out their paſſports before they were 

rmitted to ſail an | 
ſent little of its ancient traffic is left, the greateft part of 
it being removed to Surat, and the ſmall commerce {till 
in the hands of the Portugueſe is carried on under the 

tection of Gentoo — for they believe their 

effects ſafer with them than under the flag of Portugal, 
formerly ſo much reſpected in thoſe ſeas. The Portu- 
tugueſe in the caſtle and city do not exceed two hundred, 
and the reſt of the inhabitants are Banyans, of whom 
there are ſaid to be about forty thouſand, but few of 
them are rich, the inſolence of the Portugueſe render- 
ing it unſafe for ſtrangers of great property to dwell 
among them. 

The king of Portugal has about twelve thouſand pounds 
per annum in poll-money paid from hence into his trea- 
ſury, and the cuſtoms and taxes amount to about ſix 
thouſand pounds more ; but, was this ifland in the 
hands of ſome induſtrious European nation, it might 
be made the beſt mart-town on the coaſt of India for car- 
rying on a trade up the Indus. 


SE C T. XXVIIL 


articular Deſcription of the City of SURAT ; with the 

4 — of 1 eople. 4 Inſtance of the ſtrange Effect of 

Opium. The Manner in which the Gentoo Women of that 

City bathe in the River; and the Manner in which the 
Engliſh lately became poſſeſſed of the Caſtle, 


'URAT is ſituated in the province of Guzurat, a little 
to the northward of Bombay, about ſixteen or twenty 
miles up the river Tappee, which has nothing remarkable 
though the city on its banks is perhaps one of the greateſt 
inſtances in the known world of the power of trade to 
bring, in a ſhort time, wealth, arts, and population, to 
any ſpot where it can be eſtabliſhed. 

It was only in the middle of the laſt century that 
a few merchants repairg to this place, and under the 
ſhelter of an old inſignificant caſtle, built a town, 

which in a few years became one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the world, both for its trade and extent, it being at leaſt as 
large, and as populous as London within the walls, 
— contains many good houſes according to the Indian 
architecture. Soon after its kgs the form of a 
town, a wall was built round it to defend it from the in- 
ſults of the Marattahs, by whom it had been twice pil- 
laged ; but this wall is far from being capable of ſtand- 
ing a regular ſiege, and the caſtle, which is by the 
river ſide, and which you paſs in your way up to the 
city, ſeems a ſtrange huddle of buildings, mounted here 
and there with cannon without order, or meaning, and 
without the leaſt attempt at any thing like military ar- 
chitecture. 

Before the Engliſh Eaſt-India company obtained the 
poſſeſſian of Bombay, the preſidency of their affairs on the 
_ coaſt of Malabar was held at Surat; and they had a factory 
eſtabliſhed there, which received from the Mogul go- 
vernment ſeveral important privileges, and even after the 
preſidency was transferred to Bombay, the factory was 
cantinued at ane of the beſt houſes in the city, and this 
becoming tdo little to contain their effects, they hired ano. 
ther nearer the water-ſide, which obtained the name of 
the New Factory. 

Mean while this city flouriſhing extremely, it became 
the centre, and indeed the only ſtaple of India, it being 
much frequented on account of the ready market poods 
of all ſorts met with there, from whence they were 
diſtributed ta the inland provinces ; and at the ſame time 
the manufactures of the country form a conſiderable part 
of its commerce. Thus there is hardly any article of 


merchandize that can be named but is always to be found 
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it is fortified by nature 


farther towards the eaſt. At pre- 


HixposTan, 


here, almoſt as readily as in London itſelf. The com- 
| pany annually carries on a large trade in piece-goods, 


eſpecially of the coarſe ones, byrampauts, chelloes, and 
others, for the Guinea market. 

While the Mogul government was in its vigour, there 
was ſuch a ſhew of juſtice, as induced the merchants of 
all religions and denominations to ſhelter themſeives 
under it, particularly the Gentoos. At that time no 
flagrant acts of oppreſſion were committed; but the 
merchants, from perſonal pique or jealouſy, would ſome- 
times find means to engage the government to interfere in 
their quarrels, to which it was not averſe, being ſure to 
be the only gainer. 

The ſtreets of Surat are irregularly laid ont, but have 
one advantage which renders them agreeable to thoſe 
who walk — them during the heat of the day; 
that is, they are ſufficiently wide at the bottom ; but the 
ſtories of the houſes project fo far over each other, that 
the uppermoſt apartments on each fide of the ſtreet are 
ſo cloſe, that people may eaſily converſe from them, by 
which means the ſtreets arc overſhaded, and a free ven- 
tilation is preſerved. But the ſhops in this great trading 
city have a very mean appearance, the principal dealers 
keeping their goods chiefly in warehouſes, and ſelling by 
ſamples, | 

In ſummer, when the heats are moſt intenſe, though 
they are never fo intollerable as in many other places, the 
principal inhabitants have country houſes a little way 
out of town, where they reſide, or go in parties to enj 
themſelves in their gardens and freicades, by the fide of 
the waters with which they are furniſhed. The Engliſh 
company in particular have a very pleaſant garden kept 


for the uſe and recreation of the gentlemen of the factory, 


though the incurſions of the Marattahs have fometimes 
rendered theſe rural receſſes very unſafe. 

While the communication with the country is kept 
open, there is no better place in the world for proviſions; 
for beſides the abundance of every article, which an un- 
bounded importation brings into the market, the natural 
productions of the ſoil are excellent in their kind. All 
manner of eatables are at a reaſonable price, and as good 
as can any where be found, particularly the wheat of 
Surat is famous all over India for its remarkable white- 
neſs, ſubſtance, and tafte, and nothing can exceed their 
roots and ſallads. There are likewiſe many kinds of wild 
tow] and game exceeding cheap. The Europeans depend 
chiefly on importation for their wines and fpirituous 
liquors, few of them reliſhing the dittiliery of the country, 
which produces various ſtrong ſpirits to which the natives 
give very odd names, as the ſpirit of deer, ſpirit of 
mutton, ſpirit of goat, which ariſe from their throwing 
into the ſtill a haunch of veniſon, a joint of mutton, or 2 
quarter of a goat, which reſpeCtively give their names to 
the diſtillation, and this fleſh they imagine gives the 
liquor a mellowneſs and ſoftneſs that corrects its fiery 
ſpirit. 

Moſt of the hard labouring people of Surat, and eſpe- 
cially the hamals or porters, who get their living by car- 
rying goods to and from the warehouſes, and bear loads 
of a very great weight, have contracted ſuch a habit of tak- 
ing opium, that an author of great veracity ſays, he has 
been credibly aſſured, that ſome of theſe fellows will 
take at one doſe three copper gorze weight of this drug 
without danger, which is re above an ounce, 
and pretend that it enables them to work and carry heavy 
burdens, 

Many of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit 
of it, from their conſidering it not only as a high point 
of ſenſuality, on account of the pleaſing deliriums they 
experience from it, but as an extraordinary provocative ; 
they uſually take it in milk, boiled away trom a large 
to a ſmall quantity, and when they would put an end to 
its operation, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime 
juice, or any other acid of the ſame kind; but thoſe who 
uſe it, by thus forcing nature, wear out its ſprings, and 
prematurely bring on all the inconveniences of old age; 
but this is of little weight with the generality of the 
Orientaliſts, who are always more actuated by preſent en- 
joyments, than a regard for the greateſt remote advan- 
tages. 

They 
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They pretend that opium has a firange paradoxical 
mixture of effects in its operation, cauſing at once a 
ſeeming heavineſs of the head, an apparent ſleepineſs of 
the eye, and yet an extraordinary watchfulneſs ; in con- 
firmation of which the people of Surat relate the follow- 
ing ſtory : One of the governors of the town receiving a 
vitit from a Gentoo rajah his friend, at a garden with- 
out the city walls, they met with each their guards and 
attendants. As they were walking the governor took 
notice of the rajah's guards, who were ſquatted down af- 
ter their manner, in an open guard-room, with their heads 
leaning on their naked ſwords, and in appearance either 
dozing or faſt aſleep, The governor obſerved with a 
ſmile to the rajah, that he had a very juſt opinion of his 

faith, ſince he would venture this interview with 
guards in ſuch a condition from the opium he knew 
it was their cuſtom to take. That, ſays the rajah, is 
« a miſtake, and if there be any body here for whom 
« thou haſt no concern, bid him pluck a flower as foltly 
de as he pleaſes out of any of their turbans.” The go- 
vernor inſtantly ordered a perſon, who was near him, to 
do what the rajah had mentioned. The man obeyed ; 
he proceeded with the utmoſt caution, and approaching 
him who ſeemed the moſt overcome with ſleep, ſnatched 
off the flower. The rajah's guard felt what was done, 
and without more ceremony, at one ſtroke cut off his 
arm, and the reſt were inſtantly on their feet. Thus the 
gayernor was convinced of their vigilance at the expence 
of a ſervant, who, whether he was innocent, or ſo guilty 
28 to deſerve being expoſed to ſuch a trial, was probably 
thought of no conſequence under that arbitrary govern- 
ment. f 

Bang is alſo much uſed at Surat, as well as all over the 
eaſt; it is an intoxicating herb, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive what pleaſure can be found in the uſe of it, it being 
very diſagreeable to the taſte, and ſo violent in its ope- 
ration, as to produce a temporary madneſs ; for it cauſes 
ſome to run furiouſly about killing all they meet, without 
any diſtinction, till, like mad dogs, they themſelves are 

on the head. 

— Gentoo women of the beſt faſhion at Surat make 
no ſcruple of going to the river, and bathing publickly 
in the fight of the men. They indeed, go into the water 
with their cloaths on, but wetting them makes them 
cleave ſo cloſe to their bodies that they perfectly expreſs 
the turn of their limbs. When they come out of the 
water, and change their wet for dry cloaths, they ſhift 
themſelves with ſuch dexterity, that though it be done 
openly not the leaſt glimpſe of any thing immodeſt can be 
— religions are tolerated in this city, than which no- 
thing can be more political in a place of ſuch univerſal 
trade, The Moors, who have the government in their 
hands, here ſeem to lay afide that rigour, and that fond- 
neſs for making of proſelytes, they have ſhewn in moſt 
other parts where their religion prevails. Thus, if they 
take an European into their ſervice in quality of gunner, 
for they imagine all Europeans are born engineers, they 
never give themſelves the leaſt concern about his re- 
ligion. The inhabitants of Surat and the neighbouring 
country are commonly very induſtrious, and have a num- 
ber of manufactures ; but the moſt conſiderable of them 

is the atlaſſes, or ſattins flowered with gold or ſilver, 
| which have a rich ſubſtantial look, but are not performed 
in a very elegant taſte, the flowers being ill- fancied, and 
without air: and the red ground moſtly uſed, dull, and 
unpleaſant. ; 5 

The governor of Surat keeps his ſeat of adminiſtration 
at what is called the Durbar, where he is generally pre- 
(ent in perſon, and gives his orders. All actions of a 
criminal and civil nature are brought before him, and 
ſummarily diſpatched in the eaſtern manner. He ob- 
ſerves one piece of ſtate that appears pretty remarkable : 
he never, on any material affair, ſpeaks to his attendants ; 
but writes his orders in the Perſian tongue upon ſmall ſlips 
of paper that lie before him ready for that purpoſe, and 
when written muſt be obeyed without reply. Theſe are 
afterwards brought him, and being ſtrung, ferve as a 
record of his actions. | | 

The emperor has an officer here who is ſtiled his ad- 
miral, and receives a revenue called the tanka, of the 


yearly value of three lacks of rupees, ariſing from the 
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rent of adjacent lands, and the taxes levied on Surat. 
Siddee Mutfoot; who enjoyed this poſt, being diſguſted 
at ſome failure in the accuſtomey payments, feized upon 
the caſtle of Surat, and committed great outrages on the 
merchants, exerciſing an arbitrary authority over the lives 
and properties of all perſons reſiding there, until his death 
in 1756, when his ſon aſſumed the ſame juriſdiction. 

In conſequence of the remonſtrances made by the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Surat to the preſidency of Bom- 
bay in 1759, two ſhips of the line were fent by admiral 
Pocock, and eight hundred and fifty European foldiers 
with artillery, and fifteen hundred ſeapoys, were appoint- 
ed by the company, under the command of captain 
Maitland, in order to diſpoſſeſs the Mogul's officer of the 
power he had aſſumed. The conteſt was obſtinate, and 
for ſome time doubtful, but at length the Engliſh became 
maſters of the place, and upon an application being made 


to the emperor at Delhi, they obtained this appointment 


to the poſt of admiral, and were conſtituted receivers of 


= tanka, by which their authority became ſupreme at 
urat, | | | 


SECT. XXIX. 


| Of the Portugueſe Settlements of Dam Ax and Bas3A1M, and 


of the City of AUREXGABAD. 


D a Portugueſe factory, fifty miles ſouth of 


Surat, is, like their other Indian factories, depen- 
dent upon Goa, whoſe archbiſhop has a vicar- general here, 
The Portugueſe firſt took it in 1535, and it being recovered 
from them, they took it again in 1559, and have been 
maſters of it ever fince, though the Moguls have made 
ſeveral attempts to regain it; but they have made it fo 
ſtrong as to baffle all their force. Aurengzebe befieged 
it about the middle of the Jaſt century with above forty 
thouſand men; but the garriſon making a ſally upon i 
part of his mp guarded by two thouſand 2 
thoſe unweildy animals were ſo terrified by the fire- 
works, that they broke in upon his camp and trampled 
down half of his army; upon which he raiſed the fiege, 
and never more made war upon the Chriſtians. 

It is ſituated in a good air, at the mouth of a river of 
its own name, which running through it divides it into the 
Old and New Towns. The New en which ftands 
on the fouth of the river, is built in the Italian taſte, 
and moſt of the houſes ſtand by themſelves, and have an 
orchard or garden. They are tiled, but are gene- 
rally only one ſtory high, and have windows of tranſpa- 
rent oyſter-ſhells. It is about two miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has four good baſtions, with a ſmall intrench- 
ment caſt up on the ſouth and eaſt ſides; and on the other 
two ſides a branch of the river enters its ditch. The 
walls have a platform and two gates. The port, which 


is but ſmall, is formed by the river betwixt the two 
b 


towns, but is quite dry at ebb, fo that no veſſel can enter 
it except at high water, and the great ſhips only at the 
ſpring-tides, Its entrance is defended on the fide of 
the Old Town by a ſmall fort of white tone, called St. 
Salvadore, with three baſtions. 

The Old Town is in a manner deſerted, and the New 
is far from being fo populous as might be expected from 
its extent: but there are ſome manufactures of ſilk carried 
on there, with which they furniſh the market of Goa; 
and there are ſeveral villages and iflands belonging to it, 
which pay tribute to the Portugueſe. 

Baſſaim is a fortified city belonging to the crown of 
Portugal, and ſituated about eighteen leagues to the 
ſouth of Daman, on a ſmall iſland ſeparated from the 
continent by a rivulet, The walls are about two miles 
in circumference. In the middle of the city is the citadel ; 
it has three or four churches, a college, an hoſpital, and 
ſome monaſteries and convents. It is a place of ſmall 
trade, for moſt of its riches lie uſeleſs in the Portugueſe 
churches, or in the hands of indolent country gentlemen, 
who ſpend their days in eaſe, pride, and luxury, without 
giving themſelves the leaſt concern about trade, or having 
any feeling for the poverty of the reſt of the people. 

To the eaſt of Baſſaim, in the latitude of twenty-one 
degrees, is the large and populous city of Aurengabad, 
the capital of the Deckan, and the ſeat of the viceroy, 
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whoſe power is exceeding _ it extending from the pro- 
vince of Bengal to Cape Comorin. The city carries on 
a conſiderable trade, and is ſituated in a very fruitful 
conntry, one hundred and forty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Surat, 


SECT. XXX. 


Of the Iſland and City of Bomnay. Its Situation, Name, 
Climate, Fortifications, and other Buildings; with an Ac- 
count of the Inhabitants and Government. 


OMBAY is an iſland ſeated in eighteen degrees 
forty-one minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of 
Decan, the high mountains of which are full in view, 
and is ſo ſituated as, with the winding of other iſlands 
along the continent, to form one of the moſt commodious 
bays in the world, on which account it received its name 
of Bombay by a corruption of the Portugueſe word Buon- 
Bayhia, or Good Bay; for the harbour is ſo ſpacious as 
to contain any number of ſhips, has excellent anchoring 
ground, and from its circular form can afford them a 
land-locked ſhelter againſt any winds to which its mouth 
is expoſed, | 
This iſland which is ſeven miles in length, and twenty 
in circumference, is admirably ſituated for the centre of 
the commerce between the Malabar coaſt, the gulph of 
Perſia, the Red Sea, and all the trade on that fide of the 
great Indian peninſula, and the northern parts adjoining 


to it; which are therefore properly ſubordinate to the 


government of the preſident who reſides there. 

Though this iſland is within the tropicks, its climate 
is far from being intollerable with reſpect to heat, and is 
never ſo cold as to be diſagreeable to an European con- 
ſtitution. In the hotteſt ſeaſon, which is that which im- 
mediately precedes the periodical returns of the rains, the 
inhabitants ſeldom want the alternate refr ſhment of land 
and ſea-breezes, and there are but few days in the year 
when the heat is exceſſive; and even theſe may be ren- 
dered ſupportable by avoiding violent exerciſe, keeping 
out of the unabated heat of the ſun, and by a light dict. 
The night-dews are very fatal. Bombay had long the 
character of being the burying-ground of the Engliſh ; 
but experience, purchaſed at the expence of a multitude 
of lives, has now rendered the cauſes of this mortality 
more known, and conſequently enabled people to guard 
againſt them; and the iſland is better ſupplied with able 
— and ſurgeons. On theſe accounts the elimate 

is no longer fo fatal to the Engliſh inhabitants; it is even 
incomparably more healthy than many other of our ſet- 
lements in India; and this place, the name of which uſed 
to carry terror with it, is no longer to be creaded, pro- 
vided that common meaſures of temperance be obſerved, 
without which the tenure of health muſt in any climate be 
very hazardous. 

The ſeaſons may properly be divided, as in the other 
places near the tropics, into the wet, which continues 
about four months, and into the dry, which laſt about 

eight months in the year, The fetting in of the rains 
is generally uſhered in by a violent thunder-ftorm, uſu- 
ally called the elephanta, a name it probably received in 
the Aſiatic ſtile from the compariſon of its force to that 
of the elephant. Theſe rains begin about the twenty- 
eighth of May, and ceaſe about the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; after which there is no more than a few tran- 
ſient ſhowers. Though this rainy ſeaſon is very hot, yet 
in any dry intervals, when the ſun ſhines out for a few 
hours, it is accounted the pleaſanteſt ; and the end of it 
and ſome days after, is eſteemed the ſicklieſt time of 
the vear. 

The trading veſſels of the country are laid up during 
this ſeaſon, eſpecially thoſe belonging to the black mer- 
chants, who ſend none to ſea till after a feſtival at the 
breaking up of the rains, when they conſecrate a cocoa- 
nut, which they gild and ornament, and throw it, by way 
of oblation, into the ſea, 

The chief town, which is alſo named Bombay, has a 
caſtle, which is a regular quadrangle, well built of ſtrong 
hard ſtone, In one of its baſtions that faces an emi- 
nence, called Dunghacce-point, is a large tank, or ciſtern, 
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India. Conſidering the commodioufneſs of its harbour, 


| property 
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hollow, which contains a great quantity of water, that 
is conſtantly repleniſhe. by the periodical rains. There 
is alſo a well within the fort; but the water is not ex- 
tremely good, and in general that of the iſland is brackiſh, 
There is a ſmall fort at Dung-haree-point, and the town 
1s encompaſſed with a wall and a ditch, into which water 
may be admitted at pleaſure, by letting in the ſea; fo 
that the town is ſurrounded with water, and is eſteemed 
one of the ſtrongeſt places poſſeſſed by the company in 


it might have been made our capital place of arms, and 
been of nearly the ſame uſe to the Engliſh compan 
as Batavia is to the Dutch, eſpecially jr the en l 
had not unjuſtly detained from us the large and fertile 
iſland of Salſett, which would have ſerved as a granary to 
It; and which they ſuffered to become an ealy conqueſt 
to the Marattahs, who inhabit the neighbouring coaſt of 
the continent, : 

At proper poſts round the iſland are ſeveral little out- 
poſts, none of which are capable of making any long de- 
fence, except the fort of Mahim, which is the moſt con- 
ſiderable next to that of Bombay, and is ſituated at the op- 
ſite extremity of the iſland. 

Theſe have generally only a ground floor; but they 
have a court-yard both before and behind, in which are 
the offices and out-houſes. They are ſubſtantially built 
with ſtone and lime; and being ſmooth plaiſtered on the 
out-ſide, and kept white-waſhed, they have a neat ap- 
pearance; but are offenſive to the eyes, from their re- 
_— the too dazzling rays of the tun, Few of them 
have glaſs windows to any ot their apartments, the ſaſhes 
being generally paned with a kind of trauſparent oyſter— 
ſhells, which have the ſingular property of tranſmitting 
lufficient light, while they exclude the violence of its 
glare, and have a cool look. "lhe flooring is generally 
compoſed of a kind of ſtucco, called chuham, made of 
burnt ſhells, which if well tempered, is extremely hard 
and Jaſting, and takes fo fine a polith that one may ſee 
one's face in it. LE : — 

The houſes of the black merchants, us they are called, 
though ſome are far from being of fo decp a colour as to 
deſerve the name, are generally ill built and inconvenient. 
The window-lights are ſmall, and the apartments ill di- 
ſtributed. But ſome make a better appearance by 
being built a ſtory high ; though the beſt of them have 
a meanneſs in the manner, and a clumiincſs in the exe- 
cution, that render them inferior to the buildings of the 
moſt ordinary of thoſe of European architecture. Both 
tie Engliſh houſes, and thoſe of the natives, have ſmall 
ranges of pillars, that ſupport a penthouſe or ſhed, cither 
round, or on particular tides, and afford a pleaſant ſhelter 
trom the ſun, at the ſame time that they keep the inner 
apartments cool and refreined, by the draught of air under 
them. Moſt of the beſt houſes are within the walls 
of the town, which is little more than a mile in compals. 

At the extreme point of Malabar hill is a lock on the 
deſcent to the ſea, flat at the top, in which is a natural 
crevice, that has a communication with a hollow 
that terminates at an opening cutwards towards the 
ſea, This is uſed by the Gentons a: a place fer the 
purification of their fins, which they ſuy 1s effected by 
their going in at the opening and en.erging out of 
the crevice. | | 

The king of Portugal, in the year 1663, transferred 
the property of this iſland to king Charles II. on his mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Portugal, as part of her fortune; 
and ſome time after his majeſty made a pretcnt of it to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company. The itland was then, 
and ſtill continues, divided into thiee Roman catholic 
pariſhes, which are thoſe of Bombay, Mahim and Salva- 
cam; the churches of which are governed by popiſh 
prieſts, of any nation but the Portugueie, againſt whom 
the Engliſh wiſely objected, from the dauger of their 
carry ing on a too cloſe correſpondence with the prieſts of 
their own nation in the neighbouring Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments, Hence moſt of the proprietors of the land are 
popiſh Meſtizos, and Canarians : the firſt are a mixed 
breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the other are 
aborigines of the country converted to the Portugueſe 
faith. The other land-owners are Moors, Gentoos, and 
Farſees. All thoſe enjoy the perfect ſecurity of their 
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property, and the right of- inheritance is regulated ac- 
2 to the reſpettive laws and cuſtoms of the people 
of each religion. The land is chiefly planted with groves 
ol cocoas, or laid out in rice fields, and onion grounds. 
The company have alſo acquired a conſiderable eſtate 
in land by purchaſes, confiſcations for crimes, and ſeizures 
for debt; They have alſo two pleaſant gardens, cultivat- 
ed after the European manner: the one a little way out 
of the gates, open to any of the Engliſh gentlemen who 

leaſe to walk in it; the other, which is much larger and 
= is about five miles from the town, at a place called 
Parell, where the governor has a very agreeable country- 
houſe, which was originally a Romiſh chapel belonging 
to the jeſuits, but was confiſcated about the year 1719, 
on account of their beihg guilty of fome foul practices 
againſt the Engliſh intereſt, This chapel is now con- 
yertcd into a pleaſant manſion-houſe, and, with the ad- 
ditional buildings, is rendered a ſpacious and commodi- 
ous habitation. 

The cocoa-nut groves conſtitute a conſiderable part of 
the landed property. When a number of theſe are conti- 
guous, they form what is called the woods, through 
which ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you 
are agreeably defended from the ſun at all hours in the 
day. They are alſo thick ſet with houſes belonging to 
the reſpective proprietors, and with the huts of the poorer 
fort of people; but they are unwholefome for want of a 
free ventilation. | | 

The government of the iſland is entirely Engliſh, ſu- 
bordinate to the directors of the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany, who by commiſſion appoint a preſident, to whom is 
oined a council of nine perſons ; but all of them are 
ſeldom on the ſpot, they being employed as chiefs of the 
| ſeveral faQtories_ ſubordinate to the preſident, Thoſe at 
Bombay are ſuch as enjoy poſts of the greateſt truſt, as 
the accomptant, the warehouſe-keeper, the land- pay- 
maſter, the marine pay-maſter, and other officers for tranſ- 
acting the company's affairs. Theſe are generally ſuch 
as have riſen by degrees frem the ſtation of writers, 
and take place according to ſeniority. The preſident and 
the members on the*'fp6t conſtitute a regular council, 
in which every thing'is determined by plurality of votes: 
yet the influence of the preſident is generally fo great, 
that every thing is carried according to his dictates: for 
ſhould any of the council oppoſe him, he can make their 
fituation ſo uneaſy, as to oblige them to quit the ſervice, 
and return home. | — — 
The military and marine force, are more immediately 
under the direction af the preſident, who has the title of 

neral, and commander in' chief. The common ſol- 
iers are chiefly thoſe whom the company ſend in their 
ſhips ; alſo deſerters from the ſeveral nations ſettled in 
India, as Portugueſe, Dutch, and French, which laſt 
are uſually called Reynols; and laſtly Topaſſes, who 
are moſtly black, or of a mixed breed from the Por- 
tugueſe. Theſe are formed into companies, under En- 
gliſn officers. In this ſervice may alſo be included 
regular companies formed of the natives; theſe ſol- 
diers are called ſepoys; they uſe muſquets, but are 
cheifly armed in the country manner, with ſword and 
target, and wear the Indian dreſs, the turban, veſt, and 
long drawers. WE: ee 


Nothing has contributed more to render this iſland 
populous, than the mildneſs of the government, and the 
toleration of all religions, which is fo univerſal, that the 
Roman catholic churches, the Mahometan moſques, the 
Gentoo pagodas, and the worſhip of the Parſees are all 
equally tolerated : they have all the free exerciſe of their 
religious rites and ceremonies, without either the Engliſh 
interfering, or their claſhing with each other. This tole- 
ration forms an amiable and a very advantageous con- 
tralt to the rigours of the inquiſition exerciſed in the 
neighbouring territories of the Portugueſe, whoſe un- 
chriſtian zeal has rendered them odious, and was one of 
the principal reaſons of their being driven out of the 
ercatelt part of the conqueſts there by the Marattahs, 
who are all Gentoos. | 

We have already deſcribed the Gioghies, by ſome called 

vuges, page 195, for nothing is more undeterminate 
than the common names made uſe of by different authors 
u deſcribing perſons or places in theſe parts. We ſhall add 
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the account which Mr. Ives, in the account of his voyage 
from England to India, gives of one of theſe anchorets 
which he met with at Bombay; from his book juſt pub- 
liſhed. 

One evening, I and a companion had an inclination to 
pay a ſhort viſit to this Jogee; who always ſat in one 
poſture on the ground in a ſhady cocoa-nut plantation, 
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otted, and in the greateſt diſorder, 


reſpectfully returned; and then, with the aſſiſtance of 
our Indian driver, who could ſpeak Engliſh, we began 
a converſation with him, that principally turned on 
the wonderful efficacy of his prayers, and which he 
pretended had given health to the fick, ſtrength to the 
lame, ſight to the blind, and fecundity to the women 
who for their whole lives had been deemed barren. 
When we were about to take our leave of him, I of- 
fered him a preſent of two rupees, which he bade me 
throw on the ground, and then directed his ſervant, 


with a pair of iron pincers, throwing the rupees at 
the ſame time into A pot of vinegar. After they had 
lain there a little while, the ſame ſervant took them 
out, wiped them carefully, and at laſt delivered them 


1 then requeſted of him, that in his next prayers he 
would petition for an increaſe of my happinels ; to 


* which, with ar- complacency in his countenance, 


he replied: I hardly know what to aſk for you: I have 


„ ſeen you often, and 


ady ; you are ever well cloathed, and are likewiſe fat; 


his intended ſupplication for me; and with a mutual 
CC, 


The rich Indians, we are told, take great pains to make 


themſelves fat. Te this end they not only live moſt - 
luxuriouſly, but in the day time ſleep in a fwinging cot, 
and appoint a ſervant gently to move it, whoſe bufineſs is 


alſo at ſtated times to awake their maſter, meerly to give 


him an opportunity of ſwallowing half a pint or more 
of liquid butter or ghee; This ſufficiently: accounts for 


the Joogee's emphatically mentioning corpulency among: 
the peculiar favours of heaven. | Be 


Theſame writer relates, that about the 10th day after the 


rainy ſeaſon ſets in, ſuch ponds and baſons of water in the 


iſtand as during the greateſt part of the year are perfectly dry, 
begin to produce a ſpecies of fiſh about fix inches long, 
and not unlike our mullet; and during: the rainy period 


theſe fiſh are caught in great abundance. This would 
be looked upon, ſays he, as a very extraordinary circum- 
ſtance in any other place; but as theſe fiſſi are found in 


almoſt every pool and puddle at Bombay, it ceaſes to be 
a matter of wonder among the inhabitants of that iſland. 


Various have been the ſpeculations of curious and inqui- 
ſitive men to account for this phænomonon. Some have 
ſuppoſed, that the exhaling power of the ſun is ſo ſtrong 
in the ſultry ſeaſons, as to be able to raife the ſpawn of 


the fiſh into the atmoſphere, and there ſuſpend and nou- 


riſh it, till the rains come on, when it drops down again: 
in the ſtate of living and perfectly formed fiſh, Others, 


perhaps with a greater degree of probability on their ſide, 


imagine, that atter the ponds become dry, the ſpawn ma 
poſſibly fall into deep fiſſures made in the earth, below 
the apparent bottom, where there may remain through 
the whole ſultry ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of moiſture 
to prevent the animalculæ from corrupting ; and when 
the rain - waters come on and fill the pond again, the fiſh 
is produced and made to appear in ſuch abundance. 
This, of the many hypotheſes which I have heard offered on 
this curious ſubject, ſeems beſt to account for it; but 
whether even this folution be adequate to the effects pro- 
duced, I ſhall not preſume to determine. 


111 Ser. 


„ with his _ covered over with afhes, with his long N 


we approached him we made our ſalutation, which he 


who was ſtanding hy, to take them up; which he did 


to his maſter ; who ſoon afterwards, by way of return, 
preſented us with a few cakes of his inſipid paſtry. 


you have always appeared to me 
to enjoy perfect health; you ride in your chaiſe at 
oo pr eaſe; are often accompanied with a very pretty 


ſo that you ſeem to me to be in poſſeſſion of every 
thing that can be any way neceſſary to happineſs; | 1 
believe, therefore, when 1 pray for you, it muſt be in 
this ſtrain; That God would give you grace to de- 
ſerve, and to be thankful for thoſe many bleffings-- 
“ which he has already beſtowed upon you. I told 

him that I was thoroughly ſatisfied with the mode of 


exchange of ſmiles and compliments, we parted.” 


* 
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inci | , particularly BUTCRER's 
RE 


THE principal of the ſmall iſlands near — 14 
- Butcher's Iſland, ſo called from the cattle being 
kept there for the uſe of Bombay and Elephanta. The 
former is ſubject to the Engliſh, who keep an enſign's 
there, with a very ſmall fort. This iſland is not 


— * 


above two miles long, and is no where above a mile 


broad. . 
The moſt remarkable of theſe iſlands is that of Elephan- 
ta, which fronts the fort, and is two miles from Butcher's 


iftand. It does not exceed three miles in compaſs, and 


conſiſts almoſt of one entire hill, at the foot of which, as 

land, you ſee above the ſhore on the right hand an 
elephant, coarſly cut in ſtone, of the natural ſine, which 
at a ſmall diſtance, may be taken for a living elephant, 
from the tone being naturally of the colour of that ani- 
mal. It ſtands on a platform of ſtone of the ſame co- 
Jour. On the back of this elephant was placed a young 
one ſtanding, that a to have been of the ſame 
one, but has been long broken off. No tradition is old 
enough to give an account of the time or uſe for which 
this elephant was formed. 

This iſland contains nothing more that is worthy of 
notice ; for there are not above two or three huts upon it, 
and it has no water but what is ſaved from the rains. 
The growth of the hill is only underwood and graſs, 
which in the dry ſeaſon are often ſet on fire, and will con- 
tinue burning for three or four days. i 

To the northward of Bombay is the fertile iſland of 
Salſett, which in one place is only divided from it by a 
narrow paſs, fordable at low water. It is about twenty- 
fix miles in length, and, on a medium, eight or nine in 
breadth. The foil is very rich, and capable of being im- 

roved by cultivation, ſo as to bear every thing produced 
the tropics, It is well watered, and was em- 
chiefly to raiſe rice, with which 

uſed to furniſh Goa, whence it is called its granary. 
It has alſo great plenty of almoſt every ſpecies of game, 
both of the fur and feather kind, and it is not eaſy to 
Conceive a more agreeable ſpot in the univerſe. It was 
formerly comprehended under the regality of Bombay, 
and was conſequently included in the treaty of ceſ- 
fion made of that Ifland to England ; but we were after- 
wards defrauded of it by the Portugueſe, though it is ſo 
eſſentially neceſlary to — that the numerous in- 
habitants of the laſt mentioned iſland, cannot well 
ſubſiſt without ſupplies of all manner of proviſions from 


But while this ifland remained in the hands of the Por- 
tugueſe, it was at leaſt ſome alleviation of the damage we 
Cullained in loſing it, that it formed a barrier for us 

inſt the invaſions of the Marattahs. But ſuch. was 
the ſupine indalence and blindneſs of the Portugueſe 
nment to its own intereſt, that no care was taken to 
defend it from thoſe their conſtant and natural ene- 
mies, who had not then the leaſt maritime force, As the 
iſland could only be attacked by land at one narrow paſs, 
fordable only at low water, the Portugueſe had only a 
miſerable redoubt of no ſtrength ; but at length the ap- 
E of an approaching rupture induced them abſurd- 
y to begin the conſtruction of a fort, without providing 
any means of covering the building. The Marattah's let 
them go quietly on, that they 
and, when it was near finiſhed, poured their troops into 
the iſland, and eaſily took the fort, before any of the bat- 
teries were mounted with cannon, and thus the whole 
iſland fell as eaſy a prey to them as they could wiſh ; 
by which means Bombay is now become a frontier 
open to their incurſions, and they are always able to 
diſtreſs that ſettlement, by refuſing them ſupplies of 

iſions. 

But to return to the iſland itſelf. It has nothing re- 

markable in it, beſides the riches of nature, except the 
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ruins of a place called Canara, where there are ſeveral 
| caves in the rocks, ſuppoſed to be cotemporary with. 
that of Elephanta, but none of them approach near it, 
either in point of fize or wor ip. The moun- 
tains are pretty high, and their is a tradition, that they, 
together with the reſt of the iſland, were raiſed from the 
ſea by a violent earthquake; in conſirmation of which it is 
pretended, that not many ago, one of the ſtone an- 
chors, anciently uſed in the veſſels of that countrv, was 
| found on the top of the higheſt hill ; but it does not ap- 
pear that there is fuſicieat foundation for this ſtory. 

| | 


| 
SECT. XXXII. 


A particular Account of an Indian Nation, called the Marui 
tahs, who inhabit the Country near Bombay. 


AVING treated of the iſland, we ſhall now add 
ſome account of the continent bordering upca.. 
Bombay. It is inhabited by the Mazattahs, a powerful 
tribe of Indian Gentoos ſubject to the mar-rajah, or 
arch-rajah, who is their king or chief, They are gene- 
rally a clean-limbed, ſtraight people: their complex iou 

are of all ſhades from black to light brown, and thcy 

are obſerved to be fairer in proportion to their di- 

ſtance from the ſea, Their features are generally re- 

| * and even delicate. They ſhave their heads, on- 

Y preferving in the middle a lock, which grows to its 
ull length, ſo as to tie and hang down behind, and two 
curls, one on each fide, juſt above the ears. Their 

| women are for the moſt part very handſome, while 

the bloom of life continues ; but that ſoon fades, for 
few preſerve the charms of their ſhape and ſkin till they 
are thirty. 3 ark 

Mr. i gives the following character of theſe people: 
| The nation of the — ſays he, though chief 

| compoſed of Rajahputs, or that tribe of Indians whoſe 
chief buſineſs is war, retain the mildneſs of the other 
Gentoos in, their domeſtic government. When their ar- 

mies carry deſtruction and death into the territories of 
Mahometans ; all is quiet, happy and regular at home. 
No robbery is to be dreaded, no impoſition or obſtruction 
from the officers of nment ; no protection nec | 

but the ſhade. To be a ſtranger is ſufficient ſecurity. 
Proviſions are furniſhed by hoſpitality ; and when a pea- 
| fant is aſked for water, he runs with great alacrity and 

| fetches milk. | 1 85 

The common people wear round their heads a; ſmall 
turban of coarſe muſlin, or à ſmall piece of cloth or cali- 
coe ; they have alſo a ſhort, piece of cloth about their 
waits, and a looſe mantle, which they throw over their 
ſhoulders, and when they take their reſt, ſpread it on 
the ground, They are equally bred to agricultue 
and arms; but the pay of thoſe in actual ſervice is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and not furniſhed in money, but in rice, 
tobacco, ſalt, pieces of cloth, and in the other neceſla- 
ries and conveniences of life. They have extended their 
dominions by the ſword, and as they encourage Eu- 
ropeans to deſert to them, have learned the art of war, 
and can form regular fieges, but are moſt fit for ſudden 

excurſions, 8 

Their horſes, on which they principally rely, are ſmall, 
but hardy, inured to fatigue, and ſure-footed. Many 
of the men have muſquets; but they are very indifferent 
ones, and moſt of them match · locks: but their chief 
dependance is on their ſwords and targets; the former 
are of an admirable temper, and the men, who are well 
trained in the exerciſe of them, look with great con- 
tempt on thoſe N by our ſhips from Europe. 

Their targets are perfectly round, and rife in the mid- 
dle almoſt to a point ; they are hard, ſmooth, light, and 
well varniſhed ; they will therefore cafily turn a piſtol 
ball, and at ſome diſtance ' the ball of a muſquet. 
They have likewiſe among them excellent archers and 
ſlingrs. 

heir food is extremely portable, a little rice, and 3 

leathern flaſk for water, is all they require, ſo r_y 

older 


— 
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er carries his own allowance : the olkcers themſelves 
_ better diet, eſpecially —__ expeditions, 
which are conducted with great addreſs and amazing 
1 uſually keeps his court, or more pro- 
ly head military quarters, at the fort of Raree in the 


mountains of Decan, ſaid to be the moſt impregnable I. 


in the world, it being fortified with a mound of 
Po high rocks, ſo ſteep, 2 to be only acceſſible by one 
narrow path ; and has this advantage, that the land thus 
incloſed is ſufficient to produce grain enough for the 
maintenance of the —_— and beſides great quantities 
of corn are conſtantly kept in the magazine there. A 
{ſmall number of men is ſufficient to defend this natural 
fortreſs againſt the greateſt armies that can be brought 
againſt it, as all the paſſes and defiles leading to it through 
the mountains are extremely narrow and rugge 3 

Here the mar- rajah uſually reſides with a kind of mili- 
tary court, compo ed of his generals and officers, in all 
the ſtate of a ſovereign prince; but both he and his cour- 
tiers are ſo entirely engroſſed by —y aperations, that 
they are extremely incurious with reſpect to the arts, ma- 
nufactures, and rarities of the Europeans. It would be 
in vain to ſhew them any of thoſe exquiſite pieces of 
workmanſhip which are produced by our artiſts ; they 
would indeed out of civility praiſe them with an air of 
careleſs indifference ; but have ſo little taſte, that though 
no people are fonder of adorning their women with rich 
jewels, yet they would prefer thoſe of their own work- 
men's comparatively coarſe and clumſy ſetting, to thoſe of 
our greateſt artiſts. 

Theſe people, from time immemorial, have had ſettle- 
ments to the north of Delhi, great part of which they 
ſtill poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven from thence 
by Aurengzebe, that he employed above twenty years to 
reduce them in their new ſettlement in the mountainous 
parts of the Decan. Ever ſince they have carried on con- 
tinual wars with the Moguls, ſubahs and nabobs, and have 
made innumerable treaties of peace, which they only ob- 
ſerve while it ſuited their intereſt. 


S$S 3 CT. xx, 


0 8 is the Pirate, with an Account off the Conqueſt of bis 
f a0 Deminions by the ale. 


S the fame of Angria has ſpread all over Europe, 
| and as he has given great diſturbance to all the na- 
tions who have traded to India, it is proper that ſome ac- 
count ſhould be given of ſo formidable an enemy, that the 
Engliſh reader may ſee by what means a ſmall neſt of 
pirates eſtabliſhed a little empire, and how the dominions 
acquired by thoſe peſts of ſociety were conquered by the 
bravery of our troops. | 5 

' About an hundred years ago Conojee Angria, from 
being a private Marattah, roſe to be general and admiral 
under the Saha Raja in his wars with the admiral of the 
Mogul; and being afterwards made governor of a ſmall, 
rocky, well fortified iſland, named Severndroog, ſeized 
many of the veſlels he had formerly commanded, and 
with theſe began to commit acts of piracy, but confined 
| himſelf to this iſland, till, by repeated ſucceſſes, he became 
more formidable. The Marattahs were alarmed, but as 
he had taken moſt of their fleet, they were unable to at- 
tack him in this iſland, and therefore erected three forts 
upon the main, within leſs than point-blank ſhot of his 
little territory, which was only about a mile in circum- 
ference. They flattered themſelves that, by means of 
theſe forts, they ſhauld reduce him to obedience ; but he 
being ſuperior to his countrymen in ſkill and bravery, at- 
tacked and took ſeveral of their ſea- ports, and at length 
extended his conqueſts on the ſea coaſt near ſixty leagues 
in length, in which ſpace were ſeveral commodious har- 
bours, He alſo in ſome places extended his conqueſt 
twenty miles, and in others thirty, into the country, all 
which he ſecured by building ſmall forts that com- 
manded all the narrow paſſes. 85 

His ſucceſſors increaſed their ſtrength by entertaining 
every deſperate fellow they could ſeduce 'from the Eu- 
ropean ſettlements, and became ſo powerful, that the 
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Marattahs agreed to conclude a peace with them, on con- 
dition of their acknowledging the ſovereignty of the 
Raja, and paying him an annual tribute. They now 
made very confiderable captures, and not only took ſeveral 
India ſhips richly laden from the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch, but had the preſumption to attack commodore 
iſle in the Vigilant, of fixty-four guns, the Ruby of fifty 
guns, and ſeveral other ſhips in company; and the Dutch 
ſuffered ſo much, that about twenty years ago they ſent ſeven 
armed ſhips from Batavia, and two bomb — with 2 
number of land- forces, and attacked Geriah, the principal 
fortreſs but without ſucceſs. 

Angria now threw off his allegiance to the Marattahs; 
upon which their chief ſent ambaſſadors to remonſtrate 
with him; but he was ſo far from regarding them, that 
he ordered the ears and noſcs of theſe ambaſſadors to be 
cut off, The Marattahs, exaſperated at this inſult, me- 
ditated his ruin, and made repeated application to the 
governor and council at Bombay to aſſiſt them with 
their ſhips. | 2 

The piracies of Angria's ſucceſſors, who being of his 
family bore his name, ſtill greatly annoyed not only the 
natives both by ſea and land, but all European and 
Mooriſh ſhips, and our Eaſt India company was at the 
conſtant expence of a marine force at Bombay to prutect 
their trade; they therefore made ſome attempts to deſtroy 
theſe pirates, but without ſucceſs, till the year 1755, 
whem commodore James, commander in chief of the 
company's marine force in India, failed from Bombay in 
the ProteQor of forty-four guns, with the Swallow of 
ſixteen guns, and Viper * Triumphant bomb-veſlels, 
and in the month of April attacked and reduced fix of 
Angria's forts; he likewiſe took or deſtroyed fifteen 
armed veſſels in their harbours. One of theſe forts, Se- 
verndroog, was the ſtrongeſt belonging to him, Geriah 
excepted, and was, as related above, that which firſt gave 
independency to his anceſtors. 

In November following the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral.Watſon arrived at Bombay, where 


they found lieutenant-colonel Clive who had lately landed 


on the iſland, with three companies of the king's artil- 
lery from England. He was ſent out with a deſign of 
acting in conjunction with the Marattahs, * the 
French in the Carnatic and Decan; but finding that a 
truce had been agreed upon by that nation, and perhaps 
partly excited by Mr. James's late ſucceſs, it was judged 
proper by admiral Watſon, Mr. Bourchier, governor of 
Bombay, colonel Clive, &c. that the ſea and land forces, 
united with the Marattahs, ſhould attempt the deſtroying 
Angria's piratical ſtate, 


he troops, conſiſting of about three hundred Eu- 
ropeans, three hundred Topaſſes, and three hundred 


Sepoys, being put on board the king's and company's 
ſhips, the whole fleet ſailed from — 4 the ſeventh of 
Ferbruary 1756, and came to an anchor in Geriah road 
on the eleventh following. 5 | 
The day of their arrival before Geriah, the admiral 
ſummoned the fort to ſurrender ; to which he was an- 
ſwered that they were reſolved to defend themielves to 
the laſt extremity. The next morning, however, ſeveral 
of Angria's relations came on board the admiral's ſhip, 
and Jefired to have a few days allowed them to give their 
anſwer, which was refuſed; and between one and t- 
o'clock in the afternoon the ſquadron weighed anchor, 
and ſtood in with a light breeze, in two coloumns for 
Geriah harbour, The outſide column was led in by the 
King's Fiſher ſloop, captain Henry Smith; and conſiſted 
of the Revenge, Bombay Grab, Guardian; and the bomb- 
ketches, Drake, Warren, Triumph, V iper, and Diſpatch. 
The Bridgwater, Capt. Martin, led the line of battle 
ſhips, — of the Tyger, capt. Latham, Kent, ad- 
miral Watſon, and captain Speke; Cumberland, admiral 
Pocock, and captain John Harriſon; Saliſbury, captain 
Thomas Knowler; and the Protector, commodore James, 
and captain Morgan, a ſhip of forty- four guns belonging 
to the Eaſt-India company. By which wiſe diſpoſition, 
acording to the orders which the admiral iſſued, each line 
of battle ſhip covered a bomb-ketch, and protected the 
column of ſtnaller veſſels from the fire of the enemy. 
The Drake, Warren, Triumph, Viper, and Diſpatch 
bomb-veſſels, were under the direction of Captain T ovey, 
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f his majeſty's train of artillery ; and the Marattah gal- 
of his 3 7 


livats _ 
n-Hhot. . 
e The en ent began about two, by the enemy firing 
on the King's-fiſher ; which ſhe and the Revenge ſoon 
returned. In leſs than a quarter of an hour, being til] 
under ſail, the admiral made the general ſignal to engage. 
At half after ſeven, Colonel Clive, with the troops 
under his command, left the ſhips, in order to land at the 


moſt convenient place to the eaſtward of the fort; and at 


about a quarter after nine, the Colonel made two falſe 
fires, to ſhew that he was ſafely landed, and that the 
troops which had been obſerved on the hill were our Mar- 
rattah allies. The bomb-veſſels continued throwing 
ſhells into the fort till day-light, when the admiral order- 
ed all the line of battle ſhips to warp in as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible, that they might be ready to batter in breach as ſoon 
as he ſhould throw out the ſignal; and in that caſe he 
commanded them to make uſe of their lower deck guns 
only, unleſs their upper ones ſhould afterwards be found 
neceſſary to ſilence any fire which might chance to be 
made by the enemy. An officer was then ſent with a flag 


of truce to the governor, and with a ſecond ſummons to 


ſurrender the fort. He ſoon came back with the gover- 
nor's refuſal ; upon which all the ſhips immediately warp- 
ed within a cable's length of the fort in three fathom and 
a quarter water, and the ſignal was thrown out to renew 
the attack. This was done with ſo much ſpirit, that 
about two o'clock a magazine in the fort blew up, and 
about four, a flag was hung out as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, 
Upon this the admiral ſent Lieutenant Richard King to 
demand an immediate entrance into the fort for the king's 
troops, and that the Britiſh flag ſhould be hoiſted on one 
of the baſtions. A little before five, the lieutenant 
returned with an account, that the governor conſented to 
the hoiſting Engliſh colours, that he was willing to admit 
| five or fix of our men that evening, and that the enſuing 
morning he would ſurrender the place. This anſwer not 
being deemed ſatisfactory, we once more renewed- our 


fire; but at a quarter after five, they again thought proper | 
to hang out the fla of capitulation, and all hoſtilities 


ceaſed. Colonel Clive, who, from the time he diſem- 


er ſmall veſſels formed a third line out of | 


| which ſtood ready to guſh from his eyes. 
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plied, © that from henceforward they muſt look upon him 
«© as their father and their friend.” Upon which the 
youngeſt child, a boy of about fix years old, ſobbing ſaid 
«© Then you ſhall be my father ;”” and immediately took 
the admiral by the hand, and called him “ father,” This 
action of the child's was ſo very affecting, it quite over. 
powered that brave, that good man's heart, and he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of turning from the innocent 
youth for a while, to prevent the falling of thoſe tears, 
Orme's Hiftory 
of India. Tves's Voyage from England to India. 
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SECT. XXXIV, 


Of the City of V1s1ayouR, or Viſapore ; and a partcular De- 
ſcription of Goa, the Capital of the Portugueſe Settlements 


in India. 


bony is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name, to the eaſt of the territory conquered from 
Angria. It is ſituated in ſeventeen degrees forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, on the banks of the river Mendeva : 
the city is very large, and ſurrounded with high walls, 
and authors repreſent it as being defended by a thouſand 
pieces of cannon. Without the walls, which are two 
leagues in circumference, are five ſpacious ſuburbs, 
which render the whole circuit five leagues. The king's 
palace is in the middle of the town, from which it is 
ſeparated by a double ditch, and is three miles in cir- 
cumference. The houſes are only built of ftraw and 
reeds, and the doors ſo ſmall that one muſt ſtoop to 
enter them. This kingdom was formerly tributary to the 


| emperor, and greatly oppreſſed by heavy exactions. The 


inhabitants are ſome of them goldſmiths, others work in 


braſs, wood, cotton, or ſilk, which they ſend abroad to 


foreigners, or ſel] to thoſe who come thither to buy 
them. Others trade in diamonds, pearls or lace ; and 
though they ſell their goods dear, few acquire a fortune, 

On returning back to the coaſt we come to Goa, which 
formerly belonged to the ſame kingdom, and is the firſt 
place of conſequence to the ſouth of the dominions lately 


barked with the troops, had been making his approaches 
by land, and had greatly annoyed the enemy with his 
cannon, then came on board the admiral's ſhip, bringing 
with him an officer from the fort with articles of capitu- 


in the poſſeſſion of Angria. 
Goa, the metropolis of the Portugueſe dominions in 
India, is ſituated in an iſland about twelve miles long 


and fix broad, in fifteen degrees, twenty minutes north 
lation. Theſe were preſently agreed to by the two ad- latitude, and in ſeventy-three degrees twenty minutes 


mirals and colonel ; and an Engliſh officer was ſent in 'to | eaft longitude from London. This iſland is encompaſſed 
take poſſeſſion of the fort, and to hoiſt Engliſh colours. by a ſalt water river, which falls into the ocean with 
Preſently afterwards the captains Forbes and Buchanan | two mouths a few leagues below the town, where it 
were detatched with fixty men to ſee the garriſon lay | forms a very commodious harbour capable of receiving 
down their arms; and on the fourteenth, at ſun-riſing, ſhips of the largeſt ſize, which lie within a mile of 
the colonel and the whole army marched into the place, | the city. The ſhore of the iſland next the river is 
Thus at the expence of no more than twenty men killed | adorned with noble ſtructures, as churches, caſtles, and 
and wounded, the important fortreſs of Geriah fell into | gentlemen's houſes. | 
the hands of the Engliſh, in which the victors found two | The houſes of the city are large, and their out-ſides 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, ſix mortars, an im- magnificent, they being all built with ſtone, but are 
menſe quantity of ſtores and ammunition : one hundred | poorly furniſhed within ; and their ſtreets are cleaner than 
thouſand pounds ſterling in filver rupees, and about thirty | the tops of their houſes, where they do all their occa- 
thouſand more in valuable effects. By this conqueſt too, | fions. The city contains a- large, neat, and rich cathe- 
the notoriouſly infamous Angria was entirely ruined, and | dral, with twenty-ſeven churches and convents, a very fine 
his whole country, which extended four degrees of lati- | hoſpital well endowed and richly adorned, the houſe of 
tude along the coaſt, was taken from him, He himſelf W and other public buildings. | 
eſcaped our hands, having left the fort two or three days he eſtabliſhed religion is that of 3 the profeſſors 
before it was attacked; the government of which he com- | of which are the moſt zealous bigots in the world. The 
mitted to one of his wife's brothers, under whoſe care alſo | court of inquiſition proceeds with the greateſt ſeverity 
he put his two wives and both his children, againſt all whom the mercileſs inquiſitors ſuſpect of be- 
Admiral Watſon, ſoon after the reduction of the place, | ing guilty of hereſy, The victims of their cruelty, in- 
took an opportunity of viſiting theſe unfortunate captives ; | ſtead of being Jews, of which there are not a ſufficient 
and the interview between them was beyond meaſure af- | number, have been moſtly taken out of the body of In- 


fecting. Upon his entering their houſe, the whole family | dian Chriſtians ; for its familiars or emiſſaries have their 
made a grand ſalaam, or reverential bending of their 


bodies, touching the very ground with their faces, and 
ſhedding floods of tears. The admiral deſired them to be 
comforted; adding, “that they were now under his pro- 
tection; and that no kind of injury ſhould be done them.“ 
They then again made the ſalaam. The mother of An- 
gria, though ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies of 
' goodneſs and humanity, yet could not help crying out, 
that the people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her daughters 
« no huſband, the children no father!“ The admiral re- 


eyes particularly on the converts, or their deſcendants, eſpe- 
cially if any of them are become rich, and will afford a 
handſome confiſcation to that holy tribunal : but though 
the ſeverity of the inquiſition ſtrikes an awe both into 
the clergy and the laity, many Gentoos are ſuffered to 
dwell in the city, where they are tolerated on account of 
their being more induſtrious than the Portugueſe Chriſ- 
tians ; but the mercantile part of them are very liable to 
be inſulted ; for it is even dangerous for them to refuſe 
letting the Portugueſe have their goods, or to aſk for 
theic 


| 
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their money when it is due, for fear of the baſtinado, and 
ſometimes worſe conſequences. This neceſſarily renders 
the circulation of trade very inconſiderable. 3 
The clergy of Goa are extremely numerous and illi- 
terate. Captain Hamilton ſays he ſtood on a little hill 
near the city, and counted near eighty churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries within his view; and he was in- 
formed, that in the city and in its diſtricts, which ex- 
tend twenty miles along the coaſt of the continent, and 
fifteen miles within land, there are at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand monks and churchmen, who live idly and luxuri- 
ouſly on the labour of the miſerable laity, for here the ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion of the domineering clergy arc infup- 
portable. | 


The firſt, or grand inquiſitor is always a ſeculiar prieſt, 


who pretends to have the ſole privilege of being carried 
on a palanquin, and is treated with much greater reſpect 
than even the biſhop, or the viceroys. His authority ex- 
tends over all perſons, both eccleſiaſtics and. laymen, 
except the archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is always 1 
biſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who repreſent 
him ; but he may cauſeeven theſe to be arreſted, and be- 
gin their proceſs, after he has informed the court of Por- 
tugal of the crimes laid to their charge. ; 

Somerepreſent the walls that encompals the city as twelve 
miles round, including within this ſpace ſeveral fields and 

ardens. Within a muſquet ſhot of the bar is the Black 
— and about a mile within it is a OG cloſe to 
the ſea, on a ſmall promontory, called Nos Senhor de 
Cabo, and oppoſite to it, on a little hill, which com- 
mands that fide of the river, is another fort. Without 
that is the Aguada, with a fort on the top of it, and 
ſeveral batteries at the foot of the high grounds. In the 
caſtle is a large lanthorn for a light-houſe to direct ſhipping 
into the road, when about the beginning of September, 
the land is obſcured by thick clouds. The harbour, in 
ſhort, is ſo well defended by forts and large batteries, 
that it is the ſtrongeſt in India, | 

The ifland produces little corn, but has ſome excellent 
fruits, and the mangoes, in particular, are ſaid to be the 
Jargeſt, and moſt delicious of any in the world. 

The moſt ſingular vegetable in the iſland is called the 
ſorro w ful tree, becauſe it flouriſhes only in the night. At 
ſun-ſet no flowers are to be ſeen, and yet half an hour after 
itis quite full of them. They yield a ſweet ſmell, but the 
ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, than ſome of 
them fall off, and others cloſe up; and thus it continues 
flowering in the night during the whole year. It is near] 
as large as the prune-tree, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the orange. The people commonly plant them in the 
courts of their houſes, in order to have the advantage of 
their ſhade and ſmell. 

The Portugueſe of this city are ſaid to be idle, luſtful, 
and ſo generally tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, that it 
is thought no diſgrace. 

The chief inhabitants of the iſland are always attend- 
ed by ſlaves holding umbrellas to ſhade them from the 
ſun. The women load themſelves with jewels, and 
roſaries of gold and filver, bracelets of gold, pearl neck- 
laces, lockets, and pendants of diamonds. Their ſhifts 
reach only to their waifts, over which they wear a cloſe 
Jacket and a petticeat. They have very rich ſlippers, but 
wear no ſtockings. Their ſhape and features are agree- 
able, but their cloſe confinement, whenever they are ſuf- 
fered to appear, gives them a very {tiff and baſhful air. 
Their chief diverſion is ſinging and playing on the lute, 
and their principal buſineſs is making confections, pickles, 
ſours, ragouts, olios, and other diſhes, in which the 
are very expert. But they ſeldom fit at table when a 
ſtranger dines with their huſbands. As to their children 
they are ſuffercd to run about naked till they are aſhamed 
of it themſelves. | 

All butcher's meat is prohibited, except pork, on ac- 
count of the leanneſs of their cattle, which, when killed, 
the fleſh reſembles carrion. Green fruit and roots in 
their proper ſeaſons, with a little bread and rice, are 
their principal diet; but in all ſeaſons they re- 
pale themſelves with candied and preſerved fruits ; their 

read is extremely fine. They have great plenty of hogs 
and fowl, and ſome pigeons ; but the clergy feed moſtly 
on fiſh, which are ſcarce, though the ſea is ſo near, and 


I A, 


none muſt preſume to buy them till they are firſt ſerved? 
ſo that what comes to the ſhare of the laity is generally 
ſtale, All the wine drank here is brought from Portugal, 
except that of the palm, which, together with the water, 
are the only liquors drank in the country, except arr-ck. 
The ſoldiers, fiſhermen, peaſants, and handicraftſmen 
feed on a little rice boiled in water, with a ſmall quantity 
of ſalt-fiſh, or pickled fruits, and are glad of fair-water. 
The laity arc generally lean and feeble ; and it is ſaid to 


be very uncommon to ſee a fat man who does not belong 
to the church, | 
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SECT. XXXY. 


Of the Port of CARwaR, the Kingdim of BiSNAGAR, ths 
Province of Ganara, with the Ports of Onoar, Batacels, 
Barcelor, Mangelor, Cananer, and Tillicherry. ; 


HIRTY-SIX miles to the ſouth of Goa is Carwar, 
where the Engliſh have a factory, and a ſmall fort, 
with two baſtions and ſome cannon, The factory is ſituat- 
ed on the ſouth ſide of a bay, that has a river capable of 
receiving ſhips of three hundred tons burthen, and is oppo- 
lite a pleaſant iſland well-ſtocked with game. There are 
in this factory a chief and council to manage the com- 
pany's trade, | 
The vallies around the town abound with corn and 
pepper, which is by ſome eſteemed the beſt in the Indies. 
In the woods on the mountains are tygers, wolves, mon- 
kies, wild hogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of bees of a 
ſurpriſing ſize, | 
The woods alſo abound with wild peacocks, and other 
birds, among which are a ſpecies of the ſize of a pigeon, 
called bill-birds, on account of the largeneſs of their bills, 
which are of ſeveral forms and colours, and make exccl- 
lent powder-flaſks, | 
Mr. Hamilton informs us, that he was once here in the 
woods with his fuzee, when a ſmall rain filling, happen- 
ed to damp his powder, which was only wrappcd in paper. 
His gun being thus rendered uſeleſs, he ſtruck into a {oot 
path, that led from the mountain to the factory; but be- 
fore he had gone far he eſpied a very large tyger in the 
ſame path, with his face towards him. The tyger, on 
ſeeing him, ſquatted with his belly to the ground, and 
wagging his tail, crawled lowly to meet him. Our au- 
thor, thinking it in vain to fly, walked leiſurely forward, 
| till coming within ten yards of him, he clubed his piece, 
and made all the noiſe h could to frighten him, on 
which the beaſt ruſhed into a thicket, and le. ving the path 
free, Mr. Hamilton eſcaped with no other harm than be- 
ing greatly terrified, | 
As the chief of the Engliſh factory is uſually much 
eſteemed, he ſeldom goes a hunting without being accom- 
panied by moſt of the people of diſtinction in the neigh- 
bourhood, attended by their ſervants well armed, and 
with hautboys, trumpets, and drums. The men with 
fire arms place themſelves at convenient diſtances along 
the ſkirts of a hill or wood, while others being ſent with 
loud muſic to rouze the game, ſpread themſelves for a mile 
or two, and on .a ſignal given, ſtrike up at once, and 
march towards the place where the muſqueteers attend; 
when the wild inhabitants of the woods, aſtoniſhed at 
the unuſual noiſe fly before the muſic, and fall into the 
ambuſcade, where many of them are killed. 
About two hundred miles to the eaſt of Carwar, and in 
thirteen degrees twenty minutes north Jl-titude, is the 
city of Biſnagar, which isalſo called Narſing, and Chanda- 
gri. This city, which is the capital of Biſnagar, is built 
on the ſummit of a high mountain, and encompaſſed with 
three walls, the outermoſt of which is ſaid to be above 
nine miles round. The palace of the prince is 
lofty, ſpacious, and ſurrounded with large and deep 
ditches. None are ſuffered to enter the fortreſſes without 
his expreſs permiſſion. He allows Europeans and other 
ſtrangers, to paſs ſome days in the city in the quality of 
travellers; but none are permitted to ſettle there for the 
ſake of trade. However many have ſtaid long enough to 
inform us, that there is no place in the Indies, where 
juſtice is ſo impartially adminiſtered. 
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A SYSTEM OF 
The king of Biſnagar calls himſelf king of kings, and 


huſband of a thouſand wives; and has ſometimes made 
war to maintain theſe ridiculous titles. He has ſeveral 
fortified towns, but his cannon is ſaid to be only formed 
of thick plates of iron, firmly joined together and ſtrength- 
ened like butts with iron hoops, 

Still farther to the ſouth is the province of Canara, Its 
mot northerly part is Onoar, which has a river of ſuch 
depth as to admit ſhips of two or three hundred tans bur- 
then. Here is an ancient caſtle built by the Portugueſe, 
when they were lords of the coaſt of India; but the na- 
tives blocked them up in the caſtle, till hunger forced 
them to ſurrender. 

This is ſaid to be the country in which the cuſtom of 
the widows burning themſelves on the funeral- pile of their 
huſbands was firſt introduced, and where it is ſtill prac- 
tiſed ; but the manner in which it is performed we have 
alrcady deſcribed in Sect. Xl. page 192. 

The country of Canara is utually governed by a fe- 
male, who keeps her court at a town called Baydour, two 
days journey from the ſea, ſhe may marry whom ſhe 
pleaſes, but her huſband never obtains the title of raja, 
though it is beſtowed on her eldeſt lon : but, while ſhe 
lives, neither her huſband nor her ſons have any thing to do 
with the affairs of government; nor is {he under an 
obligation to burn herſelf when her huſband dies, 

The peop 
juſtice and humanity, that robbery and murder arc hard- 
ly ever heard of among them, and a ſtranger may pals 
through the country with the utmolt ſafety, However, 
no man is permitted to ride either on an elephant, an 
horſe, or a mule, except the officers of {tate and fol- 
diers ; but others ate allowed to ride on buffaloes and 
oxen; nor are any permitted to have umbrellas carried 
over them by their ſervants ; but if they are incom- 
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moded by the ſun or the rain, they themſelves muſt | 


carry them ; but in every other reſpect their liberty is not 
reſtrained. 
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a ſtrong fort; but in 1660 the Dutch took it, and having 
added a large curtain, with two royal baſtions, demoliſhid 


the Portugueſe town, | 

Tellict.erry is ſituated farther to the ſouth, and here 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company have a factory pretty well 
fortified with ſtone walls and cannon. - The town is ſitu- 
ated at the back of the fort, and is alſo encompaſled with 
a ſtone wall, The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the 
Gentoos ; but there are a few black Chriſtians who live 
under the protection of the factory, and ſome of thein 
ſerve for ſoldiers in the garriſon, 
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SECT. XXXVI. 


A Deſcription of the remaining Part f the Peninſula of India, 
particularly the Kingdom and City of CALICUT. f Ancary 
able Method of mating Mur in the D:minions of the Raja 
of Sarimpatam. Of the City of Cranganor ; with a par- 
ticular Account of Cochin, the Capital of the Dutch Settle- 
ments on the Coaſt of Malabar ; and of the Fews ſettled 
there, Of Anjengo, and ſome remarkable Circamſlances re- 


lating to the Zucen of ATTINGA, and the Government of 
that State. | 


y 
ALIC CT is the capital of a conſiderable kingdom 


le here pay ſuch obedience to the Jaws of 


to the ſouth of Tellicherry, and is ſituated in eleven 
degrce twenty-one minutes, Its fovereign bears the title 
of Zamorin, or Samorin, which ſignifies emperor, and 
is the moſt powerful of all the Malabar princes ; for ſome 
ſay he is able to bring an hundred thouſand men into 
the field. The country abounds in pepper, cocoa-trees, 
ſandal-wood, iron-wood, and timber for building: it 
alſo produces cotton and precious ſtones, This country 
is famous for producing cotton-cloth, which from the 
name of this country is called callicoe, of which immenſe 
quantities have been exported from thence to almoſt all 
parts of the world, There are alſo here monkies of an 


The next port to the ſouthward of Onoar is Batacala, | extraordinary ſize, which jump from tree to tree with 
where are the remains of a large city that ſtands on a fmall | ſurprizing agility. 


river about four miles from the ſea, The country pro- 


Some authors ſay, when a Samorin marries he muft 


duces a conſiderable quantity of pepper, and the Engliſh | not cohabit with his bride till the namboury, or chief 
company had formerly a factory there ; but about the | prieſt has enjoyed her, for which that prieſt receives five 


year 1670 an Engliſh ſhip which come to trade there 
having a fine Engliſh bull-dog, the chief of the factory 
begged him of the captain. Soon after the ſhip had ſail- 
ed, the factory, which conſiſted of eighteen perſons, go- 
ing 2 hunting, unfortunately took the bull-dog with 
them, and paſſing through the town, the dog ſeized a 
cow and killed her. The prieſts, greatly enraged at this 
profanation, incited the mob to revenge the ſacred animal, 
which they did by murdering the hole factory, but 
ſome of the natives, who were friends to the Engliſh, 
dug a large grave and bured them all in it. Afterwards 
the chief of the Engliſh factory cauſed a ſtone to be placed 
over the grave, on which was this inſcription, © This is 
de the burial-place of John Beſt, and ſeventeen other 
« Engliſhmen, who were facrificed to the fury of a mad 
&« pricſthood, and an enraged mob.” After this the En- 
eliſh never ſettled there, though they frequently go thither 
to buy pepper. | | 

The next town to the fouthward is Barcelor, which is 
ſituated on the banks of a broad river about four miles 
from the fea, and an hundred and thirty miles ſouth of 
Goa. The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, have factories 
here ; and here the Portugueſe obtain ſupplies of rice, and 
in return, ſell the inhabitants horſes, dates, pearls, and 
other merchandize of the produce of Arabia. 

The next ſea-port town towards the ſouth is Man- 
galor, which is one of the moſt conſiderable places in the 
kingdom, and is ſituated in thirteen degrees north le- 
titude. It has an excellent road for ſhips to anchor in 
while the rainy ſeaſon lafts, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade, 

Cananor is a large maritime town in a kingdom of the 
ſame name, and is ſituated in twelve degrees north lati- 
tude : it has a very large and ſafe harbour, The Dutch 
have a fort here of conſiderable extent, and at the bottom 
of the bay is a town independant of the Dutch, whole 
prince can bring twenty thouſand men into the field, 
This place formerly belonged to the Portugueſe, who had 


— 


j 


hundred crowns ; and, if he pleaſes, he may have her 
company for three nights, becauſe the firſt fruits of her 
| nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to the God ſhe wor- 
| thips. The naires, or nobles, who marry a maid, alſo 
pay the clergy for doing them the ſame favour, Here the 
daughters of the naires axe allowed to marry a number 
of huſbands ; but of this cuſtom we have already given 
a particular account in Sect. XI. 

The city of Calicut is ſaid to be three leagues in cir- 
cuit ; but is not encompaſſed by a wall. It is ſuppoſed 
| to contain ſix thouſand houſes, moſt of which are placed 

at a ſufficient diſtance from one another to allow each a 
garden. A merchant may here purchaſe a houſe for 
twenty crowns, and thoſe of the common people ſeldom 
colt more than two, they are indeed only built of very 
large bricks dried in the fun, and do not exceed ſeven or 
eight feet in height, 

This was the firſt place at which the Portugueſe landed 
in 1498, when ＋ firſt diſcovered India, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, In 1714, the Samorin, quar- 
| reiling with the Dutch, they carried on the war, till they 

obliged him to conſent toallow them ſeven per cent. on all the 
pepper exported out of his country for ever. This war 
was a great loſs to the chief of the Engliſh factory at 


| Calicut, who had annually fold five hundred or a thou- 


ſand cheſts of opium into the inland countries ; but by 
the agreement made at the peace, that trade alſo fell into 
the hands of the Dutch. The Engliſh, however, ſtill 
export from this place what pepper and Indian goods 
they can procure, The French have an inconſiderable 

factory here. | 
The princes and chiefs of the Malabar dominians, and 
particularly the Samorin of Calicut, on extraordinary 
occaſions, make entertaininents, to which the whole 
country is invited ; but the expence rather ariſes from 
the quantity than the quality of the proviſions, which 
chiefly conſiſt of rice, the grain called dholl, with the 
ſauce of turmezx, cocoa nut, and other vegetables, all 
which 
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which are exceeding cheap; and their only liquor is 
pure water. Theſe entertainments are literally cram- 
ming matches : for it is not unuſual for ſome of the gueſts, 
tempted by this food being at free-coſt, to over-charge 
their ſtomachs ſo as to die under it. This, ſays Mr. 
Groſe, is treated as a matter of pleaſantry; and when 
they would celebrate the magnificence of one of theſc 
feaſts, they do it by telling the number that burſt 
at it. 


On the back of the Samorin's dominions, and conti- 


uous to them, is the country of the raja of Sarimpatam, | the little kingdom of Cranganor; when one fan. ily among 


which is ſaid to have beem never yet ſubdued. It has 
| been a conſtantly received law with theſe humane and 
equitable people, never to make any but a defenſive war, 
and even then not to kill a man though in battle; in- | 
ſtead of which they practiſe a ſingular method of fight- 
ing, which is attended with ſucceſs. Their warriors 
are trained up to a particular dexterity of cutting off the 
noſes of their enemies in an engagement; and the 
dread of incurring this deformity has proved ſufficient 
to keep neighbours not more martial than themſelves 
from diſturbing their tranquility, This, as the above 
ingenious author obſerves, reminds us of the celebrated 
ſtratagem of Julius Cæſar, at the battle of Pharſalia, 
who, riding round the ranks of his hardy veterans, di- 
rected them to aim at the faces of the young delicate 

tricians. | 

Still farther to the ſouth is Cranganor, which was 


poſſeſſed and fortified by the Portugueſe ſoon after their 
arrival in India; but the Dutch took it from them in Ja- 
nuary 1662. ; : 

Fourteen or fifteen miles farther to the ſouth is the city 
of Cochin, which is ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame 
name, in ten degrees north latitude. There are two 
towns of this name, called Old and New Cochin ; the 
former is ſituated up a river half a league from the ſea ; 
and, as the ſea has gained upon the land, the other is not 
now above an hundred paces from the ſhore. 

New Cochin was built by the Portugueſe, who adorn- 
ed it with ſeveral fine edifices, churches, and monaſteries, 
to which belong fine walks and pleaſant gardens. The 
jeſuits church and college faced the ſea-ſhore, and had A 
lofty ſteeple. The convent and church of the Auſtin 
friars ſtood upon the bank of the river. The cathedral 
was a noble piece of architecture; and the convent and 
church of the Dominicans were fine buildings, beautified 
with a double row of pillars of excellent ſtone. 

This city is ſo pleaſantly fituated, that the Portugueſe 
uſed to ſay, China is a country to get money in, and 
« Cochin a place to ſpend it in; for the great number of 
canals formed by the rivers and iflands make fiſhing and 
fowling very diverting, and the mountains are well ftored 
with game. 

The Dutch took this city about the year 1662, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral neighbouring princes ; the king of 
Cochin, in particular, who had been exaſperated at the 
inſolence of the Portugueſe, beſieged it with twenty thou- 
ſand men. The Engliſh had then a factory in the city, 
but were obliged to remove. It was then a mile and a 
half long ; but the Dutch immediately gave orders for de- 
moliſhing great part of the houſes, and ſeveral of the 
churches, in order to add to its ſtrength, and render the 
fortifications more regular, 

Old Cochin, in which the king reſides, has a bazar, 
or market, in which may be found the produce of the 
country, It is built on the banks of the river, and has 
ſeveral pagodas. 

This place is remarkable for having been formerly the 
ſeat of a Jewiſh government, that people being once fo 
numerous in this kingdom, that they amounted to above 
eighty thouſand families, which at preſent are reduced to 
about four thouſand, They have a ſynagogue about two 
miles from the city, in which are carefully kept their re- 
cords, engraved in Hebrew characters on copper plates, 
and can * their hiſtory from the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the preſent time. About the year 1695 M. 


Van Reede had an abſtract of their hiſtory tranſlated from 
the Hebrew into low Dutch. They declare that they 


are of the tribe of Manaſſes, a part of which was by the 
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| above haughty ccnqueror carried to the moſt eaſtern province 


of his large empite, which it ſeems extended as far as Cape 
Comorin; and, it is faid, they ſpent three years, from the 
time of their leaving Babylon, in travelling thither. On 
their entering Malabar they met with a friendly and 
hoſpitable reception; the inhabitants allowed them liber- 
ty of conſcience, the free ule of their reaſon, and of the 
power of exerting their induſtry. Hence they increaſed 
in number and in wealth, till, at length, either by their 
policy or their riches, or by both united, they obtained 


them being highly eſteemed for their wiſdom, power, 
and wealth, two oi their ſons were choſen by their el-- 
ders and ſenators to reign jointly over, the people. But 
concord, the ſtrongeſt band of ſociety, being ſoon broken, 
ambition took place, and one of the brothers inviting 
his colleague to a feaſt, quarrelled with him; and, bafely 
ſlaying him, reigned alone till the ſon of the deceaſed re- 
venged his tather's death, by killing the fratricide, and 
thus the ſtate fell again into a democracy, which till 
continues among the Jews ſettled there, But the lands 
have ſeveral ages ago returned back into the hands of the 
Malabars, and poverty and oppreſſion have induced many to 
apoſtatize. 

Farther to the ſouth is Anjengo, where the Engliſh 
have a fort, ſecured by the ſea on one fide, and a ſmall 
river on the other; but not a drop of water fit for drink- 
ing is to be had within leſs than three miles of the 
factory. 

This place is ſubje& to the queen of Attinga, who is 
the hereditary ſovereign of a ſmall territory. By the 
conſtitution of the country it muſt be always governed 
by a queen, It is againſt the law for her to marry ; but 
that heirefles of her blood may not be wanting, the may 
chooſe to admit whom, and as many as the pleaſes, to 
the honour of her bed; her ſeraglio is therefore generally 
compoicd of the handſomeſt young men of her court. 
The ſons have the rank of nobility, and none but the 
daughters have any title to the ſucceſſion. 

The cuſtom of the women not being allowed to cover 
any part of their breaſts, ſo generally practiſed in the 
countries of Malabar is here more 1igorcully obferved 
than in many other places; and we are informed by Mr. 
Groſe, that a woman of that country who had been ſome 
time in an European ſettlement, where ſhe had con- 
formed to the faſhion, continued the concealment of her 
breaſts ; but coming into the preſence of the queen, ſhe 
ordered them to be cut off, for daring to appear before 
her with ſuch a mark of diſreſpect to the eſtabliſhed man- 
ners of her country, 


To the ſouth of Anjengo is Tegapatan, where the 
Dutch have a ſettlement near Cape Comorin. 

Thus we have finiſhed our intended deſcription of In- 
dia in general, and of the principal ſettlements on the 
coaſt, and ſhall conclude with an obſervation from an 
ingenious author, that from ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms as have 
been juſt deſcribed, it ſeems natural to infer, that a bar- 
bariſm reigns among the Malabars equal to that of the 
ſavages of America; yet this is ſo far from being true, 
that they are diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs, and eſpe- 


cially by a ſhrewdnels in diſcerning their own intereſt, 


which thoſe who treat with them are ſure to expericace, 
Like moſt of the people of the eaſt they are grave, know 
perfectly well how to, keep up their dignity, and are 
great obſervers of ſilence, eſpecially in their public em- 


ployments, for they deſpiſe and diſtruſt all verboſeneſs 


in the management of affairs of ſtate, and their harangues 
are conciſe and pathetic. Thus two ambaſſadors being 
ſent by the naick of Madura to the king of Travancore, 
whoſe dominions are ſituated by thoſe of the Samorin, 
one of them making a long ſpeech, and the other pre- 
paring to reſume ir where the other had left off, he 
auſterely admoniſhed him in theſe words, Do not be 
long, life is ſhort.” | 

We have now completed our view of India, and ſhould 
next proceed to Perſia; but as we have already given an 
account of the iflands to the eaſt of Cape Comorin, we 


ſhall firſt give a conciſe account of that amazing cluſter 
of iſlands called the Maldives. 
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C HAP. XXIII. 


Of the MAL DIVIA ISLANDS. 


Of their Situation, Extent, Number, and Produce ; the Per- 
ſons and Manners of the Inhabitants. Mith a conciſe Ac- 
count of the Settlement of the Portugue/e there, and their 
Deſtruction. 


HE Maldives were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by 

the European navigators on their arrival in the In- 
dies. The moſt northern of them are reckoned fifteen 
leagues from Cape Comorin ; they extend from ſeven 
degrees twenty minutes north to one degree ſouth lati- 
tude - but are no where above thirty or thirty-five leagues 
broad. Within this ſpace are contained ſach a prodigi- 
ous multitude of little iſlands that their number cannot 
be fixed, The prince, who is ſovereign of them all, 
takes the title of ſultan of thirteen provinces and twelve 
thouſand iflands, There is doubtleſs ſome pride and great 
exaggeration in this pompous title, which ſtrongly ſavours 
of oriental vanity. 

In this multitude of little iſlands a great number are 
uninhabited. Some are only covered with herbs and tim- 
ber ; others have no verdure, and are nothing but mov- 
ing ſand : ſome of theſe laſt diſappear with the flux of the 
tide ; others are daily waſhed away ; and thoſe that have 
only trees and herbs are covered with crabs, large lob- 
ſters, and penguins, a ſpecies of birds as large as a gooſe, 
Not only the deſart iſlands, but thoſe which are habitable, 
are extremely ſmall, ſince Male, the moſt ſpacious of them, 
and the place of the king's reſidence, is no more than a 
league and an half in circumference, 

hey are divided into thirteen provinces, or diviſions, 
called by the inhabitants attolons ; and are ſeparated from 
each other by ſtreights, which either their narrowneſs, or 
the rocks and ſand- banks, render impaſſable to merchant- 
ſhips. Nature has in a ſurprizing manner fortified theſe 
iſlands againſt the rage of the impetuous torrents, by en- 
compaſſing them with rocks, which ſerve as a rampart, 
againſt which the waves daſh in vain : yet they have four 
openings oppoſite to each other, where the channels 
which croſs this long and narrow cluſter of iſlands ſerve 
them for harbours, according to the difference of the 
ſeaſons, 

As theſe iſlands are in the midſt of the torrid zone, it 
may be imagined that the heat is exceſſive. The days 
— nights are equal, and the nights are always extremel 
cool, and attended with a plentiful dew. his 3 
renders the heat of the day more ſupportable; and, as it 
refreſhes the earth, the vegetables thrive here as well as 
in temperate climates. . 

The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and laſts fix months. 
The fair weather begins in October, after which it never 
rains, and the wind is always at eaſt, till the approach of 
the rains. 

The ſoil is as fertile as can be defired, in ſuch things 
as it produces ; which are millet, pulſe of various kinds, 
and chieſly cocoa-nuts ; and, it is ſaid, that there is no 
country in the world where that fruit is ſo fine and plenti- 


lighted with the preſents he 


| 
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ful, and as this alone is ſufficient for all the neceſſarics or 
man, the expence of living in the Maldivia iflands is :}- 
moſt nothing. With the cocoa trees they build veſicls ut 
three hundred tons burthen, and from them have all their 
rigging. They alſo make oil of the fruit for their 
kitchens and lamps, Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates 
are no leſs plentiful here. The ſea alſo abounds with va- 
riety of fiſh ; and on the land are tortoiſes that have large 
and beautiful ſhells. Black and green amber are found 
here, and alſo black coral, and the ſhells called couries, 
or blackmoor's-teeth, which in many parts of the world 
ſerve inſtead of money. 

The Maldivians are a tractable people, eaſily dealt 
with. They are of an olive complexion, and ſmall cf 


ſtature, but well proportioned. Moſt of them go quite 


naked, except wearing a cloth about their waiſt; yet 
they are ſaid to excel in manufactures, and alſo in letters 
and the ſciences, moſt of the Eaſtern nations, and have 
particularly a very high eſteem for aſtronomy. They are 
beſides prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in the management of 
their naval veſſels, brave and courageous, expert in the 
uſe of arms, and there reigns amongſt them a well re- 
gulated police, The * are of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, and when one of them has made a voyage to Mecca 
he has the privilege of wearing a long beard as a ſign of 
his ſanctity. 

The king's revenue chiefly conſiſts in the fifth of the 
fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of what they can ſave 
from veſſels wrecked on their coaſts. The allurement of 
this ſort of gain has rendered them ſurprizingly dexterous 
in recovering goods from the bottom of the ſea. 

However, the ſmall profits to be made here is the rea- 
ſon why none but the Portugueſe have endeavourcd 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in theſe iſlands. They were dis- 
covered in 1507 by admiral Soarez, who concluded an 
alliance with the king of the country, which was con- 
firmed by Segueira, who, according to cuſtom, aſked 
leave to build a fortified magazine at Male ; which was 
granted without difficulty by the prince, who was de- 

had received, and hoped to 
derive great advantages from an union with a nation 
then ſo famous, Gomez erected the fort on the ſea-fide, 
of wood andearth ; he having neither ſtone nor lime to 
raiſe a more ſolid ſtructure. But this work was ſcarcely 
compleated, when truſting too much to the reputation 
of the Portugueſe, and to the friendſhip of the king, he 
ſhewed that he was diſpoſed to rule both over the fo- 
reigners and the natives of the country, and to give 
the law in matters of commerce. The Mahometans 
plotted ſecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud- 
denly, when he had only fifteen or twenty ſoldiers with 
him ; they killed him, and made themſelves maſters of 
the place. Thus the Portugueſe, by their own pride and 
folly, loſt that eſtabliſnment as quickly as they had ac- 
quired it. 
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SECT. I. 


Of its Name, Boundaries, Situation, and Extent. Its Pro- 
vinces, Climate, Rivers, and Minerals ; with a particular 
Account of the Springs of Naptha, found in Perſia. 


_—. 


ERSIA, according to the Poets, derived its name 

from Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs 
fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived from Paras, which 
ſignifies a horſeman, the Perſians being always celebrated 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip; but the name is too an- 
cient for us to receive any certain account of its origin, 
and it is to little purpoſe to give an account of the con- 
jectures of authors when all diſagree. 

This kingdom is bounded on the eaſt by the do- 
minions of the Mogul; on the north by Uſbec Tar- 
tary, the Caſpian ſea, and Circaſſia; on the ſouth by 
the Indian ocean and the Gulph of Perſia, or Baſſora; 
and on the weſt by the Turkiſh empire. This extenſive 
kingdom is ſituated between the twenty-fifth and forty- 
fifth degrees of north latitude, and between the forty-fifth 
and fixty-ſeventh degrees of eaſt longitude from the 
meridian of London. Its length and breadth 
is therefore nearly equal; and were not the 
north eaſt parts of Perſia divided from the north-weſt 
by the Caſpian ſea, the form of this country would 
be almoſt ſquare. However, it is twelve hundred miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and nearly as much from north to 
ſouth, 

This extenſive kingdom is divided into the following 
provinces : on the frontiers of India are Choraſan, part 
of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and Eſterabad 
Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bactria and Candahor ; 
and Sigiſtan, the ancient Drangiana. 

The ſouthern diviſion contains Makeran, Kerman, the 
ancient Gedroſha, and Farſiſtan, the ancient Perſia. 

The ſouth-weſt diviſion on the frontiers of Turky con- 
tain the provinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, Irac- 
Agem, the ancient Parthia, and Curdeſtan, part of ancient 

ria. 

he north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea 
and the frontiers of Turky in Aſia, contains the provinces 
of Aderbeitzen, the antient Media; Georgia, Gangea, 
and Dagiſtan, part of the antient Iberia and Colchis ; 
Ghilan, part of the antient Hyrcaniaz Shirvan, and 
Mazanderan. | 

The longeſt day in the ſouth of Perſia is thirteen hours 
and an half, and in the north above fiftcen hours. In 
2. country ſo extenſive the air and ſeaſons muſt ne- 
ceſſarily g very different : thus in the middle of the 
kingdom their winter begins. in November, and con- 
tinues till March, with ſevere froſts and ſifgw, great 
quantities of which fall on the mountains, but much 
leſs in the plains, From the month of March till May 
the wind is generally high, and from thence till Sep- 
tember they have a calm ſerene ſky without even a 
cloud. In the day-time the weather is pretty hot, but 
the refreſhing breezes that conſtantly blow in the morn- 
_ ings and evenings, as well as in the night, render the 
ſummer very tolerable, eſpecially as the nights are ten 
hours long. The air is ſo pure, and the ſtars ſhine with 
ſuch luſtre, that people uſually travel in the night ; and 
the air is ſo dry during the fair ſeaſon, that not the 
leaſt dew or moſture falls on any thing expoſed to the 
air, No country is more healthful than the heart of 
Perſia ; and the foreigners, who come there ſtrbag and 
robuſt, generally enjoy a conſtant ſeries of health ; but 
it is obſerved, . thoſe who are ſick at their arrival ſel- 
dom recover. 

In the ſouthern part of Perſia the air is very unhealth- 
ful in the ſpring and fall, but this is not the caſe in the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt ; the weather how- 
ever, is ſo very hot, that both natives and foriegners retire 
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to the mountains. 'The hot winds which blow from the 
eaſtward over long tracts of ſandy deſerts are extremely 
ſuffocating, and ſometimes a blaſt ſtrikes the traveller dead 
in an inſtant. The northern part of the Perſian domi- 
nions, particularly the provinces of Georgia, Shervan, 
and Aderbeitzen, though very dry and warm during the 
ſummer, is ſubject in the winter to ſtorms and tempeſts, 
and as ſevere a froſt for fix months together as any coun- 
tries on the continent in the ſame latitude : but theſe pro- 
vinces being very mountainous, there is frequently a ſur- 
priſing difference between the air on the north and ſouth 
ſides of the mountains, ſo that people in a few miles tra- 
vellifſg imagine themſelves in a different climate; but 
though thele mountains are cold, they are extreme! 
healthful, On the contrary, the flat countries of Ghilan 
and Mazenderan, which lie near the Caſpian ſea, are 
very damp and unhealthful; and the inhabitants arc 
obliged in ſummer to retire into the mountains, thcir 
water in the low grounds being foul and corrupted. 

It has been obſerved, that there is no country in the 
known world of ſo large an extent as Perſia that has fo 
few navigable rivers; tor in the heart of that kingdom 
there is not a fingle river that will carry a boat of any 
burthen, and in ſome parts a pcrion may travel ſeveral 
days without meeting with any water at all. Indeed the 
river Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, 
has a large ſtream; but none of its branches riſe in the 
Perſian dominions. The rivers Kur and Aras, anciently 
called the Cyrus and Araxes, which rite in the moun- 
tains of Ararat, and flow through Georgia, Shirvan, and 
Aderbeitzen, and, atter joining their ſtreams, fall into 
the Caſpian ſea, are much the moſt conſiderable rivers in 
the dominions of Perſia. There are, however, ſeveral 
{mall rivulets which fall from the mountains, and arc con- 
veyed to their principal cities, | 

As water is fo ſcarce, it is no where huſbanded better, 
nor have any people more ingenious methods of convey- 
ing it to their cities, the corn- fields, and gardens, This 
is a public affair, and there is an officer in every pro- 
vince to take care of the proper diſtribution of the waters, 
All their little rivulets and ſprings are turned to thoſe 
parts of the country where they are moſt wanted ; they 
alſo dig wells of a prodigious depth and breadth, out of 
which they draw the water with oxen with great leather 
buckets, which being empticd into ciſterns, is let out as 
occaſion requires for the ſervice of the country. The 
have Jikewiſe vaſt ſubterranean aqueducts, through which 
water is conveyed to places at the diſtance of twenty or 
thirty leagues. Theſe aqueduéts are two fathoms high, 
and arched with brick ; and at the diſtance of every twen- 
ty paces are holes, like wells, made for the more eaſy re- 
pairing them. _ | | 

As to the Perſian minerals, they have good mines of 
copper, iron, and lead; ſulphur and ſaltpetre are found 
in che mountains: they have alſo antimony and emery. 
There are plains, near twenty leagues over covered with 
ſalt, and others with ſaltpetre and alum. In ſome parts 
of Carmania the ſalt is ſaid to be ſo hard, that the poor 
people ule it inſtead of ſtone in building their cottages, 

In the province of Fars and Shirvan are found great 
quantities of bole-armonaic, and a marl uſed by the coun- 
try people inſtead of ſopc. 

In the iſland of Wetoy, in the Caſpian fea, are ſprings 
of black or dark grey naptha, which boil up higheſt when 
the weather is thick and hazy. This naptha frequently 
takes fire on the ſurface, and in great quantities runs in a 


flame into the ſea, to an almoſt incredibje- diſtance from 


the ſhore : but in clear weather the ſprings do not boil up 
above two or three fect. This oily ſubſtance in boiling 
over becomes of ſuch a conſiſtence, that by degrees it 
almoſt cloſes up the mouth of the ſpring; and ſometimes 
theſe mouths are cloſed up, and hillocks formed over them 


as black as pit”n ; but when they are ſtopped up in one 


LI 


place, 
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place, they break out in another, though ſome that have | 
not been long open form a mouth of eight or ten feet in 
diameter. 3 

This ſubſtance has a diſagreeable ſmell, and is chiefly 
uſed by the poor as we uſe oil in lamps, or to boil their 
proviſions, It burns beſt when mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes ; and, as they have great plenty of it, every 
family is well ſupplied. 

Their marble is either red, white, or black ; and ſome 
is veined with white and red. One ſort of it will ſplit 
into large flakes or tables, like ſlate; but the beſt, which 
comes Wa Tauris, is white mixed with green, and 1s 
almoſt as tranſparent as cryſtal. In the country about 
Tauris is alſo found the mineral azure ; but it is inferior 
to that brought from Tartary. The moſt valuable mines 
in Perſia are thoſe in which are found turquois- ſte ves, 


SECT. II. 


Of the Face of the Country. The Corn, Plants, Trees, Fruits» 
and Shrubs of Perſia ; particularly of the Senna Tree, the 
Tree that produces Manna; the Perſian Poppies, and tht 
Manner of extratting Opium from them; the Tree which 
yields Aſſafartida, and the Method by which it is obtained. 
Of the Beaſts of Burthen, particularly of the Perſian Ca- 
meli, Horſes, and Mules. The Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, 
and Fiſhes. 


HERE are few flowers, in the ſouth part 
of Perſia, exceffive heat being as deſtruQive to them 
as extreme cold ; but nothing can appear more beautiful 
than the fields of Hyrcania, where are groves of orange- 
tres, jeſſamines, and all the flowers known in Europe; 
and the eaſt parts of Perſia, called Mazenderan, is one 
continued parterre from Semptember to April, the whole 
country being covered with flowers ; and though this 1s 
their winter ſeaſon, it is alſo the beſt time for fruits. In 
the other months the heat is ſo intollerable, and the air of 
the plains ſo unhealthful, that the natives are obliged to 
retire to the mountains, In Media the fields produce 
ranunculuſes, anemonies, and tulips. About Iſpahan and 
ſome other towns, jonquils grow wild: they have alſo 
violets, lilies, daffodils, and pinks in their ſeaſon, and 
ſome flowers which laſt all the year round; but they 
have the greateſt quantity of roſes and lilies, and export a 
t deal of roſe water. | 

In the ſpring there is plenty of yellow and red gilly- 
flowers, and another red flower reſembling a clove; it is 
of a beautiful ſcarlet, and every ſprig bearing thirty of 
theſe flowers, forms a fine head as large as a tennis-ball, 

Rice, wheat, and barley, are almoſt the only corn that 
grows in Perſia; for they have no oats, and little or no 
rye, Their ſeaſons are different in the north and ſouth, 
for when they are ſowing in one part of the country, they 
are reaping in another, and in fome places the diſtance 
between feed-time and harveſt does not exceed three 
months. 


Moſt of the roots and ſallads of Europe are to be found | 


in their kitchen gardens; and they have no leſs than 
twenty ſorts of melons, which the people make their con- 
ſtant food. | 

Cucumbers are alſo much eaten by the common people; 
one ſort of them has ſcarce any ſeeds, and is eaten with- 
out paring or drefling, and is not eſteemed unwholeſome. 

They have ſeveral kinds of grapes, and ſome fo large 
that a Lage grape is a mouthful. They keep their grapes 

all winter, and let them hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags. 

Dates are eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit of this coun- 
try, and are no where ſo good as in Perſia. The pulp 
which incloſes the ſtone is a clammy ſubſtance extremely 

. ſweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy or 
preſerve themſelves without ſugar. The tree which bears 
them is very tall, but flender, and, like other palms, has 


branches only at the top, and the fruit grows in cluſters of 
thirty or forty pounds weight. The tree docs not bear till 
it is fifteen years old; but it is ſaid to continue bearing 


till it is above an hundred. 


Perfia has moſt of the fruits of Europe, and if the peo- 


ple underſtood gardening they would have them in much 
greater perfection: but they are neither acquainted with 
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grafting, inoculating, or the management of dwarf trecs 
hence all their trees run up very high, and are loaded 


with wood. Mr. Chardin obſerves, he has ſeen abure 


fifty ſorts of fruit at an entertainment; fome of which ge 
nine hundred miles from the place. 

Olives grow near the Caſpian ſca, but they neither 
know how to preſerve them, nor to extract the oil. Piſ- 
tachio nuts are almoſt peculiar to Perſia, and are exported 
in great quantities. They have alto plantations of ſugar 
and tobacco, . 

They have likewiſe the palm, the cypreſs, and the mul- 
berry, and of the laſt they have large plantations for their 
ſilk-worms. 


The ſenna tree is very large, and commonly riſes forty 


or fifty feet high: the body is as ſtraight as the maſt of a 


ſhip, and has no branches but on the head : the bark is of 
a bright grey, and the wood ſerves for all the purpoſcs of 
building : but the trees moſt common in Perſia are the 
plane tree, the willow, the fir, and the cornel tree. | 
There are trees that yield gum-maſtic, and franckin- 
cenſe ; the latter reſemble a pear-tree, and are chi 
found in Carmania, There are alſo trees that produce 
manna of ſeveral forts ; the beſt has a yellowiſh caſt, and 
a large coarſe grain. The leaves during the ſummer. dr 
liquid manna, which the natives take to be the ſweat of 
the trees, and in the morning the ground under them is 
perfectly greaſy with it. 

Perſia likewiſe affords plenty of other phyſical drugs, 
as nux vomica, gum ammoniac, a kind of rhubarb and 
caſſia. The Perſian poppies are much eſteemed for the 
quantity and ſtrength of the opium they produce. la 
ſome places they grow four feet high, and have white 
leaves, They extract the juice from them ia June, by 
making little inciſions in the head of the poppy, on whic 
a thick liquid oozes from them, which is gathered before 


ſun-riſe, It is ſaid to have ſuch an affect upon the 


ple employed in this work, that they look very pale, and 
their limbs tremble, The liquor thus drawn from the 
poppies ſoon grows thick, and is made into pills. 

A great deal of ſaffron is alſo produced in Perſia. 
Aſtafcetida is much admired by the natives both of 
Perſia and India, who frequently eat it with their food. 
It is a liquor that flows from a plant called hiltot, an in- 
cifion being made in the root for that purpoſe. It thickens 
after it is drawn, and grows as hard as gum; it is of two 
kinds, the white and the black, the former of which they 
eſteem the belt for eating. The ſmell of this drug is fo 
exceeding ſtrong, that it is communicated to ſuch goods 
as lie near it in the ſhip, let them be wrapped upever fo 
cloſe, and it is almoſt impoſſible to clear them of it. 

In the deſarts of Carmania are two ſmall ſhrubs of 2 
poiſonous nature; the firſt called galbad ſamour, or the 
flower which poiſons the wind, for ſome people imagine 
that this occaſions thoſe killing winds, which, in the hot ſea- 
ſon blow in this province. The other ſhrub is called 
kerzebre, the trunk of which is about as thick as a 
man's leg, and grows about fix feet high; its leaves are 
almoſt round, and it bears a flower reſembling that of the 
ſweet-briar, 

Among the cattle of Perfia the camels, horſes, mules, 
afles, oxen, and buffaloes, are very ſerviceable, and more 
particularly the camel, which is valuable both on account 
of the weight he carries, and the little expence of keeping 
him. Of theſe camels there are ſeveral kinds, among 
| which thoſe engendered between a dromedary or camel with 
two bunches on his back, and a female with one, are 
eſteemed the beſt, and fold for twenty or thirty pounds 
each; for they are ſeldom tired, and are ſaid to carry 
nine hundred or a-thouſand weight. Thoſe that travel 
between Iſpahan and the Perſian gulph are of a much 
ſmaller ſize, and carry no more than five or fix hundred 
weight, yet theſe are almoſt as ſerviceable as the other, 
for they are much ſwifter, and will gallop like a horſe; 
but the others ſeldom exceed a foot pace. When they 
are to take their burthen the driver touches their knees, 
upon which they kneel down till they are loaded, and 
when that is done, ſuddenly riſe. They ſuffer them to 
graze by the road fide with their loads upon their backs, 
on weeds and thiſtles ; and when they travel through de- 
ſarts, in which nothing green is to be found, thev feed 
them wich balls compounded of barley-meal and chaft 


made 
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made up into a paſte, and often mix cotton ſeed with it; 
bur, conſidering his bulk, he is the leaſt feeder of any 

animal. It is a great happineſs that camels will live two 
or three days together without water, there being ſcarce 
any to be met with in the deſarts they are frequently 
forced to croſs. They ſhed all their hair every ſpring, and 
become perfectly naked. Of this hair abundance of fine 
ſtuffs are made. They are extremely tractable, except 
in their rutting time, which laſts thirty or forty days, 
and then they are very unruly, on which account their 
drivers increaſe their burthens to tame them. They go 
with young eleven months and ſome ſay twelve. 
Aſſes, mules, buffaloes and oxen, are alſo uſed indif- 
ferently for 14 


paſſengers or burdens, and their land 
being ploughed by 


uffaloes and oxen, they are ſeldom 


killed for food. The aſſes of Perſia are much larger and | 


ſwifter than ours, and will trave] very well ; but the 


Gneſt beaſts are the horſes, which are very beautiful and | 


well managed, They are finely proportioned, and are 
light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for the ſaddle: 
they are never gelt, and always wear their tails at the full 
length. They are, however, neither ſo ſwift as the Ara- 
bian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe of the Tartars. Hor ſes 
are very dear in Perſia, ſome being ſold for two or three hun- 
dred pounds, and in general they ſeldom fetch leſs than fifty 

undseach, whichis chiefly owing to the numbers ſent into 
ndia and Turky. They have alſo excellent mules, va- 
Jued at thirty or forty pounds Ich. 

The uſual food for the hotſes is barley and chopped 
ſtraw : they have no mangers, but give their horſes their 
corn in bags, as our hackney-coachmen do; but ſome- 
times they feed them with balls, or barley meal. 

There are here great plenty of ſheep and goats, and the 
natives ſeldom eat any other meat, Their ſheep are large 
and remarkable for their fat tails, which commonly weigh 
eight or ten pounds, and ſome are ſaid to weigh above 
twenty pounds weight. In ſome parts of Perfia their 
' ſheep have ſix or ſeven horns, ſome ſtanding ſtraight out 
of their foreheads, ſo that when their rams engage, much 
blood is uſually ſpilt. The Perſian goats are not only 
valuable for their fleſh, but for their hair or wool, of 
which conſiderable quantities are exported from Carmania, 

There are few hogs, for as the Mahometans have the 
government of the country, and are taught by their reli- 
gion to abhor thoſe animals, their chriſtian ſubjects do not 
endeavour to breed them, except towards Georgia and 
Armenia, where the chriſtians are very numerous. 

There are few wild beaſts, either in the ſouthern or 
middle part of Perſia, where there is no cover for them. 
They have, however, ſome deer and antelopes. In the 

y parts of Curdiſtan and Hyrcania there are lions, 
tygers, leopards, wild boars, and jackalls, and in Arme- 
nia and Media there are abundance of deer, wild goats 
and rabbits. 

They have the ſame fort of tame and wild fowl as we 
have in Europe, but have more of them in the north than 
in the ſouth part of the country, Their partridges are 
the largeſt and beſt taſted that are any where to be met 
with, 

The pelican, which the Perſians call tacob, or the 
water-drawer, is 2 very remarkable fowl: its body is ſaid 
to be as large as a ſheep, and its head very ſmall ; but it 
has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches long, and as thick as 
a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which will hold 
a conſiderable quantity of water ;. for they build their 
neſts in the deſarts, and frequently go two days journey 
to fetch water for their young ones; and then brin 
enough in this receptacle to laſt them a conſiderable 
time, | 

The country near the Caſpian and Arcanean ſeas is full 
of ſerpents, toads, ſcorpions, and other venomous reptiles, 
many of which die in ſummer for want of water, and in- 
fect the air of that part of the country. Muſcatoes a ie 
very troubleſome in the flat country near the Caſpian ſea; 
— there is a white fly, no bigger than a flea, whoſe ſting 
is like the prick of a pin. Here are alſo millepedes, 
Whoſe bite is as pernicious as the ſting of a ſcorpion. 

However, in the heart of Perſia, which is very dry, they 
are not much troubled with inſects, except their being 
ſometimes viſited by ſwarms of locuſts, which fy in ſuch 
numbers, that they reſemble a cloud, and obſcure the ſun. 


* 


| 


| 
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Wherever theſe light, they deſtroy the fruits of the earth; 
but happily certain birds generally viſit the country about 
the ſame time, and, by eating up the locuſts, prevent the 
ruin of the huſbandmen. | 

There are great plenty of ſea-fiſh of almoſt all kinds 
in the Perſian gulph and the Caſpian fea; and the rivers 
Cur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian, have plenty 
of river-fiſh.; but they ate at too great a diſtance from 


Iſpahan to ſupply that city, and therefore fiſh is ſeldom 
taſted there, 


SECT. It: 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food; Mauners; and Cuſter ＋ 
the Perſians. 


HE perſians have agteeable features, and are of a 

good ſtature, well ſhaped, robuſt, warlike and 
hardy. In Georgia and the northern provinces they have 
a fine complexion, but towards the ſouth are a little upon 
the olive. However, as many of the great men have 
for a long time paſt had their wives chiefly from Georgia 
and Circaſſia, the breed in the ſouthern provinces is 
much mended. Their eyes and hair are generally black, 
and the men, in moſt parts of the country, ſhave their 
heads very cloſe ; but the young men have a lock on 
each temple, which hangs down, and ſerves as an orna- 
ment to their faces; Their cheeks are ſhaved, but the 
beard of the chin reaches up to their temples. Their 
mollahs and religious people wear long beards, which 
they only clip into form; but the common people cut 
theirs pretty ſhort, None of them ſuffer any hair to grow 
upon their bodies, 

Moſt of them have caps of cloth, which riſe ten or 
twelve inches, and terminate at the top in four corners. 
They have a ſhorter cap in ſummer faced with Bokha- 
rian lamb-ſkins ; their ears, which are very large, are 
always left barc, and generally hang down, in conſe- 
quence of the weight of the caps reſting on them ; and, 
when Mr. Hanway was there, many were proud of ſhew- 
ing that they were not cut off, They are fond of having 
their caps, as well as their outer garments, of a crimſon 
colour, which has a grand appearance: deep blue, which 
is ſeldom worn, except in coarſe cloths, is their n:ourn- 
ing colour. People of ſuperior rank wear a ſaſh of Ker- 
mania wool wrapped about their heads as turbans ; ſome 
of theſe are ſo exceeding fine, as to coſt twenty-five 
pounds ; and the common price for ſuch as are good is 
eight or ten crowns. Thus their heads are kept very 
warm; and they ſeldom pull off heir caps, but wear 
them even 1n the preſence of their king. Next to their 
ſkins they wear a kind of ſhirt, or veſt, of chequered 
filk or callicoe, generally blue, which they ſeldom or 
never waſh till it 1s. worn out : it has an open boſom, but 
neither neck or riſt-bands, and is made cloſe to the arm. 
Over the veſt they wear a waiſtcoat, and upon that a 
coat, which has cloſe ſleeves and is faſtened before with 
buttons and loops, and alſo with a ſaſh. This coat is 
wide at bottom, and hangs a little below their knees. 
They likewiſe frequently wear a loofe upper coat, which 
ſome have lined with furs, as ermines, ſquirrels, or ſables. 
This garment is worn for warmth, and alſo for ſtate; 
for it 1s common to ſee a great man fit in his ſable coat 
in the height of ſummer ; but it muſt be obſerved that 
theſe coats reach no farther than the waiſt. Their under 
garments, whether of filk, cotton, or woollen, are quilt- 


g ed, which renders them warm without being heavy. As 


their ſhirts have no collars, they always go bare-necked. 
The ſleeves of their upper garment reach down to their 
fingers. They ſometimes wear cloth. ſtockings, which 
ſit looſe like boots; but for the moſt part they uſe only 
woollen ſocks, that reach over the ancles. They wear 


|{lippers, like women's ſhoes, without quarters. Theſe 


are of ſhagreen, made of the ſkin of horſes rumps, pre- 
pared hard and rough like a ſeal's-ſkin ; and the heels 
being high, are calculated to carry them out of the dirt ; 
but are very uncaſy to thoſe who are unuſed to them. 
Their drawers, or rather trowſers, are more convenient 
in a hot country than breeches, being without any tight 
ligatures. For this reaſon, ſays Mr. Hanway, their 
clothing in general ſeems more conducive to health and 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength than that of the Europeans: the faſh round the | 
waiſt may, however, keep their Joins too warm; but 
girding up the loins is a part of dreſs the moſt ancient we 
read of, Under this ſaſh they carry a long pointed knife 
in a wooden caſe, mounted with gold and ſilver. Their 
writers carry their ink and pens about them in a caſe, 
which they alſo put under their ſaſh, or in a pocket under 
the arm. | 

In ſhort, with reſpe& to the common people, they in 
general wear two or three Jight veſtments, which reach 
only to their knees; ſo that the dreſs of the Perſians gives 

them a great advantage over the Turks, who wear long 
effeminate robes. 

When thoſe of rank ride they have boots of yellow lea- 
ther. Their bridles, ſaddles, and houſings are almoſt co- 
vered with gold; and the latter are ſo large, as almoſt to 

hide the hinder parts of the horſe, 

The dreſs of the women differs from that of the men, 
rather for the diſtinction of ſexes, than by affecting any 
prepoſterous form. They adorn their arms with bracelets, 
and neither the men nor women wear gloves. The or- 
naments of their heads conſiſt of jewels diſpoſed in ſeve- 
ral difterent forms. 

If cver they go into the ſtreets, which the Jadies of 
rank ſeldom do, they wear a white veil, which covers 
them from head to foot. 


moſt admired, If their eye-brows are not black, the 
women will colour them; and it is not uncommon to 
paint their faces: they alſo rub their hands and feet with 
an orange-coloured pomatum, 

As both the men and women are dreſſed in the richeſt 
flowered and brocaded filks, it is evident they fpare no 
expence in adorning themſelves. Their ſaſhes are alſo 
brocaded, and are ſaid to coſt from twenty to a hundred 
crowns; and over theſe they have frequently another of 
camels hair, ſo curiouſly wrought, that it ſeldom coſts 
much leſs. All this, with their rich furniture when they 
ride out, as they do almoſt every day, keeps them poor ; 
but it is very common for them to feel the effects of po- 
verty at home, while they are loaded with gold and jewels 
when they go abroad, 5 

As to the food of the Perſians, they uſually drink a 
diſh of coffee early in the morning, and about eleven 

o'clock go to dinner, when they eat fruit, ſweatmeats, 


or curds and milk; but their principal meal is in the | 


evening, when they have generally a diſh of pilow, which 
is boiled rice well buttered, and ſeaſoned, with. a fowl, a 
piece of mutton, or kid, ſerved up with it. They boil 
their rice till the water is perfectly dried away by the time 
the rice is enough, and then ſeaſon it with ſpices, and 

mix ſaffron or turmeric with it to make it look yellow, or 

ive it what other colour they chooſe. 

Their uſual way of drefling their fleſh is by cutting it 
into little ſlices, and then ſkewering them together broil 
them over a charcoal fire; but whether they boil or roaſt 
it is always done to rags, or it would be impoſſible to pull 
the meat in pieces with their fingers, which they are forced 
to do, as they uſe neither knives nor forks. | 


Ae 


They are naturally inclined to temperance, 'and with 


reſpect to diet ſeem more in a ſtate of nature: than the 
Europeans. They, however, uſe opiates, but not near 
ſo much as the Turks ; and, befides coffee, they drink 


ſeveral kinds of ſherbet, and an infuſion of cinnamon | 


with ſugar. Hoſpitality is a part of their religion, and, 
on occaſions of the leaſt intercourſe, men of any diſtinc- 
tion invite ſtrangers, as well as their friends, to their 
table, and take great pride in the teſtimonies of reſpect 
they ſnew them. The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed 
with ſceing here an account of an entertainment, at which 
Mr. Hanway was preſent ; ſince the deſcriptions given by 
an author of ſuch veracity ought always to be preferred to 
the accounts of unknown travellers, who are frequently 
careleſs and inaccurate, and borrow what they deſcribe 
from the relations of others 


Supper being brought in, a ſervant preſented a bottle 


of water, and, with a napkin over his ſhoulder, went to 
every one in company, and poured water on their hands 
to wath. In the court- yard ſtood a large lamp ſupplied 
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floor, was one large wax candle, which they ſnuffed with 
ſciflars into a tea-cup of water, 
form of a tea-board, was ſet befote every perſon, cover. | 
with a plate of pilow, on which was a ſmall quantity 5 
minced meat, mixed up with fruit and ſpices. 
were alſo plates of comfits, ſcvetal china baſons of ſhe;- 
bets, as ſweet, ſour, and other waters, with cakes of rj 
and others of wheat-flour, on which were ſprinkled 
leeds of poppies, and others of the like nature. 
eſteem it an abomination to cut eithet bread, or ally king 
of meat after it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made thin that 
they may be eaſily broken with the hand 
which is generally mutton or fowls, is ſo prepared, th 
they divide it with their fingers. When every thing wa; 
ſet before them, they ate faſt, and without cerem 
feeding themſelves with their fingers. 
deed, arc not very nice in their manner of cating, for the 
greaſe their hands and beſmear. their beards, 
no ſooner over than warm water was brought to waſh, 
which being done, they reſumed their diſcourſe : 
is worthy of remark, that when the oldeſt man in the 
company ſpeaks, though. he be poor, and ſet at the 


lower end of the room, they all give ſtrict attention 
his words. 


right hand on the breatt, and bowing 
Black hair is not only the moſt common, but the moſt they never move their turban, Thoſe who are familiar 


eſteemed, and the thickeſt and broadeſt eye-brows are _ the palm of your hand between the palms of both 
| tne1rs 


A large falver, in th; 


here 


' 
the 
As thez 


- their mear, 


men, 
'The Perſians, in 


dupper wa, 


and it 


do 


The uſual ſalute in this country is by putting the 


the head ; but 


„and then raiſe them to their forehead, to exprel; 
the high and cordial reſpect they have for your perſon. 
They bow before the king, the viceroys of provinces 
and m great men, with their faces three times to the 
ground. 
They are extremely fond of tobacco; and ſome of 
them draw the ſmoke in ſo prodigious a quantity, that 
it comes out of their noſes. The caalean uſed by the 
Perſians in ſmoaking is a glaſs veſſel, reſembling a de- 
canter, and filled about three parts with water. Their 
tobacco is yellow, and very mild compared to that of 
America, Being prepared with water, and made up 
into a ball, it is put into a ſilver utenſil, not unlike 2 
tea-cup, to which there is a tube affixed, that reaches 
almoſt to the bottom of the veſſel. There is another 
tube fixed to the neck of the veſſel above the water ; to 
this is faſtened a leathern pipe, through which they draw 
the ſmoke, which, as it paſſes through the water, is cool 
and pleaſant. | | 

The. Perſians were once celebrated for their 
poetic genius; but war, which has | 


( deſtroyed their 
morals and learning, ſeems likewiſe to have damped 
their poetic fire, | 


The ancient Perſians are ſaid to have 
taught their children à moſt exact reverence for truth z 
but the preſent generation are notorious for their falſhood; 
and, as the above moral hiſtorian obſetves, they poiſon 
with a ſweatmeat, in always ſaying what is pleaſing, 
without regarding the truth. They are of a chearful dil- 


poſition, and yet arc rather inclined to ſericuſneſs than 
loud mirch. 3 | ro 


SECT. . 


Of 'the Language of the Perſians ; their Paper, Ink, and 
| Seals; their Manner of Writing, Learning, and Skill 


in the Sciences ; their Diſeaſes, and Methods of Cure. 
HE Turkiſh language is the moſt common in Per- 


'T ſia; it prevails on the ſouthern coaſt of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, and in thoſe provinces that were formerly con- 
quered by the Turks, as Shervan and Aderbeitzen ; but 
the illiterate people ſpeak a barbarous mixture, and there 
is a different diale&t in Ghilan and Mazanderan. The 
pure Purſic is little known but in the ſouthern parts, 
on the coaſt of the Perſian gulph, on the confines of Ara- 
bia, and particularly in Iſpahan. In matters of learning 
they uſe the Arabian language, in which is depoſited the 
greateſt part of that knowledge for which the Perſians 
were once diſtinguiſhed ; and polite people being fond ot 
Arabian words, theſe render their diſcourſe the Teſs intel- 
ligible to their inferiors. As time ſeems to have made 
no change in the cuſtoms of Aſia, but the ſame manners 
remain that we read were uſed two thouſand years ago, 


With tallow, and in the middle of the room, upon the 


ſo 
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ſo the language of the Perſians has the ſame idiom and 


ſublimity of expreſſion. As to the learned languages fami- 
liar to the Europeans, they are unknown in Perſia. 

They write, like the Hebrews, from the right hand to 
the left, and often _ their lines in an arbitrary man- 
ner ; ſo that upon one leaf of paper they ſometimes write 
in ten different directions, only to ſhew the writer's ability 
in obſerving the proportion of words. | 

The 2 make their paper of cotton and ſilk rags, 
and after it is manufactured ſet a gloſs upon it with a 
ſmooth ſtone or ſhell ; and, as it is ſoft and liable to be 
torn, they always roll it up. Their letters of correſpon- 
dence are written on ſmall ſlips of paper, generally in few 
words, and with great exactneſs, no interlineativns or blots 
being ever ſuffered to appear ; they are then made up into 
a roll about ſix inches long, and a bit of paper is faſtened 
round it with gum, and ſealed with an impreſſion of ink, 
which has ſome reſemblance of that uſed by our printers, 
but is not ſo thick. It is compoſed of a mixture of galls, 
burnt rice, and gums, and anſwers the double purpoſe of 
ink and wax, as it not only ſerves for writing, but for 
ſubſcribing with their ſeal. They write with pens made 
of reeds brought from the ſouthern parts of Perſia; and in 
their rings they wear agates, which generally ſerve for a 
ſeal, their name and ſome verſe of the Koran Long uſually 
engraven upon it. 

he Perſians, like other Mahometans, conſider paper 
as ſomething ſacred, and efteem it as a very ill action 
either to burn or tear it, and much more to put it to 
any ignoble uſes ; for, ſay they, the name of God, or 
ſome of his ſaints, may be written upon it, and there- 
fore it would be impious to prophane it in that manner ; 
and if there be no writing upon it, they ſay it is deſigned 
for great purpoſes, for containing ſubjects of religion, 
laws divine and human, and other things of great mo- 
ment, and therefore ought not to be applied to common 
ule, ; 

As they have not the art of printing amongſt them, 
their books are all manuſcripts, aud they excel in writ- 
ing, which they eſteem one of the liberal arts. * 
are ſaid to write eight different hands, among whic 
that called Neſky, in which the Koran is written, is in 
moſt eſteem. They ſtand or fit gracefully, holding the 
paper in their hands, and write with all imaginable eaſe 
and diſpatch, though they have no table to lay their 

aper upon; and it is ſaid, they will tranſcribe a book as 
arge as the Bible, in a fair character, for about ten 
pounds, provided the paper be found them. They have 
ſome clerks in all their great towns, but half of them 
hardly get bread. They uſually write from morning till 
* for five-pence or ſix- pence a day. 
ut at preſent the want of literary curioſity, even 
among people of diſtinction, is very remarkable. Indeed 
moſt of theſe are of mean birth and education; and, 
though they have you natural parts, are fallen very low 


* 


in point of knowledge; which is indeed the leſs ſur- 


priz ing, as reading, the firſt ſtep to knowledge, has been 
of late years little taught either to thoſe bred to arms, or 
to the vulgar, and is almoſt confined to the mullahs, or 
prieſts. hey alſo fall into a great abſurdity in their 
manner of inſtructing. I have obſerved their boys, ſays 
Mr. Hanway, reading leſſons out of the Koran in Ara- 
bic, which they do not underſtand ; and, to add to this 
farce, as they fit they make a motion with their head and 
body, alledging that this helps ſtudy. Thus does affecta- 
tion ſupply the place of real learning. 


In arithmetic the Perſians make uſe of figures in the | 


ſame manner as we do, and their method of addition, ſub- 
ſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, is but little diffe- 


rent from ours; but they go no higher. | 
As to Aſtronomy, they underſtand little of either the 


celeſtial or terreſtrial globes, and their aſtronomers were 
ſurprized when ſome years ago an European brought a 
pair of them to Iſpahan ; but they have ſince endeavoured 
to imitate them. They have, however, an aſtrolabe, 


and can name the ſigns of the zodiac, and are not un- 


1 with the other ſtars. Aſtronomy is ſtudied 
in Perſia merely for the ſake of aſtrology, which they 
term the revelation of the ſtars, They look upon it as the 
key to futurity, and conſider a perſon as groſsly ignorant 


and ſtupid who ſpeaks flightly of that pretended ſcience. 
20 
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There are conſtantly a certain number of aſtrologete -c 


waiting at the royal palace, and fume of che chief cf. 


them are always about the king's perſon to iniurm him 
of the lucky or unlucky moments, except when ne is in 
the haram with his women, and each of them carries 
an aſtrolabe in a neat little caſe hanging to his girdle. 
They are not only conſulted in affairs of importance, 
but frequently upon trifles ; as for inſtance, if the king 
ſhould go abroad, if it be an auſpicious hour to enter 
the haram, or a proper time to eat or give audience. 
When theſe queſtions are aſked, the attrologer takes out 


his aſtrolabe, obſerves the ſituation of the ſtars, and, 


by the affiſtance of his tables, draws his aſtrological 
concluſions ; to which they give entire faith as to an 
oracle, 

They obſerve pretty juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon ; but there are inſtances of their being miſtaken 
half an hour, eſpecially in the eclipſes of the ſun. They 
imagine that comets portend ſome great calamity, but 
generally ſuppoſe their malign influences are directed 
againſt ſome other kingdom rather than their own. 

The Perſian almanack is compoſed of a mixture of 
aſtronomy and judicial aſtrolcgy, it containing an ac- 
count of the conjunctions, oppofitions, aſpects, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and the whoſe diſpoſitions of the heavens, 
with prognoſtics on the moſt remarkable events, as war, 
famine, plenty, and diſeaſes, with the lucky and unlucky 
times for tranſacting all affairs; but the authors of them 
endeavour to deliver themſelves in dubious and equivocal 
expreſſions, that will bear ſeveral meanings ; and if their 
predictions prove true in any ſenſe, or but in part; they 


are ſure to meet with applauſe. 


The Perſians have ſolar and lunar years, by which 


they regulate their different concerns. The Perſian 


year begins at the vernal equinox, when their aſtrolo- 
gers are employed in making an exact obſervation by 
the aſtrolabe, of the very moment the ſun coming to the 
equiator enters into Aries. As their lunar year only con- 
ſiſts of twelve moons, or three hundred and ſifty- three 
days, their ſolar computation exceeds their lunar at 
leaſt twelve days. Their epocha, by which they reckon 
all their years, begins with the Heglra, or flight of Ma- 
homet from Mecca, the place of his birth, to which he 
was compelled on account of his new doctrinez and 


which happened in July, ſix hundred and twenty-two 


years after the birth of our Savour. Their week begins 
on Saturday, and the ſeventh day which is their fab- 
bath, therefore falls on a Friday, which they tall the 
Day of Aſſembly. Their day conſiſts of twenty-four 
hours, which they reckon in the fame manner as the 
Italians. | 

Upon New-year's-day the great men wait on the king 
to wiſh him a happy new year, every one making him a 
valuable preſent ; as do the abſent khans, or cawns, who 
reſide in diſtant governments. At this time they clothe 
all their retinue in the gayeſt manner, and the meaneſt of 
the people endeavour on that day, as much as poffible, to 
be new cloathed from head to foot ; and the time is ſpent 


in entertainments and in making preſents to their friends 


or patrons, 


here is no country in the Eaft where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or that produces a greater variety of 
phyſical drugs. They are called the preſervers of life, 
and the king always entertains a conſiderable number of 
them in his pay; but there are perpetual diſputes be- 
tween them and the aſtrologers ; for when the phyſician 
has preſcribed and prepared the medicine, the patient 
muſt wait to fix the lucky moment in which it is to be 
taken; and if it has not the deſired effect, the aſtrologer 


| lays the blame upon the ignorance of the phyſician ; 


while the phyſician on the other hand, aſſures the pa- 
tient, that the reaſon of its having no better ſucceſs, 
was owing to the aſtrologer's being miſtaken in his 
calculation, 

They form a * of a diſeaſe chiefly by feeling 
the pulſe and inſpecting the patient's urine; and, with 
reſpect to the female ſex, this is done without their ever 
ſeeing them ; for when a phyſician defires to feel a wo- 
man's pulſe, they give him her hand covered with crape 
or fine linen through a curtain which hangs between them, 
They however ſeldom bleed ip Perſia, but give emul- 

M m m ſion, 
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ſions and other potions in a fever, which is the moſt 
common diſtemper in that country, | 
tions they frequently follow Galen, whom the Perſians 
call Galenous z their other great maſte:s in phy ſic is Avi- 
cenna, the molt celebrated phyſician and philoſopher in 
Aſia of his time. 

The Perſians are very ignorant in ſurgery, the barbers 
being the only ſurgeons, and few of them underſtand 
any thing more than letting blood, Bodies are never 
diſlected in Perſia, and therefore they can have but little 
idea of the animal ceconomy : but they have the less 
occaſion for ſurgeons, as the air is ſo good that green 
wounds heal almoſt of themſelves; and they are exempt 
from any of thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from a corruption 
and flux of humours among us. 

The plague very ſeldom viſits Perſia, though the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Turky is ſeldom entirely free from 
it. They are alſo ſaid to be ſtrangers to the gout, the 
ſtone, ſciatica, head-ach, and tooth-ach ; and the ſmall- 
pox, conſumptions, apoplexy, and falling ſickneſs, are 
ſcarce known amongſt them. 

The diſeaſes to which the Perſians are moſt ſubject, are 
fevers, St. Anthony's fire, dropſies, dyſentcries, the cho- 
lic, pleuriſy and venereal diſeaſe ; yet this laſt has not 
the ſame pernicious effects as in Europe, Ihe people cat, 
drink, and bathe together while they are afflicted with it, 
and this may be one means of ſpreading it; but it 1s 
faid that nobody is there aſhamed of having this loath- 
ſome diſtemper. Near the gulph of Perſia they are trou- 
bled with a ſmall worm of a prodigious length, which 
brecds in the legs: theſe are drawn out by twiſting 
them round a ſtick ; but if they happen to break while 
this is performing, it is of ill conſequence to the patient. 


the people in general have a ſickly yellowiſh caſt. 

The Perſian phyſicians, it is ſaid, remove a fever very 
ſuddenly, by eiving the cold ſceds in water; but then 
they ſuddenly throw the patient into a dropſy, the moſt 
fatal diſeaſe in Perſia, For the hemorrhoids they apply 
the oil of naptha: in the cholic and other diſtempers 
they uſe the actual cautery ; and in a dyſentery they give 
ſour milk, boiled with rice till it be dry : but the moſt 
general remedy is bathing. They never ſuffer their 
patients to change their linen or clothes while the illneſs 
laſts, or to eat either bread or fleſh : for the ſick are per- 
mitted to have ſcarce any other food beſides boiled rice, 
and rice gruel. 


SECT. EF, 
Of the Trades and Manufactures of Perſia, 


"AVERY trade has a warden appointed by the go- | 


vernment, who takes notice that the rules and 
orders relating to the profeſſion are duly obſerved ; and 
whoever intends to ſet up a trade regiſters his name 
and place of abode with this officer. No enquiry is 
made who was his maſter, or whether he underſtands 
the buſineſs ; nor 1s there any reſtraint laid upon him to 
prevent his encroaching upon any other profeſſion. They 
take no apprentices, but hire their ſervants, and allow 
them wages from the firſt day in which they were enter- 
tained, Almoſt every trade is obliged to work for the 
king whenever he requires it; and thoſe who are ex- 
empted from this ſervice pay an annual tax for enjoying 
this privilege. | 
The Perſians fall much below the Europeans in paint- 
ing, Inſtead of imitating nature they ſeem. to delight 
in miſ-ſhapen figures, and, like all the other Eaſtern 
nations, are entirely ignorant of perſpective, and of the 
proper manner of diſpoſing the lights and ſhades. Their 
human figures are commonly drawn in profile, for they 
ſcarce ever draw a full face; and when they do, they 
ſucceed very ill. Even the figures of animals are ill- 
performed ; but their flowers are pretty well executed, 
and here they have the advantage of us in the livelineſs 
of their colours and the dryneſs of the air. Their re- 
ligion indeed diſcourages all the arts of imitation ; for 


In their preſcrip- | 
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there are no where better bows made; the chief materials 
The common diſtemper ncar the Caſpian fea is the yel- are wood and horn, with ſinews bound round them: the 
low jaundice ; and travellers obferve, that in Hyrcania | are painted, varniſhed, and made as neat as poſſible. The 


— 


files, and turning inſtruments. 
in their kitchens are made of copper tinned; and among 
their kitchen furniture they have neither braſs, iron, nor 
| pewrter, 
damask them as well as any Europeans, The barrels of 
' their fire arms are very ſtrong, but their ſtocks ar 
ill contrived. 
locks abroad, or employ European workmen in mak- 
ing them. | | 


' quill, and their quivers of leather embioidered with 


| 
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ſume of their rigid duCtors prohibit the fepreſentation of 
every created animal. Modelling, ſtatuary,” founding, 
and the curious art of engraving copper plates, are un- 
known. 

The Perſians excel in making earthen-ware, in which 
they almoſt equal the Chineſe; and in the mending of 
laſs and earthen ware by drilling holes through them and 
fattening the pieces with wire. 

The carpenters are very indiffcrent artiſts, which is ſaid 
to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber, little of it being 
uſed in building ; but their joincrs and turners are more 
expert, and are well ſkilled in varniſhing. | 

Braziers and tinmen work well with their hammers, 


Moſt of the vclicls uſcd 
The armourers make good ſabre blades, and 


They, however, either purchaſe the 


They are well {killed in cutlery ware, and make _ 
| 


knives, razors, and ſciffars ; they likewiſe make little 
ſteel mirrors, Which are uſed inflead of looking-glailes, 
Theſe are generally convex, and the air is fo perfectly dry 
that they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull, 

They are not ſkilled in the art of making looking- 
glaſſes, but have them from Eutope; however, they 
have a manufacture of glaſs, which ſerves for windows 
and bottles. | | 

As the Perſians value themſclves on uſing the bow, 


bow-ſtring is of twiſted filk of the thickneſs of a gooſe- 


ſilk. | | 

Their leather is exactly the ſame as that we call Turky 
leather; and, when the trade of Perſia flouriſh'd, much of 
that brought to England as T urky leather was made in 
Perſia, | 

T he Perſians are extremely well verſed in embroidery, 
eſpecially with gold and filver on cloth, filk, or leather. 
T heir ſaddles and houſings are covered with it, and their 
ſtitching of the leather excceds any thing of the kind done 
in Europe. Their ſaddles are after the ee faſhion; 
the ſtirrups are very ſhort, and where we uſe braſs in our 
furniture the men of quality have gold. | 

Their gold-wire-drawers are pretty good artiſts, and 
their Japidaries underſtand the grinding of ſoft ſtones and 
of cutting them pretty well, but their jewellers and gold- 
ſmiths are clumſy workmen. The Perſians have not the 
leaſt idea of enamelling, | 

Their dying is preferred to any thing of the kind in 
Europe, which is not fo much aſcribed to the artiſt as the 
air, which being dry and clear gives a livelineſs to the co- 
lours, and fixes them. 

The Perſian taylors are ncat workmen, and the men's 
clothes are fitted exactly to their bodies without the leaſt 
wrinkle; and their ſewing exceeds that of our workmen. 
They alſo work flowers upon window curtains, carpets, 
and. cuſhions ſo neatly, that they look as if they were 
painted, | 

The barbers are no leſs ſkilful, for they ſhave the head 
at a few ſtrokes of their razor, and have ſo light a hand 
that you can ſcarce feel them; they uſe only cold water, 
and hold no baſon under the chin, but have their water 
in a little diſh, of the ſize of a cup. After they 
have ſhaved a man they cut the nails of his feet and 
2 then ſtretch his arms, and rub and chafe his 

eſh. | | 

The principal manufactures of the country. are ſilks, 
as ſattins, tabbies, taffeties, and filk mixed with cotton, 
ot camel or goats hair, They alſo make brocades and gold 
tiſſues, The gold velvet of Perſia is admirable. All their 
rich ſtuffs are durable, and the gold and ſilver dp not 
wear off nor tarniſh whilſt the ſtuff laſts, but keep their 
colour and (brightneſs.  T hey: alſo make calico cloth, 
camblets, and ſilk and worſted druggets. 


A mer- 
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A merchant is eſteemed a very honourable profeſſion, 
and the more ſo as there are no hereditary nobility ; for 
the honours of thoſe in great poſts terminate with their 
office, and their lives and fortunes are in perpetual dan- 
ger from the weakneſs and cruelty of the prince, 


SECT, Vt. 


Of the Buildings of Perſia and their Furniture. A Deſcrip- 

tion of the Cities of Iſpahan, Shiras, and Caſbin, contain- 

ing an Account of the Palaces, Maſsues, Baguios, and 
Bridges of Perſia. 


HE houſes of the quality generally ſtand in the 
midſt of a fine garden, and make little or no ap- 
pearance to the ſtreet: nothing is to be ſeen but a dead 
wall with a great gate in the middle, and perhaps a wall 
within the gate, to prevent people from looking in, 
Theſe houſes have ſeldom more than one flocr. In the 
front ſtands a ſmall piazza or cloyſter open before, where 
they ſit and tranſact their ordinary affairs. On the far- 
ther ſide of the houſe is another piazza, and before it 
a baſon, or fountain of water, beyond which is a walk of 
fine trees, as there is alſo from the ſtreet to the houſe, 
Behind the firſt piazza, is a large hall 18 or 20 feet high, 
in which they lit at great entertainments. At cach cor- 
ner of the hall is a parlour, which alſo ſerves for a lodg- 
ing room. Between theſe parlours, cn the fides, are 
doors out of the hall into an open ſquare ſpace as large as 
the rooms at the corners. There are alto ſeveral doors 


out of the hall into the, piazzas both before and behind 


the houſe, ſo that in the hot ſeaſon they have nine or ten 
doors open into the great hall, and if any air be ſtirring 
they enjoy the benefit of it. In ſome palaces is a hand- 
ſome baton, and a fountain, which plays in the middle of 
the hall, and contributes greatly to cool the air. 

The walls of their houſes are ſometimes built of burnt 
bricks, but more frequently of bricks dried in the ſun. 
The walls are of a conſiderable thickneſs, and the roof 
of the great hall is arched, and raiſed five or fix feet 
higher than the other rooms. The roofs of the build- 
ings on every fide of the hall are flat, and there is a pair 
of ſtairs up to the top, where the Perſians walk in the 
cool of the day, the roof being ſurrounded with a wall, or 
with baluſtrades, and ſometimes they carry up a mattraſs, 
and lie there all night. 

The kitchens and other offices are” at a diſtance ori the 
right or left; and all the rooms, except the hall, ſtand 
ſeparate, there being no paſſage out of one into another, 
but only from the hall. There are ſome chimnies, but 
uſually inſtead of a chimney they have a round hole about 
four or five feet broad, and a foot and a half dcep, in 
the middle of the room. In this hole they make a char- 
coal fire, and then cover the place with a thick board or 


table about a foot high, ſo cloſe that no ſmoke can get 


out, and over that table ſpread a Jarge carpet, under 

which they put their legs in cold weather, and fit round 

S the ſmoke being carricd off by pipes laid under the 
oor. | 

Their doors are narrow, and ſeldom turn like ours upon 
hinges ; but a round piece being left at the top and bot- 
tom of the door, and let into the frame above and below, 
it turns upon them, and the very locks and bolts are fre- 
quently of wood, 

The Perſians go carly to fleep. The beds being taken 
out of niches made in the wall for that purpoſe, are laid 
on the carpets. They conſiſt of only two thick cotton 
quilts, one of which being folded double, ſerves as a 
mattreſs, and the other as a covering. with « large flat 
pillow for the head. The Perſians utually fleep in their 
under garment and drawers, by which means they are 
leis ſubject to catch cold than we, and are much ſooner 
dreſſed and undrefled, This is their ordinary method ; 
but their princes and great men who indulge themſelves, 
uſe ſheets, and other delicate appurtenances of a bed, tho' 
without any of the parade practiſed in Europe ; nor do 
they crowd their apartments with unneceſſary and ſuper- 
fluous/ furniture; all they have conſiſting in carpets 


ſpread on the floor, with cuſhions and pillows to tit and 
lean upon, 


| 
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The floors of the rooms are citlicr paved or fornicd of 
a hard cement, on Which they lay a coarſe cloth, and 
over that a carpet. The ſides of tome of the rooms are 
lined with fine tiles about a yard high, and the re{t of 
the wall is either hung with pictures or painted. 

Iſpahan, or as it is pronounced by the Perſians, Spa- 
hawn, eſteemed the capital of Perſia, is ſeated in fifty de- 
grees ealt longitude from London, and thirty-two degrecs 
thirty minutes north ]atitude, in a fine plain, almoſt en- 
compaſſed by mountains, at about two or three leagues dif. 
tance, in nearly an oval form, "Thc river Zenderhoud runs 
by it at the diſtance of about a mile; but there are ſeveral 
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channels and pipes which conte the water from it into- 


canals and batons, for the ſervice of the court and cicv. 
Iſpahan is without walls, and is ten or twelve miles in 
circumference. It had formerly twelve gates, but fuur of 
them are cloſed up, and the others always open. It is 
probable that it was formerly walled, and there are ftill 
the remains of an old cattle, 

The ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and crooked; 
and either exceeding duſty or very dirty; for ſcarce any 
of them are paved, and though the people uſe neither 
coaches nor carts, yet as all people of rank ride througlt 
them, attended by a great train ef ſervants, the paſſage 
is neceſſarily rendered very difagrceable, 

The city has, however, ſome fine ſquares, particu- 
larly the royal ſquare, or Meidan, on one fide of which 
is the royal palace. This ſquare is one third of a mile 
in length, and above half as much in breadth; and on 
the ſides are buildings which reſemble Exeter Exchange 
in the Strand, they being covered at the top, and have 
ſhops on both ſides. Every particular trade has a quar- 
ter aſſigned for it, and above the ſhops are others, where 
the mechanics perform their work, There are, how 
ever, no windows in theſe buildings; but inſtead of them 
are great openings at proper diſtances, to admit the 
light, and people ride through them on horſeback. In 
the middle of the ſquare is a market for horſes and other 
cattle, and there all kinds of goods and eatables are ex- 
poſed to ſale. | | 

On the fide next the palace is a fine row of trees, a 
handſome baſon of water, and ſome braſs cannon taken 
from the Portugueſe at Ormus, At the ſouth and eaſt 
ends of the ſquare are placed a moſque, and oppoſite the 
great gate of the palace are ſeveral ſtreets arched over, 
which renders them pretty dark. It is remarkable, that 
their houſes and ſhops are never in the ſame place, and 
frequently their houſes are half a mile diſtant ; however, 
their valuable effects are locked up at night in cheſts and 
counters, and it is very rare any thing is loſt. | 

The foreign merchants leave their goods in the pub- 
lic caravanſeras, which alſo ſerve them for lodging. 
There are ſaid to be no leſs than fifteen hundred of theſe 
ſtructures at Iſpahan, built by charitable people for the 
uſe of ſtrangers, and moſt of them are formed upon the 


ſame model, and differ only in the dimenſions. "They are | 


entered by a handſome gate, on each fide of which are 
ſhops, and from thence you come into a ſquare, round 
which are piazzas, and within lodging rooms, warehoutes, 
and ſtables for horſes and other beaſts, 

In the principal parts of the town are handſome coffee- 
houſes, where people meet for the fake of converſation, 
and are frequently amuled by the harangues of their poets, 
hiſtorians, and prieſts, who hold forth, and expect a ſmall 
preſent for their inſtructions, 

The buildings belonging to the palace, with the ad- 
jacent gardens, are three miles in compaſs, Over one 
of the gates, which opens into the royal ſquare, is a 
gallery in which the king ufed to ht and fee martial 


exerciſes performed on horſeback. However, no part of 


the palace in which the court reſides, is to be ſeen from 
the ſquare; but having entered the principal gate, you 
ſee a hall on the left hand, where, on certain days, the 
vizier and other judyes adminiſter juſtice; and on the 
right hand, rooms in which offenders are: Ilowed to take 
ſanctuary. From thence it is a conſiderable diſtance to 
the hall where the king uſually gives audience, This 
is a long room, well painted and gilt; it is ſupported by 
forty pillars, and divided into three parts, one a ftep 
higher than the other, on which the great officers ſtand 
according to their rank. On the third aſcent is ores 
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the royal throne, which is taiſed about a foot and a half 
above the floor, and is about eight feet ſquare z on the 
bottom of it is ſpread a rich carpet, and cuſhions of bro- 
cade, upon which this monarch, upon ſolemn occaſions, 
ſits croſs-legged. The other apartments of the palace, 
and particularly thoſe belonging to the women, are never 
entered by any but the eunuchs, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible to obtain an exact deſcription of them; but in 
general there are many ſeparate pleaſure houſes diſperſed 
through the gardens, which are adorned with fine walks, 


_ fountains, and caſcades; and beyond the gardens is a park, 


in which the ladies hunt and take their pleaſure with the 
ſhah or king. , | 

There are above a hundred and fifty Mahometan 
moſques in the city, covered with cupolas, which ap- 
pearing through the trees planted in the ſtreets and 
gardens almoſt all over the town, afford a very fine 
proſpect. Though no Chriſtians are allowed to enter 
the moſques, ſome travellers ſay, they have taken a view 
of them in diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque, 
called the king's, from its being erected by one of their 
ſovereign princes. The gate which leads to this moſque 
is covered with ſilver plates, and through it you pals into 
a court which has piazzas on each fe; and in theſe 
houſes the pricſts lodge. Oppoſite to the great gate are 
three large doors that open into the moſque, which has 
three iſles beautified with gold and azure. In the mid- 
dle is a cupola, ſupported by four great ſquare pillars, 
The ifles on the ſides are lower than that in the middle, 
and the cciling is ſupported by thick columns of free- 
ſtone. The light is admitted at two great windows to- 
wards the top of the middle iſle. On the left hand, to- 
wards the middle, is a kind of pulpit, which is aſcended 
by a flight of ſtone ſteps, On the outſide of the build- 
ing the bricks and tiles are painted with various colours, 
and the flour of the moſque being covered with carpets, 
the people who enter it pull off their ſhoes. It is adorn- 
ed with neither images nor pictures, nor are there any 

ws as in proteſtant churches, 

At the ſouth end of the royal meidan is a moſque, 
built with ſtone, and of a Bees form : it is, however, 
divided into iſles, and the walls are lined to the height of 
fifteen feet with white poliſhed marble. In the midſt 
of the ſquare before the moſque is a large baſon, where 
the people waſh themſelves before they enter that ſtruc- 
ture. In ſhort, moſt of the moſques are adorned with 
cupolas, and have minerets, or ſteeples, which the mol- 
lahs aſcend, in order to ſummon the people to their devo- 
tions, for they make no uſe of bells, This was the ſtate 
of Iſpahan about the beginning of the preſent century, 
when it had a hundred thouſand houſes well inhabited, 
many of which were not much inferior in ſplendor to the 
— palace; but its glory has been for ſome years laid 
in the duſt, and from the dreadful depopulation occa- 
ſioned by war, when Mr. Hanway was in Perſia, in 1744, 
there were ſaid to be in that city not more than five thou- 
ſand houſ:s inhabited. | 

The many hummums, or bagnios, at Iſpahan are ano- 
ther ſubject of admiration for the traveller, Some of 
them are ſquare buildings, but moſt of them are circular, 
and formed of a white well-poliſhed tone, and the tops 


covered with blue tile. The inſide conſiſts of three rooms, | 


which receive their light from little round glaſs windows 
in the arched roof, The firſl is a great room, ſurround- 
ed with wooden benches, in which they dreſs and un- 
dreſs. The ſecond, which is uſually ſquare, is about fix 
feet in diameter, and has a kind of copper three or four 
feet ſquare ſet in the floor, which is covered with a cop- 
per plate, and is heated by a fire underneath lighted on 


the outſide, that heats both the water and the room. 


In the third room is the place for bathing. "The floors 
are formed of black and white marble. The Perſians 


generally bathe every day, for they not only conſider it 


as extremely refreſhing, but as an act of religion, con- 
ducive to health, and an effectual remedy for colds, achs, 
and many other diſorders, 

Early in the morning a ſervant. up to the terrace 
on the tcp of the houſe, and ſounds a ſhell, or horn, to 
give notice that the bath is ready. When a perſon comes 
ta bathe, after undreſſing himſelf in the firſt room, he 
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ties a cloth round his waiſt that reaches to his knees, then 
enters into the ſtove, and ſoon after a ſervant comes and 
pours water on his ſhoulders, after which he rubs him 
from head to foot in ſo rough a manner that thoſe un- 
uſed to it think he is about to flea them. He afterwards 
ſhaves the perſons head and face if he deſires it, cuts the 
nails of his fingers and toes, handles and rubs his body, 
and ſtretches every limb; after which the perſon plunges 
into the bath, and being wiped on his coming out with 3 
clean linen cloth, he returns into the firſt room and dreſſes, 

The men bathe from twilight in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, and the women go from that time till 
midnight. When it is the womens time to bathe, all 
the male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by females. The ladies are never ſo finely dreſſed 
as when they come to bathe, this being the only opportu- 
nity they have of vying with each other in the article of 
clothes; and their perfumes and eſſences are enough to 
ſtifle a perſon not uſed to them, 

Nothing is more admired at Iſpahan by all forei 
than the Charbag, which is a walk above a hundred 
yards wide, and a mile in length, extending from the 
city to the river Zenderhoud, On each fide are planted 
double rows of trecs, and along the middle runs a canal 
which, at the diſtance of every furlong, has a large baſon, 
into which the water falls in a fine —— Both the ſides 
of the canal and baſons are lined with hewn ſtone, broad 
enough for ſeveral men to walks a-breaſt upon them. On 
each fide of this walk are the royal gardens and thoſe of 
the great n__ A 3 houſes at ſmall diſ- 
tances, and all together form a proſpect as ; 
_— conceived. ps . 

is walk is terminated dy a bridge over the Zender- 

houd, which leads to the 4 of Julpha. 13 
alſo two other bridges, one on the right and the other to 
the left, which form a communication between the neigh- 
bouring villages and the city. The architecture of theſe 
bridges appear ſomewhat ſingular; for on each fide, both 
above and below, are arched paſſages through which peo- 
ple ride and walk from one end of the bridge to the 
other, as in the covered ſtreets of the city, and at little 
diſtances are openings to admit the light. The arches 
are not very high, no veſſels paſſing under them; for nei- 
ther this river, nor 2 other of the Perſian ſtreams, is 
navigable, Indeed in ſpring, when the ſnow melts on the 
mountains, the Zenderhoud makes a pretty good appear- 
ance, and is almoſt as broad as the Thames at London: 
but at the latter end of the ſummer the channel becoms fo 
ſhallow and narrow, that it does not contain water enough 
for the gardens that belong to the city, To ſupply this 
| want the people about Iſpahan have abundance of wells of 
good water, 

n the ſouth fide of the river ſtands the town of Jul- 
pha, which is chiefly inhabited by a colony of Armenians 
tranſplanted thither by Shah Abas, This town is about 
two miles long, and near as much in breadth ; and is in 
22 better built, and the ſtreets wider than thoſe of 

ſpahan; but the trees planted in the ſtreets, and the large 
gardens about the houſes, give it the appearance of a 
country village. There are Georgians, and ſeveral other 
Chriſtian inhabitants, as well as Armenians. This colon 
has flouriſhed extremely fince their being ſettled there, 
and before the late civil wars in Perſia they were eſteemed 
the moſt conſiderable merchants in the world. | 
The city of Shiras, or, as it is pronounced Sheraz, is 
ſituated about two hundred miles to the ſouthward of 
Iſpahan, and is generally reckoned the ſecond city of the 
kingdom. It is the capital of the province of Fars, the 
antient Perſta; and ſome imagine it received its name 
_ Cyrus the Great, who is ſaid to have been buried 
ere, | 

The — is ſeated in a pleaſant and fertile valley, about 
twenty miles length, and fix in breadth. Through it runs 
a rivulet, which in the ſpring ſeems a large river, and is 
ſometimes ſo rapid as to bear down the houſes in its way; 
but in the ſummer it is almoſt dry. It is not defended 
by any walls, and though it is * ſeven miles round 
it does not contain at preſent above four thouſand houſes; 
but the greateſt part of this ſpace is taken up with 
gardens, | 
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The viceroy's palace, the moſques, bagnios, caravan | that the glaſs ſeems cut into the ſeveral figures it is de- 


ſeras, and vaulted ſtreets, are built after the ſame model 
as thoſe of Iſpahan, The moſques are here ſo numerous 
that there is one to every twenty or thirty houſes; and 
their domes being covered with new varniſhed tiles, have 
a pretty appearance among the trees, There is alſo a col- 
lege for the ſtudy of the liberal arts. 

The ſtreets of Schiras are generally narrow and duſty; 
put there are ſome broad ones that have canals and baſons 
faced with ſtone. Schiras is moſt remarkable for its gar- 
dens. The cypreſs-trees, which form the walks, are the 
largeſt and talleſt that are any where to be found, and 

row in a pyramidical form; intermixed with theſe are ſe- 
veral broad ſpreading trees, and fruit-trees of all ſorts, as 
oranges, lemons, apricots, cherries, pears, and dates 
none of which are planted againſt walls, as with us, but 
are ranged in lines, and ſometimes irregularly, forming a 
wilderneſs. They have alſo abundance of fragrant flowers, 
which are not planted with the ſame regular order as in 
the gardens of Europe. Their vineyards and their wine 
are the beſt in Perſia; and the fountains, caſcades, and 
pleaſure-houſes are not inferior to thoſe at Iſpahan. The 
king's garden in this city is no leſs than two thouſand 
paces ſquare, and is ſurrounded with a wall fourteen feet 


high. ER, 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of Caſbin the chief 
city of ancient Parthia, the reſidence of many of the Per- 
han kings, and the burial-place of Hepheſtian, the favourite 
of Alexander the Great. This city ſtands in a plain, 
though on very high land, and is ſurrounded with moun- 
tains at ſome miles diſtance. The air is fine and ſubtile, 
and in ſummer heat and cold alternately ſu ceed each 
other ; for though the days are very hot, the winds in the 
night are extremely piercing. This city, before the reign 
of Nader, had twelve thouſand houſes inhabited ; but 
when Mr. Hanway was there it had no more than eleven 
hundred, and was reduced to-a heap of ruins. 

The houſes are for the moſt part below the ſurface of 
the earth, to obtain the convenience of water, which 1s 
brought to them from a conſiderable diſtance in chan- 
nels; for as we uſually bring water up to our houſes, 
they level their houſes to the water; which are, how- 
ever not the leſs agreeable in hot weather. They are 
generally built with bricks, dried in the ſun, cemented 
with a ſtrong mortar. The roofs are flat, and they fre- 
quently fleep on the houſe-top. The buildings are in- 
cloſed with a mud wall, and conſiſt of two diviſions : the 
outer ſtands in a large area, and is only a ſpacious. room, 
called the aivan, ſupported with pillars, and open on one 
fide: here they diſpatch their buſineſs, and alſo eat when 
they do not retire to the womens apartment, There are 
niches in the wall, which anſwer the purpoſe of tables ; 
the floor is generally covered with large worſted carpets, 
and on the ſides of the room are felts about a yard broad, 
and generally two or three yards long: theſe are made ei- 
ther with wool or camel's hair, and, being very thick and 
ſoft, are uſed for ſitting upon. In the wings of this apart- 
ment are ſmaller rooms for lodging, and in the ſame yard 
are apartments for the ſervants, and the ſtables. On the 
back part of this building is another, likewiſe incloſed by 
a wall, which, for the ſake of privacy, is generally entered 
by two turnings. Here is the haram, or womens apart- 
ment, into which no man is ſuffered to enter, except the 
maſter. | | | | 

The palace built by Nader Shah in this city joins. to 
the old one, and has an avenue leading to it near three 
hundred yards long, and fifteen or. twenty broad, formed 
of lofty trees, The palace is encompaſſed by a high and 
thick wall, about a mile and a half in circumference, 
which has only one entrance. This is an arched gate, the 
top of which projects, and is ornamented in the Eaſtern 
manner. Within are four large ſquares, adorned with 
lofty trees, fountains, and running water, which give the 
place an awful and majeſtic appearance. The apartments 
are raiſed about fix feet from the ground; the aivan, or 
open hall is in the center, and ſhuts in with falling doors, 
The apartments are adorned in the Indian taſte, and the 
cielings formed into ſmall ſquares, embelliſhed with mo- 
ral ſentences in very legible characters. Moſt of the win- 
daws are of thick coloured glaſs, painted with ſuch art, 
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ſigned to repreſent. Many of the floors arc only formed 
ot hard earth, and others of a compoſition of beaten ſtone. 
This irregularity is concealed by the conſtant uſe of 
carpets, | 

The haram is magnificent, and conſiſts of a ſquare in- 
cloled with a brick wall, thirty feet high and two and a 
half thick. It has four diſtinct apartments, in ſome of 
which are fountains that ſerve to moderate the heat of 
ſummer, by giving the air a refreſhing coolneſs. The 
rooms are lined with ftucco-work, painted in the Indian 
taſte with birds and flowers; in which the colours are 
beautiful and ſet off with gilt edgings. The apartments 
have ſmall chimney-picces, in a mean taſte ; and ſome of 
them are ornamented with looking-glafles in ſmall ſquares, 
of many different dimenſions, ſet into the walls. There 
are a few apartments below ground, admirably contrived 
for coolneſs. Near the haram is the eunuchs apartment, 
remarkable only for its having but one door, and that a 
very ſtrong one. Here are alſo ſome old apartments yet 
ſtanding, built by Shah Abas, in which are tome bad 
painting done by European painters, 


SECT. VII 


A particular Deſcription of the Ruins of the ancient Palach 
of Perſepolis, deſtreyed by Alexander the Great: the Tambs 
of the ancient Perſian Kings, and that of Naxi Ruſlan, 
/uppaſed to have been made by Durius Hy/!aſpes. | 


AIRES thirty miles from the city of Sthiras are 
magnificent remains of the antient palace of Perſe- 
polis, wantonly burnt by Alexander the Great. Theſe 
at a diftance appear as in a kind of amphitheatre, they 
being ſeated in a fine plain, and partly encompaſſed by a 

„ of mountains in the form of a half- moon. 
his ancient palace of the kings of Perſia, uſually 
called the houſe of Darius, has part of the walls of three 
of its ſides ſtill ſtanding, The front extended fix hun- 
dred paces from north to ſouth, and three hundred n 
ninety from caſt to weſt. The ſtones of che wall ra 
black, harder than marble, ſome of them finely poliſhea 
and many of them of ſuch a ſurpriſing ſize, that it is 
difficult to conceive how the ancient Perſians were able 
to remove and raiſe ſuch prodigious maſles, On the 
front of the building was a ſpacious platform; to which 
there are ſeveral flights of ſteps, the principal of which 
is placed between the middle of the front and the 
north end of the edifice, where two flights wind off 
from each other to the diſtance of forty-two feet at the 
bottom, Theſe ſteps are only four inches high, and 
fourteen in breadth. There are fifty-five of them on the 
north ſide, and fifty-three to the ſouth; and there are 
probably others that have been covered by the earth by 
length of time, as well as a part of the wall which riſes 
forty-four feet eleven inches high in the front. At the 
bottom of the two flights is a ſingle flight extending 
fifty-ſeven feet four inches from one to the other ; from 
thence the two flights are carried off from each other, 
and returned back from the center at an equal diſtance 
from the extreme parts of the top. Above theſe flights is 
a pavement of long ſtones, and another ſingle flight of 
ſteps ſeventy- five feet wide, anſwering to that at the bot- 
tom, and leading up ta the grand entrance of the edi- 
fice. This upper ſtair-caſe has a noble and ſingular effect, 
anſwerable to the magnificent remains of the reſt of the 

building. | 

The fyeQator, on aſcending the upper ſteps, ſees be- 
fore him two grand portals, and as many columns, 
Theſe portals are thirteen feet four inches in breadth, 
and twenty two feet four inches in depth. On the in- 
fide, upan a kind of pilaſter on each hand, is a large 
figure reſembling the ſphynx, in baſſo relievo, fourteen 
feet and a half high, and twenty-two feet from the fore- 
legs to thoſe behind. The faces are broken oft, and 
the bodies much damaged ; but what is extraordinary, 
the breaſt and fore feet project from the pilaſt::r9. Thoſe 
of the firſt portal are turned towards the ſtair-caſe, and 
thoſe of the ſecond face the mountain, Thoſe pilaſters 
Nnn ſtand 
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ſtand on a baſe five feet two inches in height, and the firſt 
portal is thirty-nine feet high. 

The two columns that ſtand between the portals are 
the leaſt damaged particularly with reſpect to their capi- 
tals, and the other ornaments of the upper parts ; but the 
baſes are entirely covered with earth. "Theſe columns are 
fourteen feet in circumference, and fifty- four feet high. 
There were formerly two others between theſe and the 
portal, ſeveral pieces of which lie half buried in the 
earth, 

At the diſtance of fifty-two feet to the ſouth of the 
fame portal is æ large baſon for water, formed out of a 
lingle ſtone twenty feet in length, ſeventeen feet five 
inches broad, and raiſed three fect and a half above the 
ſurace of the floor, From this baſon to the north wall 
is 2a extenſive ground a hundred and fifty paces in length, 
where nothing is to be ſeen but the fragments of large 
ſtones, with part of the ſhaft of a column, and the earth 
is covered with heaps of ſtones as far as the mountain. 

To the ſouthward of the portals juſt deſcribed are two 
other flights of ſteps reſembling the former, the one to 
the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. On the upper part, 
the wall is embelliſhed with foliage and the repreſentation 
of a lion tearing in pieces a bull, in baſſo relievo, much 
larger than the life, There are likewiſe ſmall figures on 
the middle of the wall. 

On the top of the ſteps is an entrance into an open 
place paved with large ſtones, in which are two ranges 
of columns, fix in each, and twenty two feet diſtant from 
each other; but none of them are entire: there are alſo 
eight pedeſtals, and the ruins of ſome others. At the 
diſtance of above ſeventy feet were formerly fix rows of 
other pillars, fix in each row, and twenty two feet diſ- 
tant from each. other; hut, though no more than ſeven 
of them are now entire, the baſes of all the reſt are 
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At above ſeventy feet diſtance from theſe laſt rows of | 


columns on the weft, towards the front of the ſtair-caſe, 
were once twelve other columns in two ranges, fix in 
each, but only five are now remaining, The ground is, 
however, covered with pieces of theſe columns, and the 
ornaments that ſerved for their capitals. Between them 
are pieces of ſculpture, repreſenting camels on their 
knees, and on the top of one of the columns is a com- 
partment in which camels are alſo repreſented in that 
poſture. 

Farther towards the eaſt you are preſented with a view 
of ſeveral ruins, conſiſting of portals, paſſages, and win- 
dows. The inſides of the portals are adorned with figures 
in baſs relief. "Theſe ruins extend ninety paces from eaſt 
to weſt, and a hundred and twenty-five from north to 
ſouth, and are ſixty paces both from the columns and the 
mountains, In the middle of theſe ruins the carth is co- 
vered with ſeventy- ſix broken columns, nineteen of which 
ſtill ſupport their entablature ; their ſhafts are formed of 
four pieces, beſides the baſe and capital. 

Fo the ſouth of theſe columns, at the diftance of a 
hundred and eighteen feet, is an edifice that riſes higher 
than any other part of the ruins, from its being ſituated 
on à hill. The front wall, which is five feet ſeven inches 
high on that ſide, is compoſed of a ſingle range of ſtoves, 
ſome of which are eight feet deep; and the wall extends 
a hundred and thirteen feet from eaſt to weſt, but has 
neither figures nor any other ornaments. However, in 
the middle of the front are the ruins of a double ſlair- 
caſe, on the ſides of which are ſeveral figures. The reft 
of the building was chiefly compoſed of large and ſmall 
portals, and is entirely deſtroyed. The largeſt of theſe 
portals is five feet wide, and hve feet two inches deep. 
Among the reſt, two portals appear to the north, with 
three niches or windows walled up. Under theſe portals 
are the figures of a man, and two women, down to the 
knees: for their legs are covered with the earth that is 
raiſed againſt them. Under the other gate is the figure 
of a man holding a lion by the mauve. Fo the fouth is 
a portal and four open windows, each of which is five 
feet nine inches wide, and eleven in height, includin 
the cornice; their depth is equal to that of the — 

rtals. The two ſides of this gate are carved with the 

re of a man, with ſomething on his head reſembling 
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a tiara. He is accompanied by two women, one of 
whom holds an umbrella over his head. On the inſide 
three niches are covered with ancient Perſian characters. 

To the weſt are two other gates uncovered. Within 
one of them are the figures of two men fighting with a 
bull that has a ſingle horn in its forehead: this horn one 
man graſps with his left hand, while, with his right, he 
plunges a dagger into his belly. On the other fide the 
figure, another man holds the horn with his right hand, 
and ſtabs the bull with his left. The other gate has the 
figure of a man fighting in the fame manner with a winged 
deer, that has alſo a horn in its forehead, Horns were 
anciently the emblems of ſtrength and majeſty,. and the 
orientals called Alexander the Horned, becauſe, ſay they, 
he made himſelf king of the horns. of the ſun, that is, of 
the eaſt and weft. 

Behind this ſtructure are the ruins of another, which ex- 
ceed it in length by 28 feet. They have alſo 
niches and windows, the former of which are cut out of 
ſingle ſtones. A little to the ſouth is a double flight of 
ſteps, ſeparated by walls embelliſhed by foliage and {mall 
figures. | 

A little farther to the ſouth are ſubterraneous paſſages, 
into which none of the Perſians dare to enter, though 
they are ſaid to contain great treaſures. This proceeds 
from à general perfuaſion, that all the lights carried into 
them will go-out of themſelves. But both Sir John Char- 
din and Mr. Le Bruyn, far from being intimidated by this 
opinion, examined theſe paſſages with the utmoſt care, 
and proceeded through them with lights till they endud 
in a narrow opening, which extended a great length, and 
appeared to have been formed originally for an aqueyuct ; 
but its ſtraitneſs rendered it impoſhble 2 them to proceed 
through it. | 

On procceding till farther to the ſouth, you perceive 
the remains of another edifice, which extends a hundred 
and ſixty feet from north to ſouth, and a hundred and 
ninety-one from eaſt to weſt. The portals belonging to it 
are ſtil] to be ſeen, together with ſeven windows and ſoriy 
incloſures, that were formerly covered rooms. In the 
middle are the baſes of thirty-ſix columns in ſix ranges, 
and the ground is covered with large tones, under which 
were aqueducts. | | 

Anciently there ſtood another ſtructure to the weſtward 
of the laſt mentioned building. On the ruins of the wall, 
which ſtill riſes near two feet above the pavement, are cut 
the figures of men in baflo relievo, each repreſented with 
The ground incloſed by this wall contains a 
number of round ſtones that were the baſes of columns. 

On the eaſt ſide of theſe laſt ruins are the remains of a 


beautiful ſtair-caſe, ſixty feet in length, reſembling that of 


the front wall: but though moſt of the ſteps are deſtroyed 
by time, the wall that ſeparates the two flights is {till cight 
feet in height, and adorned with figures almoſt as big a 
life. The front contains the repreſentation of a lion en- 
countering a bull : there are alſo lions of the ſame work- 
manſhip on the wings of the ſtair-caſe, both of them ac- 
companied with characters and figures almoſt as big as the 
life. Columns were formerly diſpoſed between this edifice 
and the other laft mentioned. Among theſe ruins are four 
portals, each adorned on the inſide with a man, and two 
women, who hold over his head an umbrella. | 

To the north of the two laſt edifices are two portals 
with their pilaſters, on one of which is alſo the figure of 
a man and two women, one of whom holds an umbrella 
ouer his head, and above the women is a ſmall figure with 
wings expanded. There are alſo ſeveral other figures in 
relievo on both of theſe portals, and the earth is covered 
with fragments and other antiquities, 

From hence you proceed to the laſt ruins of the ſtruc- 
ture on the monntain. On the ſouth ſide are two por- 
tals, under each of which a man is ſeated in a chair hold- 
1 ſtaff in his right hand, and a kind of vaſe in his 
le Behind him is another figure, who has a cloth in his 
right hand, and ſomething on his head reſembling the 
tail of a ſea - horſe. Below are three rows of figures 
with lifted hands; thefe are three feet four inches high, 
but the man in the chair is much | than the lite. 


Above are ſeveral. ornamentalranges of foliage, the loweſt 
of which is intermixed with ſmall lions, and the 2 
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with oxen. Theſe portals are twelve feet five inches in 
breadth, and ten feet four inches deep, and the higheſt of 
the pilaſters are from twenty-eight to thirty feet. 

On the two pilaſters towards the north a man is ſeated, 
with a perſon behind him, like the preceeding figures, 
and behind this are two other men holding in their hands 
ſomething that is broken; before the figure repreſented 
ſitting are two other figures, one with his hands placed 
on his lips with an air of ſalutation, and the other hold- 
ing a ſmall veſſel. Above theſe figures is a ſtone filled 
with ornaments, and below are five ranges of figures, three 
feet in height: theſe are a band of ſoldiers armed in dif- 
ferent manners. From the foot of theſe mountains you 
have a full view of all the ruins, except the walls and 
ſtair-· caſes that cannot here be ſeen. 

The principal difference obſervable in the columns con- 
fiſts in ſome of them having capitals and others none ; and 
moſt of them are fluted. With reſpect to the elavation 
of thoſe that are perfect, they are all from ſeventy to 


ſeventy-two feet high, and are eighteen feet five inches in 


circumference, except thoſe near the firſt portals, The 
baſes are round, and twenty-four feet five inches in cir- 
cumference: they are four feet three inches high, and the 
lower moulding is one foot five inches broad. Theſe co- 
lumns have thice ſorts of ornaments towards the top, 
which may be termed capitals. 

Beſides the baſſo relievos already deſcribed, there are 
many others, particularly the repreſentation either of a 
triumph, or a number of people going in proceſſion to 
carry preſents to a king, conſiſting of a multitude of 
figures with an empty chariot, a Ted camel, ſome led 
horſes, &c. 

It is obſervable, that the 2 of all the human 
figures in this edifice is extremely ſingular, and has not 
the leaſt relation to that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but their military habits reſemble thoſe of the 
Medes and Perſians. 

No muſcles are viſible in the naked parts of the figures, 
which have a heavy air, and nothing has been obſerved 
but the contours; this neglect makes them appear ſtiff and 
inelegant. The draperies have the ſame defect, and the 
whole has a taſteleſs ſameneſs. The proportions, how- 
ever, have been finely kept, both in the great and ſmall 
figures, which is a proof that thoſe who made them were 
not entirely deſtitute of — but were probably 
obliged to be too expeditious to finiſh them with proper 
care. The ornaments are, however, exceeding beautiful, 
as are alſo the chairs in which ſome of the figures are 
ſeated, notwithſtanding their being now much impaired. 
It is therefore probable, that ſome fine fragments have been 
deſtroyed, Beſides, moſt of the ſtones are poliſhed like 
& mirror, particularly thoſe within the portals, and that 
compoſe the windows and pavements. Theſe are of va- 
rious colours, as white, grey, yellow, red, deep-blue, 
and in ſome places black; but the ſtones of which the 

reateſt part of the edifice is formed are of a clear blue. 
n ſhort, every thing correſponds with the grandeur and 
magnificence of a great king's palace, to which the images 
and relievos give a ſurpriſing air of Majeſty. There is no 
doubt of their having been very ftately portals and grand 
galleries to afford a communication with all the detached 
parts of the edifice : moſt of the columns, whoſe remains 
are ſtill ſo beautiful, were doubtleſs intended to ſupport 
thoſe galleries; and there even appears to be ſtill ſome 
remains of the royal apartments. In a word, the magni- 
ficence of theſe ruins can never be ſufficiently admired ; 
and this ſtructure muſt undoubtedly have coſt immenſe 
ſums. 

Near the mountain are two ancient tombs of the 
kings of Perſia, one to the north and the other to the 
fouth, Theſe are both hewn out of the rock, and are 
noble fragments of antiquity. Their fronts ere covered 
with figures and other ornaments. The form of both 
is nearly the ſame, and therefore it will be ſufficient 
to give a deſcription of one of them; and we ſhall take 
that to the north. That part of the ſepulchre on which 
the figures are carved is forty feet wide. The height is 
nearly equal to the width, and the rock extends ſixty 
paces on each fide, A range of four columns ſupports 
the entablature; each of their capitals is formed of the 
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| heads of two oxen as far as the breaſt, with the fore legs 


bent off the top of each column. The gate, which is ena 
compaſſed with ornaments, is placed in the middle he- 
tween two of theſe columns, but is at preſent almoſt cloſæd 
up. Above the columns are the cornice and entableture, 
adorned with nine ſmall lions on each fide in baſs relief, 
advancing towards the middle, where there is a (mall 
ornament reſembling a vaſe, Over the lions are two ranges 
of men, almoſt as large as the life, fourteen in cach 
range, all armed, and holding up their hands as if to ſup- 
port the building above them; and on the {ide is an orna- 
ment that has ſome reſemblance to a pillar, with the head 
of fome animal that has but one horn. Above is another 
cornice ornamented with leaves, On the left, where the 
wall projects, are three rows of niches above each other, 
each containing two figures armed with lances; and three 
others on the fide armed in the ſame manner. There are 
likewiſe two on the right ſide with their left hands placed 
on their beards, and the right on their body, By their 
ſide are three others like thoſe on the other ſide. Above, 
on three ſteps, ſtands a man, who ſeems to be a king, 
pointing at ſomething with his right hand, and holding 4 
bow in his left, Before him is an altar, on which an 
offering is made, and from it the flames are repreſented 
aſcending; | FO 

Two Sa from theſe ruins is a place called Noxi 
Ruſtan, where there are tombs of perſons of eminence 
among the ancient Perſians, that reſemble thoſe of Perſe- 
polis, only they are carved much higher in the rock. 
This place receives its name from one Ruſtan, a fabulous 
perſon, whoſe figure is carved there, It is pretended 
that he was a potent prince of fo immenſe a ſtature, that 
he was forty cubits in height, and lived one thouſand one 
hundred and thirteen years. | 

Before theſe tombs is 4 platform, above which their 
baſes riſe eighteen feet. The tombs themſelves are four 
times that height, and the rock is twice as high as the 
tombs, which in the middle extend ſixty feet wide. Un- 
der each tomb is a ſeparate table filled with large figures 
in baſſo relievo, and on two of them are ſome traces of 
men fighting on horſeback. Between theſe tombs are three 
other tables covered with figures, among which is a man 
on horſeback preceded by two others, and followed by a 
third, which is almoſt detaced. 

Theſe tombs extend two hundred and eighty paces, 
and at the diſtance of ſixty paces from the fr of them 
is a little ſquare building. Between the two tombs is 
a man on horſeback placed in a nich; but his hair falls 
down on his ſhoulders, and upon his head is a crown 
with a bonnet riſing above it. He is dreſſed after the 
Roman manner, and has a large ſword by his fide, with 
his left hand on the hilt, and his right hand preſented to 
a perſon before him: while a third figure, in a Roman 
habit, ſtazads with his hands open in the attitude of a 
ſuppliant. | | 

F igures half covered with earth are ſeen on the ſide 


of the third tomb, and in the middle of them is a man 


on horſeback, which the people ſay, repreſents Ruſtan; 
he is in a Roman dreſs, and has alſo a bonnet riſing 
from a crown, with flowing hair, a long beard, and 
his left hand upon the hilt of his ſword ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretence of his prodigibus ſtature, both he 
and his horſe are of the common ſize. Before him is a 
woman with flowing hair, wearing a crown 1 ſhe is 
dreſſed like Minerva, and holds up part of her drapery 
with her left hand. A third figure repreſents a warrior, 
with a tiara on his head, and his left hand pl eed on the 
hilt of his ſword. In another compartment is an imper- 
fect appearance of men fighting on horſeback. All theſe 
figures are carved in the rock. This tomb of Noxi Ruſ- 
tan is ſuppoſed to be that made for Darius Hyſtaſpes, from 
its perfectly correſponding with the deſcription given of it 
by Cteſius in his Hiſtory of Perſia, and with that of Dio- 

dorus Siculus. | 
At two hundred paces diſtance, on the weſtern ſide of 
the mountain, are two tables cut in the rock. That to 
the left repreſents two meh on horſeback, one of whom 
graſps a circle, of which the other has quitted the hold. 
Some imagine that the firſt is Alexander, and the other 
Darius, who by this action reſigns to him the _— 
thers 
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Others imagine that theſe figures repreſent two potent 
princes, or generals, who, after being engaged in a long 
war, without obtaining any advantage over cach other, 
at laſt agreed, that he who ſhould wreſt this ciicle out 
of the hand of his competitor ſhould be acknowledged 
the victor, But theſe are at beſt no more than con- 
jectures. 


S E CT. Vn. 


Of the Exerciſes, rural Sports, Games, and Diverſions uſed 
in Perſia. Of the Manner of travelling ; of their Cou- 
riers, aud Foot Meſſengers, 


AVING conſidered the buildings of the Perſians, 

and the noble antiquities ſtill remaining of the 
grandeur of the ancient kings of Perſia, we ſhall return 
to the moderns, and take a view of their exerciſes and 
diverſions, 

As the Parthians were for many ages famous for their 
ſkill in horſcmanſhip, and the uſe of the bow, there are 
at preſent no exerciſes in which the young men of rank, 
both of that prot ince, and of Perſia in general, more 
excel. 

In leacning to ſhoot at a mark, a youth is ſirſt inſtructed 
to bend the dow, fiiſt a weaker, and then a ſtronger ; 
after which he jcarns to ſhoot forwards, backwards, ſide- 
ways, and almoſt in every poſture, For ſome time = 
are exerciſed in ſhooting upwards into the air, to try whic 
ſhoot the higheſt ; after this they are brought to fhoot at 
a mark, and to difcharge their arrows with ſteadineſs and 
truth, In theſe excredes they uſe arrows that have blunt 
iron heads; but for ſervice they have them ſharp, and 
ſhaped like the point of a javelin, 

Their pupils are next taught to mount a horſe with 
dexterity, to fit ſteadily on the ſaddle, to gallop with a 
toofe reign, to ſtop ſhort, and upon the leaſt ſignal to 
turn to the right or left. 

They are alſo taught to play at a game that has ſome 
reſemblance to the game of bandy, only it is performed 
on horſeback. Each perſon has a ſhort bat in his hand, 
and a bal] being thrown amongſt them, they ride after 
it, and ſtooping almoſt to the ground, ſtrike it while 
on a full gallop, and he who ſtrikes it ofteneſt before 
it comes to the end of the place appointed, wins the 
prize, 

They are alſo taught to manage the ſabre, and to 
throw the lance. The ſtaves they throw by way of 
exerciſe are unarmed, and about five feet long, and 
with theſe they engage on horſeback, and, though they 
have no ſteel point, frequently give each other dangerous 
wounds, After they had gone through theſe exerciſes 


they were formerly permitted to ſhoot for a prize in the 


royal] meidan at Iſpahan, before the king and court, 
that they might be witneſs of their activity and addreſs, 
In that Aen. is a high pole like the maſt of a ſhip, 
and upon it was ſet a cup, ſometimes of maſſy gold, 
eſpecially if the king and great officers intended to ſhoot 
at it, as they frequently did before the reign of Nader. 
Thoſe who contended for the prize rode full gallop with 
their bows and arrows in their hands, and when they 
had paſſed a little beyond the pole, without either ſtop- 
ping or turning their horſes, they bent themſelves back- 
wards, and let fly their arrows at the cup, and he who 
brought it down gained great honour. By theſe exerciſes 
the Perfian troops have rendered themſelves extremely 
formidable, not only when they attack an enemy, but 
when put to flight. | 

As to their rural ſports, their manner of hunting ſeems 
no lefs remarkable, They have very fleet greyhounds, 
but the ſtags and antelopes they courſe are fo ſwift of 
foot, that the hounds cannot come up with them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of their hawks, Of theſe they have 
various kinds brought from Circaſſia, the northen part 
of the empire, and even Ruſha, Theſe hawks are not 
only taught to fly at quails, patridges, rabbits, and 
hares, but even at deer, and the moſt furious wild beaſts. 
o bring them up to this exerciſe, they are ſaid to take 
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the ſkin of one of theſe beaſts, and having ſtuffed it, 


faſten a piece of fleſh on its head, on which they ſuffer 
the hawk to feed while they draw the ſtuffed ſkin along 
upon wheels, to uſe them to fix themſelves on the head, 
while it moves. When the young hawk has been for 
ſome time accuſtomed to feed in this manner, they car 
him to the ſport with an old ſtaunch hawk uſed to the 
game, Ihe dogs being let looſe, the hawks are ſoon af- 
ter thrown up, and faſtening on the head of the beaſt, 
ſtrike their talons into his fleſh, and beat their wings 
about his eyes, ſo that not being able to ſee his way, the 
dogs come up and ſeize him. They uſually carry a ſmall 
kettle drum at their ſaddle bow to call off the hawks; 
and it is ſaid that ſome of them were formerly taught to 
fly at men. 

When the king or the great men go a hunting, the 
country people, for ten or fifteen leagues round, are or- 
dered to drive all the wild beaſts and game into a certain 
place ſurrounded with fences and ſtrong nets; and when 
they are thus encloſed, every perſon in the company ſhoots 
at what he pleaſcs, and there are frequently ſeveral hun- 
dred killed at one of thefe hunting matches; but they 
generally ſtay till the perion of the highett rank comes up 
and diſcharges an arrow, atcer which they all let fly as 


falt as they can, there being generally a ſtrange medley of 


animals driven in a crowd together, as antelopes, deer, 


wild boars, wolyes, horſes and foxes. They know no- 
thing of hunting by the ſcent, but they frequently bring 
up leopards and panthers to hunt, or rather ſurprize the 
game, tor they creep from one cover to another, till they 
can leap upon their prey, but never purſue it in a con- 
tinued courſe, - | 

The Perſtans arc not much addicted to gaming, and 
ſome of the moſt ſcrupulous look upon all games of 
chance as unlawful ; however, ſome play at cards, dice, 
cheſs, tables, and other games. People of diſtinction 
alſo divert themſelves with the fighting of wild beaits, 
and the common people amuſe themſelves with ſeeing 
the feats performed by rope-dancers, tumblers, and 


jugglers. 


We hall now take a view of their manner of travel- 
ling, in which they difter greatly from the inhabitants of 
Indoitan ; for they have no vehicle that has the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the palanquin, fo adapted to indulge the 
indolence of the effeminate and luxurious: nor are 
there any wheel carriages in the country, The only 
method of conveyance is by means of camels, horſes, 
The women of rank, who are as 
much as poſſible concealed, are put into a ſquare wooden 
machine, two of which are hung like paniers on the 
back of a camel ; they are about three feet deep, and 
juſt large enough for one women to fit down in it, and 
over their head are three or four hoops, like thoſe which 
ſupport the tilt of a waggon, with a cloth thrown ovcr 
them. 

In times of peace, before the late reigns, and the 
civil wars that have ſpread deſolation through the coun- 
try, people uſually travelled in caravans, conſiſting of 
four or five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts; this 
was attended with little expence, there being caravan- 
ſeras at proper diſtances, where they had their lodgings 
gratis, and purchaſed proviſions at the beſt hand; and 
though the roads are frequently ſteep and mountainous, 
yet ſuch care was taken in laying bridges and cauſeways, 
and in levelling and enlarging .the ways, that a traveller 
ſeldom met with any difficulties but what were eafily ſur- 
mounted. | 

The Perſian couriers are armed with ſabres, and wear 
a white ſaſh girded from their ſhoulders to their waiſt, 
many times round their bodies, which enables them to 
ride for ſeveral days with little fatigue ; they take horſes 
wherever they can find them, which are frequently never 
returned to the owners : they even diſmount travellers, 
and often leave them to walk and carry their baggage. 
The injuſtice of this behaviour — — their being 
ſometimes repulſed and ſeverely treated; though ac- 
cording to the laws an entire ſubmiſſion is required, as 
they are employed in the king's ſervice, Poſt-maſteis 
are ſupplied by the king's orders with thirty, forty, or 
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fifty horſes according to their appointments; but as the 
demand is A greater than they are able to ſup- 
ply, and the ſhah's allowance very ſmall, they are often 
obliged to abſcond, which is a principal cauſe of the bar- 
barity of the couriers. One of theſe poſt-maſters, ſays 
Mr. Hanway, being challenged upon this account by 
Nader, anſwered, ** That I have not ſupplied thy cou- 
« riers with horſes, is moſt certain, becauſe for every ten 
x horſes thou haſt provided, thou haſt ſent me twenty 
« couriers: a man had better die at once than live to 
« ſerve a raſcal;” and immediately ſtabbed himſelf. 
The ſhah cried out, . That is a brave fellow, ſave him:“ 
hut it was too late. 

Thoſe here called poſt-maſters are only appointed to 
keep the horſes in readineſs for the king's couriers, and 
have no concern with the letters of private perſons. 
Theſe are carried by ſhatirs, of footmen ; and if any man 
has letters to ſend, he diſpatches one of theſe with them on 
purpoſe, They will travel a thouſand miles in eighteen 
or twenty days, and not aſk more than twenty-pence or 
two ſhillings a day for their trouble, They take with 
them a bot le of water, and a little bag of proviſions, 
which ſerve them thirty or forty hours, They generally 
leave the high road, and croſs the country the neareſt way. 
Some families make this their only employment, and breed 
their children up to it, by making them practice running 
from their infancy; | 

The ſhah and the great men have ſeveral of theſe in 
their retinue; but before a man can be admitted one of 
tne king's running footmen, he mult give a very extraor- 
dinary proof of his being ſwift of foot; for he muſt run 
from the great gate of the palace at Iſpahan to a place a 
league and a half from that place twelve times in a day, 

and every time bring an arrow delivered to him by thoſe 
who ſtand at the end of the race, to ſhew that he has run 
the wizole courte; and this he performs between ſun-xiſe 
and ſun-ſet, this is, in thirteen or fourteen hours at 
moſt, though it is nv Jeſs than a hundred and eight miles, 
None but the ſhah's favourite ſervants are admitted to 
this honour, On the day of trial the elephants and horſe- 
men arc drawn up in the royal ſquare, with the drums, 
trumpets, and other muſic ſounding, as if it was a great 
feſtival. All the great men make preſents to the ſhatir, 
and ſeveral of them ride the courſe with him; and the 
mob, every time he returns, expreſs their ſatisfaction by 
their ſhouts and acclamations, 

Whenever the viceroys and khans admit a ſhatir into 
their ſervice, they oblige him to run the ſame number 
of miles, and he is careſſed and preſented with gifts by 


all their dependents, in the ſame manner as the ſhatiis of 
the king. 


SECT. Ix 


Of their Marriages and Treatment of their Nomen; their 
Employments, and of the Death and Fimerals of the 
Per fans. | 


HE Perſians are allowed four legal wives, but the 
1 people in general are far from making uſe of this 
liberty : and we are informed by Mr. Hanway, that a 
mullah obſerved to him, that though their law permitted 
a plurality of wives, and did not reſtrain men in the num- 
ber of concubines ; yet they always conſidered him as the 
moſt virtuous man who confined himſelf to one wife, 
without any concubine; and at the ſame time intimated 
his opinion, that celibacy ſeemed to be a wat againſt na- 
ture, and was conſequently a crime. 


Indeed few men have more than one wife, who, among 


the great, ſeems to be taken from ſome political view, as 

the quality or intereſt of her family, and to ſerve as the 

miſtreſs of the concubines, who wait upon her, though 

they are equally admitted to their maſter's bed, and their 
ſue is no leſs ſigitimate than her's. 

In chooſing a wife they are ſatisfied with the account 
they receive from others of her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, Love, eſpecially among thoſe of high rank, is 
the leaſt motive for enteriug into the marriage-ſtate, 


This ſhe does not much expect. Her great induce- 
20 
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ments are the number of fl:ves, the clothes, the equi 
page, and the figure the man makes in the world. Indeed 
if a woman is ſo unfortunate as to feel a very tender paſ- 
ſion for her huſband, ſhe is commonly unhappy, from 
ſeeing him leave her bed for that of her ſlave, and perhaps 
tor a common proſtitute ; and if the has the boldneſs to 
expreſs her reſentment, ſhe will probably have the mourti- 
fication to ſee another wife introduced into the houſe to 
govern in her ſtcad, | 

The Perſians, when they have an advantageous match, 
marry their children in their infancy, otherwiſe they ate 
in no haſte with reſpect to their ſons ; but allow them in 
the mean time a female fave for their bedfellow. 

Before marriage the woman is ſtripped naked, and her 
perſon examined by the mother, or other relation of the 
man, as the man is by the parents or friends of the woman. 
A report being made, the woman's parents demand the 
price ; which being paid, the judge, or, where there is 
none, the prieſt, having received notice that the partics are 
ready, marries them often without their having ſeen each 
other. 

The day before the bridegroom takes home his bride, 
he ſends her a habit, ornaments, and jewels, ſuitable td 
her quality; and the next day, towards the evening, he 
goes on horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he can pro- 
cure, attended by his friends, with muſic and dancing, to 
fetch her hoine. She meets him part of the way mounted 
on a camel or hotſc ; but ſo veiled that her face cannot be 
ſeen. She is attended by her relations and friends in their 
gayeſt equipage, with her ſlaves, clothes, and baggage. 
Both companies being joined; they march to the huſband's 
houſe with lighted torches and mufic p'aying before them, 
and followed by the mob, who, with joyful acclamations 
expreſs their wiſhes for the happineſs of the new-marric 
pair, | = 

On their arrival at the houſe, the bride is led to het apart- 
ment, and the huſband ſoon follows her. This is in general 
the firſt view he has of her face, 'The company ſpend the 
remainder of the evening, and ſome times ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively, in feaſting and rejoicing at the houſe; but the 
men and women are in ſeparate apartments; and if it be 
the wedding of a man of quality, the muſic, the dancing- 
girls, and the mob, are alſo generally well entertained. But 
marriage does not give the women any liberty ; for they, 
to all appearance, are conſidered as little more than ſervile 
—— formed for the pleaſure and indulgence of their 
lord. 3 | | 
% Happy were it for the Chriſtian world, ſays a pious 
and moral hiſtorian, if women were more generall 
taught from the earlieſt time of life, that rebellion again 
huſbands in Europe is, at leaſt, as great a crime as Aſia- 
tic tyranny over wives, and the thoughts of the latter 
muſt neceſſarily make them ſhudder: Women are not 
often taught the doctrine of ſubordination otherwiſe than 
by cuſtom, which they ſometimes call, and much of- 
tener think, an arbitrary invaſion of their rights ; the 
underſtanding and the heart ought to ſubſcribe to this 
doctrine, in order to eſtabliſh this rule of condu upon 
ſolid baſis, This women might mote generally com- 
prehend, that ſubordination is heceſſary to the very be- 
ing of government; that the pre- eminence which men 
enjoy, conſiſts chiefly in a ſuperior toil; that whether a 
man has the mind of an angel, or a brute, ſtill the gen- 
tle paſſions, and the ſubmiſſive conduct of a wife, muſt 
eſtabliſh her power in the heart of her huſband, more 
permanently than all the arts of pride and rebellion ; 
© thus it — be if ſhe means to poſſeſs his affections; 

and if ſhe does not mean it, he has the greater reaſon 
to maintain that ſuperiority with which nature has in- 

veſted him. And as Providence has appointed man the 
6 28 and protector of woman, he ought therefore to 

e the chief object of her love.“ 

The Perſians of rank have alſo a kind of concubities, 
whom they agree with either for life or a certain time. 
Thefe contracts are alſo regiſtered before a magiſtrate, 
and where a man parts with one of theſe, ſhe muſt re- 
main ſingle forty days before ſhe enters into a contract 
with another, to 2 if ſhe be with child; for in that 
caſe thefirſt man muſt keep her till ſhe is brought to 
bed, and afterwards take care of her children, A man 

Ooo | may 
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may alſo take his ſlave to his bed, but he may diſpoſe of 


her as he pleaſes without any ceremony, and yet their 


children inherit according to their ſeniority ; and if the 


ſon of a flave be the eldeſt, he has an elder brother's 
portion. ; 

With reſpect to the children, every perſon has a right 
to diſpoſe of his effects to ſuch of them, and in ſuch pro- 
portions, as he thinks fit, except that he is limited by the 
marriage-contract to leave a certain part to his legal 
wife, which deſcends to her iſſue, But where the father 
makes no will, and is under no obligation to leave any 
part of his fortune to any particular woman and her chil- 
dren, th- eldeſt ſon takes two thirds of his eſtate and ef- 
fects, and the reſt is divided among the younger children 
without diſtinction. | 

Divorces are caſily obtained, eſpecially where both 
parties agree to part: the wife uſually alleges, that the 
huſband takes up too much time with his ſlaves and con- 
cubines ts aſtord her due benevolence, or elſe that he is 
impotent; in either of which caſes a divorce is readily 
granted, and both the man and woman are at liberty to 
marry again. 

It will not be improper here to take ſome notice of the 
employments of the women, Thoſe of Ghilan are very 
induſtrious ; for the common ſort are often ſeen abroad, 
without veils, planting rice, and performing other offices 
of agriculture; and within doors they are employed in 
ſpinning and working in different manufactures ; but 
women of ſuperior quality work very little, if at all, 
Quintus Curtius oblerves, that Alexander ſent Darius's 
mother ſeveral pieces of purple, and other veſtures, which 
he had received from Macedon, that if the manufacture 
pleaſed her, ſhe might cauſe her grand children to make 
them ior her diverſion, This was refuſed as a great in- 
dignity, it being eſteemed mean and diſhonourable for 


they likewike make him repeat his creed, that there is but 
one God, who has neither companion nor equal ; that 
Mahomet was his Prophet, and ſent into the world to 

ubliſh the true religion; and that Ali and the eleven 

mans are his true Recefſors, When he can ſpeak no 
longer, they read ſome chapters of the Koran to him till 
he expires. His death is immediately known by the groans 
and lamentations of thoſe about him. The relations im- 
mediatlely ſet up a great cry, rent their clothes, tear their 
hair, and beat their breaſts; while the women in parti- 
cular utter their complaints, and addreſs the corpſe with 
the moſt tender expreſſions, 

In the mean time the cadi is informed of his deceaſe; 
on which he gives an order to a perſon whole office it is to 
waſh the dead, to ſend ſome of his people for that pur- 
poſe, If it be a man he ſends men, and if a woman 
thoſe of her own fex, who immediately ſtrip the corpſe, 
taking all that is upon it for their own uſe, and then 
carry the body to a certain pool, or large baſon, pro- 
vided in every town for that purpoſe in ſome private 
place ; but the great men have baſons in their gardens, 
over which they pitch a tent for waſhing any of the 
family when they die. After they have clcaned the 
2 they ſtop up all the vents, as the mouth, noſe, 
ears, &c. with cotton, that nothing may iſſue from 
them. Afterwards the corpſe is wrapped up in a new 
winding-ſheet of cotton cloth ; and if it be a perſon of 
fortune, ſome paſſages out of the Koran are ſtamped 
upon it. The body is then depoſited in ſome place not 
near the houſe; and if it is to be buried at a conſiderable 
diſtance, it is put into a wooden coffin, filled with 
ſalt, lime, and perfumes, which is their only method 
of embalming the dead in Perſia, for they never embowel 
them. a 


If they are interred not far from the place where they 


ladies in Peiſia to work in wool. Alexander excuſed | die, they are carricd thither directly as ſoon as they are 
| 


himſelf as being ignorant of their cuſtoms, alledging 


g, | wathed, without much ceremony; and the people who 


that his ſiſter had worked the robe in which he was ar- attend the corpſe, follow it without the leaſt order. At 
rayed. The Perſian ladies, ſays our author, are ſtill of the interment of perſons of diſtinction, the enſigns of the 


the ſame opinion; nor is this ſurprizing, if we conſider 
that in Europe, where induſtry is reckoned a principal 
virtue, there are many women whoſe birth, fortune, 
and beauty might challenge the higheſt attention, who 
rather chooſe to be ignorant of the eſſential duties of life, 
than of its vain ceremonics and amuſements, 

The female who do not labour in the field are ſeldom 
ſeen abroad, except in a morning before the ſun riſcs, 
and then they are covered with veils which reach down 
to their feet, When they travel on horſeback, every lady 


of diſtinction is not only veiled, but generally has a ſervant | 


who runs or rides before her to clear the way; and on 
ſuch occaſions, the men, even in the market-places, al- 
ways turn their backs till the women are paſt, it being 
thought the higheſt ill manners to look at them. But 
« this awful reſpect, ſazs Mr. Hanway, is only a proof 
« of the ſlavery in which they are doomed to live. The 
© care which they take to conceal their faces, to avoid 
the imputation of acting indelicately, and contrary to 
6 cuſtom, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on them, 
ce that I was told of a woman, who being accidentally 
ce ſurprized in bathing, ſhewed her whole perſon, ex- 
& cept her face; to hide which all her ſolicitude was 
„ employed.” 

| The girls are eſteemed at age when nine years old, 
and the boys at thirteen ; and are no longer under the 
direction of their guardians : and when a guardian dies, 
the magiſtrate, upon examination, will admit them to 
be of age ſooner. The eldeſt ſon is always guardian to 
the younger children, and the infants have the privilege 
of not having their eſtates ſeized for the debts of the 


deceaſed till they are of age and able to plead for them- 
ſelves, 


* 


We ſhall now give ſome account of their treatment 
of the dying and the dead, particularly of their ſeveral 
funeral rites. 

When a man is thought to be drawing nean his laſt 
hour, they ſet up lighted lamps, or make ſmall fires on 
the terraces of his houſe, that the people of the neigh- 
bourhood and thoſe that paſs by may pray for him. The 
mullah, or prieſt, is allo ſent for, who reminds him that 
it is time to review his paſt life, and repent of his fins ; 


moſque are carried before them on long pikes; one has 
at the end of it an iron hand, which they call Ali's hand; 

others have creſcents, and on the reſt are written the 
names of Mahomet, his daughter Fatima, and his twelve 
ſucceſſors, They have alſo ſilk ſtreamers, and led horſes, 
which carry the turban and arms of the deceaſed. The 
neighbours offer their ſervice for carrying the corple to 
the grave ; and if a man of rank meets a funeral, he 
— diſmount from his horſe and aſſiſt in carrying the 

ier. 

None are buried in the moſques, but in many places 
they have their burying- grounds at a little diſtance from 
the town, by the road ſide: however, in Iſpahan, and 
ſeveral other great cities, there are burying- places within 
the city. Their graves nearly reſemble ours, only on 
the ſide next Mecca the earth is made hollow, and the 
corpſe laid in it wrapt in its winding ſheet without a 
coffin, with the face towards Mecca, If it be a great 
man his turban, his ſword, his bow, and quiver of ar- 
rows are laid by him. The reaſon of their laying him 
under a hollow place of the earth is from the op.nion, 
that the ſoul re-animates the body ſoon after its inter- 
ment, and is examined by certain angels in relation to 
his life and manners. The Siades, who are of the fa- 
mily of Mahomet, never have any earth thrown into 
their graves, for they are only covered with a great 
ſtone, They have generally monuments and tomb- 
ſtones as with us, but inſtead of giving an account of 
the deceaſed, they uſually engrave upon them ſome 
paſſages of the Koran ; or an epitaph, in which, accord- 
ing to the common ſenſe of mankind, life is compared 
to a flower that bloſſoms in the ſpring, and in the ſummer 
appears in the full luſtre of it's beauty: but in autumn 
begins to wither and decline, and when winter comes on, 
2 guſt of wind blows it to the ground, where it lies aud 
rots, 

Eight or ten days after the funeral, and on certain feſ- 
tivals, the friends and relations viſit the tomb, eſpeci- 


| ally the women with their children, who there renew 


their lamentations, and beating their breaſts expoſtulate 
with the deceaſed upon his leaving them ; mean while 


\ 


their friends endeavour to comfort them, and ſametimes 
leave 
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leave at their grave cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit, in or- 
der to pleaſe the angels who guard the ſepulchre. 

They uſually mourn forty days, not 1 1 
which they deteſt as an infernal habit, but by thewing 
the moſt lively expreſſions of grief two or three times a 
week, and wearinz a torn and negligent garb of a dark 
blue colour. This time being expired, they bathe, ſhave 
and dreſs themſelves in their uſual habits. Their wives 
appear moſt inconſolable; for a widow in Perſia ſeldom 
marries a ſecond huſband. 

The Perſian kings are frequently buried at Kom, in 

great ſtate, as appears from the following account of the 
interment of Soliman. The corpſe was preceded by 
one hundred camels and mules, which carried provi- 
{ions for a thouſand people, who were to attend it on the 
road ; after which was carried the body in a large litter 
covered with a pall of cloth of gold, by two camels led 
by the Nazir or high-ſteward. On the fide of it went 
two ſervants burning perfumes in golden cenſers, and 
a company of prieſts ſinging their prayers, Theſe were 
followed by an empty litter, covered with red and green; 
then followed all the great officers of the court on foot 
with their cloaths rent, except the prime miniſter, who 
was permitted to ride, on account of his great age. Many 
thouſands of the people joined the proceſſion, and made 
dreadful lamentations, as for their common parent. In 
this order they proceeded about a league from Iſpahan to 
one of the king's country palaces, where the corple reſted; 
and the following night thoſe appointed to attend it proceeded 
on their journey to Kom, while the great officers returned 
to Iſpahan to attend the new king. The ſhops were then 
opened, which had been ſhut ever ſince the people had 
notice of the king's death, and the court teſumed its 
uſual ſplendor, | 


SECT. X. 
Of the Religion and Super/lition of the Perſians, 


s to the eſtabliſhed religion of Perſia, the Turks 
A and Perſians equally acknowledge the Koran to be 
the great law of the prophet Mahomet ; but trace their 
diviſions and inveterate animoſities as high as his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors. Ali was Mahomet's brother's fon, and 
married to Fatima, the daughter of the falſe prophet. 
Hence the Perſians infer his right to the ſucceſhon, which 
was notwithſtanding invaded by his uncles Abubeker, 
Omar, and Oſman, the brothers of Mahomet, whoſe 
uſurpation, both as kings and prophets, is approved of 
by the Turks. Ali at length ſucceeded, and the diſ- 
pute might have been loſt in oblivion, had he made no 
different explications of the Koran. This, however, 
produced no extraordinary effects till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Sheffie, a man of an exemplary life, who 
pretended to a regular deſcent from Ali, began to teach 
and expound the Mahometan law, and the doctrine of 
Ali's followers, in preference to the precepts taught by 
the Turkiſh doctors. This reviving the remembrance 
of the injury done to Ali by his uncles, the Perſians 
began to curſe them in their public prayers, and changed 
the form of the Mahometan creed, by giving Ali the 
title of the friend of God. Theſe two ſects being thus 
divided, thoſe who maintained the ſucceſſion of Abu- 
beker, Omar, and Oſman, called themſelves Sunnis, 
while the followers of Ali took the name of Schias. 

The Perſians acknowledge that the Moſaic was the true 
religion before Chriſt, whom they alſo believe to be a true 
prophet and teacher ſent from God; but that the religion 
he taught was contained in a book, which, at Maho- 
met's coming, was taken by the angel Gabriel into hea- 
ven, and the Koran brought down in its ſtead. They 
alto, like the other Mahometans, ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt 
did not die upon the croſs, but as he was going to his 
crucihxion, he was inviſibly tranſtated to heaven, and 
that Judas being miraculouſly brought thither in his 
place, his face appeared like that of Chriſt, and he was 
crucified in his ſtead, Thus they confeſs the truth of 
our Saviour's miſſion, but mingle almoſt every thing re- 
lating to him with extravagant fictions. 


The Mahometans have two articles of faith, and tive 
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of practice, That there is no other God but God, and 
that Mahomet is his prophet ; that men ought to ob- 
ſerve bodily purifications; pray to God at the appointed 
times; give alms to the poor; faſt all the month of Ra- 
mezan, and, if poſſible, yo in pilgrimage to the temple ot 
Mecca. Lo theſe the Perſians add an eighth article, 
which is, that Ali is the friend of God. 

The Perſians maintain, that all fouls were formed lon 
before the creation of the world, and many of their 
doctors believe the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of 
fouls, Their hiſtory of the creation has many fables 
mixed with the truths they have taken from the books of 
Moſes. 

They ſay that both good and evil angels were made of 
the ſubſtance of light and fire, and being compoſed of 
ſoul and body, their aerial forms may be ſo condenſed as 
to become viſible. That the firſt time the evil angels 
diſobeyed God, the good angels fought them, and brought 
them captives to heaven, where God pardoned them; 
but he afterwards creating man, and commanding all 
the angels to bow before him, the evil angels, filled 
with pride again rebelled ; upon which they were curſt 
by the Almighty, who precipitated them from heaven 
— a place which their fury and deſpair had rendered 
hell. | 

They imagine, that as ſoon as the dercaſed is laid in his 
tomb, the grave cloſed, and the company retired, the 
departed ſoul re-enters the body, and is viſited by two 
black angels, terrible to behold, the one called Munkir, 
and the other Nekir, who oblige the perſon to fit up: ht, 
and queſtion him concerning the unity of God, the miſſion 
of Mahomet, and the good or evil he hes performed, 
which they record in a book to be opened at the general 


judgment: that in the mean while, the ſouls of the faith- 


ful are filled with tranſports of joy; while the wicked 
endurc the dreadtul pangs of remorſe. They ſay, the 
ſoul wanders about till the body is interred ; but that it 
has no ſooner undergone the firſt examination in the ſe- 
pulchre, than it enters an aerial body, in which it con- 
tinues till the general reſutrrection, when it will be re- 
united to its earthly frame. 

Aſter the final judgment, they maintain, that all men 
muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider than a razor's 
edge ; that unbelievers and the wicked will infallibl 
fall, in their paſſage, into hell; but that the faithful mall 
paſs the bridge ſwifter than a bird flies through the air, 
and enter into patadiſe. 

They maintain, that the torments of hell conſiſt in 
being put into the hands of devils, who ſhall hang up 
the body in dreadful caverns full of dragons, ſerpents, 
and all manner of noxious and loathſome animals, which 
ſhall perpetually gnaw it, and fill tue ſoul with rage and 
remorſe. On the other hand, the joys of paradiſe will, 
according to them, entirely conſiſt in ſenſual delights. 

The bleſſed, fay they, after they have taſted of the 
fountain of living waters, ſhall feat themſelves on the 
banks of the river of delight, which is ſhaded by a tree 
ſo immenſely large, that was a man to ride poſt fifty 
thouſand years he would not paſs the extent of one of 
its leaves: that Mahomet and Ali ſhall ſerve the happy 
with the water of this delicious river, mounted on the 
Pay Duldul, an animal that has the head of a woman, 
the foot of a ſtag, and the hinder part of a tyger ; that 
they will be attended by innumerable companies of fair 


| celeſtial beauties, with large black eyes, created on pur- 


poſe for the enjoyment of the elect. They alſo maintain, 
that they ſhall enjoy the free uſe of theſe voluptuous plea- 
ſures without being capable of finning, becauſe nothin 
is forbidden, nor ſhall they there experience the effects 
of ſatiety, but their life, and health, and wgour will be 
everlaſting. 

If they be aſked how they can ſuppoſe that in para- 
diſe they ſhall be taken up with mere corporal enjoy- 
ments, which periſh in the poſſeſſion, they boldly re- 
ply, That theſe are not formed to ſupply any neceſfi- 
ties of nature, but for pleaſure ; and ti.at ail the delights 
we taſte in this life, we ſhall enjoy in a much higher 
degree in paradiſe ; for this world, ſay they, is but a 
type of that, and all that we ſee came from thence, 

though 
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though they are extremely degenerated from their ex- 
cellent original. It it be objected, that if we eat and 
drink in heaven, we muſt be ſubject to the neceſſities and 
defilements which follow eating and drinking, they an- 
ſwer, that the delicious food of paradiſe ſhall evaporate in 
a perfumed ſweat through the pores ; and that — 4 
they ſay the Perſian women ſhall be excluded paradiſe, 
they only mean that they ſhall not inhabit the ſame para- 
dif: as the men; but in another place will enjoy equal 
delights. 

'T here are, however, ſome Perfian doctors, who con- 
ſider all the promiſes and threatnings in the Koran. in a 
ſpiritnal and allegorical ſenſe, and ſay, that theſe things 
are thus delivered only to accomodate them to the grols 
ideas of the people ; but that the happineſs of paradiſe 
really conſiſts in being employed about objects proper for 
the ſoul, as in the knowledge of the ſciences, and the 
ſublime operations of the underſtanding, and that the 
body ſhall have pleaſures ſuitable to its nature, and en- 
joy all the delights of which it is capable ; but not, as 
here upon earth, by meat and drink, and ſenſual indulg- 
encies : that hell ſhall conſiſt in regret and deſpair for the 
loſs of paradiſe, while the body will be aMicted with the 
moſt excruciating torments, but after what manner they 
do not pretend to determine. 

"The Perſians ſometimes exalt Ali above Mahomet him- 
ſelf; they even pretend that Ali is not dead, but taken 
up into heaven, whence he ſhall return and fill the world 
with his doctrine. They never ſpeak without the utmoſt 
deteſtation of Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman. 

They diſtinguiſh uncleanneſs into two kinds, one of 
which they efteem ſinful from its being —_— for- 
bidden by their law, as to drink wine and ſtrong drink, 
to eat pork, &c, while the other only communicates a 
defilement that renders a perſon untit to perform certain 
acts of religion, as to pray to God, or read the Koran, 
while he continues in this ſtate of uncleanneſs. They 
not only pretend that it is unlawful to drink wine, but 
that every thing is defiled in which wine has been put, or 
on which adrop of it has fallen; nor is it lawful for them 
to be in a room Where wine is kept. But though the 
drinking of wine be forbidden by their law, and their 
commentators are very ſevere in their cenſures of thoſe 
who uſe this indulgence, many of the Perſians, particu- 
larly in the army, drink it pretty freely, and alſo intoxi- 
cate themſelves with ſpirituous liquors, When they are 
aſked by a Chriſtian, how they diſpenſe with this pre- 
cept, they anſwer, ** In the ſame manner as you diſpenſe 
« with drunkenneſs, adultery, and fornication, which 
« are no leſs forbidden to Chriſtians, and yet many among 
« you glory in their exceſſive drinking, and in their de- 
an 4 women.“ 

The bigotted Perſians lay a greater ſtreſs upon the ce- 
remonial part of their law, than on the moral; for their 
waſhings and purifications muſt be obſerved, whatever 
elſe they omit. They have the maxim of their prophet 
frequently in their mouths, that religion is founded in 
«« purity, and half of it conſiſts in a man's keeping him- 
ce {elf undehled.” Their prayers are vain and criminal 
when offered up with e ee hands, and it is the 
higheſt prophanation to touch the Koran in ſuch a ſtate. 
There are, indeed, ſuch a variety of defilements, that 
though they are obliged to pray five times a day, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to prevent their being polluted between 
one prayer and another. 

As the Perſians reckon their day from twelve at noon 
to twelve the next day, the firſt hour of prayer is ex- 
actly when the ſun is in the meridian. The ſecond is 
in the evening; the third when it is ſo dark that one 
cannot diſtinguiſh colours; the fourth is to be made on 
lying down to ſlcep; and the fifth in the morning, and 
may be performed at any time between the diſappearing 
of the ſtars and noon, All theſe prayers would be an 
mſupportable burden, conſidering the purifications and 
other preparations required before they begin their de- 
votions, were they not indulged in ſome particulars ; 
for inſtance, they are allowed to offer up two ſets of 
prayers at the ſame time; for though that in the morn- 
ing is performed fingly, thoſe for noon and the evening 
may be offered together; and thoſe to be ſaid when it 
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grows dark and at bed- time may alſo be ſaid together; 


and if they are prevented ſaying their prayers at the ap- 
pointed times by any preffing oecaſion, they may after- 
wards fay them as ſoon as they have an opportunity. 
Theſe ſet hours of prayer give the Perſians an oppur- * 
tunity of retiring from company whenever they think 
fit, without being. thought guilty of rudeneſs; for no- 


body is ever importuned to ſtay, when he declares that he 


; 


is going to his devotions. 

The mullahs, and thoſe who have more religion than 
their neighbours, keep exactly the five ſtated hours of 
prayer, and never deviate from them but in caſes of the 
extremeſt neceſſity. 

In moſt Mahometan countries the times of prayer are 
proclaimed by the officers of the moſques from their 
ſteeples; but in Perſia thoſe officers declare the time of 
prayer from the top of the moſques. Upon common 
days no more than one or two of theſe cxryers are em- 
ployed; but upon feſtivals there are ſometimes ten or a 
dozen of them, particularly on Fridays, their ſabbath ; 
and it can ſcarcely be conceived how far their yoices are 
heard. "Fhey begin with theſe words, O God, moſt 
great! which they repeat four times, turning to the 
four winds ; then they add, The teſtimony we render 
& to God is, that there is no other God but God. Ma- 
„ homet is his prophet, and Ali his friend.” This they 
alſo repeat four times as above, and then ſay, ** Ariſe, and 
pray, perform that moſt excellent duty, which Mahomet 
C and Ali, the molt perfect of created beings, have com- 
© manded.” It it be at midnight, which is one of their 


times for offering up prayers of ſupererogation, or in the 


morning, they add, Awake out of your fleep;” and 
having repeated the words, O God, mott great!“ four 
times, ſing ſome verſes of the Koran, and then conclude 
with << — be accurſed.” When the people hear 
theſe criers, they ariſe up and go to pray ers in their houſes, 
or wherever they think fit. | 

In performing their devotions they have ſeveral cere- 
remonies, which muſt not be omitted; firſt they put off 
their flippers, and all their ornaments: even their tur- 
ban muſt have neither gold, nor filver, nor embroidery, 
and therefore they uſually put on a white callico turban. 
They take particular care to wear at ſuch times no 
ſkins or furs belonging to any beaſt prohibited to be 
eaten by their law; and always waſh their face, feet, 
and hands, Every pevlon has a little carpet, about five 
or ſix feet long, and three broad; in this are wrapped the 
things they uſe at their devotions, as the Koran, which 
is kept in a little bag by itſelf, an earthen diſh, their 
beads, a pocket glaſs, and ſometimes a few tattered re- 
lics. Theſe they take out, and having ſpread the lit- 
tle carpet before they begin their prayers, they ſit upon 
their heels, and range theſe little trinkets in order. They 
then take the . and glaſs, and comb their beards; 
take off their purſe, their ſeals and rings, their ſabre 
and knife, that they may preſent themſelves before God 
in the moſt humble manner. Then turning their faces 
towards Mecca, they begin their prayers; at certain 
parts of which they and, then kneel, and then pro- 
{trating themſelves on the earth, ſet their foreheads on. a 
bit of clay of about the fize of a crown piece. 

On theſe occaſions they count their beads on a ſtring, 
as is the cuſtom of ſome Chriſtians, who doubtleſs learnt 
it of them, as they did of the neighbouring pagan na- 
tions. Though they pray ſo often, their prayers are prett 
long, and they ſeem to perform their devotions wit 
inconceivable reverence and attention ; nothing can di- 
vert them from what they are about; their eves remain 
fixed, and every geſture is exceeding juſt and ſuitable to 
the occaſion ; and in ſhort, they pertorm this duty with 
greater reverence and attention than moſt Chriſtians, It 
will not be improper here to add the obſervation of Mr. 
Hanway, Though the Perſians, ſays he, are become 
extremely immoral, yet they give one proof of reli- 
„gion vaſtly ſuperior to the Chriſtians : for I never 
© could obſerve that they mentioned the name of the 
«© Supreme Being, except upon ſolemn occaſions, ur at 
« leaſt in a reſpectful manner.” 


Prayers for the dead are recommended, but not en- 


joining by the Perſian religion. They think it an act 
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of piety to commemorate at certain times their deceaſed 
friends, and ſome of them are of opinion, that God 
will increaſe the happineſs, or leſſen the miſery of de- 
parted fouls, in compliance with the earneſt intreaties of 
their ſurviving friends. None of them, however, pray 
to their ſaints, or even to Mahomet or Alt, to intercede 
for them; for they do not believe that they even know 
what is done upon earth, but as God is pleaſed to reveal 
it to them. | 

In all their religious books and diſcourſes charity is 
warmly recommended, without which their prayers are 
held to be vain and ineffectual, They diſpoſe of their 
alms chiefly in public buildings, as in erecting caravan- 
ſeras, bridges, cauſeways, ciſterns, receptacles of water, 
moſques, colleges and bagnios, 

'The alms particularly aſcertained are a kind of tythes 
of cattle, corn, money, and merchandize, only taken 
out of the neat profics after all rents and charges are 
deducted, and theſe are not given to the prieſt, but, like 
their acts of charity, are applied to different purpoſes; 
as to the maintenance of the Mahometan faquirs, or 
begging prieſts, to redeeming flaves ſeverely treated by 
their mailers, to the relief of inſolvent debtors, and of 
ſtrangers in diſtreſs, The reſt are employed in public 
buildings, in erecting moſques, caravanſeras, &c. 

They have no ſet time for circumciſing their chil- 
dren: ſome maintain that it ought to be at thirteen 
years of age, becauſe Iſhmacl was circumciſed at that 
age; but they generally adminiſter it when the child is 
four or five vears old, on account of its being lets pain- 
ful and hazardous than when they are older. Some bar- 
ber performs the opcration, and applys ſtyptics and al- 
tringents to ſtop the bleeding. They oblerve neither 
any particular day nor hour for performing. this cere- 
mony, but do it when and where they pleaſe, How- 
ever, on the circumciſion of a great man's fon, a mul- 
| lah comes. to his houſe, and reads in the Koran during 
the operation; but they have no office on purpoſe for it. 
The reſt of the day is ſpent in rejoicings. 

The Perhans have ſeveral faſts, the moſt remark- 
able of which is that named Ramezan, from the name of 
the month in which it is held, and which laſts from the 
beginning to the end of it. When this moon firſt ap- 
pears, it is proclaimed by the holy criers in great num- 
bers on the terraces of their moſques, as a ſurprizng 
piece of news, and this publication is accompanied with 
their ſinging hymns on the occation ; the people anſwer 
in joyful cries, and illuminate the ſtreets; while the 
horns found from the terraces of the bagnios, to give 
notice that the baths are ready; for all their acts of de- 
votion begin with waſhing themſelves. Every one is ob- 
liged to faſt during the month of Ramezan, from break 
of day till ſun-ſet, during which time they are not even 
allowed to eat or drink any thing, or to waſh their 
mouths, or even their faces, left it ſhould be any refreſh- 
ment; and ſome even make a ſcruple of ſwallowing their 
ſpittle, or opening their mouths to let in the air. All 
amorous commerce is prohibited even in words and 
looks. At ſun-ſet, when they are allowed to eat, this 
is proclaimed from the moſques ; then the people having 
performed their purifications, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, 
begin to eat ſome light food, as fruit and ſweetmeats, 
and ſome time after go to ſupper, in which they ſpend 
more time than uſual; for they eat very ſlowly to pre- 
vent any ill conſequence from a full meal after ſo long a 
faſt. Thoſe who live by their labour generally make a 
meal about two hours before day ; and then lie down to 
ſleep. Thoſe of diſlolute morals feaſt all night, and 
ſlecp the greateſt part of the day; ſo that in many places 
the Ramezan rather reſembles a feſtival than a fait, with 
this only difference, that like the debauchees in this part 
of the world, they turn day into night. T hoſe who 
live regularly riſe in the morning to go to bathe, in or- 
der to purity themielves from all pollution, and both their 
habits, their countenances, and diſcourſes are ſuitable to 
the occaſion. Great part of the day is ſpent in retire- 
ment, praying, reading the Koran, and other books of 
devotion : and though they do not ſcruple to tranſact 
buſineſs, they are more cautious of converſing with peo- 
ple of a different religion, leſt they ſhould be defiled, 
aud rendered unhc for their devotions. In the day-time 
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fewer people are to be ſeen in the ſtreets than in the 
other months ; but in the evening crowds of people ap- 
pear in the markets and other places of reſort: hence 
it is ſometimes called the feaſt of candles, from the mul- 
t.tude of lights ſet up in all parts. | 

The Perſians are alſo required once in their lives to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, the place of Mahomet's 
birth, where is a little chapel, called the houſe of God, 
which, according to tradition, was built by Abraham, and 
to which all the Mahometans pay an extraordinary vene- 
ration. Of this chapel we ſhall give a particular- de- 
ſcription when we come to Arabia. | 

The principal religious feitivais of the Perſians are 
thoſe in commemoration of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, 
and that of the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hoſſein 
and Haſſein. Thoſe who keep the feaſt of the ſacrifice 
riſe early in the morning, and ride out of, the city at 
break of day, in order to ſacrifice a ſhcep or goat, after 
which they cauſe ſeveral to be killed in their own houſes, 
and diſtribute them among the poor, In every great 
town there is alſo a general ſacrifice of a camel, at which, 
it is ſaid, the king himſelf aſliſts, when at Iſpahan. 
This feſtival is performed in the following manner, 

On the firſt day of the month Zilhah, one of the king's 
camels is delivered to the people, who, having drelicd 
him up with garlands a1 d ribbons, lead him through the 
city preceded by trumpets and other muſic. "PF his is 
done every day till the tenth, the people all the while 
following the beaſt in crowds, with loud acclamations ; 
and he is even brought into the houſes of all the great 
men, that the women of their harrams may ſce him un- 
perceived, while the mob who attend the pruceſſion re- 
ceive money or good cheer at every houſe. 

The day of 1acrifice being arrived, the camel is led to 
a field near the city, to which the king ſometimes comes 
in his cap of ſtate, attended by all his courtiers, whoſe 
turbans are adorned with precious ſtones, and who are 
attended with a magnificent retinue. They then make 
the camel lie down on his belly, with his head towards 
Mecca, ſeveral men holding him v.ith ropes to prevent 
his ſtirring; and being ſurrounded by the king and tte 
officers of his court on one fide, and the p jeſts on the 
other, who offer up certain prayers on the occaſion, the 
beaſt is ſtruck on the left ſhoulder with a lance, and 
immediately after his head is cut oft and preſented to 
the king : the body and the four quarters are given to 
the five great wards into which the city is divided, and 
the people carry them away in triumph amidit ſongs and 
rejoicings. A certain family in every ward has the pri- 
— of keeping the ſacred fleſh, and the chiefs of 
theſe families make an entertainment for thuſe who 
aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, they being furniſhed with provi- 
ſions for that purpoſe by the wealthy people in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom in return they fend little morſels of 
the camel ſacrificed the preceding year; for the quar- 
ters of the camel are always ſalted, and kept till ano- 
ther camel is ſlain. "Thoſe who get the leaſt piece 
to eat, imagine that it is accompanied with every 
bleſſing. | | | 

The next great feſtival, which, in many reſpeds, has 
the appearance of a faſt, is in memory oi the death, or 
martyrdom, as they term it, of their patriarch Hoſſein, 
who was ſlain in battle with the califf of Damalcus, 
who contended with him for the empire, in the ſixty- 
firſt year of the Hegira, They ſay, that after he had 
loſt the battle he retreated with his broken troops into 
a deſert near Babylon; but, when he had been purſued 
fourteen days, was overtaken by his enemies, and died 
bravely fighting and covered with wounds. 

This teſtival continues ten days, during which no 
trumpets or muſical inſtruments are founded, and thoſe 
who obſerve it ſtrictly neither ſhave nor go to the bagnio, 
At this time they never begin a journcy, nor even un- 
dertake any important affair. Many of them rend their 
cloaths, paint their ſkins black, and appear with for- 
rowful countenances. The ſtreets from morning till 
night are filled with people, ſome almoſt naked, others 
tained with blood, and others in armour with naked 
(words in their hands: ſome ſeem faint and ready to 
periſh, and, with all the ſigns of anguiſh and deſpair, 
cry out as loud as poſlible, Hoſſein! Haſlein! 1 his 
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Haſſein was the eldeſt brother of Hoſſein, who was lain of the devils who would pry into the ſecrets of para- 
in the ſame war. What the people endeavour chiefly to | diſe, Cats are held in great eſteem, but dogs in abomi- 


expreſs is the heat and thirſt with which Hoſſein was 
afflicted in the deſert, which, they ſay, was ſo great, that 
his tongue hung out of his mouth, If they meet either 
a Pagan or a Chriſtian they cry, Curſed be Omar; to 
which the other, if they would not be inſulted, mult 
reply by repeating the ſame words. During the ten days 
of mourning there ace altars at the corner of every {treet, 
and a place incloſed and hung round with ſhields, fire- 
arms, colours, ſtandards, drums, trumpets, and all 
kinds of war-like inſtruments. In the night-time the 
ſtreets are illuminated, and their doctors preach to the 
people on the ſubje& of the feſtival, inflaming their 
rage againſt the enemies of their ſaint. It is impoſſible 
to conceive the grief and anguiſh expreſſed on theſe oc- 
caſions; they beat and utter lamentations, as if under 
the deepeſt affliction. On the firſt days of the feaſt 
their preachers entertain them with an account of the 
birth of Hoſſein, in which they relate a thouſand fabu- 
lous circumſtances, In the latter part of the feaſt they 
expatiate on Hoſſein's reſignation, in voluntarily devo- 
ting himſelf to death. They pretend that four thouſand 
angels in vain offered him their aſſiſtance; and that one 
in particular, in the form of an hermit, brought him a 
cup of water when he was ready to expire with thirſt ; 
but Hoſicin refuſing to accept it, told him, if he pleaſed 
he could command a brook of water to iſſue out of the 
earth; and then touching the ground with his finger, 
there ſprung up a large fountain; but declaring, that 
it was decrecd he ſhould die under his misfortunes, he 
never attempted to quench his thirſt, The fermon be- 
ing over, the people renew their cries of Hoſlein, Haf- 
ſein, till being ſpent with this exerciſe, they return 
home and feaſt. During this feſtival the Perhans are 
extremely charitable, and think it a crime to refuſe 
alms to the poor, Before the houſes of the great ſtand 


_ veſſels of ice and water, that none may ſuffer by thirſt; 


and the king daily entertains at lcaſt four thouſand peo- 
ple, who attend the proceſſion. A number of machines 
and pageants are carried at this feaſt; and among the 
reſt open chariots and biers, in which are the repreſen- 
tations of the mangled bodies of Hoſſein and his friends. 
This feſtival ſeems ſolely intended to keep up, from 
political views, an inveterate hatred againſt the Turks, 
whom they eſteem their natural and moſt formidable 
enemies, Is 
As the religion of the Perſians leads them to conceive 
the molt wild and extravagant ideas of the agency of in- 
viſible beings, theſe have an influence on their conduct 


in private life, and the moſt amazing ſuperſtition tine- 


tures all their actions; and, by ſtrongly influencing their 


hopes and fears, frequently prevents their taking thoſe 
rational meaſures which alone can enable them to eſcape 


the misfortunes they dread. Hence, inſtead of having 


recourſe to the dictates of reaſon, and the meaſures in- 
ſpired by prudence, they have recourſe to charms and 
amulets, formed of inſcriptions on paper, and ſometimes 
on precious ſtones ; thus certain paſſages of the Koran, 
worn in a little bag about the neck, are eſteemed a ſo- 
vereign remedy againſt difeaſes and inchantments, 
Sneezing is held a moſt happy omen, eſpecially when 
often repeated; the hands with the fingers interchanged, 
and ſome particular poſture of the body, are eſteemed 
full of magic power; and, if uſed maliciouſly, of dan- 
gerous conſequence, Mr, Hanway mentions an officer 
whom he travelled with, and that was going to the 
ſhah to anſwer for his conduct, who endeavoured to learn 
by heat a prayer compoſed by Hoſſein, which, if re- 
peated right in the preſence of the king, he imagined 
would divert his wrath ; but if falſely, increaſe it. This 
officer had another ſpell which he propoſed to uſe ; this 
was the repetition of ten particular letters in the alpha- 
bet, as he entered the royal tent, cloſing a finger at each, 
and kceping the firſt elaſped till he came before the throne, 
when he was ſuddenly to open his hands, and by the 
diſcharge of this magic artillery, to ſubdue the king's 
wrath, As the minds of the Perſians are tainted with 
an extravagant fondneſs for the marvellous, they imagine 
that the metcors, which reſemble falling ſtars, and are 
vulgarly called fo, are the blows of angels on the heads 


nation: ſo that though they uſe them ſometimes at their 
diverſions, they are never permitted to come into any 
room. The "Turks are not much behind them in this 
folly: in the reign of Shah Abas the Grand Signior 
ſent to that prince to defire, that as none but their pro- 
phet and his children had been dreſſed in green, none 
of his ſubjects might be permitted to wear that colour, 
eſpecially in ſtockings. To this Shah Abas, who was 
a man of underſtanding, made anſwer, that if the Grand 
Signior would prevent the dogs piſſing on the graſs in 
Turky, he would comply with the requeſt. | 


S EC HF. AL. 
Of the Religions tolerated in Perſia ; particularly of the Gebers, 


or Gaurs ; with an Account of an extraordinary Phæne- 
menon called the cverlaſling Fire. 


93 Indoſtan we have given a particular ac- 
count of the Parſees of India, who were once 
diiven from Ferſta, and arc of the ſame religion as the 
Gebers, or Gaurs, only difiering in ſome points of 
ſmaller moment. They are both deſcended from the 
antient Perſians and both are of the religion of the an- 
tient Magi, the followers of Zoroaſter; both conſider 
light as the moſt perfect ſymbol of true wiſdom and 
intellectual endowment, ns bk the repreſentation 
of ignorance, vice, and every thing hurtful and deſtruc- 
tive; both abhor the worſhip of idols, and adore God 
under the form of fire, conſidering the brightneſs, ac- 


tivity, purity, and incorruptibility of that element, ag 


bearing the moſt perfect retemblance of the nature and 
per fections of God; and therefore ſhew a particular ve- 
neration to the ſun, as the nobleſt repreſentave of the 
all-wiſe and all-perfect Creator. The Parkes of India, 
however, cenſure their brethren of Perſia for corrupting 
the antient doctrine, and introducing an evil principle 
into the government of the world. This many authors 
repreſent as the antient doctrine; ſome aſſert, chat the 
followers of Zoronſter held a co-eternity of theſe pria- 
ciples, which they termed Oroozm and Harriman, 
which the Greeks called Oroſmades and Arimanins ; 
while others ſay, that, according to the perſian mytho- 
logy, Oroozm firſt ſubſiſted alone; and that by him both 
the light and darkneſs were created ; and that Harriman 
was created, or rather aroſe from darkneſs : that god 
and evil being thus mixed together, they would continue 
till the end of all things, when each ſhould be ſeparated 
and reduced to its own ſphere, 

But what is moſt remarkable with reſpect to theſe 
people, is commonly called the everlaſting fire, a phæ— 
nomenon of a very extraordinary nature, about ten Eng- 
liſh miles from Baku, a city ſituated in the north of 
Perſia, by an excellent haven of the Caſpian ſea, This 
object of their devotion is on a dry rocky foil, where 
there are ſeveral antient temples built wich ſtone, ſup- 
poſed to have all been dedicated to fire, moſt of them 
arched, and only ten or fifteen feet high ; among 
which is a temple, in which the Gchers {till preſerve 


the ſacred flame, which they pretend has continued burn- 


ing ever ſince the flood; and they believe it will laſt till 
the end of the world, It riſes from the end of a large 
hollow cane, which is ſtuck in the ground, in a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleneſs not unlike a lamp that 
burns with ſpirits, but ſeemingly more pure. Here are 
generally forty or filty poor devotces, who come hither 
in pilgrimage. 

At a ſinall diſtance from this temple is a cleft of a rock, 
in which is an horizontal gap two feet from the ground, 
near fix long, and about three broad, from which riſes 
a conſtant flame, of the colour and nature of thai jult 
deſcribed, In calm weather it burns low, but When the 
wind blows, it ſometimes riſes eight feet high; and yet 
the flame cannot be perceived to make any impreſſion on 
the rock. The Gebers here alſo pay their adorations, 
and fay, that if theſe fires are ſtopped in one place, they 
will riſe in another. 
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What appears ſtill more extraordinary, there is un- 
doubted proof that theſe fires conſtantly burn without 
any ſupply being added by the people to feed the flame; 
for Mr. Hanway obſerves, that for above two miles 
round this place, the earth has this ſurprizing property, 
that by taking up two or three inches from the ſurface, 
and applying a live coal, the part ſo uncovered takes 
fire almoſt before the coal touches the earth: the flames 
heat the earth without conſuming it, or affecting what is 
near it, Yet this earth carricd to another place does not 
produce the ſame effect. If a cane, or even a paper tube, 
be ſet about two inches in the ground, and cloſed with 
earth below, on touching the top of it with a live coal, 
and blowing upon it, a flame inſtantly iſſues, without in- 
juring either the cane or the paper, provided the edges be 
covered with clay. This method they uſe for light in 
their houſes, which have only the earth for their floor ; 
three or four of theſe lighted canes will boil a pot, and 
thus they dreſs their proviſions, The flame may be ex- 
tinguiſhed in the ſame manner as that of ſpirits of wine. 
The ground is dry and ſtony, and the more ſtony any 
particular part is, the ſtronger and clearer is the flame; 
it has a ſulphureous ſmell, like naptha ; but it is not very 
offenſive. 

By means of this phænomenon, lime is burnt to great 
perſection, the flame communicating itſelf to any diſ- 
tance, where the carth is uncovered, The ſtones muſt 
be laid one upon another, and in three days time the lime 
is completed. Near this place are found ſprings of nap- 
tha, and brimſtone 1s dug up. 

Since the greateſt part of the Gebers were driven out 
of Perſia by Shah Abas, there have been few of them who 
have 3 profeſſed their religion in that kingdom; 
there is, however, a village near Iſpahan inhabited by 
them, from whence it receives the name of Guebarabad. 

There is alſo a ſect in Perſia, named Souffees, who, 
though they outwardly conform, for the ſake of peace, 
to the Mahometan religion, have a ſyſtem of doctrines, 
that contain the pureſt myſticiſm, which contradicting 
no religion, can put on the forms of all, Their prin- 
cipal aim is to form within themſelves a mental elyſium, 
by an extinction of all the paſſions in ſacrifice to God, 
In this ſtate of quietiſm they ſay they feel a certain plea- 
ſure, like that felt by the body, when, after its being 
over-heated, it is cooled by a refreſhing breeze. They 
recommend three points to be obſerved in the conduct of 
ſocial life ; theſe are a grateful return to friendſhip, and 
for benefits received; to win all hearts by generofity, 
and never to depart from {weetneſs of temper, truth, and 
candour, | 

There are alſo another people in Perſia, whoſe religion 
ſeems compounded of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Maho- 
metiſm. Theſe are called Chriſtians of St. John, and 
ſometimes Sabean Chriſtians. They dwell near the Per- 
ſian gulph, where there are ſaid to be many thouſand fa- 
milics of them. St. John Baptiſt is their great ſaint, and 
it is ſaid they acknowledge Chriſt in no other light than 
as a prophet, and yet pay an idolatrous worſhip to the 
croſs. They are ſaid to have loſt their antient ſacred 
books, and to have only one at prefent, which is filled 
with Jewiſh and Mahometan legends, and contains their 
doctrines and myſteries, 

There are alſo in Perſia a number of the Armenian and 
Gcorgian Chriſtians ; but the latter are not found out of 
Georgia, the ancient Iberia. 


1 XII. 

Of the Government f Perſia ; the Authority and Titles of the 
King; the cu, Uſe he makes of his unlimited Pawer ; the 
Treatment of the Governors 4 Provinces, and of the royal 
Iiſunis. Of the Ladies of the Haram and the Eunuchs, 


T7 Perſian government is monarchical, and in every 
branch of it ſtrictly deſpotic. The favour of the 
prince, and of thoſe on whom he devolyes his authority, 
is eſſential to the ſecurity of the great, and particularly of 
foreign merchants ; and this may be beſt preſerved by 
proper and timely preſents, by a good appearance, and a 
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| reſolute diſcreet ſupport of their own dignity, The Per- 


ſians are not ignorant of the laws of juitice and humanity ; 
but war having been for many ycars their only ſtudy, and 
a ſondneſs for outward ſhew their pr:dominant paſſion, 
theſe laws are little regarded when they interfere with 
their inclinations ; hence it is ſaid, that a good horſe, a 
ſilver-mounted bridle, and a girl, will generally induce a 
Perſian to violate juſtice, and even commit actions for 
which he is morally certain of death, 

The ufual title of the king is ſhah, or ſha, as it is 
pronounced, which fignifies, the difpoſer of kingdoms, 
and is the higheſt title known in Aſia ; it being equiva- 
lent to that of emperor in Europe. They alſo add to 
the king's titles thoſe of ſultan, and khan, or cawn, 
which is the title of the "Tartar fovereigns. His arms 
e lion couchant, lookin? at the ſun as it riſes over his 

ack, 

When his ſubjects addreſs him, they ſtile him the 
ſource of power, majeſty, and glory, equal to the ſun, 
ſubſtitute of heaven, the head ot the moſt excellent re- 
ligion, prince of the faithful, the father cf victory, the 
ſhadow of Almighty God, and lord of the revolutions of 
the world. With theſe and the like titles all petitions to 
the ſhah abound ; but when they ſpeak to him they uſu- 
ally ſtile him the lieutenant of God, or the prince by 
whom God diſpences his grace and favour to men. 
This prince has the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects 
intirely at his diſpoſal : there is no prince in the world 
more implicitly obeyed, even though his orders are ever 
ſo unjuſt, cr given when he is ſo little maſter of his 
reaſon, that he knows not what he ſays or does, No- 
thing can lave the greateſt ſubject, it he reſolves to de- 
prive him of his life or his eſtat2 ; for, neither zeal for 
his perſon, merit, or paſt ſervices, will be of the leaſt 


avail: if he be in a humour to ruin them, or put out 


their eyes, or to inflict on them the moſt cruel death, 
it is done by a word of his mouth, or merely by a ſign, 
and inſtantly executed without any form of law, or evi- 
dence of guilt, 

The Perſians readily obey all the commands of their 
prince without reſerve; ſo that if the ſon be commanded 
to be his father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, 
it muſt be complied with. Yet they ſay, if he commands. 
any thing contrary to the peculiar tenets of their reli- 
gion, they are under no obligation to obey him. Several 
writers mention a miniſter in the Perſian court, whom 
the king commanded to drink with him; but he excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, he had been a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and cculd not drink wine without violating the laws of 
their religion: to which the king replied, © Thou- 
*© ſands have gone on pilgrimage to Mecca, and yet 
* drink wine: drink therefore when thy ſovereign com- 
*© mands thee,” But the miniſter ſtill refuſing, the 
y not only abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, but 
made the ſervants throw the wine in his face, and pour 
it by force into his mouth ; then threatened him with 
immediate death: to which the other returned, That 
he had a right to his life, but not to his religion, and 
he choſe rather to die than drink. The king then dit- 
milled him from his employments ; but he was ſoon after 
reſtored, and ſeemed to be doubly honoured by the king 


for the reſoJution he had ſhewn in refuſing to violate his 


conſcience, 
Scarce any thing appears more tyrannical in the Per- 


ſian government, than the cuſtom, which has for a long 


time prevailed, of executing the governors of provinces 
and great officers of ſtate, without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of making their defence, or letting them know the 
crime laid to their charge. It is uſual for the king to ſend 
every governor a royal veſt, and as theſe are ſent by per- 
ſons whom the court intends to favour, the khan or go- 
vernor always makes them a conſiderable preſent, When 
this meſſenger comes within two or three miles of the 
place where the governor reſides, he ſends him word, that 
he may come and receive the preſent; but inſtead of a 
royal veſt, he is ſometimes preſented with an halter, and 
diſpatched without farther ceremony, 

We are informed by Thevenot, that Shah Sefi, with- 
out any provocation, gave orders, that one of the greateſt 
officers of his court thould have his cars cut off in his 


preſence 
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preſence by his own ſon, which that unnatural ſon in. 
mediately performed; he then commanded him to cut off 
his father's noſe, and he inſtantly obeyed. The old 
courtier finding himſelf thus ill treated by his own fon, to 
gratify the caprice of a prince, whom he never intended 
to offend, entreated that he might be put to death. This 
favour he caſily obtained; but the tyrant ordered his ſon 
to be the executioner, telling him, that when he had cut 
off his father's head, he ſhould have his whole eſtate, on 
which the parricide drawing his ſabre, ſevered his head 
from his body. N 

A prince of a cruel diſpoſition may here give full ſcope 


to his inhumanity, and wantonly ſport with the lives he 
js under the moſt ſacred obligations to protect; he may 
enjoy the inſernal ſatisfaction of making the torments of 
the guilty a ſubject of mirth ; and of wantonly ſacrificing 
the innocent to his avarice, his humour, or his Juſt, Mr. 
Hanway gives ſeveral inſtances of the cruelty of Nadir, 
that muit thock every henevolent mind. A perſon, who 
had collected taxes, was complained of by the peaſants, 
ot whom it appeared he had exacted more than he had ac- 
counted for to that prince : this was a capital crime, and 
he was therefore condemned to ſuffer death. But Nadir, 

5 if he had recoll!e&cd ſomething particular of this per- 
ſon, cried, “ underſtand you can dance well; dance, 
& und | will fave your life.” The man immediately be- 
gan to dance, doubtleſs with ſome tranſports of joy; but 
the ſhah ordered the executioner to ſtrike him on the 
legs, | which preventing his performance, the tyrant cried, 
4. The raſcal does not dance well; kill him.“ After his 
execution, he was left near Mr, Hanway's tent, whence 
his friends removed in the night, 

We ſhall here mention, from the ſame worthy author, 
another inflance of the cruelty with which that prince 
abuſed the deſpotic power with which he was inveſted, 
The ſhah having appointed a certain captain-general as 
governor of a province, impoſed on it an exorbitant tax, 
to be levicd in fix months. At the expiration of the 
time, the governor was {.nt for to the camp, and ordered 
to produce the account. He did fo, but it only amounted 
to half the ſum demanded. The ſhah called him a raſcal, 
and telling him that he had taken the other half of the 
money, ordered him to be baſtinadoed to death. His 
eſtate was then confiſcated, but the value of all his effects 
fell very ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſervants of the 
deceaſed being then ordered to come into the ſhah's pre- 


| ſence, he enquired of them if any thing was left belong: 


ing to their maſter; to which they anſwered, Only a 
dog. He then commanded the dog to be brought before 
him, and obſerved, that he appeared much honetter than 
his maſter had been ; however, he ſhould be led through 
the camp, from tent to tent, and beaten with ſticks, and 
wherever he expired the maſter of ſuch tent ſhould pay 
the ſum deficient. Accordingly the dog was ſucceſſively 
carried to the tents of the miniſters, who hearing the caſe, 
immediately gave ſums of money, according to their abi- 
lities, to procure the dog's removal ; by which means the 
whole ſum the ſhah demanded was payed in a few hours 
time, 


The king has no privy council, as in the European 


as he is adviſed by thoſe about him. That which moſt 
perplexes the miniſtry is, the cabals carried on by the 


- women in the harram, who frequently thwart their beſt 


laid ſchemes ; and the miniſters not only run the riſque 
of having their councils rejected, but, if they are contrary 
to the inclinations of the ladies in moſt favour, they fre- 
quently turn to their deſtruction. 

By the laws of Perſia, the crown is hereditary, but 
the temales are excluded, However, the ſon of a daugh- 
ter may inherit, though his mother cannot. It is alſo 
a law in Perſia, that no blind man ſhall be raiſed to the 
throne : hence, as thoſe males that proceed from the 
female branches are as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe 
that ſpring from the males, that horrid policy of putting 
out the eyes of all that have the misfortune to be allied 
to the crown, 1s executed upon every male of the royal 
tamily, whether they proceed from ſons or daughters ; 
and as there are no common executioners in Perſia, 
the orders for putting out the eyes of the royal infants 


uf 
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are executed by any one the king chooſes. They are 
even not contented, as formerly, with extinguiſhing the 
ſight by holding a hot iron to the eye, but the very eye- 
balls are ſcooped out with the point of a knife or dagger, 
juſt as the perſon ſent happens to be provided; and thoſe 
wretches not being uſed to ſuch operations, the poor help- 
leſs children are put to an inexpreſſible torture, and ſome- 
times expiie amidſt the moſt excruciating agonies. 


But though the crown generally deſcends to the eldeſt 


ſon, the king has ſometimes cauſed the eldeſt to have 
his eyes put out, in order to leave it to the youngeſt. 
Theſe barbarous practices are excuſed by the Perſians, 
on account ot their preventing all diſputes about the 
ſuccellion, and the ſpilling of much blood. They alledge 
that, in this reſpect, they are more merciful than their 


neighbours the Turks, who deſtroy every branch of the 


royal family; while they, on the contrary, permit them 


to live, give them wives, anc allow them to enjoy in the 
harram all thoſe pleaſures that can be reliſhed by the 
blind ; but with what agony muſt theſe miſerable princes 
reflect, if they have the 1-aſt ſenſe of parental affection, 
that all the males which proceed from them will be ſerved 
as they have been, and have their eye-balls torn out too. 

When the heir to the throne is marriageable, the ſhah 
generally gives him the choice of a miſtieſs among the 
ladies of the hartam, and ſometimes of two, or more; he 
alſo gives him a number of domeſtics ſuitable to his rank, 
conſiſting of eunuchs and female ſlaves, and an apartment 
in the harram, to which he is confined. He is there ex- 
cluded from the converſation of all men, except the eu- 
nuchs who are placed about him, and are his tutors ; 
whence, on his ſucceeding to the crown, he is generally 
as ignorant of the affairs of the kingdom, as if he dropped 
from the clouds, 

The princeſſes of the royal blood are uſually married, 
as ſoon as they are of a proper age, to ſome eccleſiaſtic ; 
but never to a miniſter of ſtate, or a man of the ſword, 
leſt they ſhould be inſpired -with ambitious ſentiments. 
A princeſs is no ſooner brought to bed than the news is 
Immediately carried to the king, who gives his orders 
according to the humour he happens to be in, or his 
regard for the parents ; and there have been inſtances in 
— the males were permitted to live and enjoy their 

ight. | 

"The princes of the royal blood are called + as, 
Ibraham Mirza, or Sophi Mirza; the word fzT ſig- 
nifying the ſon of a prince. 

In the harram are three ranks of women, the princeſſes 
who are born there, thoſe by whom the ſhah has any 
children, and thoſe whom he has never taken to his em- 
braces; beſides theſe, there are a great number of others, 
who have the common name of ſlaves, and are employed 
in ſervile offices. When the ſhah dies, the ladies he has 
converſed with as wives are ſhut up in a quarter by them- 
ſelves and none of them permitted to ſtir out as long as 
they live, except the mother of the ſucceeding prince, 
who has generally an almoſt ſovereign authority within 
the limits of the harram. 

There are a great variety of beauties confined in the 
rram of the king of Perſia, the governors of the pro- 


governments, but acts according to his own caprice, or | vinces continuallyending a freſh ſupply of young vir- 


gins from all parts of his dominions. If theſe are in- 
formed that any family has a girl of uncommon beauty, 
they — ox f demand her; and the parents are fre- 
quently not averſe to parting with their daughters, from 
the hopes of her being the means of raiſing the whole 
family; for a youn lady no ſooner enters the ſeraglio 
than a penſion is ſertled upon her neareſt relation : if 
ſhe ſo far pleaſcs the ſhah as to become his miſtreſs, it is 
increaſed ; and if he has children by her, the ſeldom fails 
to procure the advarc. ment of all her relations. Among 
theſe beauties are the daughters of the governors of pro- 
vinces, and of the greateſt lords of the court ; but there 
are many more Georgian and Circaſſian virgins of meaner 
birth, who, as they excel the reſt in beauty, generally 
captivate the monarch's heart. 

The ladies of the harram ſometimes inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the favour of the king's mother, or the mother 
of the king's eldeſt fon, in order that by their means 
they may be married to ſome great man, The king's 

mother 
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keeps up a conſtant correſpondence with the miniſters of 
ſtate, who, in hopes of advancing their intereſt at court, 
frequently defire her to beſtow on them one of thoſe 
ladies, and happy is ſhe who is thus diſpoſed of; for 
ſhe not only becomes his legal wife, and the miſtreſs of 
his houſe, but is treated as the daughter of a king. The 
women are alſo ſometimes married to clear the palace 
and leſſen the expence ; but thoſe are ſeldom diſſmiſſed 
from the harram who have been with child by the 
king. 

5 he women are guarded by the white eunuchs, who 
keep the outward gate; but never come within their 
ſight : the black eunuchs are ſtationed in the ſecond 
court, none but the eldeſt and moft deformed of whom 
attend the ladies and c meſſages to them. The third 
and innermoſt guard are faid to be 
who are commanded by ſome antiquated matron, who re- 
ceives orders from the prince himſelf. 

The women who frequent the harram relate ſurpriſing 

things of the jealouſies which; ſubſiſt between the ladies 
there, an! of the plots and donſpiracies of one favourite 
miſtreſs againſt auother. Thoſe who give the higheſt en- 
tertainment to the ſhah, with their ſinging, their dancing, 
or their wit, are, ſure of becoming the envy of the 'efl 
The miſtreſſes wich which the king is intimate are never 
very numerous, and the others only ſing, dance, and 
play before him; but from the diſtractions he meets 
with from a variety of concerts, he frequently fixes upon 
one who may properly be ſtiled the queen of the harram. 
Amidſt ſuch multitudes of rival beauties the prince is 
ſenſible Le can gain the hearts of a very few, and ſhe 
whom he moſt adraires has perhaps the leaſt affection for 
him; but happy is the lady whom he really loves, and 
v. ho can make him believe that ſhe has a real fondneſs for 
him. : | 

The eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces general! 
amount to three or four thouſand, Men of the firſt 
rank have uſually half a dozen in their houſes, and thoſe 
of inſerior quality tvo or three The eunuchs are uſually 
cut when they are between ſeven and ten years of age; 
for few of them ſurvive the operation if it be deferred 
till they are fifteen. Theſe unhappy men, if they de- 
ſerve the name, who have deſires which they can never 
gratify, are ſuppoſed to be the beſt guards againſt thoſe 
who, with the ſame deſires, have the power which they 
have loſt, and with them envy is a ſpur to vigilance. 
beſides, as they can have no views of raiſing families of 
their own, they are generally very diligent in their re- 
ſpective employments, and their whole ſtudy ſeems cen- 
tered in the deſire of procuring the eſteem and confidence 
of their lord, which they ſeldom fail to obtain. They are, 
however, ſaid to be revengeful, treacherous, and cruel, 
and that there is ſeldom found a man of true courage 
among them; but there are ſome inſtances in which they 
have behaved with great bravery. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Perſian Camp, with a * of the Tents of the 
Shah and his great Officers. Of the Camp- Market, and 
the Removal of the Camp : the rich Horſe- Furniture be- 
longing to the Shah; and the Military Exerciſes of the 
Perſian Army. 


WI ſhall now give a deſcription of the Perſian camp, 
as it was formed in the time of the late Nadir 
Shah, which we ſhall do from the account given of it 
by that accurate writer on the affairs of Perſia, Jonas 

anway, Eſq. Jn placing it a general regularity is ob- 
ſerved, in proportion to the ſize and ſhape of the ground. 
The tents of certain principal miniſters and officers are 
conſtantly piiched in the front, or to the right and left of 
the ſhah's quarters, that ſome of them may be always 
ncar him. The circuit allotted for the ſhah's own tents 
was very large; one fide of the entrance conſiſted of a 
line of uniform tents, ſerving for guard rooms ; and the 
other of the tents in which were tranſacted the affairs of 
the chancery and the like public concerns. About two 
hundred yards beyond this avenue was a pavilion, in 


which the ſhah uſually fat to give audience and tranſact 
21 | | 
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buſineſs. It was oblong, and ſupported by three poles, 
adorned with gilt balls at the top; the covcring was of 
cotton cloth of a brick colour, and the lining of coloured 
filk. The floor was covered either with carpets or cloths, 
and the body of the pavilion had on each ſide a kind of 
alley, through which the aitendants might walk round. 
Sometimes the ſhah iat on a large ſofa croſs-legged, and 
ſometimes on a carpet on the floor. The back part of this 
tent is divided into ſmall apartments, where officcrs attend 
who do not appear in his majeſty's preſence. There was 
nothing magnificent in this pavilion, the front of which 
was always open, even in the worſt weather; however, 
when it was extremely cold, ſeveral pots of lighted char- 
coal were placed in the middle, 


At a conſiderable diſtance behind were the king's pri- 


vate tents, to ſome of which he retired at his meals; and, 
to render them warm had Indian pannels, which were 
occaſtonally ſet up, and formed the linings of two ſmall 
apartments. To theſe were only admitted his ſecret 
emiſſaries, when they had any remarkable intelligence to 
communicate, | 

Almoſt contiguous to theſe were the tents of his ladies, 
which differcd from the others, by being divided by ſe- 
veral curtains, that formed ſeparate apartments one 
within another, The boundaries of the king's quarter 
were occupied by eunuchs and female flaves, and almoſt 
this whole circuit, eſpecially towards the reſidence of the 
women, was encompaſled by a ſtrong fence of net-work, 
rourd which the night-guard patrolled, and ſeverely 
puniſhed all intruders, As there were no lights, nor 
any tents near them, it frequently happened th.t people 
coming by night to the camp ignorantly ſtraggled thither 
and, whenever this was the caſe, they were ſure to be 
uſed ill. 

It has heen obſerved, hat none but the officers in im- 
mediate waiting were admitted into the royal pavilion; 
tor the officers of ſtate and people ot buſineſs ſtood in all 
weathers in the open air, forming a ſemi-circle at the 
front of the tent. If they ere brought to anſwer for 
their conduct, they were held under the arm by proper 
officers, to prevent their eſcape. The ſame ceremony, 
with little difference, was alſo obſerved towards foreign 
ambaſſadors or great men. 

The Perſians cover their cotton tents with a kind of 
glazing, to prevent their being penetrated by water, 
The tents of perſons of diſtinction are of various ſhapes, 
but generally oblong, and ſupported by three poles, 
The outſide is always of coarſe cotton cloth, and the 
inſide is either lined with the ſame, or with ſilk or woollen, 
according to the ſeaſons of the year, and the circumſtances 
of the owner. The ground is ſpread with a thick cotton 
cloth or mat, over which is laid a carpet or woollen 
printed cloth of Britiſh manufacture. Beſides this cover- 
ing the ſquare of the floor is encompaſſed by felts, which 
ſupply the place of bedſtead and feather-beds, though 
ſome have their þeds raiſed a little above the damp _ 
The top and ſides of the tents of ſome of the great officers 
were lined with pannels wrought with flowers and a va- 
riety of figures. Large tents were often divided into two 
rooms by pannels or curtains. The back part was ap- 
propriated for the uſe of the women ; but thoſe grandees 
who had ſeveral of them, placed their tents at a diſtance 
from their own, and ſurrounded them with cotton cloths 
to prevent their being ſeen. 

The camp-market began at the end of the ſquare 
fronting the guard-rooms, It was about half a mile 
long, and conſiſted of tents on each fide like a ſtreet, 
ſupplied with a variety of proviſions, apparel, horſe-fur- 
niture, and other neceſſaries brought thither for fale. 
Many of the ſhop-keepers were little better than common 
ſutlers ; but thoſe who carried on great buſineſs were under 
the protection of ſome of the principal courtiers, who 
were the grand dealers in flour and rice; and as they have 
many ſupernumerary ſervants, camels, and mules, they 
ſent them to the diflant provinces for rice, which being 
brought to the camp, ſold to great advantage. But if the 
ſhop-keepers or other traders interfered with them in theſe 
branches of trade, they generally marked them out for 
deſtruction. 

The two imperial ſtandards were placad on the right 
of the ſquare already mentioned: one of them was in 
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ſtripes of red, blue, and yellow; and the other of red, 


blue and white, without any other ornament ; and 
though the old ſtandards required twelve men to move 
them, Nadir lengthened their ſtaffs, and made them {till 
heavier, to prevent their being carried off by the enemy, 
except in an entire defeat. The regimental colours were 
a narrow flip of filk 1 to a point, ſome red, ſome 
white, and others ſtriped. 

Several hours before the moving of the camp, one of the 
ſtandards was taken down and carri 
the new camp was to be pitched, and with it went other 
tents belonging to the ſhah and the great men. The 
bulk of the army frequently marched an hour or two be- 
fore the ſhah ; for in removing from one camp to another 
he ſometimes galloped the whole way. He had about ſixty 
women and near the ſame number of eunuchs, who com- 
monly rode near his perſon. Before him were his run- 
ning-footmen, preceded by his chanters, and before them 
the watch-guard, who were beſt acquainted with the 
track the ſhah was to take : theſe ſpread a mile or two 
before him, and terminating in a kind of angle, gave 
notice of his approach by crying Gerrie, or make way, 
which is ſometimes fatal to ſuch as cannot eſcape from 
them; ſor when they meet with people in the ſhah's 
route, rivers, precipices, and rocks, are no excuſe ; they 
drive at them with their maces, and make all people be- 
fore them fly at their approach, 

Whenever Nadir travelled with his women, the army 
kept at near a mile diſtance, The women and others of 
diſtinction rode on white horſes, in the ſame manner as 
men ; but when they were not in his company they were 
uſually carried on camels, and ſeated in machines reſem- 
dling a covered waggon, hung like panniers over a pack- 

ſadilſe, being entirely concealed under a covering of crim- 
ſon cloth. Thus they rode on each fide, conducted with 
the uſual pomp. The ſick ladies and female ſervants of 
the court were always concealed in the fame manner; 
but other women of no diſtinction rode on horſes or 
mules, and mixed among the crowd : they had a linen 
veil over their faces, and wore great coats reſembling thoſe 
of the men, but the poorer ſort wore a white veil which 
covered their whole body. : 

Mr. Hanway, who, at his deſire, was permitted to ſee 
the horſe furniture belonging to the ſhah, ſays, that he had 
four complete ſets, one mounted with pearls, another with 
rubies, a third with emeralds, and the laſt with diamonds, 
molt of which were of ſuch an amazing ſize, as hardly to 
merit belief; for many of them appeared as big as a pi- 
geon's egg. He obſerves, that he was equally amazed 
at their immenſe value, and at the barbarous taſte in 
which they were ſet; for ſome of them did not ap- 
pear to have any art beſtowed on them. That 2 
tleman, on his afterwards viſiting one of the miniſters, 
took occaſion to mention his ſurprize at their prodigious 
value; which, he ſays, greatly exceeded any thing he had 
ever formed an idea of in that kind, though the jewels 
in Europe appear 2 brighter and neater ſet; 
and obſerved, that if his majeſty would truſt him with 
one of thoſe bridles, he would procure a complete horſe- 
furniture to be made in Europe, that ſhould exceed any 

thing that had yet appeared in the world : but was in- 
formed, that the ſhah had not patience to wait till it could 
be finiſhed. : | 

The pay given by Nadir to his ſoldiers was computed 
at a hundred crowns per annum, one with the other, be- 
ſides an allowance, which chiefly conſiſted of rice; but 
the expenſive manner of living in the camp rendered this 
large pay abſolutely neceſſary. They wear no uniform, 

but are obliged to buy all their clothes of the king at an 
extravagant price, and to keep at their own expence 
yetims, or orphans, who are conſidered as their ſervants ; 
and, when their maſters die, or fall in battle, they ſupply 
their place by ſerving as ſoldiers. 

Eight or ten at a time of the ſoldiers amuſe themſelves 

by galloping before the army, and diſcharging their 
pieces at each other with powder. Mr, Hanway obſerves, 
that he was much ſurprized at their being permitted, 
even in the camp to fire off their pieces, blow their 
trumpets, and beat their drums for their amuſement. 
They are ſeldom exerciſed, except in ſhooting with the 
bow, or with a fingle ball at a mark, at which they 
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are very expert. They are no leſs exact in loading their 
pieces z for, except it be in time of action, they weigh 
their powder as well as fit the ball to the bore. But the 

barrels of theſe pieces, ſome of which are match- locks, 
are ſo ill tempered, that they will not bear a quick fire. 
The greateſt part of their regular forces carry a muſquet 
and ſabre ; but there are others in the army not ſo well 
provided ; ſome having a ſpear or a battle-axe, end others 


a ſingle piſtol : but all of them wear ſabres, in the ule of 


which they are very dexterous ; but as to bayonets they 
have no notion of them. 

Nadir, according to the cuſtom of the Perſian kings, 
ſays the above author, had the policy to oblige ſome, 
and to encourage all his army to a coſtly furniture: 
the officers, and even the ſoldiers, of rank had the bri- 
dles of their horſes mounted with ſilver, with a mane- 
piece of plate, and an ornamented chain, Their ſword, 
belts, and leathern accoutrements, were mounted with 
the ſame metal. The handles of their battle-axes were 
alſo for the moſt part ſtudded, or covered with thin ſilver 
plates, and in their ſaſhes about their waiſt they wore a 
knife, the handle and caſe of which were alſo covered 
with filver. Certain officers and perſons of diſtinction 
were obliged to wear their knives in gold caſes, and ſome 
of the great men had filyer ſtirrups. 

Tue armies of Perſia are never very large, conſidering 


| che extent of the kingdom, and the diſcipline of the troops 


is as different as poſhble from that in Europe. As they 
are not troubled with much artillery, or baggage, they 
make ſwift marches, and frequently fall with incredible 
fury upon an enemy in his camp or quarters, when he 
leaſt expects ſuch a viſit, * At other times they will cut 
olf his proviſions, and turn the waters from their uſual 
courſe; and having harraſſed thoſe who invade them in a 
long march through a deſert country, will ſometimes fly 
till they have drawn them into a diſadvantageous ground, 
and then return to the charge. In their retreat they, like 
the antient Parthians, diſcharge more arrows than when 
they advance, 
When they are apprehenſive of an invaſion, they con- 
ſtantly withdraw all the people from the frontiers, and 
deſtroy the country in ſuch a manner, that the enemy Can 
and no ſubſiſtence; for they are ſaid not to leave fo 
much as a tree or a ſpire of graſs upon the ground: 
but they give the huſbandmen time to ſecure the grain, 
fruit, and forage, by burying them, with moſt of their 
utenſils in deep pits, which they do in ſuch a manner, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover them, and as the 
earth is very dry, they receive no damage. The army, 
having thus deſtroyed the country, incamp in ſeparate 
bodies, and, as they ſee occaſion, fall upon their enemies, 
and diſtreſs them in their march: ſometimes they attack 
a quarter of their camp in the night, and ſometimes 
another; and if they are unable by this means to put a 
ſtop to their march, they retire farther into the country, 
driving the people before them, and deftroying every 
thing as before, and by theſe means they have defeated 
the greateſt armies ſent againſt them by the Turks, When 
the enemy are retired the people return to their lands, and 


rebuild their houſes with clay or ſuch materials as they find 
upon the ſpot. 


SE CT. XIV. 
Of the Revenues of the Crown, and the Manner of collecting 


them, 


—̃ 


E ſhall next take a view of the revenues of the 
crown, and the manner of collecting them; and 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the lands of the 
kingdom are divided into four kinds: the firſt are thoſe of 
the ſtate; the ſecond the king's domain lands; the third 
are the lands of the church; and the fourth thoſe that be- 
long to private perſons. Under theſe claſſes all the cul- 
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| tivated lands are included; but theſe make but a ſmall 
part of the kingdom, of which more than ten parts to one 
are deſert and uninhabited. 

The lands of the ſtate contain the far greateſt part of 
what is cultivated. Theſe are in the poſſeſſion of the 
governors of the reſpective provinces, who out of * 

tak 
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take their own revenue, and aſſign the reſt for the pay- 
ment of their officers, and the troops they are obliged to 
maintain. 
The domain lands are conſidered as the ſhah's parti- 
cular eſtate, out of which are paid the officers of the 


houſhold, the troops maintained by the king over and 
above thoſe ſupported at the charge of the reſpective 
provinces ; and the remainder is depoſited in the trea- 


ry. 
lug he church- lands, if we may uſe the term, are the 
donations of their princes or private men, and being eſ- 
teemed ſacred, are never taxed or confiſcated for any 
crime whatever, 

The lands which belong to private men are held of 
the crown for the term of ninety-nine years, on pay- 
ing an inconſiderable annual rent; a'.d at the expiration 
of that term they are allowed to renew their leaſe for 
the ſame number of years, on advancing only one year's 
income. | 
. Any perſon, who deſires to build upon the uncultiyated 
lands, or to convert any part of them into ploughed fields 
or gardens, may procure a grant of the king's officers for 
ninety- nine years, paying the uſual rent. Both the 


lands to huſbandmen, upon condition of receiving about 
a third part of the annual produce. The * and pri- 
vate owners have the ſame profit from the huſbandman's 
cattle, as they have from his corn; as for inſtance the 
third fleece, and the third part of the breed; and as 
there is leſs expence in cultivating fruit- trees, than in 
producing rice and grain, the king has ſtill a greater 
ſhare of the fruit. 
The governors of provinces have the ſame advantage: 
from the lands of the ſtate, to enable them to pay the 
officers and troops under their command. Beſides every 
covince frequently ſends large preſents to court of the 
ſt the country affords, whether cattle, ſilk, fruit, or 
grain; and theſe are ſent in ſuch quantities as are ſufficient 
for the ſupply of the king's houſhold. | 

The king has alſo the ſeventh fleece, and the ſeventh 
of the breed of the cattle in all the lands nut apptopriated 
to his uſe, which is a great addition to the revenue ; 
for the ſhepherds in Perſia poſſeſs large flocks and herds, 
on which they conſtantly attend, living in tents, and 
removing from place to place as they meet with paſture ; 
for all mcn are at liberty to graze their cattle upon thoſe 
lands which are not the property of particular perſons, 
though they are deemed the king's ; and this payment of 
the ſcventh beaſt ſeems to be an acknowledgement of his 
property in them. In every province is an officer named 
the chief of the ſhepherds, who takes the ſeventh of the 
ſheep, aſſes, mules, camels, and goats; but as to horſes, 
he is ſaid to have every third colt, and of filk and cot- 
ton, one third of all that is produced throughout the 
kingdom. BEER 

Minerals and precious ſtones belong ſolely to the king, 
and the money raiſed by the waters being let into every 
perſon's field and gardens, is another conſiderable part 
of the revenue. All who are not of the religion of the 
country, whether natives or foreigners, pay the value of 
a ducat a head; every ſhop of the working trades 
pays ten-pence, and the reſt of the ſhops twenty-pence 
each. | 

The cuſtoms and port duties are very inconſiderable, 
there being no port of conſequence, except Gambroon, 
As for the merchandize carried into Perſia or out of it by 
land, they only pay a ſmall ſum for every camel's load, 
and in proportion for every mule or ox, without examin- 
ing what are contained in the packs. 

A very conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes from 
the confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents made by the 
great lords, the governors of provinces, and other per- 
ſons, particularly on New Year's day, when, as hath 
been before obſerved, they make preſents to the king of 

every thing efteemed rich and valuable, or that may con- 
tribute to the uſe, the ornament, and the plcaſures of 
life ; but in the late reigns the principal revenues of the 
ſhah ſcem to have ariſen from the moſt cruel oppreſ- 
ſions; the people in the greateſt part of the kingdom 
have been deprived of their whole ſubſtance by the ty- 
ranny of their princes, and the infatiable avarice of 


2 officers, and the private owners, let out their 
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their governors, Thoſe in high office make uſe of the 
moſt extraordinary and unaccountable methods of oppreſ- 
ſion. Mr. Hanway gives a remarkable inſtance of this 
in Nadir's brother, who, when governor of Tauris, 
_ a lame mule, aſked his groom what he might ſell 
it for? The groom ſuſpecting his deſign, and knowing 
his avarice, anſwered, T wo thouſand crowns,” „ Oh 
** ſays he, a great deal more!“ The price was at length 
fixed at ten thouſand, and the groom being armed with 
authority, demanded of every citizen and village a cer- 
te in ſum for the mule, in ſuch terms as evidently ſhewed 
that a ſum was to be levied on them, Some, to avoid 
being beaten, paid him twenty, thirty, forty or fifty 


| Crowns, till at length he came home with ten thouſand ; 


and after all obliged a man to take the mule in good 
earneſt for one hundred and twenty crowns, which is 
the price of a ſmall one free from blemiſn. When ſuch 
amazing exactions as theſe are uſed, it is impoſſible to 
ſet bounds to the revenues of the prince or his governors ; 
but by this means they not only have rendered the people 
poor and miſerable, but have forced many thouſands to 


fly with their families into India, and other of the neigh- 
bouring countries, | 


SECT. KV; 


Of the great Officers of State, the Beglerbegs and Khans, ar 
Governor's of Provinces, 


HE Perſians, like the ancient Romans, prefer al! 
men indifferently to poſts in the ſtate and army, 
Men of the law ſometimes command as generals and ſol- 
diers, and fit as judges in the courts of juſtice : but the 
native Perſians are generally preferred to civil and ec- 
4 the inhabitants of Georgia, 

and other frontier countries, who are proud of bein 


 ttiled the king's ſlaves, are frequently preferred in the 


army. There is ſeldom much regard paid to a perſon s 
birth or fortune in his promotion; but the king diſpoſes 
of places as he apprehends his ſubjects qualified for them. 
Theſe poſts they poſſeſs during lite, and where they have 
behaved well, the children ſometimes enjoy them ; and 
there are inſtances of a government being continued 
in a family for ſeveral generations; but this ſeldom 
happens, 

When the ſhah inveſts a great man with an office, his 
commiſſion is ſent him written on a roll of paper two or 
three feet long, in a large character, adorned with gold 
and painting, and put in a purſe of gold brocade, and 
with it is ſent a rich habit. When a man of the ſword 
is preferred, he receives, beſides the habit, a ſabre and 
poi nard with rich hilts. 

The firſt miniſter is the athemat doulet, or ſupport of 
the empire. No buſineſs of conſequence ought to be 
tranſacted without his direction; for the ſnah being uſu- 
ally bred up in the women's apartment, in entire igno- 
rance of affairs of ſtate, it is thought neceſſary, for the 
ſafety of the people, and the preſervation of government, 
that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome wiſe miniſter 
before they are put in execution. 

The ſecond poſt in the government is that of the di- 
van beghi, whoſe office has ſome reſemblance to that of 
our lord- chancellor. This great magiſtrate has the de- 
ciſion in the laſt reſort of all cauſes civil and criminal, 
except where the king in perſon fits in judgment, which 
ſeldom happens, and he may command any cauſe to be 
removed to his tribunal from any court in the king- 
dom. 

In the third rank are the generals; and firſt the gene- 
raliſſimo, which is an office that only ſubſiſts during a 
time of war. The next place is poſſeſſed by the kurchi 
baſhi, or general of the houſhold troops: and the kuller 
agaſi, or the general of the royal ſlaves. 

The next poſt is that of ſecretary of ſtate, who regi- 
{ters the public acts, and has the care of the records. 
He has a deputy in every province, who tranſmits to him 
an account of all important affairs to be laid before the 


The laſt great officer of ſtate is the mirah or lord 
of the water. Each province has its particular mirab, 
who 
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who takes care that the waters of the rivers and aqueducts 
are divided in ſuch proportions, that every part of the 
country may have an equal ſhare. | | 

The officers of the houſhold are the nazir, who appears 
to be both lord-treaſurer and ſteward, and with him all 
ambaſſadors and foreigners tranſact their affairs; but there 
is a comptroller, and ſeveral other officers, that are a 
check upon him, and no ſums are paid out of the trea- 
ſury without the order paſſing under the ſeals of the prime 
miniſtcr, the nazir, and the } av beghi. The next great 
officer is the ichicagaſi baſhi, who commands all who at- 
tend in the outward palace, and when the king goes 
abroad, marches before him with a greaſt ſtaff, covered 
with gold and precious ſtones. He does not fit before the 
king as ſeveral other officers do of inferior quality, but 
always ſtands ready to obey his majeſty's orders, and ſee 
that they are executed. 

The high chamberlain is always a white eunuch, and 
has great influence at court. He ſerves the king at table 
on his knees, taſtes his meat, dreſſes and undreſſes him, 
has the inſpection of the wardrobe, and the government 
of all the eunuchs in the palace, He carries a box co- 
vered with precious ſtones, in which are two or three 
fine handkerchiefs, opiums, purfumes, and cordials, 
with which he ſerves his majeſty when he calls for 
them. 

The maſter of the horſe and the great huntſman are 
conſiderable officers of the houſhold. 

With reſpect to the government of the provinces, theſe 
are either under beglerbegs or khans, The former have 
the greateſt authority : * title ſignifies Lord of lords, 
and they have the power of life and death, as have the 
generals who are on the frontiers. In Nadir's time there 
were only three beglerbegs ; but all of them were as cruel 
as they were powerful. | 

The governors of all the provinces have the title of 
khan or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced : they live in 
great ſtate : they have all the folendor of ſovereign princes, 
and have under them the ſame officers as thoſe of the king's 
court. The governor alſo commands the militia of the 
province, and aſſigns them lands for their maintenance: 
he reviews them at certain times, and ſees that they are fit 
for ſervice. 

When a governor, or any other great officer, returns 
from his command, which he muſt not do without ex- 
preſs orders, he always attends at the gate of the palace, 
where, having given notice of his arrival, and that he 
begs leave to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, he is 
uſually admitted; but if he has behaved ill in his poſt, 
inſtead of an anſwer, orders are given to take off his 
head, 

The receivers of the king's revenues uſually oppreſs 
the people without mercy, under the pretence of the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate, They generally obtain their places 
by making preſents to the eunuchs, or other favourites at 
court, and by engaging to increaſe the revenue of the 
province beyond what it had ever been; and in this they 
uſually keep their word. Indeed complaints are often 
carried to court againſt them, but, by the artifices of the 
miniſters who have obtained a ſhare in the ſpoils, they 
are frequently prevented petting acceſs to the king for a 
conſiderable time, I adeed the great men dare not openly 
oppoſe any perſon's petitioning the ſhah ; but when the 
governors perceives that the country ſends commiſſioners 
to court to repreſent their grievances, they prevail on 
their friends to endeavour privately to divert them from 
it ; and if they cannot prevail, their patrons at court are 
directed to make them large promiſes of redreſs, and if 
poſſible to ſend them back without ſeeing the king, If 
they find this impractable, and the people ſtill inſiſt on 
demanding juſtice, the courtiers adviſe the king's re- 
ceiver to proceed in a milder manner for the future ; 
upon which the complaints againſl him are generally 
huſhed up. 

When the complaint is from a large province, ſeveral 
hundreds of the perſons aggrieved uſually come up with 
it to the palace gate, where, with lamentable cries, 
rending their clothes, and throwing duſt into the air, 
they demand juſtice, If they come to petition an abate- 
ment of their rents or taxes, on account of a drought 
or unſeaſonable weather, they come with branches of 
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trees or ſuch as have their leaves devoured by locufls, 
The king ſends to be informed of the occaſion, and the 
people preſenting their petition in writing, it is referred to 
the examination of ſome great officer. 

The receivers are ſeldom puniſhed with death, unleſs 
they have defrauded the king, in which caſe they in- 
fallibly loſe their heads, 


SE CT. I. 


Of the Laws of Perſia, the manner in which they ars ad- 
miniſtered, and the Puniſhment of Criminals, 


HE laws of the Perſians are blended with their 
religion, agrecably to the grand principle of the 
Mahometans, that the ſame perſon ought to bear the 
ſpiritual and temporal ſwords, and be both king and high- 
prieſt : that he ſhould command in war and adminiſter 
juſtice, as well as explain the articles of faith and regu- 
late their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and with this power 
both Mahomet and his ſucceſſors the caliphs were inveſted 
during the firſt five centuries, The Perſian doctors 
maintain, that the civil magiſtrate ought to have no far. 
ther concern in the adminiſtration of juſtice, than in 
executing the ſentences of the prieſt, But this is now 
far from being the caſe, the civil power having in a great 
meaſure ſwallowed up that which antiently belonged to 
the eccleſiaſtical. 

In Nadir's time the camp and court were the ſame, 
and the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil and military officers 
always attend. Ihe chief adminiſtrators of the law 
were the mullah baſhi, and the naibſædar, who are 
judges both in ecclefiaitical and civil concerns, The 
kaſiæſkar is judge of the army. But in towns the 
higheſt eceleſiaſtic is judge, and tries civil cauſes under 
the governor, who generally refers the parties to him; 
and upon the receipt of his verdict the governor gives a 
final judgment. Military people, however, have ſeldom 
their cauſes trie! by the latter, "Theſe governors are 
oſten as deſpotic as ſovereign princes ; * though they 
are accountable for all their actions, and have often 
their ears cut off, their noſes flit, and are ſeverel 
beaten on their back, baſtinadoed on their feet till their 
nails come off, and frequently ſtrangled by order of the 
ſhah, they ſeldom abſtain from acts of oppreſſion. 

Their principal book of laws is the Koran; beſides 
which they have a few other religious works, which they 
have recourſe to in the deciſion made by the courts. 
There ſeems indeed but little occaſion to conſult them, 
where either the king or the governors of provinces ſit in 
judgment; for their determinations are entirely arbitrary, 
and they pay no regard either to the Koran or any other 
books. Were the Mahometan laws, with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the Imams, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriſtians would be unable to live in Perſia, by their 
being daily plundered and abuſed, in purſuance of ſome 
precept or meſſage in the Koran; but both the prieſts 
and the people are become more moderate, and have lets 
of a perſecuting ſpirit than formerly; and the temporal 
courts take care that theſe laws are ſeldom put in exe- 
cution. | 

Though the ſpiritual and temporal courts differ fo 
widely in their determinations, no diſputes ever ariſe be- 
tween them ; for the temporal courts having the govern- 
ment on their ſide, are never oppoſed by the ſpiritual, and 
indeed each of them have a diſtin&t branch of buſineſs 
aſhgned them, The eccleſiaſtical courts meddle chiefly 
with * divorces, deeds and contracts, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of eſtates, and other litigious matters; While the 
temporal courts are either employed about criminal cauſes 
or ſuch as are plain and obvious. As the former proceed 
in an arbitrary and ſummary way, they generally finiſh 
the cauſe at one hearing ; but as the others proceed 
according to written laws, they are more tedious and 
expenſive, 

When a perſon either cannot or will not pay his 
debts, he is delivered up to his creditor, who may im- 
priſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat him, 
and treat him as he pleaſes, ſo he does not kill or maim 
him, He may alſo ſell the debtor's eſtate and goods, 
an 
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and even his perſon, wife, and children, towards the 
payment of the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to ſuch 
extremeties. 
— are proved in the courts of Perſia by living 
witneſſes, and no title is given by preſcription. A man 
is allowed at any time to claim his right, and even the 
parties own deed is of no force, if he can ſhew that he 
was impoſed upon, or fraud was uſed in making him 
ſign it. Where there are no witneſles, an oath is ten- 
dered to the perſon who denies the charge. Upon this 
occaſion the judge ſends for the Koran, which being 
brought him in a linen cloth, he himſelf and all the 
court riſe up, out of reſpe& to the ſacred book. The 
judge then taking it in both his hands, kiſſes it; and 
Touches it with his forchead; and having opened the 
book, offers it to the perſon who is to ſwear, who kiſſes 
it in the ſame reverend manner the judge had done, 
und putting his hand upon it open, ſwears to ſpeak the 
whole truth. When a perſon of a different religion is 
to take an oath, the judge ſends an officer with him to 
a prieſt of the ſame religion: a Chriſtian ſwears upon 
the Goſpels, and a Jew on the Old Teſtament. When 
they have been thus ſworn they return to the court, and 
offer what they have to ſay. The reaſon they do not 
ſwear an unbeliever on the Koran is, not only becauſe 
he does not regard it as a ſacred book; but leſt he ſhould 
prophane it, 2 ſuch are even forbidden to touch its 
er. | 
""Wikin a perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved, he draws up 
a petition in ſuch terms as he thinks proper, and preſents 
it to the judge, who writes in the margin an order for 
bringing the perſon accuſed before him; and one of the 
judge's ſervants goes with it immediately to the defend- 
ant's houſe, and brings him with him. m_ allowed 
time for producing the witneſſes, each party pleads his 
own cauſe before the judge, without the aſſiſtance of 
council, and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, 
ſo that the judge is ſometimes obliged to render them 
more orderly by _— them to be cudgelled. When 
the parties have offered what they had to ſay, and 


ſentence. | 

The women likewiſe plead for themfelves as well as 
the men, but with much more clamour ; but as they 
are ſet in a part of the court by themſelves, and veiled, 
this doubtlefs gives them greater aſſurance. They have 
ſeldom any other buſineſs in a court of juſtice but to 
ſue for a divorce, and they uſually plead the impotence 
of the huſband, and make ſuch a crying and howling, 
that they in a manner deafen the judge, who muſt not 
order them to be beaten as he does the men when they 
grow too clamorous. SD 5 

There are no public halls erected for trying cauſes; 
but every magiſtrate hears them in his own divan, or 
ſome convenient room in his garden, where he has no 
other aſſiſtant but his clerk, who underſtands the law; 
and as there are no pleadings in writing after the firſt 
petition, abundance of time is ſaved, and a ſentence 
ſoon obtained. | | 

The temporal courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons : 
theſe are the preſident of the divan, the governor of the 
city, and the nazir, who decide all criminal cafes, 
As there are no public priſons, there are neither ſheriffs 
nor jailors, but every magiſtrate contines the criminal in 
ſome part of his own houle till he is brought to his trial, 
which is generally within twenty-four hours after he is 
taken; and ſentence is no ſooner paſſed than it is exe- 
cuted, the judge's ſervants performing the offices both of 
jailors and executioners. 

The proceedings in the criminal courts are nearly the 
ſame as in the civil. The party aggrieved preſents his 
prom to the magiſtrate, who ſends his ſervant ro appre- 

end the offender and bring him before him ; and when 
he has been examined ſome time the ſame day, or at 
fartheſt the next, he is ordered to prepare for his trial, 

The condemnation of a malefactor in Perſia is con- 
ducted with very little ceremony, nor is the execution 
attended with any pomp. He is generally conducted to 
a field or open place near the reſidence of the judge, 
and the executioner cauſing him to kneel, the de- 


linquent pronounces his creed, There is but one God, 
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Mahomet is his prophet, and Ali his friend; and then 
if he is to be beheaded, his head is taken off with the 
motion of a ſabre in a thruſting cut, which in drawing 
it back compleats the operation. 

In caſes of rebellion the late princes of Perſia have been 
entire ſtrangers to 3 and not ſatisfied with 
puniſhing the principals, moſt, if not all thoſe who wer;e 
taken in arms, loſt their eyes or their heads; and it s 
impoſſible to read the accounts given by Mr. Hanway of 
the cruelties exerciſed over the * without- being 
ſtruck with terror and compaſſion. As that gentleman 
was returning to Aſtrabad, where a rebellion had been 
ſuppreſſed, in which he was a ſufferer, he met ſeveral 
armed horſemen carrying home the wretched peaſants 
whoſe eyes had been cut out, the blood yet running 
down their faces. Near the entrance of the city ſtood 
two pyramids, one on each fide, built of ftone, and 
made full of niches, with a human head in each. Theſe 
pyramids were about ſixteen or twenty feet in diameter 
at the baſe, and roſe gradually near forty feet to a point, 
at the top of which was a ſingle head. This being to- 
wards the cloſe of the execution, the greateſt part of the 
niches wcre filled ; ſeveral of the heads had beards, and 
being ſet a little projecting added to the hor: or of the 
view, 

Criminals of ſtate are alſo ſentenced to wear for a 
determinate time a heavy wooden collar about their neck, 
to which one of their hands is ſometimes faſtened. 

It a perſon has the misfortune to kill another, and 
the fact be proved before the judges, the offender is nct 
puniſhed by the court, but delivered up to the relatior s 
of the deceaſed for them to put him to death in what 
manner they pleaſe. In this caſe all the relations and 


friends of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud cries 


| nature of his crime. 


examined their witneſſes, the judge proceeds to give“ 


demand the blood of him who has murdered their kinſ- 
man, which the magiſtrate ſeldom fails to promiſe them. 
But ſometimes the murderer, by his preſents to the 
judge, and to the relations of the deceaſed, procures his 
pardon. When the relations will be ſatisfied with no- 
thing leſs than his life, the judge thus addreſſes them: 
deliver you the murderer according to law ; make 
yourſelves ſatisfaction with his blood for the blood 
that he has ſpilt; but remember that God is merci- 
ful.“ The judges ſervants are then ordered to follow 
the directions of the proſecutors, and guard him to what 
place they deſire; and they follow the criminal, curſing, 
beating, and abuſing him all the way. When he comes 
to the place appointed, the miſerable wretch is dclivered 
to the relations, who ſometimes inflict on him the moſt 
cruel tortures they can invent; and it is ſaid that the 
women, who ſcarce ever appear abroad on any other 
occaſion, will come and imbrue their hands in his 
blood. 

Ordinary crimes, where the parties are men of ſub- 
ſtance, are uſually puniſhed with fines ; but where they 
are poor, they baſtinado them on the fouls of their feet, 
giving them a certain number of blows, not under thirty, 
nor exceeding three hundred, 

Pick-pockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 
in the forehead, and houſe-breakers have their right 
hand cut off, The ſame puniſhment is inflicted on 
thoſe who counterfeit the coin for the firſt offence ; but 
for the ſecond their bellics are ripped open. This pu- 
niſhment is inflicted in the following manner : the cri- 
minal's feet are tied to a camel, with his hcad hanging 
down to the ground ; his belly is then ripped open, an 
his bowels falling over his face, he is dragged through 
the principal ſtieets, an officer marching before him, 
and, with a loud voice, informing the people of the 
Afterwards he is hung up by the 
heels upon ſome tree, and they ſay, that it is ſometimes 
ſeveral hours before he expires. hey have ſome other 
puniſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, ſetting them 
up to the chin in the earth, precipitating a criminal 
from a high tower, cutting off the hands and feet, and 
leaving the poor wretch in that condition till he ex- 

Ires. 
e They ſometimes uſe tortures to extort a conſeſſion, as 
by pinching off the fleſh with red hot pinchers; but the 
moſt uſual way of examining offenders is while they 
are bcating the ſoles of their feet, | ; 
rr 
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Bakers and victuallers have been ſometimes baked and | 
toaſted alive, for cheating in their weights, and raiſing 
proviſions to an exorbitant price: but this is only in 
time of great ſcarcity ; the uſual puniſhment in theſe 
caſes is a fine or the baſtinado. 

Thus we have fully deſcribed the government of the 
once potent empire of Perſia, now ruined and laid waſte 
by- tyranny and rebellion. In this account the reader, 
whoſe heart is ſenſible of the tender feelings of humanity, 
and whoſe boſom glows with a generous love of liberty, 
muſt have been frequently ſhocked and filled with pity 
and indignation ; while his mind recurring back on. his 
native iſle, the ſeat of 5 he bleſſes Providence, and 
rejoices that he is born a Briton, Happy the land, and 
happy the king, whoſe hands are tied with the radient 
bands of mercy ! who, like the Univerſal Monarch, 1s 
guided by juſtice and 238 who, as the 
angel of heaven, is bound by laws ſacred and invoilable, 
and whoſe ſupreme delight conſiſts in the happineſs of 
his people ; While the tyrants of the eaſt boaſt of the 
baleful freedom of doing ill, of the power of —_— 
Satan, by being the tormentors of their ſubjects, an 
glory in being the ſovereigns of ſlaves ; let the monarchs 
of Britain glory and rejoice in the ſuperior dignity of diſ- 
penſing happineſs, and in the nobler titles of being the 
fathers of their people, the kings of freemen, the guar- 
dians of liberty, the protectors of the laws. 
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Ker. . 
O te lſhf O mus, and the Settlement at Gambroon. 


EFORE we take leave of Perſia, it is proper to 

take notice of the ille of Ormus, and of Gambroon, 
where the engliſh have enjoyed conſiderable privileges, 
and which is the only place where we have any ſettlement 
on the coaſt of Perſia, 

The city of Ormus was ſeated on an iſland of the ſame 

name, at the entrance of the Perſian Gulph, in twenty- 
ſeven degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about two 
leagues trom the continent. It is near fix leagues in cir- 
cumſerence; yet has neither freſh water nor grafs 
upon it, and only a ſalt ſulphureous ſoil : but formerly 
its happy ſituation, and the goodneſs of its harbour, 
were conſidered as ſuch advantages, that the Arabians 
uſed to ſay, that if the world was a ring, Ormus ought. 
to be conſidered as the diamond of it. A city had been 
built there by the Perfian kings, and it had for ſome 
ages carried on a conſiderable trade, when in 1507 it 
was taken and fortified by the Portugueſe, who obliged 
the king of Ormus to acknowledge the king of Portugal 
for his ſovereign, and to pay him tribute: after which 
they engroſſed all the commerce of thoſe parts to them- 
ſelves. At length Shah Abas, provoked at their inſo- 
lence, and particularly at their having given protection 
to Gabrieli, an Italian, who had fled from Perſia, en- 
gaged the Engliſh to join with him in reducing the 
place, which they attacked and carried in 1622; after 
which the Perſians demoliſhed the houſes, which amount- 
ed to four thouſand in number, and contained near forty 
thouſand inhabitants. 
The Perſians ſome time after rebuilt the fort, and 
placed a garriſon in it; but they could never reſtore its 
trade. It is however ſtill the key to Perſia; but the 
heat of the iſtand is frequently ſo exceſſive, that the in- 
habitants, *tis ſaid, would be ſometimes ſtifled, did they 
not for hours together continue up to the neck in water. 
It is, however, at preſent almoſt deſerted, for it produces 
nothing but ſalt, which ſometimes lies two inches deep 
upon the ſurface of the earth. 

Till the late civil wars, which have fo dreadfully laid 
waſte the greateſt part of Perſia, the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company had two conſiderable factories in that kingdom, 
one at Iſpahan, and the other at Gambroon. The head 
of each factory was called their agent, and lived in as 
great ſtate as a nobleman. At the commencement of 
the civil wars the agent at Iſpahan had a retinue of no 
leſs than thirty or forty ſervants, and his houſe was an | 
elegant building after the manner of the Perſian palaces, 
in the midſt of a fine garden, His horſes, ſervants, 
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and <quipage, when he went abroad, reſembled thoſe of a 


prince, and his furniture was covered with gold, 

The agent at Gambroon had leſs grandeur, but equal 
advantages: the trade there has however ſuffered greatly 
by the misfortunes of Perſia, But the company itill 
maintain a noble factory, in which all their trade in the 
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Perſian empire is carried on. 


Gambroon, or Gombroon, is ſituated in the province 
of Farſiſtan, in twenty-ſeven degrees forty minutes north 
latitude, and is called by the natives Bander Abaſſi. It 
ſtands in a bay nine miles to the northward of the iſle of 
Ormus. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company began to ſettle here 
about the year 1613, and afterwards, as a reward for the 
ſervices performed by that company againſt the Portu- 
gueſe in the reduction of Ormus, Shah Abas granted them 
half the cuſtoms of Gambroon. The revenue was how- 
ever reduced to a thouſand tomans a year, which in our 
money amounts to three thouſand ore hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; bur 
even this has been ill paid, The city as two or three 
miles in compaſs, and ſtands on a level ground cloſe to 
the ſea, the country on almoſt every ſide riſing inſenſibly 
for ſome miles without any er hill, except 
towards the north. Near it is the narroweſt part of the 
gulph of Perſia, and oppoſite to it lies the coaſt of Arabia 
at about ten leagues diſtance. Three leagues behind 
Gambroon are very high mountains covered with trees, 
and abounding with water. However, the territory be- 
longing to this city is dry and barren, it conſiſting only 
of a moving ſand. | 

The town on the land-fide is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and it has two ſmall fortreſſes, The houſes are com- 
puted at fourteen or hiteen hundred, one-third of which 
belong to Indian Gentoos, a few of them are inhabited by 
— and the greateſt part are in the poſſeſſion of the 

erſians; the reſt belong to the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch companies, The governor of the province uſually 
reſides in this city, and not at Neris, the capital, which 
is ten days journey from thence ; he has a pretty large 
and commodious palace at the end of the town, at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſea, built with ſtone taken from 
the iſle of Ormus. The beſt houſes are built with bricks 
dried in the ſun, and ſtand cloſe to each other, being flat 
on the top, with a ſquare turret that has holes on each 


| lide for the free paſſage of the air into the houſes. Upon 


theſe roofs thoſe that ſtay in the town fleep every night 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. The houſes belonging to the 
Englith and Dutch are as well built as any in the town, 
and are ſo near the ſea- ſide that at high-water the tide comes 
up to the very walls, Their merchandize is depoſited in 
the lower rooms, and the upper ſerve for lodgings, on 
account of their having the advantage of being more ex- 
poſed to the air. The common people have wretched huts 
made of the boughs of palm- trees, and covered with 
leaves. The ftreets are narrow, irregular, and not kept 


very clean. 5 

9 has no port, but the road ;s as large and 
ſafe as any in the known world ; yet it has one great in- 
convenience, which is, that the veſſels which ſtay there 
during the ſummer are frequently much damaged by the 
worms, | 

The water of Gambroon being very brackiſh is drank 
by none but the poor, and is taken out of pits dug three 
fathom deep in ſand. People in eaſy circumſtances 
drink the water of Iſſeen, a large and fine village at the 
foot of the mountains; and the common people, who 
cannot be at the expence of having it brought ſo far, 
drink the waters of Mines, a village ſituated a league 
from the port. | 

The air of Gambroon is not only extremely diſagree- 
able, but unhealthful: the wind changes four times a 
day almoſt throughout the year. From midnight to 
break of day it blows from the north and is cold ; from 
break of day till ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, 
it blows cold from the eaſt; but a hot ſouth wind riſes 
about three o'clock, which changes to the weſt at ſun- 
ſet, and blows hot till midnight. Theſe ſudden changes 


of the air, from cold to hot, produce many diſeaſes fa- 
tal to forcigners, particularly the dyſentery, the bloody 
flux, and malignant fevers, In ſhort, the weather — 
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ſo exceeding hot and unhealthful, in the months of June, 
July, aud Auguſt, that the Engliſh factory, during thoſe 
months, reſide at Iſſeen. | : 
Gambroon is ſupplied with plenty of very good provi- 
fions, particularly fiſh, which are brought alhore morning 


and night; they ſometimes catch antelopes and par- 


tridges; but the natives live principally on mille and plants, 
of which there are a great variety. 

As it ſeldom rains here, no graſs or herbs are to be 
ſcen about the city, except what is produced with incre- 
dible labour in the gardens, where they have cucumbers, 
onions, garlic, chibols, and radiſhes. The city is chiefly 
furniſhed with fruit and pulſe from the iſle of Kiſmiſh, 
which lies twelve miles to the ſouthward, and is forty-five 
miles long, and nine broad. In June and the reſt of the 
ſummer months this iſland produces oranges, lemons, 
grapes, peaches, damſcenes, quinces, pomegranates, and 
mangoes; and in October apples, pears, citrons, melons, 
almons, piſtachios, and ſeveral other fruits in ſuch 
quantities, that they are as cheap at Gambroon, as per- 
haps in any other part of Perſia. : | 

In Gambroon the people of ſuperior rank are dreſſed 
after the Perſian manner, but the poorer ſort of both 
ſexes go naked, except wearing a cloth to cover what 
decency requires them to hide, There are here people 

of ſeveral different nations, beſides the Perſians and Euro- 
peans, and the Banyans of India are ſo numerous, that 
they bribe the governor not to permit any cows to be 
killed in the city. | | 

As the winter ſeaſon, when the heats are leſs violent, 
laſts from October to May, this is their chief time for 
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trading, and the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Arme- 


 nians, Turks, and Tartars, come hither with the cara- 


vans which ſet out from Aleppo, Bagdat, Iſpahan, Shi- 
ras, and Baſlora, under the convoy of guards. The 
Engliſh and Dutch come hither by ſea, and beſides rea- 
dy money, bring eloth, and various other European and 
Indian commodities, which they exch for Perſian 
tapeſtry, raw filk, goats wool, cotton, rhubarb, fſattron, 
and roſe-water, which is made ip vaſt quantities near 
Shiras, either by infuſſion, which they call gullab, or by 
diſtillation ; and this laſt they call arekakull, or the ſweat 
of roſes, As the Perſians have not a fingle ſhip, all 
the navigation of that kingdom is carricd on by foreigners. 


All bargains at Gambroon are made for ſhahees, in 


which the company keep their accounts, reckoning each 
ihahee at four-pence, though that coin is rarely met with; 
but inſtead of it the coz aud mamooda are every where 
current. Ten coz, or pice, make one ſhahee; two 
{hahees are one mamooda ; two fhanees and five coz are 
one laree; two mamoodas are one abaſſee; four mamuodas 
are of the value of one Surat rupee ; fifty abaſſees or two 
hundred ſhahees make one toman ; and thirty-one or 
thirty-two ſhahees are a chequeen. 

As to the weights of Perſia, one maund tabres is fix 
pound three quarters; one bazar maund tabres is ſix 
pound one quarter; one maund copara is ſeven pound 


three quarters in the Engliſh factory. One bazor maund 


Cupara is from ſeven pound and a quarter to ſeven pound 
and a half. One maund ſhaw is two maund tabres. One 
miſcall is two penny-weights, twenty-three grains, ten- 
ty four decimals, 
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XXV. 


Of che CASPIAN SEA and the AS IAT IC TARTARS bordering upon it, and 
upon the North of PERSIA. 


TECT. k - 


Of the Caſpian Sta. 


\JEFORE we take notice of the different nations of 
Tartars ſituated near the Caſpian Sea, it will be 
proper to give ſome account of that vaſt collection of 
waters, which is improperly called a fea, as it has no 
viſible connection with the ocean; nor does it ebb and 
flow; but it muſt. be acknowledged to be the greateſt 
lake in the known world. It is ſituated between thirty- 
ſix degrees forty minutes north Jatitude, and between 
forty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes eaſt longitude, and is 
about four hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and three hundred in breadth tim eaſt to weſt, but in 
many places it is much narrower, The water is ſalt, 
and ſome diſtance from the ſhore Mr. Hanway endeavour- 
ed in vain to find a bottom with a line of four hun 


dred and fifty fathoms. The water has riſen within |. 


thirty years ſo conſiderably, that it has made great in- 
roads on the Ruſſian fide for ſeveral miles, both to the 
eaſt and weft of the Volga, and has rendered the adjacent 
country extremely marſhy. Nor has it been more in- 
dulgent to the Perſians; for it is ſaid, that in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, the land for about eight 
Engliſh miles on the fide of Langarood river was dry and 


elſe produces a change in this element, by exhaling it in 
vapours, that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not only 


to refreſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply 


the ſprings of rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters in 
the ſame manner, As this vaſt lake is the grand reſer- 
voir that receives the vaſt rivers which flow from the 


mountains and tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, 
it is alſo the reſervoir from which theſe tracts are wa- 


tered, and from whence the many great rivers that fall 
into it are ſupplied, The great Dr. Halley has demon- 
ſtrated by very nice experiments and calculations, that 
the vapours ariſing from the Mediterranean ſea are more 
than ſufficient to ſupply all the rivers that fall into it, 


It is therefore highly probable, that the reaſon why the 


waters of the Caſpian are riſen higher than formerly, is 


from there having been more moderate ſummers, in which 
a ſmaller quantity of vapours has been exhaled, 


SECT. IL 


Of the Cal uuc TARTARS: 


Their Perſons and Dreſs, with the Manners, Cuſtoms, and 


Way of Life of different Tribes of them, 


HE country of the Calmucs, alſo called by diffe- 
rent authors Khalmucks Kalmycs, is bounded 


well inhabited, which is the more probable as the tops of | by Siberia on the north, by the country of the Mongols 
ſome houſes riſe above the water. The ſame thing is re- | on the eaſt; by Tibet and Uſbec Tartary on the ſouth, 
ported of Aſtrabad, where the Inhabitants affirm, that | and by the Caſpian ſea, and the kingdom of Aſtracan, 
fifty years ago the bay was fordable by aſſes, though it | which is ſubject to Ruſſia, on the weſt, Theſe people are 
has now two fathoms of water. | not under any one ſovereign, but are divided into ſeveral 

The 1 inhabitants have a tradition, that | tribes, ſome of which are fo conſiderable as to appear 
the waters of the Caſpian ſea riſe during 2 and | formidable to the Ruſſians; but the greateſt part of them 


then for the fame ſpace of time decreaſe. But it ſeems | are at peace with that crown, and many of them are tri- 
more probable, that the law of nature, which eyery where | butary to it. 


The 
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The Calmucs are thick and low of ature, their coun-, 
tenances are far from being agreeable ; for they have flat 
faces, ſraall eyes ſunk. far into their heads, and fuch ſhort 
noſes, that at a little diſtance they ſeem to have none at 
all. Their beards are thin and ſtraggling, and yet fo 
Riff and long, that the hair ſeems like that of a horſe or 
goat, and it jrequently grows in the middle of their 
cheeks, where other people have none. | | 

The men wear ſhirts of a fort of calicoe, their breeches 
are made of the fame, and often of ſheep's ſkins, but 
they are ee e and in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces they wear no ſhirts in ſummer, contenting them- 
ſelves with a kind of ſheep's ſkin doublet without fleeves, 
which they put on next their (kin with the woolly fide 
outward, tucking their ſkirts into their breeches, ſo that 
the whole arm is left bare up to the ſhoulders ; but in 
the northern provinces they wear a ſhirt, and in winter 
2 ſh: ep's-ſkin-coat over their doublets, which reaches to 
the calf of the leg, and to keep them the warmer turn 
the woolly ſide inwards. Theſe upper ſkins have fleeves of 
ſuch a length, that when they are going about any work 
they are obliged to turn them up. They wear on their 
heads a little round bonnet, commonly edged with a 
border of fur, and adorned with a tuft of ſilk or hair of a 
bright red. Their boots are excefſive wide. The wo- 
men, in ſummer, wear no other cloathing than a cahcoe 
ſhift, and in winter a long ſheep-ſkin gown, with a bon- 
net like that of their huſbands. 

Red is the colour in higheſt eſteem among them; and 
how ill cloathed ſoever their princes may be, they never 
fail to have a ſcarlet robe for {tate occaſions ; nor do wo- 
men of rank think themſelves well dreſſed if a ſcarlet 
gown be wanting. Indecd all over the north of Alia a 
man will do more for a picce of red cloth than for four 
times its value in ſilver, 

The calmucs dwell either in tents or huts, made 
round with great poles of light wood joined together 
with leathern thongs. For the more eaſy ſetting up and 
removing them, they are covered on the outſide with a 
thick felt for a defence againſt. the cold and rain. In the 


middle of the roof they leave an opening, which ferves | 
both for a window and chimney, and there are places. | 


to fleep on found the hut againſt the wall. Perſons of 
diſtinction have thoſe that are larger and more conveni- 
ent. In ſummer they have alſo tents of calicoe, and in 
winter ſheds made of boards and covered with felt, which 
they can ſet up and take down in leſs than an hour's 
ume. | 
The few fixed habitations of the Calmues reſemble 
the huts, except the roof being in the form of a dome, 
the whole conſiſting of a ſingle room twelve feet high. 
In ſome places they have conveniences for fleeping up- 
on, built two feet from the ground, and four feet . 
which run quite round the houſe, and ſerve at the ſame 
time for a chimney, for they have invented a new way of 
making a fire without on one ſide of the door, and the 
ſmoke encircling the building by means of this chim- 
ney, which runs round it, has no paſſage out but at the 
other ſide of the door, which conveying a moderate heat 
to the place on which they ſleep, is very convenient in 
winter. All their habitations, whether fixt or moveable, 
have their doors facing the ſouth to avoid the north winds, 
which are very piercing. Their moveable habitations are 
carried on waggons. 5 | | 
Jonas Hanway, Eſq ; gives a deſcription of a ſmall ſet- 
tlement of the Calmucs, in which the huts nearly agree 
with this deſcription, only the ſmoke iſſues out of a hole 
at the top. The people that gentleman deſcribes are 
miſerably poor, and inſtead of ſubſiſting on their herds and 
flocks, live on the fiſh they take on the Volga, and dry in, 
the ſummer their winter's proviſions. Theſe prefer living 
on the banks, where the flags and ruſhes being grown. 
to a great height, are ſome defence againſt the rigors, 
of winter, Phere are ſeldom ſeen above ſeven or 
— tents, which contain thirty or forty perſons, in a 
The ſame worthy author deſcribes another ſettlement 
of theſe people in a valley near Zaritzen, in forty-ſeven 
degrees thirty minutes latitude, and obſerves, that theſe 
people continue in friend{hip with the Ruſfrans no longer 
than they awe them by their power, Theſe are armed 
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with bows and arrows, and feed on the fleſh of horſes, 
camels, dromedaries; and other animals; and eat the 
entrails even when the beaſt dies of the fouleſt diſtem- 
pers. They throw their dead into the open helds, to 
be devoured by dogs, many of which run wild, and 
ſame are kept for that purpoſe ; and if the body be de. 
voured by a number exceeding fix, they think honourably 
of the ſtate of the deceaſed, otherwiſe he is a diſgrace to 
his relations, They worſhip images, which generally 
conſiſt of a ſmall bit of wood about a palm in length: 
the upper part of it being rounded, is adorned with ſome 
rude marks in iimitation of human features; and the 
figure, being thus prepared, is dreſſed up in rags. The 
many acts of violence committed by theſe barbarians have 
dat length induced the Ruſhan government to compel them 
to take up their habications on the banks of the Volga, 
below Aſtrachan, where they have a leſs field for rob- 
* and murder. | 
any tribes of theſe people move from place to place 
during the ſummer, and it is ſaid there are frequently no 
leſs than eight or ten thouſand of them in a body, driv. 
ing large flocks and herds before them. They uſually be- 
in their march in ſpring, and as they make eaſy journies 
leave ſcarce any herbage behind them in the count 
through which they paſs. In autumn, when there is a 
ſecond crop of graſs, they generally returnthe ſame wa 
they came; and in the winter live in more ſubſtantial and 
warmer huts than they uſe in the ſummer; but the peo- 
ple and their cattle frequently live together in the ſame 
room. 
Though the country through which they paſs is ſitu- 
ated in as fine a climate as any in the world, they never 
cultivate the land, but live upon their cattle, which 
conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. Thcir 
horfes are very good and mettleſome, and their oxen arc 
ſaid to be the talleſt in the known world. Their ſheep 
are alſo very large, with very ſhort tails, buried in a cafe 
of fat, but the wool is very long and coarfe ; they have a 
_ upon the noſe, and hanging ears like thoſe of the 
ound. 1 

Their principal food is horfe-fleſh and mutton; for 
they ſeldom eat beef, which they do not think near ſo 
good; and as for hog's fleſh and poultry they never eat 
any. Inſtead of cows-milk they uſe that of mares, 
which they think much betrer and richer; beſides the 
cows in the greateſt part of Grand Tartary will not be 
milked. As ſoon as they have ſuckled their calves they 
will ſuffer none to draw their teats, and upon being ſe- 
parated from them immediately looſe their milk. From 
mares-milk they prepare a kind of brandy, which they 
diſtil from it after it is turned ſour; and, in imitation of 
the Indians, their neighbours, they give it the name of 
arrack. . | 

The Tartars are in general fond of ftrong liquors, and 
when they can get any continue drinking as long as they 
can ſtand. When they have a mind to be merry, each 
brings what liquor he can procure, and they drink night 
and day till all is ſpent. This love of tipling prevails 
among them in proportion as they dwell more to the 
north; and they are noleſs fond of tobacco. 

They take as many wives as they chooſe, beſides con- 
cubines, whom they take from their ſlaves ; and it is ſaid 
not to be unuſual for a father to marry his own daughter. 

They ceaſe lying with their wives when they are ncar 
forty years of age, and from thence-forward conſider them 
only as ſervants, to whom they give victuals for taking 
care of the family and attending the young wives who 
ſucceed in their places. | 

The children born of concubines are as legitimate as 
thoſe of the wife, and as capable of inheriting ; but if the 
father has been khan or chief of ſome tribe, the iſſue 
of the wives ſycceed before thoſe born of concubines. 
However, the off-ſpring of common proititutes are look- 
ed upon with contempt, and ſeldom ſucceed their fa- 
thers, becauſe it is not caſy to know whether the per- 
ſon. to whom ſuch a woman lays a child be the real 
father. 

Polygamy is attended with leſs inconvenience among 
them than the reſt of the. Afiatics, their wives being of 
2 ſervice, and little ex pence to them; for the old 
manage the family, take care of the cattle, and * 

or 
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for the ſubſiſtence of them all, while the huſband has 
little elſe to do but to ſleep and follow his diverſions. 

Nothing can equal the reſpect which the children of 
all ages and conditions are accuſtomed to pay their 
fathers, whom m conſider as the kings of their fa- 
milies ; but they ſet little value on their mothers, ex- 
cept they are under any particular obligations to them. 
They lament a father many days, denying themſelves all 

leaſures, and the ſons muſt even abſtain for ſeveral 
months from the company of their wives. Nothing is 
ſpared to do honour to a father at his funeral, and at 
leaſt once a year they pay their devotions at his tomb, 
and call to mind the obligations they owe him. 

M. de Voltaire ſays, in his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, 
that in 1720 was found in this country a ſubterraneous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and — an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, with a diadem 
on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll 
of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the 
Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in 
the language of Tibet. All theſe monuments plainly 
4c ſhew, *©* ſays the above author,” that the liberal arts 
« formerly reſided in this barbarous country; and are 
« a laſting proof of the truth of what Peter the Great 
« (aid more than once, that thoſe arts had made the tour 
de of the whole world.” 

In the reign of Peter the Great the Calmucs traded to 
Ajlracan and to Tobolſki, the capital of Siberia, bring- 
ing with them great quantities of very fine ſalt, which 
their country afforded, receiving Ruſſian leather and iron- 
ware in exchange; but the czar commanding one of his 
generals to march into the country of the Calmucs, to 
take poſſeſſion of their ſalt- works, and build a fort there, 
this was ſo highly reſented, that they forebore to g to 
the fair of Tobo!ſki, and even choaked up the mouth of 
the river Duria, which falls into the Caſpian Sea, to 


which the Ruſſians uſed to go in ſearch of gold duſt. | 


As this river was likely to prove of conſiderable advan- 
tage to the Ruſſians, both on account of the gold duſt, 
and in ſettling a trade with the Uſbec Tartars and India, 
the czar built two forts at its mouth, without any diſ- 
turbance at firſt from the Tartars; but his forces march- 
ing farther into the country, where they diſperſed in 
ſearch of proviſions, they were all ſurrounded and cut 
to pieces, with prince Bekewitz, their general, who was 


a native of Circaſſia, and the two forts were afterwards 
ſurprized and demoliſhed, 


SE C T. I. 


Of the UsBec, CIM, KI ROEESE, and LEsGEE TARTARS. | 


Their Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Life. 


[JSBEC TARTA RY is bounded on the north by the 
| country of the Calmucs, on the eaſt by Tibet, on 
the ſouth by India, and on the weſt by Perſia and the 
Caſpian Sea. | 

Theſe Tartars, like their neighbours, are at preſent 
divided into ſeveral tribes governed by their reſpective 
princes; when they were united under one ſovereign, 
they were the moſt powerful of all the Tartar nations, 
and are ſtill dreaded by Perſia and India, into which 
they frequently make incurſions ; but their tribes not be- 
ing very numerous, they ſatisfy themſelves with plun- 
ering and ravaging tkcountry, without pretending to 
make conqueſts. The principal khans pride themſelves 
on being deſcended from Tamerlane. 

With reſpect to the perſons of the Uſtecs, they are 
ſaid to have better complexions and more engaging 
features than the Calmucs. Their religion is 22 
metaniſm, and in general they differ very little from the 


people of the northern provinces of India; and from 


ence that country is furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable 
orſes, camels, and other cattle. 

The capital of the country is called BoxHARA, and 
Was once the metropolis of a kingdom of the ſame name. 
t 1s ſituated in latitude thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi- 
nutes, thirteen miles from the ancient city of Samarcand, 
the birth-place of Tamerlane. It is a large and popu- 


ous place, ſeated on a riſing ground, and encompaſſed 
22 


| with a ſlender wall of earth and a dry ditch. The houſes 


are moſtly built of mud, though the caravanſeras and 
moſques, which are numerous, are all of brick. The 
bazars were once ſtately buildings, generally built of 
brick and ſtone, but the greateſt part of them are now 
in ruins; and here is alſo a handſome building for the 
education of the prieſts. A great number of Jews and 
Arabians frequent this place; but the khan ſeizes on 
their poſſeſſions at his pleaſure. The produce of the 
country is cattle, lambs, fur, down, rice, and cotton, 
which they manufacture into callicoe. 

The CRIdTARTAxs receive their name from their ori- 
ginally coming from Crimea, the ancient Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, a peninſula in the Black Sea. They rove from 
place to place in ſearch of paſtures, in houſes drawn on 
carts: but ſeveral miles round the city of Aftracan, 
where the ſoil will admit of cultivation, there are regular 
ſettlements of them tributary to the Ruſſians. Theſe 
are very civil and induſtrious people. In the ſummer- 
time they improve their land, the chief products of 
which are a ſeed called manna, oats, muſk, and water- 
melons: but their principal treaſure conſiſts in their 
ſheep, horſes, and cows, and in their wives and children, 
When any one of their daughters becomes marriageable, 
they erect a hut for her covered with white linen, and put 
a painted cloth on the top, which is uſually tied with red 
ſtrings ; they alſo place a painted waggon on the fide 
of the hut, and theſe are to be her marriage-portion. 
Thoſe who propoſe to marry obſerve this ſignal, and the 
girl is uſually given to him who offers the father the 
moſt valuable preſent. Though theſe people are Ma- 
hometans, they do not confine their women in the 
manner of the Turks and Per/ians; and, contrary to the 
practice of the Calmucs, are extremely nice in their 
burying-places. Top dig their graves very deep, and, 
after lining them with bricks dried in the ſun, and white- 
waſhing them on the inſide, erect a cover over them. 
They alſo raiſe thick mud walls round each tomb, on 
the top of which they fix one or more flags, according 
to the character of the deceaſed. 

The KirGeest TarTaRs poſſeſs a very extenſive tract 
of land, having the Baſhkeert Tartars to the north, 
the Black Calmucs with the city of Taſhcund to the 
eaft, the Karatulpac Tartars and the Aral-lake to the 
ſouth, and the river Yaez# to the weſt. They are di- 
vided into three tribes, under the government of a khan, 
and live in tents covered with felt of camels hair, which 
they remove with great eaſe whenever they change their 
quarters; and they never ſtay above two or three days in 
a place, 

The Kirgeeſe Tartars live upon horſe-fleſh, mutton, 
and veniſon, and drink fermented mares-milk to ſuch 
exceſs, that they are frequently intoxicated with it. 
They have no grain, nor any kind of bread. When 
they go upon any expedition, they take a ſmall quantity 
of a kind of cheeſe, which, being diffolved in water, is 
their chief ſuſtenance. Money is hardly known among 
them; all their riches conſiſt in cattle and the fur of 
foxes and wolves, which they exchangg with their neigh- 
bours for clothes and other neceſſaries. They profeſs the 
Mahometan religion, and their language has a great 
affinity with that of the Turks. They are a ſtrong ro- 
buſt people, but rude, ignorant, and treacherous; yet 
are very civil to ſtrangers while they continue under their 
protection, for they eſteem the breach of hoſpitality a 
very great crime; but no ſooner is a ſtranger departed 
from under the roof of a Kirgeeſe Tartar, than his pro- 
feſſed friend and protector will ſometimes be the firſt per- 
ſon to rob him, and then he may think himſelf happy 
if he eſcapes being made a ſlave. 

Theſe people think very favourably of many crimes 
prejudicial to ſociety, particularly of robbery ; for their 
uſual puniſhment in this caſe is no more than makin 
reſtitution, and murder is puniſhed by the loſs of the 
malefactor's goods : indeed, ſometimes the criminal and 
his whole family are delivered up as ſlaves to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed. 

The LESGEE TARTARS are a powerful and warlike 
nation, whoſe country extends about 40 leagues from 
north to ſouth, and 25 from eaſt to weſt. They are 
under ſeveral different chiefs, named ſhemkalls, who, in 
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A few. of them have been occaſionally ſubject to the 
Perſians; but it does not appear that thoſe to the north 
and weſt of the Perſian dominions, ever ſubmitted to a 
foreign power. Indeed their ſituation is ſuch, with re- 
ſpe& to the natural bulwarks of the mountains, that 
while they retain their bravery, they can hardly be en- 
flaved. Olearius mentions the very ſingular manner 
in which they chooſe a ſhemkall, which is done by a 
prieſt throwing a golden apple into a ring, round which 
the candidates are ſeated, when the perſon at whom it 
ſtops becomes their chief. | 

As to their perſons they are well made, of a good 
ſtature, and extremely active. Their complexion 15 
fwarthy, their features regular, and their eyes black and 
full of life. They do not all wear their beards, ſomg 

having only whiſkers. Their dreſs reſembles that of the 
Arabians, many of them wearing the ſame kind of drawers, 
which reach down to their ancles. | 

Theſe people are able to bring thirty or forty thou- 
ſand men into the field. They have had frequent wars 
with the 45 ns and in particular with Nadir Shah, 
who, with fifteen thouſand men, purſued a _ body 
of them among their mountains ; but, after ſuffering a 
very conſiderable loſs, was glad to make his retreat. 
Several Perſians, whom they then took priſoners, they 
cruelly deprived of their noſes, ears, or eyes, and ſent 
to Nadir with meſſages of defiance, 

The Leſgees are frequently guilty of rapine, not only 
in the low- lands, and in large bodies, but in flying parties, 
pillaging the Armenians and Georgians, whole trade 
brings them between Baku and Derbent. Yet if any 
ſtranger travelling into their country, or on its borders, 
ſeeks their protection, and chooſes a guide from among 
them, let him meet never ſo ſtrong a party, he is ſafe if 
his guide declares that the ſtranger is his gueſt : for they 
are in this caſe hardly ever known to violate the laws of 
hoſpitality. a 

Their manner of life reſembles that of the Perſians ; 
they alſo profeſs the Mahometan religion, though they 
talk very lightly of the miracles of Mahomet, who they 
ſay was a very artful man; and whether he had any par- 
ticular intereſt with the Almighty, will be beſt deter- 
mined hereafter. They drink wine without reſerve, and 
are ſuppoſed to have once profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, 
and ſeveral books relating to Chriſtianity are ſaid to have 
been found amongſt them. | 

Their country is for the moſt part very pleaſant ; 
their vallies are extremely fertile, and produce plenty of 
wheat, barley, and oats, and feed a multitude of ſheep. 
The people are ingenious in ſeveral manufactures of 
wool and camels hair; and none of the neighbouring 
nations equal them in making fire-arms, which they ſell 
to the Perſians. They trade with the Ruſſians, giving 
madder in exchange for ſhoes, boots, and cloathing of 
dreſſed ſheep-ſkins. The Armenians alſo bring them 
dyed callicocs, and other Perſian manufaCtures ; alſo 
knives, rings, and ear-rings made in Europe; in return 

for which they receive madder, fire-arms, coarſe woollen 
manufactures, and alſo Perſian money: for, as the coin 
of that empire is made ſmall and thick, it is exactly 
counterfeited with very little filver. The Armenians, 
it is ſaid, accept of this counterfeit coin for a quarter of 
its real value; however, it is certain there are great quan- 
titics of this money in Perſia, both in ſilver and gold. 


SECT. IV. 
Of ASTRACHAN TARTART. 


With a particular Deſcription of the City of ASTRACHAN, 
now ſubje? to RUSSIA ; of its Gardens ; of the Clouds 


of Locuſis with which the Country is ſometimes infeſted ; 
and of the Trade of that City. l | Te 


E ſhall now treat of ASTRACHAN TARTART, 
which is under the dominion of Ruſſia. The 
kingdom of A/?rachan is bounded by Siberia and Calmuc 
Tartary on the eaſt, by the Caſpian Sea on the ſouth, by 
Circaſſian Tartary on the weſt, and by Ruſſia on the north. 
That part of it which lies between the great river Volga, | 
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caſe of danger to their common liberty, unite their forces. | 


As TRACcHANTARTARx. 


the river Jaiba, and the Caſpian Sea, is uſually called 
Nagai; as is alſo that part of the country which lies to 
the weſtward of Aſtrachan, and the natives are called 
Nagaian Tartars. | 

he city of ASTRACHAN is ſituated between thelimits 
of Alia, in an iſland called Dolgoi, in forty-ſeven degrees 
latitude, ſixty Engliſh miles from the Caſpian Sca. It 
was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, from whom 
it was taken by the Ruſſians. It contains about ſeven 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many Arme.. 
nians and Tartars of various denominations, with a few 
Perſians and Indians. The manners and cuſtoms of all 
thoſe different nations exhibit an epitome of Aſia. 

Aſtrachan is about two miles and a half in circum. 
ference; but if we include the ſuburbs, it is near five 
miles round. It is encompaſſed by a brick wall in a 
ruinous condition, being about two hundred years old; 
it is alſo defended by a garriſon of fix regiments of the 
beſt Ruſſian troops, and in the adjacent plains are man 
ſmall batteries, intended to prevent the approach of an 
enemy. | 

The houſes are of wood, and the greateſt part of them 
very mean; the higher parts afford a fine proſpect of the 
Volga, which here ſpreads itſelf near three miles, and 
contributes to the pleaſure and convenience of the in- 
habitants. The earth is ſo impregnated with ſalt, that 
it appears on its ſurface; and yet is extremely fertile, it 
bearing great quantities of fruit, which the common 
people eat to exceſs, and on that account are afflicted 
with many diſtempers. Their water-melons, which 
are much eſteemed in colour, flavour, and taſte, re- 
ſemble thoſe of Portugal. The city is ſurrcunded by 
gardens and vineyards, which lie about two miles from 
it; theſe produce almoſt every kind of garden-ſtuff 
known in England, except artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
potatoes; and their orchards furniſh them with plen 
of cherries, apples, pears, and other fruit; and their 
grapes are ſo admired at the court of Ruſſia, that a box 
of them is ſent thither from A/trachan every three days 
during the ſeaſon. It is carried by two horſes, and ſup- 
ported in the manner of a litter. The grapes are pre- 
ſerved in ſand; but at beſt muſt be ill worth the ex- 
pron of being thus conveyed twelve hundred Engliſb 
miles, 

As their ſummers are generally dry, they water their 
gardens with large wheels, ſome of which are moved 
by horſes, and others by the wind. The wheels are of 
a ſufficient height to throw the water into the higheſt 
part of the gardens, from whence it runs in trenches to 
the root of every tree and plant. In this manner the 
gardens and vineyards are generally watered, from the 
middle of May to the middle of September. 

In the city is a little temple belonging to the Indian 
Gentoos, in which they have an idol of a very deformed 
and ugly appearance. Their Bramins here uſe beads, 
incenſe, proſtrations, and offerings ; they have alſo ſmall 
bells, with other muſic, and raiſe their voices in ſinging 
with the utmoſt vehemence. 

The Tartars at Aftrachan being Mabometans, hold 
this image-worſhip in the utmoſt abomination; and are 
ſo averſe to images, that they will not even carry money 
which has an impreſſion of man, bird, beaſt, or in- 
ſect, into their moſques. Their devotion is in filence 
and proſtrations, only the prieſt - at certain times 
utters, in an awful tone, an invocation to the Lord of 
nature, * 


From the latter end of July to the beginning of Oe- 


tober, the country about this city is frequently infeſted 


with locuſts, which fly in ſuch amazing numbers as to 
darken the air, and appear at a diſtance like a heavy 
cloud. When the cold weather comes on, they are ſeen 
in their flight from the north towards the fouth, and 
wherever they fall eat up every thing that is green. In 
this ſeaſon, therefore, their gardeners look out for them, 
and on their firſt appearance endeayour to keep them 
off, by making as much noiſe and as great a ſmoke as 
poſſible; but, in ſpite of all their pains, after flying as 
long as they are able, they ſometimes fall in their gar- 
dens, in the ſtreets, and even into the fires kindled to 
diſperſe them. Captain //oodroofe obſerves, that once 
in ſailing up the Volga to Aftrachan, he ſaw a 3 
clou 
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cloud of them coming from the north-weſt, which is 
acroſs the river. The wind at that time blew very freſh, 
and nearly from the ſame point, when the locuſts falling, 
the water was covered with ſuch prodigious ſwarms of 
them, that in ſome places they greatly obſtructed the 
motion of the boat for ten or twelve fathoms together, 
He alſo ſays, that they live for ſome time under water, 
for mounting on each others backs they formed cluſters 
near three feet in diameter, which rolled along by the 
force of the wind and rapidity of the current. In 
this manner they were driven aſhore, where their wings 
being dried, they got upon the paſture; and very 
few being drowned, they lay ſo thick upon the plain 
for near three days, to the extent of as many miles, 
that it was impoſſible to walk without treading on 
them. On their beginning to fly, they diſappeared in 
Jeſs than half an hour, leaving not a ſingle blade of graſs 
on the plain. | 

The bodies of theſe inſects are very large, compared 
with the ſmallneſs of their wings. Their ſize is gene- 
rally from two inches to two inches and a half long; 
they are about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
their ſhape is nearly the ſame as that of the larger ſort of 

en graſs- hoppers. 

The revenue of AMfrachan is computed from a hundred 

and forty to a hundred and ſixty thouſand rubles, or thirty- 
three thouſand five hundred pounds, of which the greateſt 
part ariſes from ſalt and fiſh. About ten miles below 
Aſtrachan is Boſamkoff, a ſmall iſland remarkable for its 
large ſtore-houſes of lalt; this ſalt is made about 12 miles 
to the eaſtward of it, and bcing brought thither in boats, 
is conveyed in large flat-bottomed veſſels up the Volga. 
With this ſalt all the country is ſupplied as far as Moſcow. 
They annually dig ſome millions of ponds, the excluſive 
property of which belongs to the crown of Ruſſia; for the 
common fd of the ſoldiers and of the bulk of the people 
is bread and ſalt. 
In this „ace are large fiſheries, to which the neigh- 
bourhood © ihe ſalt- works is of great advantage. Theſe 
fiſheries extend to the ſea, and alſo a prodigious way up 
the river, and from them all the country is ſupplied as far 
as Peterſburgh. The veſſels are ſent away in ſpring 
loaded with ſal t- fin; but as freſh fiſh keeps good as long 
as it is frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is 
tranſported by land as far as Moſcow and Peterſburgh. 
The principal ſorts are ſturgeons, a large white fiſh called 
beluga, and the aſſotra, which reſembles ſturgeon. 

The commerce of Aſtrachan is very conſiderable, tho' 
it has been greatly injured by the troubles in Perſia and 
the revolts of the — The foreign trade chiefly 
conſiſts in red leather, linen and woollen cloth, and other 
European manufactures, which they export to Pe: ſea, 
moſtly on account of the A mentans. In return the 
import from Perſia ſilk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for 
the uſe of the Poles, wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with 
cotton, raw ſilk, cotton, and a ſmall quantity of drugs. 

The Nagay Tartars are all Mahometans, reſembling in 
countenance the Calmucs ; but are more agreeable, their 
eyes not being ſo ſmall ; theſe are driven off to the eaſt- 
ward, and now ſeldom make any inroads on the Ruſſian 
frontiers. 

There are ſeveral other Tartarian nations bordering 
on the Volga; but theſe are the moſt known, and the 
moſt worthy of notice ; we ſhall therefore proceed to the 


weſt, and give a particular account of the Circaſſian 
Tartars. 


SECTF. 
Of Circas8lan TARTARY. 


The Bounds and Face of the Country; the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 


i \ 7 E ſhall now give a deſcription of CIRCAsSIAN 
TarTaARY, which towards the eaſt is bounded 


by 2 and the Caſpian Sea, by Ruſſia on the north, 
e 


by Georgia and Dag hiſtan towards the ſouth, and by the 


river _ the Palus Mæotis, and the Black Sea towards 
Weit. 
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This is a very fine country, and nothing can appear 
more agreeable than the delightful proſpects formed by 
the variety of mountains, vallies, woods, ſprings, and 
rivers, with which it is every where diverfified. It pro- 
duces plenty of barley, oats, and cummin, and great 
herds of cattle are fed here; but as the natives wander 
from place to place, they ſow no more corn than will 
juſt ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of their families; and if 
there happens to be a bad crop, they are reduced to great 
diſtreſs, 

Both the men and women of Circaſſia are well propor- 
tioned; they are of a middle ſtature; but the men, like 
moſt of the other Tartars, have broad flat faces. The 
women have an eaſy ſhape, very agreeable features, ac- 
cording to our idea of beauty, and a very fine complexion. 
Their hair and eyes are generally black, and there is ſcarce 
a crooked perſon to be found amongſt them. 

'The men wear a veſt of coarſe grey cloth, and over it 
a ſheep-ſkin, which they turn to the fide from which the 
wind blows. They wear boots of horſe-leather, clumſil 
made, and on their heads round bonnets of black cloth or 
coarſe felt. 

'The women wear nothing on their bodies in the ſum- 
mer, but a ſhift open down to the navel ; but in the 
winter they have furred gowns, like the Ruſſians. In 
the houſe their head-drefs conſiſts of a filk or Huff cap, 
from which their hair hangs down in two or three treſſes; 
and they are very fond of necklaces, conſiſting of ſtrings 
of pearls or coloured glaſs. The men are not inchined to 
jealouſy, yet the women are veiled when they go abroad. 

The Circaſſians generally feed on mutton, bcet, poul- 
try, wild fowl, and veniſon, of all which they have great 
plenty; but they prefer a piece of young colt as a much 
greater dainty. | | | 

Their bread conſiſts of thin cakes made either of bar- 
ley-meal or millet, which they bake on the hearth. 
They are extremely hoſpitable, and will not permit a 
traveller to pay any thing for the entertainment of him- 
ſelf, his ſervants, and horſes, but will frequently con- 
tend who ſhall have the honour of treating him, When 
the natives travel, they take no proviſions with them, 


but behave with as much freedom in every houſe they | 


come to as their own. | 

'Their uſual drink, like that of the other Tartars, is 
water or mares milk; and both men and women, young 
and old, ſmoke tobacco. They fit croſs- legged at their 
meals, and have a carpet, or a piece of Ryſ/en leather, 
ſpread before them on little wooden tables, | 

The Tartars have no regular hours either for eating, 
drinking, or fleeping, but are only guided by inclination 
and opportunity, When they are making excurſions, 
they are ſaid to paſs four or five days together without 
taking the refreſhments of food and fleep; but they no 
ſooner return to their own country, than they indulge 


| themſelves in both, and after ſuch a fatigue, will fleep 


two days together without waking. They ſeidom have 
any other beds than ſheep-ſkins, on which they lie, and 
throw others over them. 

Their horſes are very ſwift, and finely proportioned, 
They have waggons for tranſporting their wives and chil- 
dren, tents and baggage, from place to place, which in 
ſome parts of the country are drawn by camels, and in 
others by oxen ; for their horſes are only uſed for riding. 
The men are good horſemen, and many of them ſubſiſt 
principally by hunting and robbing, 

The 3 make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters, 
who leave their parents without reluctance, from the plea- 
ſing tales they hear of thoſe who have arrived at the honour 


of being ſultana in the harram of the Grand Seignior and 


the king of Perſia ; and their imaginations being taken up 
with fine clothes, jewels, and a luxurious life, they leave 
their fathers houle with joy; and even the mothers are 
no leſs pleaſed with the hopes of their daughters advance- 
ment, | 

As their beauty and innocence are the foundation of 
all theſe ambitious proſpects, particular care is taken to 
preſerve both ; they inoculate their children at four or 
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five years of age, after they have duly prepared them 
for it ; they then receive the ſmall-pox without injury to 
their beauty. The merchants who buy them are gene- 
rally as careful of preſerving their virginity as their mo- 
thers, on account of the great value the Mahometan chap- 
men ſet upon it. b 

As to the marriages of the Circaſſiant, they are accord- 
ing to the rites of the religion they profeſs ; thoſe near 
Turky conſider it, like the Mahometans, only as a civil 


but thoſe who live near Nuſſia perform it after the man- 


contract, and have a ar Rua p wives and concubines ; 


ner of the Greek church. There are ſome Pagans 
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among them, who have generally ſome tincture of the re- 
ligion of thoſe countries on which they border, intermix- 
el with ſuperſtitions of their own. 

There does not appear to be any conſiderable town in 
this country except Terk, ſituated near the Caſpian Sea, 
three or fourſcore miles to the ſouthward of Aſtrachan. 
This town is chiefly inhabited by Ruſſians, for the whole 
nation of Circaſſians live in tents, or huts, according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, removing from one place to ano. 
ther; nor does the country produce any commodity ſo 
valuable, as to induce foreigners to build or ſettle among 
them. 


CH A l. 
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SECT. I. 


Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, and the Face of the 
Country in ARAB1a FELIX; with an Account of its Ve- 
getables, and a particular Deſcription of the Coffee Plant. 
Of the Animals of ARABIA. 


RAB IA, including all the countries diſtinguiſhed 

by that name, is of very great extent, the moſt 
ſoutherly part lying in twelve degrees thirty minutes ; 
and the moſt northerly in thirty degrees north latitude ; 
and from eaſt to weſt it extends in the broadeſt part from 
thirty-five to ſixty degrees longitude from Landon. 
Hence it is computed to be thirteen hundred miles in 
length, and twelve hundred in breadth where it is 
broadeſt; but in the moſt northern part it is very narrow. 
This extenſive country is a peninſula, bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the river Euphrates and the Perſian Gulf; 
on the ſouth by the Indian and Ethiopic Ocean; on the 
weſt by the Red Sea, the iſthmus of Suez, and part of 
Syria; and on the north-weſt by Syria and Diarbec, or 

eſopotamia. | 

Arabia is divided into three grand diviſions ; Arabia 
Felix, or Arabia the Happy, which is the moſt ſouthern, 
and the much largeſt part; Arabia Deſerta, or Arabia the 
Deſert, which is fituated in the middle; and Arabia 
Petræa, which lies to the north. 

In this country there are but few ſprings, and no con- 
ſiderable rivers except the Euphrates, which waſhes its 
north-eaſt limits. As the Tropic of Cancer extends 
through the middle of it, the air is exceſſive hot, and in 
many places unhealthful, particularly in that part which 
lies upon the coaſt. The winds are alſo hot and ſuffo- 
cating, and the ſands not only extremely troubleſome, but 
dangerous, they being ſometimes driven by the winds in 
ſuch prodigious clouds, that whole caravans have been 
buried and loſt by a fingle ſtorm. The wind blows on 
the ſouthern as 3 from the ſouth-weſt, and varies to 
the weſt with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, from the 
beginning of April to the middle or end of Auguſt, and 
turns to the eaſtward, blowing gently from that quarter 
till the end of March. In ſome places it never raigs 
more than twice or thrice in two or three years; but the 
great dews which fall in the night refreſh the ground, 
and ſupply the few plants which grow there with ſome 
moiſture, 

Even that part of the country diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Happy, conſiſts, for the moſt part, of dry 
barren mountains, or ſandy deſarts; but ſome parts of 
South Arabia being tolerably fruitful, and abounding in 
corn, herbage, and aromatic gums, it is eſteemed a happ 
land, when compared with the other parts of this deſo- 
late country. As the hills for the moſt part conſiſt of a 
rocky ſoil, and is ſcarce capable of improvement, the 
natives never ſtrive to cultiyate them; their vallies ſeem 
equally barren, where water is wanting, and bear ſcarce 


| 


any herbage; but where they can bring water into thems 
they produce corn, all manner of garden-ſtuff, herbs, 
— flowers; and no country upon earth affords more 
agreeable proſpects. The inhabitants draw water in large 
ſkins out of their wells, morning and evening, with oxen, 
and convey it along little canals, by the fides of which 
trees and x ho are placed; they alſo cut channels through | 
their corn-fields, into which they let the water run as 
occaſion requires. | 

By this means they have a great variety of excellent 
fruits, as peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, and grapes ; 
but this country is moſt famous for its coffee and its 
dates, which laſt are found ſcarce any where in ſuch 
perfection as in this country and in Perſia. With cof- 
fee a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe and 
India. | 

The coffee-ſhrub grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet; the twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as do 
the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two inches 
diſtant from another. The leaves are about four inches 
long, and two broad in the middle, from whence they de- 
creaſe in both extremities, ending in a point. They are 
nearly of the form of a bay-leaf, and are ſmooth and 
without any inciſures on the edges, the ſhrub has a grey 
ſmooth bark; the wood is white, and has not much pith. 
The fruit hangs on the twigs by a foot-ſtalk, ſometimes 
one, two, or more on the ſame place. "Theſe ſhrubs are 
watered by artificial channels like the other vegetables, 
and after three or four years bearing, the natives plant 
new ſhrubs, becauſe the old ones then begin to decline, 
The Arabians dry the berry in the ſun, and afterwards 
take off the outward huſk with hand-mil!s. In the hot 
ſeaſons the Arabians uſe theſe huſks roaſted in the room 
of coffee-berrics, and eſteem the liquor impregnated with 
them more cooling. RP 

Arabia alſo abounds in balm, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
manna, caſſia, incenſe, aloes, olibanum, and other valu- 
able drugs; but they have very few trees fit for timber, 
and little wood of any kind in the country. 

The moſt, uſeful and excellent animals of Arabia are 
their camels and horſes; their camels are extremely pro- 
per for this ſandy country, and were doubtleſs formed 
by nature to enable the natives to traverſe the deſerts 
with which it abounds. Their breed of horſes are only 
fit for the ſaddle, and are never uſed for draught or bur- 
den. The fineſt horſes in the Perſian court are brought 
from hence, and are admired for their make, as much as 
for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle; they are' indeed well 
known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the 
breed of thoſe in England. The uſual food for camels 


y [and horſes is barley or barley-meal made into dough. 


At Muſcat, which is ſituated near the entrance of the 
Perſian Gulf, they feed their cattle with putrid fiſh; 
for digging in a pit, they throw a great quantity of fiſh 
into it, which lie till they are rotten, and turned to a 


[ng of earth, after which this ſubſtance is taken up and 


boiled, 
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hen, having ftood till it is cool, they give it 
23 and it is ſaid to render them very fat. 


They have oxen, buffaloes, goats, and veniſon; but 
their beef and buffaloe's fleſh is very coarſe. As they are 
all Mahometans, — never breed any ſwine. : 

They have great plenty of fowl an fſh on. their coaſts, 
but the inland parts have few of either, there being nei- 
ther wood nor water to be found in ſeveral days journey. 

Lions, tygers, wolves, bears, jackalls, and other wild 
beaſts, are alſo found in ſome parts of Arabia; but there 
being no Cover for them, they are much fewer than in 
ſome other parts. 


er. H. 


Of the Face of the Country in AxABIA DESERTA and Ax A- 
BIA PETRA, with a particular Deſcription of MounT 
Six Al, and of the Convent of ST. CATHARINE ; the Rock 
of MERIBAH, and other Monuments of Antiquity. 


X. U DESERT A has its name from the na- 
A ture of its ioil, which is barren ſand. There are, 
however, large flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the 
Euphrates, Where the land is good; th:re are alſo great 
numbers of oftriches in the deſart, and in ſcveral places a 
fine breed of camels. This country in ger:-ral differs but 
little from Arabia Petræa, which is ſituated to the north 
of it, and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three diviſions of 
Arabia. 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of AR ATA PETRA, 
which has its name from Petræa, its ancient capital, now 
deſtroyed, and is famous for the children of Hſrael wan- 
dering there during forty years. People are not there, 
ſays the reverend Dr. S9atw, entertained with a view of 
paſtures covered with flocks, or vallies enriched with 
corn. There are no olive-yards or vineyards ; but the 
whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilderneſs, only diverſified 
by ſandy plains, and mountains of naked rocks and 
craggy precipices. This deſolate country is never re- 
freſhed with rain, except ſome times at the equinoxes ; 
and the few hardy vegetables ſeen in the clefts of the bar- 
ren rocks, or wildly diſperſed on the ſandy plains, are 
ſhrunk by a perpetual drought; for the dews of the night 
are in a manner rendered inſufficient for the purpoſes of 
vegetation, by the ſcorching heat of the ſun during the 
day. The intenſe cold of the one, and the heat of the 
other, clearly account for the wiſe proviſion of Providence 
in ſpreading over the Iſraelites a cloud to be a covering 
« byday, and a fire to give light (and perhaps heat) in the 
night ſeaſon.” 

Though the land appears ſo deſolate, yet the ſurface 
of the Red Sea, when calm, diſcovers in ſome places ſuch 
2 diverſity of marine vegetables, that they reſemble a foreſt 
under water; and the traveller has the additional pleaſure 
of beholding a great variety of ſtars, urchins, and ſhells, 
of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds. 

The traveller, in traverſing theſe deſarts, is frequently 
offended by little ſwarms of locuſts and hornets; he is 
alſo in danger from the vipers; but the reptiles of the 
lizard kind, from the variety of their ſhapes and ſpotted 

ins, he views with more pleaſure and ſafety. 

In travelling, ſays the above learned and judicious au- 
thor, the heavens were every night our only covering, a 
carpet ſpread on the ſand was our bed, and a change of 
raiment made up into a bundle, ſerved for a pillow. Our 
camels (for horſes and mules required too much water to 

employed in theſe deſarts) lay round us in a circle with 
their faces looking from us, while their loads and ſaddles 
were placed by us behind them. In this ſituation they 
ſerved as guards and centinels ; for they are watchful ani- 
mals, and awake at the leaſt noiſe. 

As in thoſe long and dreary deſarts people have no pro- 
ſpect of meeting with the leaſt hoſ pitality, they are obliged 
to carry along with them every thing neceſſary for fo te- 
dious a journey : travellers therefore uſually provide a 
ſufficient number of goats ſkins, which they fn with wa- 
ter every four or five days, or as often as they find it. 

hey provide balls made of the flour of beans or of bar- 
ey for their camels ; and wheat flour biſcuit, potted fleſh, 


oney, oil, vinegar, olives, and ſuch other things as will 
22 
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keep, for themſelves. They take with them alſo wooden 
diſhes, and a copper-pot for their kitchen- furniture. 
When they are obliged to boil or bake, they make uſe of 
camels dung, left by ſome preceding caravan, which, 
after its being expoſed a day or two in the ſun, catches 
fire like touch-wood, and burns as bright as charcoal. 
No ſooner is the food prepared, whether potted fleſh 
boiled with rice, lentil-ſoup, or unleavened cakes ſerved 
up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs placing 
himſelf on the higheſt ſtation he can find; calls out three 
times with a loud voice, to invite all his brethren, the 
ſons of the faithful, to come and partake ot it, though 
none of them are perhaps within one hundred miles of 
bim. This cuſtom the Arabs conſtantly maintain as a 
token of their benevolence. 

In theſe deſarts the ſky is generally clear, the winds 
blow briſkly in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Where 
theſc defarts are ſandy and level, they are as fit for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations as the fea, which they nearly reſem- 
ble. It was ſurpriſing to obſerve, ſays the above learned 
divine, in what an extraordinary manner every object ap- 
peared to be magnified, for a ſhrub appeared as big as a tree, 
and a flock of achbobbas, birds nearly reſembling the 
ſtork, might be miſtaken for a caravan of camels. his 
ſeeming collection of waters always advances about 2 
quarter of a mile before the travellers, while the interme- 
diate ſpace appears of one continued glow, from the qui- 
vering undulating motion of that quick ſucceſſion of ex- 
halations raiſed by the powerful influence of the ſun. The 
violent heat even draws up the moiſture from the carcaſes 
of the camels and other animals which lie expoſed in theſe 
deſarts, and prevents their putrefaction, whence they con- 
tinue there a number of years without mouldering away. 
To the ſame cauſe, added to the coldneſs of the nights, 
may be attributed the plentiful dews that frequently wet 
the travellers to the ſkin; but the ſun no ſooner riſes, and 
the air becomes heated, then the miſts are diſperſed, and 
the moiſture of the ſands evaporated. 

What is called the deſart of Sinai, is a beautiful plain, 
near nine miles long, and above three in breadth ; it lies 
open to the north-eaſt, but to the ſouthward is cloſed by 
ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; and other 
parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon 
the plain, as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to 
be ſufficient to receive the whole camp of the 1/raelites. 
That which lies to the eaſtward of the mount is perhaps 
the deſart of Sinai, properly fo called, where Moſes ſaw 
the angel of the Lord in a burning buſh. Over the place 
where is ſaid to be this divine appearance, is erected the 
convent of St. Catharine, which belongs to the Greeks, 
and is three hundred feet ſquare, and above forty in 
height. On the ſpot which they ſuppoſe the burning 
buſh ſtood, is a little chapel, whcre the monks, in 
imitation of Moſes, put off their ſhoes whenever they 
enter it. This, with ſome other chapels dedicated to 
particular faints, is included within the church of 
the Transfiguration, a large beautiful ſtructure, ſup- 
ported by two rows of marble columns, and the floor 
elegantly adorned with a variety of devices in Moſaic 
work, as are alſo the floor and walls of the preſbyte- 
rium. Upon the latter is reprefented the figure of the 
emperor Juſtinian, with the hiſtory of the Transfigura- 
tion; and upon the partition that ſeparates the preſbyte- 
riugiffrom the body of the church is a ſmall marble ſhrine, 
in which they pretend to have preſerved the ſkull and one 
of the hands of St. Catharine. 

There is here a town built by the empreſs Helena, 
probably for her own convenience when ſhe came here, 
as well as the monks: it is fituated in the heart of the 
convent, where the archbiſhop's lodgings now are; it 
has three chapels, and is ſtill called St. Helena's tower. 
This convent is erected on a deſcent, but the deſign 
ſcems to have been to raiſe the lower part by a great 
number of arches, many of which remain, in order to 
build the firſt floor on a level, and erect more upon 
it, The walls and the arches, with the church, are 
the only ancient buildings; the latter is of a coarſe red 
granite, The walls of the convent are fix feet thick, 
but ſome parts of them are ruined. There is, however, 
a wall all round on the top of them, and both at each 
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4 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


corner, and in the middle of each ſide, are little ſquare 
towers. The convent itſelf is very irregular, and ill built, 
of unburnt brick. 

The door of this convent is never opened but when 
the archbiſhop, who generally reſides at Cairo, comes 
thither to be inſtalled. Pilgrims are admitted by being 
drawn up near thirty feet high by a windlaſs, and then 
taken in at a window, where ſome of the lay brothers 
attend for that purpoſe. Theſe, with all the preſbyters, 
who are commonly called kalores, amount to about one 
hundred and fifty, and chiefly ſubſiſt upon the proviſion 
ſent them monthly from Cairo. They have mills, bake- 
houſes, and other offices neceſſary for pcople who mult 
have every thing within themſelves. They live a very 
auſtere lite, abſtaining not only from fleth, but from 
butter, milk, and eggs. They chiefly ſubſiſt on bread, 
to which is added a portion meaſurcd out to each perſon 
of olives, oil, vinegar, ſallad, and pot-herbs; or of dates, 


almonds, figs, and parched pulſe. 


St. Helena cauſed a ſtone ſtair-caſe to be carried up to 
the top of the mountain; but as moſt of the ſteps are 
either waſhed out of their places, removed or detaced 
by time, the aſcent. is very fatiguing, and is frequent!y 
impoſed upon the monks as a penance. - However, at 
certain diſtances they have crected ſeveral little chapels, 
as breathing- places dedicated to different faints, who 
are always invoked to lend their aſſiſtance upon theſe oc- 
caſions. 

Though no kind of ſoil is to be found in this part of 
Arabia, theſe monks have in a long proceſs of time co- 
vered with dung and the ſweepings of their convent avout 
four acres of theſe naked rocks, which now produce 
as good roots, cabbage, failads, and all forts oft pot-herbs, 
as any climate or ſoil whatſoever. "They have alfo raiſed 
a great number of apple, pear, plum, almond, and olive- 
trees of excellent kinds. The pears in particular are fo 
ettcemcd at Cairo, that every ſcaſon a preſent is ſent of 
them to perſons of the firſt quality in that city. Their 
grapes are allo not inſcrior cither in ſize or flavour to 
thoſe of any other country. This little garden is an 
evident proof of the great advantages that may be pro- 
cured by indefatigable induſtry in improving nature. 

The pcople ſhew on the ſummit of the mountain a print 


in the rock, where they pretend the body of St. Catharine 


lay; for they confidently affirm, that ſhe being tied to 
a wheel at Alexandria, under the reign of the emperor 
Aaxentius, in order to be put to death, the wheel ſnap- 
ped to pieces on which ſhe was b-headed; when her body, 
in anſwcr to her prayers that it might not fall into the 
hands of infidels, was carried by the angels to the top 
of the mountain, from whence the monks brought it to 
their convent ſoon after it was erected, 

The ſummit of this mountain appears ſomewhat 
conical, and is not very ſpacious; Adahometens, as well 
as the Chriſtians, have a chapel there tor public worthip. 
Travellers are there ſhewn the place where Mes re- 
ceived the law, where he hid himſelf trom the face of 
God, and where his hand was ſupported by Haren and 
Hur at the battle with Amalei, with ſcveral other places 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, and with which they 
ſeem as well acquainted as if they had bcen preſent when 
theſe great events were tranſacted. | 

In the plain of Rephidim, down to the weſtern fide of 
the mountain, is ſhewn a block of granite marble, about 
ſix yards ſquare, ſaid to be the rock of Aerilah; it lies 
tottering and looſe, and appears to have once belonged 
to Mount Sinai, which hangs over this plain in a variety 
of precipices. The pious and learned Dr. Shaw ſays, 
that the waters which guſhed out with the ftraam which 
flowed down it, have hollowed a channel, acroſs one 
corner of this rock, about twenty inches wide, and two 
deep. Moſs grows in this channel, and all over it arc 
a great number of holes, ſome four or hve inches derp, 
and one or two in diameter, that appear incrulted over 
with fur, like the inſide of a tca-kettle. The learned 
divine, juſt mentioned, makes no doubt of this beine 
the very rock ſtruck by Moſes, out of which miraculouſly 
iſſued water to quench the thirſt of the //raclites; and 
imagines, that neither chance nor art could be concern- 
ed in forming this ſtone, which, he ſays, never fails to 
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fill the mind of cvery beholder with a religious ſurprize: 
but the Rev. and learned Dr. Peococke, who alt "Ie 
this ſtone, ſays, that in one of the roads from the con 
vent of due there is actually ſuch another, with the ſame 
lort of openings all down, and the ſigns where the water 
ran; and Mr. Norden ſays in his travels, that there ;; 
ſhewn in St. Mar#'s church, at Venice, a ſquare piece 
of granite marble that was brought from Munt $4; 
and which they pretend to be the very ſtone {truck by 
Moſes; and adds, that 2 of tho like kind are found 
in Egypt; whence this ſtone is, perhaps, nothin» ;: 

1 production. 1 8 

Travellers are alſo ſhewn by the monks ſevera! other 
remarkable places about this mountain: they point out 
the very ſpot where Aarn's calf was molten; fi w the 
place where the Iſraclites danced at its confecration, and 
where Corah and his companions were ſwallowed up. 
and even the place where Elias concealed himſelf why 
he fled from Jezebel; but the hiſtory they vive of theſe 
and other places is accompanied with the mult idle and 
ridiculous tales, 

Dr. Shaw obſcrves, that part of this mountain, which 
lies to the weſtward of the plain of R. idim, is come 
poſed of a hard reddith marble like porphyry, frum which 
it is diſtinguiſhed by the repreſentations of little trees and 
buſhes on every part of it. Theſe impreſt figures reſin. 
ble the tamariſk, the moſt common and flourihiug tree 
of theſe deſarts. 


er. II. 


A Deſcription of the noble Ruins of PALMYRA, with a c:n. 
ciſe Hiſtory of that City. 


E ſhall now take a view of the ruins of Tanmon, 
or PALMYRA, formerly a magnificent City in 
Arabia, in a part of the deſarts of Arabia Petræa, uſiſilly 
diſtinguiſhed by geographers by the name of the t 
of Tadmore, or Palmyrenc. It is fituated in about 
thirty-three degrees north latitude, two hundred mil: « to 
the ſouth-caſt of Aleppo. In deſcribing theſe noble ruins 
we ſhall follow the deſcription given of them by u. 
Mood, a learned and ingenious gentle man, who, with 
two others his companions, went thither, properly a 
tended, to examine and take draughts of theſe cls 
antiquities, which have ſince been publiſhed in a very 
pompous manner, and are worthy a place in the libr. ics 
of the curious. | 
The ruins of Palmyra are approached by paſſin three 
a valley between two mountains, here arc i hen the 
ruins of an aqueduct that formerly c verge wits th 
that magnificent city; and on ench te f: 
are many ſquare towers of a con{,@rable hel. 
were the ancient ſepulchres of the inhubitant: 
myra. The traveller has ſcarcely paſſed tht: mer; 
monuments, when the valley opening on 
is ſuddenly aſtoniſhed with bokh din a 8 
of the ruins of earthly grandeut, in then 
mains of the moſt noble ftrud irs the 
before him. No profpect can be con yd 4 
and auguit, and at the ſame time mor» 


ble, riſing on every fide with a few teen 
ſolid ſtructures. | 
On the left hand appears a wall which on- 


to the Temple of the Sun; and though port ct 
fallen down, it is ſtill of a con{iderable lonvib, AN 9 
of twelve noble windows {til} ſtand together, „ 


: pray 
to the left are two others. Between each of the 1 2 [on 


latter of the Corinthian order {upports the ental 


Through the ſpace broken down the view at lt 
diſtant rows of colunins, and over the part of the i 
ſtill ſtanding rite the ruins of the temple itfe!!. t the 


end where the portico ſtood is a ſquare ruinous ten, 
erectcd by the Turks; and before theſe remains of an wil 
grandeur are incloſures of corn and olive-trecs, which 
being planted by the Arabs, arc ſeparated from cacn oer 
by mud walls, while magnificent ruins are feat 
around. 
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A piece of a very large column ſtands on its baſe be- 
fore the Turkiſh tower; but the greateſt part, with its 
capital and entablature, have fallen down, 'The ſtones 
around it ſhew, that in this place was a grand edifice, 
This column is five feet and a half in diameter near the 
baſe, 

A little to the right of the tower, but at a greater diſ- 
tance, are the ruins of a Trrki;h moſque, with its mi- 
noret, and before it a noble column, of the ſame dimen- 
ſions as that bro! n down, riſes to a great height. Some- 
what farther to the right is a very magnificent arch, with 
a poſtern richly ornamented on each fide, and from 
thence a colonade ext-nd> four thouſand feet in length, 
and is terminated by a fup.rb mauſoleum. Many of 
thele columns are fallen, and open a view to other ruins, 
while in other parts the remains of magnificent ſtruc- 
tur s are ſeen through che intercolumniations. At ſome 
diſt.nce nearer, before this magnificent colonade, is a 
ſmali tample, adorned with a noble portico; and til] 
farther to the right is another temple, with its periſtyle 
ſeen through the intercolumniation. Farther ſtill to the 
right appears a range of columns, which feem to have 
belonged to a portico. At ſome diſtance nearer there 
ſeem to be the ruins of a Chriſtian church; and (till 
nearer, and farther to the right, are four lofty columns, 
with their ſuperb entablatures, the only remains of a 
grand edifice. A little to the right of theſe, and at a 

reater diſtance, are many columns which ſupport a 
conſiderable part of their entablature, and are fo diſpoſ.d, 
that they reſemble the periſtyle of a ſmall tempie that 
has been entirely deſtroyed ; and nearer, and more to the 
right, is a very clegant mauloleum. SE 

The plain is covered with a vait number of ſcattered 
columns, ſome with and ſome without their entabla— 
tures; and on all fides lie rich entablatures, broken 
columns, capitels, and ſtones of a prodigious ſize, "The 
diſtant proſpect is terminated by a range of diſtant moun- 
tains, on one of which is a caſtle, and on another are 
the ruins of a Tai fortification, 

All theſe noble ruins appear at one view in the diſtant 
proſpect; but, on a nearer approach, the admiration 
is ſtill kept up, by the ſize of the columns and the per- 
fection of workmanihip beſtowed on the ornamental 
parts, particularly on the ornaments of the gate, and 
the beauty of the capitals and entablatures; but nothing 
can poſhbly form a more aſtoniſhing contraſt to all this 
nagnificeuce, thin the miſerable huts of the Arabs, of 
which there are about thirty in the court of the great 
temple, 

Walls flanked with ſquare towers once ſurrounded 
theſe ruins, but in many parts they are entirely levelled. 
Thete ſeem to have been three miles in compaſs: but the 
Arabs fhew a tract of land raiſed above the level of the 
delart, about tun miles in circumterence, Which they 
lay was the extent of the ancient city, and that ruins 
are Cifcovercd there by digging. Indeed, a circuit of 
three miles mull be thought very little for Palmyra in 
its profpurity, when it is conſidered that the greatelt part 
of thar ſpace was filled by public cdifices, which, from 
their aſtoniſhing magnificence, and the many ſuperb 
ſepulchres, inconteſtably prove its ancient grandeur ; 
and it is probable, that when Finian fortified it, after 
its being deſtroyed, he contracted its bounds. 

It ought not to be omitted, that three or four miles 
Within che deſart, to the north of the ruins, is probably 
the valley of Salt, where David (mote the Syrians, 2 
Sam. viii. 13. This valley ſtill ſupplies Damaſcus and 
tan neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
emmodity : for the earth is fo impregnated with ſalt, 
tant, on dig ging a little more than a foot deep, the water 
Winch lodjcs there raiſes a fine white ſalt, which, af- 
ter the moiſture is cxhaicd by the ſun, is gathered and 
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are ſo ſtriking, that it 
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| ne ſuperb remains of this city 8 

it impoſhble to avoid our curioſity being excited with 
pet to its ancient condition; and we arc naturally 
def oaus of Knowing how a ſpot, thus divided from the 
teſt of the world by an inhoſpitable detart, was choſen 
tor the ſituation of ſo magnificent a city? who was its 
under, and from whence it drew Its riches? But lit 
wry gives us lietle information, and moſt of the 


bid. 
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knowledge that can be obtained on theſe ſubjects, is only 


funiſhed by inſcriptions. 

We learn from John of Antioch, that Palmyra was 
built by Solomon, on the very ſpot where David ſlew 
Goliath, in honour of that memorable action; but what 
the Arabian hiſtories relate on this ſubject, is ſo fabu- 
lous and extravagant as not to deſerve our notice; but 
there may be ſome truth mixed with fiction, for we learn 
from the Old Teſtament, that Solomon erected a city 
in the wilderneſs, and called it Tadmor; and Foſephus 
ſays, that the Greets and Romans gave it the name of 
Palmyra, though the Syrians continued to call it by its 
ancient name; and indeed, the Arabs of the country till 
call it Tadmor, They even pretend that theſe ruins 
were the works of Solomon. Among other things they 
{new his harram, and the tomb of his favourite concu- 
bines : “ Salomon, the fon of David, ſay they, perform- 
ed thoſe wonders by the aſſiſtance of ſpirits.” 

But there is no doubt that the buildings erected by 
Solomon were entirely demoliſh d by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is ſaid to have deſtroyed that city before he laid fi-ge 
to Ferujalem, If this be true, it is not ſurpriſing that 
Aengphon ſhould take no notice of it in his celebrated 
retreat, though he is very exact in deſcribing the deſart; 
nor can we be ſurpriſed at its not being mentioned in 
the Hi/tory of Alexander the Great, No mention is 
made of it in the Raman Hiſtory before the time of Mark 
Antony, who would have plundered it, had not the in- 
habitants tranſported their mott valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, and defended its paſſage by their archers. 
The inhabitants of Palmyra were then merchants, and 
fold to the Romans the merchandizes of India and Ara- 
We may therefore conclude them to be a rich and 
free people; but it is not known how long they had 
enjoyed theſe advantages. It is probable their trade 
and riches were of ſome ſtanding, fince we find from 
inſcriptions, that in leſs than forty years after their ex- 
pences and their luxuries were exceſſive. 

At length, when the Romans in the Eaſt were in a 

oft diftreſsful fituation, Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Gallienus ; and 
collecting the miſerable remains of the Roman army, by 
his valour and activity vanquiſhed Sapor, king of Perſia, 
in ſeveral engagements, and even advanced with his vic- 
torious troops as far as Cteſiphon, the capital of that 
empire. Returning from this expedition with the 
greateſt applauſe, and with conſiderable treaſures, Cal- 
lienus declared him Auguſlus, and his aſſociate in the 
government of the empire. Afterwards Odenathus de- 
tcated Baliſta, and at length drove out the Goths, who 
had committed the greateſt ravages; but he was ſoon 
aſter treacherouſly murdered by his kinſman AZzonias, 
and his fon IIerodes ſuffered the ſame fate. Mæonius 
was then ſaluted emperor, but in a ſhort time after was 
murdered by his own fſo!diers. 

Aſter the death of Odenathus Zenobia his queen, by 
whom he had two fons, afſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, in the name of her children; and renouncing the 
alliance with Rome, attacked and defeated Heraclianus 
the Roman general, by which means ſhe obtained the 
poſſ.iion of Syria and Meſopotamia. She then conquer- 
ed Expt, and afterwards added to her dominions the 
greateſt part of Afia Minor. How amazing are the 
vicifitudes of fortune | Zenobia, ſurrounded by the 
barren fands of Palhiyra, includes Egypt within her do- 
minions to the ſouth, and extends them to the north as 
far as the Black Sea and the Boſphorus; but this new 
raiſed empire was of ſhort duration, for a few years after 
the emneror Aurelius recovered the caltern provinces, 
and objiged Zencbra to ihut herfclf up within the walls 
of Palmyra. He then inveſted that city. The queen re- 
jected all negotiations with contempt ; and after a brave 
defence, reſolving to folicit the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, 
ſhe ſet out on a dromedary ; but juſt as ſhe was about to 
croſs the Euphrates, ſhe was taken priſoner by a party 
of horſe ſent after her by Aurclian. The inhabitants of 
Palmyra now ſurrendering, the emperor ipared their lives; 
and leaving there a garriſon of fix hundred archers, took 
great part of the riches of the city, and marched with 
Zenovia to Fmiſſa, where the queen ftained her glory, 


and purchaſcd a diſhonourable life, by meintly betraying 


her 
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her friends, and naming thoſe who had been her adviſers; 
on which the emperor had the cruelty to ſacrifice them 
to his reſentment, while ſhe was reſerved to adorn his 
triumph. Among thoſe who ſuffered was Longinus, 
who wrote the excellent Treatiſe on the Sublime, and had 
dictated a haughty letter the queen had ſent to the em- 
peror; but the intrepid courage with which he ſubmitted 
to his fate, ſhews that his bravery was equal to his ge- 
nius and learning. This event happened in the year 273- 
But the mistortunes of Palmyra were not yet at an 
end. A brave and free people, who from the height 
of glory are ſuddenly reduced to the rank of ſlaves, 
uſually make ſome deſperate efforts to recover their li- 
berty. Thus the Palmyrenes took up arms, and put 
the Roman garriſon to the ſword; but the news of this 
event no ſooner reached Aurelian, who was returning 
to Rome, then turning back, he took the city, deſtroyed 
it, and inhumanly cauſed moſt of the inhabitants to be 
' maſſacred, without regard to age or ſex. But after- 
wards gave orders for repairing the Temple of the 
Sun, and appropriated to that uſe three hundred pounds 
weight of gold found in Zenobia's coffers, her crown- 
Jewels, and eighteen hundred pounds weight of filver, 
which he took from the people. Palmyra having thus 
loſt its liberty, continued ubject to a Roman governor ; 
and we find that * repaired and ſupplied it with 
water, after it had been for ſome time almoſt deſerted. 
This is the laſt time that Palmyra is mentioned in the 
Roman Hiſtory. | 
None of the inſcriptions found there are more ancient 
than the birth of Chriſt, nor any ſo late as the deſtruc- 
tion of the city by Auelian, except a Latin inſcription 
which mentions Diocliſiun. Two of the mauſolcums 
have very legible inſcriptions; one of them informs us, 
that Jamblicus cauſed that monument to be erected as 
a a ſepulchre for himſelf and his family in 314, which an- 
ſwers to the third year of the Chriſtian zra; and the 
other, that Elabelas Menaius cauſed it to be erected in 414, 
the hundred and third year after the birth of Chriſt. 


The ornaments of both theſe mauſoleums are much in 


the ſame taſte, though the laſt is the moſt elegant, and 
finiſhed with the greateſt care; and they are both ſo 
much in the taſte and manner of the other public ſtruc- 
tures, that it is natural to conclude, they are not the 
works of very diſtant ages. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Ford, Language, Manners, and 
Government of the ARABS, 


\HE Arabians are of a middle ftature, thin, and of 

a ſwarthy complexion; and, like other people in 

the ſame climate, have black eyes and black hair. Their 

voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong ; yet they are a 

brave people, very expert at the bow and lance; and, 

ſince they have been acquainted with fire-arms, are be- 
come pretty good markſmen. 

The roving Arabs wear a kind of blue ſhirt faſtened 
about them with a white ſaſh, and ſome of them have 
over it a fur ſheep-ſkin veſt, They have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads; ſometimes they wear ſlippers, but 
never any ſtockings. Many of them go almoſt naked, 
but the women are generally ſo wrapped up, that no- 
thing can be diſcovered but their eyes. Ihe women 
Mr. Weod ſaw at Palmyra had good features; they were 
veiled, but were leſs ſcrupulous about ſhewing their 
faces than is uſual with the women of the eaſt. The 
hang rings of gold or braſs in their ears and noſe; they 
colour their lips blue, and the tips of their fingers red. 
Both ſexes appear very healthy, and to be almoſt ſtran- 
gers to diſeaſes, 

Their food is beef, mutton, goats fleſh, veniſon, and 
the fleſh of camels, which they prefer to all the reſt, and 
eat with thin cakes made of flour and water; but 'man 
of them chooſe dried dates inſtead of bread. They alſo 
eat moſt ſorts of fiſh, except thoſe which have no ſcales ; 
but on whatever animal they feed, they are very carefu] 
of draining out all the blood, The people about Muſcat 
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not only abſtain from wine, but deny themſelves tea and 
coffee, and other innocent liquors: nor do they indulge 
themſelves in ſmoaking tobacco: water is their uſual 
drink, and ſometimes 12. made of oranges, water, 
and fugar. | 

The people of the eaſt eſteem the Arabian tongue the 
richeſt and moſt copious of any in the world. It is 
every where conſidered by the orientals as a learned lan- 
guage; and even in Perſia and India, the Koran is never 
read in any other tongue. But though the Arabs have 
in former ages been famous for their learning and ſkill 
in all the liberal arts, there is at preſent ſcarce any 
country where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant as 
in Arabia. 

Though the Arabs are generally conſidered as only 
bands of robbers, yet in thoſe places where they are 
ſettled, and apply to the cultivation of the earth, to 
trade, and mechanic arts, they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
juſtice, temperance, and humanity. Captain Say ob- 
ſerves, that the Arabians near Muſcat are courteous in 
their behaviour, extremely civil to ſtrangers, to whom 
they offer no violence or affront; and though they have 
the higheſt vencration for their religion, they never ftrive 
to force it upon others: that a man may travel ſeveral 
hundred miles without ſo much as meeting with abuſive 
language; and if he has a charge of money, he needs 
no arms to defend it, but may ſafely fleep with it in his 
hand by the way fide ; and that _ he lived ſeveral 
years in the country, during which he ſpent much of 
his time in travelling, he never heard of a ſingle robbery 
among them. Indeed it is not ſurpriſing, that in a 
country of fo great extent, the manners and cuſtoms of 
the people ſhould be very different. It is true, ſeveral 
Arabian princes extort money from the caravans ; but as 
the country 1s theirs, they might refuſe to let any caravans 
paſs through it; and poſſibly what they impoſe upon 
caravans, may be by way of toll ; which is the more 
probable, as the ſums they demand are not ſo large as 
to diſcourage the caravans from paſſing through their 
dominions. But after all, there is no doubt but ſome 
tribes of the wandering Arabs live ohiefly by robbery and 
plunder. We find that Mr. Wood and his companions, 
in travelling to Palmyra and Balbec, had an Arabian 
eſcort to defend them from a prince of the Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs; and that, on their arrival at Palmyra, 
they ſlept in ſafety in the huts of poor but honeſt Arabian 
peaſants. | 

The Arabs who live in towns are very inconſiderable 
in point of number, compared with thoſe who live in 
tents, and are called Bedouins. Theſe people have no 
fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed of large flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of camels and goats, rove from one 
part of the country to another, where they can find paſ- 
ture and water for their cattle; and when they have de- 
ſtroyed all the forage, load their goods and baggage, 
with their wives and children on their camels, and march 
on in ſearch of freſh paſture. When they encamp, their 
tents make a very indifferent appearance, they being 
uſually covered with a coarſe ſtuff made of black, or dark- 
coloured goats hair. Theſe are the people dangerous to 
travellers. | 

The Arabians of the inland country are divided into 
tribes, and the tribes into families; every tribe has its 
ſheikel kebir, or great prince, and every family its 
ſheik or governor. The office of ſheik is hereditary * 
but when the ſheik of a family dies without iſſue, the 
family chooſe another, with the leave of the ſheik el 
kebir, or ſovereign; and if the ſovereign himſelf dies 


y | without iſſue, the whole tribe aſſemble to chooſe ano- 


ther. The ſheiks, or emirs, near Turkey, are ſaid to 
be tributary to the Turks; but, inſtead of this, they 
generally receive gratuities for permitting the pilgrims 
to paſs through their country ; and ny Sean Signior 
is always glad to maintain a good underſtanding with 
them, as it is in their power to attack the pilgrims in 


y | their way to Mecca, as well as to injure his ſubjects b 


their excurſions and robberies; while it is very difficult 
for him to puniſh them for it. | 


In Arabia are ſovereign ſtates whoſe monarch are 


{tiled xerifs, and others are named imams, both of them 


including 


wy 
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including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame 
manner as the caliphs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear to be abſolute, both 
in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion is — 
| and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the 
ran and the comments upon it. 8 

The uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance, or half-pike, 
a ſabre, a dagger, and a bow and arrows ; and of late 
Gre-arms have been introduced among them. 'The Arabs, 
like other Perſians, are excellent horſemen, and harraſs an 
enemy by their ſudden attack, and even defeat them when 
purſued. They are not very fond of fighting upon equal 
terms with the ſcymitar, but truſt much more to the 
feetneſs of their horſes, and their {kill in throwing the 
lance, firing, and diſcharging their arrews at thoſe who 
purſue them. 3 f 

As they have ſcarce any timber of their own growth 
fit for ſhipping, ſome of them are ſaid to be built in the 
mouth of the river Indus, and many of them are prizes 
taken from other nations, 


SECT. V. 


Of the Xrif of Mzcca, the Pilgrimages thither, the Ce- 
remonies with which they are attended, and a Deſcrip- 
tion of Mecca and MRDIxA. 


E ſhall lay before our readers the following ac- 

count of the xerif, or high-prieſt of the Maho- 
metans, from Mr. Irwin's late publication, entitled, A 
« Series of Adventures in the Courſe of a Voyage up the 
« Red Sea.” 

The xerif of Mecca is, in moſt reſpects on the footing 
of the pope in the * of Chriſtianity. He is ſo- 
vercign pontiff of the Mahometan church, and a temporal 
as well as ſpiritual prince. Since the extinction of the 
caliphs, whoſe apparent ſucceſſor he is, he holds his do- 
minions as fiefs to the Turk; and is more indebted to 
the zeal of ſuperſtition than to the terror of his arms, for 
the ſupport of his dignity. A prodigious decline, from 
the importance of thoſe caliphs who reigned the matters 
of the eaſtern world, and ſhook the neighbouring king- 
doms of the north with dire diſmay ! But ſhrunk as he is 
within the limits of a province, where the Mahometan 
greatneſs originated, the xerif, in two inſtances, ex- 
ceeds the popes in the fulleſt plenitude of their power : 
his honours are hereditary ; to pofleſs which he muſt prove 
his deſcent from the prophet : and the extent of his in- 
fluence reaches as far beyond that of the popes, as the 
perſuaſion of Mahomet beyond the papal tenets. The re- 
moteſt corners of the eaſt pay him homage. The way- 
worn pilgrim ceaſeleſs toils from Te/tis towers, or Me- 
ſopotamia's waſte, to add his mite to the treaſures of Me- 
dina's temple ; while Aſiatic princes, ſubahs of Ind, and 
ſultans of the Spicy Iſles, which weſtward bound the 
ſouthern ocean, enrich the prophet's ſhrine with gems 
and gold. In the year 1777 the nabob of Arcot, who has 
been reduced to the neceſſity of mortgaging his reve- 
nues, notwithſtanding his embarraſſed circumſtances, on 
the deceaſe of his daughter, ſent a lack and an half of 
rupees, about 18,0001. ſterling, as a peace-offering to the 
moſque. 

The territories of the xerif lie in the heart of Arabia, 
and are about three hundred miles long and a hundred 
broad. Beſides the cities of Mecca and Medina, to which 
the caravans annually bring the produce of diſtant coun- 
ries, his revenues are conſiderably augmented by the 
commerce that is carried on with his ports of Yamba and 
Judda by the veſſels of Africa and India. The caravans, 
which profeſſedly ſet out on a pious journey to Mecca, 
are more encouraged by this pontiff for the ſake of his 
own glory, than that of the prophet, as the valuable goods 
they convey, and the high duties impoſed upon the mer- 
chants ſufficiently atteſt. 

he preſent xerif was a youth under twenty years of 
age in the year 1777, and what is remarkable on account 
of his family, is as black as a negro. He has been ſeen 
y ſome of our countrymen, but this is not a common 
bing, as he ſeldom ſtirs from Mocca, to the neighbour- 
22 
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hood of which place, and Medina, no approach is allowed 
to Chriſtians. Nay, to ſuch a degree has their contempt 
of us ariſen, that neither at Mocha, Fudda, nor Tambo, 
will they ſuffer a Chriſtian to go out at the gate which 
looks towards Mecca. Notwithitanding which, when one 
of his majeſty's frigates was at Fudda in 1776, to ſettle 
ſome articles of trade; the xerif made an excurſion 
thither, on purpoſe to pay a compliment to the Britiſh 
flag He went on board the frigate ; and to teſtify his 
ſatisfaction at the activity of the ſailors, and the diſci- 
pline of the marines, he left a very princely gratuity to 
be diſtributed among them, _ ; 
A number of Chriſtian renegadoes reſide at Mecca. 
The Mahometdns of all countries conſider it as a 
duty to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. Thoſe who reſide in 
Africa commonly embark on board veſſels, which wait 
for that purpoſe at the port of Suez, a ſmall town ſituated 
at the molt northern — of the weſt gulf of the Red 
Sea, whence they proceed to Rabback, about four days fail 


from Mecca, where ſtripping off their clothes and cover- 


ing their bodies with only two wrappers, with their heads 
bare and ſandals on their feet, they go on ſhore; and 
travel by land to Mecca. While drefled in this mortify- 
ing habit, it is held unlawful even to cut their nails, or 
to kill the vermin that bites them. They are likewiſe 
to be free from all enmity, to keep a guard over their 
tempers and paſſions, to preſerve a ſtrict government over 
ue, and to make continual uſe of a preſcribed 
form of devout expreſſions. Theſe auſterities are conti- 
nued ſeveral days. 11 

At about the diſtance of a day's journey from Mecca, 
they are met by perſons who come to inſtruct them in 
the ceremonies to be uſed in their worſhip, whog op their 
arrival at that city, conduct them into a great ſtreet in 
the midſt of the town, which leads to the temple; go 
with them to the fountains where they are to perform 
their ablutions, and then take them to the temple, where 
the pilgrims leaving their ſandals with one who atterids 
to receive them, enter at the door of the court which 
ſurrounds it, called the gate of peace, and having pro- 
ceeded a few paces, their guide holds up his hands to- 
wards the ſacred edifice, which ſtands in the centre, and 
utters ſeveral words, which the pilgrims repeat after 
him, burſting into tears at the fight of the building. 
Being led ſeven times round it, they are conducted back 
into the ſtreet, where they ſometimes run, and ſometimes 
walk very quick, the pilgrims imitating their guide with 
the utmoſt awe and trembling, performing theſe ſuper- 
ſtitions with great ſeeming devotion ; and theſe being 
ended, they return and ſeek out for lodgings. 

All the pilgrims eſteem it their indiſpenſible duty to 
improve their time while at Mecca, not only by perform- 
ing the accuſtomed duties within the court of the tem- 
ple, but in ſpending all their leiſure-time there; and as 
far as they are able, in continuing to walk round the 
temple itſelf, at one corner of which is faſtened a black 
ſtone framed in with filver, and every time they come 
to that corner they kiſs the ſtone; and having gone 
round ſeven times, they perform two prayers. The 
people there have a tradition that this ſtone was former] 
white, but that it is rendered black by the fins of the 
people who kiſs it. 

Mecca is ſituated in the latitude of twenty-one degrees 
twenty-five minutes, in a valley amidſt many little hills, 
and about a day's journey from the Red Sea. It is a place 
of no ſtrength, it having neither walls nor gates, and the 
buildings are extremely mean. The hills which en- 
compaſs the town conſiſt of a blackifh rock, and on the 
top of one of them is a cave, where they pretend Maho- 
met uſually retired to perform his devotions, and ſay, 
that the greateſt part of the Koran was brought to him 
here, chapter by chapter, by the angel Gabriel. | 

This city is rendered famous by the refort of many 
thouſand pilgrims, who . viſit the temple of 
Mecca, which is a ſmall, plain, ſquare building, in the 
midſt of a ſpacious area, encompaſſed by a ſtructure which 
has piazzas on the inſide reſembling thoſe of the Roya. 
Exchange, in London; but the ſquare is near ten times 


bigger, and over the piazzas is a range of domes, one 


on each fide, which cover little rooms or cells, inha- 
Uu u bited 


a devout life; and at each corner is a minoret, or ſteeple, 


with ſhort ſtones. | 


_ each by braſs wires, to give light in the night as in the 
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bited by people who give themſelves up to reading and 


from which the cryers call the people to prayers. In this 
outer-building are forty-two doors, which open into 
the ſquare, 'The area on the inſide of the incloſure 1s 
covered with gravel, except the paths that lead to the 
temple, and a ſmall place around it, which are paved 


The holy houſe, or temple, which is in the centre of 
the area, is a ſquare ſtructure, each fide of which is about 
twenty-four paces long, and about twenty feet high, 
formed of large ſtones perfectly ſmooth and plain, with- 
out the leaſt carved-work ; but is covered all over 
from top to bottom with a thick kind of ſilk, and abuve 
the middle is embroidered with letters of gold two feet 
in length. The door is covered with ſilver- plates, and 
has a curtain before it thick with gold 1 This 
temple is che principal object of the pilgrim's devotion, 
and is opened only two days in the ſpace of fix weeks ; 
that is, one day for the men, and the next for the wo- 
men. On the inſide are only two wooden pillars, which 
ſtand near the middle to ſupport the roof, with a bar of 
iron faſtened to them, on which hang threc or four 
filver lamps. The walls on the inſide are marble, and 
covered with filk, . except when the pilgrims enter, 
Thoſe who are admitted into this ſtructure ſcarcely ſtay 
ten minutes, becauſe others wait for the ſame privilege ; 
and while ſome are going out others are entering in. 
All who pleaſe have the liberty of thus paſſing through 
the temple. The top of the ſtructure is flat and cover- 
ed with lime and ſand; and as it has a long ſpout to 
carry off the rain whenever that falls, the people crowd 
to get under it, that the water which comes from the 
holy houſe may fall upon them, which they eſteem a 
ſingular happineſs; and if they can catch ſome of it to 
drink, their joy is extreme. 

Round the temple is a marble pavement fifty feet broad, 
on the edge of which are braſs pillars twenty feet diſ- 
tance from each other, and near fifteen feet high. A- 
bove the middle part of theſe pillars an iron-bar extends 
from one to the other, with glaſs lamps hanging to 


day. 

"At the diſtance of about twelve paces from the temple 
is a building called the ſepulchre of Abraham, whom they 
imagine built the temple, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand. This ſepulchre is incloſed with iron-gates, and 
adorned with an embroidered covering. Near it on the 
left hand is the well Zemzem, the water of which is 
eſteemed holy; on which account the pilgrims, when 
they firit arrive at Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably, b 
which means it purges them, and makes their gel 
break out in pimples. This they term purging of their 
ſpiritual corruptions. Many of them carry ſome of this 
water home to their reſpedtive countries, in ſmall tin 
pots, and preſent perhaps half a ſpoonful of it to each 
of their friends, who, with abundance of thanks, receive 
it in the hollow of their hands, and ſipping a little of it, 
rub the reſt on their faces and naked heads. 

Oppoſite to each fide of the temple is a ſmall edifice 

raiſed on pillars, where the Iman and the Mezzins per- 
form their devotions in the ſight of all the people. Theſe 
four ſtructures belong to ſo many different ſects of Ma- 
hometans, 
The covering of this temple is annually renewed, and 
ſent from Cairo by order of the Grand Signior, when 
the caravan proceeds with pilgrims to Mecca, The 
new covering is Carried upon two camels, which are 
exempted from work for the ſpace of a year after. 
This covering is received with extraordinary joy by 
the people, and is put up by the xerif of Mecca himſelf ; 
and after he has cauſed the old covering to be cut in 
pieces, ſells them at a high price to the Hadgees. 


There are ſeveral thouſand. blue pigeons at Mecca, | 


which none will affright, much leſs kill them; whence 
they are ſo very tame, that they will pick corn out of 
the people's hands. They are called the pigeons of the 
prophet, and come in flocks to. the court of the temple, 
Where they are fed by the Hadgees. 


Before the pilgrims receive the title of Hadgee, they 
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reſume their mortifed habit, and proceed to a hill called 
Gibbel el Orphet, or The Mount of Knowledge, where 
ſeventy thouſand perſons are ſaid to aſſemble every year 
two months and nine days after the feaſt of Ramadan 
* can be more affecting, than to ſee ſo man; 
thouſand people clothed in their garments of humilig 
with their heads bare, and their cheeks wet with te; 
while with bitter ſighs they carneſtiy beg, in a form gx 
penitential expreſſions, the remiſſion of their ſins, and 
promiſe to reform their lives. This is. continued fer 
the ſpace of four or five hours, after which they allet 
once receive the title of Fadgee from the Imam, Which 
they enjoy as long as they live, 
hey no ſooner receive this name, than the trumpesg 
being ſounded, they leave the hill in order to return +» 
Mecca ; but, having proceeded two or three miles, rj 
for that night. After their devotions, each perſon 9. 
thers forty-nine ſmall ſtones, and the next morn» 
they proceed to a place called Mina, wh re they pre 
tend that Abraham went to offer up his ſen, an ane 
all pitched their tents, every Hadgee throws (even {the 
ſtones he had gathered at a ſmall pillar, crying, “ Stone 
the devil and they that pleaſe him.” T 
The country people then bring in great flocks of 
ſheep : every one who is able buys one, and having ſoin 
it, gives ſome of the fleſh to his friends and the poor; then 
all of them pulling off their penitential habits, ſpend three 
days in feſtivity and rejoicing, It muſt be obſcrved, that 
there are two other pillars, and that on the ſecond diy 


they throw at each of the three ſeven ſtones, and tle 


ſame number the day after. 


At the expiration of the three days they all return 
to Mecca, where they mult not ſtay above ten or 
twelve days longer; and during that time is held a 
great fair, in which all forts of India goods are 1o!d, 
Moſt of the people here buy a ſhroud of fine linen ta 
be wrapped in at their death, on account of the advan- 
tage of having it dipt in the holy water, In the cven- 
ing before they leave Mecca, they all take a ſolemn 
leave of the holy houſe, and retiring backwards, hold 
up their hands, and offer up their petitions with their 
eyes fixed on the building, till having loit fight of it, 
they burſt into tears, and proceed on their journ-y. 

Menina, the plac: where Mahomet lies entonibed, to 
which he fled when driven from Mecca, and uh e he 
was firſt inveſted with regal power, is ſituated .in twenty- 
four degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about eighty 
miles to the e deer of the Red Sea, and two hun- 
dred miles to the north of Mecca. It contains about a 
thouſand houſes built of brick and ſtone, which cannot be 
* lofty, as they are raiſed but one ſtory from the ground. 

n this city are ſeveral noble moſques, the principal 
of which is named Mos a Kibu, or the moſt Holy. It 


ſtands in the middle of the town, and is a ſquare building 


one hundred paces in length, and eighty in breadth, ſup- 
ported by many columns. It is ſaid to have no leſs than 
three thouſand lamps; but Mr. Pitts, who was there, 
maintains, that there are not above one hundred. A- 
homet's tomb ſtands in this temple, covered with a dome, 
and encompaſſed with iron- rails: the tomb itſelf is ſur- 
rounded by a ſilver-grate, and incloſed by a bed of cur- 
tains of rich filk. None are permitted to enter within 
the grate ; for this is only allowed to thoſe who go in to 
light the lamps, which burn by night. 

Some pretend, that Mahome?'s coffin is ſuſpended by 
the attractive virtue of a load-ſtone fixed to the roof, but 
there is not the leaſt foundation for this opinion; for the 
curtains that cover the tomb, are not half ſo high as the 
dome; it is therefore impoſſible that the coffin {hould hang 
there, and the Mabometans never pretended that it did. 


ST CT. VI. 
A 7 72 of Mocha, with an Account of tie 


Trade of that City, and of the Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
ſures m uſe there. 


\ \ 7E ſhall now give a conciſe deſcription of Mocha, 


the principal trading town of Arabia Felix, fi1u- 


ated on the Red Sea, in thirtcen degrees north latitude, 
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ARABIA, A VS 
and in the forty-fifth degree of eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don. The neighbouring country is under the govern- 
ment of an Arab prince, who reſides at a place two hun- 
dred miles to the eaſt of Mocha. Aden was formerly 
the ſea-port of his dominions ; but that being very in- 
convenient, he removed it fifteen leagues farther to Mo- 
cha, which was then only a fiſhing town; but trade has 
rendered it a conſiderable city. It ſtands cloſe to the fea, 
in a large, dry, and ſandy plain, that affords neither fruits 
nor water, except what is brackiſh, and ſo unwholeſome, 
that it is ſaid long worms breed in the legs and feet of 
thoſe who drink it. The inhabitants have, however, 
very good and wholeſome water from Maſa, which lying 
at the diſtance of twenty miles, and the water coming by 
Jand-carriage, is as dear to the inhabitants as ſmall- beer 
in England. But notwithſtanding this inconvenience 
Mocha is large, pretty well fortifi d, and makes a fine 
appearance from the ſca. Their buildings are lofty, and 
their markets well furniſhed wich proviſions, as the fleſh 
of camels and an:elopes, bref, mutton, goats-fleſh, lamb, 
and kid: their comnion fowls are Guinea hens, partridges, 
and pigeons. 1 ne fea alſo affords variety of fiſh, ar 
they are not well taſted, which proc ds from the ex- 
treme ſaltneſs of the ſea-water, and the nature of the 
aliment. All the year round the town is well ſupplied 
with good fruit, as peaches, apricots, grapes and quinces, 
of which they make marmalade, both for their own uſe 
and for exportation; though near the town there is 
not a tree or a ſhrub to be ſcen, except a few date- trecs. 
They have ſeldom more chan two or three ſhowers in a 
year, nd ſom ies no rain for two or three years 
together; but among the mountains, at about twenty 
miles diftance, there is generally a moderate ſhower 
every morning, which render the vallies between 
them very Lertil:, particularly in fruit, wheat, and 
barley. | 

The Engliſh are the only nation who have a reſident 
here, and this is but a late regulation. "The Eaft India 
company were accuſtomed io {end a thip here every ſea- 
ſoa, but now the c Tee is tranſported on country-bottoms 
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Europe. The country itſelf produces few valuable com- 
modities, except coffee, and ſome drugs, as myrrh, 
olibanum, or frankincenſe, from the Coffin ; aloes ſccco- 
trina from Soccotra; liquid ſtorax, white and yellow 
arſenic, gum arabic, with ſome balm of Gilead that 
comes down the Red Sea. The coffee - trade brings in 
a continual ſupply of gold and filver from Europe; for 
though other goods and merchandize may be bought 
and fold on credit for a certain time, coffee is always 
bought for ready money. About twenty thoyiand 
tons of coffee are ſaid to be annually ſhipped at Mocha, 
and from other countries about as much more. The 
Dutch obtain here great advantages over other na- 
tions, by their poſſeſſing the monopoly of ſpices, which 
being conſumed here in great quantities, enables them 
to purchaſe coffee at eaſier rates than their neighbours; 
yet their trade at Mocha is continually ſinking, from 
the vaſt quantities of coffee cultivated in their own co- 
lonies at Batavia, Ambeyna, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; though the Dutch themſelves acknowledge, that 
there is no compariſon between the flavour of the coffee 
raiſed in their own plantations and that brought from 
Moc ha. 

The coins current at Mocha are dollars of all kinds, 
which with them ought to weigh ſeventeen drams four- 
teen grains; For all their coins are taken by weight, and 
valued according to their fineneſs. The gold coins cur- 
rent there are * of Germany, Venice, Turky, and 
Egypt. The comaſſees are a ſmall coin taken at the 
price the governmcnt ſets upon them; but they keep 
their accounts in cabeers, an imaginary coin, eight of 
which make a dollar, 

The weights uſed at Mocha are the bahor, which 
amounts to four hundred and twenty pounds Engliſh : 
the fraſſel, or twenty-eight pounds, fifteen of which make 
a bahor: the maun, ten of which go to a fraſſel: the 
fakea, forty of which make a maun; and the coffila, ten 
of which make a fakea. | 


Their dry meaſures are the medeeda, which contains 


to Bambay, from whence our Indiamen convey it to 


three Engliſh pints; and cloth and filk are meaſured by 


| their cubit of twenty-four inches. 
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Of its Situation, Extent, and Diviſion. 


FUE KY in As1a, wh:ch once formed a great part 

of the eaſtern empire, and was moſt of it enlight- 
ened by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, extends from che 
twenty - eighth degree of north latitude to the forty-ſifch, 
and from the twenty- ſeventh degree of eaſt longitude 
from London to the forty-ſixth. It is about a thou- 
fand mile in length from eaſt to weſt, and about eight 
hundred in readth from north to ſouch. This exten- 
hve country is bounded on the north by the Black Sea 
and Cireaſſs ; on the eaſt by Pe ſia; and on the ſouth by 
Arabia and the Levant, or ſouch-eaſt part of the Medi- 
terraneau Sea; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
and Apontis, which ſepar 
welt, 

As to the grand diviſion of this part of the Turk:/h 
empire, theſe conſiſt of the following provinces : on the 
eaſt are Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea; Diarbec, or Maſo- 
potamia ;, a part of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria ; Turcomania, 
the ncient Armenia Major; part of Georgia, includin 
Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia Syria, and Pa- 
leſtine. The weſtern diviſion conſiſts of Natolia, the 
ancient Minor, which is divided into Natolia Proper, 
Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmania, 

As ſeveral of thoſe provinces have been ſeparate king- 
doms, and ftill enjoy advantages and diſadvantages of ſoil | 


| 


ate it from Europe on the | 
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and climate peculiar to themſelves; we ſhall conſider them 
ſ-parately, and not attempt to give a general deſcription 
of the —_ that can only be true in part, and mult be 
liable to many exceptions. | | 
The Turks, who poſſeſs the country, are indeed every 
where the ſame, and therefore by deſcribing them here, 
we ſhall avoid many repetitions that would appear irkſome 
and tedious to the reader; and, by ſeeing whatever is 
worthy of notice is relation to their perſons, dreſs, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, placed before him in one view, he will 
be better able to form a juſt idea of that people, than he 
could obtain from our mixing them with the particulars 


and cuſtoms of the original inhabitants of different 
provinces, 
SECT. N. 
Of the Perſons and Dreſs of the Turks, 


HE Turks in general are pretty well made: thoſe 
in the cities have a tolerable fair complexion ; but 


5 I 


the peaſants, and ſuch as are obliged to be much in the 
ſun, are ſwarthy. Their hair is commonly black, or of a 
dark cheſnut, and they have commonly black eyes. The 
men are tolerably handſome when young, but though the 
women are very beautiful they arrive very early at matu- 


rity, aud ſoon fade; and, in genera], they look old by the 
| tune they reach thirty, | 


Some 
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Some of the old men dye their beards, and the old 
women dye their hair of a red colour with henna, which 
gives them a very whimſical appearance : and many of 
the men ftrive to conceal their age by dyeing their beards 
black. : : NE 

Few of the Turtiſb ladies paint, for this is almoſt 

uliar to the common proftitutes ; but they uſually 
Black their eye-brows, or rather make artificial ones, 
with a compoſition which the call hattat. From a prin- 
ciple of ſtrengthening the ſight, as well as an ornament, 
it is a general practice among the women to black the 
inſide of their eye-lids, by applying a powder called 
iſmed; this is a mineral ſubſtance that reſembles a rich 
lead-ore, and is prepared by roaſting it in a quince, 
ple, or truffle ; it is then levigated with the oil of ſweet 
monds on a piece of marble, and if intended to 
ſtrengthen the ſight, they frequently add flowers of oli- 
banum, or amber. They perform this operation with a 
cylindrical piece of filver, ſteel, or ivory, about two 
inches long, and of the. fize of a common probe. This 
they wet with water, in order that the powder may ſtick 
to it; and applying the middle part horizontally to the 
eye, ſhut the eye-lids upon it, and drawing it through 
between them, 1t blackens the infide, leaving a narrow 
black rim round the edge. This is ſometimes practiſed 
by the men, but is by them eſteemed foppiſh, Singu- 
hr as this cuſtom may appear, it has been practiſed 
throughout the eaſt for many ages; and it was a cuſ- 
tom not unknown to the beauties of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 
The women have another ſingular method of adorn- 
ing themſelves, which is, by ſtaining their feet and 
hands with henna, which is brought in great quantities 
from Egypt chiefly for that purpoſe. The common way 
is to dye only the tips of the fingers and toes, and ſome 
few ſpots upon the hands and feet, and leave them of a 
dirty yellow, the natural tincture of the henna, which 
has a very diſagrecable appearance to an European; but 


it is more polite to have the greateſt part of the hands | 
and feet ſtained in the form of roſes, and various figures, 


with a dye that is of a very dark green. But after ſome 
days this begins to change, and at laſt looks as diſagree- 
able as the other. 

The women of ſome of the villages, and all the 
Arabs, wear a large gold or ſilver ring through the ex- 
ternal cartilage of the right noſtril; and ſome of theſe 
rings are at leaſt an inch and a half in diameter. It is 
likewiſe uſual for theſe people to mark their under lip, 
and ſometimes their breaſts and arms, with a blue co- 
Jour, by pricking the part with a needle, and then rub- 
bing it with a certain powder which leaves an indelible 
mark. 

As a ſlender waiſt is far from bein 
Turks, and is rather conſidered as a 7 
ladies, they uſe all their endeavours to render themſelves 
plump. The Turkiſh habit appears very graceful ; next 
the ſkin the men wear a pair of drawers, and over them a 
ſhirt and a doliman of ſattin, taffety, or other neat ſtuff, 
which reaches to their heels, like a cloſe-bodied caſſock. 
In winter this is quilted, and this they gird very tight 
round the waiſt with a ſaſh, in which they frequently wear 
two daggers, the handles and ſheaths of which are ſome- 
times adorned with gold and filver. Perſons of diſtin- 

uiſhed rank have them ornamented with precious ſtones. 
Tn this girdle they alſo carry their money and their pouch 
for tobacco, Over the- doliman they wear a kind of 
night-gown, which thoſe who are able line with furs in 
the winter. Their ſtockings are of cloth, footed with red 
or yellow leather; and their ſhoes are of the ſame colour. 
On their head they wear a crimſon velvet cap, round 
which they wear a red or white turban, which is a ſcarf 
ef linen or ſilk many ells long. 

Upon particular occaſions the janizaries wear a ſer- 
cola, or cap of ceremony, which hangs down behind, and 
has a pipe of gilt leather half a foot long that reaches to 
the middle of the forehead ; but they uſually wear a tur- 
ban of white, red, or other filk. The Turks ſhave their 
heads, and ſay, ** The devil neſtles in long hair;“ but 
they are fond of a venerable beard. | 

n deſcribing the dreſs, the manners, and cuſtoms of 


admired by the 


eformity in the 


che Turkiſh ladies, we ſhall follow the account given | diſcovery, Their moſt uſual method of intrigue is ſend- 
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of them by a lady, who was of a rank ſufficient to gain 
her admittance into the harrams of the great; and was 
herſelf diſtinguiſned by uncommen learning, and thoſe 
great qualifications which add dignity to the higheſt ſta. 
tions. This truth requires, for little reliance ought to be 
placed on the account travellers have given of ladies whom 
they were never permitted to ſee, and to their deſcription 
of cuſtoms which they cannot know. 'The only objec. 
tion that can be 4 is, that her obſcrvations were 
made at Conſtantinople, and that we are deſcribing the 
cuſtoms of the Turks in Afa; but as the manners of 
theſe people are every where the ſame, this can produce 
no other alteration, except, perhaps, ſome abatement in 
point of ſplendor. | 

«© The firſt part of my dreſs, ſays lady Montague, who 
«© accompanied her huſband when ambaſſador at Conſtan- 
* tinople, is a pair of drawers, very full, that reach to my 
% ſhoes, and conceal the legs more modeſtly than your 
e petticoats. 'T hey are a thin roſe- coloured damaſk, bro- 
„ caded with filver lowers. My ſhocs are of white kid 
leather, embroidered with gold. Over this hangs m 
& ſmock of a fine white ſilk gauze, edged with embroi- 
& dery. This ſmock has wide fleeves, hanging half 
«© way down the arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a 
& diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of the 
© boſom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it. 
„ The antery is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe to the ſhape, 
of white and gold damaſk, with very long ſleeves fall- 
© ing back, and fringed with deep gold fringe, and 
6 ſhould have diamond or pearl buttons. My caftan, 
Jof the ſame ſtuff with my drawers, is a robe exactly 
e fitted to my ſhape, and reaching to my feet, with 
„ very long, trait, 1 ſleeves. Over this is the 
„ girdle, of about four fingers broad, which all that 
can afford it have entirely of diamonds cr other pre- 
„ cious ſtones; thoſe who will not be at that expence, 
have it of exquiſite embroidery on ſattin; but it muſt 
be faſtened before with a claſp of diamonds. The 
curdee with a looſe robe they throw off or put on, ac- 
cording to the weather, being a rich brocade, (mine 
is green and gold) either lined with ermine or fables 
the fleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The 
head-dreſs is compoſed of a cap, called talpoc, which 
is in winter of fine velvet, embroidered with pearl or 
diamonds; and in ſummer of a light ſhining filver 
ſtuff. This is fixed on one fide of the head, hang- 
ing a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and bound 
on either with a circle of diamonds, (as J have ſeen 
ſeveral) or a rich embroidered handkerchief. On the 
other ſide of the head the hair is laid flat; and here 
the Jadies are at liberty to ſhew their fancies ; ſome 
putting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, 
and, in ſhort, what they pleaſe; but the moſt general 
fathion is, a large bouquet of jewels, made like natu- 
ral flowers, that is, the buds of pearls, the roſes of 
different coloured rubies, the jeſſamines of diamonds, 
the jonquils of topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled 
it is hard to imagine any thing of that kind ſo beautiful. 
The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided into 
treſſes, braided with pearl of ribbon, which is always 
in great quantity.” | 

The ſame admirable writer obſerves, that the Turkiþh 
ladies do not commit one fin the leſs for not being 
Chriſtians, and that they are far from wanting the liber- 
ty ours enjoy. No woman, let her rank be what it 
will, is permitted to go into the ſtreets without two 
murlins, one that hides the whole dreſs of their head, and 
hangs half way down her back, and anowher that covers 
her face all but her eyes. Their ſhapes are alſo entirely 
concealed by a ferigee, which no woman of any condition 
appears without; this has long ſleeves that reach to their 
fingers ends, and wraps round them like a riding-hood. 
This in ſummer is of plain ſilk, or ſtuff, and in winter 
of cloth, By this means they are fo diſguiſed, that the 
greateſt lady cannot be diſtinguſhed from her ſlave; and 
it is impoſſible for the moſt jealous huſband to know his 
wife when he meets her, and no man dare touch or fol- 
low a woman in the ſtreet. 

Their thus appearing in maſquerade, affords them the 
liberty of following their inclinations without danger of 
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ing an appointment for the lover to meet them at a Jew's 
ſhop, where the moſt valuable goods are to be purchaſed. 
The great ladies ſeldom let their gallants know who 
they are; and it is ſo difficult to diſcover them, that 
they can ſeldom gueſs the 1 name with whom they 
have correſponded above half a year together. Hence 
che number of faithful wives is perhaps ſmall, ſince they 
have nothing to fear from the indiſcretion of a lover. 
The Turkiſh women, the above ingenious lady ob- 
ſerves, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, are perhaps more free than any other in the uni- 
verſe, and are the only women in the world that lead a 
life of uninterrupted pleaſure, exempt from cares ; their 
whole time is ſpent in viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable 
amuſement of {pending money, and inventing new me- 
thods of adorning their perſons. 
thought mad that exacted any degree of ceconomy from 
his wife, whoſe expences are only limited by her fancy. 
'Tis his buſineſs to get money, and hers to ſpend it ; and 
this prerogative extends to the meaneſt of the ſex. In- 
deed theſe have no places of reſort but the bagnios, and 
there can only be ſeen by their own ſex ; however, they 
are fond of dreſs, and take great pleaſure in frequent- 
ing the baths. | : 
Thoſe Turks who are not afraid of ſhewing that they 
are rich live well, and are far from being ſo abſtemious 
as many people imagine, As ſoon as they riſe in the 
morning they breakfaſt on fried eggs, honey, cheeſe, 
leban, &c. At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon in 
winter, and rather earlier in ſummer, they dine. They 
have a round table, which, as well as their diſhes, is 
made either of copper tinned, or, for perſons of high 
rank, of ſilver. This is placed upon a ſtool about twelve 
or fourteen inches high, and a round piece of cloth is 
ſpread under the table, upon a carpet, to prevent its 
being ſoiled. A long piece of filk is laid round to cover 
the knees of thoſe who fit at the table, which has no 
covering but the victuais. Sallads, pickles, ſmall ba- 
ſons of leban, bread, and ſpoons, are placed in order 
round the edge, and the middle of the table 1s for the 
diſhes, which, among the great, are brought in one by 
one; and, after each has ate a little, they are changed. 
Their fingers, as in other parts of the Eaſt, ſerve for 
knives and forks; but for liquids they make uſe of 
ſpoons made of wood, horn, or tortoiſe-ſhell ; for gold 
or ſilver they are not permitted to uſe by their re- 
ligion. | 
Their uſual bread is of wheat - flour not well ferment- 
ed, made into thin flat cakes ill baked, and for the moſt 
part ate ſoon after it comes out of the oven; beſides 
theſe there are a variety of ruſks and biſcuits, moſt of 
them ſtrewed over the top with the ſeeds of ſeſamum, 
or fennel flour. The firſt diſh is generally a kind of 
broth, or ſoup, and the laſt pillaw. The intermediate 
diſhes, which are frequently numerous, conſiſt of mut- 
ton cut into ſmall pieces, roaſted or ſtewed with herbs, 
ſtewed fowls, pigeons, or other birds, which are com- 
monly ſtuffed with rice and ſpices. A whole lamb 
ſtuffed with rice, almonds, raiſins, piſtachos, &c. and 
ſtewed, is a favourite diſh, Paſtry, both with meat and 
of the ſweet or fruit kind, they would make very well, 
if the badneſs of their butter did not in moſt places 
ſpoil it. A large pillaw, with a diſh of ſweet ſtarch, 
which they ſometimes eat with it, comes laſt, except a 
very thin ſyrup, with dried apricots, raiſins, piſtachos, 
flices of apples, pears, or the like, ſwimming in it; of 
of this each perſon takes a large ſpoonful, with ſpoons 
brought in with it on purpoſe ; and thus finiſhes the 
repaſt. 
Water is their liquor at table, and after dinner they 
drink coffee. Moſt of their diſhes are greaſy either with 
fat or butter, and pretty high ſeaſoned with falt and 
ſpices ; many of them are made ſour with verjuice, 
pomegranate, or lemon juice; and onions and garlic 
frequently complete the ſeaſoning. 
"The lady Wortley Montague ſays, that, for the firſt 
week, their cookery pleaſed her extremely ; but then 
growing weary of their table, ſhe deſired her cook might 
add a diſh or two after our manner; but, at the ſame 
time, acknowledges, that this might be owing to cuſtom, 
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A huſband would be 
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had never taſted of either, would prefer their cookery 
to ours. 

The Turks ſup at about five o'clock in the winter, 
and fix in the ſummer, in much the fame manner as 
they dine; and in winter they frequently viſit each other 
and ſit up late, when they have a collation of ſeveral 
ſweet diſhes. Beſides dinner and ſupper, they frequently 
eat, within the compaſs of the day, ſeveral torts of fruit, 
according to the ſeaſon. 

The common people have not this variety. Bread, 
dibbs, leban, butter, rice, and a very little mutton, 
are their principal food in the winter; as rice-bread, 
cheeſe; and fruits are in the ſummer. Their principal 
meal is in the evening, when they return home from 
performing the buſineſs of the day. 

Though wine and ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be only drank 
by the irreligious and licentious, yet their number is 
more than one would imagine from their appearance; 
for as theſe liquors are prohibited by their religion, they 
are commonly drank in ſecret at their gardens, or private- 
ly in the night ; and whenever they can come at liquor, 
if they once begin, they generally drink to great exceſs. 
There are, however, others who drink wine with mo-. 
deration, and ſay in excuſe, that all the creatures of 
God are good and deſigned for the uſe of man; how- 
ever, that the prohibition of wine was an act of wiſdom, 
and deſigned for the common people, among whom it 
would be the ſource of infinite diſorders : but that the 
prophet never intended to reſtrain thoſe that knew how 
to uſe it with diſcretion ; nevertheleſs, ſcandal ought to 
be avoided, and therefore they never drink it in public. 
This indeed is the general way of thinking among the 
ſenſible part of the people, very few of whom make 
any ſcruple of drinking wine that are able to afford 
it. 

Coffee made very ſtrong, without milk or ſugar, is 4 
refreſhment highly eſteemed by every body; and a diſh 
of it, preceded by a little wet ſweet-meat, which fre- 
quently conſiſts of conſerve of red rof:s, ſharpened with 
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lemon juice, and a pipe of tobacco, is the uſual enter- 


tainment at a viſit; but if they chooſe to uſe leſs cere- 
mony, they omit the ſweet-meat. When the Turks 
wing ſhew an extraordinary degree of reſpect, they alſo 
preſent ſnerbet; ſprinkle roſe or other ſweet- ſcented wa- 
ter; and perfume their viſitor with the ſmoke of the wood 
of aloes, which is brought in a cenſer, and generally ſerves 
for an intimation that it is time for the 23 to take 
his leave. | * 
This is thought an entertainment ſufficient for an 
perſon, let his rank be ever ſo great; and if it be a viſit 
of ceremony from a baſha, or other perſon in power; 
a fine horſe, ſometimes with furniture, or ſome other 


valuable preſent, is made him at his departure. 


After mentioning the entertainments of the Turks, it 
cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that though we are apt to 
eſteem theſe people as no better than barbarians, yet 
politeneſs and hoſpitality are their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic. On a traveller's addreſſing the governor of 
a province for his protection, and making him, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Faſt, a * preſent, a 
pipe, coffee, ſweet- meats, and perfume, are ſucceſſively 
preſented ; and he will tell him, that the land he com- 
mands, and all that is in it, are at his ſervice. * In 
no inftances, ſays the ingenious Mr. Wood, do the 
oriental manners ſhew theſe people in ſo amiable a a 
light, as in their diſcharge of the duties of hoſpita- 
„ lity : the ſeverities of Eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed 
been always ſoftened by this virtue, which fo happily 
< flouriſhes moſt where it is molt wanted. The great 
< forget the influence of power to the ſtranger under 
their roof, and only preſerve a dignity ſo tempered by 
« humanity, that it ſolely commands that grateful re- 
„ ſpect which is otherwiſe ſcarce known in a country 

where inferiors are oftener taught to fear than to love. 
But avarice, he adds, is as much an Eaftern vice as 
hoſpitality is an Eaſtern virtue. The moſt fordid in- 
ſtances among the former we found among the great, 
and thoſe in public employments, while we expe- 
rienced extraordinary inſtances of generoſity in private 
life. We would therefore be cautious of charging 
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and that ſhe was ready to believe that an Indian, who | 


< to the character of a people, what this government 
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ſeems to require: for amidſt the uninterrupted ſeries 
of ſhameleſs venality, which regulates the diſcharge 
of every private duty, from the prime vizier down- 
wards, and which, in the true ſpirit of deſpotiſm, 
ſtops only at the wretch who is too low to make re- 
prifals ; every ſubaltern in power muſt ſubmit to that 
portion of the common proſtitution which belongs to 
his rank, and which therefore ſeems rather the vice 
&« of the office than of the man.” 

But, notwithſtanding the general charaQer of polite- 
neſs, courteſy, and hoſpitality, by which the great are 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, the Mahometans, in private life, 
aſſume a ſuperiority over all who are of a different faith, 
which is beſt perceived by thoſe who dwell for a con- 
ſiderable time among them. This generally increaſes 
among the people in proportion to their vicinity to 
Mecca : thus the inhabitants of Aleppo have a much 
greater ſhare of it than Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
other places at a farther diſtance, though it greatly de- 
clines ; and, even in Syria, ſeveral baſhas have conferred 
many public honours on the Europeans, that would for- 
merly have cauſed great popular diſcontent. Among 
the common people an affected gravity, with ſome ſhare 
of diſſimulation, is too much their characteriſtic. And 
though they are much addicted to quarrelling and abu- 
five language, none are leſs guilty of fighting. How- 
ever, though they are ſo prone to anger on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, no people upon earth can be more 
calm when it is for their intereſt : yet there are people 
who deſerve a much better character, for ſome of them 
are poſicfled of the utmoſt honour and integrity. 


SECT; K 

Of the Amuſements and Diverſions of the Turks ;, particularly 
their Smoating, their taking Opium, their Riding, Sleeping, 
and Games. Their Dancing, Mreſtling, and Muſic. 


HE men ſmoak tobacco to great exceſs, as do many 
of the women ; and the labourers, or handicraft 
tradeſmen, have generally a pipe in their mouths, if they 
are able to be at the expence. Theſe pipes are made of 
the twig of the cherry-tree or roſe-buſh, bored for that 
purpoſe ; and thoſe of ſuperior rank are five or fix feet 
long, and adorned with filver. The bowl is of 22 
and often changed, though the pipes themſelves laſt for 
years. Many in affluent circumſtances adopt the Perſian 
manner of ſmoaking with the caalean already deſcribed. 
They uſe the Perſian tobacco, which has an agreeable 
flavour, with this inſtrument, and what is ſmoked this 
way, is ſaid to be attended with this advantage, that 
neither the taſte nor ſmell of it remain after waſhing 
the mouth. | 

The practice of taking opium is not ſo general in 
Turky as is commonly imagined, few uſing themſelves 
to it, By the debauchee, it is taken in various elec- 
tuaries, or confections, in which it is mixed with aro- 
watics ; and ſome uſe it pure. The conſequences that 
reſult from this ill habit are the perſon's looking old and 
beſotted, like thoſe who in Europe have ruined their 
conſtitutions by hard drinking. And though they are 
ſeldom carried off by dropſies, or thoſe other diteaſes 
that are the uſual N of an habit of drunkenneſs, 
they ſeldom live to old age; but, having firſt loſt their 
memory, and moſt of their intellectual faculties, decline 
like thoſe who ſink under the weight of years. 

The Turks have no notion of the benefit of exerciſe, 
either for the preſervation of health, or curing of diſeaſes; 
and laugh at the Franks or European Chriſtians for tak- 
ing a walk, eſteeming it ridiculous to walk merely for 
the ſake of amuſement. Indeed, it is with reluctance 
that they uſe much exerciſe, either for buſineſs or plea- | 
ſure. To walk or ride to their gardens, where they are | 
ſituated at a ſmall diſtance, once or twice a week at the 
proper ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them care to do. 
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It is ſurpriſing to ſce with what dexterity they manage 
their horſes upon theſe occaſions, ſo as to avoid running 
againſt each other when numbers are galloping ſeemingly 
in the greateſt diforder. This, however, is but ſeldom 
practiſed, the greateſt part of their time being ſpent in 
the indolent indulgence of lolling on their divans. 

As the Turks in moſt parts of their Aſiatic dominion 
have no coaches, perſons of rank ride on horſeback, and 
in the cities have a number of ſervants walking before 
them, according to their rank, which, though it may be 
leſs convenient in bad weather, has a more manly, if not 
a grander appearance, than our ſedans and coaches. The 
ladies of the greateſt diſtinction are obliged to walk on 
foot, if they go only a moderate diſtance ; but in jour- 
nies, the women of rank are carried by mules in a litter 
cloſe covered up, and thoſe of inferior circumſtances 
are generally ſtowed one on each fide of a mule in a 
kind of covered cradle, 

Moſt of the natives go early to bed, and riſe betimes 
in the morning. They ſleep in their drawers, and at 
leaſt in one or two — Ges : and ſome of them in win- 
ter in their furs. Their beds only conſiſt of a matraſg 
laid on the floor and over it a ſheet, and in wintcr a 
carpet or ſome other woollen covering, the other ſheet 
being ſcwed to the quilt, which is thrown over them. 
A divan-cuſhion often ſerves them for a pillow and bol- 
iter; but ſome have a bolſter and pillow like ours. 
When the time of repoſe approaches they ſeat themſelves 
on this matraſs, and ſmoke till they find themſelves 
ſleepy, then lying down they leave their ſervants to cover 
them when aſleep; and many of the people of rank are 
lulled to reſt by ſoft muſic, or ſtories told out of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, or fome other book of 
the ſame kind. It they happen to awake in the night 
they fit up, fill their pipe, have a diſh of coffee made, 
and ſometimes in the long winter-nights eat ſome of their 
ſweet paſtry, and thus fit till they drop aſleep again. In 
the ſouthern provinces their beds are made in ſummer in 
their court-yard, or on the houſe-top ; and in the winter 
they chooſe for their bed-chamber the ſmalleft room on 
the ground-floor. They have always a lamp burning, 
and when the weather is cold have frequently one or two 
pans of charcoal, which is ſometimes of il] conſequence 
even to them, and would ſuffocate ſuch as had never been 
accuſtomed to it. 

Their principal amuſements within doors are playing 
at cheſs, at which they are very expert, and a kind of 
back-gammon, both borrowed from the Perſians : their 
other diverſions are playing at draughts, mankala, tabu- 
duc, and the play of the ring, as they term it, with 
which the great frequently amuſe themſelves in the winter 
evenings. This diverſion conſiſts in gueſſing under what 
coffee · cup a ring is hid, out of a number of cups placed 
on a large ſalver. Several engage in this play on each 
fide, and thoſe who win have the privilege of blacking 
the faces of thoſe who loſe, or of putting fools caps on 
their heads, and obliging them to ſtand before them, 
while they ſing extempore ſongs in their own praiſe, 
and in derifion of the loſers. But they treat none in this 
manner but their ſervants, or their inferiors, ſome of 
whom, eſpecially if they have any turn for butfoonery, 
are always of the party. Theſe games are only uſed by 
the Turks for amuſement for they never play for money, 
though they will ſometimes go b far as to play for an 
entertainment. 

Dancing is far from being reckoned an accompliſh- 
ment among people of faſhion, and is ſcarce ever prac- 
tiſed among any of the vulgar, except ſuch as make a 
trade of it. Their dexterity conſiſts leſs in their agility, 
than in the motion of their arms and body ; putting 
themſelves indifferent attitudes, and uſing geſtures which, 
particularly among the female dancers, are none of the 
molt decent. | 

Wreſtling is alſo ſometimes a part of theig entertain- 
ment at their feſtivals. The wreſtlers anoint their naked 
bodies, and have nothing on but a pair of breeches. At 


We muit, however, excep people of rank, who, | their entrance they ſtrut and boaſt ſo much that people 


though they are not fond of walking, are very active 
on horſeback, and in throwing the jareed, a ſhort ſtaff, 
which they dart very dexterouſly on horſeback ; and a 
mock- fight with this weapon is a common entertainment. | 


might expect great matters from them ; but they greatly 
fail in the performance. Among their amuſements they 
have likewiſe buffoons, who conſtantly attend all merry- 
makings, in order to keep up the mirth of the . 
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The muſic of this country conſiſts of two forts, one 
for the field and the other for the chamber. The firſt 
is performed before the baſhas and the other great mili- 
tary officers, and is alſo uſed in their garriſons. It con- 
{0 of trumpets, cymbals, hautboys, ſhorter but ſhriller 
than ours, and large drums, the upper head of which is 
heat upon with a heavy drum-ſtick, and the lower with 
a (mall ſwitch. Beſides theſe they have ſmall drums, 
which are beat after the manner of our kettle-drums ; 
this muſic has a pretty good effect at a diſtance, 

Their chamber muſic conſiſts of a guittar, an Arab 
addle, a dulcimer, the derviſes flute, which is blown 
in a very particular manner, a couple of ſmall drums, 
and the diff. This laſt inſtrument chiefly ſerves to beat 
time to the voice, which is frequently the worſt of all 
their muſic ; for many of them bellow ſo hideouſly, as 
to ſpoil what would be otherwiſe harmonious. This diff 
is a hoop, over which a piece of parchment is extended, 
and ſorgetimes pieces of braſs are fixed in it to make a 


jingling. It is beat with the fingers, and is the true 


tympanum of the antients, as is evident from its figure 
in ſeveral relievos repreſenting the rites of Cybele and 
the orgies of Bacchus. They have likewiſe a kind of 
flute, which reſembles the antient ſyrinx; but as few 
can play upon it, it is not much uſed. Beſides theſe 
inſtruments they have a kind of bagpipe, which many 
idle fellows play upon in the ſtreets of Aleppo, in order 
to obtain money from the paſſengers. 

The Turks are acquainted with the different mea- 
ſures uſed in muſic, and have names for them; but, 
being unacquainted with the method of writing muſic 
by notes, they are obliged to learn entirely by the ear; 
however, when ſeveral perſons play together, they keep 
exact time, all playing the ſame, for they have neither 
baſs nor any other parts in muſic. | 

Some authors have ſaid, that the Turks have no 
muſic but what is ſhocking to the ear ; but they pro- 
bably never heard any but what is played in the — 
and, as an ingenious lady whom we have already quoted 
obſerves, their account is juſt as reaſonable as if a fo- 
reigner ſhould take his ideas of Engliſh muſic from the 
bladder and ſtring, or the marrow- bones and cleavers. 


Their muſic is indeed extremely pathetic, and many of 
the women have fine voices. 


SECT. N. 


Of the Bagnios; the Manner in which the Men are waſhed ; 
with an Account how the Wamen ſpend their Time there : of 
the Introduction of a Bride, and the Manner in which a 
Moaman is treated after her Lying in. Of Coffee- Houſes, 
and the Dwelling- Houſes of the Turks in general. 


| br all the great towns are a number of public bagnios, 
frequented by people of all fects and conditions, 
except thoſe of a very diſtinguiſhed rank, who have ge- 
nerally baths in their own houſes. On entering a bagnio 
you come into a large lofty room, in the midit of which 
is uſually a fountain with a baſon. This apartment is 
lurrounded with ſophas, and here the people dreſs and 
undreſs ; the air not being influenced by the heat of the 
bath, except juſt at the door, which opens into a ſmall 
room that is pretty warm, and from thence into a 
larger that is very hot. About the ſides of theſe two 
rooms are uſually placed round ſtone- baſons, about two 
feet and a half in diameter, with two cocks, one of hot 
and the other of cold water, ſo that it may be tempered 
at pleaſure ; and there are copper-bowls for pouring it 
upon the body. In the corners of the inner room are 
imall retiring places, in one of which is frequently a 
ciſtern of warm water, about four feet deep, and large 
enough for bathing the whole body. All theſe rooms 
are covered with domes, and the inner receive their light 
from ſmall openings in the dome covered with glaſs. A 
few bagnios are ſolely for the uſe of the men; others 
are appointed for the women only: yet molt of them 
admit both ſexes, that is the men in the morning, and 
the women in the afternoon. ; | 

Vhen a man enters the hot room he firſt applies the 
ewa, a medicine for taking oft the hair from the pubis 
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and arm-pits; this remains till the hair is quite loote, 
and then is wathed clean away with great care. After 
this one of the ſervants of the bagnio begins with cha- 
fing or kneading violently, firſt the tops of the ſhoul- 
ders, and then by degrees the whole body. On his com- 
ing to the hands he pulls the joints of the fingers ſo as 
to make each crack ſeparately ; then laying the perſon 
on his back, with his arms acroſs his breaſt, he raiſes 
him forcibly by the back part of the neck, making the 
greatelt part of the vertebræ crack. Then having chafed 
the back a little more, he throws a quantity of warm 
water over the whole body, and rubs him kard with a 
bag of coarſe cloth drawn over his hand. He is next 
rubbed over with a ſoap lather, and this being waſhed 
clean off, the perſon puts one towel round his middle, 
another round his head, and a third perhays over his 
ſhoulders; then returning to the great room, he generally 
ſmokes a pipe, drinks coffee, and perhaps eats ſome 
fruit before he drefles. 

The reader cannot fail of being highly pleaſed at ſee- 
ing here an account of the manner in which the ladies 
ſpend their time at the bagnios, extracted from the only 
author capable of giving him information. The right 
honourable lady, from whoſe letters we have already 
borrowed ſome curious particulars, entered one of the 
public baths at the city of Sophia, in her way to 
Adrianople: ſhe was then in her travelling habit, which 
was a riding-drels; and though this mutt appear very 
extraordinary to the Turkiſh ladies, none of them ſhew- 
ed the leaſt ſurprize, but received her with all the oblig- 
ing civility poſſible : and the noble writer obſerves, that 

e Is acquainted with no European court where the 
ladies would have behaved in fo polite a manner to ſuch 
a ſtranger. There were ahout two hundred women, 
and yet none of thoſe diſdainful ſmiles and ſatyrical 
whiſpers that never fail in our aſſemblies, when any 
body appears that is not exactly dreſſed in the fathion. 
They only repeated over and over, Uzelle, pet uzelle, 
Charming, very charming.” Round the room were 
two rows of ſophas covered with cuſhions and rich 
carpets, on which fat the ladies, and on the ſecond 
their ſlaves behind them, all in the ſtate of nature, 
without any — or defect concealed ; yet there did 
not appear the leaſt wanton ſmile, or immodeſt geſture. 


They walked and moved with the majeſtic grace with 


which Milton deſcribes our general mother. Many 
among them were as finely proportioned as ever any 
goddeſs was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or Titian, 
and moſt of their ſkins of a ſhining white, only adorn- 
ed by their beautiful hair, divided into many treſſes, 
hanging on their ſhoulders, braided. either with pearl or 
ribbon, perfectly reſembling the figures of the graces, 

This illuſtrious lady obſerves, that the was here con- 
vinced of the truth of a reflection that ſhe had often 
made, That were it the faſhion to go naked, the 
face would hardly be obſerved ;” for the ladies who 
had the moſt delicate ſkins, and fineſt ſhapes, had the 
greateſt ſhare of her admiration, though their faces were 
ſometimes leſs beautiful than thole of their companions. 
They were in different poſtures, ſome in converſation, 
ſome drinking coffee or ſherbet, others working, and 
many negligently lying on their cuſhions ; while their 
ſlaves, who were moſtly agreeable young women of a- 
bout ſeventeen or eighteen, were employed in braiding 
their hair in ſevcral pretty fancies. 

This, in ſhort, is the women's coffee-houſe, where 
all the news of the town is told. They uſually take 
this diverſion once a week, and ſtay there at leaſt four 
or five hours ; but it is ſurpriſing they do not get cold 
by immediately coming out of the hot-bath into the coo! 
room. It mult not be omitted, that it is death for any 
man to get admiſſion to thoſe bagnios when the ladies 
are there. 

We ſhall now give the reader a deſcription of the re- 
ception of a Turkiſh bride, from another of the letters 
of the ſame noble and learned lady. The ceremonies 
obſerved on that occaſion, ſhe ſays, made her recollect 
the epithalamium of Helen by Theocritus. All the fe- 
male friends, relations, and acquaintance of the two 


families newly allied meet at the bagnio, and others go« 


ing out of curioſity, there were ncar two hundred wo— 
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men preſent. Thoſe that were or had been married 
placed themſelves round the rooms, on the marble ſo- 
phas; but the virgins haſtily threw off their cloaths, 
and appeared without other ornament or covering than 
their own long hair, braided with pearl or ribbon. Two 
of them met the bride at the door, conducted by her 
mother and another grave relation. She was a beauti- 
ful maid of about ſeventeen, very richly dreſſed and 
ſhining with jewels, but was 28 reduced to the 
ſtate of nature. Two others filled filver gilt cenſers 
with perfume, and began the proceſſion, the reſt fol- 
lowing in pairs to the number of thirty. The leaders 
ſung an epithalamium, anſwered by the others in cho- 
rus, and the two laſt led the fair bride, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, with a charming affectation of modeſty, 
In this order they marched round the three Jarge rooms 
of the bagnio. Tis not eaſy, ſays our author, to re- 
preſent the beauty of this ſight, moſt of them being 
well a and white ſkinned ; all of them per- 
fectly ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent uſe of 
bathing. 

The bride was then led to every matron round the 
rooms, and by each was ſaluted with a compliment and 
a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces of ſtutf, 
handkerchiefs, or little galantries of that nature, which 
ſhe thanked them for by kiſſing their hands. | 

Dr. Ruſſel, who for a long time practiſed phyſic at 
Aleppo, obſerves, that the firſt time a woman of the 
country, whether Chriſtian, Turk, or Jew, goes to the 
bagnio aſter child-bearing, ſhe is ſeated in one of the 
waſhing-places of the inner room, and the midwife rubs 
her over with a compoſition of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
and other ſpices made into a kind of electuary with 
honey. In this manner ſhe fits for ſome time, while 
the other women expreſs their joy by ſinging. The 
lady is afterwards waſhed clean, and this finithes the 
ceremony. This they imagine is very ſtrengthening, 
and prevents many diſorders which would otherwiſe in- 
ſue after delivery; and they likewiſe uſe it after re- 
covering from any ſevere fit of illneſs, 

In the great towns are coffee-houſes for the men; 
but they are generally frequented by none but the vul- 
gar. The maſter uſually provides for the entertainment 
of his cuſtomers a concert of muſic, a ſtory-teller, and 
particularly at the feaſt of Ramadan an obſcene kind of 
puppet- ſhew ; and ſometimes tumblers and jugglers. 

The Turkiſh houſes are, in general, compoſed of 
apartments on each of the ſides of a ſquare court all of 
ſtone, where it can be conveniently had ; but in many 
places they are only built of wood. Theſe ſtructures 
conſiſt of a ground floor, which is generally arched, and 
an upper ſtory flat on the top, and either terraced with 
hard plaſter, or paved with ſtone. The ceilings are of 
wood neatly painted, and ſometimes gilded, as are like- 
wiſe the pannels of ſome of their rooms, the cupboard 
doors, of which they have a great number, and the win- 
dow ſhutters, which taken together have a very agreea- 
ble effect. Over the doors and windows within the 
houſes of the Turks are inſcribed moral paſſages out of 
the Koran, cr verſes either of their own compoſing, or 
taken from ſome of their moſt celebrated poets. 

The court formed by the four ſides of the houſes is 
neatly paved, and has generally a baſon with a foun- 
tain in the middle, and on one or both ſides is a ſmall 
ſpot left unpaved for a kind of garden, which frequent- 
ly does not exceed two or three 2 ſquare. The ver- 
dure here produced, with the addition of flowers in pots, 
and the fountain playing, would be a very agreeable 
ſight to the paſſenger were there openings to the ſtreet 
through which theſe might be ſeen; but they are intirely 
ſhut up with double doors, ſo contrived, as that when 
opened, none can look into the inner court, and there 
are no windows to the ſtreet, except a few in the upper 
rooms, ſo that nothing is perceived but dead walls, which 
give the ſtreets in all the Turkiſh towns a very diſa- 
greeable appearance to the Europeans. 
houſes of people of diſtinguiſhed rank haze an arched al- 
cove within this court, open to the north and oppoſite 
to the fountain. This alcove has its pavement raiſed 
about a foot and a halt above that of the yard to ſerve 
for a divan, Between it and the fountain the pavement 
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is generally formed of Moſaic work of various coloured 
marble, as is alſo the floor of a large hall, which ha; , 
a cupola roof, and frequently a fountain in the middle, 
or at one end. ; 


SECT. . 
Of the Learning of the Turks, and their little S in H 
Sciences. 
23 HE Turks are extremely ignorant with reſpect to 
all kinds of literature: many baſhas, farmers ot 
the cuſtoms, and confiderable merchants, can neither 
read nor write; their youth are, however, now better 
taught than formerly, though their education ſeldom 
extends farther than reading the Turkiſh language, and 
a little of the Koran, and writing a common letter, ex- 
cept thoſe who are bred to divinity and the law, which 
are here cloſely allied ; and the profeſſors of both gene- 
rally pretend to have likewiſe ſome kill in phyſic. A 
tew of the Turks underſtand aſtronomy, fo far as to be 
able to calculate the time of an eclipſe ; but the number 
of theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as ex- 
traordinary perſons. However, there are great numbers 
who pretend to underſtand judicial aftrology, in which 
the Turks have great faith, 
They have a conſiderable number of colleges, but 
little is taught in them: for as they are (requently erect- 
ed by the founders, partly as an atonement for the acts 
of oppreſſion by which they obtained their wealth, and 
partly to ſecure ſome of it to their deſcendants, whom 
they appoint curators of theſe endowments, thuſe fre- 
quently apply to their own private uſe what ſcemed in- 
tended for the benefit of the public, and the ſchool ſoon 
runs to decay. Several of theſe have a library; and a 
few private men among the learned have ſome books, 
but they ſeldom make much ufe of them. 

The Turks believe in predeſtination, and yet are per- 

ſuaded that as God has afflicted nadtiad with dif- 
eaſes, he has alſo ſent them remedics proper for their 
recovery, and therefore thoſe who practiſe phyſic are ve- 
ry numerous, and well efteemed, 
The doctrine of predeſtination has, however, ſuch an 
effect, that during the plague, which ſometimes raves 
very violently, the markets are all open, and there is 
as great a plenty of proviſions as at any other time. The 
ſtreets, though not quite ſo much crowded, are pretty 
full of people; and the generality of the Turks viſit 
the fick, and attend their funcrals as at other times. 

Their phyſicians are native Chriſtians, and a few 
Jews; for the Turks ſeldom make this their profeſſion. 
However, moſt of the phyſicians of this country arc 
egregiouſly ignorant; for they have no colleges, in 
which any branch of phyſic is taught, and as the diſſec- 
tion of human bodies is not allowed, and that of brutes 
is never thought of, they have a very imperfect idea of 
the ſituation of the parts, or their diſtinct offices. 
They are allo totally ignorant of the uſe of chemiſtry 
in medicine, | 

'They have the works of ſome of the Arabian writers, 
particularly Ebenſina, whoſe authority is indiſputable 
with them. They have alſo ſome tranſlations of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Dioſcorides, and a few other Greck 
writers ; but their copies are generally very incorrect. 
Hence the ſtate of phyſic in this country, as well as 
every other ſcience, is at a very low ebb, and far trom 
being in a way of improvement. 


SECT. VL 
Of their Marriages and Funerals. 


HE tender paſſion of love can here have very little 

ſhare in promoting matrimony. Moſt of the wo⸗ 

men are married from the age of fourteen to eightecn, 

and often fooncr ; but the young folks never tee ohe 
another till the ceremony 1$ . rn 6 

The marriages of the Turks, as among other eaſtern 


nations, are uſually brought about by the lad 4 
mOornc.. 


A 8 
mothers, in order to find a proper wife for their ſons, 
take all opportunities of introducing themſelves into 
company where they expect to ſee young women who 
ate diſengaged, and when they meet with one they think 
will be agreeable, make the propoſal to her mother. 
Upon this the girl's family enquire into the character 
and circumſtances of the young man, and if affairs are 
likely to be adjuſted, his father makes a formal demand 
of her, the price is fixed that the man is to pay for her, 
and a licence 1s procured from the cady for their mar- 
riage. Each of the young folks then appoint a proxy, 
who meet the imaum and ſeveral of the male relations, 
and after examining witneſſes, to prove that thoſe proxies 
are regularly appointed, he aſks the one if he be willing 
to purchaſe the bride for ſuch a ſum of money, and the 
other if he be ſatisfied with the ſum z when, being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he joins their hands, and the 
money being paid, the bargain is concluded with a prayer 
out of the Koran. | 
After this, the bridegroom may take home his bride 
whenever he thinks proper, and the day being fixed, he 
ſends to let her family know it. The money he paid 
for her is laid out in furniture for one chamber, with 
cloaths, jewels, and other ornaments for the bride, whoſe 
father makes ſome addition, according to his circum- 
ſtances, and all are ſent with great pomp to the bride- 
room's houſe three days before the wedding. He at 
the ſame time invites all his friends and acquaintance, 
and if a man in power, many others; for all who are in- 
vited ſend preſents whether they go or not : and a kind 
of open houſe is kept for ſeveral days preceding the wed- 
ding, On the day appointed, the women go from the 
bridegroom's houſe, and bring home the bride, accompa- 
nied by her mother, and other female relations, when 
each ſex makes merry in ſeparate apartments till night. 
The men, having dreſſed the bridegroom, introduce him 
to the door of the women's apartment, where his own 
female relations meet him, and proceed ſinging and 
dancing before him to the ſtairs foot of the bride's apart- 
ment, when ſhe is brought half way down ſtairs to re- 
ccive him, veiled with a piece of red * and he hav- 
ing conducted her up ſtairs, they are left to themſelves. 
Any woman that dies unmarried is thought to die in 
a ſtate of reprobation. To conhrm this belief, they ſay, 
that the end of the creation of woman is to encreaſe and 
multiply; and that ſhe is only properly employed in the 
works of her calling, when ſhe is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues 
that God expects from her: and indeed their way of 
life, which excludes them from all public commerce, 
does not permit them any other. Hence many of thoſe 
who are moſt ſuperſtitious, are no ſooner widows than 
they marry again as ſoon as they can, for fear of dyin 
in the wicked ſtate of an uſeleſs creature. But thoſe that 
like their liberty, and are not ſlaves to their religion, 
content themſelves with marrying when they are afraid 
of dying. This, ſays our author, is a piece of theo- 
logy, very different trom that which teaches nothing to 
be more acceptable to God than a vow of perpetual 
virginity. | 
Among the Turks it is agreater diſgrace to be married 
and not fruitful, than it is with us tor a woman to be 
frunful before marriage. They have a notion that 
whenever a woman leaves off bringing forth children, 
ſhe is too old for it, whatever her tace ſays to the con- 
trary, This opinion, ſays the ingenious lady, whole let- 
ters we have ſo often quoted, makes the women fo ready 
to make proofs of their youth, that not contenting them- 
ſelves with uſing the natural means, they fly to all forts 
of quackeries to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- 
bearing, and often kill themſelves by them. They are 
reſpected according to the number they produce, and 
therefore when they are with child, it is common for 
them to ſay, they hope God will be ſo merciful as to 
lend them two this time; and when I, the above lady 
adds, have aſked them ſometimes, how they expected to 
provide for ſuch a flock as they deſire ? they anſwer, 
that the plague will certainly kill halt of them ; which, 
indeed, generally happens, without much concern to 
the parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity of having 
brought them forth. What appears moſt wonderful, is, 
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the exemption they ſeem to enjoy from the curſe entail- 
ed on the reſt of the ſex: for the ladies ſee company on 
the day of their delivery, and at the fortnight's end re- 
turn viſits, ſet out in their jewels and new cloaths. 

The Turks keep their wives at home as much as they 
can; but the huſband, let him be ever ſo jealous, is ob- 
liged to ſufter them to go frequently to the bagnio; and 
Mondays and Tueſdays are a kind of licenſed days for 
their viſiting the tombs of their deceaſed relations, which 
affords them an opportunity of walking abroad in the 
gardens or fields. 

Upon the death of a Turk, the women immediately 
burſt forth into ſhrieks, which they continue till the 
body is interred, which is done as ſoon as poſſible. They 
hrit waſh the corpſe upon a large table, and having 
{topped all the natural paſſages with cotton, to prevent 
any moiſture oozing out, which would render the body 
unclean, they wrap it in a cotton cloth, and lay it in x 
kind of coffin nearly in the form uſed by us, only the 
lid riſes with a ledge in the middle, and at the head ſtands 
up a wooden battoon about a foot long, on which the 
proper head-dreſs of the deceaſed is placed if it be a 
man; but if it be a woman a head-dreſs is placed upon 
it flat on the top like a trencher, and over it is thrown. 
a handkerchief. The middle part of the pall has a ſmall 
piece of the old covering of ghe Holy-hou'e at Mecca ; 
but the reſt is of no particular tuft or colour, Upon 
the pall are laid ſome of the beſt cloaths which belong to 
the deceaſed. 

In carrying the corpſe to the grave a number of 
ſheiks with tattered banners walk frſt, then come the 
male friends, and after them the corpſe, carried with 
the head foremoſt upon men's ſhoulders. ] he bearers 
are often relieved, for on ſuch ſolemn occaſions my 
paſſenger thinks it meritorious to lend a helping hand. 
The neareſt male relations follow the body, and the 
women cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful! ſhrieks, while 
the men are all the way employed in ſinging prayers out 
of the Koran. In this order they proceed to a moſque, 
where the bier is ſet down in the court-yard, and a ſer- 


vice is ſaid by the imaum; after which the corpſe is car- 


ried in the {ame order to the burying-place, which is 
generally in the fields. 

The graves, which lie eaſt and weſt, are lined with 
ſtone, and the corpſe being taken from the bier is put 
in a poſture between fitting and lying on the right ſide, 
with the head to the e and the face towards 
Mecca. Some earth being placed behind the body to 
keep it ſteady, the grave is covered with long ſtones, 
which go acroſs and prevent the earth they throw over 
them from falling in upon the corpſe. The imaum 
throws on the firſt handful of earth, ſaying at the fame 
time the following words: * O man, from the earth 
thou wert at firſt created, and to the earth thou doſt 
* now return, This grave being the firſt ſtep in thy 
“ progreſs to the manſions of the other world, if in 
thy actions thou haſt been benevolent, thou art ab- 
“ ſolved by God: but if, on the contrary, thou haſt 
not been ſo, the mercy of God is greater than all 
things. But remember, what thou didſt believe in 
this world, That God is thy Lord, Mahomet thy 
prophet, and in all the prophets and apoſtles, 
and pardon is extenſive.” Every one preſent then 
throws on a handful of earth, ſaying, ** God be mer- 
ciful to the deceaſed.” At each end of the grave is ſet 
up a ſtone, upon which is commonly wrote fome prayer, 
and it is uſual to place a pillar with a carved turban ar 
the top of it at the head of the . and as their tur- 
bans, by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or pro- 
feſſion of the wearer, it is in a manner putting up the 
arms of the deceaſed. Theſe ſtones continue a lon 
time; for on no occaſion are they ever removed. The 
ſepulchres of particular families are railed in, and the 
burying-places take up a conſiderable ſpace round the 
cities. 

The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third, 
ſeventh, and fortieth days after the interment; and alſo 
that day twelvemonth after the perſon's deceaſe, and on 
euch of thoſe days a quantity of proviſions is dreſſed and 
given to the poor. Every Monday or Tueſday the wo- 
men dreſs the tomb with flowers, or green leaves, and 
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with the appearance of the deepeſt grief frequently ex- 
poſtulate with the deceaſed on his unkindnels in leaving 
them when they did all in their power to render his life 
agroeavle, This, however, is much ccnſured by the 
men, who generally acquieſce with the greateſt patience 
in che loſs of their neareſt relations, and under every 
other misfortune behave with a firm and ſteady for- 
titude. 

The men wear no mourning; but the women dreſs 
in their graveſt coloured cloaths, and wear a head-drefs 
of a dark brick-duſt colour. Their jewels and all other 
ornaments are laid af. de for the ſpace of twelve months 
when they mourn for a huſband ; and fix months if it 
be for their father. Theſe periods are not, however, 
very ſtricily obſerved upon all occaſions 3 but before 
the widow con marry again, ſhe muſt mourn forty days, 
without leaving the houſe or ſpeaking to any perton more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary; and this prohibition extends 
even to her ncareſt relations. 


Ser. . 
Of the Religion of the Turks. 
\ A 7 E ſhall not here ener into a particular defcerip- 


tion of the doctrines of Mahometiſm, of which 
we have already given a pretty long account in treating 
of Perfin; and have there allo ſhewn in what the cit- 
ference betten the religion of the Perſians and the 
Turks principally conſiſts. Mahometilm is ſaid to be 
divided into as many ſccts as Chriſtianity, and the firſt 
inſtitution appears to be as much neglected and obſcured 
by imerpretations. A fondneſs for myſteries, and a love 
of novelties, as well as the different formation of the 
human mind, and the various lights in which ſubjects 
appear to the underſtanding, have been there, as well 
as among us, the ſource of the wideſt differences in re- 
ligion; and the Turks behave with as much zeal in the 
ſupport of their opinions as the Chriſtians in Europe, tho 


it has not been attended with all the dreadful effects 


which have been produced among the Chriſtians by a 
perſecuting ſpirit. The moſt prevailing opinion among 
the Turks at preſent is ſaid to be that of plain deiſm ; 
but there are none there who ſet up for wit, either by 
declaring that they believe there is no God, or by blaſ- 
pheming him, and treating with familiar contempt his 
ſacred name. 

Charity is enjoined inthe ſtrongeſt terms in the Koran, 
and the Turks are remarkable for acts of benevolence to 
the poor and the diſtreſſed, and are even careful to pre- 
vent the unfortunate being reduced to neceſſities. They 


repair highways, erect ciiterns of water for the conve- 


nience of travellers, build kanns or caravanſeras for their 
reception, and ſome devout people, it is ſaid, erect 
ſheds by the way-ſide, that the weary traveller may fit 
under the ſhade and take his refreſhment. In chap. iv. 
of the Koran are the following injunctions : „ Shew 
„ kindneſs to thy parents, to thy relations, to orphans, 


© to the poor; to thy neighbour who is related to thee, 


c and to thy neighbour who is a ftranger ; to thy fa- 
& miliar companion, to the traveller, and to the captive 
« whom thy right hand has taken: for God loveth not 
ce the proud, the vain-glorious, the covetous ; or thoſe 
« who beſtow their wealth in order to be ſeen of 
«© men.” 

They name their children as ſoon as they are born, 
when the father putting ſome grains of ſalt into their 


mouths, and lifting them on high, as dedicating them 


to God, he cries out, “ God grant my fon Solyman 


„that his holy name may be as ſavoury in thy mouth 
as this ſalt, and that he may preſerve thee from being 
% too much in love with the world.” As to the infants 
who die young before they are circumciſed, they believe 
they are ſaved by the circumciſion of their father. 

heir children are not circumcifed like thoſe of the 
Jews at eight days old, but at eleven or twelve, and 
ſometimes at fourteen or fifteen years of age, when they 
are able to make a profeſſion of their faith. On the day 
fixed for this ceremony, the boy is ſet on horſeback, and 
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conducted, with muſic, ahout the town; and on his re- 
turn is circumciſed in his tather's houſe. 

The imaum or prieſt makes a fhort exhortation, ang 
cauſes him to make his profeſſion of faith, by ſaying 
„ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
„ phet,” then orders the ſurgeon to place him upon x 
ſopha, and perform the operation. Iwo ſervants hold 
a cloth ſpread out before the child's face, and the ſur. 
geon having drawn the fore-ſkin as low as he can with. 
out prejudice, holds it with his pincers while he cuts jt 
with a razor; and ſhewing it to the aſſiſtants, cries, 
„God is great.“ The child cries out with pain; but 
every one comes to congratulate him on his being ad- 
mitted into the rank of a muſſulman, or believer ; and on 
this occaſion a feaſt is made for all the relations and 
friends, who are very merry, and ſpend their time in 
dancing and ſinging; and the next day thoſe who are in- 
vited make preſents to the child. Some are admitted to 
circumciſion at ſeven or eight years old; but this is on] 
upon extraordinary occaſions. In caſe of poverty it is 
uſual to ſtay till they are fourteen or fifteen; and then if 
the parents are unable to defray the expence, they wait 
till the lon of ſome rich perſon is circumciſed, on which 
occation the rich make preſents to the youths that are 
circumciſed with their ſons, and give liberal alms to 
their poor ncighbours, that by their prayers the divine 
grace may deicend upon their child and his family. 
Wien any renegado Chriſtian is circumciſed, two baſons 
are uſually carried after him, to gather the alms which 
the ſpectators freely give. Thoie who are uncircum- 
cited, whether Turkiſh children or Chriſtians, are not 
allowed to be preſent at their public prayers; and if 
they are taken in their moſques, they are liable to be 
impaled or burnt, 

We have already given an account of the faſt of 
Ramadam, which the Turks obſerve exactly in the ſame 
manner as the Perſians, and ſhall here deſcribe the feaſt 
of Bairam, which begins with the next new moon aſter 
that feaſt, and is publiſhed by firing of guns, bonkres, 
and other rejoicings. At this feaſt the houſes and ſhops 
are adorned with their fineſt hangings, tapeſtries, and 
ſophas. In the ſtreets are ſwings ornamented with feſ- 
toons, in which the people ſit and are toſſed in the air, 
while they are at the ſame time entertained with vocal 
and inftrumental muſic performed by perſons hired by 
the maſters of the ſwings. They have alſo fire-works ; 
and during the three days of this feſtival many women, 
who are in a manner conhned the reſt of the year, have 
liberty to walk abroad. At this time they forgive their 
enemies, and become reconciled to them; for they think 
they have made a bad Bairam, if they harbour the leaſt 
malice in their hearts againſt any perſon whatſoever, 
This is termed the Great Bairam, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Little Bairam, which they keep ſeventy days 
after. They have alſo ſeveral other feſtivals, on all 
which the ſteeples of the moſques are adorned with 
lamps placed in various figures. 

They regularly pray five times a day, and are obliged 
to waſh before their prayers and every time they caſe 
nature. As they eat chiefly with their fingers, they are 
likewiſe under the neceſſity of waſhing after every meal, 
and the more cleanly alſo do it before meals. Beſides, 
every time they cohabit with their women, they mult 
go to the bagnio before they can ſay their prayers ; thus 
they are almoſt all day long dabbling in water. 

By the Mahometan law a man may divorce his wife 
twice, and if he afterwards repents, he may lawfully 
take her again; but Mahomet, to prevent his followers 
from divorcing their wives upon every ſlight occaſion, 
or merely from an inconſtant humour, ordained, that 
if any man divorces his wife a third time, it is not law- 
ful for him to take her again, till ſhe has been mar- 
ried and bedded by another, and divorced from that 
huſband. This precaution has ſuch an effect, that the 
Turks ſeldom divorce their wives; and ſcarce any who 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour will take a wife again on 
this laft condition. 

There are a few monaſteries of derviſes, whoſe devo- 
tions and religious acts are performed in a very whimit- 


cal manner, Theſe fellows are permitted to 8 
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but have an odd habit, which only conſiſts of a piece of 
coarſe white cloth, or a looſe frock, wrapped about them, 
with their legs and arms naked. Their order has few 
rules beſides performing their fantaſtic rites every Tueſ- 
day and Friday, when — together in a large hall, 
they all ſtand with their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
their arms acroſs, while the imaum, or preacher, reads 
part of the Koran from a pulpit placed in the midſt; 
and when he has ended, eight or ten of them make a 
melancholy concert with their pipes, which are no un- 
muſical inſtruments. He then reads again, and makes 
a ſhort expoſition on what he has read; after which they 
ſing and play till their ſuperior, who alone is dreſſed in 
green, riſes, and begins a ſort of ſolemn dance. The 
all ſtand about him in a regular figure, and while ſome 
play, the others tie their robe, which is very wide, faſt 
round their waift, and begin to turn round with an 
amazing ſwiftneſs ; and yet, with great regard to the 
muſic, moving flower or faſter as the tune is played. 
This laſts above an hour, without their ſhewing the ſeaft 
appearance of giddineſs, which is not to be wondered 
at, as they are uſed to it from their infancy, moſt of 
them being devoted to this way of life from their birth. 
There are amongſt them ſome little derviſes of ſix or 
ſeven years old, who whirl round too, and ſeem no more 
difordered by that exerciſe than the others. At the end 
of the ceremony they ery out, „ There is no other 
« God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet;” and 
then kiſſing the ſuperior's hand retire. The whole is per- 
formed with the moſt folemn gravity : for nothing can 
be more auſtere than the appearance of theſe people, 
who never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem devoted to con- 
templation. 

We ſhall defer giving an account of the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, which 1s in the higheſt degree 322 till 
we treat of Turky in Europe; and 


now proceed to the ſeveral provinces belonging to the 
Turks in Atta. | | 
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| SECT. VIIL 
Of CHALDEA, called by the Turks EYRACA ARABIC. 


Its Situation and Fertility; with a Deſcription of the Cities 
of Bagdat and Boſſora. 

AVING given an account of the Turks in gene- 

ral, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the provinces of 

that great empire, and ſhall begin with Chaldea, or Ey- 

raca Arabic, which is ſituated between the rivers Tigris 

and Euphrates, and is bounded by Diarbec, or Meſopo- 

tamia, on the north, by part of Perſia towards the eaſt, 

by the gulph of Perſia and part of Arabia Deſerta on 

the ſouth, and by another part of Arabia Deſerta on the 
weſt, 

The hot ſulphurous winds already mentioned in treat- 
ing of Perſia ſeem more fatal in this country than in any 
other. Theſe blow from the ſouth-eaſt, and it is ſaid 
thoſe who breathe the fiery blaſts inſtantly fall down 
dead. | 

In this country once ſtood the city of Babylon, the 
metropolis of the Babylonian empire, which is repreſent- 
ed by all the antient authors as the largeſt, the moſt 
magnificent, and the moſt populous city that ever was 
erected ; but the prophecies mentioned in the Old Teſta- 

ment relating to this city, once the wonder of the whole 
earth, are literally fulfilled: “ Babylon is fallen, and be- 
come the den of wild beaſts; nor is there any remains 
either of its antient grandeur, or of its ruins, to ſhew 
the exact ſpot on which it ſtood. 

he capital city of this province is Bagdat, or Bagdad, 
which is ſituated upon the river Tigris, in thirty-three 
degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and forty-three 
degrees eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. It 
is about fifteen hundred paces in length, and half as 
many in breadth, including only that part of the city 
which ſtands on the eaſtern ſide of the Tigris ; but the 
ſuburbs on the weſtern ſide of that river are very con- 
ſiderable. On the north-welt corner of the city ſtands 
the caſtle, which is of white ſtone ; and the place is alſo 
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encompaſſed by brick walls, ſtrengthened by large towers, 
and a wide and deep ditch, It has only four gates, one 
towards the river, and the other three towards the land, 
and is uſually defended by a garriſon of three or four 
thouſand horſe and foot. Below the caſtle, by the 
water-ſide, is the palace of the viceroy, and there arc 
feveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine 
appearance. The houſes of the city are generally ill 
built ; but their bazars, in which the tradeſmen . 
their ſhops, are tolerably handſome. Theſe were erect- 
ed by the Perſians when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
place, as were their bagnios and every thing worthy 
the notice of a traveller. In the city are five moſques, 
two of which are well built, and have handſome domes 
covered with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral colours. 

The cady has here an authority almoſt equal to that 
of the mutti at Conſtantinople. There is alſo a trea- 
ſurer who collects the revenues, and a reis effendi, who 
ſigns all acts of ſtate, and is ſometimes called ſecreta 
and ſometimes chancellor. In the hands of theſe officers 
is lodged the civil government of the province, and they 
alſo are of the viceroy's council. 

This was the capital of the Saracen empire, till it was 
taken by the Turks in the thirteenth century; ſince 
which time it has been taken ſeveral times by the Per- 
ſians and Turks, and laſt by the Turks in 1638, who 
have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, Nadir Shah having 
laid ſiege to it in vain. E OS 

This city has a conſiderable trade, it being ſupplicd 
with all the merchandize of the Eaſt by the way of 
Boſſora, which is fituated towards the mouth of the 
united ſtreams of the Tigris and Euphrates, and is an- 
nually viſited by the caravans from Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and the weſtern part of the Turkiſh empire, by which 
means it is furniſhed with the produce of thoſe coun- 
tries. | 

The next conſiderable city of Chaldea is Boſſora, or 
Buſſarah, which is ſituated in thirty degrees twenty 
minutes north latitude, about forty miles north-weſt of 
the gulph of Perfia, between the river Euphrates and the 
Deſart. The eaſt end ſtands by the fide of the river, 
and a canal, which runs from it, and extends from one 
end of the city to the other, divides the city into two 
parts, and over it is a bridge of boats to keep up a com- 
munication between them. The town is encompaſſed 
with a wall of earth upwards of twelve miles in circum- 
ference, but within this ſpace are included many void 
ſpaces, and others filled with date trees. The houſes are 
generally two ſtories high, flat on the top, and built with 
bricks dried in the ſun ; but the buildings in general are 
very mean. Its ſituation is pleaſant and very advanta- 
geous on account of trade, and the ground about it is 
extremely fertile. The port is ſafe and commodious, 
ſo that large veſſels may come up to the end of the canal 
without danger. The trade of this city was once very 
conſiderable ; but in 1691 it was viſited hy the plague, 
which deſtroyed eighty thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
the reſt deſerted the place; but it was afterwards re- 
peopled by the Arabs, who were ſoon after brought under 
the ſubjection of the Turks. It is at preſent governed 
by a baſha, and has a garriſon of three thouſand Jani- 
ſaries. 

Canals are cut through all the country between Bag- 
dat and Boſſora, which are about two hundred and fift 
miles aſunder, which give it the reſemblance of Holland. 
This country is one of the richeſt under the dominions 
of the grand Seignior; no finer meadows and paſture 
grounds can any where be ſeen, and theſe are covered 
with flocks and herds, and more particularly with buf- 
faloes. Hither the grand Seignior annually fends a trea- 
ſurer with a body of horſe to collect his duties, who 
make the people pay a piaſter and a quarter for every 
ox or buffaloe, two piaſters for every horie or mare, and 
ten pence for every ſheep, which would amount to an 
immenſe ſum, did not the ruſtics keep back a part, and 
ſometimes refuſe to pay any, which occalions a petty war 
between them and the treaturer's guards; but the go- 
vernment rather chuſes to wink at ſome frauds, than to 
provoke them to revolt by too rigorous exactions. 
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SECT..I12. 
AssyYRIA, called by the Turks CURDISTAN. 


Irs Situation, Soil, and Produce; the Manners of the wan- 
dering Curds, and a Deſcription of their Tents, No other 
Remains of Nineveh but Heaps of Ruins. Of the Towns 
Cheraſoul, Amadia, and Betlis. 


E ſhall now take a view of Turkiſh Curdiſtan, 
/ for the moſt eaſterly part of that country is ſub- 
ject to the Perſians. This province is bounded on the 
north by Armenia or Turcomania, on the eaſt by Per- 
fian Curdiſtan ; by Chaldea on the ſouth, and by Diar- 
bec or Meſopotamia on the welt. | 
This country, which comprehends great part of an- 
cient Aſſyria, enjoys a fruitful ſoil agreeably diverſified 
with hills and 5 "8 the former covered with fruit- 
trees, the fineſt oaks, and a variety of other timber ; 
while the valleys being well watered, wherever they 
are cultivated, bear excellent grain: but being under 
the dominion of the indolent Turks, or rather a fron- 
tier country between Turky and Perſia, a very (mall 
part of the land is improved by agriculture. However, 
the paſtures ſupport vaſt flocks and herds, whoſe own- 
ers live in tents like the wandering Arabs. 
The governing part of the country are Mahometans 
but the common people are ſaid to be a kind of Chriſti- 
ans, and yet are repreſented by travellers, as being no 
leſs guilty of plundering the caravans than the wander- 
ing Arabs: but this is the leſs ſurpriſing, as they are 
ſituated upon the frontiers of two great kingdoms that 
are in perpetual enmity. 
Their tents are large and of an oblong ſquare, about 
the height of a man. They are encompaſſed with cane 
lattices, covered with thick brown coarſe cloth, and 
lined with good mats. When they march they fold up 
| theſe moveable tenements, and place them with their 
wives and children upon oxen and buffaloes, and thus 
wander from mountain to mountain, ſtaying wherever 
they find good paſtures. The men are all well mounted 
on horſeback, and are armed with lances. 

The principal produce of the ſoil is ſaid to be galls 
and tobacco ; though it ſeems capable of producing any 
other vegetables. There are few towns and villages; 
but the houſes, where they are to be found, are Uiſ- 
perſed at the diſtance of a muſquet ſhot from each other; 
and though the people make no wine, there is ſcarce a 
houſe which has not a vineyard; but they dry their 
grapes. 

” In this country once ſtood the famous city of Nineveh, 
the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, which was ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the place 
where Mouſſul now ſtands: but at preſent there is onl 

to be ſeen heaps of ruins, which extend about three 
miles along that river. At the diſtance of a mile and a 
half from the Tigris is a little hill, on the top of which 
ſtands a moſque over the place, where, according to tra- 
dition, Jonas was buried. | 

The preſent capital of Curdiſtan is Cheraſoul, which 
ſtands to the eaſtward of Nineveh, in the thirty-ſixth de- 
Aree of north latitude. It is a large place formed after a 
ſingular manner, the houſes being hewn out of a rock 
on the fide of a hill for near a mile together, and up to 
them is an aſcent of fifteen or twenty ſteps, and ſome- 
times more. In this city reſides the beglerbeg or viceroy 
of the province, who has ſeveral ſangiackſhips or go- 
vernments under him. 

The other towns of Curdiſtan are Amadia, which is 
ſeated to the northward of Nineveh in thirty-ſevea de- 
grees north latitude on the top of a mountain, fo high 
that it takes up an hour in aſcending to the town, It 
is, however, a place of pretty good trade, and in the 
_— of it 1s a bazar where the merchants keep their 

ops. 

To the eaſtward of Cheraſoul is Arbela, and near that 
town is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, where Darius 
was defeated by Alexander. In the midit of this plain is 
2 little hill about half a league in circumference, cover- 
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caſtle, in which, according to tradition, Dari 
ſee = ſucceſs of 5 — battle. p OY 
ear the lake Van in the north of this provi 
is the city of Betlis ſituated in thi 2 — has 
odd minutes north latitude, The bey or prince of this 
place is ſaid to have ſtill preſerved his independency, and 
to be ſubject neither to the Turks nor the Perſians. As 
his country is very mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible 
he is able to interrupt the trade between Aleppo and Tau- 
ris whenever he pleaſes; whence it is the intereſ\: of both 
the Turks and Perſians to keep fair with him. On a 
proaching Betlis the traveller is obliged to proceed a 
whole day among high ſteep mountains, from whence 
in the rainy ſeaſon, there fall prodigious torrents. The 
way up to the city is cut through a rock, and is ſo nar- 
row that there is but juſt room for a camel to paſs. It is 
built round the hill, which is in the form of a ſugar-loaf 
and there is no method of aſcending up to it, but by 
winding round the mountain. On the top is a plain 1 
which is erected the caſtle, and there the bey has alſo 
his palace. He is ſaid to be able to raiſe twenty-five 
thouſand horſe, and a conſiderable body of foot out of 
the ſhepherds of his country. 


SECT. X 
Of MxsororAMIA, called by the Turks DiAkRRc. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Face of the Country. I; 
Deſcription of the Cities of Beer, and Orfa 5 Fa 
count of the Well of the Handkerchief, Of the Cities of 


ATcuſul and Diarbec, or Diarbelar. 
IARBEC, or Diarbekar, is ſituated betw 

D rivers Lb on and Euphrates, which band bs 2 
the eaſt and welt; it is alſo bounded by Turcomania or 
"995 Major on the north, and by Chaldea on the 
outh. 

The north part of this province a | 

ppears as fertile a: 

any part of the Turkiſh empire, and affords — * 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all manner of provi- 
ſions; but the ſouthern part of it is much leſs fruitfu] 
The country is diverſified with a pleaſing variety of hills 
e 1 and beſides the rivers juſt mentioned, b 
wad is almoſt encloſed, it is watered by ſeveral other 

Th | o | - . | o 
3 towns are Bir, Orfa, Mouſſul, and 

Bir, or Beer, as it is pronounced, is ſituated 2 
eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, in a little Ke Ln 


thirty-ſeven degrees north latitude, and is the great pats 


into Meſopotamia. It is built on the fide of a hill, at 


the top of which ſtands a caſtle erected u 

where the governor reſides, and from * you 
cut under ground to the river. In the caſtle Mr. 1 
drell was ſhewn a room filled with old arms, as croſ:- 
bows of a prodigious ſize, and beams which ſeemed de- 
ſigned for battering rams, alſo Roman ſaddles, and large 
head-pieces, Two fine ſtreams run along the top of the 
hill, and low down into the town, and in the fide of the 


| hill is a cave cut in the rock, the roof of which is ſup- 


ported by fifteen large pillars. The city has ; 
but the houſes are 4. indifferently baile y = Ahe. 
bitants have, however, a deſirable elimate, plenty of 
proviſions, and good water. The garriſon is compoſed 
of ſix or ſeven hundred men, commanded by an aga. 
The city is within the territories of the baſha of Orfa. 

To the eaſtward of Beer is the city of Orfa, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be ſituated in the place where anciently ſtood the 
city of Edeſſa. Orfa, the capital city of Meſopotamia, 
ſtands in the thirty-fixth degree north latitude, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, is ſeated in the place where Abra- 
ham dwelt. There is here a large fountain, the ſprings 
of which are under the foundations of the principal 
moſque in the city. The Chriſtians there pretend that 
this was the place where Abraham prayed before he 
went to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, and ſay, that two ſprings 
of water roſe from the ſpot on which he kneeled, and 
feed the above fountain: ſo ſacred is this place eſteem- 
ed, that no perſon is ſuffered to enter the grotto where 


ed with fine oaks, and at the top of it are the ruins of a a 


they riſe, without pulling off his ſhoes, Many of the 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants are Armenian Chriſtians, and are itted 
the free exerciſe of their religion. Here are alſo ſhewn 
ſeveral ancient tombs of the Chriſtians in grottos of the 
neighbouring mountains. 

The walls of this city are of free-ſtone with towers at 
proper diſtances ; but the town is meanly built, and has 
ſeveral void and uninhabited places. It is governed by a 
baſha, and has a garriſon of tix or ſeven hundred ſpahies 
or horſemen, and about two hundred janizaries; the 
| horſe being of great ſervice in oppoſing the incurſions of 
the Arabs, who frequently croſs the Euphrates in hopes 
of plunder. Near the walls are ſeveral pleaſant gar- 
dens watered by artificial channels, and the ſoil produces 
zood wine; but Orfa is principally famous for its manu- 
fadure of yellow Turky leather. 

The caſtle, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the city; 
is defended by a broad deep ditch cut in the rock, and 
on the top of the caſtle is a ſmall ſquare turret, where 
they ſay Elias formerly dwelt. They alſo ſhev/ a well 
on the ſouth fide of the town, which they call the well 
of the handkerchief, and ſay that Abgarus, king of 
Orfa, ſent meſſengers to our Saviour, beſeeching him to 
come and heal him, and with the meſſenger (ent a pain- 
ter to draw the picture of Chriſt : that our Lord anſwered 
the meſſengers he could not go with them becauſe his 
paſſion drew nigh ; but obſerving the painter taking his 
picture, he threw a handkerchief over his face, which 
immediately receiving the impreſſion of his counte- 
nance, he gave it them to carry to their prince. But 
as they were returning they were attacked by robbers 
near the city of Orfa, when the perſon, who had the 
handkerchiet dropt it into a well, in order to conceal] it, 
and eſcaping to the town related the accident. Up- 
on which the king went the next day, accompanied by 
all his people in proceſſion to the well, where finding 
the water riſen to the brim, and the handkerchief float- 
ing upon it, the king took it in his hands, and was in- 
ſtantly cured of his leproſy; upon which the king and 

his ſubjects became Chriſtians. They add, that ey 
kept this miraculous picture many years ; but at lengt 
it being ſtolen by ſome Franks, or European Chritti- 
ans, they carried it to Rome. Hence they ſuppoſe that 
the water of this well has the property of curing lepers. 

On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the 
place where Nineveh is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is the 
city of Mouſſul, in thirty-five degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, It is a large place ſurrounded with high 
walls; but the houſes are ill built, and in ſeveral places 
are gone to ruins ; however, it has a ftrong caſtle and a 
citadel, It has a good trade, from its being ſeated on 
the road from Aleppo to Perſia, and its having a com- 
munication with Bagdat and the Perſian gulph, by means 
of the Tigris. It is chiefly inhabited by Armenians, 
Neſtorians, Greeks, and Maronite Chriſtians ; but the 
eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Mahometans. The 
garriſon uſually conſiſts of three or four thouſand horſe 
or foot. A great trade is carried on for galls, produced 
in the neighbouring country, 

The city of Diarbec is ſituated about fix day's jour- 
ney to the north-caſt of Orfa, in thirty-eight degrees 
north latitude, and ſtands on a riſing ground, where the 
Tigris forms a half moon. It is encompaſſed with a 
double wall, in the outermoſt of which are ſixty-two 
towers, arid three gates, on each of which is an ancient 
Greek inſeription, not now intelligible, though the 
name of Conſtantine is ſeveral times repeated. In the 
town arc two or three handſome bazars, and a magnih- 
cent moſque, which was formerly a Greek church. A- 
bout a league from the city is a canal cut from the Ti- 
gris, which ſupplies the town with water, and in this 
water all the red Turky leather made at Diarbec is wafh- | 
cd. This leather is remarkable for excelling all others in 
the beauty of its colour; and in this manufacture, at 
leaſt one fourth of the natives are employed. The city 
is ſo populous, that it is ſaid there are about twenty 
thouſand Chriſtians there, two thirds of which are Ar- 
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menians, and the reſt Neſtorians and Jacobites. The baſha 

1s beglerbeg or viceroy, and has ſeveral governments un- 

der him, in which it is ſaid he can raiſe twenty thou- 

land horſe, who hold of the crown by military tenures. 
23 
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Ber. I. 
Of ARMENIA MaJo, called by the Turks, TURCOMANIA, 


Its Situation and Climate, with a Deſcription of the Plain 


and City of Erzerom ; of the Cities of Van and Cars. The 


Religion of the Armenian Chriſtians, their Marriages, and 
Funerals, 


A Ne province of Turcomania is bounded by Geor- 
gia and Natolia towards the north; by Aderbeit- 
zen, or Media, a province of Perſia, towards the eaſt; 
by Diarbec and Curdiſtan to the ſouth ; and by another 
part of Natolia towards the welt. ; 

The climate of this country is pretty cold, from its 
having a chain of mountains frequently covered with 
ſnow in the middle of June. At the foot of theſe moun- 
tains is ſituated the city of Erzerom or Arzerom, in forty 
degrees latitude, about hve day's journey to the ſouth- 
ward of the Black Sea, at the end of a fine plain, which 
is fruitful in all manner of grain; but their harveſt is 
very backward, it being ſeldom before September. The 
ſudden alteration of the weather from exceſſive cold to 
extraordinary heat; with the ſcarcity of wood and other 
fuel, are great diſadvantages with reſpect to the city of 
Erzerom; for they have no wood nearer to it than with- 
in two or three day's journey, and in all the neighbour- 
ing country there is not ſo much as a tree or buſh to be 
ſeen: hence their ordinary fires are made of cow dung, 
with ſome other — mixtures, which cauſe an 
oftenſive ſmell, and give a taſte to their milk, as well as to 
the meat they dreſs with it, which is otherwiſe Þty good; 
and the country abounds with cattle, The fruit to 
be met with there is brought from the neighbouring coun- 
try of Georgia, where they have earlier ſummers. 

From the hills near Erzerom fall ſeveral ſmall rivulets, 
which ſerve the town, and water the adjoining fields ; 
but thetr wine and ſpirits are the worlt in all Turky, an 
yet the moſt difficult to be procured, there being no 
place where the Turks ſce the prohibition againſt drink- 
ing them more ſtrictly obſerved. 

The city is encloſed with double walls ſtrengthened 
by towers; but the ditches are neither deep nor well 
kept, and are about two miles in circumference. The 
viceroy of the province reſides in an ill- built palace, and 
the aga of the janizaries, who is independant on him, 
lives in a caſtle, which ſtands rather above the town. 
There are computed to be in Erzerom about eighteen 
thouſand Mahometans, and ſix thouſand Armenians, and 
in the province there are ſaid to be ſixty thouſand of the 
latter, and ten thouſand Greeks. Moſt of the Turks in 
the city paſs under the name of janizaries, who are very 
numerous in the other parts of the province ; but are 
moſtly tradeſmen, who are ſo far from receiving the pay 
of janizaries, that the principal part of them give the 
aga money to purchale the privilege of being deemed of 
that body, and to obtain the power of inſulting the reſt 
of their people ; and thoſe in ſuperior circumſtances are 
forced to enliſt themſelves, to prevent their being ex- 
poſed to the violence of their neighbours ; for the jani- 
zaries inſult the reſt of their fellow ſubjects with im- 
punity. 

Near Erzerom are ſaid to be mines both of filver and 
copper, and among the latter are found ſome lapis la- 
Zuli ; but in ſmall quantities. 

The other cities of Turcomania are Van and Cars. 
Van is a large city ſeated by a lake, to which it gives its 
name, in thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, and has a ſtrong caſtle erected on a mountain, in 


| which is always kept a numerous garriſon. The town 


is populous, and is under the eee, of a beglerbeg, 
who has nine ſangiacs or leſſer governments under him. 
The lake of Van abounds with excellent fiſh, with which 
the neighbouring countrics are ſupplied, and is repre- 
ſented by ſome travellers as eight day's journey in cir- 
cumference, while others ſay it is only four; it, how- 


' ever, receives ſeveral rivers, and has no diſcharge. 


The city of Cars or Kars is fituated on a river of the 
ſame name, in forty-one degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, It is of an oblong figure, and is encompaſlod 
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very thinly inhabited. The caſtle ſtands on an almoit 
inacceſhble rock next the river, and has a numerous 
-arriſfon commanded by an aga. The Turkiſh officers 
In this city are ſaid to make intolerable exactions on tra- 
vellers, and eſpecially on the Franks, who find great 
difficulty in paſſing through this town into Perſia. 
Before we leave Armenia we ſhall give a particular 
account of the Armenian Chriſtians, who not only in- 
habit this country, but are diſperſed over the Turkiſh 
and Perſian empires, and even into India, where the 
Armenian merchants are the greateſt traders in the 
world. The Armenians were, they ſay, converted to 
the Chriſtian religion by St. Gregory, and differ both 
from the Latin and Greek churches. They have two 
patriarchs, who have under them many archbiſhops and 
biſhops, prieſts, and an order of recluſes called the 
monks of St. Baſil, who arc the only part of their cler- 
gy that are prohibited marriage. A prieſt, however, 
13 not ſuffered to perform divine ſervice for the firſt 
ſeven days after his marriage; and if after the death 
of his firſt wife he marries again, he can never after 
perform that office. Their clergy are frequently or- 
dained at eighteen years of age. But both the clergy 
and laity obſerve ſo many faits, that ſeven months of 
tie year is ſpent in abſtinence from all manner of fleſh 
and fiſh, and at thoſe times they cat nothing till the 
evening. Theſe faſts are not to be diſpenſed with on 
the moſt urgent neceſfity. No occaſion whatever can 
excuſe them, if they touch 2ny thing more than mere 
nerbs or roots, without oil and plain bread; which 
on theſe gccaſions is their conttant diet. One of the 
— of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtantino- 


ple, was brought ſo low by the ſeverity of his faſts, 


that his life was deſpaired of: yet neither his maſter's 
commands, nor the entreaties of the doctors, who de- 
clared that nothing elſe could fave his life, were pow- 
erful enough to prevail on him to take two or three 
ſpoonfuls of broth. 

Gemelli informs us, that he went to hear divine ſer- 
vice in a great Armenian church, in which he ſays there 
was but one altar; that the choir was raiſed ſeveral 
ſteps above the body of the church, and the floor of both 
of them covered with rich carpets; for the Armenians 
put off their ſhoes when they enter into the church. 
The ſervice was faid by the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two 
biſhops, and during the ſervice a great number of light- 
ed candles ſtood on the right fide of the altar. After 
reading the Goſpel, ſome little bells were rung, and 

the whole congregation, clergy and laity, ſung to the 
muſic, 

They do not believe in tranſubſtantiation; but give 
the bread dipped in wine to all the congregation, and 
cven to infants ; nor do they mix water with their wine, 
becauſe, as they alledge, our Saviour himſelf drank it 
pure and unmixed when he inſtituted this ſacrament. 
"The bread is without leaven, and made in little round 
cakes, | 

With reſpect to baptiſm, their firſt care, 'tis ſaid, is 
to provide a godfather, after which ſome woman carries 
the child to church, and puts it into the hands of the 
prieſt, who plunges it three times naked into a veſſel of 
water, pronouncing much the ſame words as are uſed 
among us. He then anoints the infant with holy oil on 
the head, the mouth, the ſtomach, neck, hands, and 
feet. This oil is made of ſeveral ſweet flowers and 
aromatic drugs, by their patriarchs; and as no baptiſm 
can be duly performed without it, it is fold at an high 
price to ſuch biſhops and prieſts as are ſubordinate to 
them. When the child is thus anointed, it is wrapped 
in its cloaths and carried to the altar, where the ſacra- 
ment is put into its mouth. The godfather then takes 
the child in his arms, covering it with a kind of mantle, 
which he preſents it on this occaſion ; and then returns 
with the child to its father's houſe, preceded by ſeveral 
prieſts carrying the croſs and lighted tapers in their 
hands, ſinging the Goſpel to the ſound of certain mu- 
fical inſtruments, and having delivered the child to the 
mother, the reſt of the day is ſpent in eating, drinking, 
and making merry with their relations, 
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a double wall about two miles in compaſs; but 1s } 
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The Armenian church rejects the doctrine of purga- 
tory; but the people believe that after death the fouls of 
the juſt remain in a ſtate where they ſhall know neither 
joy nor ſorrow till the reſurrection, except that which 
proceeds from a reflection on their paſt lives; but they 
are ſaid to believe, that the wicked are ſent immediately 
to hell. They give great faith to ſome fabulous tradi- 
tions, and ſay that the holy Virgin, being with child, 
was accuſed by her ſiſter Salome of incontinency, when 


the Virgin bidding her lay her hand upon her belly, a 


fire iſſued from it, which conſumed half of Salome's 
arm ; but the Virgin bidding her lay the remainder of 
her arm upon it again, it was reſtored whole as at firſt, 
They alſo relate, that Judas; deſpairing of pardon for 
having ſold his Lord, reſolved to hang himſelf, becauſe 
he knew he w6uld deſcend into hell and deliver all the 
ſouls he found there ; but that the devil, being in- 
formed of this contrivance, held Judas by the feet till 
our Saviour was gone, and then let him fan in. The 
Armenians have no idea of what is called the hypoſtatic 
union; but believe that the divine and human nature 


| of Chriſt are unitcd in his facred perſon, as the ſoul and 


body are in man. 


What appears moſt fingular, is their great feſtival of 
the Baptiſm of the Croſs, in remembrance of our Sa- 
viour's baptiſm. The Armenian biſhops and clergy go 
in proccſſion on this occaſion to ſome river, or other great 
water, with a croſs carried before them; and havin 
read prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung ſeveral 
anthems to the ſound of the country muſic, the biſhop 
plunges the croſs ſeveral times into the water; after 
which happy is the perſon who is ſprinkled by it. This 
ceremony begins before day-break, at about four in the 
morning, when there are ſcaffolds erected on the river 
or ſome large pond for that purpoſe. This is eſteemed 
the beſt opportunity of baptiſing their children, who are 
plunged three times into the conſecrated water. 

The children of the Armenians are uſually married 
in their infancy to prevent their being carried into the 
harrams of the great men: but though they are fre- 
quently contracted at four or five years of age, the mar- 
riage is ſeldom celebrated till they are eight or ten; and 
in the mean time the bridegroom ſends the bride every 
Eaſter a veſt ſuitable to her quality. Every thing re- 
lating to marriages is under the direction of the parents, 
and the young people are never aſked for their conſent 
till they are brought to church. 

On the day appointed for this 2 the bride- 
groom, richly dreſſed, mounts his horſe, and, in com- 
pany with his neareſt relations, rides to the houſe of the 
bride's father, where ſhe alſo mounts dreſſed in the 
fineſt ſilks, and, attended by her friends, proceeds with 
her face covered with a veil to the church; their friends 
and relations holding lighted torches in their hands. 
When the bridegroom and bride have diſmounted, they 
walk up to the altar, where ſtanding pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, face to face, the biſhop reits his book upon their 
heads, while he reads the ſervice, and having received 
their conſent gives them his bleſſing; upon which the 
drums and trumpets ſound, and the ſofter muſic plays, 
while they return in the ſame. order to the bridegroom's 
houſe ; except they ſtay to attend divine ſervice and re- 
ceive the ſacrament, as they frequently do. The gueſts 
upon theſe occaſions are ſplendidly entertained ; but the 
men and women neither eat nor drink in the ſame room. 
In the evening the new-married coyple are conducted to 
the bridal chamber, and the company retire, after à 
thouſand wiſhes for the happineſs of the new-married 

air. | 

A few days after the wedding the portion given with 
the bride 1s (ent to the huſband's houſe. It conſiſts of 
fine cloaths, jewels, gold, and ſilver, according to the 
rank of the parties, to which they uſuall add ſome fruit 
and ſweet-meats, all which are carried in fine cabinets 
and boxes, attended by muſic; but this is ſometimes 
deferred till the birth of the firſt child, when a rich 


| cradle is provided, and all neceſſaries proper for the 


new-born infant. 


At the death of an Armenian, a perſon, whoſe office it 


is, waſhes the body with conſecrated water, and po 
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after divine ſervice, it is carried to the gate of the arch- 
biſhop, or biſhop, who ſays a prayer for the repoſe of 
the ſoul of the deceaſed ; it is then taken to the burying- 

lace, the biſhop and prieſts ſinging their prayers till it 
f laid in the grave. The biſhop then takes up a hand- 
ful of earth, and throwing it upon the corpſe, ſays three 
times, © From earth thou didſt come, and to earth 
« ſhalt thou return ; remain there till the coming of 
« our Lord.” They then fill up the grave, and the re- 
lations and friends return to the houſe of the deceaſed, 
where they find a dinner provided; and, if the relations 
are people of ſubſtance, are ſplendidly entertained for ſe- 
veral days ſucceſſively. 


SECT. im 
Of GeorGla, or GURGISTAN. 


Its Situation, Climate, and Produce ; the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Mamners, and Religion of the Inhabitants; with a De- 
ſcription of Teflis, the Capital, 


EORGIA is a conſiderable province of Aſia, part 
of which belongs to Perſia and part to the Turks. 
It is bounded on the north by Circaſſia, on the eaſt by 
Shervan and the Tartars of Daghiſtan, on the ſouth by 
Turcomania, and on the weſt by the Black Sea, It 
is ſaid the Greeks gave the people the name of Georgoi, 
which in their language ſignifies Huſbandmen; others 
derive the name from 1 which they ſay the coun- 
try received from the river Kur. It has many woods and 
mountains that incloſe large and beautiful plains; but 
the middle part, which is watered by the river Kur, the 
autient Cyrus, is the moſt fertile. i 

The air of Georgia, which is very dry, is hot in ſum- 
mer and cold in winter; but though the fine weather 
does not begin till the month of May, it laſts till the 
end of November. Hence the inhabitants are obliged to 
water the earth, by which means it is rendered ſo fer- 
tile as to produce all forts of grain and fruit in the 
greateſt profuſion. The bread is ſaid to be as good as 
any in the world, and the fruits excellent; no part of 
Europe produces better apples and pears, nor any part of 
Aſia more excellent pomegranates. 

The cattle of this country are not only extremely 
numerous but very good, particularly the wild boars. 
The common people live almoſt entirely upon pork, 
fwine being ſeen all over the country, and their fleſh is 
ſ1id to be not only extremely palatable, but very whole- 
ſome; beſides, the river Cyrus, which runs through 
Georgia, affords the inhabitants great plenty of freſh- 
water fiſh, 

The vines of this country grow about the trees, and 
produce moſt excellent wine, of which the inhabitants 
drink great quantities, and alſo ſend it into Armenia, 
Media, and Perſia; it being ſo cheap that a horſe-load 
of the very beſt ſort, which is three hundred weight, 
ſells in the country for about the value of eight ſhillings. 
Georgia alſo produces a great deal of filk, which is ex- 
ported to Turky and the neighbouring countries. 

The Georgians are ſaid to be the handſomeſt people, 
not only in the eaſt, but in the whole world. Sir John 
Chardin ſays, he never ſaw an ordinary perſon of either 
ſex in this country, and he has obſerved ſome that have 
been quite angelica, nature having given moſt of the 
women ſuch graces, that it is impoſſible to behold with- 
out loving them. T hey are tall, ealy, and genteel, but 
injure their beauty with paint, which they uſe as an 
ornament, juſt as among us are worn rich cloaths and 
jewels. 

The habit of the Georgians nearly reſembles that of 
the Poles : they wear the ſame fort of bonnets. Their 
veſts are open at the breaſt, and faſtened with buttons 
and loops, Then covering for the legs and feet reſem- 
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les that of the Perſians, and the habit of the women is 
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entirely Perſian. 


The natives have naturally much wit, and, had they a 
proper education, might be diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing and their ſkill in the arts and ſciences; but the want 
of inſtruction and the force of ill example, render 
them ignorant, diſhoneſt, and lewd. With the greateſt 
effrontery they will deny what they have ſaid and done, 
and aſſert the moſt notorious falſhoods. They are in- 
deed not eaſily diſpleaſed, and are never exaſperated with- 
out jult cauſe of anger; but then they are irrecon- 
cilable in their hatred, and never forgive. They are 
addicted to drunkenneſs and luxury, which are noteſteem- 
ed crimes ; the churchmen get drunk as well as the laity, 
and keep beautiful ſlaves 2 concubines, which is ſo 
general a cuſtom, that it gives no offence. The above 
author obſerves, that the catholicos, or patriarch, of 
Georgia uſed to ſay, that he who did not get drunk at 
the great feaſts of Chriſtmas and Eaſter ought not to be 
eſteemed a Chriſtian, and deſerved to be excommuni- 
cated, 

The women are equally vicious with the men, their 
defires are warm, and they are at leaſt as blameable as 
the other ſex for the torrent of impurity that overflows 
the country. | 

The Georgians are, however, in many reſpects civil, 
friendly, and have the appearance of great gravity. Their 
manners and cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of moſt of 
the nations by which they are ſurrounded, which is 
probably owing to the commerce they carry on with many 
difterent countries, and from the liberty every one en- 
joys in Georgia of living according to his own religion 
and cuſtoms, and of freely defending them. Here are 
Perſians, Turks, Muſcovites, Indians, Tartars, Greeks, 
and Armenians, The latter are even more numerous 
than the Georgians themſelves ; they are alſo richer, and 
till moſt of the inferior poſts in the ſtate : but the Geor- 


glans are more powerful, vain, and oftentatious, and the 


difference between their diſpoſitions, manners, and belief, 
has produced a reciprocal hatred. 

All the public edifices and the houſes of the great are 
erected on the ſame models as thoſe in Perſia. They 
build cheap, for they have ſtone, lime, and wood in 
abundance. They alſo imitate the Perſians in their man- 
ner of ſitting, eating, and lying. 

The nobility exert the — tyrannical power over 
their vaſſals, whom they oblige to work for them 2s 
often as they pleaſe, and even whole months together, 
without allowing them either money or food for their la- 
bour. They think they have a right to their ſubſtance, 
liberty, and lives: they ſeize their children and ſell them, 
or keep them as flaves ; but ſeldom diſpoſe of any of the 
fair ſex who are above twenty years of age. Hence the 
Georgians marry their daughters as ſoon as poſſible; and 
even in their infancy. _ | | 

Moſt of the Georgian lords make 2n outward profeſ- 
lion of the Mahometan religion, ſome to gain poſts or 
penſions from the court, and others to obtain the honour 
of introducing their daughters into the ſervice of the 
Grand Seignior or the king of Perſia. 

The Georgians are extremely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of religion, and the prince, though a Mahometan, 
commonly fills the vacant ſees, and generally gives the 
biſhoprics to his own relations. The churches in the 
towns are kept in decent order, but in the country they 
are very dirty, Theſe people have a ftrange cuſtom of 
building their churches on the tops of mountains, in di- 
ſtant and almoſt inacceſſible places. They ſee and ſa- 
lute them, at three or four leagues diſtance; but ſeldom 
go near them. They build them, and then abandon 
them to the injuries of the weather, and to the birds. 
As to the religious opinions and ceremonies uſed by the 
Georgians, we have no particular account of them. 

Teflis, the capital of the province, is ſituated at the foot 
of a mountain by the fide of the river Kur, in the forty- 
third degree of north latitude. This city is ſurröunded 
by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river, and has 
a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which 
is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the 
garriſon conſiſts of native Perſians. Teflis has fourteen 


| churches, fix of which belong to the Georvians, and 


the 
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the reſt to the Armenians, The cathedral, which 
called Sion, is an ancient ſtone building ſituated on the 
bank of the river. It has four naves and a large dome 
in the middle, ſupported by four maſſy pillars, and the 
inſide is filled with Greek paintings fo wretchedly exc- 
euted, that it is difficult to diſcover what they are in- 
tended to repreſent. Ihe Mahometans have no moſques 
here, for fear of offending the people; for the Georgi- 
ans being naturally brave, mutinous, and fickle, and be- 
ing fituated near the Turks and Perſians, their maſters 
are unwilling to come to extremities with them, and 
therefore allow them the free enjoyment of their religion: 
hence they uſe bells in their churches, ſell pork in the 
market, and wine at the corners of the {treets. 

The public buildings of this city are of ſtone, and 
make a handſome appearance, particularly the bazars 
and caravanſeras. The prince's palace is one of the 
principal ornaments of the city. It has grand ſaloons, 
which open upon the river, and face very extenſive gar- 
dens. It has alſo aviaries filled with a great number of 
birds of different kinds, and a very noble falconry. Be- 
fore the palace is a ſquare, in which may be drawn up a 
thouſand horſe; it is encompaſſed with ſhops, and cp- 
polite the gate of the palace is the grand bazar, from the 
end of which the ſquare and the front of the palace ap- 
pear in a beautiful perſpective. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Chriſtians, amount to about twenty thouſand, 
and are Georgians, Armenians, Papiſts, and a few Ma- 
hometans. In the neighbourhood of the city are many 
pleaſant houſes and fine gardens. 


8 ECT. XIII. 


Of the ancient Corcauis, now called MIN GRELIA. 


Its Boundaries and Extent, Climate, Produce. The Per- 
fons, Dreſs, Hood, Manners, Cuftoms, and Religion of the 
Natives; with a conciſe Account of the Principality of Cu- 
riel, and the little Kingdom of Imeretta. 

FNOLCHIS or Mingrelia is bounded on the eaſt by 
C: mount Caucaſus, and the little kingdom of Ime- 
retta; on the ſouth by part of Georgia; on the weſt by 
the Black Sea; and on the north by Circaſſia: it is 
about one hundred and ten miles in length, and fixty 
in breadth; but the ancient Colchis was of much larger 
extent, it reaching on one fide to the Palus Mæotis, 
ſometimes called the ſea of Aſoph, and to Iberia on the 
other. Its principal rivers are the Corax and Phaſis, 
now called the Codaurs and Rione; and its capital, 
named Colchos, W.! anciently ſituated at the mouth of 
the Phaſis. 

This country is very uneven, it being full of hills and 
mountains, vallies, and little plains. It is covered with 
woods, except the manured lands, which are but few, 
and abounds with rivers, Which deſcend from mount 
Caucaſus, and fall into the Black Sea. 


The air of Mingrelia is temperate with reſpect to 
heat and cold; but as it rains almoſt continually, the 


mer peſtilential diſeaſes. The ſoil is, in general, bad, 
and produces little corn, and the fruits, which grow 
there, are taſteleſs and unwholeſome; their vines, how- 
ever, thrive well, and produce moſt excellent wine. The 
vines encompals the trunks of the trees, and riſe to their 
very tops. In ſeed- time they ſow their wheat and bar- 
ley without plowing; and alledge, that were they to 
break up the earth, it would become fo ſoft as to be un- 
able to ſupport the ſtalk. They plow their land for 
their other corn, with wooden plough-ſhares, which, in 
this moiſt ſoil, make as good furrows as iron. 

Their common grain is gomm, which reſembles mil- 
let; and of this they make a paſte, which they ule for 
bread, and is buth wholeſome, agreeable to the palate, 
cooling, and laxative. J hey have allo great plenty of 
millet, and ſome rice; but wheat and barley being very 
ſcarce, people of quality eat wheaten bread as a rarity ; 
but it is never taſted by the poor. 

Mount Caucaſus produces a multitude of beafts, as 
lions, tigers, leopards, jackalls, and wolves ; which laſt 
enter into Mingrelia, and make great havock among the 
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| deer, 


| diſcourſe on their wars and robberies, and the women 
moiſture and warmth of the climate, breed in the ſum- 
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cattle,” 4 diſturbing the inhabitants in thei 

houſes Wien ker dreadful howlings, The people — 
numbers of very good horſes, almoſt every man 
eeping ſeveral of them; ſor they coſt little or nothing 
as they neither ſhoe them, nor feed them with corn. 

The men are well ſhaped, and the women are ex. 
tremely handſome, and yet paint their faces, and par. 
ticularly their eyebrows. 

All the men, except the ecclefiaſtics, permit but little 
of their beard to grow. They ſhave the crown of the 
head, and leave only a little hair over the forehead and 
down to their ears, and even that is clipped ſhort. They 
wear a bonnet of fine felt; which in winter they line 
with fur ; but they are generally fo poot, that when it 
rains they put it in their pocket, to prevent its bein 
tpoiled, and go barcheaded. Thoſe in mean circum- 
ſtances are almoſt naked, and uſually wear only a cover- 
ing of ſtrong felt of a triangular form, at one end of 
which 1s a hole; through which they put the head; and 
this covering * to the fide on which blows the 
wind or rain. Under this they have a ſhirt, which 
tucks into a ſtraight pair of breeches : but it is uſual for 
them to 3 one ſhirt and one pair of breeches, 
which Jaſt them a year, during which they ſeldom waſh 
the ſhirt above three times: however, they commonly 
ſhake it once or twice a week over the fire. Their ſan. 
dals are made of the raw ſkin of a buffalo untanned, tied 
round the foot, and faſtened with thongs of the ſame 
ſkin: but when the earth is covered thick with ſnow, 
they wear a kind of ſnow-ſhoes, which ſpreading much 
farther than the feet prevent their ſinking into it. 

The women dreſs themſelves in as ornamental a man- 
ner as they can, wearing a Perſian habit and curling 
their hair, 

The ordinary food of the inhabitants is beef and pork, 
Of the laſt they have great plenty, and it is eſteemed the 
b-\t in the world. Their veniſon is the hart and fallow- 
They have likewiſe wild boars and hares, al} 
which are excellent food ; but their goats-fleſh is lean 
and ill taſted, They have a great number of pheaſants, 
partridges, and quails; with ſome river-fowl and wild 
pigeons, which are very good, and as Jarge as crammed 
chickens. They take a great number of thoſe pigeons 
during the ſummer in nets, 

The whole family, both males and females, without: 
diſtinction, eat together: the king with all his train to 
the very grooms, and the queen with her maids and ſer- 
vants, In fair weather they dine in the open court, and 
if it be cold make a large fire, for wood is fo plentiful 
that it coſts nothing. Upon working-days the ſervants 
have nothing but gomm, and the maſters pulſe, dried 
fiſh, or fleſh ; but on holidays, or when they make en- 
tertainments, if they have no veniſon, they kill a cow, 
an ox, or a hog. Both the men and women drink to 
exceſs, and at their feaſts are ſollicitous to make all 
their friends drink as much as poſſible. Their wine is 
drank unmixed, and beginning with pints they proceed 
to greater quantities. At theſe merry-meetings the men 


tell of their amours, 

As to the character of people of both ſexes, the wo- 
men are witty, civil, and full of compliments ; but are, 
at the ſame time, proud, cruel, deceitful, and libidinous. 
The men have qualities equally prejudicial to ſociety, 
but the vice they moſt practice is theft and robbery, 
in which they even glory. 'They vindicate the lawful- 
neſs of having many wives, by ſaying they bring them 
many children, which they can gel for ready money, or 
exchange for neceſſary conveniences: yet when they 
have more than they can ſupport, they think it a piece 
of charity to deſtroy their new- born infants, and to put 
a period to the lives of ſuch perſons as are ſick, and, in 
their opinion, paſt recovery, becauſe by this means they 
free them from miſery. In Mingrelia adultery and in- 
ceſt are ſcarce conſidered as crimes ; and when a man 
ſurpriſes another embracing his wife, he may oblige him 
to pay a hog : he ſeldom takes any other method oi re- 
venge, and all three commonly fit down to feaſt upon 
it. 

Their nobili 
0 


ſpend their whole time in the field in 
hawking, and 


ey take particular dgight in flying the 


talcon 
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falcon at the heron, which they catch only for the ſake of 


the tuft upon his crown, in order to = it upon their 
bonnet z and when they have cut it off, 


again, that it may grow afreſh, 

The houſes of the Mingrelians are built with timber, 
of which they have great plenty; but the poorer ſort 
never raiſe them above one ſtory, nor the rich above two. 
The lower room is always furniſhed with beds and 
couches to lie down or fit upon: but theſe buildings are 
inconvenient, from their having neither windows nor 
chimnies; and as they have frequently only one room 


for a whole family, they all lie together, and at night 
have alſo their — with them. a 

They have no cities nor towns, except two by the ſea- 
ſide; but their houſes are ſo ſcattered over the country, 
that you can hardly travel a mile without ſeeing three or 
four of them. There are nine or ten caſtles in the coun- 
try, the chief of which is that where the prince keeps his 
court. This caſtle has a ſtone wall, but is ſo ſmall and 
ill built, that it might be battered down with the ſmalleſt 
piece of artillery. It has, however, ſome cannon, which 
the other caſtles have not. 

Theſe caſtles are built in the following manner: in 
the midſt of a thick wood the people erect a ſtone tower, 
thirty or forty feet high, capable of containing fifty or 
ſixty perſons. This is the place of ftrength where all 
the riches of the lord, and of thoſe who put themſelves 
under his protection, are ſhut up. Near this tower are 
five or i others of wood, which ſerve as magazines for 
proviſions, and as places of retreat for the wives and 
children of the pcople in cafe of an attack. There are 
alſo ſeveral huts made of wood, others of branches of 
trees, and others of canes and reeds, The area in which 
they are incloſed is encompaſſed by a cloſe hedge, and b 
a wood fo thick that it is impoſſible to find theſe retreats 
but by the way cut to them, which is ſtopped up by 
trees whenever there is reaſon to apprehend the approac 
of an enemy. 

The gentlemen have full power over the lives and eſtates 
of the tenants, and even fell or diſpoſe of their wives and 
children in what manner they pleaſe. Beſides, every huſ- 
bandman is obliged to furnith his lord with as many Cat- 
tle, and as much corn, wine, and other proviſions as is 
in hs power. Thus the riches of the great conſiſt in the 

number of their vailals, They are the judges of all the 
diſputes that ariſe between them; but when they them- 
lelves are at variance, they determine their quarrels by 
force of arms, and therefore all of them go armed with 
a ſword, a lance, and bow. Mingrelia is but thinly peo- 
pled, which is owing to their wars and the vaſt numbers 
fold by the nobility to the Turks and Perſians, 

All cheir trade is carried on by way of barter, for 
their money has no ſettled value. The current ſpecies 
are ſaid to be piaſters, Dutch crowns, and abaſſis, which 
are coined in Georgia, and bear the Perſian ſtamp. The 
revenues of the prince of Mingrelia do not exceed twenty 
thouſand crowns a year, which are raiſed by cuſtoms 
and goods exported and imported, by ſelling of flaves, 
and by fines and impoſitions. But for this he has little 
uſ2; for his ſlaves ſerve him without pay, and his vaſlals 
furniſh his court with more proviſions than he can ſpend. 
He is not able to raiſe more than four thouſand men fit 
to bear arms, and thoſe are chiefly cavalry. The ſoldiers 
are not diſtributed either into regiments or companies; 
but each lord and gentleman leads his men to battle 
without order, and they follow him 2s well in flying as 
in charging the enemy. Upon ſolemn feſtivals the prince's 
court conſiſts of two hundred gentlemen, but upon other 
days it does not amount to above a hundred and twenty. 
The prince of Mingrelia pays a tribute to the Grand 
Siznior of ſixty thouſand ells of linen cloth made in that 
country. : 

The religion of the Colchians was antiently the ſame 
with that of the Greeks and Romans; but, according to 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, they were converted to Chriſtia- 
nity by a dave, in the "_ of Conſtantine the Great. 
The Mingrelians however aſſert, that St. Andrew preach- 
ed among them at a place called Pigaitas, where a church 
now ſtands, to which the catholicos, or archbiſhop, goes 
once in his life to make the holy oil uſed in baptiſm. 


they let him go | loo 


Hoy ever, theſe people are utterly unworthy of the name 
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of Chriſtians ; for they have fallen into ſuch an abyſs of 
ignorance, that, according to Sir John Chardin, they 

k upon every thing moſt eflential in Chriſtianity 
as mere fables, and yet practiſe ſome outward forms and 
ceremonies of religion. Their clergy perform ſcarcely 
any duties belonging to their office; for few of them 
can read, and they have in a manner Joſt the method of 
performing divine ſervice. They make a public profeſ- 
ſion of foretelling future events, and as ſoon as a Min- 
grelian is fick the prieſt is ſent for; not to pray with 
him, but to look in his book to ſee whether he will die 
of that diſeaſe. The prieſt opens the book, which he 
takes care to bring with him, and having with great gra- 
vity turned over the leaves, pronounces, with the voice 
of an oracle, that the Cati, for thus they call their images, 
being offended, has inflicted upon him that diſeaſe, and if 
a preſent be not made him the patient will die. 
This preſent uſually conſiſts of a cow, a hog, a goat, 
or the like, which the poor wretch, terrified at the appre- 
henſions of death, immediately gives the prieſt to be offer- 
ed to the image, 

The enthoſies of Mingrelia has a preat revenue; for 
he has four hundred vaſfals who furniſh his houſe with 
all the neceſſaries, and many of the ſuperfluities of life. 
He ſells the children of theſe people to the Turks, and 
when he viſits the places in his dioceſe, it is not to re- 
form the clergy, or inftrut the people, but to enrich 
himſelf, It is ſaid he will not conſecrate a biſhop for 
leſs than ſix hundred crowns, nor ſay maſs under a Foug 
dred. His ſanctity conſiſts in abſtinence from fleſh and 
wine in Lent; and he is generally ſo ignorant, that he 
can hardly read his Breviary and Miſa. He has fix 
biſhops under him, who pay little regard to the ſouls of 
the people, and never viſit their churches and dioceſes; 
but ſufter the prieſts to live in ignorance, and the people 
to commit the greateſt crimes. They are chiefly em- 
ployed in feaſting and getting drunk. Their principal 
revenues ariſe from the oppreſſions of their vaſſals, and 
ſelling their wives and children, However, like the 
Greek biſhops, they abſtain from fleſh, and ſeem to think 
that this is almoſt the only duty they are obliged to perform. 
Their cathedrals are adorned with images, which they 
embelliſh with gold and jewels, and by this means fanc; 
they ſatisfy the divine juſtice and atone for their fins. 
They are cloathed in ſcarlet and velvet, and differ from 
the ſeculars in wearing long beards, and bonnets that are 
black, high, and round. 

The common prieſts are numerous, and miſerabl 
poor. They cultivate their own grounds and thoſe of 
their lords, and are as great ſlaves as the ſeculars; nor 
have they any reſpect ſhewn them, except when the 
bleſs the food at meals or ſay maſs. As their pariſh 
churches have no bells, they call the people together by 
knocking with a great ftick upon a board. Their 
churches are commonly kept as naſty as ſtables; and 
though the images are foul, broken, and covered with duſt, 
the worſhip paid them is in the higheſt degree idolatrous. 
They indeed worſhip thoſe moſt that are fineſt adorned, 
or moſt famed for their cruelty; and when they ſwear 
by one of theſe, they never break their oath. One of 
their moſt formidable images is named St. Giobas, whom 
they dare not approach nearer than to the place where 
they can juſt ſee him, and there they leave their preſents, 
for they imagine he kills all who venture to approach 
him. | 

For none of the Romiſh ſaints have they ſany value, 
except for St. George, to whom both they and Geor- 
gians pay the higheſt reverence. Their maſs reſembles 
that of the Greeks. Their chalice is a wooden goblet, 
and their patten a wooden diſh. They never ſay maſs 
in Lent but on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe they 
think the communion ſpoils their faſting. They conſe- 
crate either leavened or unlcavened bread, without an 
difference, and mix no water with the wine, except it be 
very ſtrong. 5 

Sir John Chardin ſays, that while he was in Mingrelia 
he was invited to two chriſtenings, which were perform- 
ed in the following manner: the prieſt being ſent for at 
about ten in the morning, went into the buttery, where 
they keep the wine, and fitting on a bench began to read 
an half torn octavo volume, running on very faſt, in a 
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low voice, and in the moſt careleſs manner. In about a | 
quarter of an hour the father and godfather brought in a 


boy about five years old, when the godfather fixed up 


a ſmall candle againſt the cabin-door, and ſcattered a few 
grains of incenſe upon ſome hot embers. The prieſt 
ſtill continued reading with the ſame inattention, break- 
ing off to ſpeak to every body that came in; while the 
father and godfather were all the time walking in and 
out, and the little boy did nothing but eat. In about an 
hour's time a bucket full of warm water was got ready, 
and the prieſt having put into it about a ſpoonful of the 
oil of walnuts, bid the godfather undreſs the child, which 
he had no ſooner done than he was ſet on his feet in 
the water, and the godfather waſhed his whole body very 
well. The pricſt then taking a ſmall quantity of the 
oil of unction out of a leather purſe that hung at his 
girdle, gave it to the godfather who anointed the child 
on the crown of the head, the forehead, the ears, the 
noſe, the cheeks, the chin, the ſhoulders, the elbows, 
the back, the belly, the knees, and feet : while the prieſt 
continued reading, till the godfather had dreſſed the 
child; when the father bringing in boiled pork and 
wine, they ſat down to table with the family, and ſoon 
got drunk. : 

The ſame author ſays, that every other religious act is 
celebrated by the — with the ſame indecent 
irreverence; and informs us, that one day as he was 
paſſing by a church, the prieſt, who was wy maſs, | 
heard him aſk the way of ſome people who were ſtanding 
at the door, and cried out from the altar, “ Stay, 
e and I'll ſhew you.” A moment after he came to the 
door, muttering the maſs as he walked; and having 
aſked whence he came, and whither he was going, he 
very civilly thewed him the way, and then returned to the 
altar. | 

They obſerve nearly the ſame faſts as the Greeks, for 
they keep the four great Lents, the firſt before Eaſter, 
which is forty-eight days ; that before Chriſtmas, which 
is forty days; St. Peter's faſt, which laſts near a month; 
and the faſt obſerved by the Eaſtern Chriſtians in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, which continues fifteen days. 
Their prayers are all addreſſed to their idols for tem- 
poral benefits, as for their own proſperity and the ruin 
of their enemies. They abſtain from work only at the 
feſtivals of Chriſtmas and Eaſter, which they celebrate 
only by cating and drinking in their houſes to exceſs; 
but their. greateſt feſtivals are when the image of a ſaint is 
carried through their country; upon which occaſion 
they dreſs in their beſt cloaths, make a great feaſt, and 
offer their preſents to the idol. 

Theſe people have certain monks, of the order of St. 
Baſil, who wear black bonnets, eat no fleſh, and ſuffer 
their hair to grow; but pay no regard to religion, ex- 
cept obſerving their faſts, with great exactneſs. They 
have alſo nuns of the ſame order, who obſerve their faſts, 
and wear a black veil; but they have no nunneries, nor 
are under any vows, but quit the order whenever they 
pleaſe, 5 

In their marriages the parents of the girl agree upon 
the price with the perſon who deſires her; and here they 
pay leſs for a woman who has been divorced, more is de- 
manded for a widow, and ſtill more for a maid. When 
the agreement is made, the young man may keep company 
with her till the money is paid, and it is no ſcandal if ſhe 
prove with child by him. | | 

In mourning for the dead the women rend their gar- 
ments, tear their hair, and fleſh, beat their breaſts, and 
make terrible lamentations. The men tear their cloaths, 
and ſhave their heads and faces. The mourning laſts 
forty days; on the ten firſt of which it is accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant figns of grief, which then 
gradually diminiſhes till the fortieth, when they inter the 
body. A feaſt is then made for all who come to weep, 
and the biſhop, after having ſaid maſs, lays claim to every 

thing which belonged to the deceaſed, his horſes, arms, 
cloaths, money, and every thing of the like kind ; for, 
among the Mingrelians, death is the ruin of families ; 
but when a biſhop dies, the prince ſays the maſs for the 


dead on the fortieth day of mourning, and takes all kis 
moveable goods, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Tonxy in Ast4, 


On the confines of Mingrelia lie the little principality 
of Guriel and the kingdom of Imeretta. "The former 
borders upon Imeretta on the north, upon Mount Cau- 
caſus on the eaſt, upon the Black Sea on the ſouth, and 
upon Mingrelia on the weſt. The inhabitants are of 
the ſame diſpoſition, and have the ſame irregularity of 
manners as the Mingrelians, being addicted to robbery, 
murder, and lewdneſs. 

Imeretta, which is ſomething larger than the country 
of Guriel, is encompaſſed by mount Caucaſus, Mingre- 
lia, the Black Sea, the principality of Guriel, and part 
of Georgia, Like Mingrelia, it is covered with woods 
and mountains, but the vallies are more pleaſant and 
more fertile; they producing cattle, corn, pulſe, and a 
variety of herbs. There are ſome iron mines, and ſome 
money current among the people; and this is coined in 
the kingdom. They have likewiſe ſeveral towns; but 
their cuſtoms differ but little from thoſe of the Mingre- 
lians. All theſe nations were once ſubje& to the emperor 
of Conſtantinople; but, after they had freed themſelves, 
became involved in continual wars, till calling in the 
8 of the Turks, they were made tributary to 
them. 


. 


* Of SyR1A, called by the Turks SURISTAN. 


The Face of the Ciruntry, Climate, and Seaſons ; their Vege- 
tables, and method of Huſbandry; their Beaſts, Birds, 
Reptiles, and Inſects. | 


AVING taken a view of the Turkiſh empire in 


Aſia, from Arabia to its molt northern extremity, 


we ſhall lay before the reader an account of the countries 


ſituated to the eaſt of Arabia; and, beginning with Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Pul-{tine, ſhall proceed to Natolia, or Aſia 
Minor, and the Aſiatic iſlands ſubje& to the Turks. 

Syria is bounded on the north by Diarbec and Natolia; 
on the eaſt by Diarbec and the Deſarts of Arabia; which 
alſo, together with Judea, bound it on the ſouth; and on 
the caſt by the Mediterranean Sea, | 

The coaſt is in general bordered by very high moun- 
tains, except near Seleucia, and from Mount Pieria to 
Mount Caſſius, which is ten or fifteen miles, where it 
is level, and opens a paſſage for the river Orontes to dif- 
charge itſelf in the Mediterranean, Theſe mountains 
are covered with trees, ſhrubs, and a number of plants, 
which do not, like thoſe in the plains, loſe their ver- 
dure during the heat of ſummer. As they abound with 
ſprings, thcſe form ſmall rivulets, which, in ſome places 
on the fide next the ſea, unite into rivers, and refreſh 
the plains between them and the ſea-ſhore. Behind 
them on the land- ſide are generally extenſive plains, that 
alſo receive great benefit from the ſtreams that deſcend 
from the mountains, near which they are covered with 
myrtle, oleander, and other ſhrubs. But the oppoſite 
boundaries of thoſe plains are chiefly low, rocky, barren 
hills; but behind them are other large plains, which, 
though only watered by the rains that fall in winter, are 
exceeding fertile. This intermixture of rocky eminences 
and plains extends about ſixty or ſeventy miles within 
land. | 

The Orontes is the only river of any note in Syria. It 
riſes on the land-fide of the above high mountains, and 
from thence winding round falls into the ſea: the reſt 
of the rivers, which are few and inconſiderable, are ab- 
ſorbed by the thirity plains through which they pals. 
Even the Orontes, though ſwelled by a number of brooks 
from the lofty mountains behind which it runs, and alſo 
from the lake of Antioch, ſeems as conſiderable many 
miles above that city, as where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Mediterranean. 

The ſeaſons are here extremely regular, and the air fo 
pure and free from damps, that, from the cnd of May to the 
middle of September, all the inhabitants, of whatever 
rank, ſup and flecp expoſed to the air in their court- 
y rds, or upon the houſe-tops. The natives reckon 
that tc ſeverity of winter laſts only forty days, begin- 
ning from the twelfth of December, and ending at the 

| twentieth 
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twentieth of Jannary. During this time the air at Aleppo 
is very piercing, even to ſtrangers who have juſt come 
from a cold climate: yet, during the thirteen years Dr. 
Ruſſel reſided there, the ice was not above three times of 
ſufficient ſtrength to bear a man, and that too with cau- 
tion, and only in a ſituation ſheltered. from the beams of 
the ſun. In ten years of that time: the ſnow never lay on 
the ground above a day: even in the depth of winter, 
when the ſun ſhines and there is no wind, the weather 
is warm, and ſometimes almoſt hot. Hence narciſſuſes 
are in lower during all this ſeaſon, and violets, at the lateſt, 
appear before it is quite over. As February advances, 
the fields, which were before partly green, become en- 
tirely covered with an agreeable verdure, by the ſpring- 
ing up of the latter grain; and though the trees con- 
tinue in their leafleſs itate till about the beginning of 
March, yet the almond, when lateſt, is in bloſſom before 
the middle of February, and being quickly ſucceeded by 
the apricot, peach, &c. the gardens aſſume an agreeable 
appearance. | 

The ſpring is extremely pleaſant, but is of ſhort dura- 
tion; for as March brings it on with rapidity, ſo April 
with equal haſte advances towards ſummer ; and the 
agreeable livery worn by the fields during theſe two 
month, and indeed through moſt of the winter, fades 
before the middle of May ; and, ere that month is cloſed, 
the whole country has ſo parched and barren an aſpect, 
that one would ſcarce think it capable of producing an 
thing beſides the ſew hardy plants that are ſtill able to 
reſiſt the extreme heats. From this time no refreſhing 
ſhowers fall, and ſcarce a friendly cloud appears to ſhel- 
ter the inhabitants from the exceſive heat of the ſun, till 
about the middle of September, when a little rain gene- 
rally falls, and greatly refreſhes the air. Thcre is an 
interval of between twenty and thirty days from theſe 
firſt rains till the ſecond, during which the weather is 
ſerene, temperate, and extremely delightful, and if the 
rains have been plentiful, though but of a few hours du- 
ration, .the country ſpeedily aflumes a new face. After 
the ſecond rains the weather becomes variable, and win- 
ter approaches; but by ſuch flow degrees, that the 
greateit part of the trees preſerve their leaves till the 
middle of November, and people of the moſt delicate 
conſtitutions never have fires till about the end of that 
month. | 

The country about Aleppo has ſeldom any hard pales 
of wind; the coldeſt in winter blow between the eaſt 
and north-weſt, and the nearer they approach to the 
former point, the colder they are during that ſeaſon and 
part of the ſpring ; but from the beginning of May to 
the cloſe of September, the winds blowing from the very 
ſame point, reſemble the air iſſuing from the mouth of 
a hot oven, The only remedy againſt them is to ſhut 
all the doors and windows ; for though they are not fatal 
in Syria, as in other countries, they are extremely trou- 
bleſome, affecting moſt people with a painful languor 
and a difficult reſpiration, However, many ſummers 
paſs without them; and, during Dr. Ruſſel's ſtay in the 
country, in no ſummer were there more than four or five 
days of them; for though the northerly and eaſterly winds 
reign moſt in the winter, yet Providence has wiſely or- 
dained the weſterly winds to be moſt frequent in the 
ſummer, without which the intenſe heat of the rays of 
the ſun, with their reflection from a bare rocky tract of 
ground, would render the country ſcarce habitable, 
Wich reſpect to the vegetables of this country, they ſow 
in the fields Turky wheat, barley, beans, a green kind 
of kidney-beans, Turky millet, lentils, hemp, cotton, 
muſk-melons, water-melons, a ſmall cucumber, baſtard 
ſaffron, and ſeveral others. Near Aleppo tobacco is 
planted in the gardens ; but in the villages, at about ten 
or fifteen miles diſtance, a large quantity is planted in 
the fields, and all the hills from Shogre to Latachia pro- 
duce ſuch plenty of it, that this vegetable makes no in- 
conſiderable branch of trade, ne 6" with Egypt. 

The harveſt begins with cutting the barley about the 
beginning of May, and both that and the wheat are ge- 
ncrally got in by the twentieth of the ſame month. As 
ſoon as it is cut down, or plucked up, (which is the more 
uſual method) it is carried to a neighbouring ſpot of 


Torxy in ASIA; 


ard even ground, where it is ſeparated from the huſk 
ö 
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by a machine like a ſledge, that runs upon two or three 
rollers, drawn by horſes, oxen, or aſlos. In theſe rollers 
are fixed low iron wheels, notched like the teeth of a ſaw, 
which being pretty ſharp, at once cut the ſtraw and ſepa- 
rate the grain. Their granaries are ſubterraneons caverns, 
entered by a ſmall hole like a well, frequently in the high 
way; and as they are commonly left open when empty, 
they render riding in the night not a little dangerous near 
the villages. 

The olives produced about Aleppo are little more than 
ſufficient to ſerve the inhabitants for pickling ; but at 
Edlib, about thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt, and in the 
neighbouring villages, there are large plantations, which 
afford abundance of oil, with which, and the aſhes brought 
by the Arabs from the Deſar:, a conſiderable quantity of 
ſope is annually made. The vineyards round Aleppo 
produce pretty good grapes; but the wine made by the 
Chrittians and Jews is preſſed from grapes brought from 
ſome diſtance. Their white wines are palatable, but thin 
and poor, and ſeldom keep found above 2 year. The red 
wine is deep-coloured, {trony, and heady, but without any 
flavour; and, inſtead of producing mirth, and elevating 
the ſpirits, bring on ſleep or ſtupidity. 

From raiſins, uſually mixed with a few anniſceds, the 
draw a ftrong ſpirit, which they call arrack, of whick 
the Chriſtians and Jews drink pretty freely. 

Among the fruits of this country there are only two 
or three ſorts of apples, and thoſe very indifferent. "They 
have apricots, peaches, indifferent good pears, quinces, 
pomegranates of three ſorts, black and white mulberries, 
oranges, and lemons; figs of four forts, walnuts, hazle 
nuts, piſtachio nuts, &c. All theſe trees are ſtandards, 
planted promiſcuouſly and but little improved by culture, 
There are alſo ſeveral kinds of foreſt trees, as the white 
poplar, the plane, the hornbeam, the aſh, the turpen- 
tine-tree, a few oaks, the tamariſk, and many others? 
there are like:viſe a great variety of garden plants and 
flowers. | 

As to the beaſts of Syria, there are a few black cattle, 
which are chiefly uſed for the plough and in drawing 
water for the gardens. Moſt of thoſe employed for that 
purpoſe are very large, with remarkable long legs and 
creat bellies. In ſome parts of Syria are abundance of 
buſfaloes ; but near Aleppo there are very few, and thoſe 
chi-fly kept for their milk. 

They have two ſorts of ſheep, the one reſembling the 
larger kinds in Britain, only their tails are rather bigger 
and thicker; the others are the moſt numerous, and have 
tails that are very broad and of an extraordinary ſize, 
terminating in a ſmall appendage that turns back, and is 
of a ſubſtance between fat and marrow; it is not eaten 
ſeparately, but mixed with lean meat in many of their 
diſhes, and is alſo often uſed inſtead of butter, Theſe 
tails uſually weigh upwards of fifteen pounds; but thoſe 
which belong to ſheep of the largeſt breed, and that have 
been fattened, ſometimes weigh fifty pounds. Thoſe in 
Aleppo being kept up in yards, are in no danger of in- 


juring their tails; but in other places, where theſe ſheep 


feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of the tail to prevent its 
being torn by the buſhes, thiſtles, and rocks, it not being 
covered underneath like the upper part with thick wool ; 
ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate the drayging of this 
board after them, whence they have been repreſented by 
travellers as having carts to carry their tails. 


They have two kinds of goats, one that reſembles thoſe 


in Britain, and the other remarkable for the length of 
their ears. Theſe are only a little larger than ours, and 
yet their ears are frequently a foot Jong, and broad in 
proportion: they are chiefly kept for their milk, which is 
ſweet and well taſted, In the beginning of April they are 
brought to Aleppo, and great numbers are driven through 
the ſtreets every morning, and their milk fold as they paſs 
till September. 

Syria abounds with two ſorts of antelopes, of which 
that of the mountains is the moſt beautiful. Its back and 
neck are of a dark brown, and the antelope of the plain 
is neither fo ſwiſt, nor ſo well made; yet both forts are fo 
extremely fieet, that the grey-hounds, though very good 
ones can ſeldom come up with them, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground, 
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There are plenty of hares, but none of the natives, | 
except the Arabs, are fond of them. The method of 
dreſſing them is very extraordinary. They dig a hole in 
the earth, which they fill with light bruſhwood, and ſet 
it on fire; when thoroughly lighted, the hare, with the 
ſkin and entrails, juſt as it was taken, 1s thrown into it, 
and after the flame has ceaſed, they cover up the hole with 
the looſe earth taken out of it, which at firſt had been laid 
round the edge to grow hot. Thus it is left till they 
imagine it is ſufficiently roaſted; when taking it out, 
they throw a handful of alt over it, and eat it without 
any other dreſſing. 

Of the beaſts of burthen here are three ſorts of camels, 

theſe are the Turcoman camel, the Arab camel, and the 
dromedary. | 
The 3 camel is much larger, ſtronger, more 
hairy, and of a darker colour than any of the others. 
Their common load is eight hundred pounds ; but they 
ſometimes carry much more. "Theſe cannot bear heat, 
and therefore they are never worked in the months of 
June, July, and Auguſt. 

The Arab camel is much ſmaller, leſs hairy, of a 
lighter colour, and ſeldom carries more than fix hundred 
pounds weight; but can bear heat and thirſt much better 
than the Turcoman, There is no need of theſe camels 
being fed with barley flour, or chopped ſtraw; for the 
very thiſtles and other plants, which grow in the deſart, 
are almoſt all the food they require, Dr. Ruſſe] ſays, 
that he remembers an inſtance, where, in a caravan from 
Baſſora, the camels, which were of this fort, travelled 
without water for fifteen days ; but the quantity they 
drank, as ſoon as they came at it, proved fatal to many of 
them. | 

The dromedary appears to be only a high breed of the 
Arab camel, from which they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
their being of a lighter and handſomer make, and inſtead 
of the ſolemn walk to which the others are accuſtomed, 
they pace, and are generally ſaid to go as far in one day as 
the others in three. 

The other beaſts of burthen are horſes, which are here 

U broke, and taught to ſet off in full ſpeed, and ſud- 

enly to ſtop. There are two ſorts of aſſes, one very 
large with remarkable _ ears, and the other ſmall, and 
reſembling thoſe in England; there are likewiſe ſome 
mules, 

Among the rocky hills, and in the mountains, are hyz- 
nas. Some authors have pretended, that this animal will 

imitate the human voice, and even learn the names of the 
ſhepherds, in order to call them out and devour them; 
but this is far from being true, for they are fonder of the 
flocks than of the ſhepherds, and never attack men but 
in their own defence, or through exceſs of hunger ; yet 
they will rob the graves whenever they can come at 
them. | | 

Foxes and wolves are found in the plains, but they are 
ſmaller than thoſe in Europe, and the jackalls are ſo nume- 
rous, that every evening they paſs in full cry, like a pack 

of hounds, through the gardens of Aleppo, and not only 
ive great diſturbance by their noiſe, but make free wit 
the poultry. 

The country affords the turky, gooſe, and duck, the 
dunghill-cock and hen, the Bagdat fowl, which is of a 
large breed, the rumkin, or cock and hen without rumps. 

Among the game are wild — plenty of wild ducks and 
mallards, ſeveral kinds of widgeon, ſpoon- bills, and various 
ſorts of teal, water-hens, and water- rails. In autumn the 
becca- figos and wit- walls are both in ſeaſon, and the former 
are eſteemed great delicacies. Here are alſo the buſtard of 
two kinds; the red-legged partridge, the frankolin, the 
fleſh of which is delicious; the common ſky-lark, the 
wood-lark, the creſted-lark, and ſeveral athers, particu- 
larly ſeveral ſpecies of pigeons, among which is the carrier 
formerly uſed by the Europeans, for conveying expediti- 
ouſly the news of a ſhip's arrival at ſcanderoon : but this 
has been diſuſed for many years. 

The pigeon employed on theſe occaſions was one that 
had young at Aleppo. Dr. Ruſſel enquiring into the 
method of training them was informed they were ſent to 
Scanderoon in an open cage, and as ſoon as let go, would 
fly back to Aleppo, but others ſaid, they were brought 
to this by letting them return from ſhorter diſtances on 
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the Scanderoon road. All agree, that if the pigeon had 
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been a fortnight at Scanderoon, it was not afterwards to 

be truſted to fly back, left forgetting its young, it ſhould 

not be ſo eager to get home. A ſmall piece of paper, with 
the ſhip's name, the day of its arrival, and the moſt mate. 

rial circumſtances, contained in a narrow compaſs, was 

fixed under the wing, to prevent its being deſtroycd by wet. 

They alſo bathed the pigeon's feet in vinegar, in order to 

keep them cool, that it might not ſettle to waſh itſelf, 

which would deſtroy. the paper. An Engliſh gentleman, 

who remembered this practice, ſaid he had known one of 

them arrive in two hours and a half, though the diſtance is 

no leſs than ſeventy miles. | 
Beſides the birds uſed for food and ſport, the country 

produces the black vulture, the cormorant, the ſtork, a 

few pelicans, the ow], a kind of jay, with feathers beau- 

tifully variegated with blue, green, and brown; two ſorts 

of the crane, one a fine bird, which the natives often keep 

tame in their houſes; the heron, the flamingo, and the 

black-cap, a kind of gull, of which there are a great num- 

ber in Aleppo, during the winter, ſo tame, that the wo- 

men call them from the houſe-tops, throwing up pieces of 
bread, which they catch in the air. 

Among the reptiles are ſerpents of various kinds, and 
many of them extremely venomous; but as they all 
fly from man, and from the barren fields in ſummer, 
when alone they are abroad, there is but little danger of 
accidentally treading upon them. However, large white 
ſnakes are often found in the houſes ; but it does not ap- 
pear that they do any miſchief, The ſcorpion and ſcolo- 
pendra indeed often fling the natives in their houſes, 
which cauſe preat pain for ſeveral hours, but is attended 
with no other ill conſequence. In the gardens are tree 
frogs, and over the whole country are various kinds of 
lizards, 

Of the uſeful inſects, there are only filk-worms, which 
produce a conſiderable quantity of filk ; and bees, which 
make excellent honey. Among thoſe which are prejudi- 
cial are the locuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch incre- 
dible numbers, as to deſtroy all the verdure wherever they 
pals : but this ſeldom happens, 
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A Deſcription of the City of Aleppo and the neighbouring Coucn- 
try; of the Inhabitants, and particularly of the Cuſtoms of 
the Chriſtians, with an Account of the Marriages of the 
Maronites, and of the Europeans in that City. The Manner 
in which they ſpend their Time, and the epidemic Diſeaſes 
which prevail at Alippo. 


HE city of Aleppo, the preſent metropolis of Syria, 
called by the Lurks Haleb, is ſituated ſixty miles 
from the ſea, in thirty-ſix degrees twelve minutes north 
latitude, and in thirty- ſeven degrees forty minutes caſt 
longitude from the meridian of London, and with reſpect 
to its buildings is inferior to no city in this part of the 
Turkiſh empire. | 
This city wi h its ſuburbs is built on eight ſmall hills, 
none of which is of a conſiderable height, except one in 
the middle of the city, upon which the caſtle is erected, 
This is of a conic form, and ſeems in a great meaſure 
artificial, and raiſed with the earth thrown out of a broad 
deep ditch with which it is furrounded. T he city is cn- 
compaſſed by a wall now much decayed, and a broad 
ditch, in moſt places converted into gardens. It is about 
three miles and a half round ; but including the ſuburbs, 
lie chiefly to the north-eaſt, the whole is about ſeven miles 
in compaſs. 
The houſcs are built of ſtone; but as the ſtreets are 
generally narrow, and the houſes have no windows that 
look into them, except a few in the upper rooms, nothing 
is to be ſeen but dead walls, which give them a difagree- 
able appearance. The ſtreets are, however, well- paved, 
and kept remarkably clean, 

The moſques are numerous, and ſome of them magnifi- 
cent. Before them is a ſquare area, in the middle ot 
which is a fountain for the appointed ablutions before pray- 
ers; and behind ſome of the larger moſques is a ſmall 
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ing of a ſpacious ſquare court, on all ſides of which 
are erected on the ground-floor, a number of rooms oc- 
caſionally uſed for ſtables, chambers, or ware-houſcs. 
Above ſtairs is a colonade on each of the four ſides, to 
which open ſeveral ſmall rooms, wherein the merchants, 
as well natives as ſtrangers, tranſact moſt of their bug 
ſineſs. 

In the city are alſo a number of public * r which 
are frequented by people of all religions, and of all ranks; 
except thoſe in high ſtations, who generally have them in 
their houſes. 

The bazars, or market places, are here, as in other 
parts of the Eaſt, long, narrow, covered ſtreets, with ſhops 
on each fide, juſt ſufficient to hold the tradeſmen, and 
perhaps one or two more, with all his commodities 
about him, the buyer being obliged to ſtand withour. 
A particular bazar is allotted for each trade, and theſe 
and the ſtreets are locked up an hour and an half after ſun- 
ſet, and many of them earlier. It is remarkable that though 
their doors are moſtly caſed with iron, yet their locks are 
of wood, 

The natives in their common buildings make uſe of a 
white gritty ſtone, that is every where in plenty about the 
city: it is eaſily cut, but grows hard by being expoſed to 
the air. But in the gates, pillars, and pavements of 
their nobleſt ſtructures, they employ a yellow marble, ca- 
pable of a tolerable poliſh, This is alſo the produce of 
the country, and is often intermixed, by way of orna- 
ment, with red, white, and coarſe black marble, brought 
from other places: but when they are in want of the 
red, they give their own yellow marble that colour, by 
rubbing it over with oil, and then putting it into a mo- 
derately hot oven, in which it continues for ſeveral 
hours, 

At about the diſtance of five miles are ſeveral ſprings 
that ſupply the city with good water, by means of an 
aqueduct, which is ſaid to have been built by the em- 
preſs Helena. This water is ſufficient for the neceſſary 
purpoſes of drinking and cookery. Almoſt every houte 
has allo a well; but that water being brackiſh, is only 
employed for waſhing the yards, and filling the reſer- 
voirs for the ſupply of the fountains, Indeed the river 
Caic, the antient Singas, which is no more than fix or 
eight yards broad, runs by the weſtern part of the city, 
within a few yards of the walls; but it barely ſerves to 
water a n:zrow lip of gardens on its banks, that extend 
from about five miles north, to about three miles ſouth 
of the town. Beſides theſe gardens, there are a few 
more near Bab Allah, a village about two miles to the 
north-weſt, which are ſupplied by the aqueduct. The 
riſing grounds above the gardens, to which the water 
cannot be conveyed, are in ſome places laid out in vine- 
yards, interſperſed with olive, fig, and piſtachio trees, as 
are alſo many ſpots to the eaſtward, where. there are no 
gardens, But inconſiderable as this river and theſe gardens 


may appear, they contain almoſt the only water, and all | 


the trees to be met with for twenty or thirty miles 
round; for the villages have no trees, and moſt of them 
ure only ſupplied with the water the inhabitants ſave in 
their ciſterns. 

The fuel uſed in the houſes of Aleppo is wood and char- 
coal ; but for heating their bagnios they burn the dung 
of animals, the parings of fruit, and the leaves of plants, 
all which people are employed to gather and dry for that 
purpole. | 

The ground, at leaſt four or five miles round Aleppo, 
is very ſtony and uneven, with a number of (mall emi- 
nences, moſt of which are as high as any part of the 
city; and from the weſt-fouth-weſt to the north-weſt by 
weſt, this uneven country extends at leaſt twenty miles; 
but is, however, interſperſed with many ſmall fertile 
plains. | 
Plenty of lime-ftone is found near the city, that affords 
good mortar for their buildings, which they carry on with 
great eaſe and dexterity ; and at a few hours diſtance is 
tound the gypſum, in ſmall quantities, of which plaſter 
of Paris is made. This is chicfly uſed in cementing the 
earthen pipes, uſed in conveying water, and tor a few 
other purpoles about their beſt buildings. 
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There are alſo many large caravanſeras, each conſiſt- 
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At the diſtance of about eighteen miles ſouſh · eaſt of 
Aleppo is a large plain called the valley of ſalt, bounded 


by low rocky hills, which form a kind of natural baſon, 


that retains the rain deſcending from the rocks, together 
with the water that riſes from a few ſprings in the neigh- 
bourhood, and cauſe the whole to be overflowed in the 
winter, The extent and unevenneſs of the ſurface pre- 
vents this water from being of any great depth; ſo that it 
is ſoon evaporated by the fun, when it leaves a cake of 
ſalt in ſome places half an inch thick ; and with this the 
whole encloſed plain is covered, The ſoil of this plain 
is a ſtiff clay ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt. In the 
month of April a number of people are employed in ga- 
thering this ſalt, which is not only very good, but futfi- 
cient to ſupply all this part of the country, 

The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs of Aleppo are 
computed at about two hundred and thirty five thouſand, 
of whom two hundred thouſand are Turks, thirty thouſand 
are Chriſtians, and the remaining five thouſand Yown, But 
though they are of ſuch different religions, they ſeem to 
be nearly the ſame people, nor are tne Chriſtians much 
ſuperior to their neighbours in virtue. The greateſt num- 
ber of them are Greeks, the moſt numerous next to them 
are Armenians, next to them the Syrians, and then the 
Maronites; cach of whom have a church ia a part of the 
ſubucbs, where molt of them reſide. 

The vulgar language is Arabic; but the Turks of 
rank uſe the Turkiſh : moſt of the Armenians can ſpeak 
Armenian ; many of the Jews underſtand Hebrew; but 
few Syrians can ſpeak Syriac ; and ſcarce one of the 
Greeks underſtand a word of either ancient or modern 
Greek, | : 

There are alſo a people named Chinganas, who, like 
the Arabs, wear a Jarge filver or gold ring through the 
external cartilage of their right noſtril. Theſe people 
are eſteemed the plague of Aleppo; they reſemble the 
Arabs, and, like fome tribes of them, live in tents ; but 
are not acknowledyed by them. As they are extremely 
poor, a few of them, who are conſtantly encamped round 
the ſkirts of the city, hire themſelves for labourers, and 
other menial offices; but the greateſt number come thi- 
ther from all parts in the ſpring, to alliſt in reaping the 
corn. 

We have already given a ſufficient deſcription of the 
manne!:s of the Turks of this city, in defcribing thoſe of 
Aſia in general, and ſhall here therefore only * a view 
of the cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtians who com- 
poſe fo conſiderable a part of the city. q 
When the Chriſtian women go abroad, they are as 
cloſely veiled as thoſe of the Turks ; but they are ſeldom 
allowed to go any where but to church, to their phy- 
ſicians, to the bagnio, or now and then to viſit a relation. 
A few women are permitted by their huſbands to go two 
or three times a year to their gardens ; but others, though 
they are not a mile from their houſes, never ſaw a garden 
in their lives. 

The women in general have ſuch eaſy labours, that 
thoſe of the moſt delicate conſtitutions are ſeldom con- 
fined above ten or twelve days, and thoſe of the villages 
are commonly able to go the next day about their 
uſual employments. Women of all ranks ſuckle their 
own children, and ſeldom wean them till either the mo- 
ther is again with child, or they are three or four years of 
age, 

As to the marriages of the Chriſtians they are generally 
contracted when children, by their parents, and as there 
is no material difference between the nuptial ceremonies of 
the different ſects, a deſcription of thote of the Maronites 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the reſt, 

'The bride having been demanded, the bridegroom's 
relations are invited by the bride's father to partake of an 
entertainment, in order to fix the wedding-day ; for the 
young folks themſelves have no vote in theſe affairs, in 
which they are ſo nearly concerned. On the afternoon 
of the day appointed, they again go to the bride's houſe, 
and atter ſupper is over, return to that of the bride- 
groom, who has not yct appeared; for he is obliged b 
cuſtom to hide himſelt, and is not to be found, till they 
have made a ſeemingly ſtrict ſearch for him. He is 
brough out dreiled in his worſt clothes, when great 
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| Noiſe and rejoicings are made on their finding him, and 
he and the brideman, after being led ſeveral times yound 
the court in a noiſy proceſſion, are conducted into a room 
where their watdag cloaths are laid out in form. A 
prieſt then ſays a long prayer over them, and being drefſ- 
ed, they are led back into the court with the ſame cere- 
mony as before. At midnight, ora few hours after, the 
relations, accompanied by all of both ſexes who have 
been invited to the wedding, return in proceſſion to the 
houſe where the bride lives, with muſic playing before 
them, and each holding a candle. On their coming to 
the door, it is ſhut againſt them, and when they knock 
and demand the bride, they are refuſed admittance, Up- 
on this a mock fight enſues ; but the bridegroom's party 
are always conquerors. The women then conduct the 
bride out of her chamber covered all over with a veil, 
and ſhe is carried in proceſſion to the bridegroom's, ac- 
companied only by one or two of her ſiſters, or neareſt 
female relations and being ſeated at the upper end of the 
room, among the women, continues veiled with red 
gauze, and muſt neither ſpeak nor move, except riſing to 
every perſon who comes into the room, of which ſhe is 
informed by one of the women, who conſtantly fits by 
her ; for ſhe muſt not open her eyes. Few retire to reſt, 
and the remainder of the night is ſpent in mirth by each 
ſex in their ſeparate apartments, there being no want of 
wine, arrack, fruit, and ſweetmeats. 


At about nine the next morning, the hiſhop or a prieſt 


comes to perform the ceremony. At his entrance all the 
women are veiled, and the bride ſtands entirely covered, 
ſupported by two women. The bridegroom dreſſed in a 
gaudy robe, entering with the biſhop, is placed on the 
bride's left hand with his brideman by him, and a ſhort 
| ſervice being performed, the biſhop puts a crown firſt on 
the bridegroom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
the brideman, and bridemaid. Afterwards joining the 
hands of the bridegroom and bride, he continues the ſer- 
vice, and at length puts a ring on the bridegroom's fin- 
ger, and delivers another to the bridemaid to be put on 
that of the bride, Near the concluſion of the ſervice he 
ties a piece of tape or ribbon round the bridegroom's 
neck, and in the afternoon a prieſt comes to take it 
off. 

The ceremony being concluded, the bridegroom and all 
the men return to their on apartment. where they drink 
coffee and fit very gravely while the biſhop ſtays, which 
is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerved up for 
him and a few others, he dines and takes his leave, on 
which they inſtantly reſume their mirth. Great quantities 
of proviſions being dreſſed, ſeveral tables are covered both 
for dinner and tupper, and there is generally plenty of ar- 
rack, wine, coffee, and tobacco. 

About midnight the bridegroom is led in proceſſion to 
the bride's chamber, when preſenting her a glaſs of wine, 
ſhe drinks to him, and he having returned the compli- 


ment, is conducted back with the ſame ceremony. The | 
muſic, during the whole time, continues playing, buf- | 


foons and other of their diverſions are going forwards, and 
the houſe is uſually full of company till the next day in 
the afternoon, when all take their leave, except a few in- 
timate friends, who ſup with the bridegroom, and about 
midnight leave him heartily fatigued, to retire to the bride's 
chamber. | 

All who are invited to the wedding ſend preſents, and 
for ſeveral days after the marriage is conſummated, flow- 
ers are ſent to the bride by all her female acquaintance. 
On that day ſeven-night the bride's relations come to viſit 
her, and an entertainment is provided for them, But it 
Is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any perſon for 
at leaſt a month, except a few words to her huſband, and 
this the Armenians are ſo unreaſonable as to extend to a 
year. The old women generally give them a ſtrict charge 
about this, and particularly enjoin them not to talk too 
ſoon even to the huſband. 

Few women are allowed to fit at table with their huſ- 
bands, but wait upon them as ſervants, and though they 
have no guards about their apartments, yet the people 
of faſhion are never permitted to appear unveiled before 
men, except they are their near relations, their ſervants, 


prieſts, or phyſicians. The Maronites are the leaſt ſtrict 
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in this reſpect, for ſome of them will appear before par- 
ticular ſtrangers, and are permitted to fit at table with 
their huſbands. Their confinement, however, proceeds 
leſs from jealouſy of their conduct, than from the fear 
of the bad conſequences that might attend their being 
ſeen by a Turk, ſhould he take a liking to them. 

The Europeans, or Franks, who reſide at Aleppo, are 
chiefly Engliſh and French. Of the former there were 
in the year 1753 the conſul, the chancellor, the chap- 
lain, the phyſician, ten merchants, and an officer who 
walks before the conſul with a ſtaff tipped with filver ; 
he is alſo employed as a meſſenger, and takes care of 
letters, 

The French have a conſul, and the other officers, with 
the druggermen, or interpreters, and double the number 
of merchants and clerks. The French have likewiſe un- 
der their protection three convents in the city, and a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, The Dutch have a conſul ; but no other 
perſon of their country reſides there. There are likewiſe 
a few Venetian merchants and Italian Jews. The greateft 
part of the European merchants live in caravanſeras in 
the principal quarter of the city, in which the ground- 
floor ſerves for their warehouſes, and the upper ftory is 
fitted up for their dwellings by buildings between the 
pillars of the colonade, forming a large corridore ; open- 
ing on which are a number of rooms, ſo that they nearly 
reſemble cloiſters; and as theſe merchants are unmarried, 
and their communication with the people of the countr 
is almoſt ſolely; on account of trade, their way of If; 
nearly reſembles that of the monaſtic. They formerly 
wore the Purkich hahit, retaining only the hat and wi 
by way of diſtinction ; but of late ycars moſt of them 
continue in their proper dreſs, | 
Ihe Europeans have their proviſion dreſſed after their 
own manner, and the evening being the chief time of 
entertaining their friends, they eat more animal food for 
ſupper than is cuſtomary in England. At table they com- 
monly drink a dry white wine and red brought from 
The Engliſh in ſummer generally drink 
before dinner and ſupper a draught of weak punch, which 
is found ſo very refreſhing, that now molt of the other 
Europeans, ſeveral of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, and ſome 
Turks, follow their example. 

All the Engliſh keep horſes, and three or four times a 
week ride out for an hour or two in the afternoon. On 
Saturdays, and frequently on Wedneſdays, they dine 
abroad under a tent, in ſpring, autumn, and. during the 
ſine weather in winter, In the month of April, and part 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Baballah; 
and in the heat of ſummer they dine at the pardens. 
Thoſe who love hunting and hawking uſually go abroad 
twice a week after the ſecond rains, till the weather grows 
too warm ; beſides, in the evening they uſually take a 
walk on the houſe-top. The reſt of the time is ſpent 
in the compting-houſe. | 

The Europeans at Aleppo have no reaſon to complain 
of the behaviour of the Turks. Their capitulations with 
the Porte prevent their being ſubject to the oppreſſions of 
the goveanment ; and the baſhſs and people of dittinction 
uſually treating the conſuls with civility and reſpect, 
others follow their example : ſo that 24 live in great ſe- 
curity in the city, and can even travel abroad unmoleſted 
by the Arabs and Curds, where the natives dare not ven- 
ture, This is partly owing to a ſmall preſent annually 
ſent to the prince of the Arabs, and the civil treatment 
the Curds ſometimes meet with at Scanderoon ; and part- 
ly to their travelling with no more money than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to defray their expences, ſo that they 
wou.d get but little by robbing them. And, beſides, an 
inſult of this nature would be made a pretence by the 
Turkiſh government for chaſtiſing them ſeverely. 

The epidemical diſtempers which prevail moſt in Aleppo 
are fevers of ſeveral kinds, dyſenteries, quinſies, rheuma- 
tifms, pleurifies, and peripneumonies ; to which may be 
added the plague : they have alſo a cutaneous diſeaſe, by 


ſome thought peculiar to this place, whence it is called 
the Aleppo evil. 
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9 1 Anthakia ; Laodicea, now called Latatia; with @ 
Deſcription of the Catacombs, and other Antiquities near that 
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LEXANDRETTA, or Little Alexandria, is ſaid 
to have been repaired and embelliſhed, if not built 
by Alexander the Great, after a victory he obtained near 
it over Darius; and it received its name to diſtinguiſh it 
from Alexandria in Egypt. This city, which is now 
called Scanderoon, is ſituated at the extremity of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in thirty-ſix degrees thirty- five mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is the Sea- port town of Alep- 
' no, It ſtands on a marſhy ground, in fo unhealthy a 
ſituation, that it is now only a confuſed heap of wretched 
houſes, moſt of them built of wood, and others of boughs 
of trees interwoven, and plaſtered over with clay ; and 
is inhabited chiefly by Greeks, who entertain all the 
ſailors and ordinary travellers that come thither ; while 
the merchants and perſons of rank generally lodge with 
the conſuls of their own nation, where they meet with 
better accomodations ; for theſe have handſome houſes 
a mile or two from the town, where the place reſem- 
bles a little city. During the exceffive heats, when 
Scanderoon is moſt unhealthful, many of the inhabitants 
retire to the neighbouring villages, particularly to Balain, 
which is ſituated at ten miles diſtance among very high 
mountains, where there is excellent water and alfo deli- 
cious fruit. 

Scanderoon has an old caſtle, defended by a ſmall gar- 
riſon, under the command of the governor, The people 
uſed formerly to ſend pigeons with letters to inform the 
merc ants of Aleppo of the arrival of any ſhip ; but 
we have already obſerved, that this cuſtom is now laid 

de. | 
yy twenty-two miles to the ſouth of Scanderoon 
are the remains of the antient and celebrated city of 
Antioch, now called Anthakia, once the capital of Syria ; 
but now a ruinous place, the channel where veſſels uſed 
to ride being choaked up. It is ſituated on the river 
Orontes, now called Aſſi, and has been in the poſſeſſion of 
the Turks ever ſince the year 1188. It was formerly 
called by the Greeks Epidaphne, from the grove and 
oracle of Apollo —_— to it ; and there the diſciples 
of our Lord were firſt called Chriſtians. | 

A little farther to the ſouth is Laodicea, no called 
Latakia. This city is ſituated in thirty-five degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and was originally built by 
Seleucus Nicanor, who gave it the name of Laodicea in 
honour of his mother, ſe was antiently a place of great 
magnificence, but was afterwards reduced to a low con- 
dition; but being rebuilt, is now become one of the moſt 
flouriſhing towns on the coaſt. 

Among the ruins of this antient city are ſtill ſtanding 
ſeveral rows of columns formed of porphyry and granite, 
with part of an aqueduct, the ſame, perhaps, which Jo- 
ſephus ſays was built by Herod ; this laſt is a maſly 
ſtructure, without arches. The principal monument of 
the antient grandeur and magnificence of this city is a 
large triumphal arch, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian 
order, The architrave is adorned with trophies, ſhields, 
battle axes, and other military weapons, while the reſt of 
the entablature is extremely bold and noble. This 
ſtructure now forms part of a moſque. A furlong to the 
weſtward of the city are the ruins of a beautiful cothon, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and ſo capacious as to be 
able to contain the whole Britiſh navy. Its mouth, which 
is about forty feet wide, is defended by a ſmall caſtle; but 
is at preſent ſo choaked up with ſand and pebbles, that 
half a dozen ſmall veſſels are all that can be conveniently 
admitted at one time. 

About two furlongs to the northward of the city, near 
the ſhore, are the antient catacombs, in which are ſeveral 
flone coffins, ſome of which have preſerved their covers, 
and are adorned with beautiful decorations of ſhells and 
foliage; or the buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the 
heads of oxen; others are pannelled, and haye their, 
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The catacombs in which theſe coffins are found are 

rmed in the _— ground, and conſiſt of a number of 
Hepulchral vaults, from ten to thirty feet ſquare, and upon 
the front and ſide-walls of each ſtair-caſe ate curious 
deſigns in baſſo relievo, anſwering to thoſe of the coffins. 
Along the fides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide 
enough to receive one of theſe coffins; and long enough 
for two or three. One of theſe vaults is held b ke 
Greeks in great veneration. It is called St. Teckla, in 
commemoration of ſome acts of pcnance and mortification 
ſaid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin 
martyr. In the middle of it is a ſpring ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce extraordinary cures and miraculous viſions ; and here 
they bring thoſe afflicted with the jaundice and other diſ- 
tempers ; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, they return with 
a ſteady faith in their cure. Here alſo the aged and de- 
cripid pretend to receive warnings of their approaching 
death ; while the young foreſee a long train of events 
which, they imagine, are to happen within the future 
courſe of their lives, | 

Farther to the ſouth is Jebilee, antiently called Gabala, 
which ſtands cloſe to the ſea, in a fruitful plain. It now 
makes but an indifferent appearance, though it was once 
a biſhop's ſee. Among the ruins of the antient city are 
many pillars of granite, with capitals of white marble 
highly finiſhed : but the greateſt monument of its antient 
ſplendor is the remains of a noble theatre, by the north 
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gate of the city, The walls are not above twenty feet 


high, and part of them bave been blown up by the Turks, 
who have taken from thence a great quantity of marble 


to adorn the moſque and bagnio of this city. All that 


is now ſtanding is the ſemi-circle, which is a hundred 
yards in diameter. In this part is a range of ſeventeen 
round windows, juſt above the ground, and between thefe 
were raiſed large maſſive pillars, ſtanding on high pedeſ- 
tals; but theſe are broken to pieces. On the weſt fide the 
ſeats of the ſpectators remain entire. The outward wall 
is three yards and three quarters thick, and built with very 
large and firm ſtones. | 

Still farther to the ſouth, near a rivulet called the Ser- 
pent Fountain, are ſeveral remarkable antiquities, parti- 
cularly a large bank, with the ſides ſloping, and ſtairs 
formed out of the rock from the top to the bottom, 
This bank extends above a furlong, with ſtairs running in 
right lines all along the ſides. Beyond it is a court Rey 
yards ſquare, cut in the rock, the ſides of which riſe about 
three yards high, ſupplying the place of three walls, for it 
lies open to the northward. In the center of the area a 
part of the rock riſes three yards high, and is five yards 
and a half ſquare. This ſerves for a pedeſtal to a kind of 
throne erected upon it, compoſed of four large ſtones, two 
at the ſides, one at the back, and another over the top, in 
the manner of a canopy, with a handſome cornice round 
it, This ſtructure is about twenty feet high, and was 
perhaps an idol temple, and the pile in the middle the 
throne of the idol, | | 

About a mile farther to the ſouthward are two towers, 
under which are ſeveral ſepulchres hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, | 

About five miles to the ſouthward are other ſepulchres 
covered with pointed cylindrical buildings, where the 
ſituation of the country has ſomething in it ſo romantic 
and peculiar to itſelf, that it never fails to fill the mind 
with an agreeable mixture of melancholy and delight. 
The uncommon contraſt of woods and ſepulchres, rocks 
and grottos ; the medley of ſounds and echocs from the 
beaſts, birds, caſcades and water-falls ; the diſtant roar-- 
ing of the ſea, and the compoſed folemnity of the place, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, naturally remind us of the beautiful 
groves and retreats of the rural dcities deſcribed by the 

oets. 

y Oppoſite the northern extremity of mount Libanus are 
ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the antient Arka, the city of 
the Arkites, in a moſt agreeable fituation, having a pro- 
ſpect to the northward of an extenſive plain, diverſified by 
a variety of caſtles and villages, ponds and rivers : to 
the eaſtward the ſun is ſeen riſing over a long and 
diſtant chain of mountains, and to the weſtward ſet- 


ting in the ſea, Here beautiful Thebaic columns and rich 
entablatures 
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noiſe and rejoicings are made on their finding him, and 
he and the brideman, after being led ſeveral times yound 
the court in a noiſy proceſſion, are conducted into a room 
where their wedding cloaths are laid out in form. A 
prieſt then ſays a long prayer over them, and being dreff- 
ed, they are led back into the court with the ſame cere- 
mony as before. At midnight, or a few hours after, the 
relations, accompanied by all of both ſexes who have 
been invited to the wedding, return in proceſſion to the 
houſe where the bride lives, with muſic playing before 
them, and each holding a candle. On their coming to 
the door, it is ſhut againſt them, and when they knock 
and demand the bride, they are refuſed admittance. Up- 
on this a mock fight enſues; but the bridegroom's party 
are always conquerors. The women then conduct the 
bride out of her chamber covered all over with a vel, 
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in this reſpect, for ſome of them will appear before par- 
ticular ſtrangers, and are permitted to fit at table with 
their huſbands. Their confinement, however, proceeds 
leſs from jealouſy of their conduct, than from the fear 
of the bad conſequences that might attend their being 
ſeen by a Turk, ſhould he take a liking to them. 

The Europeans, or Franks, who reſide at Aleppo, are 
chiefly Engliſh and French, Of the former there were 
in the year 1753 the conſul, the chancellor, the chap- 
lain, the phyſician, ten merchants, and an officer who 
walks before the conſul with a ſtaff tipped with filver ; 
he is allo employed as a meſſenger, and takes care of 
letters, 

The French have a conſul, and the other officers, with 
the druggermen, or interpreters, and double the number 
of merchants and clerks. The French have likewiſe un- 


and ſhe is carried in proceſſion to the bridegroom's, ac- | der their protection three convents in the city, and a col- 
companied only by one or two of her ſiſters, or neareſt | lege of Jeſuits, The Dutch have a conſul ; but no other 


female relations and being ſeated at the upper end of the 
room, among the women, continues veiled with. red 
gauze, and muſt neither ſpeak nor move, except riſing to 
every perſon who comes into the room, of which ſhe is 
informed by one of the women, who conſtantly fits by 
her ; for ſhe muſt not open her eyes. Few retire to reſt, 
and the remainder of the night is ſpent in mirth by each 
ſex in their ſeparate apartments, there being no want of 


wine, arrack, fruit, and ſweetmeats. 

At about nine the next morning, the hiſhop or a prieſt 
comes to perform the ceremony. At his entrance all the 
women are veiled, and the bride ſtands entirely covered, 
ſupported by two women. The bridegroom drefled in a 
gaudy robe, entering with the biſhop, is placed on the 
bride's left hand with his brideman by him, and a ſhort 
ſervice being performed, the biſhop puts a crown firſt on 
the bridegroom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
the brideman, and bridemaid. Afterwards joining th- 
hands of the bridegroom and bride, he continues the ſer- 
vice, and at length puts a ring on the bridegroom's fin- 
ger, and delivers another to the bridemaid to be put on 
that of the bride, Near the concluſion of the ſervice he 


ties a piece of tape or ribbon round the bridegroom's 
neck, and in the afternoon a prieſt comes to take it 
off, 

The ceremony being concluded, the bridegroom and al] 
the men return to their own apartment, where they drink 
coffee and fit very gravely while the biſhop ſtays, which 
is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerved up for 
him and a few others, he dines and takes his leave, on 
which they inſtantly reſume their mirth. Great quantities 
of proviſions being dreſſed, ſeveral tables are covered both 
for dinner and fupper, and there is generally plenty of ar- 
rack, wine, coffee, and tobacco. 

About midnight the bridegroom is led in proceſſion to 
the bride's chamber, when preſenting her a glaſs of wine, 
ſhe drinks to him, and he having returned the compli- 
ment, is conducted back with the ſame ceremony. The | 
muſic, during the whole time, continues playing, buf- 
foons and other of their diverſions are going forwards, and 
the houſe is uſually full of company till the next day in 
the afternoon, when all take their leave, except a few in- 
timate friends, who ſup with the bridegroom, and about 
midnight leave him heartily fatigued, to retire to the bride's 
chamber. 

All who are invited to the wedding ſend preſents, and 
for ſeveral days after the marriage is conſummated, flow- 
ers are ſent to the bride by all her female acquaintance. 
On that day ſeven- night the bride's relations come to viſit 


her, and an entertainment is provided for them, But it 
is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any perſon for 
at leaſt a month, except a few words to her huſband, and 
this the Armenians are ſo unreaſonable as to extend to a 
year. The old women generally give them a ſtrict charge 
about this, and particularly enjoin them not to talk too 
ſoon even to the huſband. | 

Few women are allowed to fit at table with their huſ- 
bands, but wait upon them as ſervants, and though they 


| wou.d get but little by robbing them. 


have no guards about their apartments, yet the people 
of faſhion are never permitted to appear unveiled before 
men, except they are their near relations, their ſervants, 
prieſts, or phyſicians. The Maronites are the leaſt ſtrict 


perſon of their country reſides there, There are likewiſe 
a few Venetian merchants and Italian Jews. The greateft 
part of the European merchants live in caravanſcras in 
the principal quarter of the city, in which the ground— 
floor terves for their warehouſes, and the upper ftory is 
fitted up for their dwellings by buildings between the 
pillars of the colonade, forming a large corridore; open- 
ing on which are a number of rooms, ſo that they nearly 
reſemble cloitters ; and as theſe merchants are unmarried, 
and their communication with the people of the country 


is almoſt ſolely on account of trade, their way of life 


nearly reſembles that of the monaſtic, They formerly 
wore the T urkii> hahit, retaining only the hat ard wi 
by way of diſtinction ; but of late years moit of them 
continue in their proper dieſs. | 

'The Europeans have their proviſion dreſſed after their 
own manner, and the evening being the chief time of 


entertaining their friends, they eat more animal food for 


ſupper than is cuitomary in England. At table they com- 
monly drink a dry white wine and red brought from 
Provence, The Engliſh in ſummer generally drink 
before dinner and ſupper a draught of weak punch, which 
is found ſo very refreſhing, that now molt of the other 
Europeans, ſeveral of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, and ſome 
Turks, follow their example. 

All the Engliſh keep horſes, and three or four times a 
week ride out for an hour or two in the afternoon. On 
Saturdays, and frequently on Wedneſdays, they dine 
abroad under a tent, in ſpring, autumn, and during the 
ſine weather in winter, In the month of April, and part 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Baballah; 
and in the heat of ſummer they dine at the pardens. 
Thoſe who love hunting and hawking uſually go abroad 
twice a week after the ſecond rains, till the weather grows 
too warm ; beſides, in the evening they uſually take a 
walk on the houſe-top. The reſt of the time is ſpent 
in the compting-houſe. | 

The Europeans at Aleppo have no reaſon to complain 
of the behaviour of the Turks. Their capitulations with 
the Porte prevent their being ſubject to the oppreſſions of 
the goveinment ; and the baſhffs and people of dittinction 
uſually treating the conſuls with civility and reſpect, 
others follow their example: ſo that they live in great ſc- 
curity in the city, and can even travel abroad unmoleſted 
by the Arabs and Curds, where the natives dare not ven- 
ture, This is partly owing to a ſmall preſent annuaily 
ſent to the prince of the Arabs, and the civil treatinent 


the Curds ſometimes meet with at Scanderoon ; and part- 


ly to their travelling with no more money than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to defray their expences, fo that the 

And, befides, an 
inſult of this nature would be made a pretence by the 
Turkiſh government for chaſtiſing them ſeverely, 

The epidemical diſtempers which prevail mo!! ia Aleppo 
are fevers of ſeveral kinds, dyſenteries, quinſies, rheuma- 
tifms, pleurifies, and peripneumonies ; to which may be 
added the plague: they have alſo a cutaneous diſeaſe, by 


ſome thought peculiar to this place, whence it is called 
the Aleppo evil. 
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The catacombs in which theſe coffins are found are 


Of the Cities of Alexandretta, or Scanderoon ; Antioch, now formed in the rocky ground, and conſiſt of a number of 


called Anthakia ; Laodicea, now called Latakia; with a 
Deſcription of the Catacombs, and other Antiquities near that 


City : And alſo of the Cities of Febilee, antiently called Ga- 


bala, and of Arta. 


LEXANDRETTA, or Little Alexandria, is faid 


to have been repaired and embelliſhed, if not built 


by Alexander the Great, after a victory he obtained near 
it over Darius; and it received its name to diſtinguiſh it 


from Alexandria in Egypt. This city, which is now 


called Scanderoon, is ſituated at the extremity of the 


Mediterranean Sea, in thirty-ſix degrees thirty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is the Sea-port town of Alep- 


It ſtands on a marſhy ground, in ſo unhealthy a 


ſituation, that it is now only a confuſed heap of wretched 
houſes, moſt of them built of wood, and others of boughs 
of tre:s interwoven, and plaſtered over with clay; and 


is inhabited chiefly by Greeks, who entertain all the 
ſailors and ordinary travellers that come thither ; while 


the merchants and perſons of rank generally lodge with 
the conſuls of their own nation, where they meet with 


better accomodations ; for theſe have 


handſome houſes 


a mile or two from the town, where the place reſem- 
bles a little city. During the exceſſive heats, when 
Scanderoon is moſt unhealthful, many of the inhabitants 
retire to the neighbouring villages, particularly to Balain, 
which is ſituated at ten miles diſtance among very high 
mountains, where there is excellent water and alto deli- 


cious f; uit. 


Scanderoon has an old caſtle, defended by a ſmall gar- 
riſon, under the command of the governor. The people 
uſed formerly to ſend pigeons with letters to inform the 
merc ants of Aleppo of the arrival of any ſhip; but 
we have already obſerved, that this cuſtom is now laid 


aſide. 


About twenty-two miles to the ſouth of Scanderoon 
are the remains of the antient and celebrated city of 
Antioch, now called Anthakia, once the capital of Syria ; 
but now a ruinous place, the channel where veſſels uſed 
to ride being choaked up. It is ſituated on the river 


Orontes, now called Aſſi, and has been in the poſſeſſion of 


the Turks ever ſince the year 1188. 


It was formerly 


called by the Greeks Epidaphne, from the grove and 
oracle of Apollo adjoining to it; and there the diſciples 


of our Lord were firſt called Chriſtians, 


A little farther to the ſouth is Laodicea, no called 


Latakia, This city is ſituated in thirty- 


five degrees thirty 


minutes north latitude, and was originally built by 
Seleucus Nicanor, who gave it the name of Laodicea in 
| t 


honour of his mother, 


was antiently a place of great 


magnificence, but was afterwards reduced to a low con- 
dition ; but being rebuilt, is now become one of the moſt 


flouriſhing towns on the coaſt. 


Among the ruins of this antient city are ſtill ſtanding 
ſeveral rows of columns formed of porphyry and granite, | About a mile farther to the ſouthward are two towers, 
with part of an aqueduct, the fame, perhaps, which Jo- 
ſephus ſays was built by Herod ; this laſt is a maſly 


ſtructure, without arches. The principal monument of 


the antient grandeur and magnificence of this city is a 


D 


large triumphal arch, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian 
order. The architrave is adorned with trophies, ſhiclds, 


battle axes, and other military weapons, while the reſt of 


the entablature is extremely bold and noble. This 


ſtructure now forms part of a moſque. 


A furlong to the 


weſtward of the city are the ruins of a beautiful cothon, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and fo capacious as to be 


able to contain the whole Britith navy. 


Its mouth, which 


is about forty feet wide, is defended by a ſmall caſtle; but 


is at preſent ſo choaked up with ſand 


and pebbles, that 


half a dozen ſmall veſſels are all that can be conveniently 


admitted at one time. 


About two furlongs to the northward of the city, near 
the ſhore, are the antient catacombs, in which are ſcveral 
flone coffins, ſome of which have preſerved their covers, 
and are adorned with beautiful decorations of ſhells and 
foliage; or the buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the 


heads of oxen; others are pannelled, and have their ting in the ſea, Here beautiful Thebaic columns and rich 


* 


ae 


ſepulchral vaults, from ten to thirty feet ſquare, and upon 
the front and ſide-walls of each ſtair-caſe are curious 
deſigns in baſſo relievo, anſwering to thoſe of the coffins. 
Along the ſides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide 
enough to receive one of theſe coffins, and long enough 
for two or three. One of theſe vaults is held by & 
Greeks in great veneration. It is called St. Teckla, in 
commemoration of ſome acts of pcnance and mortification 
ſaid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin 
martyr. In the middle of it is a ſpring ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce extraordinary cures and miraculous viſions; and here 
they bring thoſe afflicted with the jaundice and other diſ- 
tempers ; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, they return with 
a ſteady faith in their cure. Here alſo the aged and de- 
cripid pretend to receive warnings of their approaching 
death; while the young foreſee a long train of events 
which, they imagine, are to happen within the future 
courſe of their lives, 

Farther to the ſouth is Jebilee, antiently called Gabala, 
which ſtands cloſe to the ſea, in a fruitful plain. It now 
makes but an indifferent appearance, though it was once 
a biſhop's ſee. Among the ruins of the antient city are 
many pillars of granite, with capitals of white marble 
highly finiſhed : but the greateſt monument of its antient 
ſplendor is the remains of a noble theatre, by the north 
gate of the city, The walls are not above twenty feet 
high, and part of them bave been blown up by the Turks, 
who have taken from thence a yreat quantity of marble 
to adorn the moſque and bagnio of this city. All that 
is now ſtanding is the ſemi-circle, which is a hundred 
yards in diameter, In this part is a range of ſeventcen 
round windows, juſt above the ground, and between theſe 
were raiſed large maſſive pillars, ſtanding on high pedeſ- 
tals; but theſe are broken to pieces. On the weſt ſide the 
ſeats of the ſpectators remain entire. The outward wall 
is three yards and three quarters thick, and built with very 
large and firm ſtones. 

Still farther to the ſouth, near 2 rivulet called the Ser- 
pent Fountain, are ſeveral remarkable antiquities, parti- 
cularly a large bank, with the ſides ſloping, and ftairs 
formed out of the rock from the top to the bottom, 
This bank extends above a furlong, with ſtairs running in 
right lines all along the ſides. Beyond it is a court fifty 
yards ſquare, cut in the rock, the ſides of which riſe about 
three yards high, ſupplying the place of three walls, for it 
lies open to the northward. In the center of the area a 
part of the rock riſes three yards high, and is five yards 
and a half ſquare. This ſerves for a pedeſtal to a kind of 
throne erected upon it, compoſed of four large ſtones, two 
at the ſides, one at the back, and another over the top, in 
the manner of a canopy, with a handſome cornice round 
it, This ſtructure is about twenty feet high, and was 
perhaps an idol temple, and the pile in the middle the 
throne of the idol. | 


under which are ſeveral ſepulchres hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, | 

About five miles to the ſouthward are other ſepulchres 
covered with pointed cylindrical buildings, where the 
ſituation of the country has ſomething in it ſo romantic 
and peculiar to itſelf, that it never fails to fill the mind 
with an agreeable mixture of melancholy and delight. 
The uncommon contraſt of woods and ſepulchres, rocks 
and grottos ; the medley of ſounds and echocs from the 
beaſts, birds, caſcades and water-falls ; the diſtant roar- 
ing of the ſea, and the compoſed ſolemnity of the place, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, naturally remind us of the beautiful 
groves and retreats of the rural dcities deſcribed by the 

oets.. 
g Oppoſite the northern extremity of mount Libanus are 
ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the antient Arka, the city of 
the Arkites, in a moſt agreeable ſituation, having a pro- 
ſpect to the northward'of an extenfive plain, diverſified by 
a varicty of caſtles and villages, ponds and rivers : to 
the eaſtward the ſun is ſeen riſing over a long and 
diſtant chain of mountains, and to the weſtward ſet- 


entablatures 


entablatures atteſt the antjent ſplendor of | 
Arka was erected on the ſummit of a mount, and by its 
ſituation muſt have been in a manner impregnable. This 
mount is in the form of a cone, and ſeems to be the work 
of art. In a deep valley below the city is a ſwift ſtream, 
more that ſufficient to ſupply the place; yet it was 
thought moſt proper to bring the water from Mount 
Libanus, which was effected by an aqueduct, wilofe 
principal arch could not be leſs than a hundred feet in 
diameter. : 


SECT. XVI. 


Of theſe Cities of Syria in the Part antiently called Phœnicia, 
particularly Tripoly, Balbec the ancient Helicpolis, Damaſ- 
cus, Tyre, and Sidon. 


HE antient Phœnicia, now included under the 
| general name of Syria, was bounded on the north 
by Syria Proper, already deſcribed, on the eaſt by Arabia 
Deſarta, on the ſouth by Paleſtine, and on the welt by 
the Mediterranean Sea; and is comprehended partly under 
the beglerbeglic of Damaſcus, and partly under that of 
Syria, Though this is but a ſmall territory, it has made 
a conſiderable figure in hiſtory, on account of the inge- 
nuity of its adebicants, to whom are generally attributed 
the invention of letters, the art of navigation, the making 
of glaſs and many other uſeful diſcoveries. In naviga- 
tion they particularly excelled, and by their commerce 
not only became a wealthy people, but eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, It is remarkable, that 

the name of Phcenicia is not to be found in the Hebrew 
text of the holy ſcriptures, though it is in the Greek 
verſion, it being always called in the ſacred books, Ca 

naanites. | 

The principal places in this diſtrict are Tripoly, Balbec, 
Damaſcus, Tyre and Sidon. 

Tripoly, called Tripolis of Syria, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Tripoly in Barbary, received its name from its be- 
ing antiently formed of three cities at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other, one of which belonged to the Aradians, 
or antient kingdom of Arad, the ſecond to the Sidonians, 
and the third to the Tyrians, perhaps as a common 
mart to thoſe maritime powers. The preſent town of 
Tripoly is built at the diſtance of a mile and a half from the 
other, upon the declivity of a hill facing the ſea, in thirty- 
four degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and in thirty- ſix 
degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude from London. It is 
ſurrounded with walls, fortified with ſeven high ſtrong 
towers, and a caſtle, all of Gothic architecture; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes low, The moſt extra- 
ordinary building in the place is an aqueduct, with its 
reſervoirs, ſome of which are twenty or thirty feet high, 
and being placed at proper diſtances in the town, ſup- 
ply moſt of the houſes to the ſecond or third ſtories with 
water. A ſmall river alſo runs through the town, and 
ſerves to water the gardens, few of which are without a 
fountain or caſcade; it likewiſe turns ſeveral mills, and 
over it is a ſtone bridge, Here is a large and handſome 
moſque, which was formerly a Chriſtian church: the 
Chriſtians have fome monaſteries and neat chapels, among 
which is that of the capuchins, who are chaplains to the 
French, and the jeſuits have likewiſe a handſome college. 


creaſes ſo much, that it is thought it will in time choke 
up the harbour, which is two miles weſt of the town, 
and formed by a round piece of land united to the con- 
tinent by an iſthmus. On each ſide is a bulwark, in 
which are an hundred janizarics, and ſome great guns to 
defend the entrance. 

The city contains about eight thouſand houſes, and 
near ſixty thouſand inhabitants, conſiſting of Turks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews. The baſha, who reſides in the ca- 
ſtle, where there is 2 garriſon of two hundred janizaries, 
coverns the adjacent territory, in which there 1s plenty 
of fruit, and a great number of mulberry-trees, which 
enable the inhabitants to carry on a filk manufacture, from 
which they draw conſiderable profit, 

We ſhall now proceed to the ſouth caſt, and view the 
remains of antient magnificence, viſible in the ruins of 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPH x. 


this city. | Balbec ; which, like thoſe of Palmyra already deſeribed 


| 


Tunxkx in Ag; 5 


both aſtoniſh and humble the ſpectator, and ſhew 
with reſpect to architecture, we are far from rivalling th 
antients. 9 8 

In the ruins of Balbec, we ſhall follow th 
ingenious and learned Mr, Wood, The valley of 8 
in which Balbec is ſituated, that author obſerves 
be rendered one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots ; 
Syria, it being more fertile than the celebrated vale 4 
Damaſcus, and better watered than the rich plains of Ra 
ma and Eſdraelon. It at preſent produces corn and "Sa 
good grapes; but though ſhade is an eſſential article of 
oriental luxury, there are few plantations of trees, 

This valley extends in length from Balbec almoſt to 
the ſea, and its breadth from Libanus to Anti-Libanus 
appears in few places leſs than fix miles, or more than 
twelve, It is watered by the rivers Litane and Bar. 
douni ; the firſt riſes from Anti-Libanus, a little to the 
north of Balbec, and is great!y increaſed by a fine ſpring 
cloſe by the citv walls. The Bardouni riſes from the * 
of Libanus, and joins the Litane in the plain. Theſe 
ſtreams, which are encreaſed by ſeveral conſtant ril!s 
from the melting ſnow of Libanus, migat be improved to 
all the purpoſes either of agriculture or pleaſure. Theſe 
rivers being joined, form te: Caſimiah, under which name 
they enter the ſea near '['yte, | 

Balbec is agreeably ſituated upon a riſing ground near 
the north-eaſt extremity of this plain, between Tripoly 
of Syria and D:maſcus, in thirty-five degrees twenty-five 
minutes north Jatitude, and there is not the leaſt doubt of 
its being the Heliopolis of Cœloſyria, ſometimes called 
the Heliopolis of Pheznicia. It now contains about fue 
thouſand inhabitants, a few of which are Greek and Ma 
ronite Chriſtians, and ſome Jews; but the pcople are 
poor, and without trade and manufactures, 

When we compare the ruins of Balbec, ſays the above 
author, with thoſe of many ancient cities we have viſited in 
(zreece, Egypt, and Aſia, we cannot help thinking them 
the remains of the boldeſt plan that appears to have been 
ever attempted in architecture. 

The traveller, on taking a view of this city from the 
ſouth, ſees the preſent town encompaſſed with its wall, 
and at the eaſt end the moſt conſiderable ruins of the an- 
cient Heliopolis, particularly the remains of its magnifi- 
cent temple. The portico which formed the grand front 
of that ſtruCture is ſo noble, that no ornaments ſeemwant- 
ing to render it complete; but it is disfigured by two 
Turkiſh towers erected on its ruins. Behind it an hexa- 
gonal court, into which the portico leads, is adorned 
with the moſt magnificent buildings now in ruins ; but 
enough {till remains to give an idea of their ancient gran- 
deur. The walls are adorned with pilaſters of the Co- 
rinthian order with niches for ſtatues; the doors are fine- 
ly ornamented, and the entablature, which ſurrounds the 
building above the pilaſters, is richly adorned with feſ- 
toons; but the colonade, which ſurrounded theſe edifices, 
has ſcarce any thing remaining but the petleſtals, and 
the whole court is covered with broken columns, capi- 
tals, and other parts of the buildings. 

'This opens into a quadrangular court, in which are 
alſo the remains of magr.iicent buildings much in the 
ſame taſte. The portico was crowned with an Attic 
courſe, which was carried through the two courts, and 
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ſeems to have been adorned with ſtatues, 
In the ſea oppoſite the town is a ſand bank, which en- 


On paſſing through the portico and the two courts, the 
traveller comes to the great temple. Little more of this 
ſtruclure remains than nine lofty columns, which ſup- 
port their entablature, It is very remarkable, that the 
{hafts of theſe columns conſiſt of three pieces, exactly 
joined without cement, which is uſed in no part of thele 
buildings; they being only ſtrengthened with iron pins, 
received into a ſocket cut in each ſtone, Moſt of the 
baſes have two ſuch ſockets, one ſquare and the other cir- 
cular, correſponding to two others of the ſame ſhape and 
dimenſions in the under part of the ſhaft. On meaſuring 
ſome of the largeſt of thoſe that were circular it was found, 
that the iron pin which they received muſt have been 2 
foot long, and above foot in diameter; and by the 
ſockets in all tac fallen fragments of this temple, it ap- 
pears, that cach ſtone was faſtened in the ſame manner. 
How greatly this contributed to the ſtrength of the build- 
ing 
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an eaſtern monarch enjoy a more luxurious rotiremend 
than amidſt the ſtreams and ſhades of Balbec. The na- 
tives tell many ſtories of the manner in which he ſyent 


ing is ſeen in another temple, which is more entire, where 
a column has fallen againſt the wall with ſuch violence, 
as to beat in the ſtone it fell againſt, and break part of 
the ſhaft, while the joinings in the ſame ſhaft have not | his hours of dalliance in this retreat; a ſubject on which 
been in the leaſt opened by the ſhock, the warm imagination of the Arabs is apt to be too par- 
The moſt entire temple is placed irregularly with re- | ticular, 

ſpe& to the former, and is erected upon. a much lower 
horizontal plan. It has till a periſtyle of eight columns 
in front, and fiſteen in flank, which continue to ſupport | bourhood of their capital; for it is pretty certain that the 
their entablature, though the Turks have made ſeveral | ſun was worſhipped here in the flouriſhing tiwes of thar 
attempts to deſtroy them, in order to get the iron uſed in | people, when this plain was probably a part of their 
ſtrengthening this noble building. L he arch of the por- | territory. According to Macrobius, the city obtained 
tico is divided into copartments by the richeſt carved | both its name and worthip from Helizopolis, in Egypt; 
work and mouldings cut in the ſolid ſtone, "Theſe com- and he obſerves, that the ſtatue of Heliopolitun Fove was 
partments are in an alternate ſucceſſion of one hexagon, 


brought from thence to this city, © This divinity, ſays 
. , as e : - * 
and four rhombs encloſing figures and heads in alto re- he, was both Jupiter and the Sun, which appears both 


licvo, The rhomboid pannels contain heads of gods, | “ by the rites of the worſhip, and by the attributes of 
heroes, and emperors ; the hexagons likewiſe contain“ the ſtatue, which is of gold, repteſenung a perſon 
the heads of the ſame ſubjects, and ſometimes entire figures] without a beard, who holds in his right. hand a whip, 
relating to the antient mythology, as a half length of Di- | like a charioteer, and a thunderbolt with cars of corn 
ana, Leda and the Swan, Ganymede riding on the back“ in his left, all which point out the united powers of 
of an eagle, &c. On the inſide of the temple a row of | ©* Jupiter and Apollo; and the temple excels in divi— 
fluted Corinthian columns riſe to the top of the building, (“ nation.” | 
and ſupport a rich entablature. Between each column is | But, inſtead of conſulting the Jewiſh and Phoenician 
a niche fincly ornamented, and above each niche a taber- | hiſtory for building of the Corinthian and lonic order, 
nacle or eyening anſwering to it, ſupported by ſmall co- | it may be thought more proper to {e:rc!1 for them during 
lumus. The roof is fallen in, and many ſhrubs grow out | the time when this country was in the pollifion of the 
of the ruins of the entablature, Greeks: but we do not find them mentioned from the 
To the welt of theſe noble remains of antiquity is a | period when it was conquered by Alexander, to that 
magnificent circuiar temple, This ſtructure 1s on the | when it was ſubdued by Pompey. Hence it is reatonable 
outſide of the Corinthian order; within of both the | to conclude, that they were works of a later date; and 
Corinthian and Ionic; and the ſhafts of all the columns | indeed John of Antioch, ſurnamed Malala, obſerves, that 
are of one piece, The front of this temple is disſigured Antonius Pius erected a temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, 
by Turkiſh houſes and modern additions erected againſt | near Libanus, in Phocnicia, that was one of the wonders 
it, and on the infide, the lower, or the Tonic itory, is con- of the world, This is the only hiſtorian who takes notice 
verted into a Greel: church, and for that purpole is ſepa- | of the building of a temple in this place, | 
rated from the Corinthian ſtory above, We ſhall now procced to Damaſcus, at preſent called 
At the ſouth weſt end of the city, where a ſmall part of | Sham, at a ſmall diftance from which the river Barrady, 
the foot of Anti-Libanus is encloſed by the walls, is a fin- | which ſupplies that city and its gardens with water, 
gle Doric column ot con{iderable height 3 but nothing in | pours down in a {ſtream near twenty yards broad from 
its ſize, proportion, or workmanſhip appears fo remark- | the mountains, which are cleft aſunder to give it admiſ- | 
able, as its having on the top of its capital a little baſon, ſton into the plain below. From a precipice on theſe 4 


which has a communication with a ſemicircular channel mountains the traveller has a moſt perfect view of Da- | 


cut five or ſix inches deep don the ſide of the ſhaft. It | maſcus, and no proſpect in the world can appear more 


is ſaid that water was formerly conveyed down from the | delightful. It ſtands in a level plain of ſuch extent, that 
baſon by this channel; but how the baſon itſelf was ſup- the mountains which encompaſs it on the farther fide can 
plied is at preſent unknown, ſcarcely be diſcerned, and is only two miles diſtant from 
The ſinall part of the city now inhabited is near the | the place where the river Barrady breaks out from be- 
circular temple, and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of it; | tween the mountains, to which its gardens almoſt extend. 
and within this compals are ſeveral moſques with their | The city is about two miles in length; it is thick-ſer 
minorets. "The city walls ſeem like the confuſed patch- | with moſques, and the gardens, by which it is on all ſides 
work of different ages. "The broken entablatures, pieces | encompaſſed, are faid to be no leſs than thirty miles in 
of capitals, and reverſed Greek inſcriptions, which ap- compals : whence it reſembles a noble city ſeated in the 
pear in going round them, ſhew that they were repaired | midſt of a vaſt wood. Theſe gardens are filled with fruit 
alter the decline of taſte, with ſuch materials as lay near- | trees, kept freſh and verdant by the waters of the Bar- 
eſt at hand, rady; and from amidſt the trees riſe many minorets, obe- 
At a ſmall diſtance from the walls of the city is a quarry | liſks, ſummer-houſes, and turrets, 
of tree-ſftone, from which probably the immenſe ſtones | A conſiderable part of the beauty of this proſpect ariſes 
employed in the body of the great temple were taken, | from the river; which, on its iftuing from between the 
while the more ornamented parts of thoſe buildings were | clefts of the mountain, ſeparates into three ſtreams: the 
ſupplied by a quarry of coarſe white marble at a greater | middlemoſt and largeſt runs through the city, where it, 
diltince to the weft of the city. There are ſtil] remain- | ſupplies all the ciſterns and fountains ; while the two _ 
ing in the firſt quarry ſome vait ſtones cut and ſhaped for | others encircle it, one to the right, and the other to the 
ule, One of thoie ſtones thus ſhaped, but not entirely | left, diſperſing a multitude of little currents through the 
detached from the quarrꝭ at the bottom, is ſeventy feet | gardens, where they are improved into fountains and other 
wong, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches deep, water-works, which are peculiarly charming in a country 
and conſequently contains fourteen thouſand one hundred | where the heat of the climate renders a protuſton of water 
and twenty-cight cubic feet, and, were it Portland ſtone, | one of the greateſt luxuries, 
would weigh above two million two hundred and ſeventy | On a nearer approach, the garden-walls appear of a 
thouſand pounds averdupois, or about eleven hundred and | ſingular ſtructure, they being built of bricks dried in 
thirty-five tons. | the ſun, of an extraordinary ſize, and being two yards 
All the inhabitants of this country, both Chriſtians, | long, one broad, and half a yard thick. I'wo rows of 
Jews, and Mauhometans, contidently maintain, that both | them placed edyzc-ways, one upon another, form in this 
Balbec and Palmyra were built by Solomon. Indeed the | dry country a durable wall expeditiouſly built at a ſmall 
ruins of both, ys our ingenious author, anſwer our | expence, 
ideas of his riches and power, and it is not difficult to Damaſcus is fituated in thirty-three degrees north 
diicover his love orf pleature in the former, and his wil- | latitude. T he fliects, as in other hot countries, are 
dom in the latter, It is probable that his character as a | narrow, and all the houſes built of no better materials 
wile and yet voluptuous prince, may have given rife to | than either ſun-burnt brick, or Flemiſh wal! coarſely 
an opinion, which, with reipect to Balbec at leaft, ſeems | daubed over; whence, upon any violent ſhowers, the 
% have Icarce any other toundatiun ; for no where could whole city is rendered by the wathin 
24 4 C 


It may be more reaſonably enquired, whether the 
Phcenicians did not erect theſe temples in the neighi— 


— — 


g of the houſes an 
entire 
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tire quagmire; yet the gates and doors of thoſe ſtruc- 
— = — With — carved and inlaid with 
reat beauty and variety, and nothing can appear more 
— than to ſee ſuch a mixture of mud and marble, 
meanneſs and grandeur. On the inſide there is generally 
a large court, encompaſſed by ſplendid apartments, beau- 
tified with marble fountains, and floored with variegated 
marble in Moſaic work. The cielings are, after the 
Turkiſh manner, richly painted and gilt, and the carpets 
and cuſhions are extremely beautiful. 
In this city is the church of St. John Baptiſt, which 
the Turks have converted into a moſque. This is a very 
noble ſtructure; the gates, which are extremely large, 
are covered with braſs, and before it is a ſpacious court 
about 2 hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty or a hun- 
dred broad, paved all over. On the three ſides of this 
court is a double cloiſter, ſupported by two rows of gra- 
nite columns of the Corinthian order, which are exceeding 
beautiful and lofty, In this moſque the Turks pretend to 
have the head of St. John, and ſome other relics; and 
they here maintain, that at the day of judgment Chriſt 
will deſcend into this moſque, as Mahomet will into that 
of = ſalem. | 
he caſtle is a good ruſtic building, three hundred and 
forty paces in length, and ſomewhat leſs in breadtn. In 
it is depoſited a great quantity of armour and arms taken 
from the Chriſtians, 
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In this city is a large coffee-houſe, capable of enter- 
taining four or five hundred people under the ſhade of 


trees. It has two quarters for the reception of gueſts, ' 
one fit for the ſummer, and the other for the winter, 


That deſigned for the ſummer is a ſmall iſland, waſhed 
by a large ſwift ſtream, and ſhaded over head with trees 
and mats. Here a multitude of Turks reſort, there being 
nothing which they behold with ſuch delight as the ſhade 
of green trees and water; to which, if a beautiful face be 
added, they ſay, that all three will baniſh the moſt obſti- 
nate melancholy, 

They ſhew here a ſmall grotto, in which is a Chriſtian 
altar, and a Turkiſh oratory, near each other: this 


grotto, according to their tradition, was the houſe where | 


Ananias reſtored St. Paul to his fight. 

The Turks will not ſuffer a Frank to ride on horſe- 
back when he goes to ſee the gardens or other curioſities 
without the city; but he muſt either walk on foot, or 
ride upon an als, there being always aſſes ſtanding ready 
in the ſtreets equipt and aan, 2 for mounting. The rider 
has no occaſion for either whip or ſpur, for the maſter of 
the aſs, or his ſervant, follows him wherever he goes, and 
forces him along with a goad. 

At two or three hours diſtance from Damaſcus is a high 
hill, which, according to tradition, is the place on which 
Cain- and Abel offered ſacrifice, and where Cain flew his 
brother, | 

Damaſcus is a place of great trade. One of the prin- 
cipal manufactures carried on there is the making of ſword- 
blades, knives, and other utenſils of iron and ſteel ; the 
water here being eſteemed excellent for tempering their 
metal. The making of damaſks is another manufacture 
in which they excel. They alſo make great quantities of 
ſoap. The principal merchandizes brought from hence, 
beſides the above, are roſe-water, made of the damaſk- 
roſes, which grow plentifully here, raw and wrought ſilks 
of ſeveral kinds, wine, and prunes. 

Sidon, called by the Turks Sayd, is ſituated upon the 
coaſt to the ſouthward of Tripoly, in thirty-three degrees 
thirty-three minutes north latitude, It was anciently a 
place of great ſtrength, and had a very extenſive trade; 
but though it is ſtil] populous, it has fallen from its an- 
tient grandeur, as the many beautiful columns found in 
the gardens without the preſent walls ſufficiently prove. It 
is ſtil] a place of ſome trade, and has a pretty well fre- 
quented harbour. The city is defended by an old caſtle, 


and near it is an ancient unfurniſhed palace, where the 
baſha reſides. 


About twenty miles to the ſouth of Sidon ſtands the middle it began to turn yellow in the ſouthern diſtricts. 


ancient Tyre, called by the Turks Sur. This city is He found it as forward near Jericho at the end of 


March, as in the plains of Acra a fortnight after; but in 


ſituated in thirty-three degrees north latitude, and was 


Tokkx in As1a; 


two harbours ; that on the north fide is extremely good, 
and the other is choaked up by the ruins of the antient 
city. The preſent inhabitants are only a few poor fiſher. 
men, who live in vaults and caves. The adjacent 
country 15 naturally fertile, being watered by a number of 
ſprings, but 1s now neglected. 
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Of JuDEaA, er PALESTINE. 


Its Situation, Names, Extent, and Climate. A remartabl: 
Ignis Fatuns F op there by Dr. Shaw, Of the rocks of 
Juden, and the natural Productions given to Travellers as 
Pay 1993 and ſacred Relics, Of the River *ordan and 
the Dead Sca; an Account of the bituminous matter which 

riſes in that Late; and of an extraordinary Kind of Pebbles 

found on the Shore. Several ſuper/litious Opinions refuted. 

The antient Fertility of Paleſtine proved even from its 

preſent State; with an Account of its Vegetables and 


Animals. 
1 is bounded on the north by Mount 

Libanus, which ſeparates it from that part of Syria 
anciently called Phœnicia; on the caſt by Mount Her- 
mon, which ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta ; on the 
ſouth by Arabia Petræa; and on the weſt by the Medi- 
terranean, This country received the name of Paleſtine 
from the Philiſtines, who dwelled on the ſea coaſt; it was 
called Judea from Judah, and is termed the Holy Land 
from its being the ſpot where the antient prophets tirit re— 
ſided, where our Saviour himſelf received his birth, preach- 
ed his holy doctrines, confirmed them by miracles, and 
laid down his life for mankind. This country is only 


about a hundred and fifty miles in length, and generally 


eighty in breadth, though in ſome places it is wider, and 
in others narrower ; it is fituzted in the fourth and fifth 
climate, between thirty-one and thirty-three degrees, thirty 
minutes north latitude, and the longelt day is about four- 
teen hours and a quarter, | 

The climate of Paleſtine differs but little from that of 
Barbary, except in its being hotter, The eaſterly winds 
are uſually dry, though they are ſometimes tempeſtuous ; 
and thoſe which are weſterly are attended with rain. 
Though the heat from the ſituation of the country with 
reſpect to the equator might be expected to be exceſſive, 
yet Mount Libanus, from its uncommon height, is 
covercd all the winter with ſnow. The Rev. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that in travelling by night through the vallies 
of Mount Ephraim, he and his company were attended 
for above an hour by an ignis fatuus that aſſumed a variety 
of extraordinary appearances ; it was ſometimes globular, 
then reſembled the flame of a candle; but inſtantly it 
would ſpread itſelf, and involve the whole company in its 
pale inoffenſive light; then contracting itſelf, it would 
inſtantly diſappear ; but in leis than a minute would again 
become viſible as before; or, moving from one place to 
another, would expand itſelf, at particular intervals, over 
two or three acres of the adjacent meuntains, It is re- 
markable that in the preceding evening the atmoſphere had 
been uncommonly thick and hazy, and the dew unuſually 
unctuous and clammy. : 

The firſt rains, as they are called, generally fall about 
the beginning of November; and the latter rains ſome - 
times in the middle, and ſometimes towards the end of 
April. In the country round Jeruſalem, if a moderate 
quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, and 
the brooks ſoon after overflow their banks, it is thought 
to promiſe a fruitful year; and the inhabitants make re- 
joicings upon this occaſion ; like the Egyptians upon the 
cutting of the Nile : but this country is ſeldom refreſhed 
with rain during the ſummer ſeaſon, 

The ſame learned author obſerves, that in Judea he faw 
the barley in full ear in the bezinning of April, and in the 


once famous for a ſhell-fiſh which produced a moſt beau- | either of thoſe places there was little wheat in the ear, 


tiful purple, thence called the Tyrian dye. This place and the ſtalk was ſcarcely above a feot high in the fields 
is now nothing but a heap of venerable ruins, It has 


near Jeruſalem and Bethlehem. 


The 


A 
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The rocks of Judea are in many places covered with a | 


ſoft chalky ſubſtance, in which is incloſed a great va- 
riety of ſhells and corals. The greateſt part of the 
mountains of Carmel, and thoſe of Jeruſalem and Beth- 
lehem, are alſo covered with a white chalky ſtratum. 
In the former are gathered many ſtones, which, being 
in the form, as 1s pretended, of olives, melons, peaches, 
and other fruit, are impoſed upon pilgrims not only as 
thoſe fruits petrefied, but as antidotes againſt ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes, Indeed the olives, which are the /apides judaici 
of the ſhops, have been an approved medicine againſt 
the ſtone and gravel; however, little can be ſaid in fa- 
vour of their peaches and melons, which are only round 
flint ſtones of different ſizes, beautified on the inſide with 
{parry nobs, that are made to paſs for feeds and kernels. 
The waters of Jordan and Siloam ; the roſes of Je- 
richo ; beads made of the olive-ſtones of Gethſemane ; 
the chalk-ftone of the grotto near Bethlehem, called 
the Virgin's milk; the little round calculi, called her 
peace; and other curioſities of the like nature, are pre- 
{ents which the pilgrims uſually receive in return for their 
charity. | 

With reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Jordan 
is not only the moſt conſiderable, but, next to the Nile, 
is by far the largeſt to be found cither in the Levant 
or in Barbary, Þr. Shaw ſays, that though he could 
not compute it to be more than thirty yards broad, it is 
ſo deep, tnat even at the brink he found it to be nine 
feet, If we take this, ſays he, during the whole year, for 
the mean depth of the ſtream, which runs about two miles 
an hour, then Jordan will daily diicharge into the 
Dead Sea about fix millions ninety thouland tons of 
water, 80 great a quantity of water daily received, 
without increaſing the limits of that ſea, or lake, has 
made ſome conjecture, that it is carried off by ſubterra- 
neous cavities, or abſorbed by the burning ſands ; but if 
the Dead Sea is, according to the general computation, 
ſeventy-two miles long, and eighteen broad, by allowing, 
according to the obſervation of the great Mr, Halley, ſix 
thouſand nine hundred and fourteen tons of vapour for 
_ every ſquare mile, there will be daily drawn up in clouds, 
to refreth the earth with rain or dews, eight millions 
nine hundred and fixty thouſand tons, which is almoſt 
one third more than it receives fiom this river, With 
reſpect to the bitumen, for which this lake has been 
always remarkable, it is ſaid to riſe at certain times from 
the bottom in large hemiſpheres, which, on their touch- 
ing the ſurface of the water, and being acted upon by 
the external air, burſt with a great noiſe and ſmoke, 
and diſperſe themſelves in a thouſand pieces. This is 
faid, however, only to happen near the ſhores ; for in 
greater depths the erruptions are ſuppoſed only to diſcover 
themſelves by the columns of ſmoke which ariſe from 
the lake, This bitumen is probably accompanied on its 
rifing with ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſly 
on the ſhore, Ihe latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
phur, and the former is brittle, and yields a fetid ſmell 
upon friction, or on its being ſet on fire; it is alſo as 
black as jet, which it exactly reſembles in its ſhining 
Appearance, 

The Rev. Mr. Maundrel found on thi ſhore a black 
ſort of pebbles, that burn on being held to the flame of a 
candic, yielding a moſt offenſive ſmell; but though they 
lote their weight in burning, they do not decreaſe in bulk. 
'Fneie ones are common on the neighbouring hills, and 
are capable of being carved and poliſhed to as great a per- 
tection as marble, | 

It has been commenly reported, that all the birds 
that attempt to fly over this lake drop down dead into 
it, and that neither fiſh, nor any other animal can live 
within theſe deadly waters; but this is ſo far from being 
true, that birds fly over the lake without any viſible in- 
Jury, and on the ſhore are the ſhells of fiſh reſembling 
thoſe of oyſters caſt up by the waves. The water is 
very — and not only ſalt, but very bitter and 
nauſeous ; and the laſt mentioned reverend gentleman 
being defirous of trying its ſtrength, went into it, and 
found that it bore him up in ſwimming, with uncom- 
mon force. As to the apples of Sodom, mentioned b 
ſeveral authors, theſe are alſo a fiction, for nothing of 
that kind is either ſeen or mentioned near this lake; nor 
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is there any tree from which ſuch kind of fruit might be 
expected. 

Our modern unbelievers have dwelt much on the rocks 
of Paleſtine, the barrenneſs of the country, and the diſ- 
agreeableneſs of the climate, in order to invalidate the 
accounts given in Scripture of the fertility of that land 
of Promiſe, which is repreſented there as flowing with 
milk and honey; but the Rev, Dr. Shaw, who ſcems to 
have examined the country with an uncommon degree 
of accuracy, and was qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſo- 
phy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that was 
the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former times it 
would be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syria 
and Phcenicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much richer, 
and, every thing conſidered, yields larger crops. Thus 
the cotton gathered in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraclon, 
and Ramah, is more eſteemed than that produced near 
Tripoly and Sidon; and it is impoſſible for pulſe, 
wheat, or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly 
ſold at Jeruſalem. Therefore, the barrenneſs, ſays he, 


of which ſome authors complain, does not proceed from 


the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the 
want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails amon 
the few who poſleſs it, and the perpetual diſcords — 
depredations of the petty princes who ſhare this fine 
country. ; 

Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination 
to cultivate the earth. In Paleſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, 
«© we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſowing, accom- 
«© panied by an armed friend to prevent his being rob- 
„ bed of the ſeed;“ and, after all, whoever ſows is un- 
certain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. As the 
parts about Jeruſalem in particular have been deſcribed 
as rocky and mountainous, it has thence been raſhly con- 
cluded, that it is barren ; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe at preſent, that, notwithſtanding the want there has 
been for many ages of a proper culture, the plains and 
vallies, though as fertiles as ever, are almoſt entirely neg- 
lected, while every little hill is crowded with inhabitants. 
[t cannot here be urged, that the inhabitants enjoy more 
ſafety than in the 1 for they have no walls or any 
fortihcations to ſecure either their villages or encamp- 
ments; and as there are few places of difficult acceſs, 
both lie equally expoſed to the ravages of an enemy : but 
they find ſufficient conveniences for themſelves, and 
much greater for their cattle, which feed upon a richer 
herbage ; and both are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent 
water. 

Corn, wine, and oil, with milk and honey, were 
both the food and the principal dainties of the early 
ages, Theſe were once the produce of this country, as 
they might be ſtill in the greateſt plenty, only by uſing 
proper care. The plenty of wine alone is at preſent 
wanting; yet, from the goodneſs of the little ſtill made at 
Jeruſalem and Hebron, we find that theſe rocks, barren 
as they are improperly called, might yield a much greater 
quantity, did but the 'Turk and Arab encourage the cul- 
tivation of the vine. The wild-honey, once part of the 
food of St. John Baptiſt, ſhews there was plenty of it in 
the deſarts of Judea ; and by taking the hint from nature, 
and enticing the bees into hives, the quantity might be 
vaſtly increaſed. As in ſome places the mountains abound 
with roſemary, thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic plants as 
are chiefly ſought by the bees; ſo others ate as well 
ſtocked with ſhrubs, and a delicate ſhort graſs, of both 
which the cattle are more fond than of the plants common 
to meadows and fallow ground. The milk of the cattle 
thus fed is not only far richer, but their fleſh is more ſweet 
and nouriſhing. | 

Theſe mountainous diſtricts have been alſo valuable 
on other accounts; they feem to have been formerly well 
planted with olive-trees, one acre of which, if properly 
improved, is more valuable than twice the extent of 
arable ground ; and ſeveral parts of Paleſtine, no leſs than 
Idumea, which lies contiguous to it, are repreſented by 
the antients as abounding in date-trees, 

In the beginning of March the plains between Jaffa 
and Ramah, and other places in the road to Jeruſalem, 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed by beds of tulips, frutilla- 
ries, and other plants of the ſame claſs. The balſam- 


tree, however, is no longer found it this _— 
an 
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and the dudaim, or mandrakes, mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, are equally wanting. What the Chriſtian inha- 
bitants of Jeruſalem take for that fruit are the pods of 
the jelathon, a leguminous plant peculiar to corn-fields. 
[he boccora, or carly-fig, is not ripe before the middle 
or latter end of June: but no ſooner does it draw ncar 
to perfection, than the kermez, or ſummer-tig, fold by 
the grocers, begins to he formed, and is ſeldom ripe be- 
fore Auguſt, when it frequently puts forth another crop, 
uſually of a much larger ſhape, and of a darker colour, 
that hangs ripening on the tree even after the leaves 
ae ſhed, and if the winter proves mild, is gathered as a 
d-!'.ious morſel in the ſpring ; and as the fruit of this 
pla always precedes the leaves, when our Saviour faw 


one 'f them in full vigour having leaves, he might, ac- 
cord:.,; to the common conrle of things, juſtly “ look 
« for truit, and haply find ſome,” of the former or latter | 
Kind. 

Every part of the country abounds with plenty of 
game, as antelopes, hares, and rabbits; and of the 


= * 
ſeveral others, which are all caught by hawking and the 
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noſes, and disſiguring their faces in ſuch a manner as 
rendered them more adapted to excite horror than luſt. 
Hence the ſoldiers ſoon after breaking into the convent, 
were fo diſappointed at ſeeing, inſtead of a number of 
blooming beauties, ſuch diſtal objects, that they cruelly 
put them to the ſword. | 

The city appears to have been formerly encompaſſed 
by a double wall deſended by towers: and without the 
walls are ditches, ramparts, and a kind of baſtions faced 
with ſtone. : 

To the ſouth of Acra is Sebaita, the antient Samaria, 
the capital of the ten tribes after their revolt from the 
houſe of David ; and it being rendered by Herod a very 
magnificent city, he gave it the name of Sebaſta in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus Czlur, It is ſeated on a long mount, 
of an oval ſigure, which rifes in a _truittul valley, ſur- 
rounded by a range of hills, and is now entirely con- 
verted into gardens, having no other remains of its bein 
once a famous city, but a large ſquare encompaſſed with 


Tux RRV in Asra: 


columns, and the ruins of a great church ſaid to be 


ſoncd and beheaded. In the body of the church is a ſtair- 
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winged kind, woodcocks, partridges, teal, ſnipes, and | erected over the place where John the Baptiſt was impri— 
| 
| 


chace. The hawks are uſually of the nature and ſize 
of our goſs-hawks, and fo ſtrong as to bring down a 
buſtard and {top an antelope in full career. Among the 
uncommon animals is the daman Iſrael, which ſignifies 


calc into the dungeon, where they {ay his blood was ſhed, 
There are here a few poor familias of the Turks, who 
have a great veneration for this priſon, 

A little farther to the ſcuth is Naploſa, the antient Sy- 


ſracl's lamb ; this is the ſaphan of the Scriptures, and is 


common both in Mount Libanus and in other places of 
maritans, whoſe chick reſidence is at Sychem, have a 


this country. It is of the tize of a rabbit, but is of a 
browner colour, with {mailer eyes, and a more pointed 


bead. The foie-fect arc ſhort, and thoſe behind very long | 


in proportion to them. 'Fheſe animals uſually thelter 
themſelves in holes and clefts of the rocks, but ſometimes 
burrow in the ground. 


SE XIX, 


Of the pincipal Places of Paleſtine, with a particular De- 
cription of Ferujalem, and of the Ceremonies performed in 
the Church of the Holy Sepuichre and in that City : with 
the maſt remarkable Places in the neighbouring Country uſually 


viſited by Pilgrims. 


CRA, antiently called Accho, fituated in thirty- 
two degrees forty minutes north latitude, is one of 

the places from which the Iſraelites could not expel the 
antient Canaanites, In after times it being enlarged by 
Ptolemy I. he, from his own name, called it Ptolemais ; 
but it has ſince reſumed ſome reſemblance of its antient 
name. This city was the ſcene of many obſtinate diſ- 
putes between the Croiſaders and the Saracens, In the 
vear 110 wit was taken by Richard I. king of England 
and Philip of France, and given to the knights of St. 
John of ſeruſalem, who kept poſſeſſion of it an hundred 
vears; when the Turks, after a long ſiege, took and 
razed it to the ground, in order to prevent ſuch fiaugh- 
ter for the future. Its ſituation is as advantageous as 
poſſible; on the north and eaſt it is encompaſſed by a 
ſpacious fertile plain, on the welt it is waſhed by the 
VMediterrancan, and on the ſouth by a large bay which 
extends from the city as far as Mount Carmel ; it, how- 
ever, contains little more than a few cotages, and pro- 
digious heaps of ruins, that only lerve to ſhew its former 
itiength. | 
The remains of the following ſtructures diſtinguiſh 
themielves from the general heap by evident marks of 
mag nificence and ſtrength : the cathederal of St. Andrew, 
which riſes higher and is more conſpicuous than the reſt; 
the church of Sr. John; the convent of the knights ho- 
pitallers : the palace of the grand maſter of that order, 
and ſome remains of a large church, that once belonyed 
to a convent, of which the Chriſtians there tell the 
following remarkable ſtory : the "Furks, after a long 
ſiege, took the city by ſtorm in the year 1291, when 
the abbeſs of the convent dreading icit ſhe and hir 
nuns ſhould be treated, as is uſual in ſuch cates, ut- 


ſembled them, and exhorting them to manyle their 


faces, as the only means of prelcrving their virginity, in- 
ſtantly, with an heroic courage, ſet them the example, 
which the nuns boldly followed, by cutting off their 


{ 


chem, which itands in a narrow valley between mount 
Ebal on the north, and Geœrizim on the ſouth. The Sa— 


tmall temple upon mount Gerizim, to which they (till 
repair at certain ſeaſons, fur religiçus worfhip, and it is 
| faid aſlemble once a year to offer ſacrifioes there. Upon 
| one of theſe mountains God commanded the children of 
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rael to ſet up great ſtores plaſtered over, inſeribed with 
the body of the lu, ah to crect an altar and offer facri- 
hces, fuulting and reoicing before the Lord, Deut. xxv!1. 4. 


But whether Ebel or {3erizim was the place appointed for 


this ſolemnity, is not cauly determined; as tne Hebrew 
| Pentateuch, and ours irom it, atlert that mount Ebal was 
| appointed for that uſe, while the Samaritan ſays that it is 
, Gerizim, 

Mr. Maundrell, who viſited the chick prieſt of the Sa- 
maritans, diſcourſed with him about this and other dif— 
ficulties, when the chief prieſt aſſerted, that the Jews, 
out of hatred to the Samaritans, had altered the text, 
putting Ebel for Gerizim, becauſe the Samaritans wor- 
thipped in the latter mountain, which, for that reaſon, 
they would not have to be the true place appointed by 
God for his worſhip ; to confirm which he alledged, that 
Ebal was the mountain of curiing and naturally unplea- 
fant, while Gerezim was pleaſant and fertile, and the 
mountain of bleſſing appointed tor religious feſtivals. 
However, he acknowledged that none of the great ſtoncs, 
which Joſhua was directed to ſet up, were to be found on 
Gerizim. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Naptoſa is Jacob's well, moſt 
famous for our Saviour's conference with the woman ot 
Samaria. Over this well there once ſtood a large church 
built by St. Helena, of which none but the foundation 
now remains, The well is at preſent covered with an 
old ſtone vault, into which pilgrims are let down through 
a ſtraight hole, when removing a broad flat ſtone, they 
diſcover the mouth of the well, which is dug in the 
firm rock; it is about three yards in diameter, and thirty 
five in depth, about five of which are filled with water. 
This, ſays Mr. Maundrel, proves the falſchood of the 
ſtory told by travellers, that it is dry all the year round, 
except on the anniverſary of the day when Chriſt fat up- 
on its fide, at which time they pretend that it bubbles up 
plenty of water. 

Jeruſalem is encompaſſed with hills, ſo that the city 
ſeems as if ſituated in an amphitheatre; but no place at- 
fords a diſtant view of it: that from the mount of Olives, 
whic is the beit, and ; erhaps the fartheſt, is ſo near, 
that when our Saviour was thcre, Dr. Shaw obſerves, he 
might be ſaid almoſt in a literal ſenſe, to weep over it, 
There are, however, few remains either of that city as 
it appeared in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards 
built by Adrian, its very fituation being changed; fen 
mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient Jeruſalem, 
is now almoſt entirely excluded; while the places ad- 

joining 
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joining to mount Calvary, where Chriſt ſuffered without 
the gate, are at preſent almoſt in the center. 

This city, which is about three miles in circumference, 
js ſituated in the thirty-firſt degree, fifty minutes of north 
jatitude, and in the thirty-fixth degree of eaſt longitude 
from London, on a rocky mountain, on all ſides of which 

are ſteep aſcents, except towards the north ; and is ſur- 
| rounded by a deep valley, which is again encompaſſed 
with hills. The walls are not ſtrong, nor have any baſ- 
tions; but towers are erected upon them, after the old 
method of fortification, and on one fide only it is defended 
by an incopſiderable ditch. The city has ſix gates; theſe 
are that of Bethlehem, mount Sion, Sterquilini,, or the 
dunghill gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and that of Da- 
maſcus, beſides the golden gate, which is ſhut up. 

The private buildings are mean, the ſtreets are narrow, 
and this ancient city but thinly inhabited, The refort of 
pilgrims thither, and the accommodating them with neceſ- 
farics, ſeems the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants. A 
Turkiſh baſha reſides there in order to preſerve good order, 
and collect the grand ſeignior's tribute from the pilgrims 
and the prieſts who live there, and alſo to protect them 
from the Arabs, when they viſit the holy places in the ad- 
jacent countrv. ; . 

No European Chriſtian is allowed to enter the 
city till the governor 1s informed of his arrival, and he 
has paid the duties required, nor are any permitted to enter 
on horſeback or with arms, except they come with ſome 
public miniſter or conſul. The Europeans, whether pa- 
pilts or proteſtants, always go to the Latin or Popiſh con- 
vent, where they are entertained by the guardian and 
friars for their morey, though ſome diſtinction is made 
between thoſe who travel thither out of devotion, and 
thoſe who only come out of curioſity, 

The pilgrims are indred treated with peculiar marks 
of reſpect. The druggerman, or interpreter, with ſome 
others deputed by the convent, uſually meet the pilgrims 
without the gate of the city, where they pay the duties, 
and bring them to the cloiſter, where they are handſome- 
| ly entertained, and an apartment is aſſigned them, where 
their feet are waſhed. Some time after they are conducted 
to the chapel, to which the father guardian comes with 
all his monks, and having made the pilgrims fit on a couch 
of crimſon velvet, wiſhes their feet in veſſels of water 
mixed with roſes, and kiſſes them; and after the guardian 
has done, the ſame ceremony is performed by all the 
monks, who in the mean while ſing hymns and anthems. 
At the concluſion of this ceremony, each of the pilgrims 
receives a wax taper, and they all make a proceſſion about 
the cloiſter, ſinging Te Deum for bringing them in 
ſafety to the holy city, and this they perform at three 
altars, that is, the high altar, dedicated to the Holy 
Ghoſt ; at the altar of our Lord's laſt ſupper ; and at the 
altar of Chriſt's appeating to St. Thomas after his reſur- 
rection. 

One of the principal places viſited by the pilgrims, is 
the church of the holy ſepulchre upon mount Calvary, 
which is about one hundred paces long, and ſixty wide. 
In order to lay the foundation of this church, the foun- 
ders were obliged to reduce the top of the mount to a 
plain area, by cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, 
and railing others ; but they ſay that care was taken that 
no parts of the hill more immediately concerned in our 
Saviour's paſſion ſhould be altered, and therefore that part 
of the mount,. where Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs, is 
left entire, and at preſent ſtands ſo high above the com- 
mon floor of the church, that there are twenty-one ſteps 
to go up to the top; and the holy ſepulchre, in which 
aur lord's body was laid, which was originally a cave 
hewed in the- rock, is now a grotto above ground, the 
rock being cut away from it. | 
This church, with many others throughout Paleſtine, 
5 ſaid to have been founded by the empreſs Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great. At the weſt end of 
it is a ſquare tower or ſteeple, which appears ſomewhat 
Tuinous; but the edifice in general is kept in good re- 
par, and has a ſumptuous appearance. The body of the 
church is round, and has two circular galleries above 
tach other, ſupported by large ſquare pillars, formerly 
laced with white marble; and here are ſeveral moſaic 
Pictures in niches, repreſenting prophets, apoſtles, and 
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among the reſt, Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian emperor, 
and his mother Helena. This part of the church is co- 
vered with a dome of a prodigious ſize, ſupported by 
rafters of cedar, with an opening at the top, through 
which it receives ſufficient light, Exactly underneath 
this aperture is the holy ſepulchre, which riſes conſider- 
ably above the pavement: and the rock on the out-fide 
is hewn into the form of a chapel, adorned on the out- 
ſide with ten beautiful columns of white marble, adjoin- 
ing to the wall, and ſupporting a cornice, People are 
obliged to ſtoop very low in entering the door, which 
does not exceed a yard in height ; but within it is about 
eight feet ſquare, and as much high, all cut out of the 
ſolid rock, and lined with white marble. The tomb in 


| which they ſay our Lord was laid is raiſed in the form 


of an altar, almoſt three feet from the floor, extendin 
the whole length, and half the breadth of this little 
chapel, ſo that there is not room for more than three per- 
ſons to kneel without great inconvenience, The multi- 
tude of lamps here kept continually burning, renders the 
place extremely hot, the ſmoke of which efcapes through 
vent-holes cut through the roof, over which is a ſmall ca- 
nopy covered with lead, ſupported by ſix double Corin- 
thian columns. 

The choir has ſome reſemblance to that of our cathe- 
drals; and is ſeparated from the body of the church by 
a wall, which has a door oppoſite to that of the holy fe- 
pulchre ; terminating to the eaſt in a ſemicircle, where 
the high altar ſtands, which is richly gilt, and hung 
round with the pictures of ſeveral ſaints, painted full- 
faced, after the manner of the Greeks, to whom the 
choir belongs. | 

Though the church of the ſepulchre is leſs than one 
hundred paces in length, and not more than ſixty in 
breadth, it is ſuppoſed to contain twelye or thirteen 
places conſecrated by ſome action relating to our Savi- 
our's death and reſurrection, As the place where the ſol- 
diers derided him; where they divided his parmcnt; 
where he was confined while they dug the hole in which 
they erected the croſs ; where he was nailed to it; where 
the croſs was erected; where the ſoldiers ſtood who 
pierced his fide ; where his body was anointed in order for 
burial ; where it was depoſited in the ſepulchre; where 
the angels appeared to the women after his reſurtection; 
where Chriſt himſelf appeared to Mary Magdalen; all 
which, and many others, are ſuppoſed to be contajned 
within the narrow limits of this church, and are all adorn- 
ed with ſo many altars. ED 

Anciently every Chriſtian nation had a ſmall ſociety of 
monks, who reſided in the galleries about the church, 
and the litte buildings annexed to it; but the greateſt 
part of them have forſaken theſe apartments on account 
of the heavy rents impoſed upon them by the Turks, and 
none remain but the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Coptics. Every fraternity had alſo their altars and a 
ſanctuary for their ſeparate uſe, from whence other nations 
were excluded. The ſeveral ſets have contended to have 
the holy ſepulchre as their own property, and in par- 
ticular the Greeks and Latins have ſo warmly diſputed 
the privilege of ſaying maſs there, that they have ſome- 
times come to blows, and wounded each other at the very 
door of the ſepulchre: however, by the interpoſition of 
the French king, it was put into the hands of the Latins, 
who have the ſole privilege of ſaying maſs in it, though 
the Chriſtians of all nations may enter it, and perform 
their private devotions there. 

Ten or twelve Latins, with a preſident over them, al- 
ways refide in the church, and are daily employed in 
trimming the lamps; and every day they alſo make a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, in which they carry tapers and cruci- 
fixes to the ſeveral ſanctuaries, ſinging at each a little 
hymn, relating to the ſubject of the place. But in the 
holy week before Eaſter, when the pilgrims uſually flock 
to Jeruſalem, this is performed with greater ſolemni 
than at other times. On the evening of Good-Friday, 
as ſoon as it begins to grow dark, all the friars and pil- 
grims aſſemble in the chape! of the Apparition, a ſmall 
cratory on the north ſide of the holy grave, in order to 
go in proceſſion round the church; but before this be- 
gins one of the friars preaches a ſermon in Italian, on 
the darkneſs at the crucifixion, and he has no fooner 
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begun, than all the candles are put out, to give a more 
lively image of that darkneſs ; and thus they continue 
without light, till the preacher having concluded his 
diſcourſe, every perſon preſent has a large lighted taper 
put into his hands, and the crucifixes and other uten- 
ſils are put in order for the proceſſion. Among the reſt 
is a large crucifix, which bears the image of our Lord, 
as big as the life, faſtened on with great nails, This 
image, which is well painted, and crowned with thorns, 
is carried at the head of the proceſſion, firſt to the pillar 
of Flagellation, a large piece of which they pretend to 
have in a little cell juſt by the chapel of the Apparition. 
"I key there ſing an hymn, and preach in Spaniſh on 
th: ſcourging of our Lord. From hence they proceed 
to the priſon, where, they ſay, Chriſt was ſecured, 
while the ſoldiers prepared for his crucifixion : here alſo 
they ting an hymn, and a third friar preaches in French, 
They next proceed to the altar of the diviſion of Chriſt's 
gainments, where they only ſing an hymn, From thence 
they go i the chapel of Derifion, where they ſing an 
hymn, and have aa-ther ſermon in French. From this 
place they go to Calvary, leaving their ſhoes at the foot 
of the ſtairs. Here are two altars, one where Chriſt 
was nail: to the cruls, at which they lay down the 
great cru fix, and act the part of the Jews in nailing 
our Saviour tit, ani after the hymn, one of the friars 
preaches ancthe! termon upon the crucifixion, At the 
anner altar is a hole in the rock, in which they pretend 
the foot of the croſs flood, and here they ſet up their 
croſs with the bloody image upon it, and leavin; it, 
ſing an hymn, after which the father guardian, ng 
himſelf before it in a chair, preaches a paſſion {crinon, in 
Italian. In this manner Mr. Maundie!! fy 3 performs, 

About four feet from the hole in win they fix the 
foot of the croſs, is a cleft in the rock, id be made 
by the earthquake, which rent the rocks at the death of 
Chriſt. It has the appearance of a natural breach about 
a ſpan wide at its upper part, and the fides of it anſwer 
each other, running in ſuch intricate windings as tfeem 
above the power of art to imitate. The chaſm is about 
two ſpans deep, after which it cloſes; but again opens 
below, as may be ſeen in another chapel by the fide of 
mount Calvary, where it runs down to an unknown 
depth. . 

After this ſermon, two friars repreſenting Joſeph, of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, go with a grave and folemn 
air to the croſs, draw out the nails, and take down 
the pretended body, which is fo contrived that the joints 
are flexible as if it was really fleſh and bone, and the 
ſtranger is ſurpriſed to ſee them bend down the arms, 
which were before extended, and lay them upon the 
body, which is received in a large winding-ſheet, and 
carried down from mount Calvary, while all the com- 
pany attend it to the ſtone of unction, which, they ſay, 
is the place where Chriſt was anointed and prepared for 
burial ; and here they caſt over the fictitious corpſe ſweet 
powders and ſpices, and in the mean while ſing an hymn, 
after which a friar preaches a funeral ſermon in Arabic, 


The pretended body is then carried away, and laid in the 


ſepulchre, where it is ſhut up till Eaſter Monday. 

There is another ceremony obſerved in this church, 
which is too ſingular to be omitted. This is a ' pious 
fraud performed by the Greek prieſts, who pretend that 
upon every Eaſter- eve a miraculeus flame deſcends into 
the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and can- 
dles there. The Eaſter of the Greeks happening a week 
after that of the Latins, when Mr. Maundrell was at 


Jeruſalem, he went on the evening before theic Eaſter 
Sunday to this church, which he found crowded with 


a diſtracted mob, making a hideous clamour, and with 
difficulty preſſing through them, got into the gallery next 
the Latin convent, where he had a view of all that paſt. 
The people ran with all their might round the holy (e- 
pulchre, crying, “ Huia, huia;” * this is he, this 
« is he.” And having at length, by their running 
round and their vociferation, almoſt turned their brains, 
they acted the moſt antic tricks imaginable, ſometimes 
dragging one another along the floor, and carrying others 
upon their ſhoulders round the ſepulchre: ſometimes 


they carried men with their heels upwards, with ſuch 


indecency, as to expoſe their nudities; and ſometimes 
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they tumbled round the ſepulchre, like tumblers on , 
ſtage ; and, in ſhort, nothing can be more rude and ex- 
travagant than their behaviour upon this occalion, Thi; 
frantic tumult laſted from twelve to four in the after. 
noon ; and then the Greeks ſet out in a proceſſion round 
the ſcpulchre, followed by the Armenians, encompaſ. 
ling it three times, dreſſed in their embroidered habit, 
and carrying crucifixes, ftandards, and ſtreamers, To. 
wards the end of the proceſſion a pigeon came fluttering 
into the cupola over the ſepulchre, at which the people 
redoubled their ſhouts and clamour. The Latins ob- 
ſerved to the Engliſh gentlemen, that this bird was let 
fly by the Greeks to deccive the people into the belief 
that this was a viſible deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. After 
the proceſſion the ſuffragan of the Greek patriarch, ang 
the principal Armenian biſhop, approached the door of 
the ſepulchre, cut the ſtring with which it was faſtened, 
and breaking the ſeal, entered in, ſhutting the door after 
them, all the candles and lamps within having been be. 
fore extinguiſhed in the preſence of the Turks. As the 
accompliſhment of the miracle drew nearer, the excla- 
mations were redoubled, and the people preſſed with 
ſuch violence towards the door, that it was not in the 
power of the janizaries who ſtuod to guard it to keep 
them off with the ſevereſt blows. This crowding was oc. 
caſioned by their defire to light their candles at the holy 
flame, as ſoon as it was brought out of the ſepulchre. 

The two biſhops had not been above a minute in the 
tepulchre, before a plimmering of the holy fire was ſeen 
through ſome chinks of the door, at which the mob be. 
haved with the moſt extravagant kind of phrenzy, Soon 
after the two biſhops came out with blazing torches in 
their hands, which they held up at the dovr, while the 
peuple thronged about them to light their tapcis at the di. 
vine flame, though che Turks endeavoured to keep them 
off with their clubs, and laid on without mercy. Thoſe 
who got the fire inſtantly applied it to their faces and 
boſoms, pretending that it would not burn like an carthly 
fame; but none of them would ti, the experiment lung 
enough to make good this * However, ſuch 
numbers ot tapers were preſently i;ghted, chat the whole 
church ſeemed in a blaze, and this illumination concluded 
the ceremony. 

The Latins take great pains to expoſe this ceremony 
as a ſhameful impoſition and ſcandal to the Chriſtiau 
religion. Mr, Thevenot obierves, a flint and ſteel would 
ſoon produce fire were there none in the ſepulchre be- 
fore; and, according to him, the Turks have dilcovered 
the cheac, and would have puniſhed them for it ; but the 
patriarch repreſented, he could not pay them the money 
required of him if they took from him the profit of the 
holy fire: they are therefore ſuffered to continue the 
juggle, and the prieſts have aCted the cheat fo long, that 
they are now in a manner compelled to ſtand toit, tor fear 
of endangering the apoſtacy of the people, | 

The zealous among theſe bigots ſmear pieces of linen 
with the melted wax which drops from theſe tapers, and 
lay them up for winding-ſhcets for themſelves and their 
friends, imagining, ſays Mr. Maundrell, that no- 
thing can be a better ſecurity againſt their ſuffering by the 
flames of hell, 

The Armenians have a ſpacious convent on a pleaſant 
ſpot of ground, which, with the gardens, covers all that 
part of Mount Sion which is at preſent within the city 
walls; and they aſſert, that their church is built over the 
place where St. James, the brother of John, was be- 
headed. In this ſtructure are two altars richly adorned, 
and in the middle of the church ſtands the pulpit « overed 
with tortoiſe ſhell and mocher of pearl, with a beautiful 
cupola over it of the ſame fabric; and, it is ſaid, that 
the tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl are ſo exquilitely 
mingled and inlaid, that the workmanſhip greatly excceds 
the value of the materials. | 

The Armenians have a chapel in the convent where 
they ſay the houſe of Annas ſtood, and on the inli le they 
ſhow a hole in the wall to point out the place where 
one of the officers of the high prieſt ſmote our Saviour- 
In the court before the chapel is an olive- tree, to which 
they pretend that Chriſt was chained by order of Anse, 
to prevent his eſcape. They have alſo another {mall 


chape! on the ſpot where the houſe of Caiaphas — 
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and under the altar they pretend is the ſtone that lay at 
the door of our Saviour's ſepulchre, which they ſay the 
Armenians ſtole from the church of the ſepulchre and 
brought thither, though it is two yards and a quarter long, 
cnc yard broad, and a yard thick. It is plaltered over; 
only about five or fix * are leſt bare to receive the 
kifles of the pilgrims. In this chapel is alſo ſhewn a ſmall 
cell, ſaid to be our Lord's priſon, till the morning when 
he was catried before Pilate. | 

Juſt without Sion- gate is the church of the Cænaculum, 
where they ſay Chriſt inſtituted his laſt ſupper ; but this 
being converted into a moſque, the Chriſtians are not 

rmitted to enter it. Near it are the ruins of a houſe 
in which the Virgin is ſuppoſed to have died; and at 
ſome diſtance from it is a place where they ſay a Jew 
arreſted her body as they were conveying it to the 
grave ; but the hand with which he ſeized the bier was 
withered. 

At the bottom of Mount Sion, without the city, is 


ſhewn Bathſheba's pool, where ſhe was waſhing herſelf 


when David ſaw her from the terrace of his palace, At 
2 ſmall diſtance from thence is the Potters-Field, after- 
wards called T he Field of Blood, but now named Campo 
$a» e this piece of ground is only about thirty yards 
long and fifteen broad, one half of which is taken up 
by 2 ſquare building erefted for a charne] houſe, It is 
twelve yard» high, and bodies are let down into it from 
the top, wh«ce tive holes are left open for that purpoſe, 
th. h wich they may be ſeen under different degrees 
A little below the Campo Sancto is a 
cave, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms one within another, 
where the diſciples are ſaid to have hid themſelves when 
they forſook their maſter. 

On Mount Olivet they ſhew ſeveral caves cut with 


intricate windings, called the ſepulchres of the prophets, 


and twelve arched vaults, where it is pretended the 
apoſtles compiled their creed; and at the top of the 
Mount they ſhew the place of our Saviour's aſcenſion, 
where there was antiently a large church, but all that 
remains of it is an octagonal cupola about eight yards in 
diameter, which is ſaid to be over the place where our 
Lord ſet his laſt footſleps on earth; and upon a hard 
ſtone under a cupola is ſhewn the print of one of his 
feet. This chapel of the Aſcenſion is in the cuſtody of 
the Turks, who uſe it for a moſque. 

On another ſide of the mountain they ſhew the place 
where Chriſt beheld the city and wept over it, and near 
the bottom is a great ſtone, upon which the bleſſed Vir- 
gin dropt her girdle after her aſſumption, in order to con- 
vince St. Thomas; and there is ſtil] to be ſeen a ſmall 
winding channel upon the ſtone, which they ſay is the 
impreſſion of the girdle when it fell. A little lower 1s 
ſhewn Gethſemane, an even piece of ground between 
the foot of mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. It does 
not exceed fifty-leven yards ſquare, but is well planted 
with olive-trees, which the people are ſo credulous to be- 
lieve are the ſame which grew there in our Saviour's 
time; and the olives, ſtones, and oil produced from them 
are purchaſed at a high price by the Spaniards : and yet 
Joſephus obſerves, that 'Fitus cut down all the trees 
within a hundred furlongs of Jeruſalem. 

At the upper part of this garden is a flat ledge of naked 
rocks, faid to be the place on which Peter, James, and 
John fell aſleep during our Saviour's agony ; and by it 
is a cave, in which, it is ſaid, he underwent that bitter 
part of his paſſion. Near it is a narrow piece of ground, 
twelve yards long and one broad, ſaid to be the path on 
which Judas walked up to Chriſt, and ſaying, * Hail 
* maſter,” kiſſed him. This narrow path is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a wall on each fide, as a terra damnata, which was 
done by the Turks, who, as well as the Chriſtians, 
deteſt the ground on which that infamous piece of 
treachery was acted. They alſo ſhew the place where 
the palace of Pilate ſtood ; but upon this ſpot is now 
only an ordinary Turkiſh houſe, from the terrace of 
which people have a full view of the ſpot on which the 
temple ſtood ; and, it is ſaid, that a fitter place for an 
zuguſt building could not be found on the whole earth; 
but no Chriſtian is permitted to enter within the borders 
of that ground. In the middle of the area ſtands a 
moſque of an octagonal figure, ſaid to be erected on the 
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| ſpot where formerly ſtood the Holy of Holies. In the 


above 8 houſe of Pilate they ſhew the room 
where Chriſt was mocked with enſigus of royalty, and 
buffetted by the ſoldiers. On the other ſide of the ftreet 
is a room, which belongs to a weaver's ſhop, where it is 
ſaid our Saviour was ſcourged. In what is called the 
dolorous way, they ſhew the place where Pilate brought 
out our Lord to the people, ſaying, “ Behold the man; ” 
where Chriſt tainted twice under the croſs; where the 
Virgin Mary ſwooned at this tragical fight; where St. 
Veronica preſented him a handxerchiet to wipe his 
bleeding brows; and where the ſoldiers compelled 
Simon to bear his cro's. Ty 

They ſhew many other places in the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, and its neighbourhood, diſtinguiſhed by ſome ac- 


tion of our Saviour or his apoſtles; fo that there is not 


the leaſt circumſtance relating to his behaviour either 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures, or believed as traditions 
but they can point out the very ſpot where it was per 
tormed, with much greater exactneſs than thoſe who 
lived when thoſe events were performed. We ſhall now 
lead our reader to a few of thole places at a diſtance 
from Jeruſalem, celebrated on account of the events 
performed there, 

We ſhall begin with Bethlehem, which is famous 
for being the birth- place of our Saviour, It is ſeated two 
miles to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, on the ridge of a hill, 
in thirty-one degrees thirty minutes north latitude ; but 
at preſent is only an inconſiderable place, though it is 
much viſited by the pilgrims. It has, however, a church 
erected by Helena, which is yet entire, and in the form 
of a croſs. The roof is of cedar, ſupported by four 
rows of columns, ten in each row, made of one entire 
block of white marble, in many places beautifully ſpeck- 
led. The walls are covered with large ſquares of white 


| marble almoſt to the top, and the reft is adorned with 


Moſaic painting. Over the midit ot the chancel is a 
handſome cupola, covered with lead, and adorned with 
figures in Moſaic work. Under the church, in a cave 
hewn out of the rock, is the chapel of the nativity, in 
which they pretend to ſhew the manner in which Chriſt 
was laid, which is alſo cut out of the rock, and now en- 
cruſted with marble. An altar, with the repreſentation of 
the nativity, is erected here, and lamps kept burning before 
it. Here is alſo the chapel of St. Joſeph, the ſuppoſed 
father of our Lord, and of the Holy Innocents. The 
place is chiefly inhabited by a few poor Greeks, and at a 
(mall diſtance is a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars, 

Near Bethlehem they ſhew the place where the ſhep- 
herds were watching their flocks when they received the 
glad tidings of Chriſt's birth, and at a ſmall diſtance is 
the village where they dwelt. | 

The Wilderneſs of St. John, though very rocky, is welt 
cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, vines, and olive- 
trees. In this wilderneſs they ſhew a cave and fountain, 
where they ſay the Baptiſt uſed to exercife his auſterities. 
Between this wilderneis and Jeruſalem is the convent of 
St. John, which is a large, ſquare, and neat modern 
ſtructure; and its church is particularly beautiful, It 


conſiſts of three iſles, and at the upper end of that to the 


| north is a deſcent of ſeven marble ſteps to a ſplendid altar, 


erected on the place where the Baptiſt is ſaid to have been 
born. This church has a handſome cupola in the middle, 
under which is a pavement of moſaic work that is ſaid to 
equal, if not exceed, the fineſt works of the kind among 
the aatients. | 

Nearer to Jeruſalem is a neat convent of the Greeks, 
that takes its name from the holy croſs. It ſtands in a 
delightful ſituation ; but what is moſt extraordinary, is, 
the 1caſon they here give for its name and foundation 3 
for they ridiculouſly pretend, that here is the earth which 
nouriſhed the root that bore the tree of which the croſs 
was made. Under the high altar they ſhew a hole in 
the ground, where the ſtump of the tree ſtood, and man 
pilgrims are ſo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down and 
worſhip it. Here the father guardian waſhes the feet of 
all the pilgrims who come thither, while the whole ſo- 
ciety ſtand round ſinging hymns ; and when the guardian 
has finiſhed his office, the pilgrims feet are kiſſed by 
every friar, 


Nazareth 
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Nazareth is now a ſmall village, fituated in a kind of 
round concave valley on the top of a high hill, in thirty- 
two degrees thirty minutes north latitude. The church 
of Nazareth is partly formed by a cave, where it 1s faid 
the Virgin Mary received the meſſage from the angel, 
« Hail, thou that art highly favoured, &c.” his 
ſtructure is in the form of a croſs, and is fourteen paces 
long and fix over, running directly into the cave, hav- 
ing no other arch over it but that of the natural rock. 
The tranſverſe part, which is erected acroſs the mouth 
of the cave, is nine paces long and four broad, and 
where theſe join are two granite pillars, one ſuppoſed to 
ſtand where the angel, and the other where the Virgin 
ſtood, at the time of the annunciation. The pillar of 
the Virgin has been broken, and _—_— inches in length 
taken away between the pillar and its pedeſtal, and yet 
it touches the roof, to which it probably hangs, though 
the friars maintain that it is ſupported by a miracle. 
In this village they ſhew the houſe of St. Joſeph, where 
Chriſt lived near thirty years in ſubjection to his ſup- 
poſed father. Near it they point out the place where 
ſtood the ſynagogue, in which Jeſus preached the ſermon 
by which his countrymen were ſo exaſperated. At each 
of theſe laſt places are the ruins of a handſome church 
erected by Helena. ; 
The next place we ſhall mention is mount Tabor, a 
high, round, and beautiful mountain near Jeruſ.lem, 
thought to be that on which our Saviour was transfigured. 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where 
they find a moſt fruitful and delicious plain of an ovai 
form, about two furlongs in length, and one in breath. 
It is every where furrounded with trees, except towards 
the ſouth, and was antiently encompaſſed with walls, 
trenches, and other fortifications, many remains of which 
are ſtill viſible, In ſeveral places are ciſterns. of good 
water, and near the plain are three caves, formed to re- 
preſent the tabernacles Peter propoſed to ere ; when, 
beholding the glory of the transfiguration, he eried out, 
„ Lord, it is good for us to be here, let us make 
c three tabernacles, &c.” The top of this mountain 
has a moſt delightful proſpect. The north-weſt affords 
a view of the — and all round are the fine 
lains of Galilee and Eſdraelon. To the eaſtward is 
— Hermon, and at the foot is ſeated Nain, famous 
for our Lord's reſtoring the widow's ſon to life. Due 
eaſt is the ſea, or rather lake of Tiberias; and cloſe to it 
a ſteep mountain, down which the ſwine ran and periſhed 
in the water. Towards the north is what they call the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, a fmall riſing from which Chriſt 
delivered his ſermon; near this little hill is the city of 
Saphet, ſtanding upon a high mountain, which, being 
then in view, oyr Saviour may be ſuppoſed to allude to it 


when he ſays, ©* A city fet on a hill cannot be hid;“ and 
to the ſouthward is a view of the mountains of Gilboa, 
fatal to Saul. 

Mr. Maundrell obſerves, that it is pretty extraordinary 
that almoſt every thing repreſented to be done in the Goſ- 
pel is faid by the ! who ſhew the places to be done in 
caves, even where the circumſtances of the actions them- 
ſelves ſeem to require * 4 different places . thus thoſe 
of the birth of the Virgin Mary, of the annunciation, of 
Mary's ſalutation of Elizabeth, of the nativity of Chriſt 
and John the Baptift, of the transfiguration, and of St. 


Peter's repentance, are repreſented as being done under 
ground. 
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SECT. XX. 
Of NaTotia, or As 1A Minor. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
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its eaſtern ſituation with reſpe& to Europe, and on tte 
ſame account is called the Levant. This country is , 
very large peninſula, that extends from the ti, er 
Euphrates as far as the Archipelago ; which, with the 
ſea of Marmora, the ftreights of Galipoli, and of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſeparate it from Europe on the weſt; and 
it is bounded on the north by the Euxine or Black Ses, 
and by the Mediterranean and Syria on the South, ex. 
tending from thirty-ſeven to forty-one degrees thirt 
minutes north latitude, and from twenty-ſeven to fur: 
degrees eaſt longitude. Its utmoſt length from eaſt ( 
welt is computed to be about fix hundred miles, and its 
breadth from north to ſouth about three hundred and 
twenty. This country is uſually divided into four 
parts, Caramania, Aladulia, Amaſia, and Natolia 
Proper. | 

The air is healthy, and the whole country has a rich 
and fertile foil, though the tyranny of the Turkiſh g- 
vernment has almoſt reduced it to a deſart; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the fields are naturally rich and well watercd, 
they lie for the moſt part uncultivated, and are over-run 
with brambles and weeds. The few plains improved by 
agriculture yield excellent corn of ſeveral forts, and a 
variety of fruits, as, exquiſite grapes, olives, citrons, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and ſeveral others; belides plenty 
of coffee, rhubard, galls, balſam, opium, and other 
valuable gums and dr: gs. | 

This country is watered by a conſiderable nuniber of 
rivers, the principal of which are the Porteni, Zapai, 
or Sangatious, the Aitoeſu, Ali, Hali, or Otimigiut, and 
the Iiis, or Caſalmach, which diſcharge th+mleives in 
the Euxine Sea; the Jechel-Irma, or Green River, that 
falls into the Kara, or Black River, which dit n 5 
itſelf into the Euphrates, he Setul'a, the Cydnus, or 
Caraſu, and the Xanthus, or Sirbis, which runs into the 
Mediterranean; the Madre, antiently the Mxander, the 
Granicus, the Cayſter, or Caraſou, the Samander, ar 
Scamandra, and the Hermus, now Sarzbat, which re- 
ceives the Pactolus, and the Caicus, the Caſtri, or Gir- 
maſtri, and falls into the Archipelago. 

As the Black or Euxine Sea waſhes the northern coaſt 
of Natolia, it is proper here to give a particular deſciip- 
tion of it. It lies between Europe and Alia, and is 
bounded on the north by Tartary ; on the eaft by Min- 
grelia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the ſouth by Nato- 
lia; and on the weſt by Romania, Bulgaria, and Beſla- 
rabia, extending from the forty-ſccond to the forty-fixth 
degree of north latitude, and from the twenty- ninth to 
the forty-fourth degree of longitude, its form being ge- 
nerally compared to that of a bended bow. It is entiicly 
ſurrounded by the Turkiſh dominions, who have the ſole 
navigation of it. The Ruſſians have indeed attempted to 
trade upon this ſea; but by late treaties they have been 
obliged to give up all their fortreſſes on its coalt, and con- 
ſequently to abandon its navigation. 6 

his ſea has been denominated black, not from the 
colour of its water, or of its fand, but from the furious 
tempeſts ſaid to rage here; though it has not more fre- 
quent nor more violent ſtorms than other ſeas. But pro- 
bably ſome particular pertons being loſt there, when 
navigation was much leis underſtood than it is at pre- 
ſent, the people are taught to entertain terrible appre- 
henſions of it; which being improved by Ovid, and other 
poets, it is no wonder that it was at length callcd Black, 
or Terrible. | 

We ſhall begin with Caramania, which lies contiguous 
to the province of Syria, and is under the government of 
2 beglerbeg. This province contains the antient Lycia, 
Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. 


Its Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Rivers : 
with a particular Deſcription of the Euxine or Black Sea. 
The Diviſions of the Country; with a conciſe Account 0 
Caramania, Aladulia, and Amaſia; which contain F 
antient Provinces of Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus Polema- 
mac, and Pontus Galaticus. 


ATOLIA, or Anafolia, 


Minor, is the moſt weſter] 
Aſia ; it received its name of Anat 


formerly called Aſia 
y part of Turky in 
olia, or Natolia, from 


Lycias, at preſent called Mentiſeli, is bounded on the 
north and eaſt by Phrygia Major and Pamphylia; on 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean, and on the welt by 
Caria, The mountains which branch out of Taurus 
ſurround it on three fides, as does the ſea on the fourth. 
The river Xanthus divides it into two, and ſeveral lcfſer 
ſtreams run acroſs it; which once rendered it very rich 
and fertile ; but at preſent it is entirely neglected. It 
has a remarkable mountain named Chimera, about ſix 
miles from the ſea ; which has been celebrated by Vir- 
gil for its volcano, near which the Lycians built a city 


called Hepheſtiæ, and dedicated it to Vulcan, F _— 
| 2ving 
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having lions at the top, goats about the middle, and | 
ſaakes at the bottom, it is ſaid the poets feizned the mon- 
ter Chimæta, which they repreſent as having the head, 
body, aud hind parts of thoſe animals. 5 

This country had anciently ſeveral conſiderable cities, 
but ite face of things is entirely changed, and it does 
not appear that any contidgrable remaius ale leſt to pro- 
claim their tormer granceur, 

Pamphylia is bounded on the north by Pyſ dia; on the 
eaſt by Cilicia; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and 
on the welt by Eycia. Uns inland country is extremely 
mountainous, and abounds with laive flocks ut goats, 
and the natives make excellent camblets of their hair; 
but towards the ſ:a-coalt the country is naturally fer- 
tile. The principal town is Attalia, now called Satta- 
lia, which has a pretty good harbour, but the entrance 
is difficult, and it is defended by u caitle, which is con!t- 
dered in that part of the world as a fortification of conlide- 
rable firength, There is alſa the city of Perga, which was 
anciently famous fur its temple dedicated to Diana. 

Pilidia, another diviſion of Caramania, lies to the 
north of Pamphylia, and conſiſts of a fruitful plain en- 
tirely ſurrounded by mountains, which affords ſome mi— 
. pallure, ani great quantities of wood. Antioch, 
cee Antiochia Pitdiz, to diftinguiſh it from the city 
go! tie tune name in Syria, was the capital of this pro- 
(11G eenenſit was under the Roman government, ant 
Was J. l. wie called Celica ; but like the other places of 

1, tes NOW reduced to 2. very mean town, 

nin, or I{aurin, is fituated ty the eaſtward of 

isa hne champain country. Its principal 

1.0, now ogni, which is the capital city, 

˖ , but of all Caramania, where the 

reſides, It is htuated about an hun- 

north of the (ea-coaltt, near a freſh veater- lake. 

[1c other towns are Lyltra, where the people attempted 

to offer ſicrifices to St. Pa:l and Barnabas; and 

Derbe, which is towards the ſouth part of the country; 

l{zuria, which once gave name to the province, is 
now entirely deitroyed. 

Cilicia extends near two hundred and fiſty miles along 
the coalt of the Mediterrangan, having Syria on the eaic, 
and Pamphylia ou the weſt ; but does not excced fifty 
miles ia bread. ftom north to ſouth. On the north and 
ent the country is roeCay and mountaiious, and the 
paſs between the mountains excecding narrow; but 
tae pi i Country is very f: util, The principal towns 
ze iſlas, now called 1,cjazeu, or Aiazzo, which is 
ttuared on u bav to which it IVES its name, and is re- 
markable for the 1:cory obtuined by Alexander over Da- 
nus among the .vantains in its neighbourhood. Tar- 
lus, the capital of the province, at prelent called The— 
na; Sold, or Pompcopolis; L'ailadelphia, Scleucia, 
Trachea, and Silenus. | 

the next grand ſub-Uivition of Natolia, called Ala- 
dulia, extends eaſtward to the river Euphraies, and con- 
talas all the antient Cwmnadocia, This is a country of 
very great extent, Which to;merly abbunded in corn, 
wine, and fruits, of which it is not deſtitute at preſent; 
but as the Lurks cvluvats no more land than they want 
tor their own private uſe, and export nothing from 
hence, it is impoſEble that the tice of the country ſhould | 
appear (0 delightful, or that it ſhould enjoy ſuch plenty 
4 formerly. A large ridge of hills runs acrols the coun- 
try, and thoſe contain mines of filver, copper, and 
alum; there is here alio a good breed of horſes, and 
Plenty of oxen, buffalocs, ſheep, deer, and wild fowl. 

The priucigal towns are Calarea, now Caiſar, which 
Was the capital of Cippadocia when it was under the 
cominion of the Romans, It is fituated on a rock at a 
mall diſlance from the river Melus, and is a pretty 
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bandſome city well prupled, Maroſch, antierftly called 
Melita, is {caivd near the banks of the Euphbates, and 
Is a large town in which the be glei beg reſides. 

The next divihon of Natolia is Amaſia, which con— 
Bins Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus Polemeniac, and 
ontus Galaticas. | 

Pontus Capfacoclus is bounded by Georgia on the 
fait, by the Kus or Black- Seca on che north, by Ar- 
menia- Miner en the fouth, and by Pontus Polemo- 
nac on the Weit. 
25 
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Tre principal town is Trebiſond, lat tude, and is by lar 
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which is ſituate on the Black Sea, in furty degrees forty- 
hve minutes north Jaticude, at the foot of alittle ſteep hill 
by the fea-fide, "Phe walls, which are very lofty, are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand upon the ancient foundations, becauſe the 
town is ſtill an oblong ſquare: they have high battle- 
ments, and are evidently built out of the ruins of an- 
tient buildings, as appears from inſcriptions ſound on 
pieces Gt marble in ſeveral paits of them. The town is 
large, but not very populous ; for it has more groves 
and ' gardens than houſes, and theſe are only one ftory 
high. The caſtle is large and fituated on a flat rock, in 
which the Gitches are cut. The port is at the caſt end 
of the town, and was formerly ſo commodious, that it 
eccalioned a very great trade; but it is now almott de- 
[troyed, and cannot be entered by veſſels larger than the 
Tuikith faiques. The ſuburbs, which are much bigger 
than the city, are chiefly inhabited by Greeks and Arme- 
nians, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. Neither che hills nor the vallies about the town 


are fo fertile as in other parts of Natolia, on which ac= 


count proviſions are neicher fo cheap, nor ſo good as in 
other places: they have fleſh in their markets but few 
months in the year, and fiſh is iii] ſcarcer. The coun- 
try produces excellent oil, but their wine is not extra- 
ordinary, | 

The Greek and Roman emperors were maſters of this 
city by turns. In 1249 the emperor Alexis Commines, 
ſutnamed the Great, uſurped the ſoverci 'nty of it with 
the t.tie of duke; and John Commines, his ſucceſlor, 
is ſaid to be the rſt who permitted the Greeks to tile 
him emperar of I rebifond ;; a title which its princes en- 
joyed tiil 1450, when Mahomet II. carried David Com- 
mines priſoner to Coullantihople, Where he was ſome 
time after put to death, and this place has ever ſince 
been under the dominion of the Turks. | 

Pontus Pol:moniac is fituated to the weſtward of Pon- 
tus Crppadocius. Its principal town is Neoceſarea, now 
Tocat, which is the capital of the province, and the ſcat 
of the beglerbeg. This is a handſome city built at che 
foot of a very high mountain, and encompaſles a round 
rock, which rites in the midſt of the town, and has a 
caſtle at the top of it. "The ſtreets are narrow, but the 
houſes pretty well built, and one of the moſques is very 
magnificent. The city is inhabited by Mahomctans, 
Giceks, Armenians, and Jews, and for fourtcen or fif- 
teen leagucs round Tocat the country is cnicfly inhabited 
by Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſcveral mechanic 
branches of tra e, particularly in copper, all manner 
of velicis of that metal being made Fete, and exported 
to Conſtantihople and Egypt. They have allo a great 
manuftactory of Pucky leather. The wine is excellent, 
and they have almoſt all forts of fruit in great plenty; 
and as this is one of the greateſt thoroughfare towns 
of the ealt, they have better accommodations for mer- 
chants and travellers than in moſt other places. Here 
che caravans lodge which come from Conſtantinople, 
Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, and Bagdat. About a mile 
from the city is a river over which is a beautiſul ſtone 
ridge. This river waters a very large and fertile plain, 
that produces great quantities of ſaffron, which is ex- 
tremely profitable, it being ſent to the Indies, where it 
is purchaſed at a high price, and uſed by the natives in 
their food. 


U AD £. 

Of Natalia Proper, its Extent and Diviſions ; particularly 
Poamus, Papllagenia, Galatiz, Phryagia Major, Lydia, 
Daris, Carin, nia, Malis, Mhſia, Phrygia, Bithynia; 
with the Cities in racb, and a particular Deſcription of 


Sruyrua, and , the Cameicons near that City. 

] ATOLIA Proper extends from the Archipelago, 
N that is, from twenty ſix degrees thirty minutes eaſt 
long'tude to almott the thirty-fifch, where it is bounded 
by the deglerbeglics of Amatia and Aladulia, and ex- 
tends from the colt of the Black Sea on the north, ro 
the government ot Catamania on the ſouth ; that is, from 
thirty-ieven to forty-one degrees twenty minutes north 
ne largeſt diviſion of Natolia, It 
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contains many fine provinces; theſe are, Pontus, Paph- 
lagonia, Galatia, Phrygia Mejor, Lydia, Doris, Caria, 
Ionia, olis, Myſia, Pbrygia, and Bithyuia. 

Pontus and Paphlegonia are uſually joined together, 
and have the Euxine Sea on the north, Cappadoc ia on the 
eaſt, Galatia on the ſouth, and Bithynia on the welt. 
The name of Pontus was formerly given to the whole 
coaſt of the Euxine Sea, which from thence was called 
Mare Ponticum; but what we now treat of, is only a 
ſmall part of it, The chief towns are, 

Amaſtris, now Semaſiro, a {ca-port at the mouth of 
the river Parthenius. 

Heraclea Ponti, now Penderachi, a ſea-poit in the 
north-weſt part of the country. | 

Claudiopolis, now Caittomena, an inland town, 

The principal city in that part of this diviſion named 
Paphlagonia is, Cinope, which is ſituated upon the 


iſthmus of a peninſula about fix miles in ciicumference. | 


This city Mi hridates, king of Pontus, made the cupi— 
tal of his deminions, and Lucullus added it to the Ko— 
man conqueſts. The whole peninſula conſiſts of plea- 
ſant fields and gardens, and the city has a double wall, 
with triangular and pentagonal towers; but the caſtl 
is run to ruin, and has only a finall garriſon, The city 
is inhabited only by the Turks; lor the Greeks and Jews 
are forced to live in the ſuburbs. I here arc ſome little 
remains of the antient grandeur of this city to be ſeen 
in the modern buildings, particularly pieces of marble 
columns are interſperſed among the other ſtones in the 
walls; and in the Turkiſh burying-place are a prodigt- 
ous number of pedeſtals, bales, and capitals, which the 
Turks have carried thithcr to crect and adorn then 
tombs, The adjacent ccuntry produces goud corn, 
wine, and ol. 

Galatia is bounded by Cappadocia on the «at, by 
Paraphylia on the ſouth, by Phiygia on the welt, aud 
by Paphlagonia on the north. | 

The principal city of Galatia is Ancyra, now called 
Angouri, which is ſituated on the river M-lus, and i: 
one of the beſt cities of Natolia, The ſtrects about 
with old marble columas, among which fortac are Ct a 
kind of reddiſh porphyry, veined with white; ani there 
are found ſome pieces of white and red juſper, Though 
the houſes of the city are muſltly built with clay, there 
are frequently fine pieces of marble uſed to adorn them; 
and though the city walls ate low, they are compoled 
of pieces of the ſhafts of columns, bales, capitais, and 
entablaiures : but theſe are mult frequentiy found in the 
gates and towers. I he caſtle has a triple wall compoſed 
of large pieces of white ma: ble, ani of ſtanes re!embling 
porphyry, on which ate ſeveral inſcriptions; but at 
\ preſent molt of theſe are not Jegible, | 

Ihe inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to about 
forty thoufand Mahometans, four or five thoufand Ar- 
menians, and a thoutand Greeks, Phe Armenians have 
ſeven churches here, and the Greeks two. 

In the adjacent country are ſaid to be the hneft breed 
of goats in the world; they are perfectly white, and their 
hair, which is as fine as lilk, is curled, and eight or 
nine inches long. Of this hair they make fine ſtuffs, | 
which are the chief manufactures of the country, and in 
which the inhabitants carry on a gieat trade. Theſe 
goats are only to be found within four or five days juur- 
ney from the city; for the breed degencrates it they are 
carried farther. 

The next province we ſhall mention is Phrygia Major, 
now called Germian, formerly a fruitful and pleatant 
country, but now in a great meaſure uncultivated, It 
is bounced on the north by Bith;nia, on the eaſt by 
Galatia, on the ſouth by Pamphylia, and on the welt by 
Myſia. The rivers Meander, Sangarius, Hemus, and 
Marcius, have all their ſources in this diſtrict. 
principal towns are, 

Cot;zum, now Chintaia, a conſiderable town, the feat 
of the beglerbeg, and once of the Turkiih emperors, be- 
fore the taking of Conſtantinople. 

Gordium, wheie Gordiu, king of Parygia is ſaid to 
have tied the famous knot in Apollu's temple, of which 
it was foretold, that the perſon who untied it ſheuld be 
emperor of the world, but Al:xaader hnding great dif- 
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ficulty in accompliſhing it, cut it with his fword 
by that means performed the taik. 

Coloſs, now Chonoſs, is ſeated on the ſouth fes of 
the Mzz.uder. To the inhabitants of this city St, pas 
wrote his epiſtle to the Coloſuans. : 

Apamia, is ſituated near the conflux of the N[z,,,,. 
with the Marcius, and was formerly a place of gase 
trade. Hieropolis, now Bambouukale, tated jg” ;1 
frontiers of Lydia, and at pieſent tamous onty ty | 
noble ruins and hot ſpring. 

Lydia, or Mzonia, is a fruitful country watered b. 
ſome conſiderable rivers, particularly the Pactolus, Cat. 
cus, Hemus, and Caiſtratus, ani is bounded by Pl: 
Major on the caſt, by Caria on the ſouth, 
Aolis and Myſia on the welt. 
was formerly king of this country, 
are, 

Sardis, which was once its capita;, but is now a porr 
village on the river Pactolus, about {«\tnty miles to the 
eaſtw ard of Smyrna. This was one cf the ſeven church;; 
of Alia, but was deftroyed by an carthquake ; theie ate, 
however, ſtill ſome noble ruins, which atiocd a progf 
of its ancient grandeur, | 

Laodicea, or Eſkihifar, was ſituated on the caſtern 
boundaries of Lydia; it was alſo one of the te: cg 
churches, and was a large city, as appcars from us tuin, 
among which are three theatres of white warble almoſt 
entire, and a noble circus; but it is now uninhabited. 

Philadelphia, or Alachſheyer, another of th» {ven 
churches, is ſituated in a fruitful plain, but is fallen 
much from its primitive grandeur ; however, according 
to ſome travellers, it has ftill two thuutand Chtiſtiaa 
inhabitants, who have four churches. 

T hyatira, another of the ſeven churcies, now called 
Akhiſar, ſtands about thirty miles to the north-weſt ot 
Puiladelphia, near the ſouth bank of the river IIemus, 
where me tcen the ruins of ſeveral ancient mat bly rue 
tures, though the modern houles are only built with 
clay, It, however, carries on fume trade tor corn aud 
Cotton. | 

Magueſia, now Guſethiſar, ſituated on the river M;e- 
ander, was anciently a coniicerable city, as appears {rom 
its 1uins, and is ſtill a pretty large walled town, which 
trades to vinyina in cotton and yarn. 

Doris and Caria are uſually joined together under the 
name of Adinclli, and are bounded by the river lvizan- 
der on the north, and by the (ca on the fouth and wett. 
The chick towns in Doris are, | 

Myndus, a lca-port fituated on a (mall bay called Iafi— 
cus Sinus, and is the {eat of a Turkit{h batha. 

Halicarnaſſus, once the capital of Caria, but now a 
heap of ruins. It was famous for the tomb built by 
queen Artemiſia, in honour of Mauſolus, her huſband, 
which was ſo ſuperb a ſtructure, that it was eſteemed 
one of the wonders of the world; and from thence all 
magnificent tombs have obtained the name of Muulo- 
leum. | 

M:letus, now Palatſhia, was anciently a larye city, 
and hid a magnificent temple dedicated to Apollo; but is 
now only an inconlide;abie village, contiſting of ſhep— 
herds cottages, 

Aolis and lonia are likewiſe uſually joined together, 
and form a long tract of country extending from nor:h 
to ſouth, and bounded on the welt by the Archipi:y0 
or A.gean Sca, The ancient capital of Ai: was Cumia, 
which, with Phocea, and ſome other ancient towns, lic 
oppoſite to the iſland of Leſbos, 

lonia lies to the ſouthward of Polis, and had {cveral 
towns famous in hiftory ; theſe were, 

Clazomene, a maritime town about twenty-cignt 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Smyrna, and is now called 
It was a conſiderable city in the time of the Ro- 
mans, but is now a mean village. 

Colophon lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of 
Smyrna, and claims the honour of being the birth - place 
of Homer. 

The celebrated city of Epheſus was ſituated in a plea- 
ſant country fifty miles to the ſouth of Smyrna, but | 
now only a poor village of twenty or thirty houle*; 


though it is near a fine haven, and under the Romas 
was 
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was the metropolis of Aſia Minor. This city was famous 
tor the temple of Diana, clteemed one of the wonders 
of the world, it being tour hundred and twenty-five fect 


Jong, two hundred and twenty broad, and ſupported by 


a hundred and twenty-leven marble columns ſeventy feut 
in height ; but was deſtroyed by Eroſtratus, from no 
other motive but to eternize his name, who let it on fire 
the very night in which Alexander the Great was born, 
St. Timothy was the fiſt biſhop of this city, and St. Paul 
honoured the Epheſians with an epiſtle. Thee are (till 
the remains o. a Roman circus, a theatre, an aqueduct, 
and heaps of magnihcent ruigs. 

That part which is at preſent inhabited is bounded 
on the Eaſt by a large plain chat extends as far as the ſea, 
and on the ſides by high hills. The moſt remarkable 
building in this part is the old church of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, which had antiently four gates, but two of 
them are walled up. On the inſide the roof is ſupported 
by tour columns of porphy:y, the ſhafts of which are 
twely: fect and a halt in circumference, and thirty-ſix 
fect in height. It has two domes, and is covered with 
lead. As wie Turks have converted it into a moſque, 
they have added a minore:, and adorned it after their 
manner; but its greateſt ornaments, when it was a 
church, were carried to Conſtantinople to adorn the 
moſque eredted there by Sultan Suliman ; f» that oa the 
outhde it makes but an indifferent appearance. 

The jargelt and richcit city at preſent in Aſia Minor 
is Smyrna, or Ifnir, which is ſituat d in thirty-eight 
degrees twenty eight minutes north latitude about a hun- 
ded and eighty-three miles welt-by fourth of Conſtanti— 
nopie ; and the goodncſs of its harbour hath cauled it to 
be rebuilt ieveral times after it had beca deftroyed by 
eirthquakes. Tuis was one of the ſeven churches to 
whom St. John addteſſed himſelf in his Apocalypſe. T he 
town runs about half a mile along the ſhore, from whence 
it riſes gradually on the ſide of a hill facing the fea, The 
houſes of the Engliſh, French, and Dutch conſuls arc 
handſome ſtruQtures ; theie, with moit of the Chriſtian 
merchants, are waſh:d on one tide by the fea, forming 
a ſtreet, named Frank- ſtieet, from its being ſolely in- 
habired by European Curiltians, The port is one of 


the fineſt of the Levant, it being able to contain the earth, without any appearance of green; and the whitiſh 


| [pots often vanithed ; but ſometimes turned into the 


lucgelt fleet z and indeed there are ſeldom fewer than an 
handred {hips of different nations. 

A caſtic Hands at its entrance, and commands all the 
ſlipping which fail in or out. There is likewiſe an old 
ruinous caſtle, near a mie in circumference, which 
ſtands in the upher part of the city, and, according to 
tradition, was built by the emprets Helena; and uear it 
is an antient ſtructure, faid to be the remains of a palace 
where the Creek council was held when Smyrna was 
the metropolis of Aſia Minor, They alſo ſhew the ruins 
of an amphith-atre, where it is ſaid Sc, Polycarp, the fiſt 
bihop, fought with lions. 

This city is about four miles in circumference, and 
reacly of a triangular form; but the ſide next the moun- 
tain is much longer than the other ſides, The houſes arc 
low, and moſtly built with clay-walls, on account of 
the earthquakes to wnich it is ſubject ; but the caravanſe- 
ras and ſome other of the public buildings have an air of 
magnificence. The ſtiecis are wide, and almoſt a conti- 
nued bazar, in which great p:ut of the merchandize of Ku- 
rope and Aſia is expoled to tale, with plenty of provitions ; 
though thele are not ſo cheap as in many other parts cl 
Turky, on account of the populouſneis of the place, and 
the great refort of foreigners, It is ſaid to contain ſif- 
teen thouſand Turks, ten thouſand Greeks, eighteen 
hundred Jews, two hundred Armenians, and two hun- 
dred Franks. The I urks have nineteen moſques : tw 
churches belong to the Greeks z one to the Armenians ; 
and the Jews hase eight ſynagogues, The Romaniſts 
have three coover ts, oat of the Jeſuits, another of the 
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there are ſeveral littie groves of orange and lemon-trees, 
which being always cloathed with leaves, bloſloms, and 
fruit, regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the lame time. The 
vines which cover the little bills about Smyrna, afford 
both a delightful proſpect and plenty ct grapes, of which 
good wine is made. Theſe hills are agrecably interſperſed 
with fertile piains, little foreſts of olives and other truit— 
trees, and many plcaſure-houſez, to which the Franks 
uſually retire during the ſummer. In the ne'yhbourbood 
of Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild-fow!l, 
and particulaily deer and will hogs, and the Franks 
frequently take the diverſions of hunting and ſhooting, 
The fea alfo abounds with a variety of good hſh. The 
European Chriſtians are likewiſe allowed all imazinable 
liberties in the city, and uſually clothe themaſelves after 
the European manner. 

The chief commerce of this city conſiſts in raw ilk, 
filk ttufts, grograms, and cotton yarr, 

However, thc unhcal.htulncſs of the ſituation, and more 
eſpecially the frequent carthquakes, from which ' tis ſaid 
they are ſcarce ever free two years together, and have been 
felt forty days ſucceſſively, are an abatement of the plea- 
ſure that might otherwiſe be taken here, A very dread- 
ful one happened in June 1688, which overthre a great 
number of the houſes; and the rock opening where the 
caſtle ſtood, ſwallowed it up, and no leſs than five thou- 
ſand perſons periſhed on this occaſion, 

Neur Smyrna are a great number of cameleons, an ani- 
mal which has ſume reſemblance to alizard, but hath his 
back gibbous or cro-ked like a hog, and its feet have two 
claws before and three behind, which are not ſepirated 
trom each other till near the ends. It has a long tail like 


|a rat, and is commonly as big, but it has very little 


or no motion with its head. The cameleons are in great 
abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where they 
breed and lie in holes and heaps of ruins. Sir George 
Wheeler kept two of them twenty days, during which 
he made the following obſervations : their colour was 
uſually green, darker towards the back, and lighter to- 
wards the belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with ſpots 
that were {auaztimes reddith and at others whitith ; but 


the green oſten changed into a dark colour like that of 


fame dirt colour, and at others into a dark purple. 
tOILet. mes from being green all over, they would be 
(puttcd with black; and when they flept under a white 
woolen cap, they would commonly, when uncovered, 
be of a white or cream colour; but they would alſo 
turn white under a ied cap, for they never turned either 
red or blur, though they often lay under thoſe colours; 


but being placed upon green they would become green, 
and upon the dark caita would change ſo as exactly to 
reſemble it. 


the old caſtle, he ſa many that had changed themſelves 
ſo a; to reſemble the colour of the ſyeckled ſt nc- wall, 
and were grey with ſpots like moſs. He found one an 
the top of a green buſh, which, when he firſt obſerved 
if, was of a bright green; but it no ſooner perceived 
chit he ſaw it, than it immediately dropped to the 
ground; he then loſt ſight of it ; but ſearching, he ob- 
{cived It creeping away to a hole in the rock, it being 
changed to a dark brown, exactly like the earth ; which 
| was then, after a ſhower of rain, of that colour. 

; The power of thus changing its colour is given it by 
nature fur its preſcryation ; tor it moves very flowly, 
lilting up its legs high and not quick, as if it ſearched 
tor hold to climb upwards, which it can do very well up 
tree, a buſh, or wall. When it ſaw itſelf in danger 
{of being caught, it epence its mouth, and hiſſed like a 
: ſnake. 
| The eyes of the cameleun are no leſs wonderful than 


As Hur author was walking by the ſide of the hill near 


Franciſcans, and a third of the Recollects. There is allo che variation of the colours of the body: they are large in 


one of the fathers Della Terra Santa. Here reſides an proportion to the fig of its head, being generally bigger 


archbiſhop of the Greek church, a Latin biſhop, who | than a pea, 2nd covered ail over with a {kin of the ſame 
has a ſalary from Rome, with the title of biſhop of | lubilance with uns body, the grain being in circles juſt 
omyrna in partibus infidelium; and the Engliſh and Datch to the centre, Where ther. is an hole no bigger than a 
factories have cach their chapla.n. | mall pin's head, by which it receives light, which mult 

The walks abut the town are extremely pleaſant, wake the aughe of its vition very acute. The head be- 
particularly on the weſt fide of Frank-ſtreet, where ing in,moveab.c, © cannot immediately turn to ob- 
: 3 


jects, 
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ject; but to remedy this inconvenience it cannot only 
move its eyes backwatd and forward, upward and down- 
ward, but one forward and the other backward, or one 
upward and the other downward, one hxed on one object, 
and the other moving according to the motion of {ume 
other object. 38 

The tongue is a kind of little trunk af a griſtly ſub- 
tance, abaut half an inch long, and hollow, joined to 
its throat by a ſtrong membraneous and fleſhy ſubſtance, 
in which ic is ſneathed when in the mouth, It will dart 
this above an inch our of its mouth, ſmearcd with a 
glutinous ſubſtance to catch flies, which ſtick faſt to it 
as to birdlime, and ſo are brought into the mouth, 
Theſe flics are their ordinary known food, but, like 
many other animals cf the ſame cold nature, as lizards 
and ferpents, they will live a long time without ſuſte- 
Nance, | | 

[ts tail i5 of very great uſe in climbing, for it will twine 
about any thing ſo faſt, that if its feet ilip, it will ſuſtain 
and recover its whole body by it. Our author put one he 
caught into a glaſs, fo deep, that it couid not reach near 
the brim with its fore-feet, nor could take any held with 
its claws; and yet it got out, and almoſt eſcaped from 
him, as he afterwards ſaw, by ſtanding upon its fore-feet, 
and railing itſelf up backwards, til] it caught hold of the 
brim of the glaſs with its tall, by the help of which it 
liſted out its whole body. 

Myſia end Phrygia Minor are boundcd on the north 
by ihe Propontio, 01 Sca of Marmora ; towards the caſt. 
by B. ynia and Phry2ta Mazor ; on the fouth by Lydia; 
and 01: he weſt by the Egean Sca, or Archipelego. The 
principal river in this diitrict is that which was an— 
tiently called the Granicus, which riles in the motantains 
of this country, and after running fitty or fixty miles 
from ſouth to north falls into the fea of Marmara, 
T his river is famous for the battle ſougint upon tts banks 
by Alexander and Prius. In this province is alto 
ſituated Mount Ida, where the poets repretent Paris giv- 
ing judgment between the guddefles, The chict towns 
were, | 

Troy, or Ilium, which was ſituated near the ſea op- 
polite the iſland of 'Tenedos, and rendered famous by 
Homer and Virgil for its ten years ſiege: but Mr. Wood 
obſerves, that there is not à fingle ine to thew its exact 
ſituation, 

Troas Alexandria was ſeated to the ſouthward of Troy, 
and was once the metropolis of the province, though it 
is now a ruinous place. 

Pergamus is feated ina plain near the banks of the river 
Caicus. It was another of tke ſeven churches, and was 
auticntly a noble city. Parchment and tapeſtiv are ſaid 
to have been firſt inverted here; and here Galen re— 
ceived his birth; but it is now a very indifferent town, 
it baving only one Chrilliau church and a moſque, 

Abydus, or Avido, a fortreſs oppolite to Seſtus, at the 
mouth of the Helleſpont, is celebrated by the pocts for 
the loves of Hero and Leander, and for the abftinate re 
ſiſtance made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Mace- 
don, who, when they could no longer defend the place, 
deſtroyed themſelves. It is now the ſouthern cattle of the 
Dardanels, thus named from Dardanus, a little town 
that lies to the ſouthward of it. 

Bithynia, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſepa- 
rated from Europe only by the Thracian Boſphorus, 


and is fo near Conſtantinople that Scutari, which ſtands on 


the Aſian fide, is eſteemed only a ſuburb to that city, 
The principal towns are the following: 

Nichomedia, or Iſchmit, is ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay, in forty degrees forty-fix minutes north latitude, 
fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople. It received its 
name from Nichomedes, king of Bithynia, who enlarged 
it. This place was once reckoned the capital of that 
kingdom. It was formerly very large, and the ruins of its 
antient buildings and fine palaces are now conſiderable: 
It ſtill continues to be a place of conſequence, and contains 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, which conſiſt of Greeks, Ar- 


menians, Turks, and Jews. The Turks have twenty | 


moſques; the Chriſtians have alſo ſome churches, and 
it is the fee of a Gretk archbiſhop; the Jews have like- 
wile two ſynagogues, Mott of tac ſhips of Conflanti- 


but is now reduced to a poor village. 


remains of its antient ſplendor, except an aqueduct. 


| a high rock, and encloſed with a double wall; but it is 


' planted with firs, and other trees, and the vallies benv2t! 
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nople are built here, and the inhabitants carry on « con. 
ſiderable trade in ſilk, cotton, glais, and earthen wary, 

Chalcedon, which ſtood two miles from the plice 
where Scutari now ſtands, was once a ftouriſhing cy, 


Nice, or Iſnie, was antiently a noble city, and is fa. 
mous for the great general council allembled there in 327, 
who endeavoured to ſuppreſs the doctrines of Arius ; ag. 
from its being the reſidence of the Greek emperors uhen 
Conſtantinople was taken by the Letins. It is fituated 
in forty-feven degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, 
ſeventy-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople, in , 
pleaſant country fertile in corn and excellent wine, The 
preſent city is large and pretty well peopled, the Jews 
inhabiting the greateſt part of it: but there are now ng 


Pruſa, by the Turks called Burſa, is the capital of 
Bithynia, as it was of the Ottoman empire before the 
taking of Conſtantinople, It is ſituated in thirty. five 
degrees fiſty-three minutes north latitude, ſeventy. five 
miles ſouth of Conſtantinople, upon ſeveral little kills at 
the foot of Mount Olympus, from which it is not above 
two or three leagues diſtant, and at the edge of a large 
and fine plain, full of Mulberry and other fruit trees. 
It is watered by ſo many ſprings, which deſcend frog 
Mount Olympus, that almoſt every houſe has a fountain, 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe inne illies in a ſtream 
as large as a man's body, and being conveyed ty the 
town by a marble aqueduct, is difperted to every pait vt 
the city. 

zurſa is about half a league in length, and is fill ſur— 
rounded by the antient wall it had when in the polleſ- 
ſion of the Chriſtians, but is much out of reprir, it bein? 
in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. The moſque, 
which arc very fine, arc covered with lead, and adorn 1 
with dorucs, I hele {tructures are ſaid to amount to abore 
thirty. The caravanſeras are magnificent and com- 
modious. 'T he bezeſtine, or exchange, is a large firuc- 
ture full of warchouſes and ſhops, containing all the 
commodities of the Eaſt, befides their own manufactures 
of ſilk. "This city is in general very pleaſant, and the 
quarter of the bezars is particularly neat and well pavcy, 
The city contains above forty thouſand Turks, who alone 
are permitted to dwell within the walls; but the ſuburbs, 
which are vaſtly finer and better peopled, are filled with 
Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, of which there are ſaid 
to be five hundred families of Armenians, four hundred 
of Jews, and three hundred of Greeks, The Jews 
came hither from Granada, in Spain, and it is faid, fil 
ſpeak good Spaniſh, Here are the beſt workmen in al] 
Turky, and excellent imitators of the tapeſtry of France 
and Italy. 

T he grand Seignior's palace in this city is fituated on 


in a ruinous condition. Here they ſhew the ſepulebres 
of the firſt Turkiſh emperors, and their ſultanas, in 
(mall chapels covered with domes. | 

The baths of Calypſo are a little more than a mils 
from the city, and are very handſome firu&::res covci- 
ed with domes, like thoſe we have already deſcribed, an! 
are ſo famous for the cures they have effected, i! 
people come an hundred miles to receive the benefit ©: 
them. 

Mount Olympus, which is ſituated in the neighbovr- 
hood of the city, is of a prodigious height, of which ihe 
top is barren and covered with ſnow ; from thence Con 
ſtantinople is ſupplied with it, though it is at one hun 
dred miles diſtance. The middle of the mountain “ 


abound with a variety of fruits, particularly apples, g1iÞ%* | 
mulberrics, melons, and nuts. Fleſh, fich, and few! 
are no where more plentiful than at Purfa, and iche Golus 
around it would produce all manner of corn wit th; 
cultivated ; but the tyranny of the Turkiſh government 


makes them fow little more corn than is neceflary ff 


their own immediate uſc. 

Thus we have given a view of the whole continent 1 
Aſin, the great ſcene of action in the firſt ages (i 05 
weld, and once the feat not only of the moſt mighty 
empites, but of the arts and fciences.. rim the 1414135 


that 
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that have been deſcribed, and from the antient hiſtories 
of thele countries we may form ſome idea of the magni- 
fence of their cities and temples, which exceeded in 
ſp100 or every thing of the kind produced by the mo- 
de rope; but this ſplendor and magnificence is 
no m7. + while we judge of it from its ruins, we 
pave te r be tumbled when we conſider the inſta- 
of all auman atairs, which involves in it not onl 
the deſtruction of arts, but of cities erected with the 
moſt durable marble, that ſeem to have been founded 
with the expectuti en ot continuing their grandeur to the 
lateſt ages, and of empires raifed by valour, and ſup- 
pol ied by the utmoſt efforts vf human policy. 

The arts and ſcicuces are now removed to Europe, and 
ſome of them are armed to much greater perſection than 
ever they were known n the Eaſt. May theſe ever flou- 
riſk; and while they are protected by moderate govern- 
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ments, founded on reaſon, and conducted by humanity 
and virtue, we may juſtly flatter ourſelves they will ne- 
ver decay, It is not the rel gion of Mahomet or of Pa- 
ganiſm that has banithed the arts, depopulated countries, 
and converted the moit fertile lands into barren deſarts 
and uncultivated wilds; but lavage ignorance, the law- 
leſs tyranuy ot deſpotic power, the luſt of ambition, and 


y | thoſe national vices, that degrade the human mind, and 


call down the reſentment of offended hcaven. 

Indeed, governments founded on the mild laws of 
Chriſtianity have a more ſolid bilis; and where it hall 
prevail in all its purity, liberty and the arts all zo hand 
in hand; the thrones of princes will be as immovcable 
as the rocks and mountains; ambition will be conSned 
within the bounds of equity; mankind will confider 
each other as brethren, and tne law of nations will be 


tne invariable law of nature and humanity, 


C H A P. XXVIII. 


Of the AS IAT IC ISLANDS ſubject to the TURKS, 


. 
Of the Iſland of CyrRus. 


lis Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with a con- 
ciſe acct of the Revolutions that have happened in its 
Groeriument ; of its ni conſiderable Cities, and the Po— 
werty of its Inbabitauts. 


Hi iſland of Cyprus has been famous in all ages 
for the fertility of its foil, the excellence of its 
climiie, and the advantages of its ſituation. It lies be- 
tw:ca the thirty-fourth and thirty-fixth degree of north 
latitude, and between the thirty-third and thirty- fifth 
depree eight minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſixty-nine 
miles ſouth ot tne coatt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and 
thicry-l1x weſt of the coaſt of Syria. This iſland ſtretches 
ſrom the ſouth- welt to the north-eaſt, and is about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy in breadth 
in the broadeſt part. | 

This iſland was in ancient times conſecrated to Ve- 
nus, who was ſtiled by the poets the Cyprian goddeſs, 
probably from the wantonnels of its inhabitants. The 
longeſt day is fourteen hours and a half, and the weather 
in ſummer is extremely hot, ſo that ſometimes their 


brooks and even their rivers are dried up. It is ſaid, 


that in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, this iſland 
had no rain for thirty-ſix years together, on which ac- 
count it was in a great meaſure deſerted. 

It abounds with corn, wine, oil, ſugar, honey, cot- 
ton, allum, wool, verdigris, turpentine, all ſorts of me- 
tals, and moſt excellent ſalt. They have likewiſe ſeve- 
ral kinds of carth fit for the uſe of the painters, particu- 
larly red, yellow, and black ; but with theſe advantages 
they are ſubject to ſwarms of locuſts, which viſit them 
in the hot ſeaſon, appearing at a diſtance like clouds; 
aud were they not driven into the ſea by 2 north wind, 
which happens about that time, would devour all the 
fruits of the earth ; they have alſo great plenty of fleſh, 
fi, and owl. 

This iſland was antiently governed by kings, and it 
had nine of the when it was reduced by Cyrus, who 
rendered them all tributary to himſelf. Ae after this 
the iſland was conquered by Alexander the Great, and 
upon the diviſion of his empire, it fell to the ſhare of 
Piolemy kitty of Egypty, under whoſe ſucceſſors it re- 
mained, til the Ron. 3, without any colour for in- 
Vating it, ſent Portius Cato to reduce it under their 
power, which he accompl ſhed and brought back to Rome 
the ſpoils of tue ifland, v hich amounted to ſeven thou- 
ſand talents. After the diviſion of the Roman empire, it 


belonged to the Greeks; from whom it was taken by the! a e poſſibly have, there never was a more diſ- 
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| Saracens, but was recover2d from them and governed by 
dukes or princes. In 1191 it was conquered by Richard 
1 king of England, who putting in here for freſh water 
in his voyage to the Holy Land, met with « very uoſpi- 
table reception; in return for which he ſubdued the 
ſand, and transferred his right to it to Guy Luſiznan, 
the titular king of Jeruſalem, whole family neld it for 
many generations. Under theſe princes it was divided 
into twelve counties, containing forty-eight great towns, 
and upwards of eight hundred villages. Tac Vcnetians 
obtaincd the poſſeſſion of it in 1473, and kept it almoſt 
an hundred years; but it was at laſt taken from them by 
Soliman II. emperor of the Turks, after along and brave 
defence. 

The capital of the iſland, named Nicaſia, was for- 
merly the reſidence of their kings, as it is now of the 
beglerbeg or viceroy. It ſtands near the middle of the 
country, and is about three miles in eircumſerence; but 
is fallen to decay fince its being in the power of the Turks, 
The cathedral, which was dedicated to St. Sophia, is 
converted into a Turkiſh moſque. In the city are three 
or four Greek churches, and it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who has three ſuffragans under him; theſe are 
the bilbops of Larneza, Cerenes, and Batto. The La- 
tins and Armenians have allo ſeveral churches there, 

The other towns moſt worthy of notice are, 

Famaguita, the antient Salamis, a port town on the 
eaſt part of the iſland. It had a good harbour defended 
by two forts, which are oppolite to each other ; but it is 
now almoſt choaked up, and has conſequently loſt its 
trade. In the year 1570 it was taken from the Veneti- 
ans by the Turks after a vigorous defence, and a fiege 
which laſted fix months; when, though the place ſur- 
rendered on honourable conditions, the cruel conquerors 
barbarouſlyflayed the Venetian governor alive, and mur- 
dered the inhabitants in cold blood. 

Paphos, now called Baffo, is fituated at the weſt end 
of the iſland, and is a large and agreeable place. There 
are conſiderable ruins near the port, particularly ſome 
broken columns, which probably belonged to the temple 
of Venus, 

In ſhort, though this iſland has ſeveral good ports ; and 
though it affords all the commodities that can be defired 
for carrying on a great trade, it is at preſent thinly peo- 
pled, and not half cultivated. Long ago a Turkiſh 
baſha deſtroyed all the ſugar-canes, to prevent the Cy- 
priots growing too rich; an evil which there is now no 
reaſon to fear; for at this day it affords the cleareſt proof 


how much a bad government can cefeat the kind inten- 
tions of nature; fince, in ſpite of all the advantages that 
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mal or deſolate place than this iſland is at preſent. From | extravagant dimenſions aſcribed to it, 2nd ſuch a quay. 
tity of braſs being ſuffered to lie on the ground tor ſo 
many ages, would tempt the moſt credulous to doubt 


having ſome millions of people, it has now ſcarce thirty 
thouſand: from a climate that produced a perpetual 
ſpring, it is become both unwholſome and unpleaſant : 
from cities and towns that extended to each other, there 
are only villages and heaps of ruins; and from the preat- 
eſt affluence, the inhabitants are reduced to penury. 
Thus the face of modern Cyprus ſcems to refute all that 
the aucients have ſaid in its favour. Such are the dire 
effects of an arbitrary and deſpotic government! 


. 


Of the Iſland of Rnobks. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce : with a 
Deſcription if the City of Rhodes, the Capital of the Iſland, 


and of the fameus Coloſſus. 
\ \ FE ſhall next proceed to Rhodes, which is ſituated 
between the thirty- ſixth and thirty-ſeventh de- 
grees of north latitude, about two hundred and fifty 
miles to the weſtward of Cyprus, and not above twenty 
to the ſouth- welt of Natolia. It is about forty miles in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, and has formerly had the 
names of Ethræa, Aſteria, Corymbia, and ſome others. 

The air is good, and the ſoil fertile; but, as in other 
places ſubject to the Purks, is badly cultivated. The 
country is excecdingly pleaiant, and is cluathed with tree» | 
and herbage always gieen; a day ſcarce ever happens | 
in which the ſun docs not ſhine out, 'I acir wincs arc 
much admired, and the country affords ſuch plenty of 
almolt every thing that can render life agreeable, that it 
gave occalion to the fiction of its having golden ſhowers. 
It docs not ind:ed abound with corn, but then the inhas 
bitants are well ſupplied with it from the neighbouring 
continent of Natolia. 

This iſland was ſubject to the Grecks, from whom it 
was taken by the Saracens z but in 1309 the Knights hof, 
Pitallers of Jeruialem took it from them and held it above 
two hundred years, during which they reſiſted the whole 
Turkiſh power: but at laſt it was taken by the Turks 
under Soliman II. in 1522, by the treachery of Andrea 
d' Amaral, chancellor of the order; who, being diſpleaſed 
at not being choſen grand-maſter at a late election, in- 
formed the Turks of their weakneſs by a letter ſhot to 
them on an arrow. | 

n the iſland is one town of the ſame name, and fe 
veral villages that are well inhabited. The city of 
Rhodes is ſituated on the north eaſt part of the iſland, and 
has two harbours; but that called the great port is not 
very ſafe when the wind is caſterly. On the tight at 
the entrance of this port is a tower, built by the "Turks, 
in the place where the old tower of St. Nicholas ſtood 
It is well furniſhed with cannon, bas a curtain which 
reaches to the walls of the town, and a baſtion behind 
it. Oppoſite to this tower is the callle of St. Angelo, 
which is ſomewhat ruinous. | 

This caſtle and tower were erected in the place where 
ſtood the fect of the great Coloſſus, one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, which was fo large that a ſhip 
under fail might paſs between its legs. This ſtatue, 
which was of ſuch an enormous ſize as thus to ſtraddle 
fifty fathoms, repreſented Apollo, and was caſt entirely 


of braſs by Charles of Lyndus, a town in the ifte of 


Rhodes, who was twelve years in making it; it was 
ſeventy cubits high, and every part being in proportion, 
the thumb was as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; 
every finger was of the ſize of an ordinary ftatue, and 
for the direction of veſſels into the harbour at night, he 
held a light-houſe in his hand. This prodigious ſtatue 
was thrown down by an earthquake fiſty or three ſcore 
years after its being erected, and is ſaid to have lain on 


and are obliged to have their dwellings without the city, 
BY to tetite the 


Til igand of Mytelene, antiently called Leſbos, 
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the truch of the relation, | 

The port of the gallies, which is covered by the ca}, 
of St. Krme, is a good harbour; but its mouth is ſo nur. 
row, that only one galley can enter at a time. On the 
ſides of this port is a piazza, with ſome trees and a ton. 
tain, and at the bottom of it is the arſenal, where che 
gallies and ſaics are built. A little above the port 1, , 
burying-place, in which are fifteen or twenty domes of 
tiee-ſtone, well built, and moſt of them ſupported by 
four arches. "Theſe were the ſepulchres of the beys, qt 
other perſ.-ns of diſtinction in Rhodes, who had been 
killed in the wars. | 

Part of the city ſtands on the riſing of the hill, and it 
is three miles in circumference. It has high walls plant. 
ed on the top with ſalions, and below are port-houſes 
for great cannon. It has three gates; one to the ſca 
where corn is fold, and two on the land-fi'e, The 
ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and well paved with fma') 
ſtones, and for the moſt part covered on each fide with 
penthouſes; but the largeſt is paved in the middle ſrom 
one end to the other with marble. It has ſeveral hand. 
ſome buildings, among which is St. John's church, 
which is turned into a moſque, There are ſtill to be 
ſeen the apartments of the knights of St. John of Jeru— 
ſalem, and the palace of the grand maſter ; but they are 
very much decayed. This palace is ſeated on the higheſt 
part of the hill, and is now converted into a priſon. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, and Chris 
tians ; but the latter have only ſhops within the Wale, 
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te every night. 


SECT I 


Of the Iſland of LesBos, or MyTLENE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce, Of Caſtro, 
its preſent Capital, and of the great Men who have eu- 
dered this Iſland famous. 


is fituated in the Archipelago, under the thirty- 
ninth degree ef north latitude, and is about fifty miles in 
length and twenty-five in breadth. Part of it is moun- 
tainvus, cov), and covered with trees; and there are 
many fertile plains which produce good wheat, excel- 


ent oil, the belt tivs in the Archipelago, and its ge— 
nerous wine, which was commended by Arittotle and 
Horace, ſtill preſerves its reputation. ' he ſea affords 
plenty of fiſh, eſpecially ovſters, which are ſent from 
hence to Smyrna. | 

This was a very conſiderable iſland in the time of the 
Romans; tor Cicero aud Vitruvius ſpeak much of its 
magnihcence; and indeed fragments are every whe to 
| be ſcen of its antient grandeur, as broken columi.s, cha- 
piters, baſes, friczes, and the like, of the fineſt marble, 
curiouſly wrought, and interſperſed with inscriptions. 

The women of the iſland have always been noted for 
their freedom and the looſeneſs of their manners; but, 
though they are not now ſo bad as they were formerly, 
| they go with their breaſts quite naked. 

The chief town, named Caſtro, and antiently Myte- 
lene, is lituated on a rocky promontory in the north pars 
of the iſland, and has two ports. The town 1s neither 
large nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ſtrong gar» 
riſon for the defence cf the iſland againſt pirates, Who arg 
very numerous in theſe ſeas; and there arc above a hun- 
dred villages in the country, | 

Few iſlands have produced men of greater genius; bu: 
all their philoſophical lectures, it ſeems, were far from 


| 


the ground till the Saracens made themſelves maſters of reforming the moral» of the people; for it was a prover- 
Rhodes, who having beaten it to pieces fourteen hundred | bial ſaying in Greece, when ſpeaking ot a profligate 
and ſixty-one years after it was made, fold it to a Jew ; | fellow, that he lived like a Leſbian. Theophraſtus and 
who having carried it by fea to Alexandria, in 954, Phanios, the diſciples of Ariſtotle, and the tamous Ation, 
there loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. But | who is ſaid to charm the dolphins with his mufic, with 
aſter all, Du Mont has endeavoured to prove, that it is | Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and 
probabſe, the ſtory of the Coloſſus is a fable; ſome other | Sappho, the cclebrated poeteſs, were natives of this 
authors have been of the ſame opinion, a'd indeed the | iſland. * a | _ 
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ASTATIC ISLES. A 


The famous Epicurus read public lectures here; and | 


Ariſtotle, with other great men, reſided here a conſt- 
Jerable time. It is now ſubject to the Turks, and a cadi, 
who reſides at Caſtro, has the civil adminiltration ot the 
.overnment, while an aga of the janizaries has the com- 
mand of the ſoldiers, 


SECT. Iv. 


Of the and of Chios, or Scto, called by the Turks 
S AKI SADUCI. 


Is Situation, Extent, Soil. and Produce. The Perſons, Dreſs, 
au Manners of the Iuhabitants. Of the city of Scin, and 
its being taken from the Turks by the Venet. ans, and con- 
zue red back fr om them by the Turks ; on which the Latins, 
being charged with favouring the Venetians, We) e deprived 
of their Privileges. Of the other towns aid Villages, with 
the Manner of extracting Maſiic from the Lentiſk-Tree. 
Ain Account of Neamont, a rich Monaſtery of Greek Monks, 
Of the preteuded Schaol and Hauſe of Homer. 


4108, or Scio, is one of the moſt beautiful and 
pleaſant iſlands in the Archipelago. It is ſituated 
near the coaſt of Natolia, to the north-weit of Samos, and 
to the ſouth of Mytclene, and extends from chirty-eight 
devr-rs eight minutes to thirty-cight degrees thirty-ſeven 
minutes north laticude, It is thirty-two miles in length, 
and hfteen in breadth. 
The iſle ov! Chios is very ſubject to carthquakes ; it is 
extremely muy yu nous nd ſtoney, and has ſo little rain, 
that every {pring the Greeks, Latins, Jews and Turks 
make procelions in order to obtain it: yet it has been 
calied the Paradiie of Greece ; for the mountains, which 
ate 9 pretty barc, were formerly covered with woods, 
and u lome places they ſtill abound with abundance of 
citron, oianpe, olive, mulberry, myrtle, and pomegra- 
nate u ce, without reckoning maſtic and turpentine. 

The country produces corn, but not ſufficient for the 
inhabitants, who therefore import it from time to time 
from the continent; but as for wine, Chios has enough 
and to ſpare, and therefore conſiderable quantities are 
exported to the neighbouring iſlands, It is pleaſant and 
{tomachic, and Atheneus fays, that the wines of Scio 
help digettion, are wholeſome, and exceed all other wines 
in delicioulne's of taite. 

The inhabitants, ſays Tournefort, plant their vines 
on the hills: they cut their grapes in Auguſt, and hav- 
ing ſuffered them to diy for ſeven or eight days in the 
ſun, they preſs them, and let them ſtand in tubs to work; 
the cellars being all the while cloſe ſhut. In making the 
belt wine they mix among the black grapes a fort of 
white one, which {mells like a peach kernel; but in 
making nectar, which is ſo called even to this day, 
they make uſe of another kind of grape ſomewhat 
lyptic, 

In thort, there is ſuch plenty, that every thing is 
extremely cheap, and excellent partridges may be had for 
a trifle, as they keep them tame, and have keepers who 
drive them out in the morning, and whiltle them in at 
night, which call they always obey. 

The men arc tall and well ſhaped, but have very diſ- 
agrteable countenances : but their women are beautiful, 
and their faces extremely fair. Mr. Thevenot, how- 
ever, obſerves, that their breaſts are ſcorched with the 
ſun; which, he fays, is the more ſuipriſin-, as they 
take as little care of the face as of the breaſt. They are 
ncat in their dreſs, wearing very white linen, and the 
lineft ſtuffs they can get; but are not permitted to wear 
gold, filver, or jewels, | 

Their vivacity, wit, and good humour, are great 
additions to their natural charms. They are extremely 
talkative, and both ſexes ate fond of dancing: on Sun- 
days and holidays they dance promiſcuoully all night, both 
in the cities aud villages, and freely allow ftrangers to 
Join wich them. "I hey are ſo far from being jealous, that 
the women ſtand at the door and talk with the men who 
paſs by, and will be as merry and familiar with ſtrangers 
as if they had been long acquainted, Even the women 
of diſti.Ction go to market to buy provitiun:, and carry 
them home openly through the {trects, 
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The city of Scio is large, and the beſt built of any in 
the Levant, The houſes are handſome and commodi- 
ous; ſome of them are terraced, and others covered 
with tiles: for the Chiots have retained the Genoeſe 
method of building ; that people having embelliſhed all 
the towns of the Eaſt where they have been ſettled. 

The cattle is an old citadel, built on the edge of the 
ſea, and is ſaid to be garriſoned by fourteen hundred 
Turks. It is defended by round towers, and an indiffe- 
rent ditch ; and on the inſide there are only ſome cluſters 
of houſcs inhabited by the Turks, and a neat moſque. 

The port of Scio 1s a place of rendezvous for all the 
ſhips that either ſail to Conſtantinople, or from thence 
into Syria and Egypt; yet the harbour is none of the 
beſt, for at preſent it has only a very indifferent mole, 
built by the Genoeſe, level with the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. The entrance is narrow and dangerous on account 
of the rocks, which are but juſt covered, and could 
ſcarcely be avoided, was it not for a light-houſe. 

Before we leave this city, it is proper to obſerve, that 
Antonio Zeno, captain-general of the Venctian army, 
came before the town on the twenty-eighth of April, 
1694, with fourteen thouſand men, and attacked the 
caſtle from the ſea, the only place of ſtrength in the 
iſland, when it held out no more than five days, though 
it was defended by cight hundred Turks, ſupported by 
above a thouland men well armed, who might have 
thrown themſelves into it without the leaſt oppoſition 
on the land ſide: but the next year the Venctians loſt 
it with as much expedition as they had before obtained it, 
Their terror was fo great, that they lett behind them 
their ammunition and cannon; and their troops fled in 
(uch diſorder, that it is a common ſaying in the iſland, 
that the ſoldiers took every fly for a turban. 

The Turks entered it as a conquered country, and the 
Greeks throwing all the biame on the Latins, they were 
from thenceforward forbidden ti wear hate, and obliged to 
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quit the Genoeſe habits, which tacy had worn till that 


time : they were likcwiſe ordered to alight from their 
horſes at the city gate, and to ſalute with the greateſt 
reſpect the meaneſt Muſſulman. Before this event the 
Romiſh prieſts bore the hoſt to the ſick in full liberty at 
noon-day; the proceſſion of Corpus Chriſti was made 
with all its formalities, the clergy walking in their pro- 
per habits, under canopies, and bearing cenſers in their 
hands; in ſhort, the Turks uſed to call this iſlind 
Little Rome: for, beſides the churches in the country, 
the Latins had ſeven in the town: but, upon this change, 
the cathedral, and the church of the Dominicans were 
converted into moſques; the church of the Jeſuits was 
turned into an inn: thoſe of the Capuchins and the 
Recollects, the lady of Loretto, and that of St. Anne, 
are all pulled down. The Capuchins had alſo within 
hve hundred paces of the town the church of St. Roch, 
and this has ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt. The La- 
tin biſhop was forced to fly to the Morea, and the prieſts 
who remained behind were made ſubject to the capitation- 


tax, buc were afterwards exempted on the application of 
the French, 


The Greek biſhop remains in the ſame circumſtances 
as before the enterprize of the Venetians, having no leſs 
than three hundred churches under him, and the iſland 
is full of chapels; their monaſteries and nunneries alſo 
enjoy large revenues. The molt confiderable of the for- 
mer is that of Neamoni, or the New Solitude, which is 
ſtituated above five miles from the city, and annually pays 
tive hundred crowns capitation-tax to the Turks. This 
monaltery is very ſpacious, and built in the form of a 
caſtle. No woman is allowed to enter it. There are 
cemmonly an hundred and fifty Greek monks under the 
government of an abbot, and they are never to exceed 
two hundred. When any places are vacant, thoſe 
who are willing to ſupply them muſt pay a hundred piaf- 
ters, and come with their whole eſtates into the convent, 
where they may enjoy them for lite, and then the eſtates 
muſt be left to the convent, unleſs any one has a kinſ- 
man who will become a monk, in which caſe one-third 

may be given to him, on condition that at his death that 
muſt alſo go to the convent. They there live every day 
upon black bread, bad wine, and rotten cheeſe; and if 
they have any thing elſe, they muſt procure it for them- 

ſelves z 
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ſclves; and indeed ſome live well on their eſtates, and 
keep a hor{e to ride out for pleaſure. However, on fefl*- 
vals and Sundays they eat all together in their hall or 
refeclory. This monattery is ſaid to be endowed with 
an eighth part of the revenue of the whole iſland, and 
ſome ſay much more, having no lets than fifty thouſand 
crowns annually paid them in money. f 
This monaſiery ſtands on a little hill in a very ſolitary 
place, ſurrounded by rugged mountains and precipices : 
the Greeks always pitching upon ſuch ſituations for their 
religious houſes, quite contrary to the Catholics, who 
lace their monaſterics in the moſt deſirable ſituations. 
he church ot this convent is, however, eſteemed one of 
the beſt in the Levant, and is ſaid to be adorned with 
thirty-two columns, whoſe Caatts and capitals are of jal- 
per dug in the iſland, It has alſo many paintings; but 
they are badly exccuted, and make a very diſagreeable 
appearance, in ſpite of the gilding with which they are 
covered. | 
As to their nunneries, they are very different from 
thoſe of the Chriſtians in Europe. Mr. Thevenot entered 
one ot them, where he ſaw both Chriſtians and Turks 
and having entered the chamber of one of the liſters, he 


ſays he found her kind even beyond the bounds of Chriſ- | 


{tian charity. Theſe nuns purchaſe a chamber on their 
being admitted into the houſe : they go abroad when they 
pleaſe, and may Icave the convent if they think fit. They 


are a{ually employed in embroidery in gold, filver, or 


filk, in which the Greeks are very ſkilfu!, and the flow - 
ers they work upon their bhandkcrechiils and puries arc 
very beautiful. 


The iſland of Chios, beſides the capital, contains fixty | 


tawus and villages, the principal of which, named Cor- 
domolo, has abuut five hundred inhabitants, Ihe coun- 


try round it is very fertile and well watered, yielding au- 


nually about an hundred and ſeventy tons of wine, 

At five miles diſtance is a fine valley, half a mile long, 
where is a ſpring of water to which there was a deſcent 
of wenty- five beautiful marble ſteps, but theſe are all re- 
moved; and at the end of the valley was formerly a 
temple of fine aſh-coloured marble, but it has been pul- 
led down, and the ſtones broken, only for the ſake of the 
iron and lead uſed in joining them together. 

Beyond this valley is Vichi, avillage inhabited by three 
hundred perſons ; and beyond it is Cambia, which has an 
hundred inhabitants, and is ſurrounded by rocks, hills, 
and woods of wild pine-trees, which they fell for timbe! 
to build gallies. 8 

In a valley below this laſt village ariſes a rock that is 
almoſt inacceſſible, and on the top of it is a ſmall caſtle, 
oppolite to which is the Mount of St. Elias, the higheſt 
place in the iſland ; for it may be ſeen from Tenedos, 
which is above an hundred miles diſtant. On its top is 
a church dedicated to St. Elias, which is uſually covered 
with miſt and ſnow ; and in the middle of the mountain 
is a large ſpring that waters the ſurrounding fields, which 
are planted with a variety of fruit-trees, 

Voliſſo is a conſiderable village, ſeated on a hill, and 
contains about three hundred houſes, It has a caſtle 
built by the famous B:liſarius, general to the emperor 
Juſtinian, who was forced on ſhore by a ſtorm. The 
adjacent country is very pleaſant and fertile, and the in- 
1 annually raiſe five thouſand pounds weight of 

Ik. 


There are twenty-two villages in the iſland that cultivate 


lentiſk trees, from whence maſtic is produced, They be- 
gin to make inciſions in thoſe trees on the firſt of Auguſt, 
cutting the bark croſs-ways with very large knives, Next 
day the nutritious juice diſtils in ſmall tears, which by 
little and little form the maſtic grains ; for they harden 
on the ground, and are carefully picked up from under 
the trees. The height of their harveſt is in the middle 
of Auguſt, They indeed make other inciſions towards 
the end of September ; but the trees then afford maſtic 
in ſmaller quantities, They ſift this gum, to clear it 
from the dult. Lheſe villages are ſaid to produce about 
one hundred thouſand chefis cf maſtic, of which three 
hundred cheſts of one hundred weight each are annually 
paid to the Grand Scignior. This maſtic is allowed to 


be the beſt in me world, It is a White gum which en- 
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ters into the compoſition of many ointments, and; 
chewed by the Grecks to whiten their teeth and ſwecten 
their breath. T'he ſultanas conſume the greateſt part ef 
that deſigned for the ſeraglio; they chew it by way of 
amuſement, and to give an agreeable ſmell to th. 
breath, eſpecially in a morning faſting ; they allo put 
| ſome grains of maltic in a perfuming-pot, and into ther 
bread before it goes to the oven. In ſhort, it is elteem,g 
' beneficial in diſtempers of the ſtomach; it ſtops blecg. 
ing, and fortifies the gums. 

he principal of theſe maſtic towns is Callimacha 
which has two gates, ſix Greek churches, and a nunner,, 
It is well peopled, and round it are faid to be thirty 
churches belonging to the Greeks. 

Aſter mentioning the maſtic, it will be proper to take 
notice of the turpentine tree, which grows here withour 
culture on the borders of the vineyards, and by the high. 
way fide. It is about as tall as the lentiſk tree, and has 
a reddiſh leaf. They wound the trunk with a hatchet 
between the months of July and October, on which the 
turpentine flows down on a flat ſtone ſet under the tree; 
to recciveit, This liquor is an excellent natural ballam, 
and a noble ſtomachic. 
Of their figs they make a kind of brandy, of which 
they export great quantities to the neighbouring iſlands, 
I' be olives of Scio, when they have a very good crop, 
do not produce above two hundred hogſheads of oil. 

Their fiik is a more valuable commodity, for they an. 
'nu4lly rait from the worm about thirty thouſand pounds 
ueight of filk, which is molt of it uſed in the ifland in 
the manufactures of damaſk, taffety, ſattin, velvet, and 
„ther blk ſtulfs, with ſome of which they mix gold and 
filver, With theſe they carry on a conliderable commerce 
to Egypt, and the maritime cities ut Natolia and Barbary ; 
but they arc ſaid to be ſo very ſharp and dJithonelt in their 
dealings, that a ſtranger ought to have his wits about 
him to avoid being cheated, 
' This iſland has produced many extraordinary men, and 
| the Chiots not only pretend that Homer was their coun- 
tryman, but (till ſhew his ſchool, which is at the foot 
of mount Epos, by the ſea-fide, about four miles from the 
city of Scio : it is a flat rock, in which they have hewn 
a kind of round baſon, twenty feet in diameter, the edge 
made ſo as to fit upon. From the middle of this baſon 
riles a ſquare ſtone about three feet in height, and two 
feet eight inches broad, on the ſides of which were an- 
tiently carved certain animals, which are now ſo disfi— 
gured that it is impoſſible to know what they were de- 
ligned to repreſent, though ſome fancy they bear the 
relemblance of lions, 


Upon this ſquare ſtone the ma- 
ter was ſuppoſed to fit furrounded by his ſcholars, 
Beſides Homer's ſchuol they ſhew his dwelling-houſe, 
where he compoſed molt of his poems, which, no doubt, 
muſt be in a very ruinous condition, as Hoiner lived nine 
hundred and ſixty-ont years before the birth of Chat. 
It ſtands in a place which bears that poct's name, in the 
north part of the iſland, near the ficlds which produce 
the wine called nectar. But it is very unc-itain whe- 
ther Homer was a native of Scio, as ſeven great cities 
contended for the honour of his birth, which he ſcems 
to have induſtrivuſly concealed, 

Learning is, however, now out of uſe, and the peo- 
ple in general are involved in the moſt profound igno- 
rance, Thoſe in affluent circumſtance ſit whole days 
talking under the trees. They are allo fond of pleaſure. 
and are apt to drink to excels, 

In the whole iſland there are not above ten thouſind 
Turks, and three thouſand of the Latins : but the Greeks 
are ſaid to amount to one hundred thouſand. 

With reſpect to the government of the iſland, it is in 
time of peace under a cady, or civil magiſtrate ; vut 
in war the forces are commanded by a baſha. An aga c 
the janizaries, with an hundrcd and fifty men of that 
body, allo reſides there in time of peace, and with dou- 
ble that number in time of war. 

There are three degrees of Greeks in this iſland, who 
are differently taxed ; thoſe of the firſt rank pay an- 
nually ten crowns'a head, the next three crowns, aud the 
meaneſt two crowns and a half a head. The Gree*s 


are allowcd to chuſe twelve of their own number in the 
city, 


> 
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city, to regulate the other taxes, and to preſide over the 
community; and in each village there are ſix choſen, who 
decide moſt of their differences, ſo that they ſeldom refer 
their affairs to the deciſion of the cady. 


SECT. V. 
Of the Ile f SAMOs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Minerals, Vegetables, 
and Animals, The Number of the [nhabitants, and 
the Nature of their Government. 


HE iſland of Samos is ſituated in the Archipelago 

over-againſt Epheſus, and not above fix miles from 
the continent of Natolia. It extends from thirty-ſeven 
degrees forty-five minutes to thirry-ſeven degrees fifty- ſe- 
ven minutes north latitude, it being about thirty-two 
miles in length and fifteen in breadth, 

The air of this iſland is generally healthful, except in 
the low marſhy grounds; and it is obſerved here, as in 
moſt other iſlands of the Levant, that they have ſeldom 
any rain, thunder, or tempeſtuous weather, except in 
the winter; while in our climate we have moſt thunder, 
and the heavieſt ſhowers in ſummer. A chain ot monn- 
tains extends through the midille of the iſland from eaſt 
to welt. Lheſe were formerly called Amphelos, from moſt 
of the mountains being of white marble ; but they are 
covered with a ſtrata of earth of ſuch depth, as to pro- 
duce trees and plants, and are watered by fine ſprings. 
The moſt con ſiderable ot theſe ſtreams is that of Mete- 
linous; Wich flows ſouthward into the ſea. In the low 
lands are iron minee, oker, an! mery. | 

The port of Vati on the north part of the iſland is ſo 
capa dies as to be able to receive a large fleet, and is 
juſtly eſteemed the beſt in the illand. 

The port of Seitan is on the welt coaſt, and that of Ti- 
gani on the ſouth. This laſt was the port of the ancient 
city of Samos. | 

This iſland is incumbered with mountains, rocks, and 
precipices, but the plains are fertile and pleaſant ; and the 
mountains are covered with two ſorts of pines, the one a 
beautiful kind which riſes to a great height, and is fit for 
maſts, and yields a great quantity of turpentine. The 
others are of the common ſort. 

The country produces corn, and abundance of excellent 
muſkadine grapes, apples, melons, pomegranates, olives, 
mulberry-trees, lentils, kiducy-beans, and white figs, 
four times as large as the common fort, but not ſo well 
taſted : their fiik is very fine, aud their honey and wax 
admirable, 

The horſes and mules of Samos are ſerviceabie, but are 
not admired for their beauty. The inhabitants have con- 
ſiderable herds of oxen, ſheep, goats, and hogs, with 
hares, and other game in great plenty. 

This iſland alſo abounds with wild fowl, as woodcocks, 
ſnipes, partridges, turtle-doves, wood pigeons, wheat- 


ears, and thruſhes ; beſides which their poultry are ex- | 


cellent. : 

The preſent inhabitants of Samos are computed to 
amount to twelve thouſand men, almoſt all of whom are 
Greeks, except the cady, the aga, and his lieutenant, 
who are chiefly concerned in levying the grand ſeignior's 
duties; for with reſpect to the civil government and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the ſeveral 
towns and villages are allowed to chooſe their own ma- 
giſtrates. The Samians live at their eaſe, and enjoy 
greater freedom than the Chriſtians in any other part of 
the Turkiſh dominions. There are about two hundred 
Papas or prieſts in the iſland, and a much greater num- 
ber of monks, who have three monaſteries. There are 
alſo four nunneries and above three hundred private cha- 
pels. The biſhop of the iſland reſides at Cora, and has 
a revenue amounting to about two thouſand crowns per 
annum. 

The chief town is Cora, which is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the iſland within two miles of the fea, adjoining 
to the ruins of the ancient city of Samos. It ſtands in a 
fertile pleaſant country, but is not very healthful, becauſe 
20 ; 
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the waters, which formerly diſcharged themſelves into 
the ſea, now ſtagnate in the plain. This town contains 
about ſix hundred houſes, but many of them are unin- 
habited. | 

The city of Samos is entirely deſtroyed. The north 
part of it ſtood upon a hill, and the other ran along the 
ſea-ſhore from Port Tigani, which is two miles from Cora, 
to. Cape Juno. Tigani was the galley port of the ancients, 
and was built in the form of an halt-moon ; on the left 
horn of which was the famous pier, which Herodotus 
eltcems one of the three wonders of Samos, it being 
twenty fathoms in height, and carried above two hundred 


walls of the upper town on the declivity of a rugged 
mountain. "The ruins of theſe walls ſhew that they were 
very magmticent, they being ten or twelve feet thick, 
with marvle towers at proper diſtances. 

The brow of the mountain next the ſea' was covered 
with buildings in the form of an amphitheatre, and a 
= lower may {till be ſeen the place where the theatce 

00d, | 


On deſcending from the theatre towards the ſea, you 


plain, lying in ſuch order as evidently ſhew that they once 
ſupported temples, and formed porticos. 

The city appears to have taken up in breadth all the 
fine plain between Cora and the fea, which is upwards of 
wo miles in length, and to have extended as far as the 
river which runs beyond the ruinsof Juno's temple, which, 
according, tc Strabo, was filled with pictures and ſtatues, 
among which were the loves of Jupiter and Juno. Water 
was brought to the city trom the head of the river Mete- 
linous, by a noble aqueduct cut through a mountain with 
great labour and art, 

The moſt conderable town in the iſland next to Cora, 
is Vati, already mentioned, which is ſituated on the 
north tide of the ifland, on the deſcent of a mountain, 
within a mile of the port, and contains about three hun— 
dred houſes, with {ive or {ix chapels, all which are very 
ill built. Beſides, there are ſcverul large villages ſcat- 
tered through the country. 

Beſides theſe towns there are ſeveral large villages, 
the chief of which are Puleo Caſtro, Maratrocampo, 
Carlovaſſo, Caſtania, Fourni, Pyrgos, Platano, and 
Comaria, 


SECT. vL 
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Of NicarIa, r IcARTA, and STANCHIO, or IsOLA 
LoxGo, former!y called Coos. 


Their Produce and Antiquitics. 


PPOSITE to Samos is the little iſland of Nicaria, 

anciently called Icaria, from: Icarus, the ſon of 
Dwdalus. It extends from twenty-ſeven degrees to 
twenty-eight degrees forty minutes north latitude, and 
is full of rocks, in which the inhabitants dwell in ca- 
verns. Theſe, who are very poor and ill-cloathed, are 
of the Greek communion, and. amount to about three 
thouland. They apply themſelves to {wimming and 
diving for ſpunges, and for ſuch goods as are Joſt by 
ſhipwrecks. The richeſt men in the iſland, ſavs Mr. 
Thevenot, give their daughters to the beſt divers, who 
are tried before the maid and her father, and he who re- 
mains longeſt under the water wins her. The grand 
(cionior's tribute is paid in ſpunges. They have vine- 
yards among the rocks, and of the grapes make a fort 
of white wine as clear as water, which paſſes by urine 
as ſoon as it is drank. With this wine, and with wax 
and honey, they trade to Chiv. "The inhabitants are 
ſtrong and well-ſhaped ; but the ſame author adds, the 
women are miſtreſſes, and as ſoon as the. huſband ar- 
rives from :ny place in his boat, the wife goes to the 
ſea ſide, takes the oars and carries them home, after 
which the huſband can diſpoſe of nothing without her 
leave. 
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and fifty paces into the ſea, From this port begins tlie 


{ee a multitude of broken columns, ſome fluted and others 


Their Situation, Extent, and the Face of the Country, 
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The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople baniſhed thoſe 
perſons of quality who had offended them, to this 
illand. | 

Stanchio, or Iſola Longo, formerly called Coos, is 
ſituated to the north-weſt of Rhodes about ſeventy miles 
to the ſouth of Samos, in thirty-ſeven degrees twenty-ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and is about eighty miles in cir- 
cumference. | | | 

This iſland affords an agreeable proſpect on approach- 
ing it; for it is in general a fine level country, riſing gra- 
dually into hills towards the eaſt, from whence ſeveral 
ſmall rivulets fall into the plain, and render it extremely 
fertile. The wines of this iſland were admired by the 
perſons of nice taſte in ancient Rome. Here are alſo a 
great number of cypreſs and turpentine trees, with many 
other beautiful and medicinal plants. 

Mr. Thevenot mentions a cypreſs-tree in this iſland 
of ſuch prodigious extent, that two thouſand men might 
ſhelter themſelves under its branches, which were ſup- 
ported by pillars, and under their ſhadow were barber's 
ſhops, and places of refreſhment where people met to re- 
gale themſelves in the open air. 

Stanchio has one large town, which is of the ſame name 
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with the iſland : it has a good harbour, and is defended by 
a caſtle. Here the Turkiſh gallies frequently lie, and here 
. ſhips touch in their paſſage from Conſtantinople to 
gypt. 
In this iſland there anciently ſtood a temple dedicated to 
Aiculapius ; and it was alſo famous for giving birth to 
Hippocrates, Ariſton, and ſeveral other eminent phy- 
ſicians and philoſophers; and particularly to that ccle- 
brated painter Apelles, who drew the famous picture of 
Venus riſing naked from the ſea, which being placed in 
one of the principal temples in the iſland, was from thence 
carried to Rome and dedicated to Czfar ; that guddeſls 
being eſteemed the mother of the Julian family, and on 
this account, it is ſaid, the Coans were freed from a great 
part of their annual tribute. | 

Moſt of the preſent inhabitants are Greeks, except the 
garriſon of the town and caſtle, whoare Turks. 

Theſe are all the iſlands worthy of notice in this part of 
Aſia; and having now as fnly conſidered that grand divi- 
ſion of the earth as the nature and propoſed length of this 
work will admit, we ſhall carry our readers to Africa, 
which will afford new ſubjects of uſeful entertainment 
and geographical knowledge. 
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II. 


Of AFRICA in General. 


the earth, is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, 
joined to Aſia only by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſepa- 
rates it from Europe ; on the eaſt by the Red Sea, which, 
with the above iſthmus, divides it from Aſia, and by the 
Eaſtern Ocean; on the ſouth by the Southern Ocean; 
and on the weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean, which ſe- 
parates it from America. 

Africa is generally repreſented as bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the form of a pyramid, whoſe baſe, from the 
iſthmus of Suez to Tangier, is about two thoufand miles; 
and its length, from the Cape of Good Hope, the top of 
the ſuppoſed pyramid, to the moſt northern part, is about 
three thouſand ſix hundred miles ; and in the broadeſt 

of the baſe, from Cape Verd to Tape Guardafeu, 
it is three thouſand five hundred: the whole extending 
in length from twenty-eight degrees ſouth to thirty-five 
degrees north latitude, and in breadth from thirty-three 
degrees eaſt to ſeventeen degrees welt longitude from 
London, ee | 

As the equator divides this extenſive country almoſt 
in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable 
to an European; it being there greatly increaſed by the 
rays of the ſun from vaſt ſandy deſarts. The coaſts, 
however, are generally fertile, and moſt parts of this re- 
gion are inhabited, though they are far from being ſo 
* as either Aſia or Europe. From what has been 

id, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of 
climates, In few parts of Africa ſnow ever falls in the 
Plains, and It is generally never found but on the tops of 

higheſt mountains; and the natives would as ſoon 
expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liquid 
freams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, 
be arreſted by the cold, and, ceaſing to flow, become like 
the ſolid rock. = | 

The arts once-flouriſhed in Egypt, at Carthage, and in 
ſeveral other places in the north of Africa; but they are 
fied, and ſcarce in any place but Egypt is a ftone left to 
Proclaim the magnificent buildings that did honour to 
their {kill in architecture. In the north of Africa com- 
merce carried the bleſſings of nature to diſtant regions, 
and ſecured a friendly intercourſe of arts, of manufactures, 
and of the ſuperfluities of each country; but little com- 
Merce now remains, and the ſhips and gallies, inſtead 

being employed in trade, are ſent in ſearch of prey, 


a FRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of 


to ſtrip the honeſt merchant of his treaſures, and enſlave 

thoſe whom they plunder. In ſhort, theſe unhappy peo- 
ple, inſtead of being humanized by Chriſtianity, which 
once ſpread its mild influence over a conſiderable part of 
theſe countries, hate the name of Chriſtian, and among 
them barbarity, ſuperſtition, and all the miſeries that flow 
from tyranny and deſpotic power, prevail. 

All this, however, only relates to the north of Africa; 
all the reſt of that continent was long unknown to the 
moderns. The diſcoveries anciently made by the Cartha- 
ginians were forgotten, and the Portugueſe, who diſ- 
covered the weſtern coaſt of Africa, were about fixty 
years employed in that taſk before they reached the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1487, before which time it was en- 
tirely unknown to the Europeans ; and indeed the in- 
land party of Africa are ſtill in a great meaſure un- 
diſcovered. 

The principal rivers in this part of the carth are the 
Nile, which, dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, the Marbea, Gondet, 
Barodus, Tafilet, Niger, Senegal, Gambia, the river 
of the Elephants, and ſeveral others which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean; the river of St. Chriſtopher, of the 
Holy Ghoſt, St. Jago, Zebee, Magadoxa, and ſome 
others of inferior note, which empty themſelves into the 
Eaſtern Ocean; beſides ſeveral inland ſtreams. Its prin- 
cipal lakes are thoſe of Dambea, Zaſtan, and Zambre, 
or Zaire. | 

Africa has, however, a great ſcarcity of water, ſome 
large diſtrifts being entirely deſtiture of that neceſſary 
element; and in ſome parts are vaſt tracts of light and 
barren ſands, which the wind ſometimes blows in ſach 
prodigious quantities, as to bury whole caravans, and 
ſuffocate the unfortunate traveller. | 

Africa has likewiſe many high and extenſive moun- 
tains, the moſt remarkable of which are, 1. The Atlas, 
which had its name from a king of Mauritania, a great 
lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from 


its ſummit, on which account the pocts repreſent him 


as bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders. Theſe moun- 
tains extend from the Weſtern Ocean to Egypt. 2. The 
Mountains of the Moon, called by the Spaniards Montes 
Claros, which are till higher than thoſe of Atlas. 

Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the Mountain of the Lions, 
which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as 
Ethiopia. Theſe were ſtiled by the ancients The Moun- 
tains of God, on account of their being ſubject to thun- 


wa and lightning; and, 4. The Pike of Teueriffe, which 
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is ſaid to be ſtill higher than any of the reſt, and is ſituated 
on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt. 

The whole continent of Africa is divided into the fol- 
lowing ſtates and kingdoms. On proceeding from north | 
to ſouth along the eaſtern ſide are, | 

I. Egypt. : ; 

II. Abyſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia, comprehending Nubia. 

III. The coaſt of Abex and Anian. 

IV. Zanguebar and Sofala. 

V. Terra de Natal, and Caffraria, or the country of the 
Hottentots, which ſurrounds the Cape of Good Hope. 


To the north of Caffraria, within land, are the countries 
of, 

I. Monomotopa, and 

II. Monomugi. 


On doubling the Cape, from ſouth to north, are, 
I. Mataman. 
II. Benguela. 
III. Angola. 
IV. Congo. | 


v. Loango. 

VI. Benin. 

VII. Guinea. 

VIII. Nigritia, and Zaara, or the Deſart. 
IX. Biledulgerid. 

X. Morocco. 


On che north coaſt, called the coaſt of Barbary, are, 
I. Algiers. 

II. Tunis. 

III. Tripoly, 

IV. Barca. 


The African iſlands are divided into ſeveral claſſes. 


On the eaſt coaſt of Africa are Zocotra, Babelmandel, 
the Comora Iſlands, Madagaſcar, Mauritius, and Bour- 
bon. | 

The principal iſlands on the weſt of Africa, are St, 
Helena, the Cape Verd Iſlands, the Canary Iſlands, the 
Madeiras, and a few other iſlands of leſs note. 


CHAP. I, 


Of E G 


SECT. 1 | 
Its Name, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Climate 
and Soil; with a particular Deſcription of the River 


Nile, the Cauſe of its Overflowing, and an Account of 
its Cataratts. 


AGYPT, according to the poets, derived its name 
from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, once ſove- 
reign of the country. By the Hebrews and Arabs it is 
called Miſraim. It has alſo been known by the name of 
Coptus, the capital city of Upper Egypt; and by the 
Turks called El-kebit, or the over-flowed country. 
Egypt, being ſituated on the north-eaſt part of Aſia, is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt 
by the iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it 
from Aſia; on the ſouth by Nubia ; and on the weſt 
by the Deſart of Barca and the unknown parts of Africa. 
It is ſeated between the twentieth and thirty-ſecond de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the thirtieth and 
thirty-ſixth degrees of eaſt longitude from London; and 
is therefore about five hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and a hundred and twenty-five in 
breadth where broadeſt. | 
Egypt is generally divided into Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt. The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is con- 
tained in a triangular iſland formed by the Mediterranean 
Sea and the two great branches of the Nile, which divi- 
ing itſelf five or ſix miles below Old Cairo, one part 


of it flows to the north-eaſt and falls into the ſea at | b 


Damietta, the ancient Peluſium; and the other branch 
runs towards the north-weſt, and falls into the ſea at 
Roſetto. 

We ſhall give a full account of theſe diviſions when 
we come to treat of the principal towns and antiquities 
of each. 

The climate is in ſummer very hot, from its being 
ſituated between two ranges of mountains, and from the 
ſandy ſoil, on which the ſun ſhines wich almoſt perpen- 
dicular rays at the ſummer ſolſtice; and even in winter 
the ſun ſhines with great heat towards the middle of the 
day, though the nights and mornings are then very cold; 
the ſharpeſt time is about the beginning of February. 
Near the ſea are ſometimes preat rains * November 
to March; but at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, ex- 
cept in December, January, and February, and then 
have only {mall ſhowers for about a quarter of an hour. 


Ia Upper Egypt they have ſcarce any rain; and Dr. 


1 . 


Pococke ſays, that when he was there, he was informed 
that it had been known to rain but twice very hard for 
half an hour in eight years. But rain in Egypt is eſteemed 
prejudicial, for the people imagine it produces ſcarcity, 
the water of the Nile being alone ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes of vegetation. They have thunder in ſummer with- 
out rain; and though earthquakes ſeldom happen, three 
E ſhocks were felt in January 1740, which overthrew 
everal moſques and houſes. | 

The weſt and the north-weſt winds are thoſe that 
bring the rain; but the moſt frequent winds are thoſe _ 
from the north and ſouth : the ſouth-eaſt winds are 
ſometimes ſo exceſſively hot as to reſemble the air of an 
oven, and when they blow, people are obliged to retire 
to their vaults, and to ſhut themſelves cloſe up. This 
wind generally begins about the middle of March, and 
continues till May. It alſo ſometimes blows very hard 
from the ſouth-weſt, when it raiſes the ſand ſo as to dark- 
en the air and obſcure the light of the ſun, and the duſt 
then enters the chambers, beds, and cheſts, though ſhut 
ever ſo cloſe. 

The north, anciently called the Eteſian wind, begins 
to blow in May, juſt before the riſing of the Nile, and 
greatly refreſhes the air, rendering the heat ſupportable, 
and bringing with it health and happineſs. It continues 
till November, and without this wind there would be no 
failing up the Nile after it riſes, on account of the rapt- 
dity of the currents. 

Egypt has generally a ſandy ſoil, except where covered 
y the adventitious earth it has received from the over- 
flowing of the Nile. The hills which bound it on the eaſt 
and weſt are of free-ſtone; but thoſe eminences on which 
the pyramids of Giza ſtand, are full of petrified ſhells ; and 
there are ſome low hills eaſt of the Nile which conſiſt of 
heaps of large oyſter-ſhells, ſome petrified, and others in 
their natural ſtate. 

The ſoil of Egypt is full of nitre, which, Dr. Pococke 
obſerves, occaſions vapours that render the evening air 


cold and unhealthful. On the ſmall lakes in the low 


grounds a cake of falt is left on the ſurface after the 
water has evaporated, which they carry away for domeſ- 
tie uſes. This nitre, and the ſediment of the water of 
the Nile, renders Egypt ſo fruitful, that they ſometimes 
find it neceſſary to temper it with common ſand. For 
within a mile of the mountains the country is ſandy, 
and lies upon an eaſy aſcent, which the Nile never 
reaches, and on the edge of it are many villages ; but 


| where the mountains extend four or five miles from the 


Nile, 
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Nile, there are villages in the midway between them 
and the river, built on eminences raiſed by art; and 
theſe being ſurrounded by water, during the flood, re- 
ſemble ſo many iſlands. 

The river Nile, or Abanchi, which, in the Abyſſinian 
tongue, ſignifies The Father of Rivers, is generally agreed 
to have its ſources in eleven or twelve degrees of north 
latitude, and runs a courſe of about fifteen hundred miles, 
for the molt part from ſouth to north, and a little below 
Cairo, as hath been already obſerved, divides itſelf into 
two branches, one inclining to the eaſt, and the other to 
the welt, and falls into the Mediterranean, the mouths 
being a hundred miles diſtant from each other. While 
the river is contained within the bounds of the ordinary 
channel, it is ſaid to be no broader at Old Cairo than 
the Thames at London; and in the drieſt ſeaſon of the 

ear is in many places fordable. | 

The water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the 
river is ſwelled by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall 
within the tropicks in the beginning of our ſummer, 
which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually 
overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The ancients, who 
were unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, 
were much pcrplexed when they endeavoured to account 
for their annual deluge. But this periodical inundation 
is far tro being peculiar to the Nile, ſince this is the 
caſe with all the rivers which have either their riſe or 
courſe within the tropics : they annually break their 
bounds, and overflow the lands for many miles before 
they reach the ſea, particularly in Bengal, Tonquin, and 
Siam. They likewiſe leave a prolific mud, which, like 
that of the Nile, fertilizes the land; and though the 
waters of theſe rivers are alſo very thick, yet when they 
have ſtood for ſome time, they are neither unpalatable nor 
unwholſome. Beſides, the north winds, which begin to 
blow about the latter end of May, drive in the water 
from the ſea, and keep back that in the river in ſuch a 
manner as to raiſe the waters above. 

The Egyptians, and eſpecially the Coptis, are per- 
ſuaded that the Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame 
day of the year, and indeed it generally begins to riſe on 
the eighteenth or nineteenth of June. From accounts of 
its riſe for three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, thar he 
found it riſe the firſt ſix days from two to five inches 
every day; for the twelve next days, from five to ten 
inches; and it thus continues riſing, till it has riſen to 
the height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal of Cairo is 
cut: after this it continues riſing ſix weeks longer; but 
then it only riſes from three to five inches a day; for 
ſpreading over the land, and entering the canals, though 
more water may deſcend than before, yet its riſe is leſs 
conſiderable ; for after the opening of that canal, the 
others are opened at fixed times, and thoſe that water 
the lower grounds the laſt. Theſe canals are carried 
along the higheſt parts of the country, that the water 

may be conveyed from them to all the lower parts, 

This river has, however, one thing that ſeems pecu- 
liar to itſelf. Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, 
the gropnd is loweſt near the banks : but as no water 
flows into the Nile in its paſſage through Egypt, and as 
it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the land, 
the country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from 

the Nile than it is near it; and in moſt parts the land 
ſeems to have a gradual deſcent from the Nile to the 
foot of the hills, that may be ſaid to begin at thoſe ſandy 
parts already mentioned, as being a mile or two diſtant 
from them, which, riſing towards the mountains in a 
gentle aſcent, are never overflowed. 

Some of the molt remarkable particulars in relation to 
the Nile are its cataracts in Upper Egypt. Dr. Pococke 
and ſeveral other authors have viſited ſome of chem; and 
the laſt-mentioned divine, on approaching the firſt, ſays, 
that he never ſaw nature diſcover ſo rough a face as ap- 
peared in the country. On the eaſt fide of the river 
nothing is to be ſeen but rocks; on the weſt the hills are 
either of ſand or black rocks; above to the ſouth there 
ſeems to be a high rocky iſland ; higher up appear rocky 
Cliffs on each ſide ; and below, to the north, are ſo many 
rocks, that little of the water could be ſeen, The bed 
of the Nile is croſſed by rocks of granite, which in three 
Places, at — diſtance from each other, divide the 
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ſtream, and make three falls at each. The firſt he came 
to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed three feet: 
the ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, winds 
round a large rock, or iſland, forming two ſtreams. This 
iſland is to the north about twelve feet high, and it is 
ſaid that at high water the Nile runs over it; but ſup- 
poling the river to be then five feet higher below the 
rock, the fall will not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Far- 
ther to the weſt are other rocks, and a third ftream, which 
has a greater fall than any of the others. 

This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe 
cataracts deſcribed by the ancients; and even by ſome of 
the moderns, who inform us, that, under the twenty- 
third degree of latitude, the water of the Nile iſſues from 
ſeveral huge openings of a high rock into its bed below, 
falling two hundred feet with ſuch prodigious noiſe as to 
exceed that of the firing of cannon, or the londeſt 
claps of thunder. The water in its fall reſembles a large 
white ſheet about thirty feet in breadth, which in its 
rapid deſcent forms a kind of arch, under which people 
may walk without being wet; and this ſeems, ſays our 
author, to have been formerly the amuſement of the 
neighbouring people, there being ſeveral niches and feats 
in the rock for the convenience of fitting down, There 
is alſo under the arch made by the waterfall a kind of 
platform, and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into which 
people uſed to retire in order to cool themſelves ; but 
theſe are now become inacceſſible by the breaking in of 
the water from ſome freſh gaps of the rock. It is alſo 
obſervable, that the water in its fall below raiſes a thick 
miſt, which at a diſtance reſembles a cloud; and yet 
Lucas, who ſays he ſaw this cataract, tells us, that the 
natives ſhoot it with rafts. This laſt circumſtance appears 
very improbable : however, the deſcription he has given 
of it is conformable to the deſcription of the ancients, and 
particularly of Lucan : | 


& Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 
„With ſcarce a wiinkle on thy glaſly brow, 

Can guels thy rage, when rocks reſiſt thy force, 

© And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courſe ? 
« When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, ; 
« And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar; 

«© When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 

« And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkies,” 


The accounts of the cataracts given by the learned 
Dr. Shaw agree with the deſcriptions of the judicious 
Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden, and ſeem to diſcredit every 
thing that is marvellous in this relation: for Dr. Shaw 
aſſures us, that they are only ordinary falls of water like 
thoſe we frequently meet with in great rivers, where the 
ſtream is a little confined : but may not the cataracts far- 
ther up the Nile be much higher, and more agreeable to 
the deſcriptions of the ancients than thoſe viſited by theſe 
gentlemen ? This at leaſt ſeems highly probable. 
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| Of the Methods of Culture uſed by the Egyptians, and the 
Manner in which the Water of the Nile is raiſed up to the 
Land where it is higher than the Inundation. Of the 
Vegetables of Egypt ; the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fiſhes, with a particular Defeription of the Crocodile. 


R. Norden obſerves, that the authors, who have 
given deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with ſay- 
ing that its fertility is ſolely derived from the annual 
inundation of the Nile, have by their filence given occa- 
ſion to think, that Egypt is a paradiſe on earth, where 
the people neither plow nor ſow, dut every thing is pro- 
duced as it were ſpontaneouſly after the draining of the 
waters ; though there is ſcarce a country where the land 
has greater need of culture. 

Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, 
the people have been taught by neceſlity to form various 
methods of raiſing the water. At Roſetta and Damietta, 
where the Nile, when at its height, is not much below 
the ſurface of the earth; this is done by means of a 
wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which 
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receive the water, and as the wheel turns round, the boxes 
empty themſelves at the top into a trough made for that 
purpoſe. Where the water is too deep to be raiſed in 
this manner, they put a cord round the wheel that 
reaches down to the water, to the end of which are 
faſtened ear then jars that fill as it goes round, and empty 
themſelves at the top in the ſame manner as the other; 
both being turned by oxen. But where the banks are 
high, the moſt common way is to make a baſon upon 
them, and fixing in the ground a pole forked at the top, 
they place another pole by an axle to the top of it. To 
one end of this laſt pole they tie a heavy ſtone, and at 
the other a rope and a leathern bucket. Iwo men draw 
down the bucket into the water, and the weight brings it 
up, the men directing it, and turning the water into the 
baſon. This baſon is frequently made on the ſide of the 
bank, and running into another is raiſed up higher with 
the ſame labour ; and in Upper Egypt there are ſometimes 


ſeen five of them, one higher than the other, the upper- | 
moſt only ſerving to water the fields. 


However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, where canals 
have been dug, they have no occaſion for all this la- 
bour. The water is conveyed by opening ſluices, or 
breaking down banks, through canals cut for that pur- 
poſe, into large reſervoirs, which are made to ſupply the 
lower lands as occaſions require. 

Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, moſt of the 
tender plants being deſtroyed by the heat and inunda- 
tion ; but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land 
is plowed and ſown, it yields a great increaſe. Egypt, 
which was anciently the granary of the Roman empire, 
{till produces great quantities of wheat, rice, barley, 
beans, and other kinds of pulſe, with which the neigh- 
bouring countries are ſupplied ; beſides ſugar- canes, of 
which ſome ſugar is made; and likewiſe melons, dates, 
figs, cucumbers, and other vegetables, which the people 
eat in hot weather as a cooling food. Upper Egypt ſup- 
plies moſt parts of Europe with ſenna, and coloquintida 
grows wild in the ſandy grounds : but as Egypt has no 
common graſs, they ſupply the want of it by {owing the 
land with clover, without plowing. 

The ſpring corn and vegetables are fown in November 
and December as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner 
where that river does not naturally overflow the ground. 
This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, and barley that 
has ſix rows of grain in one ear; ang with this they feed 
their horſes, for they have no oats. They ſow beans for 
their camels, and theſe the people alſo eat green both 
raw and boiled. They have a kind of vetch little inferior 
to peaſe, with one large grain in each pod ; they alſo 
plant an herb called nill, of which they make a kind of 
indigo blue. | 

1.gypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not been 
tranſplanted from other countries: thoſe in their gardens 
are doubtleſs exotics, as the cons, or cream-tree, apri- 
cots, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, moſch, a 
delicious truit, and the cotton-tree. | 

The following are the moſt common trees in Fgypt, 
the ſount, which bears a key or pod uſed inſtead of bark 
in tanning of leather, the tamariſk, Pharaoh's fig, the 
ſycamore of the ancients, the palm, or date-tree, and 
another ſpecies of the palm called the dome-tree. 

There is no great variety of four-footed beaſts, the 
cows are large and red, with ſhort horns : the natives 
make uſe of their oxen to turn the wheel with which 
they raiſe the water, and to plow the land. They have 
alſo large buffaloes, which are fo impatient of heat, that 
they will ſtand in the water with only their noſes out to 
breathe; and when this convenience is not to be had, 
they will lie all day like ſwine, wallowing in mud and 
water. 

With reſpect to the beaſts of burthen, they have a great 
number of camels and dromedaries, and the "[urks car 
the fleſh of the young ones as a molt delicate diſh ; but 
wil not permit it to be eaten by the Chriſtians, probably 
that the breed may not be deſtroyed. The horſes, par- 
ticuiarly thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine ones; but 
their necks are too ſhort. They never trot, but walk 


well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a 


moment, and are extremely tractable; but they cannot 
pertorm long journies, and are only fit to walk in travel- 
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In Cairo all but the great ride on aſſes, of which they 
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ing. During the heat of ſummer, when there is no 
clover-graſs, they are fed with chopped ſtraw and barley. 
have a fine large breed; and there are faid to be no leſz 
than forty thouſand of them in that city. 

About Alexandria are great numbers of antelo 
which have longer horns, and are more beautiful than 
thoſe in other countries. The hares and foxes are of 3 
light colour, but the former are not very common. The 
tyger and the hyena are ſeldom ſeen ; however, there are 
{ome near Alexandria. | 

Among the feathered race the oſtrich deſerves the pre. 
ference ; it 1s called in Arabic ter-gimel, or the came]. 
bird, becauſe in its head, neck, and walk, it reſembles 
the camel. This bird is common in the mountaing 
ſouth-weſt of Alexandria; its fat is ſold by the Arabs, 
and uſed as an ointment for the rheumatiſm, palſy, and 
all cold tumours. | 

They have here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of x 
brown colour, with a very fine eye. Theſe frequent the 
tops of houſes, where they may be ſeen with pigeons 
ſtanding cloſe by them; but though they are not birds 
of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it : the natives 
never kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem 
to entertain a veneration both for theſe birds and for 
cats, i 

The ter · chaous, or meſſenger · bird, would be thought 
very beautiful were it not ſu common. It is almoſt as 
large as a dove, and is not only finely ſpeckled, but has 
on the top of its head a tuft of feathers which it tpreag; 
when it alights on the ground. Uhey have allo a beau. 
tiful white bird, called by the Europeans the field - hen; 
it reſembles a ſtork, but is not half fo large, and is ſeen 
about the fields like a tame fow!. They have likewiſe a 
large white bird with black wings, ſhaped like a raven; 
but it is very ugly, and not at all ſhy : theſe laſt live in 
the ſame manner as the tame hawk, and are called Pha- 
raoh's hens. e 

On the iſlands in the Nile are a great number of ibis, 
which were held in great veneration by the ancient Egyp— 
tions, on account of their delivering the country from 
the multitude of ſorpents that breed in the ground after 
the retreat of the Nile. They reſemble the crane, and 
are of a greyiſh colour, with the wings and tail black, 

The Mahometans have the ſtork in the higheſt eſteem 
and veneration, it being as ſacred among them as the ibis 
was among the Egyptians, and no leſs profane would that 
perſon be accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, or only 
to hurt and moleſt it, The great regard paid to thele 
birds was at firſt, perhaps, ies occaſioned by the ſervice 
they are of to moiſt fenny countries, in clearing them of 
a variety of reptiles and inſects, than from the ſolemn 
geſticulations they are obſerved to make whenever they 
reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts : for they 
firſt throw their heads backwards, as it were in a poſture 
of adoration ; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, their 
upper and lower bill together, and afterwards proſtrate 
their necks in a ſupplant manner quite down to the 
ground ; conſtantly repeating three or four times the ſame 
geſticulations. 


In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild geeſe of ſeveral 


kinds, wild ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, quails, and among 


the birds of prey are eagles and vultures. 

Here are ſeveral ſorts of yellow lizards, among which 
is the worral, which is ſaid to be affected by muſick: 
Dr. Shaw ſays, he has ſeen ſeveral of them keep exact 
time and motion with the derviſes in their circulatory 
dances, turning when they turned, and ſtopping when 
they ſtopped. This animal, which is of the lizard 
kind, is four feet long, eight inches broad, and has 
a forked tongue, which it puts out like a ſerpent, 
but it has no teeth, and is a harmleſs animal, living on 
lizards and flies. It frequents the grottos and caverns 
in the mountains on the weſt of the Nile, where it 
ſleeps in winter, and is only found during the hot wet 
ther. 

The vipers of Egypt, which are much eſteemed in phy. 
ſic, are of a yellowiſh colour like the ſand in which the) 
live, and are of two ſpecies, one with a kind of horvs, 
which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of ſnails, but arc 


of a horny ſubſtance; and the others like ours. 
There 
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There are no ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, nor perhaps any 
fort of fiſh found in the rivers of Europe, except eels and 
mullets, which laſt, with ſome others, come at certain 
ſeaſons from the ſea. Of thoſe molt eſteemed are the ray, 
which reſembles a carp ; but is ſaid to be ſometimes two 
hundred pounds weight. The molt delicate fiſh is the 
keſher, which is only canght in Upper Egypt; it has a 
long narrow ſnout, and fo ſmall a mouth that one would 
imagine it can only live by fucking the juice out of the 
weeds or the ground. In Upper Egypt is a ſmall fiſh 
called the gurgur, about a foot long : its head is armed 
with a ſtrong bone ; the fin on the back, and thoſe on each 
fide under the gills are alſo armed with bone. This fiſh 
the inhabitants imagine kills the crocodile. 

The hippopotamus, or river horſe, ſeems to be a native 
of Ethiopia in the upper parts of the Nile, and the pre- 
ſent race of Egyptians are entirely unacquainted with 
it. Nay, the crocodile fo rarely appears below the firſt 
cataracts, that the ſight of it is as great an object of cu- 
riolity as to the Europeans. 

The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this 
country; but there does not ſeem to be any material dif- 
ference between it and the allegators of India and Ame- 
rica. They are both in the form of a lizard ; are am- 
phibious animals, which grow till they are about twenty 
feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large fect 
armed with claws. They have a flat head ; their eyes 
are indifferently large, and their back is covered with 
hard ſcales, impenetrable by a muſket- ball. 

It is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue ; 
he has, however, a fleſhy ſubſtance fixed ail along the low- 
er jaw, which may ſerve to turn his meat. He has two 
long teeth at the end of his upper jaw, and anſwering 
to them are two holes above to receive them. It is re- 
markable that the upper jaw is only moveable, and the 
under one fixed. Theſe animals are very quick- ſighted; 
for our author obſerves, that on making a circuit to come 
behind them, they always began to move gently into the 
water, there being a kind of channel in the head be- 
hind each eye, by which the view of objects are con- 
veyed to them from behind. When the crocodile is on land, 
he is always ſeen on the low banks of ſandy iſlands near 
the water, with his head towards it, and if he is diſturb- 
ed, he walks (lowly in and diſappears by degrees. 

They make a hole about two feet deep in the fand above 
the water, and in it lay their eggs, and cover them over; 
often going into the place, and taking care of their young, 
which are no ſooner hatched than they run immediately 
into the water. They lay about fifty eggs, not much 
larger than thoſe of a gooſe, which are twenty-five or 
thirty days in hatching. The people ſcarch for the eggs 
with an iron ſpike, in order to deſtroy them. 

It need ſcarcely bc intimated, that the tears and alluring 
voice aſcribed by the ancients to the crocodile, to draw 
perſons to him in hopes of devouring them, is a mere 
poetical fiction. Nor is there any foundation for the ſtory, 
that the little bird trochileus lives on the meat it yew 
from the crocodile's tecth; or for what is ſaid of the 
ichneumon's deſtroying the crocodile, by jumping into 
thecrocodile's mouth, and eating his way out again through 
his belly. Theſe are traditions of which the learned, 
who have viſited Upper Egypt, can obtain no infor- 
mation. 

If a man or beaſt ſtands by the river, the crocodiles 
leap out of the water and ſeize him with their fore paws ; 
but if the diſtance be too great, they make a ſpring, and 
endeavour to beat down their prey with their tails. 
The moſt common method of killing them is ſaid to be 
by ſhooting them in the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft and 
not covered with ſcales like the back. The natives de- 
ſtroy the crocodiles by making ſome animal cry at a di- 
ſtance, and when the crocodile comes out, they thruſt a 
ſpear, to which a rope is tied, into his body; then letting 

im retire into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterwards 
draw him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping 
upon his back, tie his jaws together. The people ſay 
they cannot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore fre- 
quently croſs the Nile by ſwimming both by themſelves 
and with their cattle, even above the firſt cataract, where 
the crocodiles are pretty numerous. 
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In that part where the people are much more ſavage 
than in Lower Egypt, Mr. Norden obſerved ſeveral odd 
methods of croſſing the Nile. which they perform with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion of falling a prey to the croco- 
diles. Two men were fer on a truſs of ſtraw, while a 
cow ſwimming before, one of them held in one hand her 
tail, and with the other guided the beaſt by a cord faſt- 
ened to her horns, The other man, who was behind, 
ſteered with a little oar, by means of which he kept at 
the ſame time the balance. The ſame day he likewiſe 
ſaw ſome loaded camels croſſing the river. A man ſwim- 
ming before held the bridle of the firſt camel in his mouth; 
the ſecond camel was faſtened to the tail of the firſt, and 
the third to the tail of the ſecond ; while another man 


third camels ſhould follow in a row. Theſe {imple expe- 
dients give us ſome idea of the manners of the moſt early 
ages, before the introduction of arts, or man had learned 


to form veſſels to fail upon the water, and croſs rivers, 
lakes, and ſeas. | 


SE C-F. II. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Education, 
and Religion of the Inhabitants. 


HE Egyptians are an ill-looking people, for though 
& þ many of the young children are fair, the ſun ſoon 
renders them ſwarthy. They are alſo very dirty and flo- 
venly, eſpecially the Coptis, who after waſhing their 
hands when then have eaten, wipe them publickly on the 
great ſleeves of their (ſhirts. Thele Coptis are the deſcen- 
dants of the firſt Chriſtians of this country, who are ſaid 
to have been called Coptis from their redring to Coptus, 
and the adjacent places, during the firſt perſecutions. 
The Coptic tongue is a corruption of the ancient Egyp- 
tian, and is now a dead language. | 

The natives are generally inclined to indolence, and 
take great delight in ſitting {till and hearing tales, and in- 
deed appear to have been always more fit for a quiet than 
an active life. This probably may be owing to their be- 
ing enervated by the heat of the country, They are alſo 
envious and miſchievous ; which prevents their uniting 
and ſetting up for themſelves. The Mahometan inha- 
bitants are either original natives, who live in the vil- 
lages, or of the Arab race. The latter are divided into 
thoſe who are allo ſettled in the villages, and are gene- 
rally an honeſt harmleſs people ; and thoſe who live in 
tents, and chiefly ſubſiſt on their cattle, which are prin- 
cipally camels and goats, that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. The 
Turks, who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Arabs and the original natives of the country, are thoſe 
ſent by the grand ſeignior, and the ſlaves. Theſe are 
the governing party, and are remarkable for being moſt 
avaricious, and fondeſt of power. Theſe diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the others by wearing what is ſtrictly the 
Turkiſh dreſs. 

Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſum- 
mer, and many of them do fo all the year round. 

The moſt ſimple dreſs of the natives has ſome reſem- 
blance to that worn by the ancient Egyptians, who were 
cloathed in linen, and over it had a woollen garment ; 
and it probably, ſays Dr. Pococke, reſembles the primi- 
tive manner of cloathing. They wear a long ſhirt with 
wide ſleeves, commonly tied about the middle. The 
common people have over it a brown woollen ſhirt ; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank a long cloth coat, and over that 
a long blue ſhirt ; but in the dreſs of ceremony, they 
wear a white ſhirt inſtead of a blue one, which, in Upper 
Egypt, they put on upon feſtival days, and when they 
viſit their ſuperiors. In the lower parts of the country 
they uſe a garment of the ſame form made of black 
woollen, which is ſometimes left open before, and che 
people of rank have them of cloth adorned with furs. 
Moſt of them alſo wear under all a pair of linen drawers : 
but do not pat the ſhirt into them. 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants of 
the Arabs, and the native Mahometans, to wear in 


LN a white or brown blanket, and in ſummer à blue 


and 


brought up the rear, and took care that the ſecond and 
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country alſo conſtantly uſe, wrapping it round their 
bodies over the left ſhoulder, and under their right arm, 
which is left free; and in ſome parts of the country young 
people and the poorer ſort wear no other cloathing. 

The Chriſtians of the country, with the Janizaries, 
the Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear ſlippers of red lea- 
ther, while thoſe of the Jews are blue. Within doors 
the Turks and Chriſtians, out of frugality, wear a kind 
of wooden clogs, ſome of which are made very fine. 
People, in ſhort, are diſtinguiſhed by the dreſs of their 
head and feet; and are fined if they do not follow the 
cuſtom : hence none but foreign Chriſtians are permitted 
to wear yellow ſlippers. The dreſs for the head is either 
the turban, or red woollen cap that ſits cloſe to the head, 
which is worn by the ordinary people among the Coptis 
and the Arabs, 

The women have their drawers, and moſt of their 
other garments of ſilk; all but their outward dreſs are 
ſorter than the mens, and their ſleeves hang down very 
low. They wear on their heads a white woollen ſkull- 
cap, and over it an embroidered handkerchief, round 
which their hair is plaited. Over all they have a large 
black veil. As it is eſtcemed indecent to ſhew too much 
of the face, they generally cover the mouth and one eye, 
if not the whole face. Women of ordinary rank have a 
large garment like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and 
before their faces hang a kind of bib joined to their head- 
dreſs by a tape over the nole; thus hiding all the lower 
part of the face, and leaving the eyes uncovered, which 
gives them a very odd appearance. The women among 
the vulgar, eſpecially the blacks, wear rings in their 
noſes adorned with glaſs beads, and have ear-rings three 
inches in diameter, that come round their cars, and are 
adorned with ſtones : they likewiſe wear ſtone rings on 


their fingers, which among the ordinary people are of 


lead, while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of 
gold. The bracelets are generally of wire, but ſome 
are of plain iron or braſs, but others have them of gold 


- finely jointed, The women among the vulgar paint their 


lips, and the tip of their chin, with blue, and thoſe of 
ſuperior rank paint their eye-lids black, and their nails 
and feet yellow. | 5 

Education in Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read 
and write, which the Coptis generally obtain, together 
with book - keeping; but few of the Arabs and native 
Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred to the law, or 
educated for ſome poſt. The beſt education is given to 
the ſlaves, who often underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, 
and frequently write both. They are alſo well ſkilled in 
riding, ſhooting, and throwing the dart; which are 
eſteemed great accompliſhments. 


With reſpect to the religion of Egypt, the Coptic is | 


that of the native Chriſtians. The Greeks are allo very 
numerons at Cairo and in Dalmatia ; but there are not 
many of them in the other parts of the country, except a 
tew merchants in the principal towns. The Chriſtian 
religion would be at a ſtill lower ebb, did not the people 
find it convenient to have Coptic ſtewards, who are well 
acquainted with buſineſs, and very expert at keeping ac- 
counts, which they do in a ſort of Coptic characters that 
none but themſelves underſtand, They are the proteCtors 
of the Chriſtians in every village. 

The Coptics, however, ſeem extremely irreverent and 
carele(s in their devotions ; yet they ſpend the night be- 
tore Sundays and feſtivals in their churches, which they 
no ſooner enter than they pull off their ſlippers and kiſs 
the pavement. They paſs their holidays in ſauntering 
about, ſitting under ſhady trees in ſummer, and under 
their walls in winter, They ſeem to imagine that re- 
ligion conſiſts in repeating their long ſervices, and in the 
ſtrict obſervance of their numerous faſts. They uſe the 
liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; but 
the firſt, being ſhorteſt, is ofteneſt read. However, both 
the prieſts and people are extremely ignorant with reſpect 
to the doctrines of their religion; the former perform the 
ſervice in the Coptic language, which they generally 
underſtand very imperfectly, but they have books of their 
liturgy with an Arabic interpretation. 

The Coptis are faid to faſt ſeven months in the year. 
The children are eſpouſed at ſeven or eight years of age, 
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and white cotton ſheet. This the Chriſtians in the 


and conſummate at eleven or twelve ; and a little before 
that time they are circumciſed. They eaſily procure di- 
vorces on account of adultery, long ſickneſs, or diſagree. 
ment; and, at their deſire, the patriarch, or biſho 
gives them leave to marry again: but, if this be refuſed 
they go to the cady, who will do it readily, and this is 
practiſed by the Chriſtians all over Turky. 

At baptiſm the child is plunged three times into the 
water, and then the prieſt dips the end of his finger into 
the conſecrated wine, and puts it into the child's mouth ; 
but if the child happens to be ſick, inſtead of being im. 
merſed in water, it is laid on a cloth near the font, and 
the pricſt, dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all over 
him ; but if the infant be too ill to be brought to church, 
they then only anoint him, which they ſay is good bap- 
tiſm. | 

They adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds on Sun- 
days, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, on all their numerous 
holidays, and every day in Lent ; and when the prieſt, 
in reading the ſervice, mentions Peter's cutting off the 
ear of the high prieſt's ſervant, the people cry out, Well 
done Peter. They abſtain from ſwine's fleſh, from blood, 
and things ſtrangled ; pray for the dead, and proſtrate 
themſelves before pictures; but have no images, except 
a crucifix. They adminiſter extreme unction, and at 
the ſame time give, abſolution, anointing all the people 
preſent, that the erf pirit may not enter into them. 

Though the religion of the Coptis in many reſpects 
reſembles that of the Greeks, they bear an implacable 
hatred to them, and have generally as little regard for 
the Europeans, which proceeds in a great meaſure from 
the endeavours of thoſe of the Romiſh church to make 
converts of them; for they ſeldom diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe of different religions, but include all under the 
name of Franks. | 

The Jews are very numerous in Egypt, and, as in times 
of paganiſm, they were afraid of drinking wine offered to 
idols; they {till have here all they drink made by their 
own people, ſealed up and ſent to them. This cuſtom 
they obſerve throughout all the Eaſt. There is a parti- 
cular ſect among them who live by themſelves, and have 
a ſeparate ſynagogue : theſe are the ancient Eſſenes, who 
are now called Charaims. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
their regard to the five books of Moſes, which they 
ſtrictly obſerve according to the letter, without receiving 
any written traditions. 

The Turks in Egypt are deeply tinctured with the 
doctrine of predeſtination, which not only inſpires them 
with courage, but makes them diſcover great magnani- 
mity, when thrown from the height of power into a ſtate 
of poverty and diſtreſs, ſaying, It is the will of God. 
They indeed bchave better in adverſity than in proſpe- 
rity : for though perſons in high rank aſſume a becoming 
gravity, and confer favours in a very graceful manner, 
they are greedy of money ; for nothing is to be done 
with them without a bribe ; and they are apt to fancy that 
the greateſt villainies are expiated as ſoon as they have 
waſhed their hands and feet, which is their preparation 
tor prayer. Religion is faſhionable among them ; they 
pray in the moſt public places, and when on a viſit will 
call for water to waſh, and then perform their devotions; 
and yet their words generally paſs for nothing, either in 
their promiſes or profeſſions of friendſhip. Opium isleſs 
uſed by them than formerly. The Arabs ſeldom drink 
wine or ſtrong liquors, and the common people pound 
leaves of green hemp, make them up into a pill, and 
ſwallow it, in order to render them cheerful. They have 
a high opinion of the magic art, and think there is a great 
virtue in charms and taliſmans. 192 

Though the pooreſt Mahometan thinks himſelf ſupe- 
rior to the richeſt Chriſtian, yet the Arabs and people of 
the country behave with great civility, and ſitting about 
the ſtranger grow troubleſome, by being too curious and 
inquiſitive, The Turks likewiſe behave with great civi- 
lity, either to obtain preſents, or to diſcover your deſigns, 
in which they are very artful. They treat their ſupe- 
riors with the utmoſt decorum and the higheſt reſpect, 
and one of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup to ano- 
ther who is ſtill greater, 

The way of ſaluting, as they paſs, is by ſtretching out 
the right hand, bringing it to the breaſt, and a little 

inclining 
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inclining to the head. The extraordinary ſalute is kiſſing 

the hand, and putting it to the head. When they viſit | 
a ſuperior they kiſs his hand; but if he be greatly their 

ſuperior, they kiſs the hem of his garment. When they 

take any thing from a ſuperior, or that is ſent by a ſupe- 

rior, they kiſs it, and put it to their foreheads; and when 

they promiſe to ſerve or protect you, they put their hand 

to their turban. 1 

The entertainments of the Turks and Arabs have been 
mentioned in treating of Turky in Aſia and of Arabia, 
and we ſhall only add here, that an Arab prince will fre- 
quently dine in the ſtreet before his door, and calling to 
all that paſs, and even to the beggars, invite them to fit 
down by crying in their manner, ** In the name of God.” 
Upon this the pooreſt wretch ſits down and dines with 
his prince; and, when he has done, retires without cere- 
mony, ſaying, * God be praiſed.” 

The Mahometans have a moſt extraordinary venera- 
tion for idiots, whom they ſuppoſe to be actuated by a 
divine ſpirit, and conſider as a kind of ſaints, Hence, 
they receive all poſſible marks of reipect, and are received 
into every houſe and at every table. Though naked, 
they are every where careſſed as ſaints of a ſuperior or- 
der, the people flock about thein with an air of reve- 
rence, and in the public ſtreets the women kneel before 
them, and, as among the Gentoos of India, kiſs what 
other people conceal, as the molt effectuil means of be- 
ing rendered fruitful. All theſe circumllances are men- 
tioned by authors of the greateſt reputation, They have 
a large moſque at Cairo, with buildings adjoining to it, 
and great revenues for their ſupport. As theſe are re. 
commended by their want of reaſon, ſo are the derviſes by 
their want of money; for every Turk eſteems poverty as 
a great degree of perfection in every one but himſelf, 

Both the Tn: ks and Egyptians are very frugal in their 
proviſions, for the latter ſeldom eat meat, and the tables 
of the great are of little expence, conſidering the number 
of their attendants, in which they are very xtravarant ; 

for it is not uncommon for them to have fifty or ſixty 
| flaves, and many other ſervants and attendants. The 
cloathing of the ſlaves is, however, very expenſive, as 
are alſo their horſes, it being common for them to have 
from fifty to two hundred. 

People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, 
and go to the moſque, then to the coffee-houſe, aud very 
late to their ſhops, whic!: ey ſhut up by four in the 
afternoon, and people of rank ſpend inoſt part of the 
day in paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſ- 
days, and Thurſdays, they attend the baſha's divan, or 
court, for theſe are the days of buſineſs ; and on Fridays 
they generally go co the moſque. On other days they go 
to the meidans, or public places out of town, where they 
ſee their ſlaves ride, hoot, or throw the dart; and in the 
mean time regale themſelves wich coffee and a pipe. 
They are perpetually in company when they are not in 
the women's apartment, as they are from twelve at noon 
till four, and from ſupper-time till next morning, when 
no body is ſo rude as to diſturb them. | | 
They have public bagnios for men and women, and 
perſons of diſtinction have them in their houſes. None 
beſides people of the middle rank reſort to the coffee- 
houſes. Some of them have muſic at certain hours of the 
day, and in others a man tells ſome hiſtory, or an Arabian 
tale, with a very good grace. Tradeſmen often ſend ro 

have their proviſions brought hither, and thoſe who 
have nothing to do ſpend whole days in theſe houſes, 


TEC T. IV: 
Of the Revolutions in E 2ypt, aud its preſent Government. 


HE Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other 
of the eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a 

Jace of kings, the firſt of whom reigned many thouſand 
years before the flood. However, it is generally agreed, 
that the princes of the line of the Pharaohs ſat on the 
throne, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. 
king of Perſia, conquered Egypt five hundred and twenty- 
five years before the birth of Chriſt : and that in the 
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raiſed, which cannot now be viewed without aſtoniſh- 
ment. After the death of Cambyſes, Egypt continued 
under the Perſian government. At length Alexander the 
Great having conquered the Perſian dominions, it became 
ſubject to that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated 
city of Alexandria. | * 

He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, three 
hundred and twenty-five years before the birth of Chriſt, 
who again rendered it an independent kingdom. Ptolemy 


ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes; and 
the ſame prince cauſed that tranſlation of the Scriptures 
to be made, which is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Septuagint. His ſucceſſors ever after retained the name 
of Ptolemies, and in that line it continued between two 
and three hundred years, till Cleopatra, the wife and 
ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſus, the laſt king, aſcended the 
throne, in whole reign Egypt became a Roman province, 
and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond 
caliph of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the 
Romans, after it had been in their hands ſeven hundred 
ears. 

F The caliphs of Babylon were the ſovereigns of Egypt, 
till about the year eight hundred and ſeventy, when the 
Egyptians (et up a caliph of their own, called the caliph 
of Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were 
ſubject; but the governors of the provinces, under the 
caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil 
power out of the hands of their caliphs, who had hither 
to enjoyed an abſolute power in affairs of religion and 
government, and left them only the ſhadow of ſove- 
reiguty. | 

In ſhort, abont the year i160 Aſſareddin, general of 
Norradin, the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 
kingdom of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by hls fon, the 
funous Saladin, who alſo reduced the kingdoms of Da- 
maſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine under his dominion, 
and about the year 1190 took Jeruſalem from the Chriſ- 
tiauns This prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, 


ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or purchaſed of the Tar- 
tars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalukes. The 


when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, and gave the 
crown to one of their own officers, named Turquemenius. 
This was the firſt king of the race of the Mamalukes, who 
engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria 
and Paleſtine, till ſultan Araphus drove them entirely out 
of the Holy Land. At length Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, 
killed the ſultan, and conquered Egypt in 1515 ; and the 
Turks have had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

With reſpect to the government of Egypt, ever ſince 
it has been ſubject to the Ottoman emperors they have 
governed that kingdom by a viceroy, ſtiled the baſha of 
Grand Cairo; but as Egypt is ſubdivided into ſeveral 
inferior governments, theſe governors are neither ſent 
from Conſtantinople, nor appointed by the viceroy ; but 
are natives of Egypt, and appear to be veſted with ſove- 
reign power in their ſeveral diſtricts. They have the 
command of the militia of the ſeveral provinces, and many 
of them are of the race of the Mamalukes. The autho- 
rity of the baſha is very much limited by thoſe beys, or 
governors, who are his grand council, and without 
whoſe concurrence he can tianſact nothing of conſe- 
quence, Thus the Egyptians live under a kind of limited 
monarchy. All the lands in Egypt are indeed held of the 
Grand Seignior, and till pay him both an annual rent 
and a fine upon every deſcent; but they, however, de- 
ſcend from father to ſon. Hence the baſha, in order to 
ſupport his authority, finds himſelf under the neceſſity of 
courting ſome of the leading beys, and frequently foments 
diviſions among them, leit they ſhould unite to the pre- 
judice of himſelf or the grand ſeignior his maſter. 

The baſha has his guards, or bodies of ſpahis and 
janizaries, like the grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople ; 
but as many of theſe have eſtates in the country, which 
is under the abſolute power of the beys, the baſha, if he 
happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, cannot de- 
pend on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to be 


reign of thoſe princes thoſe wonderful ſtructures were 
26 


perpetually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, upon 
theſe occaſions, the baſha does not fail to take that fide 
= which 


Philadelphus, his fon, collected the Alexandrian library; 


which, like the preſent janizaries, was compoſed of the 


poſterity of Saladin ſat on the throne till the year 1242, 
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which is moit likely ro promote his own intereſt. Dr. 
Pococke obſerves, that neither the baſha nor any of the 
beys ſcruple taking off their enemies by poiſon or the 
dagger, of which he gives the following inſtance : A 
baſha, knowing that the bey whom he would willingly 
diſpatch was jealous of his deſigns, ordered his ſervants, 
when he came to viſit him, to pour his own coffee and 
that of the bey's out of the ſame pot. The bey, ſecing 
this, concluded that it could not be poiſoned, and drank 
it off; but the ſlave, on his giving the coffee to the baſha, 
made a falſe ſtep, as he was ordered, and ſpilt it on the 
floor; upon which the bey too late perceived the baſha's 
treachery, 

The revenues. which the grand ſcignior receives from 
Egypt ariſe from the annual rents, cultoms, and a poll- 
tax on Chriſtians and Jews. "The rents of the villages are 
fixed, and this is the treaſure which is annually ſent to 
Conſtantinople, and amounts in the whole to ſix thouſand 
purſes, each purſe being eighty pounds ſterling. This 
is a very eaſy rent, and when the Nile does not riſe ſix- 
teen Cubits, even this is not paid, 


S ECT: . 
A Deſcriftion of the Cities of Alexandria and Roſetto. 


N deſcribing the cities of Egypt, we ſhall begin with 
Alexandria, which was ſo called from Alexander the 
Great, who, after his return from conſuiting the oracle 
of jupiter Ammon, built a city in the place where Ra- 
cotis ſtood, three hundred years betore the birth of Chriſt. 
This city is called by the Tu: ks Scanderia, as among 
them Alexander is called Scander. It was once an opu 
lent and elegant city, ſeated near the moſt weſterly branch 
of the Nile, where the fea forms a molt ſpacious haven re- 
ſembling a creſcent, in thirty-three degrees eleven minutes 
north latitude, and in thirty degrees thirty-nine minutes 
eaſt longitude from London. | 
The port of Alexandria was formed by the iſle of 
Pharos, which extended acroſs the mouth of the bay, 
and towards the weſt end was joined to the continent by 
a cauſeway and two bridges, ninety paces in length. On 
a rock encompalled by the ſea at the eaſt end of the iſland 
was the ancient Pharos, or light houſe, ſo famous in an- 
tiquity, that it was eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 


of the world; and on the place where it ſtood is a caſtle 


called Pharillon. Nothing can be more beautiful, ſays 
the ingenious Mr. Norden, than to view from hence the 
mixture of antique and modern monuments in this city. 
On paſſing the ſmalleſt caſtle, called the Little Pharillon, 
you ſce a row of great towers joined together by the ruins 
of a thick wall. A ſingle obelifk is of a ſufficient height 
to make itſelf remarked where the wall has fallen down 
On turning a little farther you perceive the rowers appcar 
again, but only in a diſtant view. New Alexandria at- 
terwards makes a figure with its minorets, and at a di- 
ſtance riſes Pompey's column, a moſt majeſtic monu- 
ment; and the view is terminated by hills, towers, and 
a large ſquare building, that ſerves for a magazine of 
powder, 

The outer walls round the old city are beautifully built 
of hewn-ſtone, ſtrengthened by ſemi-circular towers 
twenty feet in diameter, and about a hundred and thirty 
feet diſtant from each ogher. At each of them are ſteps 
to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the top 
ot the walls a walk built on arches, The inner walls of 
the old city, which appear to be built in the middle ages, 
are much ſtronger and higher than the others, and are 
defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the buildings belonging to it, took 
up a fourth part of the city, and within was the muſeum, 
or academy, and a burial-place of the kings, where the 
body of Alexander was depoſited in a gold coffin ; but 
that being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs, and 
was probably in that condition when Auguſtus, taking 
a view of the corpſe, ſcattered flowers over it, and adurn- 
ed it with a golden crown. 

The ſtreet, which extended the whole length of the 
city, is faid to have been a hundred feet wide, aud had 


undoubtedly many magnificent buildings, as appears {rum 
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the granite columns ſtill remaining in- ſeveral places, 
Among theſe was the Gymnaſtum, or public ſchools, to 
which were porticos that extended above half a quarter 
of a mile. Theſe may have been whete there are great 
ruins to the welt of that ſtreet, and ſome large columns 
of red granite ſtill ſtanding. In this magnificent ſtrect 
was alſo probably the Forum, or court of juſtice, which 
was perhaps erected where ſome pillars remain nearer the 
ca. | 

The moft extraordinary remains of the ancient city are 
the ciſterns built under the houſes for receiving the water 
of the Nile, as they do at preſent. The canal of Cang. 
pus comes to the walls near Pompey's pillar, and has a 
paſſage under him. but the water is not only conveyed 
to the ciſterns from the canal on its entering the city, but 
from ſeveral diſtant parts of the caval, by paſſages under 
ground, to the higher parts of Alexandria, 

The materials ot the old city have been carried away to 
build the new, ſo that there are only a few houſes, fore 
moſques, and three convents within the old walls. Among 
theſe is a moſque, called The moſque of a thouſand an! 
one pillars. Dr. Pococke obſerved that it has four 1945 
of pillars to the ſouth and welt, and one row on the 
other ſides. This, it is faid, was a church dedicated to 
St. Mark, at which the patriarch refided, it being near 
the gate without Which the Evanpelift is {uid to hue 
ſuffered martyrdom. *I here is another preat moſque, 
named St. Athanaſius, which was alſo duubtleſs a C:ril. 
tian church. "The Greeks, Latin, and Coptics have each a 
monaſtery in the old city; but ſome poor Atabs Peli, 
always chcamped within the walls, it is dangerous buys 
abroad after lun fer. All over the city are hragnients of 
columns of beautiful marble, the remains of its ancicit 
grandeur and magnificence. Among the reſt an Obe— 
lic, formed of one ſingle picce of granite, riſcs fixty- 
threc fect high; but tuo of its four faces are ſo dis- 
gured by time, that the hieroglyphics with which they 
were ancicntly covered can ſcarcely be ſcen. This is 
till called the Obeliſk of Cleopatra. Another lies ncar 
it broken. 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth of the wal!s 
ſtands Pompey's Pillar on a ſmall eminence. As this is 
not mentioned by Strabo, it was probably erected atter 
his time, and perhaps in honour of Titus or Adrian, 
Near it are ſome fragments of granite columns four feet 
in diameter; and it appears that ſome magnificent build- 
ing was erected there, and that this noble pillar was 
placed in the area before it. Indeed ſome Arabian hiſto- 
rians ſay, that here was the palace of Julius Cæſar. This 
pillar is of granite, and, beſides the foundation, conſiſts of 
only three ſtones: the capital is ſuppoſed to be eight or 
nine feet deep, and is of the Corinthian order, the leat 
appcaring to be the plain laurel or bay-leaf, and a hole 
being on the top, it has been thought that a ſtatue was 
erected upon it: the ſhaft, including the upper torus of 
the bale, is of one piece of granite marble, -ighty-cight 
feet nine inches high, and nine feet in diamcter : the 
pedeſtal, with part of the baſe, which are of a grcyilh 
ſtone reſembling flint, are twelve feet and a half high, an. 
the ſoundation, which confiſts of two tier of ſtones, 1 
flour feet nine inches; ſo that the whole height amount 
to a hundred and fourteen feet, 

About three leagues from Alexandria are the ruins cot 
an ancient temple in the water, with bruken flatucs of 
ſphynxes, and pieces of columns of yellow marble ; a. 
near it are the remains of other buildings, part of Which 
appear to have been a grand portico, from there bein 
many pieces of columns of grey and red granite, au 
from the order in which they lie, they ſeem to have b. 
longed to a round temp!e. Moſt of them are fluted, aud 
three: feet three inches in diameter. 

7 heſc ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in which i* 1 
little Hand joined to the continent by a chain ot rocas; 
and on the ſhore of this buy are cavities in the rocks, 
nied as agreeable retreats, where people may enjoy ts 
cou air, and, without being (gen, ſee every thing tha 
palles in the port. The natural prottos in theſe roc. 
gave the ancients the opportunity of forming them, by 1: 
aſliſtance of the chiſſel, into places of pleature, Fan's 
apartments are thus forme, and benches are cut tor 
eats, where you may be ſecured from the wet, oi bat 
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jn a part of the grottos, which are entered by rhe ſca; 
and on the outſide were formed little harbours, ſheltered 
{rom all the winds. Oppoſite the point of the peninlula 
that forms the port is a cavern, generally terme:l a tem- 
pic. The ouly entrance is a little opening through 
which you pals, lighted by flambeaus, and ſtooping for 
twenty paces, when you enter a pretty large 1quaie 
hall. The ceiling is ſmooth, but the bottom and tides 
are covered with ſand, and with the excrements of the 
bats and other animals that harbour there. A paſſage leads 


from hence into a round cavern, the top of which is 


cut in the form of an arch. Here four gates are oppolite 
to each other, cach adorned with an architrave, a cor- 
nice, and a pediment, with a creſcent on the top. One 
of thele gates ſerves for an entrance; the others form 
each a niche, that only contains a kind of chelt, ſaved 
out of the rock in hollowing it, and large enough to 
contain a dead body, Thus it appears, that what is in 
that country eſteemed a temple was probably the tomb of 
ſome great man, or perhaps of a ſovereign prince. A 
gallery, which continues beyond this ſuppoſed tempic, 
ſeems to , that farther on there are orher fiructures 
of the ſame kind, 

With rcipect to New Alexandria, Mr. Norden ob- 
ſerves, that it may be jullly ſaid ro be a poor orphan, 
u ho had no other inheritance but the venerable name of 
is father. Ihe great extent of the ancient city is i the 
new contracted to a ſmall neck of land, which divides 
the two ports. he mott ſuperb temples are converted 
into plain moſqucs; the muſt mapnihcent palaces into 
houſes of bad ſtructure; an opulent and numerous people 
have given way to a few forcign traders, aud to a mul- 
titude of wretches, who arc the {laves of thoſe on whom 
they depend This place, once celebrated for its com: 
merce, is no longer any thing more than a place of em- 
barking : it is not a phoenix that revives from its own 
aſhes; but a reptile ſprung tom the duſt and corruption 
with which the Koran hath infected the whole country: 
et, notwith{tanJing the meanneſs of the buildings in 
general, in ſeveral honles built round courts on porticos, 
they have placed a great variety of columns, moſtly of 
granite, With which the ancient city was adorned. 

The great occaſion of the decay of this city was the 
diſcovery of the new way to the Eaſt Indies, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope; for till then it was one of the 
principal marts, to which the ſpices and valuable com- 
maoditics of the Eaſt were brought, and from thence diſ- 
perſed into all the countries of Europe. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Jews, Turks, Coptics, 
Greeks, and Armenian Chriſtians, and a few European 
merchants, the principal of which are the French and 
Englith ; the former, it is ſaid, flatter themſelves with 
being treated with more reſpect, but the latter have, 
perhaps, a better trade, The French maintain a conſul 
dependent on the conſul of Grand Cairo, and enjoy con- 
liderable trade. The Engliſh have allo a conſul, and 
every year there arrives a good number of Engliſh velſcls 
at Alexandria; but they are not always laden on the 
account of this nation. "The Jews, and even the Turks, 
alten froipht them, and carry on a conſiderable trade on 
board theſe vellels. 

Roſctto, called by the Egyptians Raſchid, is ſituated 


tony five anies to the north-weſt of Alexandria in 


Tthirty-o16 degrees five minutes north latitude, and in 
thiny.one degrees ten minutes calt longitude from Lon- 
don, aud ftands on the welt fide of the branch of the 
Nite, arciently called Bolbetinum, about four miles from 
its euch. It is cltcemed one of the pleaſanteit places 
in Kaypt, an d. being refreſhed by the winds that blow 
Mom the ea, is extremely healthy. It is near ewo miles 
in length, but only conſiſts of two or three long ſtrects; 
however, the buildings are ſtitely, and the houſes com- 
moins. It is detended by two caſtles, one upon each 
sie of the branch of the Nile, by which merchandize 
is brought hither from Cairo. The fine country of 
Dita n the other fide of the Nile, and two beautitul 
ius a little below the town, afford a delightful pro- 
pet; and to the Muth the country is agreeably unproved 
by pleaſint gardens of citrons, oranges, lemons, and 
almolt all kinds of fruit, and is variegated by groves of 
P4im-rrees, ſmall lakes, aud liclds of rice. 
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The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſtriped aad coarſe linen.z but the principal buſineſs of 
the place is the carriage of goods between this town and 
Cairo; for all European merchandizes are brought from 
Alexandria hither by ſea, and ſent from thence in other 
boats to Cairo; and alto thoſe brought down the Nile 
trom Cairo are here put into large boats to be ſent to 
Alexandria, Hence the Europeans have their vice-con- 
ſuls and factors in this place to tranſact their buſineſs, and 
letters are regularly brought from Alexandria to be ſent 
by the boats from Cairo: however, thoſe of great conſe- 
quence, that require diſpatch, are ſent acroſs the deſart, 


which lies betwixt Alexandria and Roſetto, by foot- 
melſengers. 


8 E S 2 VI. 
4 Deſcription of Grand Cairo. Of the Ceremonies cbſerved at 
opening the Canal; the Egyptian Manner of hatching 


Chickens in Ovens ; the Inhabitants and their Trade. 


HE city of Grand Cairo is ſituated about à mile 
from the callern bauk of the river Nile, and ex- 


| tends caſtward near two miles to the neighbouring moun- 


tain, It (ſtands in Middle Egypt in thirty degrees fifreen 
minutes north latitude, and in thirty-two degrees twelve 
minutes caft longitude from London. It is about ſeven 
miles in compaſs, and. was much larger before the diſco- 
very of the Eaſt Indies by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, it being then the centre of trade, all the ſpices of 
the eaſt being brought to this city, and from thence ſent 
to Europe. Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts of Old and 
New Cairo, which are a mile diſtant from each other. 

Old Cairo is now reduced to a ſmall compaſs, it not 
being more than two miles round ; this is the port for the 
boats that come from Upper Egypt, and ſome of the beys 
and European merchants have houſes there, to which 
they retire at the riſing of the Nile. The Jews have a 
{ynagogue, ſaid to have been built in its preſent form ſix- 
teen hundred years ago, and it nearly reſembles our 
churches. They pretend that Jeremiah the prophet was 
on the very ſpot where they uſually read the law, and 
that they have a manuſcript of the Bible written by Ezra, 
which they eſteem ſo ſacred, that none are allowed to 
touch it, and it is kept in a niche in the wall about ten 
feet high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps 
kept continually burning. | 

The Coptics have twelve churches and a convent, and 
pretend that the holy family were in a cave in the church 
dedicated to St. Sergius. Theſe churches are commonly 
adorned with columns in the front; they have two iſles 
with galleries over them ſupported by pillars, and the 
part for the altar is ſeparated by a partition, that in ſome 
of them is finely ornamented with carving and inlaid work 
of tortoiſe-ſhell and ivory. The Romans have an hoſ- 
pital belonging to the fathers of the Holy Land. 

There are alſo here about half a dozen moſques, among 
which one named Amarah is {aid to have been a church, 
and is remarkable for having near four hundred columns, 
which, with their capitals, ſcem to have been collected 
trom ſeveral ancient buildings. 

In Old Cairo are what are uſually called Joſeph's gra- 
naries; theſe are ſquare courts encompaſſed by walls 
about fifteen fect high, built chietly with brick, and 
ſtrengthened by ſemicircular buttrefles. The houſes are 
filled with corn, and room only left to enter at the door. 
The grain is covered with mats, and the door faſtened 
only with wooden locks ; but the inſpectors of the gra- 
naries, putting a handful of clay on the locks, fix their 
ſeal to it. Here is depoſited the corn paid as a tax to 
the grand ſeignior, which is brought from Upper Egypt, 
and diſtributed among the ſoldiers as a part of their pay. 
This granary, notwithſtanding its name, is not very an— 
cient, for it ſeems to have been built during the time of 
the Saracens. At the north end of the city is a plain 
building for raiſing the water of the Nile to an aqueduct, 
The ſtructure is an hexagon, each ſide ot which is be- 
tween eighty and ninety feet in length, and about as many 
in height. The water flows into a refervoir below, 
and is drawn up by five oxen, which turn fo many Per- 
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an wheels, that empty the water into the aqueduct. to be opened to let the water into the canal. Here the 
Theſe wheels are turned at the top of the building, to] mob were waiting in crowds, and there being two paſte. 


which is an aſcent on the outſide for the oxen to go up. 
Both this edifice and the aqueduct are built with free- 


| None, in order to convey water to the caſtle. The aque- 


duct is ſupported by about two hundred and eighty- nine 
arches and piers of different dimenſions, the former being 
only from ten to fifteen feet wide. Theſe arches are low 
towards the caſtle-hill, where the water runs into a re- 
ſervoir, whence it is raiſed up to the caſtle by ſeveral 
wheels one over another, 

Oppolite to Old Cairo is a pleaſant iſland named Roida, 
ſituated in the midſt of the Nile, and extending near a 
mile in length. Towards the north end is a village of the 
ſame name, and at the ſouth end is the Mikias, or houſe 
in which is the famous pillar for meaſuring the riſe 


*.; 
Nile. This is fixed in a deep baſon, the bottoM of 


which is on a level with the bed of the river, and the wa- 


board towers filled with fireworks, theſe were let off as 
the baſha paſſed; in the mean time the peope broke down 
the bank to give the water a paſſage into the canal, and 
boat-loads of ſweetmeats were thrown into the river, for 
which they jumped in and ſerambled. The viceroy 
moved forward to his palace in the iſland of Roida, op- 
poſite to Cairo; and bonfires, illuminations, and fire. 
works were continued for three nights ſuceeſſively. There 
were particularly two vaſt machines repreſenting a man 
and woman of gigantic ſtature placed oa the river before 


the baſha's palace, which took up no leſs than two thou- 


ſand lamps to illuminate them ; beſides all the gallies, 
barges, and other veilels were hung full of lamps, and in 
them the muſic played, and fireworks, with great and 
{mall guns, were continually let off. 


the view of the water is intercepted ; but when it is dry, 


But the ceremonies are more uſually performed by land, 
ter paſſes through it. The pillar, which is placed under | when the baſha, attended by his guards, proceeds on 
a dome ſupported by Corinthian columns, is divided into| horſeback along the canal, and coming to the end of it, 
meaſures for obſerving the riſe of the waters, and is difinounts, ſtrikes the bank, takes boris 


| | | , and riding back, 
crowned with a Corinthian capital, and from the court leaves ſeveral perſons to break it down, while great 


that leads to the houſe is a deſcent to the Nile by ſteps, | crowds follow him, ſinging and ſtriking each other with 
on which the common people believe that Moles was | cudgels. The water at length flows in, accompanied by 
found alter his being expoſed on the bank of the river. | a number of men and boys ſwimming. Fireworks are 
A canal cut from the Nile runs through the city of played off, and all the while the canal is filling, it is co- 
New Cairo, but is only to be ſeen from the back of the | vered with boats filled with young men, ſinging and play- 
houſes built on its banks, and though ſeveral bridges are ing on muſical inftruments, to expreſs their Joy for the 
erected over it, yet houſes being built on each ſide of them, | fertility protiuced hy this river. 
The frects of New Cairo, as in all other Turkiſh 
it appears like a fireet, the common people paſſing along cities, are very narrow, an! the wideſt extends the whole 
it. However, from the time when it begins to dry, the length of the place; but in Europe it would only be con- 
ſmell of the mud and {t:2;nated water is very offenſive. | {idered 2s a Janc, and the others are ſo narrow, that the 
If wi form an idea of ſeveral ſquares or places about people frequently fpread a light ſtuff acroſs the houſes, 
the city from a quarter to three quarters of a mile in com- from one five to the other, to defend them from the ſun, 
paſs, contrived 19 as to receive and retain the water of ; Moſt of the lireets, or at leaſt each end of every ward, 
the Nile conveyed to them by the canal, as the river js thut up as ſoon as it grows dark with gates, guarded by 
riſes, we ſhall bave a pretty juſt notion of the ſeveral! two or three janizaries, ſo that no idle people can lurk 
lakes that are about the city during great part of the about them without being diſcovered. Several ſtreets only 
year, when nothing can be imagined more beautiful; | conſiſt of Mops, without any houſes, and are alſo locked 


for they are ſurrounded by the belt houſes in the city, | 


and in the ſummer, when the Nile is high, are covered 
with fine boats and barges belonging to perſons of di- 
ſtinction, who ſpend the evenings with their ladies on 


the water, where concerts of muſic are never wanting, 


and ſometimes fireworks are added. All the houſes round 


are in a manner illuminated, and the windows filled with 


ſpectators. This pleaſing ſcene is, however, entirely va- 
niſhed when the waters are gone off, and nothing but 
mud appears. Yet this is ſoon ſucceeded by the agree- 
able view of green corn, and afterwards of harveſt in the 
midſt of a great city, and in the very places where the 
boats were failing but a few months before.. 

Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved at Cairo 
are the ceremonies practiſed at opening the canal. When 
the Nile begins to riſe, they caſt up a bank of earth acroſs 
the end of the canal near the river, and about the middle 
of Auguſt, when the water is riſen to a proper height, it 
is broke down with great rejoicings. Mr. Thevenot, 
who gives the moſt particular account of theſe ceremo- 
nies, went to Boulac, the port of all the boats that come 
up the river, and which fome reckon a part of Grand 
Cairo, to ſee the preparations, when he obſerved ſeveral 
gallies lying in the river, in the ſterns of which were 
noble rooms, ſome of which were twelve or fourteen 
paces ſquare, and ſurrounded with rails and balluſtere 
gilt and painted, and the floors covered with rich carpets 
and cuſhions. About ſeven in the morning the baſha ar- 
rived in great ſtate; as he paſſed a ſheep was killed in 
ſeveral places, and three or four more on the bank of 
the river, All the beys and great men of Cairo accom- 
panied the baſha in his galley, and having failed as high 
as Old Cairo, he was ſaluted by the guns of the other 
veſſels, which followed in order. The fails of the ba- 
ſha's galley were of ſeveral colours, and worked with 
large red roſes, and the flags and ſtreamers in this and 
the other gallies made a very pretty appearance on the 
water : the trumpets and other muſic played as they 
paſſed, while the guns fired, an“ the people ſhouted, to 
expreſs their great joy. In this manner they moved gently 
along, till they came to the place where the bank was 


up at night, when the tradeſmen return home ; and the 
ſhops of the ſame trade are generally together. 

The houſes, like thoſe of Turky, have very little 
beauty on the outſide, being built below of ſtone, and 
above a ſort of cage-work, ſometimes filled up with 
unburnt brick, and few or no windows on the outſide. 
Within they, however, appear with fufficient magnifi- 
cence. Dr. Pococke viſited the houſe of the bey, where 
he entered a ficd ſaloon, with a lobby before it. The 
grand room, he ſays, is an oblong ſquare, with an octa- 
gon marble pillar in the middle, inlaid on two ſides 
about eight feet high with pannels of grey marble, each 
bordered with Moſaic work. The ſopha extends all 
round the room, and has rich velvet cuſhions, and the 
floor is covered with fine carpets. 

Here is an ancient palace built by the ſeventh king of 
Egypt, of the race of the Mamalukes, who lived about 
the year 1279. . The entrance to the grand apartment is 
by a fine door ſomewhat in the Gothic taſte. In this 
room is a noble ſaloon in the form of a Greek croſs, with 
a cupola in the middle, and it is wainſcotted, or rather 
iclaid, ten feet high, in a very expenſive manner. Round 
the top, about two feet deep, are Arabic inſcriptions ; 
then for two feet more it is covered with mother of pearl, 
and different kinds of fine marble, in the form of ſmall 
arches. Below this the wall is covered with pannels, 
ſome of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, and others of 
mother of pearl ; while all the pannels are ſurrounded 
with a border of Moſaic work, in mother of pearl aud 
azure. 

This city contains ſeveral magnificent moſques, par- 
ticularly one on the north-eaſt of the town called Kub- 
beel-Azab, which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and has a ver 7 
beautiful dome raiſed on a baſe of ſixteen ſides, in each 
of which is a window. It is caſed round with all 
the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, among which are 
ſeveral fine {labs of red and green porphyry. Theſe are 
all placed in punnels finely carved and gilt, and above 
is a ſort of frize covered with ſentences cut in large gilt 
characters, called the Couphe, in which they here anciently 


| wrote the Arabic tongue. The walls above have Arabic 


inſcrip tions 
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inſcriptions in letters of gold, and the whole cupola is 
\inted and gilt in the moſt ſplendid manner, All over 
the moſque are hung glaſs lamps and oſtriches eggs. Ad- 
joining to this edifice are apartments built for the prieſts, 
and ſome very fine ones for the perſons of rank who 
ſometimes chooſe to reſide here. : 

But a moſque at the foot of the caſtle-hill exceeds all 

the reſt, both in the ſolidity of the building and in its 
* orandeur and magnificence, which ſtrike the beholder in 
a ſurpriſing manner. Ir is very lofty, and erected in the 
form of an oblong-ſquare, crowned with a cornice all 
round that projects a great way, and is adorned after the 
Turkiſh manner, with a kind of groteſque carving. The 
entrance is inlaid with ſeveral kinds of marble, carved at 
the top. The aſcent to it was by ſeveral ſteps, but theſe 
have been broken down, and the door walled up, becauſe 
the rebels have often taken ſhelter there when there have 
becn public inſurreétions. 

The caſtle Cairo is ſaid to have been built by Saladin. 
It is ſeated on a rocky hill, and is walled round; but, 
though it is of very difficult acceſs, it-is ſo commanded 
by a hill to the eaſt, as to be of no ſtrength ſince the in- 
vention of cannon. At the weſt end are the remains of 
rery noble apartments, ſome of which are covered with 
domes, and adorned with pictures in Moſaic work; but 
theſe apartments are now only uſed for weaving, em- 
broidery, and preparing the hangings and coverings an- 
nually ſent to Mecca, | 

Above the caſtle is a higher ground, near a grand 
ſaloon called Joſeph's-hall, from which is a fine proſpect 
of the city, the pyramids, and all the neichbouring 
country. This was probably a terrace to the ſaloon, 
which is open on every ſide, except to the ſouth, and is 
adorned with large and beautiful columns of red granite, 
ſome of which have capitals of the Corinthian order; ſome 
are only marked out in lines like leaves, and many are 
only plain ſtones that have but little reſemblance of ca- 

itals. „ 
K In the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the 
common people think to be the priſon in which Joſeph 
was confined. 

About the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the 
ſouth ſide of which are the baſha's apartments, and the 
great divan, where the beys aſſemble three times a week 
under the kaia, or prime miniſter of the baſha ; and the 
latter ſometimes ſits in a room behind, that has a commu- 
nication by ſome lattice windows. A ſtranger may enter 
with the conſul's interpreter, and being afterwards con- 
ducted to the baſha's coffee-room, will be entertained by 
his ſervants with ſweetmeats and coffee. 

At a ſmall diſtance ſtands the mint, where they coin 
their gold and ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with 
filver. Theſe laſt are called medines, and are of the 
value of three farthings. | | 

There is a well in the caſtle much admired on ac- 
count of its great depth ; it is cut through the rock, and 
the water brought up by ſeveral Perſian wheels placed 
one over another, and turned by oxen. This is called 
Joſeph's-well, not from the patriarch of that name, but 
from a grand vizier, who about ſeven hundred years ago 
had the care of the work under Sultan Mahomet. This 
caſtle is, in ſhort, about a mile in circumference, and 
reſembles a little town ; but moſt part of it is now very 
ruinous, 

In the rock upon which the caſtle is built are grottos 
all up the ſide, in many ſtories ; but ſeveral of them are 
now inacceſſible, while there is a way to others by a 
narrow terrace. "Theſe are generally lofty rooms, eight 
or ten feet ſquare. On the top towards the brow of the 
hill are two rooms, with holes on the top to let in light, 
over which is a raiſed place to which the great often go 
to enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects in Egypt, it command- 
ing a view of Cairo and of all the country as far as the 
eye can reach. Over the ſouth cliff is a moſque, in 


Eovpr. 


which was interred the Sheik Duiſe, whoſe name is | 


given both to the hill and the moſque. The inſide of 


this ſtructure is painted all over with flowers on a red 
ground, 

Among the curioſities at Cairo we ought not to omit 
that of their manner of hatching of chickens, by putting 
the eggs in ovens, which are heated with fo temperate 
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a warmth, and fo well imitates the natural heat of the 


hen, that they produce living chickens, Theſe ovens 
are under ground, and the bottom covered with cotton, 
or flax, to lay the eggs upon. There are twelve of theſe 
ovens together, that is, ſix ot; a ſide, in two ſtories on each 
ſide the paſſage. They begin to heat them about the 
middle of February, with the hot aſhes of the dung of 
camels or oxen, which affords a ſmothering heat with- 
out any viſible fire. This they lay at the mouth and 
farther end of the oven, daily changing it and putting 


| in freſh dung for ten days, and then lay in the eggs, 


which ſometimes amount to eight thouſand in an oven. 
After eight or ten days they pick out the good from the 
bad, which they diſcover by holding them to a lamp, 
and then putting out the fire, lay one-half of the eggs in 
the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let them 
lie about ten days longer ; and then opening the ovens 
they find the chickens hatched. If it has happened to 
thunder, great numbers miſcarry ; and in common they 
often want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other way im- 
perfect. It is ſaid that the people of only one village 
are maſters of the art, and that at the proper time of 
the year they ſpread themſelves all over Egypt. Extra- 
ordinary as this method of hatching chickens may appear, 
it is practicable in other countries. The duke of Flo- 
rence {ent for ſome of the Coptis employed in thus pro- 
ducing chickens, who hatched them in Italy in the ſame 
manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned and inge- 
nious M. Reaumur, after many experiments, found it 
practicable in France, and has ſhewn the manner of doing 
it in a work on that ſubject, which has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh. | | 

Few arts in Egypt ate carried to any perfection higher 
up the Nile; and this, with the convenience of water- 
carriage, renders Cairo a place of great trade, and brings 
a prodigious concourſe of people to that city. 

As to the inhabitants of Cairo, moſt of them ſeem de- 

ſcended from the Mamalukes ; but there are alſo many 
Jews, ſome Greeks, and a few Armenians ; but there 
are no other Europeans ſettled in the city but the Eng- 
liſh, French, and ſome Italians from Leghorn and Ve- 
nice. And here it may be proper to obſerve, whenever 
any of the 4 die in any part of the Levant, where 
there is no Engliſh chaplain, they are interred with 
the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of that 
church. 
The European merchants, conſidering how much they 
are confined, live agreeably among themſelves. They 
are ſociable with thoſe of their own nation; and, as the 
country is ſo plentiful, they poſſeſs whatever is capable 
of making life paſs cheerfully, They ſpend the morn- 
ing in buſineſs, and often paſs the remainder of the day 
in the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo; and 
great part of their affairs being tranſacted by the Jews, 
they have a relaxation from buſineſs both on the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſabbath. When the Nile has overflowed 
its banks, and they have little buſineſs to do, they retire 
to their houſes at Old Cairo and Gize, which is ſituated 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, and there they paſs 
their time as agreeably as the circumſtances of the place 
will admit. 

The trade of Cairo chiefly conſiſts in the importation 
of broad-cloth, lead, and tin; and the exportation of flax, 
ſena, coffee, and ſeveral drugs, chiefly brought from Per- 
ſia. The natives likewiſe import raw-ſilk from Aſia, which 
they manufacture into ſattins and other filks, in imitation 
of thoſe of India. Sugar of the growth of this country 
is alſo made here; but it is neither cheap nor fine: fur- 
niture for horſes, and lattices for windows, of turned 
wood, braſs, and iron, are made in great perfection: and 
they alſo export fine matting made of dried ruſhes, which 


are not only ſent over the *Purkiſh empire, but to moſt 
parts of Europe. 


S EC T. VI. 
Of the Pyramids of Memphis and Soccot ra. 


"HE moſt extraordinary monuments near Cairo are 
the pyramids, which were formerly ranked among 


8 ſeren wonders of the world, and cannot now be 
4K viewed 
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viewed without admiration. Theſe are ſituated upon the 
{utic) rock, at the foot of the high mountains that accom- 
pany the Nile in its courſe, and ſcparate Egypt from a 
boa. Their architecture, both on the inſide and without, 
js extremely Citferent with reſpect to diſtribution, mate- 


rials, and oraudeur, Some of thele are open, others arc 


ruined, and moſt of them are incloled ; but all have vec 
injured by time. The immenſe quantity ot materials uſed 
in couſtructing them renders it im po, for them all to 
have been bnilt at the fame time, and thoſe that were lafl 
erected greatly eg d the fi ſt in magnificence and grate 
denr. They are the works, lays Mr. Norden, oi the re- 
moteſt antiquity, and even more carly than the times ot 
the molt antient hiſtorians whoſe writings have been trau 
mitted to us, the very epocha of their beginning being 
loſt at the time when the firſt Greek phicfophers tra- 
velled into Egypt. It is not icaprobabie, the above gen- 
tleman adds, that the invention of pyramids was owing 
to the ignoraunce of the people in having no other method 
of e ring a preat circumference, before the art of arch- 
ing and employing columus to ſupport a rout Were in, 
vented, It is indeed a mortitying conſideration, that the 
mot durable works in architecture have been owing to 
jonorance, Ahus the famous aqueducts of the antients, 
the remains of which are the wonder and admiration of 
tile preſent times, Were owing to their not knowing that 
water would riſe up nearly to the lame height as that from 
Which it falls. 

The common people are perſuaded that the pyramids, 
the valt palaces, and the temples, Whole remains ful the 
ſpectators with amazement, were built by piaats; and, 
ined, it has buen ſuppoled, that men ſome thouſand 
years 1G0 Were much larger than at pre'ent 3 but thele 
„binicus are fully conture4 by the height of the en- 
'rances of the caves from whence they have taken flones 
{or theſe purpoſcs, by the narrowneſs of the paſſages of 
the pyramids, and by the hcig!it of the doors of the moſt 
antient buildings. 

The principal pyr2mids being ſituated three or four 
leapues to the welt of Cairo, near the place where the city 
of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, they are common- 
ly called The pyramids of Memphis. They ſtand on a 
rocky plain, cighty feet perpendicular above the level of 
the ground overflowed by the Nile; and it appears that 
tizis rock, not being every-where level, has been ſmoothed 
by the chiflel. Ir is remarkable that this rock is almoſt 


covered by the flying land brought by the wind from the | 


aljacent mountains; and that in this ſand are a great 
number of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters petrified, which is 
the more ſurpriſing, as this plain of ſolid rock is never 
overtlowed by the Nile, which, beſides, has no ſhell-fiſh 
throcghour its whole courſe. Here are allo found the 
buautitul flint-ſtoves which, on account of the ſingularity 
ot their colours, are thought much more valuable than 
agate, and of which the people of Cairo make ſnut-boxes 
and handles tor knives. | 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the atten- 
tion of the curious; beſides theſe, there are {even or eight 
others, but theſe laſt are not to be compared with the 
former, clpecially as they are in a very ruinous condition. 
The four principal are nearly upon the fame diagonal 
line, at about four hnndred paces diſtant from each 
other; and their four faces exactly correſpond to the four 


cardinal points. The two molt northerly are the largeſt; 


aud Mr, Greaves, who mealured the bottom of the firſt, 
tound that it was exactly ſix hundred and ninety-three 
Ungliſh feet ſquare, and that its perpendicular height is 
five hundred feet; but if it be taken as the pyramid af- 
cends inclining, then the height 1s equal to the breadth 
of the baſe. It cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 
the {quare of Lincoln's-inn-fields is faid to have been 
formed by Inigo Jones of the ſize of this pyramid, which 
ir placed in that tquare would on all fides reach to the 
houles. | 

bis pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, 
wich run round the pyramid : the number of them has, 
however, been very differently related; but they are 
between two hundred and ſeven and two hundred and 
twelve in number, and from two feet and a half to four 
feet high, and are broad in proportion to their height. 


a A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Fovpr, 


The external part is chiefly built of great- ſquare ſtones 
cut from the rock which extends along the Nile, where to 
this day may be ſcen the caves from wl.ence they were 
taken. The ſize of the ſtones is unequal ; but they have 
the figure of a priſm, that they may lie perfectly hg 
The architect has only obſerved the pyramidical tivure 
without troubling himſelf about the regularity of the ſteps: 
and it appears that the incquality uf the tones, which 
diſler tour, five, and even ten inches, is the rcalom why 
ſo many travellers, who have counted them, always dier 
with neſpect to number. Theſe Lind of ſteps, fays Mr. 
Norden, were not deſigned for aſcending aud deſcendina 
and therefore regularity was no farther {ought than vag 
neceſſary for the generai ſhape ot the pyramid ani tle fa. 
cility of the work. It appears that the external lays e 
folcly compacted by the weight of the ſtones with at 
mortar, lead, or cramps of any metal; but ir he bed gt 
the pyramid tliey have uſed a mortar compoſed of Hue, 
carth, and clay. At its four corners it is calily pee 
that the lower ſtones are placed on the rock, Without ;- 
other foundation; but beyond them, quite to the wida 


| of each face, the wind has formed a ſlope of fand, with 


on the north ſive riſes fo high as to afford a conmindigy; 
aſcent to the entrance of the pyramid, vhich is about 
torty-cight feet high. 

On aſcending to the entrance, von Giicharoe a Piſtol 
to triphten away the bats, and then two Atabs, u hon 
you are obliged to have fer your QUEWUNTTS, enter and 
remove the tand. which almoit ſtops up the pollaye, You 
then f{irip yourfelf to your ſhirt, on account of the &ccſ- 
live heat conſtantly felt in tle pyraniid, and in this con- 
dition enter the paſſage, each of the company having a 
wax candle in his haud ; for the torches arc not light 
till you are in the chambers, for fear oi cauſing too much 
{moke. I his paſſage runs downwards nincty two fect and 


a half, and is very ſtcep; but at the farther end af it is an 


opening io ſmall, that it is barely a foot and a half high, 
and two feet in breadth; yet through this hole you ace 
obliged to pats, but the traveller, inſtead of creepins, 
commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the two Arabs 
that went before rake one of his legs, and thus drag him 
over the ſand and duſt. | 

On having paſſed this ſtreight, which is luckily no 
more than two elis long, you enter a pretty large place, 


where travellers commonly take ſome reireſhment to give 


them courage to procecd, | 

It ought not to be omitted that all theſe paſſages, except 
the fourth, are three feet and a half ſquare, and lined on 
the four ſides by great blocks of white marble, fo poliſhed 
that this, with the acclivity of the way, would render 
them impaſſable, were it not for little holes cut for reſting 
the feet in. It coſts great trouble to advance forward, and 
if you make a falſe ſtep, you will ſlide backwards to the 
place from whence you ſet out; but by obſerving theſe 
holes. you proceed commodiouſly enough, though you 
muſt ſtoop till you come to the end of the ſecond pallige, 
which is a hundred and ten teet in length: you then 
come to a reſtiug- place, on the right hand of which is an 
opening into a kind of well, in which nothing is to be 
found but bats of ſo prodigious a ſize, that they excced 
a foot length. 

At this retting-place begins the third paſſage, which 
is a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and runs 
horizontally in a ſtraight line to the inferior chamber. 
The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and the 
breadth fix, with benches on cach ſide of poliſhed ſtone. 
Before the chamber are ſome ſtones, with which the way 
is embarralled ; but having ſurmounted this difficulty, you 
enter a chamber which is alſo covered with ſtones, This 
chamber is lined with granite, finely poliſhed; but at pre- 
{cnt extremely black with the ſmoke of the torches uſcd 
in CRAMINIVg it. 

Having viſited the lower chamber, you return to the 
reſting · place, and aicend upwards by faſtening your feet 
as be fore, till coming to the end of the fourth gallery 
you meet with a little platform. You mult then begin 
to climb again, but ſoon finding a new opening, where 
you may ſtand vpright, you cuntemplate a little room, 
which is at firſt no more than a palm's breadth larger than 
the galleries, but afterwards enlarges itfelt on both 2 

an 


Fe os 
and at length, ſtooping for the laſt time, you paſs the re- 
mainder of the fifth gallery, that leads in a horizontal 
nne to the upper chamber. This is a very noble room in 
the center of the pyramid, at an equal diſtance from all 
the ſides, and almoſt in the midſt between the balis and 
the top. The floor, ſides, and root are all formed of vaſt 
blocks of granite marble. From the bottom tv the top 
are but ſix ranges of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of 
4 ſtupendous length, like fo many huge beams lying flat 
and traverſing the room, nine of them forming the cieling. 
This hall is ſomething more than thirty-four feet in length; 
++ is ſeventeen feet broad, and the height is nineteen feet 
anch a hulf, On the left ſide is what is generally ſuppoſed 
to be a colin, formed of one entire piece of granite mar- 
ble, and uncovered at the top; and, on being firvck with 
a key, ſounds like a bell. This is faid to be the tomb 
of Cheops, king of Egypt. Its form is like that of an 
altar, hollowed within, and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain 
without any relief, The exterior ſuperficies contains ſeven 
tect three inches and a halt in length, three fegt three 
iaches and three quarters in depth, and as much in 
breadth. The hollow part within is little more than fix 
feet in length, and two feet in breadth. People in this 
room commonly diſcharge a piſtol, which makes a noife 
reſembling thunder. You then return in the ſme manner 
von cant. 

Ihe waveller is no ſooner out of the pyramid, than he 
dielles, wraps himfelt up warm, and drinks a plats of 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, to preferve himſelf from a plen- 
riſy, occaſioned by the ſuddlen tranſition from an extremely 
hot to a temperate air, Haring at length regained his na- 
tur il heat he aſcends the pyramid, in order to enjoy a 
dclightiul profpe*t af the farrounding country. The 
method of aiceuiing it is by the north-eaſt corner, and 
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when the ſleps are high, or one broken, it is neceſſary 
to {carch for a convenient place where the ſteps are entire, 
or a high ſtep is mouldered, fo as to render the aſcent 
more caſy. | 

{he top does not end in a point, but in a little flat o 
{quare, conſiſting of nine flones, beſides two that are 
wanted at the angles. Both on the top, in the entrance, 
aud in the chambers, are the names of abundance of 
pcopie who at different times have vilited this prramid, 
and were willing to tranſmit the memory of their being 
there to polierity, | 

Many travellers have aſſerted, that a man ſtanding on 
the top of this pyramid could not thoot an arrow beyond 
the bottom, but it weſt neceffarily fall upon the ſteps ; 
however, it is very cert in that a good bow and a ſtrong 
arm will ſend an arrow as far. There is as little juſtice 
in the remark, thar theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadows. In- 
decd in ſummer-time, and for near three quarters of the 
year, the pyramids caſt no ſhadow at noon ;. but every 
moruing and evening in the yer, and at noon in winter, 
they certainly caſt a (ſhadow proportionable to their bulk; 
and, according to Pliny and Laertius, Thales Xlileſius, 
about two thouſand years 2go, touk the height of theſe 
pyramids by their ſhadows. 

On aporozching the ſecond pyramid it appears even 
higher than the firſt, which is owing to its being placed 
in a more elevated ſituation ; for, in other reſpec!s, they 
are both of the ſame lize, only the ſecond is ſo well cloſed, 
that there is not the lealt mark to ſhow that it has been 
opened; aud it is coated on the four ſides with granite, 
ſo well joined and poliſh, that the boldeſt man would 
ſcarcely attempt to aſcen it, 

On the eaſtern ſide of this pyramid are the ruins of a 
temple, the ſtones of which are {ix feet broad as many 
deep, and moſt of them ſixteen or ſeventeen tect long, 
and ſome of them twenty-two feet in length. The whole 
building was a hundred and eighty feet in front, and a 
hundred and ſixty in depth. 

At ſome diſtance is a ſphynx, whoſe enormous bulk 
attracts the admiration of every beholder. It is cut out 
of the ſolid rock; and Dr. Poco-ke obſerves, that what 
ſome have thought joinings of the ſtones are only veins 
in the rock. This extraordinary monument, which is 

fail to have been the ſepulchre of Amatis, is about twenty- 
ſeren feet high. The lower part of the neck, or begin- 
ning of the breaſt, is thirty-three feer wide, and it 1: 
about a hundred and thirteen feet from the fore-part of 


| 
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| the neck to the tail; but the ſand is raiſed about it to 


ſuch a height, that the top of the back can only be ſeen. 
(his monument of antiquity is very much distigured by 
the pains fume pœople have taken to break off part of its 
noſe. 

The third pyramid is leſs than the two former by a 
hundred feet in height; but in other ref pects reſembles 
them. It is cloſed like the ſecond, and is without any 
coating. On the eait-lide of this priamidl was alſo a 
temple, which is more diſtinguiſhable in it; ruins than the 
other, and was likewiſe compoſed of Rones of a prodigi- 
ous ſize. 
the third, is allo without coating; it is cloſed, and re- 
ſembles the others, but had no temple. However, it has 
one ſingularity, which is, its ſummit being terminated by 
2 ſingle {tone that is very large, and fecms to have ſerved 
as a pedeſtal. It is ſi:nated a little more to the weſt, and 
out of the line of the others. "Fhele four creat pyramids 
are ſurrounded by others that are fraaller, and which have 
been for the molt p 
condition. 

At near ten miles diſtance from theſe pyramids are 
thoſe of Soccotra, fo calied from a mean village of that 
name. Theſe pyranũuds extend from north to ſouth, and 
are ſitnated at the foot of the mountains in a plain that 
ſcems formed by nature for the uſe to which it is applied, 
it not being ot great extent, but to high that it is never 
overflowed by the Nile; and there is rcaſfon to believe, 
that the celebrated city of Memphis extended almoſt 
thither. 5 

One of the prramids which riſes above the reſt is called 
the Great pyramid to the north. Mr. Norden meaſuring 
this ſtructure found that the eaſt ſide extended fix hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the north ſide ſeven hundred 
and ten. The perpendicular height is three hundred and 
forty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifty-{ix ſteps, from 
two to three fect in height, and is built of the ſame kind 
of free-ſtone as the others, but was caſed with a fine hard 
ſtone, which is ſtill remaining in ſeveral parts of the 
ſtructure, though a great deal has fallen down. About 
one-third of the way up is an entrance three feet five 
inches wide, and four feet two inches deep. The ſtones 
within are of the height and breadth of the entrance, and 
about five feet in length. Our author and his compani- 
ons entered this paſſage, which is ſteep, and has alſo holes 
cut as reſts for the feet. Having palled through it they 
entered a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and 
eleven feet ten inches wide, At the height of ten feet ſix 
inches a range of ſtones projects five inches inwards on 
each ſide, and in the ſame manner twelve tiers project 
one farther than the other till they meet at the top. To 
the welt of this room is another that reſembles it: theſe 
rooms are formed of ſmooth white ſtones ſo large that 
there are only ſeven of them in length, and three or four 
in breadth, 

At the diſtance of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt is another, 
called the Great pyramid to the ſou th, which is about ſix 
hundred feet {quare at the bottom. It ſcems to have been 
caſcd all the way up, and is built within of good hewu 
ſtone. 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the eaſt of the 
laſt great pyramid, is one built of unburued brick, which 
ſeems to have been made of the mud of the Nile, it being 
a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles and ſicl!s in it, and 


art opened, aud arc in a very ruinous 


| mixed np with chopped ſtraw, in order to bind the clay 


together, as unburned bricks are at preſent uſually made 
in Egypt and other parts of the Eaſt. Some of theſe 
bricks are thirtcen inches and a halt long, fix inches and 
x half broad, and four inches thick; but others were fif- 
teen inches Jong, ſeven broad, and four inches three quar- 
ters in thicknGts, but were not laid fo as to bind each 
other. This pyramid is much crumbled, and very ruin- 
04s. It extends rwo-hnndred and ten feet on the weſt 
ſide, and is a hundred and fifty izct high; and at the top 
is forty-three feet by thirty-five. It ſcems to have been 
built with five degrees, cach being ten feet broad and 
thirty deep, yet the aſcent is eaſy on account of the bricks 
having crumbled away, | 

It ſeems not improbable that this pyramid was built by 
the Iiraclites, and that they alſo made the bricks of which 


it 
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it is formed: for Joſephus ſays, that when time had extin- 
guiſhed the memory of the benefits pertormed by Joſeph, 
and the kingdom was transferred to another family, the 

I aelites were uſed with great rigour ; they were ordered 
to cut canals for the Nile, to raiſe walls, and erect the 
pyramids. 

It has been generally thought that the pyramids were 
erected as ſepulchres for the kings of Egypt; but if this 
was the caſe, they would ſurely have provided a better 
entrance, and not made it neceſſary to drag the corpſe 
through long, narrow, and intricate paſſages before it 
could be placed in its romb : and it ſeems improbable that 
in the firſt pyramid eleven acres of ground ſhould be co- 
vered with blocks of ſolid ſtone for ſo great a height, 
merely for the ſake of a room or two of no extraordinary 
ſize, in which a coffin was to ſtand. Dr. Shaw is of the 
ſame opinion, and obſerves, that the great cheſt of granite 
marble found in the upper chamber of the pyramid, was 
probably intended for ſome religious uſe, it being of a dit- 
ferent form from the ſtone-coffins found in Egypt, which 
are conſtantly adorned with ſacred characters, and made 
with a kind of pedeſtal at the feet; for the mummics 
always ſtand upright, where time or accident have not 
diſturbed them; but this cheſt lies flat upon the floor, 
and conſequently wants that dignity of poſture, which, 
fays Dr. Shaw, we may ſuppoſe this wiſe nation knew to 
be peculiar, and therefore would be very ſcrupulous ef 
denying, to the human body. 

In ſo ſymbolical a religion as that of the antient Egyp- 
tians, it is not improbable that the pyramidical form 
might convey ſome facred meaning ; and perhaps the 
pyramids themſelves might be objects repreſenting the 
Neity, and to which they offered their adorations ; juſt 
as the Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of 
a human, but of a pyramidical form; as is alſo the black 
ſtone worſhipped by the Gentoos of India, under the 
name of Jaggernaut, of which we have given ſome ac- 


count in treating of the religion of the Gentoos of In- 
doſtan. | 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Catac:mbs and E gyßtian Mummies. 


N the ſame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids are 
placed are the catacombs, the entrance into which 
are by a kind of wells, about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
feet deep, cut through a ſlaty rock, covered with ſand, 
which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up theſe 
entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed as far as 
the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People 
are uſually let down with ropes, when being got to the 
bottom, they find a paſſage five feet wide, and about fifty 
feet in length, filled up very high with ſand, and having 
got to the end of it turn down another paſſage to the left 
hand about ſix feet high, on one ſide of which are little 
rooms, with benches about two feet above the floor, and 
on the other ſide are narrow cells juſt big enough to re- 
ceive a large coffin. At the end of this alley is another, 
which is narrower, and on each ſide are niches that ſeem 
deſigned for coffins placed upright. This paſſage leads to 
rooms in the form of an oblong ſquare, filled with the re- 
mains of mummies. Our author obſerves, that here the 
inferior perſons of a family were probably depoſited, while 
the heads of the families were placed in the niches. Each 
family had originally, perhaps, its burial-place; and as 
the family increaſed they branched out theſe ſepulchral 
grottos, that every deſcendant might have a ſeparate place 
tor his family. 

In theſe catacombs are found the remains of embalmed 
bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes 
coffins ſtanding upright and entire, made of ſycamore or 
Pharaoh's fig-tree, that have continued in theſe ſubterra- 
neous apartments above three thouſand years, though the 
wood is to appearance ſpongy and porous, The upper 
part of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a head, with 
a face painted upon it; the reſt is a continued trunk, aud 
the end for the feet is made broad and flat for it to 


ſtand upright iu the repoſitory, Other coffins arc made 
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of ſtone, and they are generally adorned with carved work 
repreſenting hieroglyphical figures. 

Upon opening the coffins the bodies appear wrapped up 
in a linen ſhroud, upon which are faſtened ſeveral linen 
ſcrolls painted with hieroglyphic characters. Theſe ſcroll; 
commonly run down the belly and ſides, or are fixed on 
the knees and legs. On a kind of linen headpiece, which 
covers the face, the countenance of the perſon is repre. 
ſented in gold, or painted; but theſe paintings are ver 
much decayed by time. The whole body is {wathed by 
fillets or narrow bandages of linen wrapped round in ſo 
curious a manner, with ſo many windings and fo often 
upon each other, that it is ſuppoſed a corpſe has ſeldom 
leſs than a thouſand ells of filletting. Thoſe eſpecially | 
about the head and face are laid on with ſuch ſurpriling 
neatneſs, that ſome appearance of the ſhape of the eyes, 
noſe, and mouth may be plainly perceived, | 

Dr. Pococke brought a mummy to England, which 
was in a coffin made of wood, the ſeams of which were 
filled up with linen and fine plaſter. Four tolds of cloth 
were over the head, and the upper one painted blue. 
Beneath theſe was a compoſition about half an inch thick 
of gam and cloth burnt by the heat of the things ap- 
plied to it, and over the ſkin was a coat of gum, or bitu- 
men, of the thickneſs of a water. The back part of the 
head was filled with bitumen, which had been poured in 
at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of the 
{kull. The body was bound round with a bandage of 


linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad, under 


which were four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe two inches 
broad, and under that eight different bandages of the 
ſame breadth laid acroſs from the ſhuulders to the hips on 
the other fide : under this was a cruſt of linen about an 
inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, but ſticking together 
by means of the gums with which it had been ſmeared. 
The arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand 
over the left, and both lying towards the face From 
the hips to the feet were eight bandages twelve inches 
broad, and under theſe were bandages an inch thick 
conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; but the 
outer bandages did not appear to have been ſmeared with 
The coffin in which the body was put was form- 
ed of two pieces of wood hollowed ſo as to receive it, 
and being put together were faſtened with broad pegs in 
the top fixed in holes in the lower part. This coffin 
was in the ſhape of an human body, as bound up: after 
its being embalmed; and both the coffin, and body 
wrapped up ia linen, were covered with a thin plaſter 
and painted. | 

Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other 
animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians ; for when 
they happened to find them dead they embalmed them, 
and wrapped them up with the fame care as the human 
bodies. The catacomb is about thirty feet deep, and 
has the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſſage from it 
is about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It 
is allo much more magnificent than the others. The birds 
are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over and {topped 
cloſe with mortar. In one of the irregular apartments are 
large jars that might be for bigger animals. In ſhort, the 
birds were embalmed by dipping them in gums and aro- 
matic drugs, and bound up, like the human bodies, with 
many folds of linen, | 


SECT. . 

Of the Ruins of Buſiris, Heliopolis, the celebrated Labyrinth, 
Antinofolis, Hermopolis. Some remarkable Antiquities on 
the Side of a Mountain: Thoſe at Gaua Kiebra ; with a 
particular Account of the miraculous Serpent Heredy. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the ruins {till to be ſcen of 

{evcral cities famous in antiquity, Some of the 

ruins of the cities and temples of Egypt, like thoſe of Pal- 
myra and Balbec, raiſe our ideas of their antient magniſi- 
cenceand grandeur; while others only ſhow the places where 
the molt ſplendid cities once ſtood ; the vaſt length of time 
ſince they were built, having levelled them with the dull, 
and only left a few ſcattered monuments of the moſt ſuperb 
| ſtructures, 
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ſcuctures as teſtimonials of the truth of hiſtory, and as 
ſpecimens of the architecture of the early ages before it 
was improved and carried to perfection by the Greeks, 
Thoſe of which we ſhall treat in this ſection are of the 
laſt kind, and the molt imperfect. 

A little to the northward of Cairo is the village of 
Baalbait, ſituated on one of thoſe artificial eminences on 
which probably ſtood Buſiris, a city celebrated for its 
temple dedicated to Iſis; there being the remains of a 
temple, the moſt coſtly in its materials of any in Egypt. 
From theſe ruins the temple appears to have been about 
two hundred feet long and an hundred broad, and at 
about a hundred fect diſtance it is encompaſſed by a 
mound raiſed to keep out the Nile. The outſide of this 
ſtructure was of grey granite, and the inſides and columns 
of red, the capiuals being the head of Iſis. There ſeems 
to have been four rows of twelve columns each in the 
temple; but what moſt commands the attention of the 
curious, is, the exquiſite beauty of the ſculpture ; for 
though the figures are only avout four feet high, there is 
ſomething ſo fine and fo divine in the mien of the deities 
and prieſts that exceeds imagination. But the natives arc 
conſtantly employed in deſtroying theſe fragments of anti- 


quity, and frequently cut the columns in order to make 
them into mill-ſtones. 


At a ſmall diſtance near Cairo are the remains of the | 


ancient city of Heliopolis, the Or of the Scriptures, a 
ciry of great antiquity, famous fur the worſhip of the ſun. 
A large mound encompatles the whole, and at the entrance 
on the welt are rhe ruins of a ſphynx of a bright ſhining 
yellow marble, and almoſt oppoſite to the gate is an obe 
liſk fixty-feven tect and a half high. The prieſts of He- 
liop.Jlis were the molt tamous of all Egypt for their {kill 
in philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the firſt who 
computed time by years of three hundred and ſixty-five 
days. Herodotus came to this city to be inſtructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians ; and when Strabo came 
here, he was ſhewn the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth of the above obeliſk 
is the village of Matare, where it is ſaid the Holy Family 
lay for ſome time concealed when they came into Egypt ; 
and they add, that being in danger from ſome bad people, 
a tree opened and became hollow to receive and ſhelter 
them, The Coptics even pretend to ſhew the very tree, 
which is hollow and of the ſort called Pharaoh's fig, and 
take away pieces of it as ſacred relicks ; but the Ro- 
mans ſay, that the tree fell down, and was carried away 
by the monks of Jeruſalem. 


At a place called the town of Caroon, is the ſpot on 


which ſtood the famous labyrinth, which, according to | 


Herodotus, was built by the twelve kings of Egypt, when 
the government was divided into twelve parts, as ſo 
many palaces for them to meet in, and tranſact the 
affairs of ſtate and religion. This was fo extraordinary 
a building, that Dædalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to 
ſee it, and formed the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos 
on the model of this. | | 

« This labyrinth, ſays Herodotus, has twelve ſaloons 
or covered courts, with gates oppoſite to each other, 
ſix towards the ſouth, and ix towards the north in 
continued lines. They are ſurrounded by the fame 
outward wall. The apartments are on two floors, the 
one under ground, and the other over them, and are three 
thouſand in all, each floor conſiſting of fifteen hundred. 
Thoſe above ground I myſelf have ſeen and gone 
through, fo that I ſpeak from my own knowledge; 
bur thoſe beneath being the ſepulchres of the kings, 
and of the ſacred crocodiles, the rulers of the Egyptians 
were by no mcans willing to ſhew ther. The up- 
per apartments are greater than any other human 
works: for the outlets at the top, and the various wind- 
ings through the ſaloons, gave me infinite ſurprize as 
L pailed from a ſaloon into apartments, and from apart— 
ments into bed-chambers, and into other rooms out of 
the bed-chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons, 
The roof of the whole is ſtone as well as the walls. 
The latter are adorned with ſculpture: each ſaloon 
has a periſtyle of white ſtones admirably joined to- 
gether. Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth 
terminates, is a pyramid of two hundred ang forty feet, 
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* on which large animals are engraven, and the en- 
* trance into it is uuder ground.“ 

Little, however, is now to be ſeen of theſe boaſted 
pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken columns, ſhat- 
tered walls and entablatures. Among the reſt is the foun- 
dation of an oblong ſquare building formed of e reddiſh 
ſtone or marble. Some ſemicircular pila'ters are placed 
upon it, and the remains of the edifice above are of brick 
plaſtered over. Whatever this building was, it appears 
to have been repaired in this rough manner. More to the 
eaſt are the remains of an oblong ſquare edifice of white 
hewn ſtone plaſtered over, with a kind of baſe an plinth 
ranging round. Near it is a kind of ruſtie building that 
ſeems to have been a gate, At length appears ſome re- 
mains of the grand ſtructure itſelf, which is now called 
the caſtle of Caroon. It had a portico of ruſtic work, 
which is now no where above ſix feet high, and the front 
is more ruinous than any other part. On the other ſides 
are forty four tiers of ſtone, each nine inches deep, and 
conlequently it is there thirty-three feet high; it has ſigns 
of a cornice ranging round with ornaments of ſculpture. 
There are four 100ms in the length of this building with 
the doors crowned with double cornices, and over cach a 
ind of falſe door ornamented in the {ime manner: on 
the ſides of the walls are ſeveral niches, and many ſt nes 
are ſcattered about the plain, ſome of which appear to 
have compoſed the ſhafts of columns. 

A little farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the city 
of Antinopolis, built by Hadrian in honour of Antinous 
his favourite, who was drowned there ; but now named 
Enſineh. Among theſe ruins are till ſtanding a large 
pillar, with a Corinthian capital, on the top of which was 
a ſquare ſtone, whereon a ſtatue was probably placed. 
There is alſo a fine gate of the Corinthian order, and of 
excellent workmanſhip. 

A little farther up the river is the village of Archo- 
mountain, which Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be ſituated on 


the ruins of the ancient city of Hermopolis. Little ap- 


pears of the old city, but extenſive heaps of rubbiſh, ex- 
cept & grand portico of an ancient temple, conſiſting of 
twelve pillars, ſix in a row. Theſe pillars are ſix feet in 
diameter, and on every part both of them, and of the 


ſtones laid upon them, are hiecoglyphics ; on the pillars 


are alſo ſome remains of paint, and the cieling is adorned 
with ftars. Some picces of columns of granite marble 
are alſo to be ſeen among the ruins. 

Farther to the ſouth is a mountian called Shebat el Kof- 
feri, on the ſide of which are ſome remarkable antiquities. 
After aſcending the mountain for about two hours, you 
arrive at a gate which leads into a great faloon, ſupported 
by hexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. The walls 
are adorned with paintings, which are ſtill plainly to be 
diſtinguiſhed, and the gold that was employcd glitters on 
all ſides. There are openings leading to other apart- 
ments; but thoſe are filled up with rubbiſh. There is 
another apartment above, to which you may arrive, though 
with great difficulty, by climbing up on the outſide. It 
is {maller than the firſt, and has no pillars, but is painted 


like the other. On cach (ide of this tecond grotto is a 


tomb of the ſame ſtone with the mountain, with which 
they both form a conrinucd body. One is open and the 
other is cloſed, but almoſt buried in the ſand. This up- 
per cavern had allo a communication with other apart- 
ments; but thele are alſo cloſed up. 

A little farther to the fouth is Gaua Kiebra, where 
ſtill remains a beautiful portico of a temple, containing 
eighteen pillars in three rows: theſe have a fingular kind 
of capital, and their ſhafts are enriched with hierogly- 
phics, executed in a maſterly manner. This temple ap- 
pears to have been extremely magnificent, not only from 
the grandeur of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones 
which formed the walls, one of which Dr. Pococke found 
to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep; 
and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At fome 
diſtance behind the portico is a ſtone ſhaped like the top 
of an obeliſle, which has on one fide of it a niche as it 
for a ſtatue, and is adorned with hieroglyphics. 

At ſome diſtance to the ſouth is the grotto of the famous 
ſerpent called Heredy, where is the tomb of a pretended 
Turkiſh fait, adurned with a cupola raiſed above the 
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mountain. The Arabs affirm, that this faint, who was 
named Heredy, dying in this place, was buried here; and 
that, by a particular favour of the Almighty, he was tranſ- 


formed into a ſerpent that never dies, but heals diſeaſes, | 


and beſtows favours on all who implore his aid. Of this 
ſerpent both Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden have given a 
very particular account, and perfectly agree in the parti - 
culars they relate of it ; and therefore we ſhall give an ac- 
count of it here, as this can hardly fail of being acceptable 
to the curious reader, who will doubtleſs be inclined to 
entertain a very mean opinion of the people who could be 
deceived by this pious fraud : but abſurd as it is, it is not 
more ſo than the vulgar belief among the antient Romans, 
atteſted by very credible authors, of Æſculapius entering 
into a ſerpent, and under that form being brought to 
Rome and curing a peſtilence. | 

This miraculous ſerpent it ſeems pays great reſpect to 
perſons, and is more propitious to the great lords than to 
the poor : tor if a governor be attacked with any diſorder, 
the ſerpent has the complailance to ſuffer himſelf to be 
carried to his houſe; but a perſon of the common rank 
muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for 
his trouble, but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on the important 
embaſſy : for the fair alone can have any influence on 
him; and if her virtue ſhould be the leaſt ſullied, he would 
be inexorable. On her entering into his preſencc, ſhe 
makes him a compliment, and, with the molt humble 
ſubmiſſion intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to 
the perſon who wants his aſſiſtance. The ſerpent, who 
can refuſe nothing to female virtue, begius at firſt with 
moving its tail: the virgin redoublcs her intreaties, and 
at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf 
in her boſom, and there remains. quiet, while it is carried 
in ſtate in the midſt of loud acclamations, to the houſe of 
the perſon who diſpatched the amballadreſs. No ſooner 
is it brought into the room, than the patient begins to 
find himſelf relieved, Yet this miraculous phyſician does 
not withdraw ; for he is very willing to remain ſome 
hours with the patient, if during the whole time they 
take care to regale his prieſts, who never leave him. All 
this is performed to admiration, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever comes in, whole preſence, tis pretended, 
would diſturb the feaſt ; for this fagacious ſerpent, on 
perceiving him, would immediately diſappear. The prieſts 
would ſearch for him in vain, and it would be impoſſible 
to find him: for was he carried to the other ſide of the 
Nile, he would return inviſibly to his dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boldly aſſert, that were. he cut 
in pieces, the parts would inſtantly join again; and that 
being deſtined to be immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his life. 

Even the Chriſtians, who ought to claim a degree of 
wiſdom ſuperior to the Arabs, have the folly to believe 
that this pretended faint is the devil himſelf, whom God 
has permitted to miſlead theſe blind and ignorant people ; 
and in this belief they are contirmed by a tradition, that 
to this place the angel Raphael baniſhed the devil Aſmodi, 
whom in Tobit viii. 3. he is ſaid to ſend into Egypt. 

gut Iam perſuaded, ſays Mr. Norden, that both the 
*« Arabs and theſe Chriſtians offend againſt the rules of 
*« reaſon. Before we conſider a thing as miraculous or 
*« ſuperſtitious, it is neceſſary to examine whether the 
fact itſelf be true; whether the circumſtances are 
* ſuch as are pretended, and whether no fraud is uſed. I 
agree that the ſerpent is there, but it cannot be im- 
mortal; he undoubtedly dies like other ſerpents, and 
the prieſts who draw a profit from him ſubſtitute an- 
other of the ſame kind in his room. Were they indeed 
to cut the ſerpent in pieces, and were the parts ſeen 
to join again, it might be eſteemed a proof of its im- 
mortality ; but they can never be brought to this : and 
when the emir of Akmim ordered them to make this 
trial in his preſence, the prieſts excuſed themſelves 
trom the experiment, Is there any thing eaſter than 
to make a tame ſerpent obey certain ſigns? The 
virginity of the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured by her being 
ſo young as to be free from ſuſpicion ; and ſerpents 
are known to be attracted by certain odours and herbs, 
with which the girl may be rubbed; at leaſt ſhe is 
adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in 
which they take care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable 
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to the ſerpent. In ſhort, if it be aſked how it is poſ- 
ſible that it ſhould ditappear from the ſight ot fo many 
people, I anſwer, that it is ſufficient to cunceive that 
theſe prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will be 
no difficulty in imagining them capable of conveyin 
away the ſerpent in the preſence of a great number 
of ſpectators, without the molt attentive and quick. 
ſighted being able to perceive it: whoever has ſcen 
the tricks daily played by the mountebanks in the 
« great ſquare before the caſtle of Cairo, muſt have 
been ſtruck with feats much more remarkable than 
* this.” If to all this be added the account given in 
this work of the dancing-ſerpents, and other particulars 
relating to thoſe reptiles, in treating of Indoſtan, the fraud 
muſt appear extremely evident, and every thing myſte- 
rious iu the affair will vaniſh. 


SECT. X. 
Of the Ruins of Tentyra and Thebis. 


TILL farther up the Nile was ſituated the city of 

Tentyra, the inhabitants of which paid extraordinary 
adorations to Venus and Iſis, to each ot whom they built 
a temple. From the many heaps of ruins ſeen here, the 
city appears to have been of great extent, and to have been 
much frequented ſince it was in its ancient ſplendor, 
People ſcem to have lived even in the temples, and ſeveral 
houſes have been built of unburat brick on the top of the 
great temple, which is two hundred teet long, and forty- 
five broad. The principal remains of the ancient build- 
ings are near each other; theſe are two gates and four 
temples. The grand temple already mentioned appears 
to be that of Iſis, and ſeems entire, only the apartments 
which appear to have been built at the top are deſtroyed, 
and fix or ſeven of the rooms which have been formed be- 
low are lilled up. 

There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of ſteps. 
The pillars are adorned with large capitals of the head 
of Iſis, each capital having four faces, one on each ſide, 
and over them are compartments in baſſo relievo, finely 
cxecuted, and in a noble taſte. At the end of the grand 
room are tour ſtories of hieroglyphics in ſeven compart- 
ments, each of which has two or three human figures, 
but ſome of them are defaced. There are likewiſe four 
{tories of hieroglyphics on the outlide, and it is not im- 
probable that before the ground was raiſed there were 
five both within and without. On the outſide of the 
ſouth end are five coloſſal figures, and two more beauti- 
ful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. Round the top 
of the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an ornament 
over them repreſenting the head and ſhoulders of the 
ſphynx. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the ruins 
of the ancient city of Thebes, which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable in Egypt, and are generally known by the name 
of The antiquities of Carnack and Luxerien, two villages 
ſituated among thoſe ruins. 

The great and celebrated city of Thebes was extended 
on both ſides the river, and according to ſome authors, 
was built by Oſiris, and according to others by Buſiris Il. 
who appointed its circuit, adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent city upon 
earth, It was originally called Dioſpolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, and afterwards obtained the name of Thebes. 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, “ that not only this king, 
but many of his fuccellors, im proved the city with pre- 
ſents ot gold and ſilver, with ivory, and a multitude 
of coloſſal ſtatues; and that no city under the ſun 
was ſo adorned with obeliſks of one entire ſtone. 
There were four temples of amazing ſize and beauty. 
The moſt antient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia in cir- 
cumference, its height forty-five cubirs, and the thick- 
neſs of its walls twenty-four feet. The buildings 
have remained to modern times; but the gold and 
{ilver, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried away 
by the Perſians when Cambyles ſet fire to the temples 
of Egypt. It is ſaid that the Perſians having transfer- 
red this opulence to Aſia, and having carried artiſts 
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with them from Egypt, built the magnificent wm 
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« of Perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is added, 
« that the riches of Egypt were at that time fo great. 
« that from the ruins, after plundering and burning, 
« were taken above three hundred talents of gold, and 
« two thouſand three hundred talents of ſilver.” 

Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Diodorus, 
Dr. Pococke, biſhop of Offory, imagines, that which he 
viewed was the ſame which that ancient hiſtorian men- 
tions as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, ſince the ruins of 
this ſtupendous building extended near half a mile in 
length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of the height 
and thickneſs of the walls has been thought extravagant, 
and beyond all the rules of probability ; but, on exa- 
mining the remains of this temple, it will appear that in 
| both theſe reſpects they in ſome places exceed the account 
he has given of them. 

This temple has eight grand entrances, to three of 
which were avenues ot a great length between ſphynxes, 
two of them having ſixty of theſe ſtatues on each ſide, 
Having paſſed between theſe at one of the entrances, you 
come to four grand gates at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
hind each other, in a direct line to the temple. They are 
about thirty-five feet deep, a hundred and fifty in length, 
and before the ground was raiſed, muſt have been from 
lifty to lixty feet high Theſe ſtructures leſſen every way 
like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top: the firſt is 
of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beautiful manner 
_ adorned on the outſide with hieroglyphics, in four ſeries 
trom the top downwards, and three on the inſide, in each 
of which are the figures of two men finely executed, and 
bigger than the lite. Farther on each fide are coloſſal 
tigures, about fifteen feet high, with hieroglyphics un- 
der them; and in this laſt manner the other gates are 
adorned, but without the compartments. On each ſide 
of theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been coloſſal 
ſtatues. 

On the outſide of the firſt is on one ſide a ſtatue of red 
granite, and on the other a ſtatue of a kind of granite 
that ſeems compoſed of ſmall pebbles. Our author 
meaſuring the head of one of them, found it five feet ſix 
inches long. The next gate is much ruined, and has 
only two ſtories of coloſſal figures to the ſouth, and 
one to the north. The third gate is covered all round 
with hieroglyphics and coloffal figures of men, and here 
are the remains of a ſtatue of white marble, the head of 
which has a ſerpent on its caſque. This head is four 
feet and a half from the top to the lower part of the neck. 
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The fourth gate is a heap of ruins, and before the main 


building is a large pond, that was probably a reſervoir of 
the water of the Nile for the uſe of the temple. From 
theſe gates walls had been built, that not only extended 
to the other gates, to form the entire incloſure of the 
temple, but to incloſe particular courts between the gates 
and that edifice. | 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the welt is another 
ſuperb entrance, with the ſame kind of avenue of ſphynxes: 
and all the reſt have the appearance of extraordiuary mag- 
nilicence. | | 

The grand entrance to the welt, which may be termed 
either a gate or a front to the great court before the temple, 
is extremely noble, and yet has the greateſt plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, without any ornaments, and nearly reſembles 
what among us is termed the ruſtic. It is forty feet broad, 
and the bottom is a ſolid wall of that thickneſs. In the 
front are two ſtories of ſmall windows; but the upper 
ſtory is in many parts ſo ruined, that at a diſtance it has 
the appearance ot battlements. 

On the inſide of this gate is a large open court, which 
has a terrace eighty feet broad, and fix feet above the 
ground, as it is now raiſed, to which there were pro- 
bably ſteps to aſcend from a colonade on each ſide of this 
anti-temple. The pillars of theſe colonades have ſquare 
capitals, and on each ſide of the middle walk, to the in- 
ner part of the temple, was a very grand colonade of 
pillars above forty feet high, and eight feet in diameter, 
with large capitals like vaſes worked with figures in lines. 
At the farther end of this colonade are two coloſſal ſta- 
tues of red granite, much mutilated, and with the heads 
broken off, 

Though the wall of the inner temple is greatly rnined, 
Dr. Pococke fays it has more grandeur and magnificence 


|cieling, in the manner of a frize. 
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than is to be found in any other building he ever ſaw. 
The door is very high, and yet in a juſt proportion; and 
the walls on each ſide are beautifully adorned with hiero- 
glyphics and the figures of men in ſix compartments, 
above nine feet high, and twelve wide, every compart- 
ment having the figures of three men. 

On entering the inner temple there appears ſixteen rows 
of pillars one way, and eighteen another: thoſe in the two 
middle rows are eleven feet in diameter, and the others 
eight, with capitals of ſquare ſtone. The temple was 
higher above the middle rows than in the other parts, and 
had a kind of windows over the (pace between every two 
pillars, with twelve lattices of ſtone in each. Every part 
of the temple, both within and without, is covered with 
hieroglyphics, and on the outſide to the north are carved 
repreſentations of battles, with horſes and chariots, one 
ot which is drawn by ſtags. 

On each ſide of the entrance into the eaſt end of the 
temple is an obeliſk ſixty-three feet four inches high, and 
ſix feet ſquare. Farther on the eaſt are two other obeliſks, 
ſeventy-three feet high, and ſeven feet (ix inches ſquare ; 
but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obeliſks are all of 
red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics. At a little 
diſtance from theſe obeliſks are two walls, ſeparated by an 
entrance in the middle, and on the weſt fide of them are 
coloſſal buſts. Continuing along the middle to the eaſt 
you come to a ſmall room of red granite, and all along are 
apartments that were perhaps appropriated to the ule of 
the prieſts. 

Theſe ruins are ſcattered ſeveral miles round, and there 
are the remains of ſeveral other temples ; and among the 
reſt one which appeared to have been round, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five feet in diameter. 

That part of Thebes on the welt (ide of the river is 
now called Gournou, from a village of that name ſituated 
near the ruins. There is in this place a very ſingular 
ſtreet, for the rocky ground riſing on each ſide of it about 
ten feet high, has on each hand a row of rooms. ſome 
of which are ſupported by pillars; and as there is not 
here the leaſt ſign of raiſed buildings, Dr. Pococke re- 
marks, that he could not help ;imagining that in the ear- 
lieſt times theſe caverns might ſerve as houſes, and be the 
firſt invention after that of tents, when they might be 
contrived as a better ſhelter from the weather aud the 
coldneſs of the nights: but it ſeems more natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the uſe of caverns preceded that of tents, and 
that the Jatter were choſen only by thoſe who removed 
with their flocks from place to place for the fake of 
paſture. | 

Here the traveller paſſing through ſome other vallies, 
where the mountains rite io a great height, comes to a 


round opening like an amphitheatre, and atcending it by 


a narrow ſteep pallage, arrives at the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks. The 
vale in which are thele grottos, is covered with rough 
ſtones that have probably rolled from above. It is about 
a hundred feet wide, between high ſteep precipices, in 
which grottos are cut in a molt beautiful manner. Long 
galleries, or paſſages, are formed under the mountains 
out of a cloſe white free-ſtone that cuts like chalk, and 
is as ſmooth as the fineſt ſtucco-work. Generally there 
are four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, from 
thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet high, 
leading to a ſpacious room, in which is the king's tomb, 
or coffin, with his figure cut in relief, or painted upon it, 
at full length. Both the cieling and ſides of the rooms are 
cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts ; ſome of them 
painted, and almoſt as freſh as it they were but juſt 
finiſhed, though they cannot be leſs than upwards of two 
thouſand years old. 

One of theſe ſepulchres is moſt beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut in the ſtone and painted. The 
entrance, which has a deſcent, is cut through the rock, 
and for thirteen feet is open at the top: then for eight 
fcet more the cieling inclines, aniwering to the deſcent 
under it. The galleries have hieroglyphics carved on 
each ſide, firſt on a kind of compartmenis next to the 
Felow them are 
carved figures repreſenting mummies, and under theſe 
are hieroglyphics all down the ſides, divided by lines 
into differeut columns. In the middle of the cieling are 
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the figures of men with ſtars on each ſide. The king's 
tomb is of one ſtone of red granite, ſeven feet nine 


inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above ſix 


feet broad, the cover being made to ſhut into it. The 
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figure of the king is cut in mezzo-relievo, with an hiero- 


glypbical inſcription. The room is adorned with dit- 
ferent columns of hieroglyphics. 

In a large room belonging to another of the grottos is 
the ſtatue of a man holding a ſceptre in his hand, and 
on the cieling is painted a large figure of a man holding 
a particular kind of ſceptre, with wings hanging lower 
than his feet, and covering his whole body. On each 
ſide of the entrance are four men cut in the ſtone above 
the natural ſize, with the heads of hawks and other 
animals, | | 

On the ſouth ſide of theſe mountains are two very ex- 
tenſive apartments: to one of them is a deſcent of ten 
ſteps to a ſpacious area cut in the rock, which leads to a 
room ſupported by ſquare pillars, alſo cut out of the 
ſolid rock ; and beyond it is a long room ſupported by 
pillars on each fide, All the apartments are adorned 
with hieroglyphics ; but they are in ſome places black 
and ſcaled as if damaged by fire. Beyond thefe rooms 
are apartments, to which there is a deſcent of ſeveral 
ſteps to the right; and one part leads to a gallery cnt 
round the rock, which has apartments on one ſlide, 
and in them are holes cut perpendicularly down to other 
apartments below, where there are doors and openings, 
and probably as many rooms as above. One would 
imagine, ſays the right reverend Dr. Pococke, that theſe 
were the habitations of the living, and that they were cut 
under thoſe of the kings of Thebes, it they were not 
themſclves palaces, to which thoſe princes retired to avoid 
the heat. 

The other apartments are cut in a ſmall hill near 
the appearance of a grand entrance under the mountains : 
the way to which is through a valley, that ſeems to have 
been divided by walls or mounds into four parts; one of 
them is dug much deeper than the reſt, and was probably 
a reſervoir of the water of the Nile, and the others extend 
towards ſome remains of old buildings. To the welt is 
a room that has a well-turned arch, and appears to have 
been uſed as a Chriſtian church ; for the hieroglyphics, 
which are in ſmall columns, and extremely well cat, 
have been covered with plaiſter, on which is painted 
Chriſt encompaſſed with a glory. | 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt are the ruins of a large tem- 
ple, and at a diſtance from it the ruins of a pyramidal 
gate, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue, broke off about 
the middle of the trunk. It is twenty-one feet broad at 
the ſhoulders ; the car is three feet long, and from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck is eleven 
fect. | | 

In the firſt court of the temple are two rows of ſquare 
pillars, on each {ide of which is a ſtatue, but their heads 
are broke off. Each of theſe ſtatues has the lituus in one 
kand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as is com- 
monly ſeen in the ſtatues of Oſiris, In the ſecond court 
are the remains of two coloſſal ſtatues ſitting ; they are of 
black granite, and the head of one of them, which lies 
on the ground, is three feet five inches long, 

A great number of pillars belonging to the temple are 
ſtill ſtanding, and many others are deſtroyed. Two 
ſorts of pillars are obſerved in this edifice, one more 
beautiful than the other. Their thickneſs and ſolidity 
give them at a diſtance a noble appearance, and on ap- 
proaching them the eye 1s entertained with the Hierogly- 
phics; and when you are near them their colours have a 
fine effet. This fort of painting has neither ſhade nor 
degradation. The figures are encruſted with it like paint- 
ing in enamel; and Mr. Norden obferves, that it ſur- 
paſſes in ſtrength every thing he had ſeen of the kind, it 
being ſuperior in beauty to the al-freſco and Moſaic 
work, with the advantage of being more durable. It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee, ſays he, how the gold, ultra marine, 
and other colours have preſerved their luſtre to the pre- 
ſent age. 

At a conſiderable diſtance from the temple are what is 
called the coloſſal ſtatues of Memnon, which front the 
Nile. The firſt appears to repreſent a man ſitting, and 
the other a woman iu the lame poſture ; and they ate both 
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fifty feet high from the baſes of the pedeſtals to the top 
of their heads. They are ſeated upon ſtones fittcen teet 
in height, and as many in breadth ; but the back part of 
each ſtone is higher than the fore part by a tout aud a 
half, and they are placed on plain pedeſtals five leet high. 
Che ſtatue to the north has been broken off at the middle, 
and has been built up with five tier of ſtones; but the 
other is of one ſingle ſtone : the feet have the toes broken 
off, and the features are mouldered away by time. The 
ſides of their ſeats are covered with hieroglyphics ; on 
the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, which has been broken, is 
a Greek epigram ; and on their inſteps and legs are 
ſeveral Greek and Latin inſcriptions, ſome of thera epi- 
grams in honour of Memnon; but moſt of them ate 
teſtimonies of thoſe who have heard his found ; tor 
one of them has been thought the famous ſtatue of 
Memnon, which at the firſt and ſecond hour, it is pre— 
tended, uttered a ſound occaſioned by the rays ot the 
ſun ſtriking upon it. | 

At a little diſtance from theſe ſtatues are the ruins of 
ſeveral others, particularly one of yellow granite ald! 
entire, and twelve feet long trom the top of the head to 
the thigh. 

At Luxerein are the remains of a large and magnificent 
temple, which was alſo a part of the ancient 1 hebes, 
and is called by Diodorus the ſepulchre ot Olymandus: 
it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river, to the ſouth of 
the antiquities juſt deſcribed. On approaching it you 
come to two obeliſks, which are probably the ſineſt in 
the world; they are at preſent ſixty feet high, and might 
be ſeventy or eighty, according as the ground has ritcn, 
which is certainly a great deal: they are ſeven feet and 
a half ſquare, and at bottom might be eight teet. The 
hieroglyphics extend in three columns down each fide, 
and are cut with a flat bottom an inch and a half deep, 
and the granite has perfectly retained its poliſh, which is 
as fine as can be imagined, On the top of each ſide a 
perſon fits on a throne, and another offers him ſomething 
on his knees. Theſe figures are likewiſe below. Lower 
down are three hawks, then three bulls, and at the 
diſtance of about every foot is an owl. I here are alſo 
monkies, heads of camels, hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds, 
and infects, 8 

At a ſmall diſtance is a pyramidal gate, two hundred 
feet long, and at preſent fifty -· four above the ground. On 


each ſide of the entrance is a coloſſal ſtatue, which riſes 


thirteen feet and a half above the ſurface of the earth, 
though the ſhoulders are only three feet and a half above 
the ground. In the front of the pyramidal gate are win- 
dows and ſculpture, particularly a perſon ſeated on a 
throne, holding out one hand, in which he has a ſceptre 
or a ſtaff, and is ſurrounded by others in poſtures of ado- 
ration. On the other ſide a man is repreſented in a car, 
galloping and ſhooting with a bow, and followed by 
many chariots. This may hare a relation to the wars of 
this king againſt the Bactrians. Within this gate js a 
court almolt filled with cottages, with ſome pillars that 


once formed part of a colonade, beyond which was ano- 


ther gate now in ruins, and beyond that another covre, 
which had a large and beautiful altar in the midule, and 
the hiſtory of the king was cut all round on the walls. 
The pillars in this court are forty-feet high ; but the 
work in the capitals, inſtead of being in relief, is only 
cut out in lines. The walls of the rooms are adorned 
with ſculpture, among which a Deity is repretented 
carried by eighteen men in a kind of boat preceded and 
followed by a perſon holding a particular enſign. ere 
are alſo a perſon ſitting, and another kaecling to hin, 
with inſtruments of muſic, and men knceling who have 
the heads of hawks; and alſo a man leading tour bulls 
with a ſtring, 
TEC Pr + 
Of the Ruins of Eſue, er Efſenay ; of the Temple of Pallas, 
at Latapolis; of one at the ancient City of Appollinsþ91is 3 
with theleuins of Commmbo, Elzphantine, and Phil. 


T Efſne, a conſiderable town farther up the river, 

are the remains of a magnificent temple, that 1s 
clolcd on three ſides, and has in the front twenty-four 
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pillars that ſeem well pteſerved. A channelled border 
runs all round the top of the edifice, and in the middle 
of the front is a cartouch, or oraament like thoſe ſeen on 
all the principal gates of Egypt. A ſemi-corona borders 
the whoie edifice, the ſides of which are filled with 
hieroglyphical figures that appear of the moſt ancient 
kind, and ſeem to have been executed in haſte. The 
pillars ſupport itones placed croſs- ways, on which reſt 
great tables that form a roof, that is alſo adorned with 
hieruglyphics., The figures of the inſide are eaſily per- 
ceived to be done by another hand, and executed with 
more care than thoſe without; but none of the hierogly- 
phics are incruſted with colours, The pillars are likewiſe 
covered with hicroglyphics, which in ſome places are 
{mall and much crowded. It is remarkable, that among 
al) the »i!Jars ot this temple there is not one capital that 
relenbles another; tor though the proportions are the 
ſame, the ornaments are different. The inſide of the edi- 
fice is blackeuced by the imoke of the fires formerly made 
there : however, every pait of it is well preſerved, except 
the gate, and the intermediate ſpaces between the front 
coluinns, whick the Arabs have filled up, in order to ſhut 
up their caitle in the temple, which is at preſent applied 
to no OUT Uſe. _. | 

At about three miles from this temple is another, which 
Dr. Pucocke ſuppoles to be the temple of Pallas at Lato- 
pylis, where both that goddeſs and the fiſh Latus were 
worthipped. Theie are herc allo ſcveral different kinds of 
capitals, ſome of which reſemble the Corinthian, but have 
a very flat reliet. The inſide has three (tories of hiero- 
glyphics of men about three feet high, and at one end the 
lvvclt figures are as large as the lite: one of them has the 
head of the Ibis, and the figure of a woman ſitting ap- 
pears iu ſeveral parts of the wall. The cieling is adorned 
with a variety of animals, which are painted in very beau 
titul colours; and among them is a man fitting in a kind 
of boat, with a circle round him. This temple ſeems to 
have been uſed as a church, there being ſome Coptic in- 
{criptions on the walls, 

At Etiou, where was once ſituated the city of Apollino- 
polis, is a noble temple and a grand pyramidal gate, which 
the I urks have converted into a citadel. There runs all 
round it a ſemi- circular corona, but no cornice is to be 
ſeen : upon its faces are three rows of hieroglyphical 
figures, which appear deſigned to repreſent infants, though 
their ſtature exceeds that of men. The temple, which 
was dedicated to Apollo, is in a manner buried under 
ground; and the Arabs' have made no ſcruple of employ- 
ing what they have been able to take away in erecting 
ſome pigeon- houſes. 5 

Still farther to the ſouth is the village of Comombo, 
where arc ſome beautiful ruins, which it is impoſſible for 
a curious traveller to view without great ſatisfaftion. A 
noble building reſts upon twenty-three well-wrought pil- 
lars adorned with hieroglyphics : the ſtones that cover the 
top are of a prodigious ſize, and the architrave, which is 
at preſent ſplit, was antiently a ſingle ſtone. The pillars 
are above twenty-four feet in circumference : part of the 
building is covered with carth, and three quarters of the 
pillars arg under ground. 

At about fifty paces diſtance on the declivity of a moun- 
tain is another antique monument, about eightcen feet in 
height. The ſides are thick ſet with hieroglyphics, which 
are much decayed towards the ground, and the back part 
is almoſt buried under the ſand. This edifice is entirely 
built of large ſquare blocks of a whitiſh ſtone that nearly 
reſembles marble. | 

Farther up the Nile is the iſland Elephantine, in which 
was a city of the ſame name, though it is only about a 
mile in length, and at the ſouth end about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. In this iſland was a temple to Cnuphis, 
and a nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile. In the 
midſt of the iſland are the remains of one ſide of a mag- 
nificent gate of red granite, finely adorned with hierogly- 
phics. Its ſouthern part is mountainous and covered 
with ruins, moſt of which are buried under the earth. 
Among others is an ancient edifice Mill Randing, though 

covered with earth at the top, as well as on the ſides, 
and this is ſtill called the temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis. 
It is incloſed by a kind of cloyſter ſupported by columns. 
At the four corners and in its breadth it has walls, but 
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only a ſingle column is to be ſeen in the middle. This 
incloſure contains a grand apartment that has two large 
gates, one to the north, and the other to the ſouth ; but 
the inſide is almoſt entirely filled with ſtones and earth: 
The walls are covered with hieroglyphics, but are be- 
daubed with dirt, and blackened by the ſmoke of the tires 
made there by the ſhepherds. „ 
Farther to the ſouth is the iſland of Philæ, which is 
aigh and very ſmall, it not exceeding a quarter of a mile 
in length, and halt a quarter in breadth ; and it appears 
that there were no other buildings in the iſtand, but 
what had a relation to the temples; for Diodorus ſeems 
to inſinuate, that none but the prieſts were permitted to 
land, on account of the ſacredneſs of the place; accord- 
ingly the whole iſland feems to have been walled round, 
ſomewhat in the manner of a modern fortification, and 


a great part of that wall (till remains. The particulat 


kind of Ethiopian hawk worſhipped here is cut among 
the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts, and repreſented with a 
long neck, extended wings, and -a ferpent coming out 
of it. 

The temple of the hawk is built with free-ſtone on the 
weſt ſide 1 — iſland. In the court of the temple, which 
is of great length, is a row of pillars on each fide, adorned 
with a variety of capitals. Beyond this is an inner court, 
in which are very Beaqgtitul pillars with capitals wronght 
in baſſo relievo, in ſomething like leaves and branches, 
above which is the head of Iſis on each of the four ſides. 
On the outſide of this inner court are large coloſſai figures, 
cut on the ſouth fide of a great pyramidal gate. At the 
entrance to the caſt is an obeliſk of red granite on each 
ſide, and near each of them a lion. Between the welt 
ſide of the grand area and the water is only a narrow 
terrace, with daors to it from the portico ; and the whole 
ends at the water to the ſouth with a parapet wall, ac 
which are two obeliſks about two feet and a half ſquare 
raiſed on their pedeſtals. Here the iſland riſes twenty or 
thirty feet above the water, affording a proſpect above a 
mile ſouth to the rocks of granite, where the Nile turn- 
ing, the view is terminated by thoſe rocks in a moſt agree- 
able and romantic manner, all together having a noble and 
beautiful appearance. | 
| To the eaſt of this ſtructure is, according to Mr. Nor- 
den, the temple of Iſis, which is an oblong ſquare build- 
ing, open on all ſides. The capitals of the pillars, which 
have ſome reſemblance: to thoſe of the Corinthian order, 
may be reckoned among the moſt beautiful in Egypt, and 


were probably of the laſt invention. 


TRET. Xx... 
Of the ManufaFures, Arts, and Cimmerce of Egypt. 


| 1 * manufactures of Egypt couſift of woollen, linen, 

and ſilk. Their flax, of which great quanti ies 
grow in the Delta, or that part of Egypt which is in- 
cloſed between the two branches of the Nile, is ſpun with 
a ſpindle, and the thread drawn out from the diſtaff with- 
out the uſe of a wheel. They are not now, as formerly, 
remarkable for their fine linen, for the people of rank 
commonly wear muſlins: however, the Egyptian linen 
is exceeding white and cheap; it is chicfly manufactured 
at Roſetto, where they alſo make ſtiiped linens for cur- 
tains to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, which are 
very troubleſome in Lower Egypt. In other parts, they 
make a ſtrong coarfe linen for ſheets, and great quantities 
of ſack-cloth. | 

The woollen of this country chiefly conſiſts of unnapped 
carpets uſed in their ſophas. | 

Their raw · ſilk is brought from Syria, and manufactur- 
ed by them into large handkerchiefs for women's veils: 
they alſo make very rich handkerchiefs worked with gold 
and flowers of various colours, and ſometimes make cover- 
ings of this ſort for their ſophas; they likewiſe manufac- 
ture a great variety of taffetas and ſattinets. 

The Chriſtians are the perſons chiefly employed in 
their manufactures aud mechanic arts: they are in par- 
ticular the jewellers and filver-ſmiths of Egypt. There 
is a very great demand for theſe ſort of goods; for tho' 
the people are prohibited the uſe of plate in their houſes, 
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or the wearing of gold rings, a great deal of jewellers- 
work is uſed as ornaments in the dreſs of their women, 

and plate in the furniture of their houſes. , ; 
The Egyptian pebbles are wrought and poliſhed in 
great perfection, for the making ſnuff. boxes and the 
handles of knives, which is done with a wheel as they 
cut and poliſh precious ſtones. They alſo make red 
teather ; but it is not equal to that of Morocco or Con- 
ſtantinople. | | 

As Lower Egypt furniſhes the reſt of the country with 
rice, ſo Upper Egypt ſupplies the Lower with wheat and 
other grain. Since the Europeans found way to the In- 
dies by encompaſſing the coaſt of Africa, the foreign trade 
of Egypt has ſo declined, that Indian calicoes, muſlins, 
and China-ware, are at preſent dearer in that country 
than they are in England. 
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The exportation of rice and coffee from Egypt to any 
place out of the dominions of the Turks is prohibited; but 
ſeveral "_ are ſent from thence to Europe, as colo- 
quintida, ſenna, and the red dye called ſuffranon. Flax 
is alſo exported to other parts of Turky, and likewiſe 
to Leghorn, and cottons to Marſeilles. 

Their importations are ſilk from Venice and Leghorn; 
Engliſh, French, and Venetian cloth, drugs, dyes, and 
Engliſh tin, lead, and marble blocks from Leghorn ; furs, 
copper-veſſels and plates from Conſtantinople ; ſmall- 
wares from France, Venice, and alſo Conſtantinople, 
They likewiſe bring iron from Salonichi, carpets from 
Aſia Minor, filks from Syria, woollen manufactures from 
Barbary ; coral and amber they alſo import in order to 
ſend it to Mecca. 


Nui. 


CH AP. II. 


Of NUBIA and ABYSSINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA, 


CRCT.-L 
Cf NUBIa, 
Its Situation, Extent, Climates, Vegetables, and Animals. 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inha- 


bitants. With a conciſe Account of the Cities of Dangala 
and Sennar, and the Articles of their Commerce, 


is alſo called Sennar, and is bounded on the 
north by Egypt; on the eaſt by the Red Sea; on the 
ſouth by Abyilinia ; and on the weſt by the kingdoms of 
Tagua, Caoga, and the deſart of Gorham. It is ſituated 


between the thirteenth and twenty-fourth degrees of north 


latitude, and between the twenty-fifth and thirty-eighth 
degrees of eaſt longitude, extending in an irregular oblong- 
ſquare. Its principal rivers are the Nile, the Nubia, and 
the Sira. 

Though this country is entirely under the torrid zone, 
it is in many places very fruitful, eſpecially on the banks 
of the Nile, where the inhabitants, as in Upper Egypt, 
raiſe the water up to the high banks by art and labour. 
Hence it produces ſome very fine fruits, with plenty of 
ſugar-canes ; but the natives are unacquainted with the 
method of making good ſugar. They have alſo a great 

variety of medicinal plants, roots, and drugs ; with others 
that are extremely obnoxious, particularly a moſt dreadful 
poiſon, ſo quick and fatal in its operations, that, it is 
ſaid, a fingle ſeed taken inwardly gives almoſt inſtant 
death. Theſe ſeeds grow on the top of a plant that re- 
ſembles our nettles, and it is ſaid that conſiderable quan- 
ities of it are exported to the neighbouring countries. 
Nubia alſo affords gold, ivory, ſanders, and other medi- 
cinal woods, 

In Nubia are likewiſe great numbers of dromedaries, 
camels, horſes, and various kinds of wild beaſts, as lions, 
tygers, leopards, crocodiles, vipers, and ſeveral kinds of 
ſerpents, particularly one of a colour which ſo nearly re- 
ſembles that of the duſt, or ſand, in which it lurks, that 
It is not eaſily avoided, and its bite is commonly attended 
with almoſt immediate death, and that of the moſt painful 
and dreadful kind, | 

The generality of the inhabitants are Mahometans; 
they are much given to cheating ; are a ſtupid debauched 
people, and are faid to have neither modeſty, civility, nor 
religion, Thoſe that live in villages chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture, except thoſe who inhabit the more 
deſart parts, who live upon plunder. Mr. Norden, who 
proceeded up the Nile, a conſiderable way into Nubia, 
: found them baſe, treacherous, mean, and avaricious ; 
- -eſpecially ſome of the great, who ſcruple neither threats 

nor entreaties to obtain the treaſures of thoſe whom they 
dare not to plunder by open violence. 


E ſhall now proceed up the Nile to Nubia, which 


They are ſwarthy, and ſmall of ſtature. Thoſe ol ſu- 
perior rank in the heart of the country wear a veſt with- 
out ſleeves ; but the common people only wrap a piece of 
linen cloth about them, and the children go quite naked. 
However, perſons of quality wear fine looſe long robes of 
ſilk or cotton, and thoſe of the women reach to the 
ground ; theſe laſt alſo adorn their hair with rings and 
other trinkets of gold, ſilver, and braſs; yet have nothing 
on their legs or feet but a kind of ſandal, or leather ſole. 
As for the women of lower rank, they only wear a ſhort 
kind of petiicoat. 

In war they fight to greater advantage on horſeback 
thin on foot, for they are very expert horſemen ; but, as 
they poiſon their weapons, the Turks ſeldom care to at- 
tack them ; they are, however, almoſt perpetually at war 
either with the inhabitants of Gorham, the deſart tracts 
on the ſouth-weſt, or making excurſions into the eaſtern 
parts as far as the Red Sea. 

Poncet, a French phyſician, who paſſed through this 
country in his way to Ethiopia, ſays, they are ſubject to 
a prince, who wears a long robe, embroidered with gold 
and filver, faſtened with a girdle of the fineſt cotton. On 
his head he has a turban of the ſame, and never appears 
in public without having his face veiled with a ſilk-gauſe 
of various colours. Strangers who are permitted to pay 
their homage to him, are obliged to pull off their ſhoes, 
and kneeling to kiſs the ground two or three times; nor 
do his ſubjects ever appear before him without being 
bare footed. | 

The royal palace is a large confuſed pile of buildings, 
without any regularity, and ſurrounded with a high brick 
wall ; it is, however, furniſhed with every thing eſteemed 
curious, rich, and coſtly ; and the floors, after the manner 
of the Eaſtern nations, are covered with the fineſt (ilk 
carpets. The ſame author obſerves, that this prince ap- 
plies himſelf five days in the week to affairs of ſtate, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, at which times he ſits at the 
head of his council, and decides cauſes with the utmolt 
expedition. When ſentence of death is paſſed on the cri- 
minal, it is immediately executed by laying him flat on 
his back, and beating him on the breaſt with a flick 
till he expires. It is alſo ſaid, that on the death of the 
king the grand council aſſemble, and have the inhuma- 
nity to cauſe all the brothers of their new ſovereign to be 
put to death. However, the accounts we have both of 
this country and Abyſlinia are not entirely to be depended 
upon ; though the author laſt-mentioned ſeems to have 
as much veracity as thoſe writers among the ſeſuits, who 
have deſcribed the country of Abyſſinia, and have en- 
deavoured, with the utmoſt malignity, to deſtroy hat 
character. 

The principal cities of Nubia are Dangala or Dongola, 
and Seanar. | | 


Dangala, 
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Dangala, the preſent metropolis of Nubia, is ſituated 
on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, on the declivity of a dry 
{andy hill, in fifteen degrees fifteen minutes north lati- 
tude. It is ſaid to be very populous, and to contain 
near. ten thouſand houſes, though moſt of them are 
mean, and built only of wood daubed over with mud ; 
but the ſtreets are filled with heaps of ſand brought 
down by the waters From the mountains. The caſtle, 
which is in the centre of the town, is large and ſpacious, 
but not very ſtrong. 3 

Sennar, which is another of the capital cities, ſtands 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, near the frontiers of 
Abyſlinia, which lies to the ſouth, and of Gaoga, which 
lies to the welt, and is about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the ſouth of Dangala. It is ſituated on a fine emi- 
nence, from which is a delightful proſpect of a fertile 
plain covered with variety of fruit-trees. It is five miles 
in circumference, and is very populous; it containing 
near one hundred thouſand inhabitants; but the houſes, 
which are flat roofed, are only one ſtory high, and very 
ill built: thoſe in the ſuburbs are much worle, they con- 
fiſting only of poor ſmall cottages formed of wood and 
mud, and covered with reeds. Every thing here is in 
the greateſt plenty, ſo that a camel may be bought for the 
value of eight or ten ſhillings ; an ox for three or four ; 
a ſheep for about one, and a fowl for a penny, But in 
this city the heats are ſo inſupportable, that in the day- 
time, from January till the end of April, a man can hardly 
breathe ; but then the rainy ſcaſon begins, and continues 
three months, at which time the air is extremely un- 
healthy, and often produces a great mortality among both 
the men and cattle. | 

Their commodities are elephants teeth, gold duſt, tama- 
rins, civet, and tobacco. There is in this city a market 
every day in the middle of the town, where all forts of 
proviſions and goods are fold. It is ſaid, that the females 
lit on one ſide, and the males on another, and that the 
Egyptian merchants buy great quantities of the above 
goods every year. The merchandizes required at Sennar, 
are ſpices, paper, hard-ware, braſs, glals beads, and a 
black drug with which they colour their eye-lids and eye- 
brows. There are here a few merchants, who travel to 
Suaquen on the Red Sea, from whence they go with their 
commodities into Arabia Felix, and there exchange them 
for thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, which they bring back. 


ApYSSINIA. 


SECT: IE 


Of ABYSSINIA, or UPPER /ETHIOPIA, 


[ts Name, Situation, and Extent, Fice of the Country, Cli- 
mate, Mountains, Salt-pits, Rivers, and Lakes. 


IE empire of Abyſſinia is indifferently called 
| Abyſſinia, Abiſſinia, Abaſi, or Hubelfinia, from 
the Arabic Herbeſh, which ſignifies a mixture, the 
country being peopled by various nations; but the in- 
habitants themſelves call it Itjopia or Ethiopia. It has 
alſo been known, though abſurdly, by the name of Preſter 
John's country. It extends from twenty-ſix to forty- five 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and from fix degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, to almoſt twenty degrees north latitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the kingdom of Nubia: on the 
eaſt it had formerly the coaſt of Abex on the Red Sea; but 
this is diſmembered from it, and makes a ſeparate province 
under the dominion of the Turks; and partly by the 
kingdom of Dangala : on the ſouth it is bounded by Ala- 
ba, and Ommo Zaidi, and on the welt by Gorham and 
Cingiro. | | 
As Abyſſinia is ſituated between the tropic and equa- 
tor, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be in a very hot 
climate, but the extreme heat is only felt in the cham- 
paign country, the villages, and low- lands; for the tops 
of the mountains, moſt of which are of a great height, 
enjoy a delightful coolneſs. Hence this country is very 
heathful, but is ſubject to terrible thunder and light- 
ning. 
Moſt of the mountains are ſaid to exceed Olympus, 
in height: yet their ſteep, and to appearance inacceſſible 
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rocks, are inhabited. They are ſurrounded with deep 
and extenſive vallies, which, with the flat lands, are dry 
in winter, and commonly overflowed in ſummer by the 
rains, which inſtead of falling by drops, pour with ſuch 
vehemence, that the torrents from the mountains ſweep 
away trees, houſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all the 
rivers, overflowing their banks, lay the country under 
water; Which, on its retiring, leaves the land covered 
with a thick (lime or mud. This overflowing of the ri- 
vers of Abyſlinia is an advantage not confined to that em- 
pire, but ſpreads its lifippy influences over all Egypt, and 
extends the bleiffng of plenty from Abyſſinia to the Me- 
diterranean. 

Some of their winds appear no leſs dreadful than their 
thunder and lightning, particularly one called in their 
language ſengo or the ſerpent, which ſometimes blows 
down the houſes, trees, and rocks, and even ſnaps the 
maſts of ſhips in the harbours, But theſe periodical rains 
and theſe ſtorms are not peculiar to Abyſſinia ; in almoſt 
all countries within the tropics, the former pour in tor- 
rents, overflow the land, and the rivers ſwelling above 
their banks, fertilize the land. The reader has ſeen too 
that theſe ſtorms are alſo periodical; but in China and 
the Eaſt Indies they are called by our mariners tuffoons 
or typhons. 

Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, 
covered with trees and other verdure, and afford excellent 
ſprings. Some are well cultivated, though the acceſs to 
them is extremely difficult and dangerous; ſometimes 
through a craggy way incumbered with huge ſlones, 
which muſt be climbed up with ladders, and the cattle 
drawn up with ropes. Many of the mountains abound in 
gold, as plainly appears from the duſt found upon them, 
or waſhed down by the torrents, ſome pieces of that me- 
tal being of the ſize of a pea. But no mines of ſilvet have 
yet been diſcovered. 

However, the ſalt-pits of Abyſſinia are as valuable as 
mines of gold and filver, ſince theſe not only ſupply the 
inhabitants of that extenſive country with this neceſſary 
commodity, but ſalt there anſwers all the purpoſes of 
money, and they exchange it with other nations for what- 
ever commodities they deſire to purchaſe. The principal 


place where ſalt is procured is on the confines of Dangala 


and Tigra, where there is a large plain, four days journey 
in extent; one fide of which is incruſted all over with 
a pure white ſalt, in ſuch quantities, and ſome hundred 
of camels, mules, and aſſes, are conſtantly employed in 


tetching it from thence, 


There are ſcveral conſiderable rivers, the moſt famous 
of which is, 1. "The Nile. 2. The Niger, which Mr. 
Ludolph aſſures us is no more than the left channel of 
the Nile. 3. Tacazee riſes in the kingdom of An- 
gola, and after conſiderable windings falls into the Nile. 
4. The Maleg, which, after a long courſe, falls into the 
White River. 5. The Howaſh, which after running 
through ſeveral !:in7Jdoms, loſes itſelf in the ſandy de- 
ſart in the kingdom of Adel. 6. The Zeebee, which 
riſes in the kingdom of Nerea, and, after a long courſe, 
flows into the Indian ocean. 7. The White River, 
which receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and after ſur- 
rounding the kingdom of Changaia, which lies to the 
welt, falls into the Nile, ſixty leagues below Sennar in 
Nubia. 

Here are few conſiderable lakes, except that of Dam- 
bea, called by the natives the ſca of Lzana, from the 
chief iſland in it. This lake is ſituated in thirteen de- 
grees north latitude, and may properly be conſidered as 
the ſource of the Nile, which flows ont of it. It is 
computed to be about ninety miles long, and thirty-ſix 
broad; its water is clear, ſweet, and wholeſome; ir 
abounds in fiſh, and the natives ſail upon it in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, made of the bamboos which grow along 
the banks. It contains about twenty-one iſlands, ſome 
of which are very fertile, and are covered with groves 
of orange and citron trees, and in feven or eight of them 
are old monaſteries, which appear to have been elegant 
ſtructures. 
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S EC T. II. 


J the Fertility of the Seil of Abyſſinia. The Cern produced 
in the Country ; with the Trees, Plants, Beaſts, Birds, 
Reptiles, amphibious Animals, and Fiſbes, among which is 
a particular Account of the Camelepardus, Hippopotamus, 
and other extraordinary Animals. 


OME of the lands in Abyſſinia are ſo fertile as to 
yield two or three harveſts of very good millet, barley, 
and wheat. They have no rye, inſtead of which they 
make uſe of a ſmall grain called teff, which is of much 
the ſame taſte and flavour, and yields very good nouriſh- 
ment. It is ſmaller than our poppy-ſeed, and a little 
oblong ; but at the ſame time the people in general live 
very poorly, and even naſtily, and their cattle feem to 
fare much better than they do themſelves. As they 
have no oats, they feed their horſes, camels, dromedaries, 


and other large benſts with barley ; for though their low | 


lands produce plenty of graſs ſufficient to teed a prodi- 
gious number of cattle, yet they never make any hay, 
which is here the more neceſſary, as it mutt be frequently 
ſcorched up by the heat of the ſun, and even when it is 
moſt plentiful, it is liable to be deftroyed by the vaſt 
flights of locuſts, with which they are ſometimes infeſted, 
which cover the ſurface of the earth, and ſoon devour 
every blade of graſs. 

"The trees of this country are ſaid to be crowned with 
a conſtant verdure, and if the inhabitants have a ſcarcity 
of fruit, it is rather owing to their negligence than to any 
fault of the foil, which is capable of 8 as great a 
plenty and variety of them as any couutry in Africa. They 
cultivate the black grape, peach, ſour pomegranate, ſugar- 
canes, and ſome citrons and oranges : they have alſo ſe- 
yeral kinds of figs, and among others one called enſette, 
which grows to a prodigious ſize, and which Ludolph has 
endeavoured to prove to be the dudaim of Moſes, which 
ours and other verſions rendered mandrakes. 

There are here not only the ſame variety of medicinal 
and odoriterous plants, herbs, and roots that are to be met 
with in Europe, and which here grow without cultiva- 
tion, but many more unknown to us. The country 
produces great quantities of ſenna, and there are plains 
covered with cardamoms, and a kind of ginger that has a 
molt agreeable ſcent, and is four times as large as that of 
India. | | | 

We ought not to omit the aſſazo, which has ſuch an 
effect, that it ſtupities the ſerpents and venomous reptiles 
that approach it, and its root is a certain cure for thoſe 
who are bitten by them. | 

The cotton ſhrub is extremely plgntiful, and produces 
a great quantity of cotton. 

The banks of the rivers are, during the greateſt part 
of the year, adorned with jeſmines, roſes, lilies, jonquils, 
and a prodigious number of flowers unknown in Europe. 

Scarce any country produces a greater variety of both 
domeſtic and wild animals : among the former are camels, 
dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, ſheep with great 
tails, and goats, which are bred in vaſt numbers, they 
being the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Their fat 
oxen are ſaid to be of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that at a diſ- 
tance they have been miſtaken for elephants; whence it 
has been ſaid, that horned elephants were common in 
Abyflinia, and theſe horns travellers have repreſented as 
being ſo large, that one of them will contain above ten 
quarts of liquor, and fay they are uſed by the people in- 
ſtead of pitchers and other veſſels to carry water, wine, 
milk, or other liquids. But beſides theſe large oxen, 

which are fatted for ſlaughter, they have an ordinary ſort 
deſigned for labour and carriage, whoſe horns are ſaid to 
be ſo ſoft and flexible, that they hang down like a dead 
weight. 
They have here a very fine breed of horſes, which, 
like thoſe of Europe, are of various colours, but the 
black are the moſt numerous and in the greateſt eſteem, 
Theſe are only uſed for war and for travelling. In 
long journies they make uſe of mules, which are com- 
monly very gentle, ſure footed, and fit for the craggy 
mountains; they have a quick eaſy pace, and are com- 
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monly preferred by the Abyſſinians to their beſt horſes in 


travelling. ä 

Among the animal of the camel kind is the camelopar. 
dus, which is ſaid to be much taller than an elephant, 
but as ſlenderly made as that is clumſy and unwieldy ; its 
fore legs are repreſeuted as of au amazing length, and tho' 
the hinder are ſomewhat ſhorter, its belly is fo far from 
the ground, that a tall man may eaſily paſs under it with- 
out ſtooping. The neck is of a proportionable length to 
enable it to reach the ground, and feed upon the graſs, 
which is its proper food. | 

The elephants ought here to be placed among the wild 
beaſts, as they are extremely numerous, and none were 
ever known to be brought up tame in this empire. They 
make dreadful havock among the corn and other grain, 
deſlroying much more by trampling it down than by 
feeding upon it, 

One of the moſt beautiful animals in this country is 
the zebra, which is of the ſhape and ſize of a mule, but 
more ſleek and ſlender ; it is here curiouſly marked with 
white, black, grey, and yellow ſtreaks acroſs the back 
from the neck to the tail. This animal is not, however, 
very common, ſince it is ſo much admired as to be 
thought a prelent of ſufficicat value to be offered to the 
monarch. | 

This country abounds with lions, tygers. panthers, 
leopards, wolves, moukics, fuxes, wild cats, civet Cats, 
harcs, rabbits, fquurels, and a variety of other ani— 
mals. 

Thoſe who have viſted Abyſſinia mention a very extra- 
ordinary animal, which is probably one of the many ſpe- 
cies of moukeys. They repreſent it as no bigger than a 
cat; but as having the face of a man, with durnful 
voice. It lives upon the trees, where they ſay it i: Drought 
forth and dies: but it is ſo very wild, that there is no poſ- 
ſibility of taming it; for when any of them have been 
caught in order to bring them up, all the care that can be 
taken of them will not prevent their pining away till they 
die. 

There are a great variety of the feathered kind, both 
wild and tame, many of which are found in Europe; but 
thoſe here excel ſeveral of ours in beauty and ſize, par- 
ticularly their partridges, which are ſaid to be as large as 
our capons ; they have ſeveral kinds of them, ard alſo of 
pigeons and turtle-doves. Among the birds which ſeem 
in a manner peculiar to the country is the maroc, or honey- 
bird, fo called from its particular inſtinct in diſcovering 
the hidden treaſures of the induſtrious bees, 

The oſtrich, the largeſt and moſt unwieldy of all the 
feathered race, is common, not only here, but in the 
greateſt part of Africa. The ibis, a bird which deſtroys 
innumerable ſerpents, is alſo known in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. In this country are allo the pipi, ſo named from 
its conſtantly uttering thoſe two ſyllables, and is ſaid to 
direct huntſmen to their game, when it feeds on the blood 
of the beaſt killed by its direction. The cardinal is fo 
called by the Portugueſe from the beautiful rednels of his 
feathers, except thoſe on its breaſt, which reſemble the 
fineſt black velvet; and the white nightingale is a beau- 
tiful bird that has a tail two ſpans long. 

There are alſo a multitude of obnoxious animals, par- 
ticularly ſerpents and infects ; many of the former are 
extremely venomous, and their bite attendedsWith al- 
moſt inſtant death, if the above remedy be not imme- 
diately taken. But none of theſe are capable of doing 
an hundredth part of the miſchief produced by the lo- 
cuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch thick clouds as to 
eclipſe the light of the ſun, and to lay whole provinces 
deſolate. 

Among the amphibious animals the crocodile and hip- 
popotamus, or river-horſe, are the largeſt and moſt de- 
ſtructive. The former we have already deſcribed in treat- 
ing of Egypt, and as the latter is ſeldom ſcen in that 
country, and only inhabits the upper part of the Nile, a 
deſcription of it can no where be more properly placed 
than here. It is not eaſy to conceive how this animal 
came to be called a horſe, to which it has ſcarce any re- 
ſemblance ; its body is like that of an ox, but is twice 
as big as that of a bull; its legs are ſhort, and reſemble 


thoſe of a bear, it having large round feet, with = 
| claws 
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claws in each; the tail is like that of an elephant, and 
it has no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal. In the lower jaw it has four large teeth, two of 
them crooked like the two tuiks of a wild boar, and the 
other ſtraight, but ſtanding forwards, and all of them as 
thick as the horns of an ox. Its eyes and ears are ſmall, 
conſidering its bulk ; but it has a wide mouth, great open 
noſtrils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on which grows 
a briſtly beard. He ſpends the day commonly in the 
water, and the night on land, when he feeds on the 
graſs, which is his principal food: his teeth are eſteem- 
ed more valuable than ivory, on account of their not 
being ſubject to turn yellow, 

T hcre 1s great plenty and variety of fiſh in the lakes 
and rivers, among which is the torpedo, which upon 
being touched by the finger, while alive, conveys a ſur- 
priſing numbneſs to the whole arm. 


SECT, IV; 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Abyſſi- 
niuns; their Buildings, Furniture, Hoſpitality to Stran- 


gers, and Ignorance in Arts and Manufattures. 


1 Abyſſinians are generally tall and well ſhaped; 


their complexion may be called black, but ſome 


of them are inclined to the tawny, and to a reddith 


brown. Among them the olive is reckoned the fineſt 
complexion, and next to that the jet black; but the 
reddiſh, and particularly the yellowiſh brown, is eſteem- 
ed the molt diſagreeable, Their noſcs are not flat, nor 


their lips protuberant, as among the natives of Guinea 


but they have regular and agreeable features, and their 
eyes are black, briſx, and lively. | 

They are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy; and 
their labour, together with the temperance they ufe in 
eating, prolongs their lives to a good old age. Moſt of 
them are ſo nimble and active as to climb up the talleſt 
tree, or ſteepeſt rocks, with ſurpriſing eaſe and agility. 
The women greatly exceed thoſe of Europe and Aſia in 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs; they breed eaſily, are deli- 
vered without help, and can take care both of the child 
and themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of a nurſe. But 
this ſingular quality is common to all the women in 
theſe hot climites, except where they are weakened by 
a ſedentary life, 

The habit of the men of quality is a long fine veſt, 
either of ſilk or cotton, tied about the middle with a 
rich ſcarf ; that of thc citizens is much the ſame, but of 
cotton only, they not being allowed to wear ſilk, nei- 
ther is their cotton of the ſame fineneſs. The common 
people have only a pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of 
ſcarf, with which they looſely cover the reſt of their 
bodies; and, till about a century ago, this was the 
common dreſs of all the people, none but the emperor, 
the royal family, and ſome diſtinguiſhed favourites, 
being allowed to wear any other; and this ſcarf, or 
a piece of cloth, ſerves them at night to wrap themſelves 
in. 

As to the women, they are allowed to appear as fine 
and genteel as their circumſtances will admit; for they 
are far from being kept in fo recluſe a manner as thoſe 
among the more Eaſtern nations. 'T hoſe of high rank 
uſually dreſs in the richeit ſilks and brocades, their up- 
per Farments are wide and full, not unlike ſurplices : 
they adorn their heads and hair an hundred different 
ways, and take care to have the richeſt pendants in their 
ears; beſides, they ſpare no expence in adorning their 
necks with the moſt coſtly ornaments of chains, jewels, 
and other embelliſhments, | 

Both the men and the women are extremely curious 
about the management of their hair, on which they la- 
viſh a great deal of butter, to render it ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. This vanity is perhaps the more excuſable, as none 
but the emperor is allowed to wear either a cap or any 
other covering for their head, which, as they have a great 
deal of idle time upon their hands, is an inducement to 
them to beſtow ſome part of it in this amuſement. In- 
deed, their hair not being apt to grow thick and long, 


but mottly thin and frizly, ſome additional art ſeems 
28 | 
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| neceſſary to keep it in tolerable order, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 


each ſex ; and therefore while the men take much pains 
in braiding it up in various forms, the women ſtrive to 
have it hang looſe in a variety of curls and ringlets, ex- 
cept the fore- top, which they take ſtill greater pains to 
adorn with jewels or trinkets according to their rank. 

Upon the whole, their dreſs is chieſſy accommodated 
to the climate. The exceſſive heat, which will hardly 
ſuffer them to allow any cloaths to touch their fleſh, 
makes them contrive to have them as light, and to hang 
as looſe as poſſible during the heat of ſummer 

Hence the cloth that covers their bodies, their 
breeches, and the womens drawers, are made wide and 
2 to let in as much air as poſſible; but in the cooler 
ſeaſons, they bring them much cloſer to their bodies, 
and the rich then appear in handſome veſts, open only to 
the waiſt, and cloſed with ſmall buttons: theſe have ſmall 
collars, and very long and ſtraight ſleeves gathered in at 
the wriſt, Some authors have miſtaken them for ſhirts, 
though they have another light garment under them next 
to the ſkin made of thin taffety, : 
ing as the ſeaſon and their circumſtances will permit. 

They are not ſo temperate in their drinking as in their 
food, eſpecially at their feaſts, where, after a full meal, 
they uſually drink to exceſs ; according to a proverb of 
theirs, Plant firſt and then water, Their liquors are 
indeed more tempting than their meat. As they have 
plenty of honey, they have excellent mead ; they have 
likewiſe ſome other liquors made of various fruits, and 
a third fort made of barley without hops. Theſe ex- 
ceſſes are attended with no ill confequences ; for they 
live peaceably and ſeldom quarrel among themſelves ; or 
if they do, their conteſts ſeldom go farther than exchang- 
ing a few blows [ and in matters of conſequence, they 
generally decide the controverſy by umpires choſen a- 
mong themſelves, or lay the affair before the ruler of the 
place. Here they are allowed to plead their own cauſe 
without the 14 of a lawyer; and when judgment is 
given, whether by the judge or the arbitrator, they 
faithfully ſtand to it, without grudge, murmuring, or 
appeal. 

Both the men and women are ſaid to be witty and in- 
genious ; but thoſe of the kingdom of Nerea are ſaid to 
exceed the reſt in ſenſe, bravery, generoſity, affability, 
and other ſocial virtues. They are extremely inquiſitive 
and fond of learning : yet the people of Tigra and the 
neighbouring kingdoms are repreſented as being for the 
molt part haughty, inconſtant, revengeful, cruel, and 
perfidious. | 

The Abyſſinians are naturally docile, and fond of 
knowledge, which is alledged to have been one of the 
principal motives that induced them to give the Jeſuit 
miſſionaries ſo kind a reception at their firſt coming; 
and, though there is but little learning found amongſt 
them, it is rather fgr want of proper means than of ca- 
pacity of attaining K. 

They are entirely negligent with regard to the ſym- 
metry and architecture of their buildings, which is 
owing to their living in tents or camps, after the manner 
of their monarchs; ſo that, except a few old royal pa- 
laces, here are neither public {ſtructures nor private 
buildings worthy of notice to be ſeen throughout the 
whole empire; for thoſe they ſtile houſes would hard- 
ly deſerve the name of huts among us, they _ 
built of clay and laths put together in the meaneſt 
molt ſlovenly manner, ſo as to be eaſily reared, and as 
readily abandoned, when they think proper to remove 
their quarters. Theſe buildings belong to the inferior 
ſort, who follow the royal camp, and being unable to 
purchaſe tents erect theſe huts with almoſt as little trou- 
ble as is commonly taken in rearing a large tent. 

The very emperors themſelves had neither caſtles nor 
palaces, till the Portugueſe miſſionaries came among 
them, but lived in their ſtately pavilions, where they 
were attended by all their nobles, guards, and other 
retinue, | 

Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of 
ſtately edificcs, but even to common regular buildings, 
that when father Pays undertook to build a magnificent 
edifice for Sultan Segued, none of that prince's ſubjects 
knew ſo much as how te dig the ſtones out & the 


4 N quar ries, | 


attin, or damaſk, accord- 
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quarries, much leſs how to ſquare or work them fit for 
uſe. He was therefore obliged to teach them both that, 
and how to make the proper tools for the maſons, car- 
penters, joincrs, and in ſhort for every part of the work ; 
and allo how to join the ſtones, which was performed 
with a red clay of ſo glutinous a nature, that it makes a 

ood ſtrong cement, without the help of quick-lime. 

he people were filled with amazement at beholding 
not only a large ſtupendous ſtructure, erected with much 
ſtrength and regularity, but cven high and ſtately ſtories 
raiſed one upon another, for which they had not even 
a proper word, but ſtiled them babeth-laibeth, or houſe 
upon houle. | 
Their tables are generally round, and among the rich 
are large enough for twelve or fourteen perſons to fit a- 
bout them ; but they are very low, as the people, like 
the inhabitants of moſt of the countries in the Eaſt, fit 
upon carpets, and the meaner fort upon mats, or on 
the ground. 
heir furniture, even among thoſe of high rank, is 
mean : they have no fine paintings, tapeſtry, cr other 
ornaments ; and indeed their way of living is in ſome 
meaſure incompatible with any ſuch finery. Even their 
beſt beds are no better than couches, on which they lie 
upon hides or ſoft furs wrapped in their upper garments. 
Indeed, ſome of their princes and perſons of wealth pur- 


chaſe Indian quilts, with ſilk borders, which now come | 


to them from the ports on the Red Sea; and theſe they 
ſpread upon their couches, chiefly in their outward apart- 
ments, that they may be ſeen by thoſe who come to viſit 
them. But the poor moſtly lie on mats, or a hide or 
two ſpread on the ground. 


They have neither inns, taverns, nor caravanſeras for 


the entertainment of {trangerts. Theſe are rendered un- 
neceſſary by that ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails a- 
mongſt them. If a traveller ſtays longer in a village or 
camp than three hours, the whole community are ready 
to lodge and furniſh him with proper neceſſaries for 
himſelf, his ſervants, and cattle, at the public expence. 
He need only enter the firſt hut or tent he likes, and 
reveal his wants to the maſter of it, who immediately goes 
and informs the chief perſon of the place, upon which 
an ox is ordered to be killed, and ſo much of it is ſent 
to him as will be ſufficient for him and his company; 
together with a proper quantity of bread, liquor, and 
conveniencies for lodging. All cheſe they are the more 
careful to ſupply him with, as they are liable to be pu- 
niſhed for their neglect with a fine of double the value 
of what they were bound to furniſh him with, ſhould 
he prefer a complaint of their neglect to a proper magiſ- 
trate. However, this laudable cuſtom is attended with 
great inconvenicnces, as it gives encouragement to a 
number of idle vagabonds to abuſe it. 
They have but few manufacturers among them, and 
though they are chiefly dreſſed in linen and cotton, and 
their country is as proper for producing them as any in 
Africa, they are ſo indolent, that they raiſe no more than 
will juſt ſerve their preſent wants, and the leſs of either 
ſerves them, as they make no uſe of any either at their 
tables or for their beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient 
to ſerve the common people as a covering for their bodies. 
The Jews are ſaid to be their only weavers, as they are 
in moſt parts of the empire their only ſmiths, and work 
in all kinds of metal. What joiners, carpenters, and 
maſons are produced in this country may be eaſily gueſſed 
from the meanneſs of their buildings and furniture; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of other trades, as taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, &c. from the plainneſs of their dreſs. Indeed 
the potters, and makers of hern- trumpets and drinking- 
cups, are in the higheſt requeſt. Theſe and other infe- 
rior artiſts are incorporated into tribes or companies, 
and have their ſeveral quarters, neither intermingling 
nor intermarrying with the reſt, the children commonly 
following the buſineſs of their parents. 
Jewellers, gold and filver-ſmiths, and other curious 
artificers of the like kind, are altogether unknown to 
them, unleſs by ſome of their works being brought by 
Way of traffic or exchange, and theſe are — to be found 
among the great and opulent. The ſame may be ſaid of 
their carpets, tapeſtry, ſilk, brocades, velvets, and other 
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coſtly ſtuffs, which are all brought hither by the Turks, 
by the way of the Red Sea, and exchanged fur gold-duſt, 
emeralds, and fine horſes, The Jews, Armenians, arid 
Arabians, are the common brokers between them aad 
the Abyſſinians, who feldom or never travel out of their 
own country, or indeed are ſuffered to do fo by the 
Turks, who, being poſſeſſed of all the ſea-ports on the 
Red Sea, enrich themſelves by this monopoly, and ae 
extremely careful to prevent any trade from being opened 
into the country by any other nation, or of its bein 
carried on by any other hands but their on. 

Beſides the above articles of commerce, the Turks 
bring them ſeveral kinds of ſpices, in very ſmall quanti- 
ties, which they keep up at ſo high a price that none but 
the richeſt of the Abyſſinians can purchaſe them. In return 
for theſe the Abyſſinians bring them ivory, honey, wax, 
ſkins, furs, and leather in great quantitics, for which they 
are obliged to take what the brokers pleaſe to give them. 

It ought not to be omitted, that in Abytlinta the peo- 
ple have no idea of money; but in purchaſing what they 
want, exchange one commodity tor another. The moit 
common article of trade exchanged by them is ſalt, by 
which they rate the value of every thing elſe; and which 
in Ds anſwers the purpoſes of money, by being 
— for all the neceliarics and conveniencies of 
ite, 


SECT. V. 
Of their Marriages, their Treatment of their Wives, 
Duorces, and Funeral Rites. 

M ARRIAGE among the Abyſſinians is little more 
than a firm bargain, or contract, by which both 
parties engage to cohabit and join their ſtock, as long a 
they like each other; after which they are at liberty to 
part. The cuſtom of meeting and bleſſing the married 
couple at the church-door is doubtleſs derived from the 
Jews; and it is ſaid that none but prieſts and deacons 
are married within the body of the church. In this part 
of the matrimonial ſervice ſeveral ceremonies are per- 
formed. Alvarez, who was preſent when the abuna, or 
patriarch, officiated at one of them, ſays, that the bride- 
groom and bride were waiting at the church-door, where 
a kind of bed or couch had been prepared for them, and 
on which the patriarch ordered them to fit ; he then, 
with his croſs in one hand, and a cenſer in the other, 
made a kind of procefſion round them ; and thea lay- 
ing his hands on their heads, told them, that as they 
were become one fleſh, ſo they ought to have but 
one heart and one will. This was followed by a ſhort 
exhortation ſuitable to the occaſion ; after which he 
went into the church, and celebrated divine ſervice, at 
which they both aſſiſted; and that being ended he gave 
them his bleſſing, which renders the marriage valid, ard 
then diſmiſſed thein. The more religious tort not only 
attend divine ſervice, but receive the holy communion, 
either juſt before or after their being joined. What feſ- 
tivities and rejoicings attend theſe nuptials we are not 
told. The huſband and wife, after conſummation, keep 
ſeparate tables; or if they agree to eat together, each 
brings their own proviſions ready dreſſed, or ſends them 

in before by their ſervants or ſlaves, | | | 
The married women are permitted to appear abroad, 
and to viſit their friends and relations : and the prin- 
ceſſes of the royal blood have ſtill greater privileges, and 
are ſaid to think no gallantries, however injurious to 
their honour, ought to be denied them by their huſbands ; 
in which liberties they are fo far upheld by their own re- 
lations, that all complaints againſt them will not only 


| be in vain, but taken very ill. 


But this is far from being the caſe of thoſe of inferior 
rank, who are generally obedient and faithful to their 
huſbands. Theſe are commonly obliged, eſpecially a- 
mong the meaner ſort, to perform ſome of the moſt la- 
borious offices of the family, and particularly to grind 
all the corn uſed in it, which the very ſlaves of the other 
ſex will refuſe to do: for as they have only hand-mills, 
they are forced to grind corn either for bread or drin« 


every day. 


They 
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They forbid marriage between perſons in the ſecond, 
third, and cven fourth degree of conſanguiniqy, and 
therefore eſteem it unlawful to have more than one wife 
at a time; yet many amongſt them are ſaid to have a plu- 
rality of wives: theſe are indeed deprived by the church 
of the benefit of the holy communion ; but as poly- 
gamy is not deemed by the ſtate detrimental to ſociety, 
they are ſuffered to live with them without moleſta- 
tion. | 

They admit, as hath been already intimated, of di- 
vorces, not only on a breach of conjugal fidelity, but for 
want of children, diſagreement, bodily infirmities, and 
the like; in all which caſes the women have the ſame 
privilege of abrogating the marriage-contract as the 
man. In ſuch caſes the diſſatisfied party applies to the 
biſhop, and having obtained the deſired divorce, which 
is ſeldom denied, if the party cannot be prevailed on to 
withdraw the ſuit, they next petition for a licence to 
contract a freſh marriage, and obtain it with the ſame 
eaſe. 

Hence theſe divorces are very frequent, eſpecially a- 
mong thoſe of high rank. But, with reſpect to the grand 
motive, the breach of fidelity on either ſide, they fre- 
quently compromiſe the affair; for as both the huſband 
and wife have their ſeparate lands, goods, and chattels, 
they can make what is eſteemed a ſuitable compenſation 
for the tranſgreſſion. But where ſuch a compenſation 
cannot be agreed on between the injurer and the injur- 
ed, the women are uſually the moſt ſeverely puniſhed : 
ſhe is condemned to loſe all her goods, and to leave her 
huſband's houſe in a mean ragged dreſs, and en ver to 
enter it more; carrying with her a ſewing-needle, by 
which ſhe may earn her livelihood ; and ſometimes ſhe 
is ſentenced to loſe her head of hair, which is her chief 
ornament, and to be cloſe ſhaved, except a ſingle lock on 
her fore-top. But the huſband, if he pleaſes, may take 
her again; or if he does not, they may both marry. If 
the huſband be the offender, he is alſo liable to be pu- 
niſhed, as well as the partner in his guilt ; but a fine is 
generally laid upon them both, and appropriated to the 
uſe of the wife. Thus likewiſe the man who has de- 

bauched the wife, if convicted, is ſentenced to pay a fine 

of forty cows, horſes, ſuits of cloaths, &c. and if unable, 
he becomes the priſoner of the huſband, till the debt be 
paid. If the injured huſband ſuffers him to go, he obliges 
him to ſwear, that it is to fetch what will ſatisfy him; 
upon which the guilty perſon ſends him a piece of beef 
and ſome liquor, after which they ſometimes eat and 
drink together; and then, upon his aſking pardon, the 
huſband firſt remits one part of the fine, and then ano- 
ther, till at laſt he forgives him the whole. 

With reſpect to their funerals, after wathing the body, 
they perfume it with incenſe, ſprinkle it with holy 
water, and wrapping it in a ſheet, place it on a bier. 
The bearers then take it, and hurry it away with ſuch 
ſwiftneſs, that thoſe who attend can hardly keep pace 
with them. When they come to the church, or the 
church-yard, for they bury in either, they again incenſe 
it, and throw plenty of holy water upon it. After the 
prieſt has read the fourteen firſt verſes of the Goſpel of St. 
John, they ſhoot the corpſe into the ground, inſtead of 
letting it down gently ; the prieſt repeating ſome pſalms, 
till the body is covered with earth, 

They bewail their dead many days; their lamenta- 
tions begin early in the morning, and continue till the 
evening; the parents, relations, and friends meet at the 
grave, together with women-mourners hired to accom- 
pany the ſolemnity with their out-cries, all clapping 
their hands, ſmiting their breaſts, and uttering, in a 
doleful tone, the molt affecting expreſſions. 

If the deceaſed be a perſon of diſtinction, his horſe, 
ſhield, lance, and other accoutrements are alſo brought 
to the place, offerings are made to the church and the 
clergy, and proviſions given liberally to the poor. This 
ceremony continues, according to the quality of the 
perſon, from three to forty days, and is repeated afreſh 
on the anniverfary ; and, during the mournful ſolemnity, 
they all pray to God to be merciful to the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. | 
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Of the Power, Authority, Deſcent, and Titles of the Emperor. 
of his Camp, and it, Removal. The Manner in which 
the Princes were formerly confined, and raiſed to the Throne. 
The Marriage of the Emperor; and the Revenues of the 
Empire. | 

1 Abyſſinian empire appears to have been from 

its firit foundation entirely deſpotic, and, accord- 

ing to their annals, there never was a period of time ſince 
its firſt origin, when the princes of this country did not 
claim an abſolute right over thc lives, liberty, and for- 
tunes of their ſubjects, as well as an uncontroulable au- 
thority in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and it is not known 
that there ever were any written laws to reſtrain this 
exorbitant power, or ſecure the liberties of the ſubject. 

Theſeprinces boaſt their beingdeſcended from Mentle- 
hech, the fon of Solomon, king of Iſrael, by the queen 
of Sheba. According to them, this princeſs reigned twen- 
ty- five years after her return from Judea, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by this ſon, from whom deſcended a ſeries of 
princes 1n a direct line down to the year nine hundred 
and ſixty, when the crown paſſed into another family, 
but was afterwards reſtored to it again. Hence the em- 
peror itil] retains the pompous titles of the Beloved of 

God, Son of the Pillar of Sion, Kinſman to the race of 

Judah, Son of David and Solomon, and Emperor of the 

Great and High Ethiopia, its kingdoms and provinces, 

&c. They allo bear in their arms a lion holding a croſs, 

with this inſcription in the Ethiopic tongue, The lion 

< of the tribe of Judah is victorious,” | 
The reſpect paid to this prince amounts almoſt to ado- 
ration ; thoſe who are admitted to his preſence fall pro- 

{trate before him, and kiſs the earth as they approach his 

perſon ; and it is faid that even in his abſence they never 

hear his name mentioned without bowing very low, and 
touching the ground with their hand. 'T he other marks 
of — chiefly conſiſt in the retinue with which he is 
attended ; for he is not only accompanied by his own 
houſhold and guards, which are very numerous, but by 
all the grandees and officers of the empire, who ſtrive to 
outvie each. other in the greatneſs and ſplendor of their 
retinue, in the richneſs of their dreſs, and the magnifi- 
cence of their pavilions. We havealready obſerved, that 
they chiefly live in tents; the emperor's camp always 
takes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a very ſplen- 
did appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition of the 
ſtreets, and great variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other 
ornaments, and eſpecially the many lights and fires at 
night do not a little contribute; ſo that the whole appears 
like a vaſt open and regular city, in whoſe center, or on 
ſome eminent part of it, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
which outvies all the reſt in height, bulk, and grandeur. 

Next to it are thoſe of the empreſſes and royal family, 

and then thoſe of the officers of the court, all appearin 

with a proportionable though inferior luſtre : to theſe 
may be added thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which ſerve 
as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſmall expence, 
in adorning them both within and without. In ſhort, 
the imperial camp is of vaſt extent ; and yet good order 
is commonly obſerved in it. It has markets, courts of 
juſtice, and places where young perſons of rank per- 
form a variety of exerciſes on horſeback. But all the 
reſt only reſembles a great number of long extenſive lanes, 
of mean ordinary taſte, or low miſerable huts of lath and 
clay covered with ſtraw, which ſerve theemperor's guards, 
ſoldiers, and a prodigious multitude of ſuttlers and other 
attendants. | 

When the emperor removes his camp, or, as it may 
be properly ſtiled, his metropolis, which is chiefly oc- 
caſioned either through the want of wood, proviſions, or 
the different wars in which he is engaged, the chief care 
is to chooſe a convenient and ſpacious ſpot well furniſhed 
with water, and eſpecially with wood, of which they 
make ſuch havock, that vaſt foreſts are frequently laid 
bare in a ſhort time; and they are amazed, and think 
it incredible, that ſuch great cities as are in other parts 
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of the world ſhould be able to ſubſiſt ſo long a time in 
one place without being in extreme want of wood. 

The emperor in his march, whether in time of peace 
or war, is always attended by his chiet miniſters; he 
appears with a crown on his head made of pure gold, 
with ſilver lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed on 
2 cap of blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold 
croſs. 

Some time before the emperor begins his march, of- 
ſicers are ſent before to the governors of every province 
and place through which he is to paſs, with orders to 
clcar and repair the roads, and to open the woods thro 
which his way lies, by cutting down branches of trees, 
the briars, and every thing elſe that may retard the march; 
and to provide neceſſaries both for him and the whole 
army, which travels but ſlowly, and by ſhort journies, 
on account of the multitude of women, children, and 
cattle, which follow the camp. At the time appointed 
all the governors punctually come in with their quotas 
of corn, cattle, beer, and other liquors; all which are 
dittributed, with the utmoſt exactneſs, among the ſeveral 
ranks and orders of the army. In theſe marches the 
titmerari, an officer who commands the van-guard, hxes 
his pike on the ſpot he chooſes for the imperial pavilion; 
aſter which every one of the reſt knowing his own rank, 
and the ground he is to take up, eaſily gueſſes by his eye 
where the tents are to be pitched ; fo that the whole en- 
campment is ſoon completed with ſurpriſing readineſs, 
and in fo exact and regular a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo frequently removed, every one 
knows the ways and paths ſo well, that he can go to the 
tent of any one with the ſame facility as he can to his 
own, or as we can find a ſtreet, lane, or houſe in any 
of our cities, 

The camp is always divided into ſeven pariſhes, each 
of which has its miniſter, deacons, and inferior officers, 
who aſſiit in the inſtruction of youth, in performing di- 
vine ſcrvice, and the other functions of the miniſter's 
office. Whenever an enemy is near, the army is ordered 
to march cloſe and in the beſt order; the van- guard and 
rear drawing up cloſe to the main body; the wings ſpread 
themſelves out, and the emperor keeps in the center with 
his guards, great officers, and ladies, a ſufficient interval 
being left for incloſing the baggage. At other times 
little order is obſerved in their marches, only there is 
always a number of warlike inſtruments ſounding before, 
and a particular guard marching round the emperor, He 
generally mounts and lights in his tent ; but if he has 
occaſion to diſmount by the way, the guards immediately 
make a ring about his perſon, ſpreading their cloaths to 
keep him unſeen ; and if he diſmounts in order to take 
reſt, a couch, which is commonly carried for that pur- 
poſe, is brought him, on which he lies on cuſhions co- 
vered with carpets of the fineſt ſilk. 

It has been already hinted, that the crown of Abyſſinia 
is hereditary, and muſt be preſerved in the fame family; 
but the emperor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of 
his children whom he thinks moſt worthy to ſucceed him. 
This probably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, formerly 
obſerved in this empire, of confining all the princes of the 
blood to the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambaguexen, which 
ſome have deſcribed as a ſevere and diſagreeable place of 
confinement, on the ſummit of a lofty mountain ; while 
others repreſent it as an earthly paradiſe, in which theſe 
princes enjoyed every bleſſing except liberty, and were 
educated in a manner ſuitable to their birth. 

The manner in which any of theſe young princes were 
brought out of this abode to aſcend the throne, was as 
follows: After due conſultation, and a ſtrict enquiry into 
the character of the prince, or after the emperor's having 
declared him his ſucceſſor, which precluded all ſuch con- 
ſultations, the viceroy of Tigra went at the head of ſome 
forces, andencamped at the foot of themountain, whence, 
with a proper retinue of grandees and officers, he aſcend- 
ed it, and entering the cell of the prince elect with great 
formality, fixed the imperial ear-ring to his ear, as a 
token of his election; and inſtantly the other young princes 
were ſent for to pay him homage, and congratulate him 
on his acceſſion to the throne, The new emperor was 
no ſooner come down from the mountain, than the go- 


vernors and other officers met him at the head of the 
army, and all alighting together ſaluted him. After 
which, upon his giving them the ſignal, they mounted 
again, and taking him into their center conducted him to 
the debana, or imperial pavilion, with the ſound ct trum- 
pets, kettle-drums, and other muſical inſtruments, inter- 
mixed with loud acclamations of joy. Here he alone 
alighted within, while all the reſt did the fame without 
the pavilion. He was ſoon after ſolemnly anointed by a 
prelate, and the reſt of the cleryy accompanied the cere- 
mony with palms and hymns luitable to the occaſion, 
Soon after he was inveſted with the imperial robes, and 
the crown ſet upon his head. The ſword of ſtate was 
then drawn and put into his hand, and he being ſeated 
on the throne an herald proclaimed him emperor, and 
was ſuddenly anſwered by the loud acclamations of the 
whole aſſembly and army, who came to pay him their 
homage. Upon theſe occaſions a kind of ritual, which 
perhaps contained the duty of a good ſovereign, was read 
and explained before him, either by the metropolitan, by 
whom he was anointed, or by ſome of his ſubſtitutes. 
From thence the new ſovereign went and aſſiſted at di- 
vine ſervice, and received the holy communion ; alter 
which he returned, accompanied by his court and army, 
to the royal tent, through the joyſul acclam..tions of the 
people, with the ſound of muſical inftruments ; and the 
ſolemnity was cloſed with fcaſting and other takens of 
oys. 

Ihe Abyſſinian monarchs, like their antient progeni- 
tor Solomon, king of the Jews, allow themſclves a plu- 
rality of wives; and not only imitate him in that, but in 
taking thoſe of diſterent religions, even Mahomctans and 
Gentiles ; and ſome have carried this fo far, as to allow 
their heathen wives to have their own temples and idols; 
ſo that on one ſide might be ſeen the church of God, and 
on the other a pagan temple. Others, however, have 
had ſo much regard to their religion, as to cauſe thoſe 
Pagan or Mahometan ladies to be inſtructed and baptiſcd 
before they married them. Ihe generality of theſe princes, 
however, chooſe to inarry the daughters of noble families 
among their ſubjects ; while others pay a greater regard to 
the natural endowments of the mind, or the beauty of the 
perſon, than to their noble extraction. 

The monarch has no ſooner pitched upon a young 
lady for his wife, than ſhe is taken from her parents, and 
lodged with ſome of his relations, in order to obtain a 
better knowledge of her good qualities. If he is ſatis- 
hed with her, he takes her with him to church, and 
having both received the holy communion, they are con- 
ducted to the imperial pavilion, attended by the whole 
court in their richeſt attire, and there the abuna, or chict 
prelate, commonly performs the matrimonial ceremony; 
which being ended, the emperor, as at other times, dines 
by himſelf in his own apartment, and ſhe in hers, in 
company with a number ot other ladies. The nobles and 
clergymen are treated at other tables in ſeparate tents 
with variety of meats and liquors ; and the feaſt gene- 
rally continues among the male gueſts till all the liquor 
is drank, after which every one lays himſelf down and 
ſleeps till morning. 

It was formerly the cuſtom for the emperors never to 
appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to trouble 
themſelves with the affairs of government, the care of 
which was committcd to two miniſters, called ue, 
or favourites: but this cuſtom has been long aboliſhed, 
and they ſhew themſclves to their ſubjetts at leaſt three 
or four times a year, though none is allowed to ſce them 
eat, except the pages who feed them ; (for both they and 
all the great have their meat cut into bits, and conveyed 
to their mouths by young pages): and when they gle 
audience to foreign ambaſladors, they always fit out of 
ſight behind a curtain. 

The revenues of the empire feem to be very incon- 
ſiderable, and chiefly ariſe from the four following 
branches: the firit is the tribute paid by the governors f 
ſuch provinces and kingdoms as abound with gold, Which 
amounts to no more than about five or fix thoutand 
ounces per annum, one year with another, The next 
branch ariſes from the ſale of all the great offices ci tac 
empire, and the yearly tribute they pay him, The 3 
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branch conſiſts of a tenth of all the cattle of the empire 


levied every third year, and the fourth of a piece of 
cotton cloth paid for every cotton loom. 


S ECT. VI. 


07 the great Officers, and the Forces of the Empire; the 
Manner of trying Cauſes ; and the Puniſhments inflicted 


on Criminals. 


HE emperor has a chief officer, who is called Raſh, 

or principal, and is generali;limo of all the forces; 

he has under him two great officers, one of whom is a 

kind of high-ſteward, and is called lord of the ſervants, 

whoſe power extends not only over the civil judges of 

the empire, but over all the viceroys, governors of pro- 

vinces, and the generals of the army. The other, who 

is only a kind of under ſteward to the king's houſhold, 
is ſtiled lord of the leſſer ſervants. 

Theſe have in a good meaſure the management of the 
empire and the regulation of the army, which is indeed 
far from being anſwerable to the extent of the country, 
as they ſeldom exceed forty thouſand men, of whom be- 
tween four and five thouſand are horſe, and the reſt 
foot. About fifteen hundred of the former are well 
ſized and properly mounted; but the reſt are indifferently 
armed and accoutred, having no other arms but ſpears 
and a buckler. The ſpears are of two forts, the one like 
our half pikes, and the other reſembles a halbert or par- 
tiſan. The ſtaves of the former are ſlender, and the 
iron narrow like our pike, but the iron of the other is 
broad and thin; the firſt is to be darted at the enemy, 
and the laſt to be uſed in cloſe fight with one hand, 
while the other holds the buckler, which is uſually very 
thick and ſtrong, and made of a buffaloe's hide. 

Each common ſoldier carries two ſpears, and thoſe of 
a higher rank have likewiſe ſwords, which they ſeldom 
uſe in battle, but rather wear them as a mark of diſtinc- 
tion, and chiefly in time of peace, commonly holding 
them in their hands when in converſation ; but if they 
walk, their ſervants carry them under the arm. As 
theſe are chiefly worn by way of ornament, they have 
the hilt of gold, or ſilver gilt, and the ſcabbard of velvet 
or rich damaſk, which is commonly red. 

They likewiſe wear a kind of dagger under their gir- 
dle, and ſome alſo carry a club of ſome hard heavy 
wood, with a dagger in it. This weapon they common- 
ly uſe when they come to a cloſe engagement with the 
enemy, and ſometimes dart it at them. 

The horſe are armed much like the foot, and are all 
ſaid to be very good horſemen; they mount and fit their 
horſes extremely well ; but in other reſpects both they 
and the foot are very ill diſciplined. | 

The Abyflinian ſoldiers are but little acquainted with 
fire-ams, and as poorly furniſhed with powder and ball. 
The Abyſſinians have not above fifteen hundred muſ- 
quets, and there are not more than three or four hun- 
dred muſqueteers in any action, who are generally ſo 
ill trained to the uſe of arms, that they never hre above 
once for want of powder and ball. "Theſe they ſeldom 
have at their exerciſes, except a few of the higher rank, 
who uſe a reſt with their muſquets. | 

Their army is generally drawn up with little regularity, 
ſo that the firſt ſhock frequently begins and ends the bat- 
tle, one fide turning their back, and the other purſuing ; 
for it is ſo common to run from the enemy, that it is not 
conſidered as any diſgrace, and they never endeavour to 
rally their troops, or indeed know how to go about it. 
This behaviour is entirely owing to their want of diſci- 
pline, for they are commonly hardy and inured to hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue, to which they are trained up from 
their youth ; and as they continue in the field the greateſt 
part of the year, they are equally capable of bearing the 
moſt exceſhve heat, the ſharpeſt cold, and the moſt vio- 
lent rains, with very little for their ſuſtenance ; and even 
this they procure by their labour from the lands the 
emperor allows to thoſe in his ſervice. Another diſad- 
vantage 1s, their taking their wives and children with 


them ; and theſe are generally ſo numerous, that a camp 
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of thirty thouſand men always conſiſts of above a hundred 
thouſand perſons, all of whom are obliged to live on the 
produce of the lands affigned for their maintenance. 
The army is attended by drums, and kettle-drums, 
larger and louder than ours, beſides trumpets, hautboys, 
flutes, and other inſtruments ; and alfo by a vaſt — Ah 
of prieſts, who not only perform the divine ſervice in 
pavilions, but eſcort and attend the ſacred utenſils with 
great pomp and ceremony, and with vocal and inftru- 
mental muſic. 
With reſpect to the civil government, the viceroys 
and er of provinces, as well as the military com- 
manders and civil magiſtrates, hold their ſeveral courts of 


judicature, in which all cauſes, whether civil or crimi- 


nal, are decided ; only thoſe of the martial kind have 
martial officers, who preſide in them, and the others are 
tried by the civil judges, who alone are allowed to fit, 
while the plaintiff, defendant, and the reſt of the com- 
pany ſtand. "Theſe, upon proper occaſions, will even 
ſit upon the ground in the highway or open field, and 
try a cauſe brought before them, when every one who 
pleaſes may be preſent. They make uſe of no writing, 
nor keep any records, nor do they allow of attornies and 
counſel to plead on the merits of the cauſe; but both the 
plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſe, the former 
ſpeaking firſt, and the latter after him: each may an- 
ſwer and reply three or four times by turns, after which 
the judge commanding ſilence, aſks theopinionof the by- 
ſtanders, and then pronounces ſentence upon the ſpot. 
In criminal caſes, if the accuſer be caſt, he is either kept 
priſoner by the judge till he has made ſatisfaction to the 
accuſer, or if the crime be capital, as in the caſe of mur- 
der, he is delivered up to the plaintiff to be puniſhed 
with death at his diſcretion, and that of the relations of 
the deceaſed, who either fel] the murderer, or put him 
to death in what manner they pleaſe. But when a mur- 
der cannot be ſufficiently. proved againſt any man, all 
the inhabitants of the place where it was committed are 
ſeverely fined, or ſuffer ſome bodily puniſhment. 

The Abyflinians have three kinds of capital puniſh- 
ments ; the firſt burying the criminal quite up to his 
mouth, then covering his head with thorns and briars, 
they lay a heavy ſtone upon them. The ſecond is beat- 
ing them to death with thick clubs about two feet long ; 
but the moſt uſual method is running them through with 
their lances, in which caſe the neareſt relation of the 
deceaſed makes the firſt thruſt, and the reſt follow in due 
order; even thoſe who come after the criminal has ex- 
pired, generally dip their weapons in his blood, to ſhew 
that they are alſo concerned to revenge the murder of a 
relation, But what is ſtill more barbarous, is the feaſt- 
ing and loud _—_— made by thoſe relations from the 
time the criminal is delivered into their hands till his exe- 
cution, and more particularly on the night preceding it, 
to all which the priſoner himſelf is a witneſs. This 
frequently exaſperates his friends fo far, that it com- 


monly ends in the death of ſome of his moſt zealous 
proſecutors, 


SECT. ya. 


Of the Religion of the Ayſſinians, both before and ſince their 
Converſion to Chriſtianity. 


| £4 has already been intimated, that the Abyſſinians 
boaſt their having received both their kings and the 
Jewiſh religion from Solomon, Of this they have an 
antient record, which gives the following account of 
this fingular event: * That a great and potent queen, 
* named Azeb, or Maqueda, reigning in Ethiopia, be- 
ing informed by a merchant, named 'T'amerin, of the 
great power and wiſdom of Solomon, travelled to Je- 
ruſalem, attended by a retinue of the greatelt princes 
and nobles of Ethiopia, and with immenſe treaſure. 
There Solomon inſtructed her in the knowledge of 
the true God ; and upon her return home, at the end 
of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a fon, who was 
called Menilehech, and alſo David. This ſon after- 
wards going to Jeruſalem to ſee his father Solomon, 
was magnificently entertained by him, and anointed 
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« king of Ethiopia by Zadoc and Joaſh, the high-prieſt , 


« and when he was thoroughly inflructed in tne law of 
« God, which he was to cauſe to be obſerved in his do- 
« minions, Solomon ailigned ſeveral of the firit-born 
of Iſrael to attend and ſerve him in Ethiopia, and fur- 
niſhed him with officers and ſervants belonging to the 
houſe of Judah, with a high-prieſt, levites, and doc- 
tors in the law of Moſes.” 

There is nothing in this account very improbable; 
but the ſame record adds many circumſtances that are 
evidently falſe ; as, that the firit-born of Iſrael, at the in- 
ſtigation of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſa- 
lem and fetched the ark out of the temple ; and, being 
aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped the purſuit of So- 
lomon, and arrived with it in Ethiopia. However, it is 
not improbable that the prince of Abyſſinia might cauſe 
another ark to be made like that formed by Moles, and 
that this ſtory might be afterwards invented, in order to 
procure it a more general veneration. 

This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and fo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not admitted to the fight 
of it. Since the Abyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious rciic is no longer 
confined to a temple, but always accompanies the royal 
camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and 
ccremeny, attended by four prelates in their pontincal 
habits, and about forty or fifty other prieſts, who chant 
before and atter it, while one marching backwards 
before with a ccnſer in his hands, incenſes it all the way, 
till it be depoſited in the grand pavilion, which is the 
church of the imperial court, 

T he Abyſlinians maintain, that they were converted 


to Chriſtianity by the cunuch or prime miniſter of their | 


queen Candace, or, as they call her, Hindake, who, 
after his converſion by Philip, they ſay returned into 
Ethiopia, and gave his queen a full account of all that 
had paſſed; upon which that princeſs alſo believed in the 


Goſpel. 
— in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, e Frumentius biſhop of Axuma, and 
ſent him to preach the Goſpel in Ethiopia. This he per- 
formed with great ſucceſs; the diſcipline of the church 
was then ſettled conformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts 
and deacons were every where ordaine\|; liturgies, ar- 
ticles, and canons were ſettled and confirmed; and the 
Abyflinian church was brought to acknowledge herſelf 
wholly ſubject to and dependant upon that of Alexandria. 

The Abyflinians, however, retain many of the Jewiſh 
ceremonies beſides that of attending the ark. They cir- 
cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
laſt is done by cutting off a ſinall piece of ſkin from the 
clitoris. They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled, the 
fleſh of ſwine, and the other animals prohibited by the 
Moſaic law. They uſe purifications and waſhings after 
certain defilements. They oblige a man, if his — 
die without male iſſue, to marry his widow and raiſe up 
ſced to his name; and they keep the ſeventh day ſabbath. 

On the other hand, they believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that Chriſt ſhall come again in glory to 
judge the quick and the dead, when the juſt ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and unrepenting ſinners be ſent 
into hell. | | 

The Abyſſinian clergy are allowed to marry. The 
people never enter their churches without pulling off 
their ſhoes or ſandals. The divine ſervice conſiſts of a 
ſet of prayers, pſalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, 
and for the moſt part performed with great decency and 
devotion, without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed 
in the church of Rome. They have no bells, but call the 
people to church by the ſound of wooden hammers, 
which they ſtrike upon a hollow board; at the hearing 
of which both the clergy and laity repair thither with a 
decent gravity, ſaying tome prayers all the way they go; 
and when there, neither ſtare about, whiſper, cough, or 
ſpit, The prieſts and laity are ſeparated from each other; 
the former are in a kind of choir, with a curtain drawn 
before them, which hinders the people, who are in the 
body of the church, from ſeeing, though not from hear- 
ing the divine ſervice. They have neither pews, benches, 
nor haſſocks, but continue {ſtanding all the time. In 
none of theſe edifices, whether ſumptuous or mean, are 
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any ſtatues or carved images of any kind, except pictures: 
they will not ſuffer any crucifixes, whether carved or cat 
in metal, to be ſeen in them, or to be worn about their 
necks, 

They baptize by a three-fold immerſion, if the infant 
be capable of bearing it, without danger of its life; if 
not, the three-fold aſperſion of water is deemed ſufficient, 
The firſt immerſion is only of one-third of the body, in 
the name of the Father; the ſecond of two-thirds, or u 
to the breaſt, in the name of the Son; and the laſt of 
the whole body, by plunging in the head, in the name 
of the Holy Ghoſt. "They then anoint the whole body, 
eſpecially the joints, with the holy chryſm, and afterwards 
adminiſter the holy communion tothe child in both kinds, 
by dipping a bit of the conſecrated bread into what 
they call the wine, and applying it to the child's lips, 

Every church has a ſmall room behind the eaſt end, in 

which are the materials for making the communion-bread, 
which is a leavened cake, that they canſecrate ever 
time they adminiſter the Lord's ſupper, dividing the whole 
among the communicants, and having it treſh made 
every time. Inſtead of wine, from which they wholly 
abſtain, they keep in this little room a ſmall quantity 
of dried raiſins, which they ſquecze and macerate in 2 
greater or leſs quantity of water, according to the number 
of the communicants, for they adminiſter tae cup alſo 
to the laity, and receive both the elements as ſymbols 
and channels conveying to them the benefits of Chriſt's 
death. They do not admit laymen and women to come 
up to the altar to receive, but adminiſter it to them at 
the door of the choir; nor do they oblige them to re- 
ceive it kneeling, but ſtanding. 
Their clergy are little verted in the ſacred wz'tings, 
having neither expoſitors, commentators, concordances, 
nor any of thoſe helps which are in uſe amongſt us, ex- 
cept a few homilies upon ſome ſelect parts of the Goſ- 
pel, or upon a tew theological points ; but as they never 
preach or expound them to the laity, it is not ſurpriſing 
that they are extremely ignorant, and in many particu- 
lars groſsly ſuperſtitious. Like the Romans, they offer up 
their devotions and prayers to the ſaints, and have pro- 
per offices, faſts, and feſtivals to their honour. Though 
they do not believe a purgatory in the fame ſenſe as the 
Greek and Roman churches, nor have any particular 
office for the dead, yet they make mention of them in 
their common ſervice, and pray to God to abſolve them 
from their fins, and to make them fit for the joys of 
heaven. They likewiſe keep a kind of anniverſary of 
their departure, on which they give alms, according to 
their ability, to the prieſts, monks, and poor, to pray 
for their ſouls. | 

They receive the ſame canonical books, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, that we do; the former are 
tranſlated into Ethiopic from the Greek verſion, called 
the Septuagint ; and the latter alſo from the Greek text: 
they have likewiſe the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, which, 
in many reſpects, differs from the work we have under 
that name. This they believe to be of divine authority, 
and to have been written by St. Clement, whoſe name 
it bears. They have alſo the Nicene creed, but no 
that called the Apoſtles. | 

In ſhort, like the oriental churches, they obſerve four 
Lents, viz. the Great Lent, which laſts fifty days; that 
of St. Peter and St. Pau], which laſts forty days, more 
or leſs, according to the nearneſs of their Eaſter ; that 
of the Aſſumption of our Lady, which continues fifteen 
days; and that of Advent, which laſts three weeks. In 
all theſe Lents they abſtain from eggs, butter, cheeſe, 
and neither eat or deine till after ſun- let, which is never 
later than between ſix and ſeven in the evening; and 
after that time they may eat and drink till midnight. 
inſtead of butter they ute oil, which they extract fron 
a ſmall grain, and is far from having an unpleaſaut 
taſte, | 

They faſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs on all the Wel- 
neſdays and Fridays throughout the year, and on thoſe 
days always go to prayers before they begin their meals. 
The very peaſants leave their work to have time to per- 
form that duty, before they break their faſt. 

Neither the old nor young, nor even the ſick, are ex- 
cuſed from faſting, though in ſome cates they 2 tonne 
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abatement in the rigour of it. The monks are more 
ſtrict than the reſt, for ſome of them eat but once in two 
days of their meagre fare, and others, authors ſay, pals 
the Holy Week in devotion, without either eating or 
drinking till the ſabbath ; and pertorm many other acts 
of mortification equally incredible. 


SEC I. E. 


Of the antient Churches o Abyſſinia ; their Monaſteries, the 
different Orders of Monts, and their Manner of Life. 


S the Abyffinians did not always live in tents, and 
ſtill ſpend ſome part of the year, which is doubt- 
leſs the rainy ſeaſon, in houſes, they have ſeveral towns 
which are in a ruinous fituation, and ſeveral antient 
churches {till ſtanding : ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe 
belonging to their moſt celebrated monaſteries, appear to 
have been formerly large and ſumptuous ſtructures, moſt- 
ly built after the model of the temple of Jeruſalem ; but 
— of them are round, and have a ſquare chapel in the 
centre built of ſtone, with four gates facing the four car- 
dinal points. The portals and windows are generally of 
cedar, and the roof riſes in the form of a cupola; but 
within appears dark and gloomy, on account of the dome 
having no opening to admit the light. The body of the 
church, between this ſquare ſtructure and the round 
walls, were wainſcotted with cedar, and the roof ſup- 
ported with cedar pillars. Moſt of them are, however, 
gone to decay, and of ſome of them little more is left than 
the ruins. þ rom theſe ſtructures it is probable, that 
the arts once flouriſhed in Abyſſinia. 

But thoſe churches that are moit worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious reader, are nine of them cut out 
of the ſolid rock, all begun and completed by the 
command of Lalibela, one of their monarchs. heir 
names are St. Saviour, St. Mary, the Holy Croſs, Gol- 
gotha, Bethlchem, St. George, the Martyrs, Marco- 
reos, and Lalibela, which was thus named from its 
founder, and is by far the nobleſt ſtructure of them all. 
This prince, being ſenſible of the ſcarcity of architects 
and workmen in his own empire for carrying on ſuch vaſt 
deſigns, ſent for a number of them out of Egypt, and 
theſe, by his munificence, we are told, compleated all 
theſe churches in the ſpace of twenty-four years, which 
is the leſs incredible, as it is ſaid, the rock out of which 
they were ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo ſoft a nature as to 
be eaſily wrought by the tools of the workmen ; though 
they afterwards hardened and acquired great ſolidity by 
being expoſed to the ſun and weather, 

The monaſteries of Abyſſinia have not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Roman, Greek, Armenian, 
and other Chriftian churches, either with regard to their 
ſtructure, form, church-ſervice, government, diſcipline, 
and way of life. Inſtead of being incloſed with ſtrong 
high walls, they only reſemble to many large villages 


in which each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, | 


and all of them ſcattered round the church. Inſtead of 
being confined within the walls, and not being allowed 
to ſtir out without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, 
except at the times of devotion, may range where they 
pleaſe. Inſtead of leading an idle life, and living upon 
the charity of the laity, theſe ſpend molt of their leiſure 
in cultivating the ſpot of land aſſigned to each indivi- 
dual. Inſtead of eating in common, and having their 
tables ſerved with variety of fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and 
other dainties, with plenty of wine to help their di- 
geſtion ; theſe eat within their homely cells their ſmall 
pittance, which is commonly the produce of their own 
grounds, and of their own cultivation; a few herbs, 
pulſe or roots, with only a little ſalt; and on holidays 
a little butter, and nothing to dilute their frugal meals, 
but plain water. Inſtead of excluding women from 
their communities, ſome orders 'among them marry, 
and bring up their families in the ſame way of life; 
but they do not admit their wives and daughters into 
their churches, but have particular chapels for their 
uſe, to which they repair at all the canonical times of 
the day and night, with the fame exactneſs as the men, 
and uſe much the ſame divine ſervice, except the addi- | 
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tional muſic of drums and tabors, which are peculiar 
to the latter, 


There are however other orders of them, who ab- 


admit them to live within the limits of their monaſteries. 

There are likewiſe a third ſort, who prefer the ere- 
mitical life as moſt adapted to contemplation, and chooſe 
to abide in caves, or on the top of high rocks and 
other loneſome and unfrequented retreats ; and theſe are 
generally more highly reverenced than the reſt. 

In the huts of all theſe monaſteries nothing is to be 
ſeen but meanneſs; their very churches and chapels are 
| moſt of them thatched and void of all ornaments, ex- 

cept a few ordinary paintings; yet on the inſide they are 
well lined with timber, and have ſome accommodations 
for the old and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe 
they chant all their ſervice ſtanding. They have nei- 
ther refectories nor halls, and their huts or cells are of 
clay, ſmall, low, and thatched, and ſo meanly furniſhed, 
that every thing within is anſwerable to their mortified 
— thus their only bed is a poor mat ſpread on the 
oor, 

Two different orders of them are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of their founders, or rather reformers : theſe are 
thoſe of Tekla Haymanout, a native of Ethiopia, and 
of Abba Euſtatius, an Egyptian. Thoſe of the former 
order have a kind of general amongſt them, choſen by 
the heads of the monaſtery ; and the other has a ſupe- 
rior {tiled Abba, or Father, over each monaſtery, elected 
by the majority of votes of the monks belonging ta it. 
The habit of both is nearly the ſame, or, to ſpeak more 


ma, which 1s only worn by the Abbas or Priors, and 
is no more than a braid of three thongs of red leather 
which they put about their necks, and faſten with an 
iron or copper hook, every one cloaths himſelf as he 
thinks fit; but all are meanly dreſſed, and the cloth or 
ſkin which covers their body is girt about them with a 
leather ſtrap. Some go bare-headed like the laity ; 
others wear a kind of hat, others ſome ſort of cap, and 
ſome cover their heads with a piece of cloth. Thoſe 
who affect a more aſcetic life ſometimes retire into the 
deſarts, and afterwards return again and diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves as they pleaſe, ſome by having a yellowiſh ſkin 
about their neck, others by a piece of cloth of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, and a third fort by a kind of black 
mantle, "Thoſe of the monks who obſerve celibacy are 
generally more eſteemed than thoſe who marry, and are 
often, eſpecially their abbots, employed by the emperors 
in public affairs, negotiations, &c, | 


SECT. 4, 
Of the ſeveral Kingdoms or Provinces of Abyſſinia, with a 


whoa have conquered the greateſt Part of that Empire. 
"AVING given an account of Abyflinia in general, 


and of every thing worthy of notice, in relation 
to the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of its Chriſtian 
inhabitants, we ſhall juſt take notice of the kingdoms 
of which it is compoſed, and of the neighbouring ſtates, 
and ſhall begin with Tigra, as being the moſt eaſterly, 
the neareſt to the Turkiſh dominions and conqueſts, 
and of the largeſt extent. 

Tigra or Tere is bounded by Nubia on the north; 
by the Red-Sea on the eatt ; by the kingdoms of Angot 
and Dancali on the ſouth; and by the kingdoms or 
provinces of Dambea and Bagamender on the weſt. 
[ts length from north to ſouth is computed to be about 
three hundred miles, and its breadth about a hundred 
and ſixty. It is under the government of a viceroy, and 
is divided into thirty-four diſtricts. 

The principal place of this kingdom or province was 
the city of Axuma, formerly its capital, and that of 
the whole empire; it was ſituated in fourteen degrees, 
forty-five minutes north latitude, and in thirty-five de- 
grees forty-five minutes ealt longitude, on a ſpa- 
cious and delightful plain, watered by ſeveral rivulets, 
and was once adorned with ſtately palaces, churches, 


obeliſks, 


ſtain from all commerce with the other ſex, and never 


properly, differ in each particular; for, except their aſhez- 


particular Account Fl the Gallas, a barbarous Nation 
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obeliſks, and arches, There are particularly the re- 
mains of a large and magnificent {tructure, ſome of the 
tones of which are of a prodigious length and thicknels; 
but it has now ſcarcely two hundred houſes left, and 
thoſe very mean, There are but few other towns either 
in this province, or the whole empire, 

Contiguous to ['igra is the kingdom of Angot, which 
was formerly rich and fertile; but is now almoſt ruined 
by the Gallas, who have ſubdued the greateſt part of it, 
and the ſmall remains they have left are tcarce worthy 
of notice. 

The kingdom or province of Bagemeder, or Bagame- 
dri, lies weſt of Tigra, and extends from it to the Nile. 
It is about a hundied and eighty miles in length, and 
ſixty in breadth; but a great part of it is mountainous, 
rocky, and inhabited by wild nations, It has ſome 
towns, particularly one of its own name, which 1s the 
metropolis, but is an inconſiderable place, and th. others 
are {till more unworthy of notice. This province is 


however divided into thirteen governments, molt of 


which are fertile, and well watered by ſmall rivers. 
The province of Amara or Amhara lies to the fouth 
of the laſt mentioned province, and on the welt is di 
vided by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the province 
of Gojam. It is computed to extend about forty leagucs 
from eaſt to welt, and has thirty-fix diſtricts. This is 
conſidered as the moſt noble province in the empire, 
from its being the uſual reſidence of the Abyi:.niun mo- 
narchs, and conſequently of the chief nobility, It has 
a peculiar dialect different from all the reſt, which is 
become that of the court, and of the polite throughout 
the empire. Here ſtand the rocks of Ambaguexen, 
where the princes of the blood were formerly confincd 
and educated; and this province is conlidered as the 
centre of the empire. | 
Farther to the weſt, and on the other fide of the Nile, is 
the province of Goj.m, which is almoſt encompatled on 
every tide by that river, except to the north-eaſt, where 
it is bounded by the Dambean lake, Its length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt is ſomewhat above a 
hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth from eaſt to 
weſt, where it is broadeſt, is about ninety. This country 
is fertile, but in the middle is high and mountainous, and 
theſe eminences are parcly inhabited by a people ſaid to 
be deſcended from Hagar, Abraham's Egyptian bond- 
maid. The northern parts are altogether mountainous 
and rocky, and ſaid to be inhabited by Jews ; but it is 
more probable that they are ſome of the ancient Abyſſi- 
nians, who have never yet embraccd the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; for though there are great numbers of Jews 
diſperſed through the whole empire, yet that people 
arc never known to prefer deſart habitations before the 
inhabited plains and places of commerce: nor is it pro- 
bable, that they would reſide among the inholpitable 
rocks, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome rich mines lie hid a- 
mongſt them, which kcep them more profitably employ- 
ed. This country contains twenty diſtricts or govern- 
ments. | 
To the north of Gojam lies Dambea, which is ſepa- 
rated from it by the lake of its own name and the Nile. 
This is one of the flatteſt countries in all Abyſhnia, and 
is therefore frequently overflowed, It is about ninety 
miles in length from eaſt to welt, and about thirty in 
breadth from north to ſouth. Notwithſtanding its being 
eſteemed a level country, it has ſome mountains of an 
extraordinary height. Geographers mention ſeyeral con- 
ſiderable towns; but it does not appear that there ate any, 
except Gubea, which is the reſidence of the queen, as 
well as that of the emperor whenever he leaves his camp. 
'T his province is divided into fourteen diſtricts, 
The laſt kingdom or province worth notice is that of 
Narea, or Enarea, which extends ſouth as far as the 
ſixth degree of latitude, and conſequently to the extre- 
mity of the empire, It was formerly governed by its own 
monarchs, who, as well as their ſubjects, were pagans 
but heing conquered about a century ago, they embraced 
Chriſtianity. However, a conſiderable part of the coun- 
try is {till unſubdued, and perhaps unconverted. The 
whole kingdom is eſteemed rich and fertile, and pro- 
duces a great number of cattle, The inhabitants carry 
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on a conſiderable trade with the Caffres, who bring 
them abundance of gold, which they exchange for cloth. 
ſalt, and other c.,mmodities, : 

The Abyflinians themſelves allow the Nareans to be 
the beſt and handſomeſt people in all Ethiopia. They 
are tall, ſtrong, and well ſhaped ; and in their dealings 
honeſt, wi e, faithful, and undiſguiſed. They are alto 
brave and warlike, and have always defended their coun- 
try with great gallantry againſt the incurſions of the 
wild and barbarous Gallas, who have ſubdued even half 
of the Abytiinian empire. The tribute they pay to the 
emperor of Abytlinia appears rather to proceed from their 
loyalty than any force; for they receive no aſſiſtance from 
him againſt thoſe common invaders, nor does he main- 
tain any ſtanding forces, garriſons, or fortreſſes there to keep 
them in awe. This kingdom is faid by ſome authors to 
abound in gold; but that is probably owing to the great 
quantity ct that metal brought into it by the neighbour- 
ing Cattres, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that they deſignedly 
conccal and torbear ſeeking for it, leit the fame of their 
wealth thould induce the Turks, or the plundering Gal- 
las, to invade taem. 

As the Gallas have obtained fo canſiderable a part of 
the empire, it is proper to give ſome account of them. 
Theſe people, who are alſo called Galli and Balli, are 
commonly diiiinguithed according to their ſituation, with 
reſpect to Aby ſnnia, int» eaftern, weſtern, and ſouthern, 
They are a bold warlike people, who live by the Word, 
and conſider that as giving the belt title to every thing, 
and as being the ſureſt means of preſerving what they 
have acquired. TI hey are brought up to arms from their 
infancy, and are early taught to love glory and conqueſt, 
and to deipile ſlavery and death. Their youth are not 
allowed the privilege of cutting their hair, which the 
eſteem the badge of manhood, till they have killed an 
enemy or ſome ſavage beaſt. The greater number of 
brave actions a man has performed, the more he is re- 
(pected, and this gives them the precedence at councils 
and at feſtivals, on which account they fave the heads 
of thoſe enemies that fall by their hand as the moſt va- 
luable trophies. After an engagement they lay them 
before the proper officers on the held of battle, where 
they are regiſtered in favour of the perſons by whom they 
are brought; after which the owner may carry them to 
his own tent, together with his ſhare of the plunder, 
which 1s adjudged to him according to the ſhare he had in 
the victory. | 

Their weapons are the bow, the arrow, and the dart, 
when they fight at a diſtance. Thoſe of high rank clole 
in upon the enemy with their ſwords, and the reſt have 
a club, with one end hardened in the fire. Their ſhields 
are chiefly made of the hide of a bull or buffaloe. They 
had formerly no cavalry, but have ſince learned to fight 
on horſeback ; and though their horſes are but indiffe- 
rent, yet they fight fo cloſe, and in ſuch good order, that 
the Abyſhnians, though much better mounted, cannot 
bear the ſhock, It is even a capital crime among them 
to give way after the onſet is begun; hence they all fight 
to conquer or die, neither giving or aſking quarter; 
ruſhing with ſuch fury on the toe, that it is very difficult 
to make head againſt them; whence they have gained 
many ſignal victories over Abyflinian armies that have | 
been much more numerous, and provided with better 
horſes and arms. Whenever therefore the Gallas maæe 
excurſions into the territory of an enemy, inſtead of 
truſting to numbers, they commonly choole a ſelect 
body ot determined youths, not exceeding eight or ten 
thouſand at the moſt, who being all ſworn to ſtand by 
each other to the laſt, fight with ſuch intrepidity as ſcl- 
dom fails of putting an enemy of twice or three tunes 
their number into diſorder. | 

They deſpiſe agriculture as a ſlaviſh employment; and 
though they admire the bread they take from the Abyih- 
nians and other neighbours, are generally above lowins, 
corn; and if they do, leave that work to their ſlaves an 
women, While they follow what they eſteem the mare 
manly exerciſes of war and hunting. They, Roweve!, 
feed numerous herds of cattle, and live chiefly upon 
their milk, and ſuch productions of the earth as the coun” 
try affor do, (hiftins trom place to place for the _ 04 
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wherever they go. 
They are ſaid tobe divided into above ſixty tribes, each 
of which has a particular head or prince; and theſe chooſe 
from among themſelves a luva, or luba, who preſides 
over all the reſt, but whoſe authority extends only to 
military affairs, and is confined to eight years. He con- 
venes the grand council, in which the affairs of peace 
and war are determined ; and if they agree upon the latter, 
he heads the army as commander in chief, diſtributing to 
each of the heads of the tribes his proper province and 
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paſture, and carrying their wives and children with them duty; and after the war or expedition is over, affygns to 
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each his proper honours, rewards, and ſhare of the plun- 
der ; but if any diſpute ariſes, it is commonly decided by 
the general council. 

With regard to religion, the Gallas acknowledge a Su- 
preme Governor of all ſublunary things, and yet they 
are ſaid to pay no outward worſhip, and to be extremely 
ignorant of every thing relating to religion; but their 
very enemies allow that they are extremely honeſt and 


true to their promiſes, and are never known to violate 
an oath. 


. 
Of AB 8 X. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Inhabi” 
tants, and principal Towns ; with a conciſe Deſ.ription of 
the little Kingdom of Dant ali. | 


A EX, or Habaſh, is only a narrow lip of land 
which extends along the weſtern or African ſhore 
of the Red Sea, and was formerly a part of Upper Ethio- 
pia, though it is at preſent ſubject to the Turks, who 
ſeized on all its bays and ports from Egypt to the Streights 
of Babelmandel, by which means the natives of Abyſhnia 
were excluded from all intercourſe with the Red Sea. 

This territory is hot and ſandy, and the air not only 
ſultry, but foggy and unwholeſome, eſpecially after ſun- 
ſet; and the country is ſo parched by the ſun, that it is 
almoſt barren, and produces few of the neceſſaries of life. 
It has however ſome deer, and alſo ſheep of a prodigious 
ſize, with large tails like thoſe we have deſcribed in 
treating of Syria: it is alſo ſaid to abound with a great 
number of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. 


The weſtern part of this tract of land is ſecured by a 


paſlage of an army from Abyſlinia into their country, 
there being only two narrow paſſes, that of Suakin and 
that of Arkico; and even in theſe paſſes the road is ſo 
rugged and difficult, that there is no travelling above five 
or 11x miles a day, and conſequently they may be eaſily 
defended by a handful of troops againſt a numerous 
army. | 
The inhabitants conſiſt of a mixture of Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Caffres. 

The principal towns are Suaquam and Arkico, or 
Ercoco, and a number of villages of fiſhermen. Sua- 
quam is built on a ſmall iſland of its own name, ſituated 
in nineteen degrees forty-five minutes north latitude, and 
in thirty-ſeven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, and 
Is one of the beſt ſca- ports in the Red Sea; the entrance 
into the harbour is by a narrow ſtreight that reaches into 
a lake, in the midſt of which is the iſland on which the 
town is built. All the houſes are of ſtone and mortar, 
and here reſides a Turkiſh governor under the baſha of 
Cairo. This city is chiefly inhabited by Turks and 
Arabs. | 
Arkieo, or Ercoco, is ſituated in ſixteen degrees five 

minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and 
is defended by a caſtle; but is ſmall, and neither rich 
nor populous, 


Jo the ſouth of Abex are ſeveral petty kingdoms ſcarce 


worthy of notice: one of the principal of theſe is Dancali, 


or Dancaly, which extends beyond the Streights of Ba- 
belmandel. The foil is for the moſt part dry, ſandy, and 
barren ; tor the whole country labours under a great 
icarcity of water, and that which they have is very 
brackiſh, The land produces little beſides ſome hardy 


3 which ſerve to feed the goats, which are in 
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long chain of inacceſſible mountains, which prevent the |. 
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a manner the only quadrupeds in the country. It has, 
however, ſome good ports on the Red Sea, the principal 
of which is Baliur; and having ſome falt-mines, the 


produce of them is ſent into other countries; and in 


return they receive the neceſſaries of life. Its king, tho 
a Mahometan, is ſaid to be tributary to the emperor of 


Abyilinia, 


SECT. OD. 
Of AN IAN, er AAN. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Inhabitants in gen- 
ral, Of the Kingdom of Adel; its Country, Cities, Pro- 
duce, Commerce, and Inhabitants. 


1 country of Anian extends along the ſouthern 
, coaſt of the gulph of Babelmandel to Cape Guar- 
dafuy, and from the twelfth, degree of north latitude ta 
the equator ; it being bounded on the north by the gulph 
of Babelmandel, on the eaft by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Zanguebar, and on the weſt by Abyſſinia 
and the unknown parts of Africa. 5 


is a mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, 
fruit, nor any animals but of the wild kind, on which 
account it is generally called the Deſart Coaſt; but the 
northern 8 which is waſhed by the gulph, is a fer- 
tile country that produces plenty of W in which 
the natives carry on a conſiderable commerce. They 
have alſo an excellent breed of horſes, which foreign 
merchants purchaſe in great numbers, in exchange for 
ſilks, cottons, and other ſtuffs. 

The inhabitants along the north coaſt are for the moſt 


part white, with long black hair, and grow more tawny, 


or even quite black, on proceeding towards the ſouth. 


Here are likewiſe many negroes, who live and intermarry 


with the Arabs ſettled in the country, and carry on a 
great commerce with them in ſlaves, horſes, gold, and 
ivory, which they commonly bring from Abyſhnia, with 
which they are almoſt conſtantly at war ; and, by their 
frequent inroads into that kingdom, have rendered them- 
ſelves a warlike people. | 

In this tract is included ſeveral kingdoms, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that of Adel, fo called from its 
metropolis, which authors have not deſcribed ; it is alſo 
named Zeila, from another ſea-port ſituated on the 
ſouthern coaſt of the Red Sea. 

This kingdom has the Streights of Babelmandel on 
the north, part of the eaſtern ocean on the eaſt, and 
the Gallas with the kingdoms of Dancali and unknown 
countries on the welt, | 

The city of Zeila is ſeated on a ſpacious bay, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the ſtreights of Babelmandel, 
in eleven degrees ten minutes north latitude, and 
forty-four degrees thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude 
from London. It is cætremely populous, the ſtreets 

4 P are 


As the climate is excecting hot, all the eaſtern coaft 
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are regularly laid out, and the houſes built of free-ſtone. 
Its haven is very commodious, and it carries on a con- 
fiderable commerce, it b ing the place through which 
the greateſt part of the merchandize carried into the 
Abyttinian empire commonly paſs, as well as thoſe that 
are conſumed in the kingdom of Adel. Ihe foil about 
Zeila is only a dry barren ſand, and the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch freſh water at the diſtance of two days 
journey from the city, where the country ahounds with 
corn ind fruit to ſuch a degree, that the inhabitants 
cannot conſume it all, on which account the people of 
the neighbouring places come thither to purchaſe pro- 
viſions, 
The next city is Barbora, fituated at the bottom of 
a bay, on an iſland of its own name. It has been all 
along a kind of rival in commerce with Zeila, and is 
no leſs reſorted to by foreign merchants. The iſland, 
| which is almoſt contiguous to the continent, is very fer- 
tile, and produces plenty of corn, fruit, and cattle, 
reat part of which is exported into other countries. 
T he other parts of the kingdom of Adel being generally 
fat, and with very ſew hills, they have ſeldom any rains ; 
but that defect is abundantly ſupplied by the many rivers 
that run through it. 
One of theſcrivers named the Hawaſh, lows down from 
the Abyſſinian mountains, and receiving fome other 


rivers, takes a circuit before it enters the Kingdom of 


Adel. This river is very broad and deep, but it has 
ſcarce run ſix miles through the country of Adel, be- 
fore the inhabitants divide it into ſuch a multitude of 
canals, that it is in ſome mcaſure exhauticd before it 
reaches the ſea. This renders the country fo rich in 
grain, fruit, and other proviſions, that part of it is con- 
veyed into the neighbouring kingdoms. In particular, 
they have plenty of wheat, barley, and millet, and a 
variety of cows, ſheep, and other beaſts; but their 
principal traffic conſiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, 
frankincenſe and negro ſlaves, which the inhabitants of 
Adel carry to the port of Zeila, where they never fail 


of meeting with merchants from Arabia, Guzarat, | 


and other parts, who give in exchange for them cloaths 
of cotton, ſilk, and linen of various ſorts, collars, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of amber and cryſtal ; with 
dates, raiſins, fire-arms, and other commodities. 

The Adclites are þrave and warlike, and fight with 
ſurpriſing intrepidity againſt the Abyſſinians, who are 
far from being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and 
offenſive weapons, the Adelites being furniſhed by the 
Turks and Arabs with variety of fire-arms. Their dreſs 
chiefly conſiſts of a piece of cotton cloth, which covers 
them only from the girdle to a little below the knee, all 
the reſt of their body being naked ; but the king and 
nobles of both ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment which 
covers their whole body, and a cap on their heads; all 
the women, however, are very fond of adorning their 


necks, arms, wriſts, and ankles with bracelets of glaſs, | 


1 


amber, and other trinkets. 


$ ECT, II. 


Of the Kingdom of Magadoxa, and the Republic of Brava. 


HE next conſiderable kingdom on the coaſt of 
Anian is that of Magadoxa, which is ſituated to 

the ſouth of Adel, and extends from five degrees forty 
minutes north latitude to the equator, where the river 
or gulph of Jubo divides the coaſt of Anian from that 
of Zanguebar ; but how far it extends towards the welt 
is uncertain. It has its name from its capital, which is 
ſituated on a large bay, formed by the mouth of the ri- 
ver of the fame name, that annually overflows like the 
Nile. Some authors have pretended to fix the ſpring- 
hcad of this river, but chuſe different mountains. In- 
deed, we are ſo little acquainted with theſe inland coun- 
tries, that the ſource of this and other rivers is as much 
unknown, as that of the Nile was formerly. However, 
its courſe is probably a very long one, as it has a con- 
ſiderable channel; and this farther appears from its re- 
gular and extenſive inundations; the whole country be- 
ing rendered ſo fertile by the numberleſs canals cut from 
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it, that it produces a great quantity of wheat and barley 
variety of fruit, and a multitude of horſes, oxen, ſhecp 
and other animals, wild and tame. g 

The city of Magadoxa is a place of great trade, and of 
vaſt reſort from the countries of Arabia, India, and 
other parts; whence their merchants bring cotton, {lk 
and other ſtuffs, ſpices, and a variety of drugs, which 
they exchange with the inhabitants for gold, ivory, 
wax, and other commodities. 

Some of the people are white, others tawny, and 
others quite black ; but all ſpeak the Arabic tongue. 
The king and his court are Mahometans, and moſt of 
the inhabitants are of the ſame religion; they are bold 
and warlike, and, among other weapons, uſe poiſoned 
arrows and lances. 

Within the kingdom of Magadoxa, and on its ſouthern 
extremity is the republic of Brava, which is perhaps 
the only government of that kind in all Africa ; it was 
founded by ſeven Arabians, who were all brethren, and 
tied hither from the tyranny of Lacah, one of the petty 
monarchs of Arabia Felix. Here they found a mot 
convenient and delightful ſituation, in a ſmall countr 
bounded on each fide by a river, or, as others ſuppoſe, 
by two branches of the ſame river. 

This republic is ſaid not to extend much farther than 
the coalt ; its chief dependence being on the great com- 
merce of its capital of the ſame name, which is con- 
veniently ſituated on a bay formed by the mouth of the 
northern branch of the river, about the diſtance of one 
degree from the equator, | 

This city, which ſeems to be the only one that be- 
longs to this republic, is large and well peopled, chietly 
by rich merchants, the deſcendants of the ſeven Arabs 
juſt mentioned, whole chief trade conſiſts in gold, ſil- 
ver, ſilk, cotton, and other ſtuffs, elephants teeth, gums, 
and other drugs, particularly ainbergriſe, with which this 
coaſt abounds. | | 

The houſes are large and well built, and the town is 
ſtrong, well fortitied, and eſteemed one of the moſt 
celebrated and greateſt marts on the whole coaſt. Both 
the city and the republic are governed by twelve ma- 
giſtrates, choſen out of the principal families of the 
ſeven founders above-mentioned, and to them the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and the management of all public 
affairs are committed. The people are chiefly Mahome- 
tans, and yet are under the protection of the king of 
Portugal, to whom they annually pay a ſmall tribute of 


hve hundred mitigates, amounting to about four hundred 
French livres, | 
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SECT. IV. 


Of the Iſlands of Babelmandel and Zacotra, Sacotra, or So- 
c:tora, ſuuated on the North Coaft of Antan. 


HE iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the ſtreights 
at the entrance into the Red Sea, and is ſituated 
in thirteen degrees north latitude, and in forty- three de- 
grees thirty-three minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The Abyſlinians and Arabians formerly contended with 
great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, on account of 
its great importance, from its commanding the entrance 
into the South Sea, and preſerving a communication with 
the ocean; but the Turks having obtained the poſſeilion 
of both ſhores, the iſland is now in a manner deſerted. 
Babelmandel is about four or five miles in compaſs, 
rocky, barren, and expoſed to all the winds : it has 2 
barren ſoil, ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, and affords 
ſcarce any ſuſtenance for man or beaſt. 

The iſland of Zocotra, or Socotora, is ſituated in the 
Eaſtern Ocean, thirty leagues to the e..itward of Cape 
Guardafuy, and extends from the twelfth degree to tac 
twelfth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude. It is 
fifty miles in length and thirty-two in breadth, and is 
particularly famed for the aloes brought from thence, 
which, from the name of the iiland, are called Socotrine 
aloes. This iſland alſo produces great quantiiics ot 
frankincenſe, dates, and rice, which are exported from 
thence to Goa and other parts of the Eaſt Indies ; from 
whence they bring other merchandizes, They 3 
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trade all along the coaſt of Arabia. The iſland alſo a- 
bounds in cattle and fruit. | 

The climate is extremely hot, and it is ſaid that the 
rainy ſeaſon does not laſt above a fortnight or three weeks : 
however, here are ſome rivers which are never dry, and 
on the coaſt are wells dug by the Arabs. There are 
two pretty good harbours, where the European ſhips uſed 
formerly to put in, when they were diſappointed of their 
paſſage to India by the monſoons: but now this ſeldom 
happens, as our mariners are well acquainted with the 
winds and ſeaſons in this part of the world. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of negroes of a large ſtature, 
with diſagreeable features, and frizzled hair: but thoſe 
who live in the middle of the ifland, and are probably 
the original inhabitants, are much fairer, and have fea- 
tures that nearly reſemble thoſe of the Europeans. Theſe 
are ſolely employed in fiſhing, and attending their flocks. 
On the coalt are a conſiderable number ot Arabs, who 
are maſters of the country, and people of a mixed breed, 
produced from the Arabs and negro women, 
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The people are cloathed with a ſtuff made of goats- 
hair, of which they make long gowns, which are faſten- 
ed round the waiſt with a faſh. They have alſo a kind 
of cloak, which they throw about their ſhoulders, and 
wrap the whole body in it. The people in the heart of 
the iſland have no other cloaths but a piece of cloth or 
the ſkin of a beaſt faſtened round the waiſt. The men 
wear caps like thoſe of the Abyſſinians, and the women 
go bareheaded. 


Their food conſiſts of the milk and fleſh of their cattle, 
with dates, rice, and herbs. 

As to the religion of the people, the greateſt part of 
them are Pagans ; but the Arabs, who are the trading 
part of the iſland, are Mahometans, 

In the iſland is but one city, which is alſo called 
Socotora, and this is the reſidence of the king; ſome 
ſay there are likewiſe conſiderable villages inhabited by 
the Arabs. The original natives live in cottages dit- 

perſed over the country. | 


CHA 
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Of ZANGUEBAR, and SOFALA. 


Sz. 


Of the Country of Zanguebar and Safala in general. Its 
Situation, Extent, Climate, and Diviſion. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the Kingdom and City of Melinda. The Perſons, 
=. and Manners of the People; the State of the King, 
and the Manner in which Juice is adminiſtered. With 
a particular Account of the Reception of the Portugueſe on 
their firſt Arrival at Melinda. 


FF ANGUEBAR and Sofala include a large part of the 

eaſtern coaſt of Africa, extending from the equator 
to twenty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and from thirty- 
four to forty degrees eaſt longitude, from London. It 
is therefore about fourteen hundred miles in length, and 
three hundred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded on the 
north by Anian, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Caffraria, and on the weſt by Monomugi 
and the unknown parts of Africa. 

The air of this country would be intolerably hot, was 
it not cooled by the annual rains which overflow the 
country, and by refreſhing breezes from the ſea. It is 
alſo well watered by rivers, which renders the foil ex- 
ceeding fruitful. Zanguebar is divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, which, beginning at the north, are Melinda, 
Mombaze, or Mombaza, Quiloa, Moſambique, or 
Moſambico, and Sofala. 'The Portugueſe are indeed 
ſovereigns of all the coaſt, and have many black princes 
ſubject to them. | 

he kingdom of Melinda begins, according to moſt 
geographers, under the equinoctial, and extends to the 
river Quilmanci, between the third and fourth degree 
of ſouth latitude. The coaſt of Melinda, eſpecially 
near the capital, is extremely dangerous and difficult of 
_ acceſs, it being full of rocks and ſhelves, and at certain 
ſeaſons the ſea is frequently tempeſtuous. 

This kingdom is however for the molt part rich and 
fertile, producing almoſt all the neceſſaries of life, except 
wheat and rice, both of which are brought thither from 
Camboya and other parts; and thoſe who cannot purchaſe 
them make uſe of potatoes in their ſtead : theſe are very 
plentiful, and are fine and large. The country alſo a- 
bounds with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 
and other eſculents, with melons of exquiſite taſte. It is 
alſo covered with citron=trees, with whoſe odoriferous 
imell the air is generally perfumed almoſt all the year. 
There is great plenty of oxen, ſheep, veniſon, and 

other game; with geeſe, and ſeveral kinds of poultry. 


The city of Melinda is agreeably ſituated on a beau- 
tiful plain, and ſurrounded with many fine gardens and 
orchards, which abound with all ſorts of fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly oranges and citrons. The houſes are built of 
ſquare itone; theſe are for the moſt part handſome ſtruc- 
tures, with flat roofs ; ſome of them are even magnificent, 
and all of them are richly furniſhed, they being chiefly 
inhabited by rich merchants. Melinda is much reſorted 
to by foreigners, who carry on a great trade with the city 
in gold, copper, quickſilver, ivory, wax, drugs, &c. 
which are here exchanged for corn, filks, cotton, and 
other ſtuffs; beſides various other commodities, The 
only inconvenience attending this city is, that ſhips are 
obliged to anchor at ſome diſtance from it, on account 
of the rocks and ſhelves which render the acceſs to it dif- 
ficult and dangerous. | 

The inhabitants are a mixture of blacks, and of per- 
ſons of a ſwarthy, tawny, and whitiſh complexion. 'The 
laſt are chiefly the women, who are moſtly either inclin- 
ing to the white, or an olive colour. Their dreſs is 
very agreeable, for they never ſtir out but in fine filks 
girt about them with a rich gold or filver girdle. They 
wear a collar and bracelet of the ſame metals, and their 
heads are covered with a veil. 

The men do not here go bare-headed, as in moſt other 
parts of Africa, but wear a kind of turban wrought with 
filk and gold; but ſome are only cloathed from the waiſt 
downward with filk and cotton ſtuffs; others wear a 
ſhort cloak of calico, and a ſword and dagger handſomely 
ornamented ; while their legs and feet are bare. The 
meaner ſort, and thoſe who Jive farther from the coaſt, 
wear little more than a piece of cloth about their middle. 
Theſe carry a ſhield, bow and arrows, the ſcymetar and 
the javelin; in uſing which they are extremely expert, 
they being eſteemed the braveſt ſoldiers on all that coaſt ; 
for they go to war with undaunted ſpirit, and maintain 
their ground with greater intrepidity than any of their 
neighbours. They are alſo ſaid to be very courteous 
and obliging; they are free from flattery and fraud, and 
live in a very friendly manner with the Portugueſe, who 
are commonly buried amongſt them, without any other 
mark of diſtinction than a croſs over their tombs. 

As to their religion, they are a mixture of Mahome- 
tans and idolators; but the Roman Catholics are fo nu- 
merous in the city, that they have built no leſs than 
ſeventeen churches and chapels in it, before one of which 
they have erected a croſs of gilt marble, 
| 
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The government is monarchical, and the king ſeldom 
ſtirs out of his palace, without being carried in a pom- 
pous ſedan on the ſhoulders of four or more of the 
greateſt nobles of his kingdom. Whenever he paſſes 
through the ſtreets of the city, incenſe and other per- 
fumes are burnt before him, by a multitude of ladies who 
come to welcome him with ſongs in his praiſe, playing 
on ſeveral kinds of muſical inſtruments, which, though 
not extremely harmonious, they touch with great art. 
and dexterity. If he goes upon any expedition, whe- 
ther civil or military, he is then mounted on a ſtately 
horſe richly capariſoned, and attended by a numerous re- 
tinue, with great crowds of his ſubjects, who fill the 
air with loyal acclamations. At his letting out he is 
met by his prieſts, or ſoothſayers, who bring a deer juſt 
facrificed, with its blood ſtill recking, over which he 
leaps his horſe three times; which is no fooner done, 
than theſe ſoothſayers examine the entrails, and from 
thence pretend to foretel the ſucceſs of his expedition. 

The tame ſuperſtitious ceremonies are alſo oblerved 
when any prince, or an ambaſſador from a prince, comes 
to his court, in order to learn whether the viſit or nego- 
tiation will be attended with good or bad ſu-:ccls. Upon 
this occaſion the prince, or ambaſſador, is accompanied 
by a great number of women through the ſtreets, fome 
burning perfumes before him, others finging or playing 
on inſtruments. 

The kings of Melinda are in a manner obliged to ſub- 
mit to the ceremonies performed by the ſoothtayers, and 
to regulate their reſolut: ons by them, whether it be for 
peace or war, or on any other exigence, even whether 


they give any credit to them or not; for on this in a 


great meaſure depends the honour, affection, and vene- 
ration they receive from the people, which would quick- 
ly degenerate into hatred and contempt, it not into open 
rebellion, ſhould they fail to ſhew an implicit obedience 
to the determinations of the ſoothſayers, who have an 
entire influence over all the people, It is, however, 
not improbable, that theſe pretended predictions, cal- 
culated to amuſe the multitude, are privately directed 
by the prince, in order to make the people enter with 
confidence, and a firm aflurance of ſucceſs, into all 
their meaſures. 

However, the kings of Melinda are ſaid to take a more 
rational method of tecuring the 1. yalty and affection of 
their ſubjects, by their conſtant application to public 
affairs ; by their vigilance in watching the conduct of 
their miniſters, governors, and other magiſtrates ; by 
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on the ground; when the king taking his ſtaff of juſ- 


tice in his hand, gives him as many ſtrokes as he thinks 
proper; and having at length received the offender's 
thanks for this kind correction, he bids him riſe, and 
put on his cloaths; which having done, he kiſſes his 
majeſty's feet, and accompanies him with the reſt of the 
attendants into the hall, with a ſerene countenance that 
betrays not the leaſt grief or diſcontent. The king there 
graciouſly diſmiſſes him before the whole court, charging 
him to be careful to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects, 
and then cauſes him to be accompanied with the uſual 
honours and perfumes to the gates of the city, and the 
affair is huſhed up as if nothing had happened, the peo- 
ple without being entirely ignorant of what has been 
tranſacting within. The tine and expences of the ſuit 
are levied out of the oftender's eſtate, or, if a favourite, 
out of the king's cofters, 

The Portugueſe boaſt of the good underſtanding that 
has always ſubſiſted between them and the kings of Me- 
linda ever ſince their being admitted into their dominions, 
and more particularly of the extraordinary reſpect which 
that prince pays to the ſubjects of Portugal. Indeed, on 
their hrit entering that kingdom, they were treated in 2 
very friendly manner; and as theſe Portuguele were the 
hrit Europeans who had ever appeared before that city, a 
particular account of their reception will not, we ima- 
gine, be dilagreeable to our readers, eſpecially as it 
will alſo ſerve to give ſome idea of the manners of the 
people. | 

Vaſco De Gama, who commanded a Portugueſe 
fleet ſent to diſcover the Eatt Indies, appearing betore 
Melinda, in the year 1498, was overjoyed at fecing a 
City like thoſe of Portugal, and anchored within a league 
of it; but nobody coming on board, for fear of being 
made priſoners, he cauſcd an old Moor to be ſet on 
a ſhelf of the rocks over- againſt the city, from whence a 
boat came immediately to tctch him. ſing carried be- 
fore the king he informed him, that the general, tor ſo 
the admirals were then called, was deſirous of entering 
into a league with him. The king returned a favourable 
anſwer, with a preſent of ſheep, fruit, and other refreſh- 
ments; in return for which De Gama ſent a net, two 
branches of coral, three braſs baſons, ſome little bells, 
and two ſcarfs. The next day the Portugueſe anchor- 
ed nearer the city, when the king ſent to let him know, 
that he himſelf would viſit him the next day, and that 


| the meeting ſhould be upon the water. Accordingly the 


next day, in the afternoon, the young king, to whom 
their aſſiduity and attention in liſtening to the complaints | his aged father had devolved his authority, came in a 
of their ſubjects ; and by the ſtrict and ſevere adminiſtra-¶ large boat, dreſſed in a gown of crimſon damaik lined 
tion of juſtice on all delinquents, of what rank or degree] with green ſattin, with a rich ſcarf rolled round his 
ſoever; but more particularly on thoſe who attempt to | head. He fat in a beautiful chair, neatly inlaid with 


impoſe upon, or miſlead them, by fraud or artifice. 


When any complaint or appeal is preſented to the 
king, he cauſes the plaintiff to be detained till the de- 
fendant, who is inſtantly ſummoned to appear before 


him and his council, has heard his accuſation, and made 
his defence. If an inferior complains againſt a gover- 
nor, a miniſter of ſtate, or any other grandee, he is no 
leſs —_ to appear than the meaneſt ſubject ; with 
this difference, that on his approach to the court he 
cauſes the horn or trumpet to be blown, to give notice of 
his coming : upon which ſome of the king's officers go 
and receive him into their cuſtody, and, having diſmi- 
ſed his retinue, conduct him to the hall of juſtice. In 


ſuch caſes the acower muſt be provided with ſufficient 
evidence; for if that be wanting, he is immediately con- 


demned to die, and is inſtantly executed ; but if the ac- 
cuſation be fully proved, the defendant is ſentenced to 


make reſtitution ſuitable to the wrong he has done, and 


O 


is alſo fined and obliged to ſuffer corporal puniſhment ; 
which, if the offender be a perſon of rank, is commonly 
being baſtinadoed with greater or leſs ſeverity, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, and the dignity of the 


offender, in which caſe the baſtinado is inflicted by the 


king himſelf, 


No ſooner is the ſentence pronounced, than the of- 
fender is conducted out of the hall into another chamber, 
where he muſt acknowledge his fault, and the juſtice as 
well as lenity of his puniſhment, in the humbleſt terms 
and poſture, He is then ſtripped, and laid with his face 


wire, on a {ilk cuſhion, with another by him, on which 
lay a hat of crimſon ſattin. Near him ſtood an old man, 
who carried a very rich ſword, with a ſilver ſcabbard. 
He was attended by about twenty of the nobles of his 
court richly dreſſed, and a kind of muſic. De Gama 
went to meet him in his long-boat, which was adorned 
with flags, carrying with him twelve of the chief men 
belonging to the thips ; and after many ſalutations, went, 
at the king's deſire, into his boat, where he was honour- 
ed as a prince. 'T he king's behaviour was polite, and his 
converſe full of good ſenſe; he viewed his new gueſt and 
his men with great attention, enquiring after the coun- 
try he came from, the name of his king, and for what 
purpoſe he entered thoſe ſeas. The general having an- 
ſwered theſe queſtions, the king, at his defire, promiſed 
him a pilot for Calicut, and invited him to take the 
pleaſures of his palace. But De Gama excuſed himlelf, 
promiſing to call there at his return; and at the ſame 
time made the king a preſent of thirteen Moors he had 
a little before taken priſoners; which the king ſaid, 
he received with greater pleaſure than if he had given 
him ſuch another city as that of Melinda. 

The king then rowed among the ſhips, which he be- 
held with ſurprize, and was greatly delighted at the fir- 
ing of the ordnance, telling the general, that he never 
law any men that plcaſed him fo well as the Portuguele, 
and wiſhed he had ſome of them to athit him in his wats. 
De Gama, at parting, let two men, at the king's requeſt, 
accompany him; and had, as hoſtages for their latety, his 
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ſon and a prieſt. The next day De Gama and one of his 
principal officers went with armed boats along the ſhore 
to ſee the king's horſemen run and ſkirmiſh. In a little 
time there came ſome footmen from the king's palace, 
which was in fight, and bringing his majeſty in a chair 
carried him into the general's boat, where he very cour- 
teouſly intreated him to land and go to the city, becauſe 
his father, who was lame, was . 0 aac of ſeeing him, 
offering to ſtay with his children on board the ſhip till 
his return; but De Gama, fearing to truſt himſelf, pre- 
tended that he durſt not, on account of his having no 
licenſe from his ſovereign; and at length, having ob- 
tained a veryexpert pilot, he took his leave, 

De Gama, at his return, took with him an ambaſſa- 
dor from the king of Melinda, whom he brought to Por- 
tugal ; and 8 ſettled to the ſatisfaction of 
doth monarchies, the Portugueſe aſſiſted the king of Me- 
linda againſt his enemies, and that prince gave them free 
leave to ſettle and build a fort in his capital. 


SECT. I 


Of the principal of thoſe ſmall Iſlands and Kingdoms which 
lie along the Coaſt of Melinda, particularly PATE, 
LaMo, PEMBA, and ZANZIBAR, or Zanguebar, | 


EAR the coaſt of Melinda are ſeveral iſlands and 
p tty kingdoms, the moſt conliderable of which 
w. {hall here deſcribe, beginning with the kingdom of 
PaTe, which takes its name from its capital, lituated 
on a ſmall iſland, at the mouth of a commodious bay, 
named by the Portugueſe Baye Formoſa, in about the 
firſt degree of ſouth latitude. This city is large, well 
built, and populous. It has a good and convenient port, 
and carries on a conſiderable commerce with the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and iſlands, particularly thoſe of 
Lamo, Ampaſa, Sian, and Chelichia, which ſurround 
it at a {mall diſtance, and have alſo their names from 


their reſpective capitals ; but all of them are too inſigni- 
ficant to require a farther deſcription. 

The king of Pate is a Mahometan, as are alſo moſt of 
his ſubjects, and is tributary to the Portugueſe, who 
have a fort in the city, under the command of the gover- 
nur of theſe coaſts, who is little better than a tyrant 
over them. Pate had another town and port, named 
Mondra, but it was taken and razed by a Portuguele ad- 
miral, named Thomas de Souſa, for reſuſing, or per- 
haps only negleCting, to pay the uſual tribute, 

The iſle and kingdom of Lamo has allo its capital of 
the ſame name, which has a good port, and is well wal- 
led and fortified. The iſland is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from the mouth of the river Quilmanci. The king 
and government, being Mahometans, are frequently at 
war with the reſt of the inhabitants, who are idolaters. 
It is remarkable, that in the year 1589, the king of this 
ifand was beheaded by the Portugueſe. He was named 
Paneb.xita, aud his crime, whether real or pretended, 
was his having baſely betrayed Rock Britto, governor 
of the coaſt, for which he was ſeized, with four of his 
Manometan ſubjects, in his own capital, by the admi- 
ral Soufa Contingo, and carried to Pate, where they were 
publickly executed in the preſence of that and ſome 
other petty k:ngs of the neighbouring iſlands; from 
Which time Lamo has continued tributary to Portugal. 

The iſle and kingdom of PEMBA is ſituated oppoſite to 
the bay of St. Raphael, in the kingdom of Melinda, and 
De Liſle places it in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth 
lautude. It is ſmall and inconfiderable, though its 
princes aſſume the title of kings. 

The iſle and kingdom of ZANGUEBAR, or Zanzibar, 
Is alſo ſituated oppulite the bay of St. Raphael, between 
the iſlands of Pemba and Momfia, at the diſtance of 
about eight or nine leagues from the land, and has been 
tributary to Portugal ever ſince their fleet appeared on 
this coaſt, when the king ſubmitted to pay annually a 
ce / tan weight of gold and thirty ſheep. | 

This iſland abounds with rivers of exccllent water, 
and piuduces plenty of rice, millet, and ſugar-canes: it 
has al © torcits of citron-trees, of an extraordinary ſize 
and odoriferous ſmell, intermixed with a multitude of 
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orange trees; and the natives carry on a very conſide- 
rable trade with the adjacent kingdoms. _ ; 
The iflands of Quirimba, Aniſa, Amfia, &c. have 
little worthy of notice, except their breeding great 
numbers of large and ſmall cattle, and abounding with 
corn and fruit; all which, except what is conſumed 
among them, 1s carried to the continent of Africa, and 
great advantage is made of this commerce. The iſland 
of Quirimba allo abounds with a coarſe kind of manna, 
of a greyiſh red; it is difficult to diſſolve, but is as 
purgative as the beſt. 

The inhabitants are ſlender, meagre, and weakly, 
notwithſtanding their being great feeders. Their greſs 
reſembles that of the inhabitants of Melinda, and tbe 
women are equally fond of adorning themſelves with 
chains and bracelets of gold and ſilver. The men in 
2 apply themſelves to agriculture and commerce; 
or which they are better formed than ſor war. Their 
trading veſſels are lightly made, the timber being faſ- 
tened together by ropes made of flags inſtead of nails, 
and their ſails are formed of mats. Thoſe of Zanguebar 
are not only ſtronger and be:ter built, but carry ſome 
great guns on account of their being commonly laden with 
the richeſt merchandize of that coaſt, while the greateſt 
part of the others carry only cattle, rice, and fruit, 


SECT. m. 
Of the Iſland of Mons aso, or MoMBAzA, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with a De- 


ſcription of the City of Mimbaza, and a conciſe Account 
of its Inhabitants. 


HE ifland of Mompaza, or Mombaſo, is conti- 
guous to that of Melinda, and is fituated in four 
degrees hve minutes ſouth latitude, in a convenient bay 
formed by the river Quilmanci already mentioned, and 
is ſaid to be about twelve miles in circumference, 

The climate is pretty temperate, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the air healthy. The iſland abounds with ex- 
cellent ſprings of freſh-water, and the ſoil, which is 
exceeding fruitful, produces rice, millet, and other 
grain; with variety of fruit-trees, and other vegetables 
and eſculents. Here alſo are bred great numbers of cat- 
tle, and various kinds of poultry. Their cattle are well 
fed, and agreeably taſted: they have great plenty of paſ- 
ture, and {ome of their ſheep have thole large and fat tails 
which we have frequently mentioned as weighing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. (See page 281.) 

The inhabitants live long and happily, eſpecially in 
the capital, where __y enjoy great plenty, with eaſe 
and elegance, Their bread, which is made either of 
rice or millet, is in flat cakes, and mixed with ſugar, 
herbs and other ingredients, to give it a more agreeable 
taſte. They have drink made of rice, and other liquors 
made of honey, or of particular ſorts of fruit, which are 
here excellent, eſpecially their oranges, ſome of which 
are very large, and of exquiſite taſte and flavour, 
Theſe liquors are uſually kept in veſſels of different ſorts 
and ſizes, neatly made of bullocks horns, and of the 
ſame materials are their drinking-cups, and other houſ- 
hold utenſils; they having plenty of horns, and their 
artiſts work them with great ſkill and neatneſs. 

The city was originally built on a peninſula ; but the 
ſpot on which it ſtands has been ſince turned into an 
iſland, by cutting a canal through the iſthmus in ſuch a 
manner, that one corner of it covers the city, ſo that it 
cannot be ſeen till a perſon enters the port. The houſes 
are built of ſtone, cemented with mortar ; the ſtreets are 
ſtrait, though narrow; and the houſes being conti- 
guous, and terraſſed on the tops, one may walk upon 
them trom one end of the ſtreet to the other, without in- 
terruption, The city is defended by a ſtrong citadel, 
and before the town is a moſt commodious bay, in which 
the trading veſle!s have all the depth and room to fail and 
tack about that can be wiſhed, the channel being wide 
enough for the largeſt of them to enter with all their ſails 
diſplayed. Within this incloſure is a dyke, or cauſeway, 
on the farther fide, built of ſtone, and running acroſs 
the channel, ſo that at low water one may paſs from one 
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account of his being guilty of ſome acts of injuſtice or op- 


oppoſite to it on the continent, and extends about two 
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fide to tke other. Beſides the channel which ſurrounds] 
the town, there are ſeveral other aavigable ones that run 
into the land. | 

Here is a great variety of inhabitants, ſome black, 
ſome ſwalthy, others olive, and others white; but they 
generally dreſs after the Arabian manner, and the richer 
fort very magnificently, chiefly of the richeſt filks and 
fufs; and the women wear gold and {ilver tiſſue. Ihe 
furniture of their houſes is no leſs elegant, it conſiſting 
in rich carpets, paintings, hangings, and a variety of 
utenſils and ornaments imported from Perſia, Cambaia, 
and other countries. 'The people are repreſented as be- 
ing the moſt affable and civil to ſtrangers of any upon 
this coaſt, though they conſiſt of many nations, com- 
plexions, and religions. They were once all Pagans, 
but the Portugueſe, upon their ſettling in this kingdom, 
made a ſmall number of converts; but afterwards the 
far greater part of them either returned to their antient 
paganiſm, or turned Mahometans, after the example of 
one of tneir monarchs who had been brought up in the 
Chriſtian religion, and in the year 1631 married a Chril- 
tian; but falling aut with the Portugueſe governor, on 


preſſion, he drove him out of the citadel, maſlacred all th. 
Portugueſe that fell into his hands ; and, in order to ob- 
tain the protection of the Turks, turned Mahometan. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Iſland of QUILOA. 


Tis Situation; the Extent and Fertility of the Territory be. 
lenging ta it; a Deſcription of the City of Quilza, and 
the Manners of the Inhabitants ; with a conciſe Account of 
the ſauall Kingdoms of 1Mongalo and Angos. 


HE iſland of Quitoa is fituated in eight degrees 
twenty minutes ſouth latitude, and was firſt dil- 
covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1498. It has its 
name from its capital, which is a large and opulent city, 
and the kingdom, which alſo bears the ſame name, lics 


hundred miles from north to ſouth along the coaſt, but 
how far to the welt is unknown, It is ſeparated from 
the iſland by a narrow channel, and the foil of both is 
ſo nearly of the ſame goodneſs and fertility, that they 
are thought to have been formerly contiguous, The 
country, though low, is very pleaſant and fertile in rice 
and caillet, fruit, and good paſture; the inhabitants 
breed 2b::udance of cattle and fowl of all forts, both 
wild ind tame; they have likewiſe great plenty of very 
good fiſh, and, according to moſt travellers, the climate 
is healthy aud pretty temperate. | 

The city of Quiloa is large, rich, and well built: 
the houſes are handſome, and built of tone and mortar : 
they are ſeveral ſtories high, and have behind each a 
pleaſant garden, well watered and cultivated, here be- 
ing plenty of ſprings of freſh-water. The houſes are 
terraſſed at the top with a hard kind of clay, and the 
ſtreets, as in moſt places under the tropics, are narrow. 
On ane ſide of the town is the citadel, which is the re- 
ſidence of the Mahometan prince; it is adorned with 
Rately towers, and ſurrounded with a ditch and other 
forcifications ; it has two gates, one towards the port, 
where is a view of the ſhips ſailing in and out, and the 
other towards the fea. | 

The king and his ſubjects are Mahometans ; part of 
the latter are black, and part tawny : they all ſpeak 
Arabic, and ſeveral other languages, which they learn 
from the nations with which they trade. Their dreſs 
reſembles that of the Arabians, and is not very different 
from that of the inhabitants of Mombaza, nor do they 
come behind them either in the finery and richneſs of 
their cloaths, the elegance of their furniture, or in their 
manner of living; for they here enjoy the ſame plenty, 
The women in particular are fond of making a gay ap 
pcarance, and of having a variety of ornaments about 
their necks, arms, wriſts, and ankles; in particular they 
have bracelets of ivory curiouſly wrought, which upon 
the death of a parent, a huſban ] or other near relation, 


| ſhaving off their hair. 
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the men expreſs their grief by abſtinence from food, and 


Mosa BICO. 


There are two ſmall kingdoms or ſtates between 
Quiloa and Mloſambique: the former is called Mongalo; 
but though very ſmall, it is well peopled, moſtly with 
Arabs, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in gold, elephants teeth, gums, &c. 

The other is named Angos from its capital, and b 
the French and Italians is called Angoche and Angochiz. 
I his kingdom is much ſmaller than that of Mongal: 
which is ſaid to extend far weſtward into the continent. 
Both of them are fertile, produce a great deal of rice 
ard millet, and breed abundance of cattle. The inha. 
bitants of both are chiefly Mahometants, but intermixes 
with negrues, who are idolaters, and are remarkable for 
the ſmallneſs of their ſtature. They go naked from the 
middle upwards, and wear round the waiſt a piece of 
ilk and callico; ſome wear a turban, and others 29 
barcheaded, according to their circumſtances : they are 
all fond of trade, which they carry on chiefly with the 
kingdoms of Quiloa, Melinda, Mombaza, and Mong. 
motapa. | | 


SECT. . 
Of the Kingdorn of Moz Aktgico, or Mos a nt BIQUE, 


Its Situation, Vegetables, Animals, and Mn als; with x 
Deſcriptien of the City of the fume Neme, aid of its Angie 
tarce to the Portugueſe. 


"HE next kingdom of any note fill frther to the 
ſouth is that of Mos Ats ico, or Motanhique, 

thus named from its capital, which is ſituated on an i- 
land in the ſixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and is the 
chief of the three iflan''s of which this kingdom is com— 
poled ; the others are called hy the Portuguele St. George 
and St. James, and all three hte at the mouth of the fi- 
ver Magincata, Or Megincata, between the kinge, in of 
Quiloa, and that of Sala. | 
Though the iſland of Moſambico is the largeſf of 1): 
three, it is nevertheleſs very ſmall, not being abet. 
bow-ſhots in breadth, and bout fix in length. 12 
ſituated about two miles trom the continent, Th 
is about three miles in circuit, the pints of lan o1 aa 
ſide advancing into the ſea; and the two iſlands ot St. 
George and St. James lie on each fide of it, facing the 
continent. The bay, which ſerves for a haven both for 
the iſlands and continent, is convenient and ſafe, it hav- 
ing ſeldom leſs than eight or ten fathoms water, which 
is ſo clear, that one may ſee every bank, rock, and ſhal- 
low, and may fail into it without a pilot. 

The ſoil of this iſland is only a white barren ſnd, yet 
the wealthy part of the inhabitants have in many parts 7 
it found means to procure an artificial ſoil, on witch | 
grow very fine ananas, citrons, oranges, figs, and other 
fruit, notwithitanding there being great ſcarcity of ter; 
but the far greateſt part of their othe fruits, pulſe, 254 
roots, are brought thither from the continent, where 
the ground is fat, and produces plenty of rice and millet, 
and a variety of fruits, pulſe; and roots. 

Among the plants they have one called by the Portu— 
gucle pao d'antac, or antac wood, which fpreads itlelf 
along the ground, and bears a fruit luce our pears, but 
ſomewhat long, ſoft, and green : its chief virtue lies in 
the root, which, they ſay, is a ſovereign remedy agaiuit 
a diſtemper to which they give the name of an tac, and 
is occaſioned by the too great familiarity of the Euro- 
peans with the negro women of that country; this being 
the only remedy they know for it. ' 

The inhabitants make ſeveral pleaſant liquors from 
their fruits; but their moſt common drink is made of 
millet, and called puembo. ; 

They alſo breed many cattle, great and ſmall, part 
cularly the ſheep with large ails. There are lik-v'ic 
great numbers of wild beaſts, as wild boars, tags, and 

lephants ſo miſchievous thai the inhabitants are obiiged 
:0 kindle large fires round their corn-fields, to prevent 
their deſtroying the fruit of their labours. 

The woods are filled with wild fowl of all forts, par- 


they break in pieces, as a token of their ſorrow ; while 


ticularly with a kind of wild poultry, not unlike thoſe 
common 
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common among us, except their being as large as tur- 
keys, ſpotted with white and grey ; but their heads are 
ſmaller in proportion, and their combs are ſhorter, 
thicker, and of a more vivid red than thoſe of our fowls. 
Their fleſh is black, but more delicious than that of any 
other fowl, as the fleſh of their hogs, which are here in 
reat abundance, is finer eating than that of any other 
beaſt, The fowls above-mentioned are extremely whole- 
ſome, and ſome of the people eat them quite raw, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience from it. The only defect 
is the blacknels of the fleſh, which when boiled turns 


the broth of the ſame diſguſtful hue, and makes it re- 


ſemble ink ; but thoſe who feed upon it receive ample 
amends from its exquiſite taſte and flavour, as well as 


from the wholeſome nouriſhment it yields. 


The country abounds in gold, which is waſned down 
by the rivers in great quantities, and forms a chief part 
of the commerce of the country. Ivory, ebony, ſlaves, 
and cattle, are likewiſe exchanged for European goods, 
ſuch as little bells, knives, ſciffars, and razors. T heſe 
laſt were ſo valued among them, that when the Portu- 
gueſe firſt came there, they would give fifteen cows for 
one of them. They have likewiſe ſome ſilver and other 
metals, but the inhabitants do not trade with it; and 
indeed are ſo miſtruſtful of ſtrangers, that they do not 
like to have any dealings with them, but wholly confine 
their trade to the coalters, to whom they convey their 
merchandize in (mall boats made of a fng's piece of 
timber ; but it the nature or quantity of the cargo re- 
quire a more Capacious veſlel, they make them of planks 
joined together with ropes, made of the bark of the 
p.|m-tree, without the afliſtance of either pegs ot 
nails. | 

The city of Moſambico is very handſome, and the 
hauſes well built, eſpecially the churches and convents. 


The fort is alſo one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt contrived 


the Portugueſe have on this coaſt ; it is of a ſquare form, 
with each corner flanked by a bulwark, and defended by 
ſome pieces of artillery. It is alſo ſurrounded by a three- 
fold rampart and large ditch, and is ſo ſtrong as to be 
proof againſt all the attempts made by the Dutch againſt 
it. Upon the whole, the port of Moſambico is in a 
manner the key of the Eaſt Indies to the Portugueſe, 
which if once loſt, or wreſted from them by an Euro- 
pean trading nation, they would find it difficult to carry 
on their commerce into the Eaſt Indies; it being almoit 
impoſſible to continue their voyage thither without ſuch 
a place of reireſhment, where they can take in freſh 
water, proviſions, and other neceſſaries. We need not 
therefore wonder at the Dutch having made many ftre- 
nuous, though hitherto fruitle(s, attempts to wreſt it out 
of their hands, particularly in the year 1606, when ad- 
miral Paul Van Caerden laid ſiege to it with forty ſtout 
ſhips, but after lying before it thirty-two days, finding 
all his efforts fruſtrated, he was glad to raile the ſiege, 
and continue his voyage to the Indies, | 
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Of the Kingdom of SOFALA, 


Its Situation, Climate, Sil, Produce, and Face of the Coun— 
try. The Perſons, Dreſs, Frod, Employments, and Re- 
lizion of the Natives : with the Manner in which the 
Portugueſe ſubdued the Country. 


\O. the ſouthward of Zanguebar lies SoFALA, or 
Cefala, a kingdom which, from its abounding in 
gold, many ot che learned have ſuppoſed to be the Ophir, 
whence king Solomon annually drew fuch prodigious 
quantities of that valu:ble metal. | 
This kingdom extends along the coaſt from the river 
Cuama on the north, to that of Magnico, lince called 
Rio de Soirito Sancto, on the ſouth; that is, fiom the 
ſevente:nih to the twenty-lifth degree of fouth latitude, 
aving, according to the lateſt obſervations, Cape Co 
riantes about two degrece from the lait mentioned river, 
and not in the middle between them, as [me geographers 
ave pliced it, It is bounded on the eait by the indian 
ea, and on the welt by the empire of Monomotapa, and 
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according to Marmol, is ſeven hundred and fifty leagues 
in compaſs. | 

The temperature, ſoil, and produce of the country are 
much the ſame with thoſe of Zanguebar ; only, as it is 
farther from the Line, the heat is more moderate, and 
the land more fertile in rice, millet and paſturage. The 
beſt part of the country lies between Cape Coriantes and 
the river de Sanclo Spirito, where are the moſt numerous 
herds of cattle, eſpecially of the larger kind, which are 
the more neceſſary as the inhabitants have ſcarcely any 
other fucl but cows dung; and the country is much ex- 
poſed to the ſouthernly winds, which are as piercing on 
that ſide of the Line, as our northern winds are on this. 
Here alſo the elephants herd in large droves, and being 
the chief food of the common people, ſuch numbers of 
them are killed for the ſake of their fleſh, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, they ſeldom kill fewer 
than between four and five thouſand one year with ano- 
ther, which is in a great meaſure confirmed by the vaſt 
quantity of ivory exported from thence by the Euro- 
peans. n 

On the contrary, that part of the country which ex- 
tends from Cape Coriantes to the river Cuama abounds 
with mountains covered with large woods; and the val- 
lies, being watered with a variety of ſprings and rivu- 
lets, are extremely fertile and agreeable; and here the 


king and his court ſpend the greateſt part of the year; 
Among other advantages we are told that this diviſion 
of the country enjoys ſuch an odoriferous verdure, that, 
the coaſt being low on that ſide, the fragrance which 
exhales from it is frequently perceived by mariners at a 
great diſtance before even the land itſelf appears : but 
from the above cape to the river of Sancto Spirito the 
country is rough, barren, and leſs inhabited, except by 
elephants, lions, and other wild beaſts. 

Moſt of the natives of Sofala are black, with ſhort 
curled hair, there being but few of a tawny or ſwarthy 
complexion. They are taller and have a genteeler ſhape 
than the negroes of Moſambique and Quiſoa; and thoſe 
who live near Cape Coriantes are eſteemed extremely 
courteous. | 

Their common dreſs is the ſame with that of the inha- 
bitants of Moſambique, that is, a piece of filk cotton 
wrapped round their waiſt, and hanging down to the 
knees, the reſt of the body being as, on only thoſe in 
more affluent citcumſtances wear a turban on their heads, 
and all of them adorn their necks, arms, wriſts, and 
ankles with rings of gold, ſilver, amber, or coloured 
beads, according to their rank, Theſe ſtuffs and orna- 
ments are chicfly brought to them by the Portugueſe ; 
and the perſons of diſtinction wear ſwords, 

They cultivate plenty of rice and millet, which ſerves 
them for bread, and eat both the fleſh of elephants, that 
of their large and (mall cattle, and alſo fiſh, of which 


both the ſea and rivers yield great plenty and variety, 


They have likewiſe a kind of beer made of rice and 
millet, and fome other liquors made of honey, palm, 


and other fruits, The honey is here in ſuch plenty, that 


great part of it lies neglected, no more of it being ga- 
thered by the people than they themſelves uſe, or than is 
ſufficient for extracting ſo much wax out of it as will 
procure them filks and painted cottons in exchange. For 
though they make great quantities of white cloth, they 
have not yet learned the art of dying it; they are there- 
fore obliged to fend it, or at leaſt their thread, to be dyed 
at Guzarat, or other places, of tuch colours as are moſt 
in vogue among them. Their chief commerce is with 
the inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaſo, Quiloa, and Mo- 
ſambique, who come hither in their ſmall barges, which 
are laden with a varicty of the above-mentioned ſtuffs of 
ail colours, which they exchange for gold, ivory, wax, 
and ambergriſe; and the Sofalans ulually go and ex- 
change theſe ſilks and coloured cloths with the inhabi- 
tants of Monomotapa for gold, not by weight, but in 
ſuch quantities as will fatisty the ſeller, ſo that the pro- 
fit of the exchange commonly amounts to ninety or 
ninety- five per cent. | 


Belides the gold they obtain from Monomotapa, the 


kingdom of Sotala has conſiderable quantities of that va- 


-luable metal, which, according to the Portugueſe inha- 


bitants, 
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bitants, vield the value of two millions of metigals an- the Portugueſe, By the good offices of his friend Zacote 
nually, each mctigal being value: at about fourteen | he met with a kind reception from the old Mahometan 
French livres; and it is ſaid that the merchants from | monarch, whom he afterwards viſited, notwithſtandin 
Mecca and other parts export, in time of peace, about | the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Arabs againſt his landin 
the ſame quantity. The ſoldiers are paid in gold duſt, | the dangers they told him he mult run before he could 
juſt as it is gathered, which is of ſo pure and of ſo fine a reach the royal palace, and the difficulty he would find 
yellow, that it greatly exceeds ours, no other gold being in getting acceſs to the king; he even met with all the 
luperior to it but that of Japan. | ſuoceſs he could with for, the old monarch not on] 
As to the metropolis, it ſtands in a low and unhealthy | granting him tree Jeave to build the fortrels, but, as a 
ſituation, and was at the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe, | farther mark of his regard, delivered up to him about 
but an inconſiderable town, ncither large nor walicd, it | twenty of his countrymen who had been lately ſhip. 
having no other fence than a hedge of thorns ; but it has | wrecked on that coalt, and who had been treated with 
been ſince fortified, and in every reſpect greatly improved the utmoſt hoſpitality. | 
by thoſe Europeans, who called it Cuama, as well as the | The old monarch had, however, a ſon-in-law, named 
fort which they built for its defence; the city being con- Mengo Mulaf, a brave and warlike prince, who boldly 
veniently ſituated on a (mall iſland at the mouth of the laid before him his apprehenſions of the danger that 
river Cuama : but it has ſince reſumed its antient name, would attend his receiving thoſe ſtrangers into his domi- 
and both pilots and geographers now call it Sofala. nions; and much more at his permitting them to fortify 


There are two other towns on the coaſt, one called 


Haulema, and the other Dardema ; beſides the villages 


of Gaſta, Bocha, Savona, and ſome others. 

At the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe the people uſed 
no other weapons than the javelin, the ſcymetar, the 
bow and arrow, the dagger, and the hatcher ; but they 
have been ſince taught the uſe of fire-arms, both ſmal! 
and great. Ihe king keeps a great number of forces in 


pay, but the Portugueſe are become ſo powerful as to 


themſclves there at the imminent hazard of his own 
lalety and that of his ſubjects, Whatever were the king's 
views, he endeavoured to diflipate Muſaf's fears, by tel— 
ling him, that time, which brings every thing to light, 
would ſoon diſcover his motives for thus ce: couroniny 
thele dreaded ſtrangers. Thou wilt ton, faid he, 
e perceive them dwindle iato nothing, thiouh the hag 
and inclemency of a climate to which they are ungc— 
cuſtomed, and they it will be time enough to drive 
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keep the whole kingdom in awe, and their governor keeps  ** them out of their fort, if they do not abandon it of 
veſſels of obſervation to prevent what they call an illicit | ** their own accord.“ The prince acquieſced in his 
trade, particularly the exportation of gold, without his | reaſons, and the fortreſs was carried on with double vi- 


ſpecial licence, 

As the Arabs have been for ſome centuries ſettled on 
the coaſt, they, as in many places in the Eaſt Indies, have 
obtained the dominion, and both the king and his court, 
with a great part of the people, are deſcended from them; 

they ſpeak the Arabic tongue, and are ſtil] of the Maho- 
metan religion. But the original natives retain their an- 
tient cuſtoms, both of a civitand religious nature: they 
are (aid to acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom they 
call Mozimo, or Guimguimo, and have neither idols, 
altars, nor ſacrifices; but abhor the idolatrous rites of the 
reſt of the African negroes and their prieſts, and puniſh 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, not from a ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, but from their thinking them deſtructive to ſo- 


ciety. They alſo puniſh theft and adultery with great 


rigour, and, with reſpect to the laſt, make it death for 
any man to be found ſitting upon a ſopha, or mat, with 
a married woman : yet they allow of polygamy as much 


as the Mahometans. They never marry any woman till 


ſhe has had her monthly courſes, as being held incapable 
of having children till then; and this no ſooner happens, 
than the family make rejoicings and a feſtival on the 
occaſion. They do not ſeem to have any religious cere- 
monies, except in oblerving ſome particular days of the 
moon, as the fir(t, ſixth, ſeventh, eleventh, ſixteenth, &c. 
on which they pay a kind of offering to their deceaſed 
friends, particularly to their parents, whoſe bones, after 
the fleſh is conſumed, they preſerve in a place appro- 
priated to that uſe ; and, in remembrance of their owing 
their being to them, ſet plenty of proviſions before them, 
and offer up their petitions to them as if they were ti] 
alive, not forgetting to pray for the prelervation and 
proſperity of the king. Having ended their petitions, 
they lit down in their white garments, which is the pro- 
per colour on theſe occaſions, aud eat what had been 
ſerved up to the dead, which concludes the ceremony, 
This cuitom is alſo practiſed by the Chineſe and many 
other pagan nations. | 

We ſhall conclude this article with an account of the 
manner in which the Portugueſe obtained the power and 
authority they exerciſe throughout the kingdom of 
Sofala. 

Franceſco Gnaja, by others called Anaga, was the firſt 
Portugueſe admiral who came to anchor before the city 
of Sofala. He hid with him only four of his ſmalleſt 
veſſels, for two of his fleet were ſo large that they could 
not enter the port. Having engaged in his intereſt 
Zacote, one of the court, he ſent him to the king, who{e 
name was Juſef, and was then blind with age, to obtain 
leave to build a fortreſs near the city, which he pretend- 


zour, the king having ordered his ſubjects to lend the 
Portugueſe al} poſſible aſſiſtance. | 

His majeſty was, however, ſoon alarmed by the pa. 
thetic remonſtrances of the Manometan merchants, wan 
endeavoured to awaken him to a ſenſe of his danger, 
from the well known perfidy of the Portugueſe; and 
addreſſing themlelves to him in a body, teminded him 
of the repeated warnings they had given him, and then 
added: To what end do theſe ſtrangers bu Id a fort in 
your dominions, but to increaſe their own power, 
in order to ſtrip you of yours and of your kingdom? 
Have they not by the like artiſices expelled the king 
of Quiloa, and robbed many other princes in Atrica 
and India of their dominions ? Where, in ſhort. have 
they ever got a footing without leaving numberlcis 
traces of their villainy and cruelty ? Ii therefore you have 
any regard for your tatety and welfare, deſtroy them be- 
fore they are hecome too powerful, leſt hereafter you 
be unable to avert the ruin and deſtruction which they 
will bring upon yourſclt and kingdom,” 
This ſpeech had the defired effect, and the alarmed 
monarch began to ſee his folly and danger. He aflem- 
bled a number of troops, and appointed a day when they 
were to fall upon the Portugueſe, while they were em- 
ployed in building the fort. Unhappily for him, he had 
a traitor who watched all his motions; this was Zacate, 
who was originally of Abyſſinian extraction, but hoving 
been taken priſoner when young by the Mahometaus of 
Sofala, had embraced their religion, and by his addreſs, 
had raifed himſelf to the higheſt degree of credit with 
the old king ; but being now corrupted by the Portu- 
gueſe, he betrayed all his maſter's ſecrets, and failed not, 
on this occaſion, to ſend them timely notice of the deſign 
formed againſt them; on which Gnaja prepared to give 
them a warm reception. | ; 

Accordingly on the day appointed the Sofalans furi- 
oully attacked the fort by throwing lighted brands into 
it, while others aſſailed the walls with their warlike en- 
gines. The beſieged, with Gnaja at their heac, made a 
very brave defence; but being reduced to thirty-hve men. 
the reſt being either ſick or invalids, they would have 
ſtood a poor chance againſt ſix thouſand men, had not 
Zacote found means to enter the fort at the head of 2 
hundred men, who immediately attacked the beſiegers 
with ſuch bravery that a deſperate conflict enſucd, in 


=» 


which the Portugueſe, now inſpired with frefh courage, 


diſcharged their art Hery and darts with ſuch vigour, that 
the beſiegers (von fied with the utmoſt precipitation an 


terror, leaving them the quiet poſſeſſion of their for- 


treſs; but the Portugueſe boldly ruſhing out purſued 


ed would be of preat ſervice to the king, as well as to |them with the utmoſt fury, not only into the city, but 


torced 
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forced their way into the woyal palace. They even 
crowded into the very apartment into which the old king 
had retired, and found him lying on his couch ; but their 
inſolence ſoon rouſed his courage, ſo that blind and old 
as he was, he haſtily aroſe, and darted ſeveral javelins at 
them, which, as they crowded thick upon him, did ſome 
execution, ſeveral of them being wounded ; and among 
the reſt Gnaja received a wound in his neck; when on a 
{udden the | ets agent advanced with his drawn 
ſcymetar towards the king, and at one blow ſtruck off 
his head, which filled his attendants with dread and 
horror. 

Gnaja, fully ſatisfied in ſeeing the good old king 
lying in his blood, and headleſs at his feet, immediately 
forbad his men to offer any farther violence towards a 
people whom he pretended he wanted to gain by acts of 
friendſhip, rather than to terrify with farther proofs of 
the Portugueſe bravery and martial proweſs ; adding, that 


as they had by this time ſufficiently experienced the one, 
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he was now ready and willing to give them the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of the other, by acts of humanity and 
compaſſion to their preſent diſtreſs. This plauſible 
ſpeech had the deſired effect; and the Sofalons, findin 
they had to do with a nation that. was too ſtrong — 
— for them to contend with, forbore all farther hoſ- 
tilities. 

Oſſorio obſerves, that Gnaja, having ſucceeded ſo far, 
thought it now time to ſettle this newly ſubdued ſtate, 
and, as a mark of the Portugueſe generoſity and gratitude, 
to reward the perfidious Zacote for his friendſhip and 
fidelity to them in the ampleſt manner. He accordiogly 
cauſed him to be ſent for in great pomp, and then pro- 
claimed him king of Sofala, enjoining the people to obey 
him as their ſovereign. He next obliged him to take 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance to the King of Portu- 


gal, and to promiſe to behave on all occaſions as his 
moſt faithful tributary. | 
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Of the COMOR 
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Of their Situation; with a conciſe Account of CoMoR A the 
principal of them, and of Mayotta, Mohilla, and Anga- 
2eja. Of the delightful Ifland of Fohanna : a View of it 
from the Road; and the ſpeedy Cure of the Sick who are 
fet on ſhore. The Face of the Country, as it appeared in a 
Walk taken by two Engliſh Gentlemen : with an Account 
of the Fruits, Beaſts, Birds, and Fijhes. 


HE Comora iſlands take their name from Comora, 

the largeſt of them ; they are five in number, and 

the other four are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Mayotta, 

Mohilla, Angazeja, and Johanna. The laſt is ſituated 

in twelve degrees fifteen minutes ſouth latitude, and 

all of them lie oppoſite the ſhore of Zanguebar, and 
north of the great iſland of Madagaſcar. 

Cook A, the largeſt and moſt northerly of theſe 
ilands, is not frequented by any Europeans, it having 
no ſafe harbour, and the natives being untractable and 
averſe to any commerce with ſtrangers. For this perhaps 
they have ſufficient reaſon, as it was too common for 
the Portugueſe, eſpecially at their firſt entering thoſe 
ſeas, to take advantage of rhe ſimplicity of the inhabi- 
tants, unacquainted with arms and incapable of defence, 
and to land parties in order to rob and commit all poſſible 
outrages on the natives, whom they frequently carried 
away ſlaves. This may have given them a traditional 
averſion to al} ſtrangers ; and it is not improbable, that 
the revenge they might take on the next who viſited 
them, without diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the 
guilty, may have gained them the inhoſpitable character 
which they ſtil! retain. | 

ANGAZEJA, MayoTTA, and MontLLA, are but lit- 
tle reſorted to, on account of the ſuperior advantages of 
Johanna, in the ſafety of its road, and the civilized dil- 
polition of the inhabitants, which, together with the, 
tineneſs of the country, have induced the Europeans to 
touch there fur ruircihments. | 

The ſhips en their arrival anchor in the road on the 
weſt fide of the iland; where the high hills, covered 


with evergreens, ending in a delighttul valley, form the 
moſt pleating landicanes that can be imugined, The 
ſailors uſually pitch a rent un ihore for the reception of 
the lick, when, uch is the excellence of the chim ite, that 


thoſe evec ſo much diſabled with that drcadful diteaſe the 
ſcurvy, gencrally recover their health with furpriſing 
(peed, which is probably as much owing to the reviving 
influence of the carth, as to the variety of excellent re- 


freſmments with which the country abounds. The com- 
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| mon ſailors who arrive in health, are however in danger, 


by their intemperance in eating the delicious fruits the 
iſland affords, of laying the foundation of diſtempers 
which break out when they go again to ſea. It has alſo 
been ſaid, that lying athore is prejudicial to them, on 
account of the moiſt vapours diffuſed from the neigh- 
bouring hills; but all the danger here is probably occa- 
ſioned by a tent being not ſufficient to preſerve them 
from the keenneſs of the night-air, and from the damps 
which riſe from the earth, | 

We cannot give a better or more perfect idea of this 
beautiful iſland, which is no more than about ninety 
miles round, than by giving a deſcription of a walk taken 
by the ingenious Mr. Grole and another Engliſh gen- 
tleman the ſecond day after their arrival, which we ſhall 
do in his own words. 
As we ſet out pretty early in the morning, we made 
a ſhift to penetrate about five miles into the country 
before the ſun began to be any-ways troubleſome ; 
and this was no (mall ftretch, conſidering the mountain- 
ous way we had to go, We had fowling-pieces with 
us, and the view of excellent ſport in ſhooting, could 
we have reached the places where we might perceive 
the game lay: but we could not conquer the aſcent 
of the hills, though we endeavoured to ſcramble up 
them on our hands and knees, We were obliged 
therefore to reſt ſatisfied with what ſmall birds preſented 
themſelves in the vallies and hills that were paſſable. 
We made our breakfaſt on pine-apples, and the milk 
of cocoa-nuts, which ſerved to quench our thirſt, 
About noon, coming to a beautiful piece of water, 
we ſeated ourſelves in the ſhade by the banks of it, to 
make a ſecond meal, as well as to enjoy the tinklin 
of ſeveral little ſprings and natural caſcades that fell 
from the rocks, and, according to their diſtance, 
ſcemed to ſound a gradation of notes, ſo as to form 
a kind of agreeable foothing water-muſic. 
„The orange and lime-trecs, which ſtood in great 
numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under 
the weight of their fruit, diffuſed a moſt fragrant 
odour. There were alſo pine-apples which grew 
wild of eleven and thirteen inches in circumference, 
of a much richer flavour than thoſe I afterwards met 
with in India, Our guides too made us diſtinguiſh 
a number of goyava, and cſpecially plumb-trees, the 
ſize of whoſe fruit is about that of a damaſcene, and 
leaves a pleaſing reliſh on the palate for ſome minutes 
alter it is eaten. All theſe growing promiſcuouſly, and 
without the leaſt arrangement or order, combined with 
the falls of water and the ſtupendous height of the 

4 R ſurrounding 
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ſurrounding hills, covered with trees and verdure, and 
in their various breaks and projections exhibiting the 
poldeſt ſtrokes of nature, altogether compoſed what 
might, without exaggeration, be called a terreſtrial 
paradiſe, compared to which the fineſt gardens in. Eu- 
rope, with their ſtatues, artificial caſcades, com- 
partments, and all the refinements of human inven- 
tion, would appear poor indeed ! Here it was impoſ- 


ſpoil than adorn the ſcenery. 

& [t was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
charming a ipot, after having feaſted our eyes with 
the beauties of it; to which it may he mentioned, as 
no inconſiderable addition, that there was no fear of 
wild beaſts or of venomous creatures mixed with our 
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We returned then to our tent, well paid for the flight 
fatigue we bad undergone in this little excurſion.” 
Betides the fruit already mentioned, and many others 
common in the Indies, there is a remarkable ſort ol 
ſweet oranges ut a imall fize, nut exceeding that of a 
common apricot, but hiled with a juice that has a much 
more delicious flavi.ut than the larger fort generaliy im- 
ported here from Portugal, under the name of China- 
oranges; and their being gathered ripe and freſh from 
the tree is doubtlels an adv iitage to their taſte. 

In the woods re great number of monkies of dif- 
ferent kinds and fiz's, nd a bealt about the big neis 
of a common monkey, wih a head nearly reſembling 
that of a fox; it has a lite p ercing eye, its coat is 
Wolle, and ger.craily of a moute colour, and its tail, 
whicl is bon three feet long, is variegated with cucles 


of black, wi nu a! inch oi cach other, qui c to the end; 


the natives call it a mecawk, ni win taken young it 
ſoon grows exceeding tame: de country alſo abounds 
with Iqulrreis, which are gens y large and ſhy; but 
neicher weil ſhaped, nor of an apiccable colour. 

Their oxen, which are very numerous, are of a mid- 
dling ſize, and, like thoſe in the Fatt Indics, are re- 
markable for their differing from ours in having a larg- 
fleſhy excieſcence between their neck and back, which 
when kept in pickle for ſome time, is generally preferred 
either to tongue or udder, it taſting like firm marrow, 


and nothing can be imagined ſweeter than their fleth. 


Their fowls are alſo extremely good and fat; but our 
author obſerves, that he had no v.portunity of taiting 
their game, of which they are ſaid to have great variety; 
but the natives are very indifferent ſportſmen, either 
with a net or gun, | 

The ſea alſo turniſhes them with fiſh of different ſorts, 
and in great abundance, which they are very expert at 
catching. Among the reſt they have a particular ſpecies 
called the parrot-fiſh, which is beautified with the livelieſt 
colours that can be imagined ; it is about three feet and 
a halt in length, thick in proportion, and is eſteemed 


fible for art to add any thing, but what would rather 


pleaſure, the iſland being fo happy as to produce none. 


delicious cating. They have likewiſe ſome flat fiſh that 

nearly reſembles the turbot, and alſo thornbacks, mul- 

lets, and ſeveral other ſorts. 
SECT. I 

Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Language, and Manners, of 


the Natives; with a Deſcription of their Huts, and of 
the Town of Johanna. 


OST of the inhabitants are tall of ſtature, ſtrong, 

and well proportioned ; they have piercing eyes, 

long black hair, lips ſomewhat thick, and their com- 

plexions in general are of a colour between olive and 

black; but their women are rather more clumſily made 
than the men. 

The common people only wear a ſkull-cap of any 
ſort of ſtuff, and a coarſe wrapper round their loins ; but 
thoſe of a ſuperior rank have a kind of wide fleeved ſhirt 
hanging over a pair of long drawers, and a waiſtcoat, 
which is either thick or thin according to the ſeaſon ; 
te wear turbans, except thoſe of a high rank: theſe are 
al ſo uſually diſtinguiſhed by the nails of their fingers and 
toes, which they ſufter to grow to an immoderate length, 
and tinge them with allhenna, a yellowiſh red, furniſhed | 
by a ſhrub that grows in the marſhy places of the iſland. 


chief who is honoured with the title of king of Johanna, 


GEOGRAPHY. Comonr a IsLanys. 


They uſually carry large knives, or poniards, which are 
ſuck in a ſaſh they wear round their waiſts; ſome 9 
them have ſilver or agate handles, but they have com. 
monly wooden ones carved, 

The women take more pains in their dreſs, and wear 
a ſhort jacket and petticoat, with a ſort of looſe gown 
and a veil to cover their faces. They uſually adorn theic 
arms and wriſts with a number of bracelets made of filye: 
pewter, copper, iron, and glaſs, according to their rank 
and circumſtances. 'I heir fingers and toes, and the ſmall 
of their legs, are likewiſe decked with chains and rings 
Their ears are ſtuck fo full of mock-jewels and ornaments 
of metal, that the lobes are in particular greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are taught from theic 
infarcy to conſider as a ſingular beauty. 

The children of both ſexes are ſuffercd to po Rark 
naked from the time of their birth till they are ſeven ot 
eight years old; which procetgs leſs from any conlidera- 
tion of the heat of the climate, than from phyſical rea- 
ions ; for they imagine, that infants are mo:e apt to be 
hurt by heat than by cold, and that the free acceſs of 
the air to every part of the body is nutritious and more 
favourable to their growth, than their being heated by 
(wathing and cloaths, which deprive them of a hardineis 
conducive to health; and in caſe of any diſpoſition to 
dt formity obſtruct the fred courſe of nature, which itrives 
to free ittelf [rom any imperfections, By this means the 
are a'(o preſerved fiom the galling and chafing of cloaths, 
which frequently occakon ſuch cryings and ſtraining, 
as if not carefully attended to terminaie in ruptures, 

As the (oil is of itſelf lo naturally fertile as to produce 
every thing they covet for food, fo their conſtitutional 
;indulence keeps them ſatisfied, without any attempts ta 
1Wmprove it by tillage or cultivation. They chicfly ſub- 
alt on milk and vegetables, both which they polleſs in 
great plenty and perfection. Inſtead of oil and vinegar 
to their ſallads, wh ch are of the lettuce kind, they ule a 
liqu d which has ſome reſemblance to our treacle, and 
is a preparation of the juice yielded on inciſion from the 


COCOAa-nut tree. | 


Their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
Zanqucbar tongue of the oppolite part of the continent, 
from whence the Comora iſlands were probably firſt peo- 
pled : but thole of the faireit complexion, who are ge- 
nerally of che beſt rank, or at leaſt the moſt eſteemed a- 
mongſt them, derive the r colour partly ſrom the Arab 
mixture, and partly from their communication with 
Europeans, which was formerly much more common 
than at preſent. 

Their manners ſtill retain much of the ſimplicity of 
uncultivatcd nature, I he mildneſs of the climate renders 
them indolent and prone to venery. They frequently 
make uſe of the liberty granted them by their religion, 
which is that of Mahometaniſm, of divorcing their wives 
upon ſlight pretences, for the fake of novelty; they 
have uſually two or three of them, and may have as 
many concubines as they can maintain. 

Though they are forward to beg whatever they like, 
they are far from being thieviſh, They treat the Englifh is 


[a very friendly manner, not merely from a principle of 


intereſt and convenience, though this has doubtleſs ſome 
influence, but alſo from a ſenſe of gratitude for the ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance they formerly received from them in 
their wars with the Mohilians, and from their being 
aſſured, by frequent intercourſe with them, that they 
have no intention to invade their country or liberty, 
of which they retain a ſtrong jealouſy againſt the Portu- 
gueſe and other European nations; but chicfly place their 
ſafety on the inacceſſibility of their mountains, which 
nature has formed as an impenetrable barrier and detence 
of the inland country. 

'The huts of the lower fort of people have ſome re- 
ſemblance to our barns, the ſides being formed of reeds 
tied together, and plaſtered over with a mixture of clay 
and cow-dung ; and the roofs are thatched with cocoa- 
leaves. That man is thought very great who has a houſe 
erected with ſtone and mud. : 

The town, or more properly village, of Johanna is 
compoſed of about two hundred houſes and huts toge- 
ther. Thoſe houſes, which are of ſtone, belong to the 


and 
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and to the principal men of the country. Their bet 
buildings are very low, and only of one ſtory high. 
They permit ſtrangers to come familiarly into their tirit 
apartment, a!l the others being reſerved for their tami- 
lies, T he houſe in which the king reſides is built, lixc 
the reſt, of ſtone and mud, and does not make a better 
figure than a common Engliſh alms-bouſe; it being 
wretchedly furniſhed, and aukwardly hung with pieces 
of coaric chintz, with here and there a imall looking- 
laſs, Yet with all this inferiority in point of {tate and 
-andeur, in compariton with what is {een in more ex- 
tenfive and civilized kingdoms, his title of king cannot 
de improper, he having all the eſſentials of royalty, and 
an unlimited power over his ſubjects both in temporals 
and ſpirituals z with the gove:nment of ſeventy three 
villages, and near thirty thouland inhabitants. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Manner in which Johanna became ſubjef to the pre- 
fent Race of Kings, The Preſents neceſſary to he made him. 


The Manner in which Trade is carricd on in Canoes. The | 


Canoes and Panguays deſcribed, 


HE grand- father of the preſent king, ſays our au- 
thor, was an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Moſam- 
bique, where on 2 quarrel with a Portugueſe, with whom 
he was dealing for ſlaves, he kill-d him; and being obli— 
ged inſtantly ro fly, put to ſea in the firſt boat he could 
ſeize on the ſhore, when the firſt land he made was Jo- 
hanna; where meeting with an hoſpitable reception, he 
remained ſome years in obſcurity, till an Arabian veſſcl 
being driven in there by ſtreſs ot weather, he made him- 
ſelf known to his countrymen, and procured them all the 
relief the place afforded. In the mean while he had per- 
ſectly learned the language, was become acquainted with 
the manners of the inhabitants, and was ſo pleaſed with 
the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the country, that he not 
only laid aſide all thoughts of leaving it; but formed a 
icheme to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of it; and the 
Arabs his countrymen readily entered into his views, from 
the advantages they hoped to derive from his ſucceſs, 
Inſtead of proceeding on a plan of violence, he made 
himſelf neceflary to the natives by inſtructing them in 
the uſe of arms, before unknown to them, particularly 
the lance, which thoſe of any rank amongſt them now 
handle with great dexterity, This, with his teaching 
them other methods of war, entirely new to thole ſimple 
ſavages, proving of ſingular advantage to them, by en- 
abling them to repulſe the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iſlands, eſpecially of Mohila, with whom they were con- 
ſtantly at variance, ſometimes invading and at others in- 
vaded by them. This acquired him ſuch reſpect and autho- 
rity, that ſoon availing himſelf of it, he cauſed himſelf to 
be elected their chief, or king, and to be inveſted with de- 
ſpotic power. In obtaining this point he proceeded by de- 
prees, and made uſe of all his art; but he had no ſooner 
gained the ſummit of his ambition, than he made them 
repent of their confidence and credulity; for he not only 
ſtrengthened himſelf by inviting ſome of his countrymen 
to ſettle in the iſland with their families; but choſe for 
his guards the moſt bold and reſolute of the natives, by 
which means he was ſoon able to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
government, Thoſe who endeayoured to oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions and innovations he forced from their families, 
and ſold for ſlaves to the Arabs, who, upon this change, 
reſorted more than ever to the iſland for the ſake of trade; 
and this they ſtill continue. In ſhort, he overcame all 
Oppoſition, and before his death bequeathed the ſove- 
reignty of the iſland to his ſon, who was about forty- 
three years of age when his father died, and obtaining 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom enjoyed it during 
bis life ; he dying, left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom 
cceeded him, and was on the throne in 1759, 
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very, inquiſitive in relation to our wars in Europe, and :3 
| particularly pleated with the civility of the Englith cnp- 
tains, who regale him with Kurnpcan fare, and generally 
| lalute him with hive guns, both on his coming en board 
wil at his departure. 


. 347 
The king for the moſt part reſides about nine mies up 


3 2 | 

in the country, feldom coming to what they call the 
lower town by the ſca-ſide, eccept when the European 
| ſhips lie there, and he is then accompanied by a nume— 
rous retinue. 


On his coming on board our veſſels, which he ſel lom 
| he expretics a great deſire of knowing che name 
of every thing that is new to then; and as he has ob- 


tained a tolerable ſmatierioo of the 


Fngliſh tongue, he is 


8 


2 


us This is a ceremony he would not 
willingly diſpenſe with, as it isa mark of refpect that 
2 him an air of importance, and tends to incregſe, Or 
at leaſt preſerve the eſleem ©; his ſubzects. Ulis atten- 
dants, however, ate for from funding ſo much upon 
ceremony as their ſovereign, and have a forwaid way of 
begging any thing they fancy, and cven put on an air of 
diflatisfaction if they are refulcd. | 
When any ſhip arrives, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
licence of this prince for dealing with the natives, eſpe- 
; Clally for the more conſiderable articles of refreſhment, 
\ ſuch as oxen and goats, and allo for wocding, watering 
and landing the men. His permiſſion, however, is pur- 
chaſed at a reaſonuble expence, conſiſting of a ſew pre- 
ſents, as a little pun- pou der, a few mutx*ts, fume 
yards of ſcailet cloth, or other European commodities, 
Indeed a ſhip has vo ſooner caſt anchor than it is ſure 
rounded by a number of canous, the people hurrying 
aboard with refreſhments 0. the produce of the iflands ; 
and it is diverting enou,þ to vblerve the confuſion and 
ſtrife among the rowers, all of whom c::crt their utmoſt 
endeavours to get firit to their market"the-fhip. When 
the ſearuns high, they are ſometimes over-ſct ; but this 
is attended with no danger, on account of their being 
excellent ſwimmers, and therefore they only loſe their 
little cargoes of greens and fruit, Moſt of theſe canoes 
are balanced on each fide with out-leagers, formed of 
two poles each, with one acrols to prevent their over— 
ſetting, which has ſome reſemblance to the fiying-proas 
we have deſcribed in treating of the iſland of I inian and 
others in the Eaſt Indies. They uſe paddles initead of 
oars, and both ends of theſe veſſels are formed for cutting 
the water, without any diſtinction of head and ſtern, 
and conſequently they can fail backwards and forwards 
without tacking about. Their larger boats, called pan- 
guays, are raiſed ſome feet above the ſides with reeds 


and branches of trees, well bound together with ſmall 


cord, and afterwards made water-proot with a Kind of 
bitumen or reſinous ſubſtance, The maſt (for few of 
them have more than one) carries a {ail or two made ei- 
ther of the leaves of a cocoa-tree, or of ſheer- graſs mat- 
ted together; and in theſe boats they will venture out 
to ſea for trips of three or four weeks, and ſometimes 
longer. | TE 

Not long ago it was common for the natives, when 
they came off to the ſhips with cocoa-nuts, plantanes, 
fowls, &c. to deal entirely by way of barter for hand- 
kerchiefs, rags, glaſs bottles, bits of iron, and in ſhort 
almoſt any thing, without regard to money; but they 
now begin to know its value, and will part with only 
the moſt inconſiderable articles in this manner. Hows» 
ever, they ſell every thing as cheap as can well be de- 
heed... - - 

If the Engliſh want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cows 
ries, they deſire to be paid in ſpecie, fire- arms, or gun- 
powder. They likewiſe folicit all who come there, par- 
ticularly the paſſengers, to contribute a dollar or two 
towards improving the navigation they carry on with 
the continent of Africa, and, tv influence them by the 


force of example, produce ſeveral liſts of perſons who 
have ſubſcribed ; ſo that they ſometimes collect thirty or 
forty dollars from a ſhip that touches there ; and when 
the captains leave the place, they generally make it a 
| Point for them to ſign, and alſo to leave with them a 
certificate of the good uſage they have received. 


CHAP, 


CHA 


Of MADAGASCAR, and the Iſles of MAURITIUS and BOURBoOy, 


SECT. I. 

Its Name, Situation, and Extent. The Face of the Country: 
its principal Rivers, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Beaſts, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes. 


ADAGASCAR, the largeſt of the African iſlands, 
and one of the biggeſt in the known world, is 
called by the natives Madacaſc: but the oy gy es who 
firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of St. Laurence; 
the French call it 'Ile Dauphin, or the Dauphin's 
iſland ; and the Nubian geographers, Perſians, and Arabs, 
call it Serandib. It is fituated between the twelfth and 
twenty-fixth degrees of ſouth latitude, and between the 
forty fourth and fifty- firſt degrees of eaſt-longitude from 
London, about forty leagues to the eaſt of the continent 
of Africa, it being about a thouſand miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and generally between two and three 
hundred miles broad. Its ſouthernmoſt end, which leans 
towards the Cape of Good lope, is the broadeſt ; for 
towards the north it grows much narrower, and termi- 
nates in a point. At a diſtance from the ſea are many 
high and ſteep mountains, yet it abounds in ſpacious 
plains that have excellent paſture, and has ſeveral large 
foreſts always green, in which lemons, pomegranatcs, 
and a variety of other fruits grow wild. It has alſo ſe- 
veral conſiderable rivers and lakes. 

The iſland is divided into ſeveral countries and pro- 
vinces, inhabited by different nations, who ſpeak the 
ſame language, but differ in their complexions. Theſe 
ſeveral nations are perpetually at war with each other. 
not from the deſire of ſubduing each other's territories, 
but in order to plunder each other of their goods and 
cattle. - 

T he principal rivers of this iſland are thoſe of St. Au- 
guſtine, called L., the natives Onghelahe, Ampatres, 
Caremboulle, angharac, Munherei, Vohitſmenes 
Manumpania, Maranzari, and Franſhere. 

In this country are found gold, filver, copper, tin, 
and iron, of which the natives make razors, lances, 
hatchets, and other inſtruments. Here are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts, agates, 
and ſeveral forts of jaſpers: frankincenſe and benzoin 
are found in abundance ; and ambergriſe is gathered on 
the ſea-coaſt. 

Among the fruit, beſides the lemon and pomegranate 
trees already mentioned, they have palmettos, plan- 

tanes, bananas, tamarinds, a currant which grows 
on a tree, and not on a buſh as in Europe, and is very 
pleaſant. 

They have a large tree that bears a kind of a 
plumb, which when ripe is black, and of the ſize of 
a cherry, and on the inſide are little tones like 
2 of grapes; this tree has thorns two inches 
ang. 

They have a very tal] tree, the leaf of which reſembles 
that of the pear-tree; it has a fruit ſpeckled like a ſpar- 
row's egg and of the ſame ſize; it is full of ſeeds, and 
of a ſweet juice eſteemed a certain cure for fluxes. 

They have a kind of nut which ſmells of all ſorts of 
ſpices; it is as large as a nutmeg, but browner, and 
more round, | 


They have pepper, which grows in ſmall quantities, 


7 


no care being taken to cultivate it; this pepper grows in 


clulters upon ſhrubs that trail upon the ground. 
lere is a tree whole leaves and tender ſprings ſting | 


like nettics, but the root is of great uſe where there is a 


ſcarcity of water, which is the caſe of many parts of the 
countty ; for it retains a great deal of juice, which is 


three and fourſcore pounds. The cows do not give o 


extracted by beating the 100t in a wooden mortar, and 
preihng out the liquor; and of the bark of this tree Sep) 


P. VI. 


make ropes. Here is likewiſe wood proper for buildin, 
as alſo cedar and ebony; but none fit for maits, Tj, 
have alſo ſugar-canes, oats, barley, and rice. , 

The plains are covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs of 
different colours, which grow to a much greater height 
than any in England: the natives never cut any for haz 
for before the old is withered, new graſs ſprings un 
under it; but they commonly ſet the old graſs on {cs 

There is alſo tobacco, which is ſmoked in reeg; 9 
ſhells. The natives are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant 
to which they give the name of jermanghler ; this plant 
grows about five feet high, bearing a long and flende; 
leaf, and a pod which contains about a dozen ſeeds like 
hemp-ſeed. The natives mix the leaves and ſceds to. 
gether, and lay them three or four days in the (un, til 
they are very dry and fit to be ſmoked; but it ſtrongly 
intoxicates the people: their eyes, after ſmobing t, 
look red and fiery, their aſpect fierce and wild; and they 
are even more active, bold, and vigorous while the c. 
continues; but thoſe who uſe it much are weak and 
diſpirited whenever they are not intoxicated by linck- 
ing 


it. 

In ſhort, the ſoil is ſo fertile that it produces tuo 
crops in a year of every thing, except ſugar-canes, 
which muſt be left two years ſtanding, that they may 
grow to a proper ſize. 

The country abounds with oxen which are prodigiouſ 
large and yet fo nimble and unruly, that they will leap 
very high fences: they are beautifully coloured, ſome 
of them being ſtreaked like a tyger, others are black with 
white ſpots, and ſome are white with black ſpots. They 
have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, which has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of fat 
and fleſh; ſome of theſe humps are ſaid to weigh between 


much milk as ours in England, nor will they ever fuffer 
themſelves to be milked cill the calf has firſt ſucked; ſo 
that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe is again with 
calf, for they ſeldom miſs a ſeaſon, Here are ſome 
ſheep with great heavy tails, and alfo goats ; but they 
keep no tame hogs, theſe being ſufficiently numerous 
in the country, and ſo very miſchievous to the plantations 
of potatoes, and other roots, that they are forced to {ct 
traps in order to catch them. 'T hey have alſo wild dogs, 
and foxes, which are very fierce, and will fumciines 
attack a man; but they have no lions, tygers, or au, 
other ſavage bealts, 

They have excellent fowls, with plenty of turtle 
doves, partridges, pidgeons, ducks, tcal and uiher wild 
fowl. 

The bees of Madagaſcar are very numerous, an! 
great quantities of honey are found in the woods. 1 1? 
natives alſo keep bee-hives; for they not only cat the 
honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, called nzck, 
which has a conſiderable ſpirit, and of which they fe- 
quently drink till they are intoxicated ; this is the com- 
mon liquor drank at their entertainments, 

There are two or three kinds of ſilk, found in plenty 
in almoſt every part of the iſland, ſome of a brownfth 
colour, and one ſort white, the outſide of which is full 
of ſmall pointed prickles. The cone is about tree 
inches long, ſhaped like a ninepin, and at the top 15 
found a ſmall hole, out of which a blackiſh worm | 
ſometimes ſcen to creep; but we have no accou el its 
changing its form in the manner of the common ſk 
worms, though it probably becomes a lying inject. 
There are, however, no muiberry trees in the at 
and theſe worms and filk are found on three or ſour vit- 
ferent ſorts of trecs, adhering to the thick brat ches of 
trunk. The people pull out the cone n their knees, 
teaing it to picces with their hands, and then 23 
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with a ſpindle made of a bone, and a rock-ſtaff, after The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle, and in 
which they weave it, and it makes pretty fine lambers fields of rice and roots, which are under the manage 
to wear round their waiſt, | ment of their ſlaves. Gold and ſilver here ſerve only for 
In ſome parts of the country is a tree called roſeer, ornaments ; for whatever they purchaſe, it is by way 
which is of great uſe to the lower or middling ſort of | of exchange, the ule of money not 'deing known 
people, from its furniſhing materials for a cloth to wear | amongſt them. 
round their waiſt, The leaf reſembles that of the co- | The common food of the inhabitants is cows milk 
coa-tree, but is longer by two feet, and bears a plum| rice, and roots, and they ſometimes roaſt large piece 
almoſt like a damaſcene. The outer bark =P take away, | of beef with the hide on; they frequently broil meat 
and the inner, which is white, they peel oft entire, and | on the coals, and ſometimes bake it, by making a hole 
beat with a ſtick till it is ſoft and pliable. It then re-|in the earth, on the bottom of which they lay ſtones 
ſembles a long, white, thin ſhaving, After this they | then making a great fre in it, let it burn till the ſtones 
ſoak it in water, then ſplit it into threads, which they | are red-hot : then placing ſticks over the embers they 
tie together, and weave it into cloth, They frequently | put in their meat, and covering up the hole, let it con- 
dye a part of it, and make their lambers ſtriped. tinue there till it is baked, They alſo ſometimes boil 
They have large ſnakes, but they are not poiſonous ;|their meat and fowls, but have no bread, inſtead of 
they ſeldom bite any one, and when they do, it is attend- | which they make uſe of various roots, | 
ed with no worſe conſequence than the bite of any other 
animal, | 
Hcre are great numbers of lobſters and craw-fiſh, ex- SE CH ML 
cellent turtle, eels, the ſword-fiſh, the fea hedge-hog, 


and many kinds of fiſh common to other countries in the | Of the Dreſs and Power of the Sovereigns. Their Cities 
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ſame climate. In the rivers are many alligators, deſcribed ; and their Manner of making War. 
ME Drury mentions a king to whom he was pre- 
. ſented, whoſe hair was twiſted in knots, begin- 


| ning at the crown of his head, where they formed a 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtems, and Feed of the | (mall circle; below them was another ring of knots, 
People. and thus they were continued in ſeveral circles, each 


| larger than that above it. On ſome of theſe knots 
8 to the perſons of the natives, they are commonly | hung fine beads; he had alſo a forehead- piece of beads 


tall, well made, of an olive complexion, and | that hung ſo low as to reach his noſe. About his neck 
tome ot them pretty black. Their hair is not woolly, he had a fine necklace, formed of two ſtrings of 
like that of the negroes of Guinea; but it is always | beads, ſeveral of which were of gold; this necklace 
black, and for the moſt part curls naturally; their 2 hung down before in the manner of an alderman's chain, 
are not flat, though they are ſmall, nor have they thick | and on each wriſt he had five or fix ſilver bracelets, and 
lips. four rings of gold upon his fingers. On each ankle 

The men wear only a piece of cotton cloth or ſilk were near twenty ſtrings of beads ſtrung very cloſe, 
round their waiſt, called a lamber; ſome of theſe they | and exactly fitted to his legs. He had a ſilk mantle over 
make themſelves, but thoſe who are rich buy the ſilks] his ſhoulders, and another piece of ſilk, as uſual, about 
and callicoes at ſea- port towns, giving a great price for | his waiſt. But theſe ſovereigns are as different in the 
them, as a cow and a calf for no more than will make | diſpoſition of their ornaments, as in their paſſions, 
one lamber. The men and women of diſtinction alſo] They uſually give audience to their ſubjects fitting eroſs- 
adorn themſclves with rings on their wriſts; ſome ate legged on a mat. 
of gold, ſome of ſilver, but moſt of them of copper.“ Though they have an abſolute power over the lives 
They curl their hair, and make it lie cloſe and ſmooth, | of their ſubjects, and ſometimes kill thoſe who exaſpe- 
and thole of ſuperior rank adorn their hair with rings, | rate them with their own hand, they will talk familiacly 
and other ornaments, | with every body, and yet preſerve a decent ſtate. 

The women wear a lamber which reaches to their They have cities, towns, and villages, noblemen 
feet, and above it a garment like a ſtraight ſhifr, which] and flaves. Many of the cities contain upwards of a 
covers all the body, and has ſhort fleeves. This is] thouſand huts, which are built with branches of trees, 
commonly made of cotton, and dyed of a dark colour. and covered on the top with leaves, in ſuch a manner 
The women of ſuperior rank adorn it with beads, el- as to keep out the rain. But theſe buildings are ex- 


; pecially in the back, where they are ranged in rows, | tremely low, and cannot be entered without ſtooping. 
5 and croſs each other; theſe being of different colours, The houſe of the prince is built up with boards, form- 
| form a large double croſs fo like the Union flag, that ed by the hatchet out of the trunks of trees; for they 
/ one would imagine they copied it. have not the uſe of ſaws. Theſe buildings, though 
The women are remarkable for their obedience to handſomer than the others, are not raiſed much above 
- their izuſbands, their good temper, and agreeable con- fix or ſeven fect from the ground. 
| verfation. Indeed, the people in general are of a hu- Their cities are turrounded with ditches near fix feet 
4 mane and friendly diſpoſition ; they ſhare with their deep, and as many in breadth, with paliſadoes on the 
. neighbours what they take in hunting, and the great bank of the ditch next the houſes; and ſometimes, 
5 even take a pride in relieving the diſtreſſed, m when they apprehend the approach of an enemy, they 
N they were before at enmity. In ſhort, they have many | defend thew {elves by trees cut down, forming a kind of 
is virtues ; but, as in other countries, there are conſidera- wall ; and if it be in a ſtony place, this defence is made 
: ble uumbers who violate the laws of juſtice and humanity, | with a ſtove wall without mortar. 

. in order to oratify their paſſions; but theſe perhaps are, Yet the princes have no regular bodies of troops 
not more numerous than in civilized countries, trained to war, but make ule of their vaſſals, who en- 
2 They ue not deficient in point of underſtanding, but devour to imitate their bravery, but generally fly when 
jt are Capable of reatoning upon any ſubject where they | they ſet them the example, or when they are killed. 
have not been blinded by ſuperſtition; and many o them Their arms are lances and hatchets made in the coun- 
” . are endued with admirable good ſenle. ry, and guns purchaſed of the Europeans who frequent 

- The moit retpettiul ſalucition is licking the feet of-a cheir ports. 5 ; 
ſupcrior, Thi kind of abject ſabmiflion is practiled When they make war, it 1s very common for parties to 
” dy Al interior perſons when they addrets their piince, | go out and ſu'prize their enemies by night when leaſt ex- 
1 at by the women when they come to welcone their pected, On theſe expeditions every man generally car- 
10 huſbands on their returning trom the wars: the ſlaves | ries a piece of meat in his hand, and entering the town in 
wy al. pay the [anc prepoſterous mark oi retpect to their | the dead of night, thiows the meat to the dogs to prevent 
- Waiters z3 bat choſe ot 1upetior rank lick only tac knees | their barking, * nen they are all entered one fires a 
5 ol their ſovicigüs. muſket, at che noiſe of which the inhabitants ſuddenly 
1 | 29 | 48 riſing, 
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iſing, haſtily endeavour to get out 

2 5 ſtooping 5. but are ſtabbed with 
lances. The children and women they take captive, 
and driving away all the cattle they can find, they burn 
the town, and then return home with the plunder and 
the cattle by private ways. | 

Indeed it is cuſtomary with them in time of war to hide 
their wives, children, and cattle in remote and ſecret 
places in the woods, that the enemy may not find them 
when they plunder the country; but the women and 
children are never with the cattle, Jeſt their bellowing 
ſhould make a diſcovery. In this caſe the women, to 
prevent their being traced by the track they leave, draw 
boughs after them when they retire to their ſolitary retreat. 

T hough they have no knowledge of letters, they have 
2 conciſe ſyſtem of laws, which are handed down by me- 
mory from father to ſon; and theſe, for the moſt part, 
ſeem founded on good ſenſe. 

If one man affaults another maliciouſly, and breaks 
a leg or an arm, the offender is fined fifteen head of 
cattle, which he muſt pay to the ſufferer. 

If a perſon breaks another's head, and the wounded 
has not returned the blow, he has thice cows or oxen 
for the damage. | 

It two men quarrel, and one curſes the other's father 
and mother, whether they be dead or alive, and his an- 
tagoniſt retorts not the curſe againſt his father and mo- 
ther, he recovers two oxen for the damage. 

If a man is catched rubbing his neighbour of an ox 
or a cow, he mult reſtore ten for it ; and this is rigo- 
rouſly executed, though it is frequently violated by the 
great men, who, as in other countries, are ſeldom held 
by the ordinary laws of their country. | 

If a perſon is taken ſtealing Guinea corn, caravan- 
ces, potatoes, &c. out of a plantation, he forfeits a cow 
and calf to the owner, or more in proportion to the 
offence. If one man's cattle breaks into another's plan- 
tation, for every beaſt found there the owner muſt give 
an iron ſhovel. 

If a man borrows a cow of his neighbour, in a year's 
time fix calves are ſuppoſed to be the proper value which 
he ought to return; and if he then neglects paying, thoſe 
calves are ſuppoſed to be three ſteers” and three heifers, 
and the increaſe computed to ariſe by their growth and 
production is due to the man of whom the cow was 
borrowed. | | 

If any man be caught ſtealing another's hive of honey, 
the fine is three iron ſhovels; for it muſt be obſerved, 
that ſhovels and hoes, in the courſe of exchanye, ſerve 
the purpoſe of ſmall money. 

It a man lies with the wife of his ſuperior, he forfeits 
thirty head of cattle, beſides a great number of beads and 
{hovels; but if the man is of an equal rank, he is fined 
twenty head of cattle : but to lie with one of the wives of 
the king is death. Notwithſtanding this, if a man has two 
wives, and his brother or an intimate friend comes to 
viſit him, he makes no icruple of letting him lie with 
ene of them, 


SECT. lv. 


Of their religious and ſuper flitious Rites ; their Manner of 
edmin:i/lering an Oath ; the Form of Circumciſion; their 
Fureral Ceremonies ; and of the 
Magicia ns. 


HEY acknowledge and adore one Supreme 

God, whom they call Deaan Unghorray, which 
ſignifies the Lord above; but they ſay, there are four 
other lords, each of whom has his reſpective quarter of 
the world, as the northern, the eaſtern, the ſouthern, and 
the weſtern lords. The eaſtern lord they ſay is the diſpenſer 
of plagues and miſeries to mankind, by the permiſſion or 
command of the Supreme God ; and though the others 
alfo fulfil his commands, they are chiefly the diſpenters 


mofſees, or pretended 


of benefits. Theſe lords they conſider as mediators be- 


tween men and the great God, on which account they 


have an hie h veneration for them, and recommend | 


themſelves to them in their prayers and ſacrifices, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


of the doors of their 


Manracascays, 


| They have in their houſes a ſmall portable image, or 
idol, conſecrated to religious uſes: this they call the 
Owley. It is made up of a peculiar wood in bite new; 

joined, almoſt in the form of an half moon, with the hors 
downwards, between which are placed two alligatary 
teeth; it is adorned with ſeveral] forts of beads, aud be. 
hind it is faſtened a ſaſh, which the maſter of the houſe 
is to tie round his waiſt when he goes to war. This is 
ſuppoſed to be a kind of taliſman, or vehicle to which 
their ſpirit, or guardian genius is attached, and by which 

as a proper medium, he will be invoked. Almoſt every 
| perſon is ſuppoſed to have a diſtindt and ſeparate ſp:ric 
who preſides over his actions, and preſcuts his pra vers to 
the great God; and the people expect, that after a ſacti- 
fice theſe ſpirits will tell them in dreams what they are to 
do, and warn them of the dangers that await ther, 
This naturally renders them ſuperiiitious with reipect ig 
dreams, and the common affairs of lite. 

When they offer their adorations they take two pieces 
of wood forked at one end, and fixing them in the eround, 
{lay a ſlender piece of wood about fix feet long over the 
forked ends of the two poles, and on this they hang the 
Owley : behind it is a long pole, to which they tie a 
bullock. They then place a pan with live coals under 
the Owley, and ftrewing Aweet-ſcented puns tuto it, 
take ſome of the hairs of the tail, the chin, and the 
eye-brows of the bullock, and put them on the (ley , 
alter which they addreſs a prayer to the Supreme (ag, 
the four lords of the earth, the guardian fpirits, and pu— 
ticularly that who is attached to the Owley, and to the 
{pirits of their anceſtors, begging for what bleſſings they 

want, and returning thanks for thoſe they have re. 
ceived, 

This being done they throw the ox on the ground 
with his legs tied, and the chief perſon preſent cuts his 
throat; for they having no prieſt, the chief man, whe. 
ther of the country, town, or family, perfurms all the 
ſacred offices himſelf, and the people juin with him in 
their devotions. 

Their oath or manner of ſwearing is performed in a 
very ſingular manner, which will appear from the (41. 
lowing inſtance: Ihe maſter of a French ſhip putting 
in at Port Dauphine, where the French by their bahn 
viour, had made the natives their mortal enemies, pte 
tended to be an ambaſlidor from the French king; au 
going aſhore in great ſtate, entered into un alliance with 
the queen of that part of the country, on which ſhe 
cauſed her Owley to be elevated in the above nner; 
and a bullock being killed they took ſome of the tail, and 
{ome of the hair of the noſe and eyc-bruws, and put on 
the live coals that were ſmokin: und. the Ol, which 
they alſo ſprinkled with the blood of the victim. The 
liver was then roaſted, one piece of which w.s plc: on 
the vehicle of the guardian ſpirit, and two pieces Buck on 
two lances, which were fixed in the ground betwacn the 
queen and the ambaſſador ; and then the queen twywk the 
oath in the following terms : 

l fwear by the great God above, by che font Gods 


of the four quarters of the world, by the ſpirits c 
„ forefathers, and before this holy Owley, that neither 
* myſeif, nor any of my offspring or people, who athit 
at this ſolemn oath for themſelves and their offprinn, 
co 


will willingly kill any Frenchmen, unleſs they tik 
kill ſome of us; and if we, or any of us, mean any 
other by this, but the plain and honeſt truth, mey 
this liver which I now cat be turned to porton in my 
belly, and inſtantly kill me.“ When the had (if 
this, ſhe took the piece of liver off the lance and ate 
it; after which the Ambailador did the (ame. | 
Theſe people perform the rite of circumciſion, but 
with very different ceremoaies from thoſe pract:fed by the 
Je s and Mahometans. It is commonly performed ben 
the child is about a year old, but they have no cettan 
time of doing it. Great preparations are made by pre- 
paring toack, a liquor made of honey and then 
combs together; and the people, before the ceremony 
begins, give themſelves up to mirth and rejoicing, mn. 
drinking to exceſs. A bull is tied and laid on the grau d, 
and the relations and friends bring preſents of cows, 
calves, beads, hatchets, &c. till at length the principal 
relauou 


ee 


* 
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relation runs with the child in his arms to the bull, and | friends ſo bountifully. They commonly go once a year 
putting the child's right hand on the bull's right horn, | to this burying-place to clear it of weeds, but never 
ſays, & Let the great God above, the lords of the | enter it till they have burnt a bullock or a cow before it. 

„ four quarters of the world, and the guardian ſpirits It ought not to be omitted, that their manner of 
« proſper this child, and make him a great man; let | mourning doth not conſiſt in the colour or form of the 
« him be ſtrong, like this bull, and overcome his | garment, but in ſhaving their heads; and every man un- 
« enemies.” der the juriſdiction of a king, or lord, who does not do 

If the bull roars while the boy's hand is on his horn, | this at the death of his prince, is eſteemed diſaffected. 
they conſider it as an unfortunate omen of his being The ſuperſtition of theie people appears in nothing 
ſickly or unhappy. Any experienced man in the neigh= | more evident, than in their implicit obedience to all the 
bourhood pertorms the office, by cutting off the fote- | directions of their umoſſces, or magicians, who pretend 
{kin as cloſe as he can, while two men bold the child's | to know the ſecret powers of nature, and how to engage 
legs and arms. When the fore-ſkin is cut off, it is put | the aſſiſtance of the guardian ſpirits on all occaſions. 
upon a ſtick like a gun-rammer, the biggeſt end of which They pretend by their charms and incantations to ſearch 
is cut pointed, and a man goes with it to the wood and | into futurity, and by mixing certain ingredients to be 
throws it eaſtward,' The ceremony being hniſhed, the | carried before any army, to inſure their ſucceſs, while, 
boy is delivered to his mother, who is ſeated on a mat | by — it towards their enemies, they can defeat 
ſurrounded by women, and the bull being killed, per- |all their deſigns. By ſprinkling the bee-hives they are 
haps with ſeveral qxen, if that be not ſuſficient, to teaſt ſuppoſed to make the honey poiſonous to thole who ſteal 
the whole company, the meat is boiled, ſome parts it, while thoſe to whom it belongs may eat it in ſafety z 
broiled, and others roaſted ; and the weapons of the men and ſuch faith have the people in theſe impoſtures, that 
being ſecured to prevent miſchief, they are plentifuliy |thoſe whom no laws could b'nd are deterred by the dread 
ſupplied with toack, and the revel continues with fing- | of death from — what the umoſſee has rendered 
ing, drumming, hollowing, and blowing of ſhells as |an object of terror. othing of importance can be un- 
long as they are able; and the feaſting ſometimes laſts |dertaken without conſulting them, and it appears that 
all night. | ſome of the lords, who are men of ſenſe, keep one of 

. The veneration they have for their forefathers, and the theſe conjurors out of policy, only to amuſe their people, 
aſſurance of their ſpirits always exifting, appear in almoſt | who, they think, ought to be humoured in their bigotry, 

every circumſtance of the few religious offices they per- | and captivated by the artifices of theſe impoſtors, in order 
form. The burial of the dead is very ſingular and ſo- | to render them more tractable and obedient, Indeed the 
jemn, As they treat each other in all calamities and | ſucceſs promiſed by their incantations does not always 
misfortunes with great humanity, ſo they frequently vitit | happen; but when it fails, they are never at a loſs for 
the ſick, and contribute all in their power to aſſiſt the | a reaſon: ans as they frequently gueſs right, and what 
afflicted family, and to reſtore thoſe to health who are ill. they promiſed comes to pals, their wiſdom and {kill are 
When a perſon dies, all the relations and neighbours | admired, and they mcet with eſteem, reputation, and 
come to the houſe, the women lament, and the men | rewards, N 
alliſt in preparing the funeral. "The firſt thing to be | Theſe umoſſees, however never interfere in the acts 
done is to pitch upon a tree for the cofin; then a cow or | of their religion, except in fixing the proper minute of 
an ox is killed, and ſome of the blood ſprinkled on it, | performing them: nor in religious matters is any one 
while they offer up their prayers to their forefathers, their offended becauſe his neighbour has ſome ceremonies of 
euaidian ſpirits and demi-gods, to aſſiſt them, taking | his own, and deviates from the general forms. 

care that the tree be not ſplit in falling, nor that any | | 1 

man be hurt in felling or cutting it. After the tree is 8 . 

down they cut the trunk about a foot longer than the | | | 

corple, and then ſplit it in the middle, for they always | The Manners, Cuſtoms, and Religion of a afferent People 


chooſe a tree which they know will ſplit. They then from the common Inhabitants of Madacaſcar. 
dig both parts hollow, in the manner of two troughs, TT | 
and it is then fit to be carried to the houſe. In the mean O the ſouth-weſt of Madagaſcar, are a people 


time the corpſe is waſhed and ſewed up in a lamber, or who ſeem almoſt of a different ſpecies from the 
perhaps in two. Frankincenſe, or a gum very like it, other inhabitants of the iſland, Theſe are called Vir- 
is all the while kept burning in the houſe. The corple | zimbers, Their heads are of a very ſingular ſhape, the 
is ſeldom kept above a day, eſpecially in hot weather; hinder part being as flat as a trencher, and the forehead 
but being put into the troughs they are neatly cloſed to- | nearly fo, which, our author obſerves, was probably 
gether, and carried on fix men's ſhoulders. occaſioned by their preſſing the child's head from its 
Every family has a peculiar burying-place, which none | birth. Their hair is not long, like that of the ether 
dare to break into. It is encl ſed with a kind of pali- | natives, nor is it quite ſo woolly as the hair of the inha- 
ladoes, and when they come near the place, the corpſe bitants of Guinea. They have alſo a language pe- 
is ſet down on the outſide, and four fires are made, one | culiar to themſelves, though they ſpeak that of the 
at each corner without the burying-place. On thoſe fires | iſland, 
they burn an ox or cow, which was before killed on pur- The religion of theſe people is likewiſe different from 
poſe, and divided into quarters, conſuming the whole, that of the other natives, they having no Owleys in their 
They then ſprinkle frankincenſe on the coals, and ſpread | houſes; but pay an extraordinary attention to the new 
them about; which being done, the chief, or eldeſt of | moon, and to ſeveral animals, as a cock, a lizard, and 
the family, goes to the gates of the buryiug-place, and {ome others. When they ſit down to their meals, the 
halloog 4 ſeveral times; after which he calls upon | take a bit of meat, and throwing it over their heads ſay, 
al the dead there depoſited, beginning at the earlieſt and“ There is a bit for the ſpirit,” Then cutting four 
proceeding to the laſt, mentioning every one diſtinctly | more little bits, they throw them to the lords of the four 
by name; and concludes with telling them, that a | quarters of the earth. This is the general practice of 
grandchild, or relation, is come to lie amongſt them, | thote who have a regard for religion, though there are 
and hopes they will receive him as a friend, He then | many who neglect it, juſt as in Europe, many neglect 
0;ens the gate, and two or three perſons are ſent in to ſaying grace at their meals. But theſe people, like the 
eig the grave, which is commonly ſeven or eight feet | others, have neither prieſts nor temples: nor is diffe- 
atp; and the body being placed in it, is covered with | rence of religion conſidered as a crime. 
earth, without any farther ceremony. The Virzimbers alſo drels their food in a better and 
Nobody is permitted to enter the burying-ground but | more orderly manner than the other inhabitants, boiling 
ſome of the neareſt relations and the bearers; and they | plantanes or potatoes with their meat, and making a 
have ni, ſooner left it than the door is cloſed up. There kind of ſoup. 
we generally a great number of people without, who are Theſe people make very good earthen ware, as pots, 
buli employed in cutting up and dividing among them- diſhes, and jugs, glazing them both within and without, 
lelves the cattle which the rich cauſe to be brought for | and are very ingenious artificers in many other things. 
mat purpoſe ; but thoſe who are poor cannot gratify their — | 
| | i 0 
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„ 
Of the Places where the Europeans have attempted to mate 
Settlements. 


1 places on the coaſt remarkable from the Eu- 
ropeans having traded thither, are the Bay of An- 
tongil, the iſland of St. Mary, Fort Dauphin, and the 
Bay of St. Auguſtin. 

The Bay of Antongil is ſituated on the caſtern coaſt, 
in the 16th degree of ſouth latitude; it extends about 
14 leagues due north, and is ꝙ leagues broad at its en- 
trance. in the bottom of the bay is a ſmell iſland, which 
affords plenty of proviſions, good water, and a ſafe har- 
bour for ſhipping. 

This bay was once frequented by the Dutch, who had 
a kind of factory there, conſiſting of fourteen men, tor 
buying of ſlaves and rice; but ſome of them died with 
ſickneſs, and others were murdered by the inhabitants, 

whom they treated with infolence. 

The iſland of St. Mary, alſo called Naſſi Ibrahim, or 
the Iſle of Abraham, is ſituated to the ſouthward of the 
bay of Antongil, in the 17th degree of ſouth latitude, 
and is 54 miles long from north to ſouth, but its 
greateſt breadth from caſt to weſt does not exceed nine 
miles. The neareſt part of this iſland is about two 
leagues diſtant from the coaſt, The iſland js entirely 
ſurrounded with rocks, over which canoes may pats 
at high water; but at ebb there is not above tal! 
a foot depth, and on theſe rocks may be ſeen the hneit 
white coral in the world. Ambergriſe is often fund 
on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, and the iſland itſelf 
affords many ſorts of gums. Since the ſettlement of 
the French upon it, it is become much more popu- 
lous than formerly, and the prince of Antongil, who 
uſed to make war on the inhabitants, does not dare to 
attack them ſince the French took them under their 
protection. 

Fort Dauphin, which was erected by the French, is 
ſituated near the ſouth-eaſt point of Madagaſcar, in 
twenty-four degrees twenty five minutes ſouth latitude, 
near the mouth of the river Franſhere ; but the French 
finding that the trade there did not anſwer the expence 
of keeping the colony, have left it. 

St. Auguſtine's bay is on the weſtern coaſt of Ma- 
dagaſcar, in twenty-three degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
| latitude, that is, juſt under the tropic of Capricorn. It 
is formed by the mouth of the river Yong Lahe. The 
Engliſh formerly traded for ſlaves at this bay, and at 
other places on the weſtern fide of the iſland. 

Indeed the Europeans who frequented the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, purchaſed ſcarce any thing there but ſlaves 
and cattle, which the natives exchanged for guns, gun- 
powder, beads, cloathing, and hard-ware ; and here che 
ſhips bound to and from India ſometimes ſtop, in order 


to furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions, and | 


fruits, for which they give pieces of ſilk, calicoe, and 
ſome of the above articles. 

It was once expected that the pirates would have 
made a ſettlement in this iſland, and uſurped the do- 
minion of, at leaſt, great part of it, they having fix or 
ſeven ſhips of force, with which they uſed to infeſt 
the Indian ſeas, returning with their prizes to a place 
of ſecurity on the north-eaſt coaſt, where they took 
poſſeſſion of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and defended 
from ſtorms by St. Mary's iſland ; but they are now dif- 
perſed, | 


| 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. MavziT1vs and Bovagoy. 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Iſlands of M AURIT1Us and BouRBox, 


1 only remaining iſlands worthy of notice, to the 
ſouth eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, are thoſe of 
Mauritius, which belongs to the Dutch, and Bourbon 
which is claimed by the 133 : 

MavuRriTius was ſo called by the Dutch, in honour of 
prince Maurice their Stadtholder, under whoſe admini— 
ſtration they made themſelves maſters of it. It is fity.. 
atcd in twenty degrees ſouth latitude, an hundred 
leagues to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar. It is of an ova} 
form, and about fifty leagues in circumference, aboun;. 
ing with high mountains, from whence the rivers fall 
in torrents; and it has great quantities of wood of va— 
rious kinds, particularly of ebony. The Dutch found 
it uninhabited, and without any other cattle but deer 
and goats; and took poſſeſſion of it, as a proper plice 
of refreſhment between Europe and India, they having 
no other place to touch at in that long voyage betyre 
they made theraſelves maſters of the Cape of Gucg 
Hope. 

The Dutch have a fort and garriſon of fifty gen 
in the iſland ; beſides which there are about cighy . 
milics that Keep abundance of negroe {laves, wh 
employed in huſbandry and other laborious works, | ty 
have now introduced almoſt all the excellent pl (+ of 
Europe and Afta, and well ſtocked the iſland with cattle 
and poultry ; rice, ſugar-canes, and tobacco, are ali 
raiſe here, but in no great quantities. The Dutch ſtill 
touch here in their paſſage from the Cape to Batavia, 
in order to take in refreſhments. | 

The iſland of BourBon or Maſcarin is ſituated in 
twenty-one degrees ſouth latitude, about forty leagues 
to the ſouth welt of Mauritius. This iſland is alſo of 
an oval figure, and about ninety miles in circun ference ; 
it has plenty of wood and water, and is finely diverſified 
with mountains and plains, foreſts and fields of paſture, 
watered by ſprings and rivulets. The air is exc« uve not; 
but it is much reſreſhed, and rendered healthy by almolt 
inceſſant breezes. Tlie ifland produces tobacco, alocs, 
oranges, lemon and other fruit-rrees, ebony, trees that 


* 
14 


produce odoriferous gums, as benzoin, &c, and many 


proper for timber. It abounds with black cattle, hops, 
goats, parrots, turtle-doves, pigeons, and other fou]; 
the rivulets have plenty of FN and on the ſhores are 
great numbers of turtle, where are alſo found conſider- 
able quantities of ambergriſe, coral, and fine ſhells. i: 
was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in the year 1545. wl:9 
ſtocked it with hogs and goats; but afterwards de'e:tc1 
it, Captain Caſticton, an Engliſh commander, land d 
in this iſland in the year 1613, and was ſo delighted wi! 
the beauty of the place, that he gave it the nam: of the 
Engliſh Foreſt; but though our Eaſt India comvany did 
not think it worth their while to fix a colony her-“, te 
French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1654, aud ov” i! 
the name of Bourbon, leaving a few people 7 © {1210s 
there, who afterwards came away in an nelith hp. 
They however formed a regular ſettlement there in 1977, 
when they quitted Madagaſcar; and have now 0 
pretty conſiderable towns on the iſland ; St. Paul, ot. 
Denis, where the governor reſides, and St. Suſan, 2; 5 
here their Eaſt India ſhips caſt anchor to taice in reffeth- 
ments; there being about the iſland ſeveral good recs 
for ſhipping, but no ſafe ports to ſecure ſhips from the 


violent ſtorms that frequently rage in theſe parts. 
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II. 


Of CAFFRARIA, or the Country of the HOTTENTOTS. 


SECT. 


Its Situation, Form, and Extent ; the Mountains viſible on 
approaching the Coaft ; the Face of the Country, and a ge- 


neral Account of the Situation of the ſixteen Hottentot 
Nations. 


L 


E now come to Caffraria, the moſt ſouthern part 
of Africa, which lies in the form of a creſcent 
about the inland country of Monomopata, and is bounded 
by the ocean on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt; extendin 
from the tropic of Capricorn on the eaſt, to the — 
ſoutherly part of Africa, called Cape D*Aguilas, which 
is ſituated in the thirty-fifth degree of ſouth latitude ; and 
from thence it runs up on the weſtern fide of Africa as 
high as the ſame tropic. i 
his country is divided into two parts, Caffraria Pro- 

r, which lies to the north, and the country of the 

ottentots, ſituated to the ſouth between the twenty- 
eighth and thirty-fifth degrees of ſouth Jatitude, and be- 
tween the eaſtern and weſtern ocean; extending about 
three hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and about four 
hundred from north to ſouth; the Dutch town at the 
Cape of Good Hope lying in latitude thirty-four degrees 
fifteen minutes, and in fixteen degrees twenty minutes 
eaſt longitude from London. ; 

On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, three re- 
remarkable mountains are viſible at a conſiderable diſtance; 
theſe are the Table Hill, the Lion's Hill, and the De- 
vil's Hill, which may be ſeen at ſea at the diſtance of 
forty or fifty miles. 

The Table Hill is the moſt lofty, and was thus named 
by the Portugueſe, from its reſembling at a diſtance a 
ſquare table: the perpendicular height is upwards of 
eighteen hundred and fifty feet, and yet on the top of it 
are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted water. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September and 
continues to March, a cap. of clouds inſtantly encom- 
paſſes the ſummit of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus 
gives the ſailors notice to prepare for it. 

The Lion's Hill lies contiguous to the ſea, to the 
eaſt- ward of the Table Mountain, from which it is ſe- 
parated by a narrow valley. According to fome it ob- 
tained its name from its reſembling a lion couchant, 
with his head erect; and, according to others, from its 
being infeſted with lions, when the Dutch firſt ſettled 
in this country, On this hill is a flag guarded by ſoldiers, 
who give notice of the approach of ſhips, and ſhew their 
number, and from what quarter they come, by hoiſting 
and lowering the flag. | 

The Devil's Hill, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the 
furious ſtorms that iſſue from it, when the top is covered 
with a white cloud, is not ſo high as either of the for- 
mer: it extends along the ſhore, and is only ſeparated 
from the Lion's Hill by a cleft, or ſmall valley. Theſe 
three hills lie in the form of a creſcent about the Table 
Valley. 

The greateſt part of the country about the Cape is 
indeed full of rocks and mountains, which long after 
the diſcovery of this country, being only viewed at a diſ- 
tance, were thought to be barren; but their ſpacious 
tops are covered with rich paſture, every where enamelled 
with a —_ of flowers of uncommon beauty and 
fragrance, and abound with delicious ſprings flowing in 
many ſtreams into the vallies. "The ſkirts of the moun- 
tains are interſperſed with groves that afford excellent 
wood for the joiners and turners. Both the plains and val- 
lies conſiſt of delightful meadow lands, where nature ap- 
peats with ſuch a profuſion of beauties as to charm the 
eye of the beholders, and are adorned with the fineſt 
trees, plants, and flowers, that fill the wr with the 
ſweeteſt odours. 
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SRO is fo — rich as to he capable of every 
ind of culture ; it bears al | | 
every kind of fruit-trees. e e on Neg 

he country alſo abounds with ſalt and with hot 
baths of mineral- waters, that have been found ſalutary 
in many diſeaſes, 

But the region about the Cape is ſubje& to boiſterous 
winds, which generally blow from the ſouth-eaſt or 
north-weſt, and have certain ſeaſons for reigning in each 
of thoſe quarters. While the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ſigns, they hold in the ſouth; while in the northern 
ſigns, in the north-weſt, In the ſouth-eaſt they are 
troubloſome, and dangerous to the ſhips coming in; in 
the north-weſt to the ſhips at anchor ; and frequently 


_— in an hurricane, they not only endanger the ſhip- 
ping, but do incredible damage to the corn on the 


ground and the fruit on the trees: yet theſe boiſterous 
winds are of excellent ufe ; for, by purifying the air, 
and keeping it as they do almoſt continually in a very 
briſk agitation, they generally contribute to the health 
of the inhabitants, who, when theſe winds lic ſtill for a 
week, or ten days together, complain of the head-ach 
and other diſtempers, which vaniſh when they blow 
again, | 

The Hottentot nations who inhabit the country are 
ſixteen in number: theſe are the Gunjemans, the Co- 
chaquas, the 1 4 the Odiquas, Chirigriquas, 
the Greater and Leſſer Namaquas, the Attaquas, the 
Koopmans, the Heſſaquas, the Sonquas, the Dunquas, 
the Damaquas, the Gauroes, the Houteniquas, the 
Chamtours, and the Heykoms. 155 ; 

The Gunjeman nation lies neareſt the Cape, and fold 
their territories to the Dutch, with whom they | #ilt 
dwell promiſcuouſly, but hold only a ſmall part of their 
antient poſſeſſions. EE Ol 

Bordering on them to the north ward are the Cocha- 
quas, in whoſe territories are ſpacious meadows, in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch Europeans as are particularly employed 
in ſupplying the company's ſhips with proviſions ; 'and 
here the Dutch have ſeveral fine ſalt-pits.. The Cocha- 
quas ſtill poſſeſs moſt of the land, and, like the other 
Hottentot nations, remove with their cottages and cattle 
from one part of their territorics to another for the conve- 
nience of paſturage. When the graſs is too old and rank 
they ſet it on fire, and leaving the place, return when ir 
grows up again, which is very ſpeedily ; for the afhes'of 
the graſs enrich the ſoil, which is uſually in no want of 
refreſhing rains. Thus as the graſs grows thick and 
high, the country is ſometimes ſecn in a blaze for ſeveral 
miles round. In this particular the Europeans at the 
Cape imitate the Hottentots, but uſe the precaution of 
making ditches round the land where they would burn 
the graſs, in order to put a ftop to the progreſs of the 
flames ; but the Hottentots are not willing to give them- 
ſelves ſo much trouble, 

To the northward of the Cochaquas are the Suffaquas, 
who were a numerous people, and had great herds of 
cattle, till they were plundered and lifoerſed by the 
Dutch freebooters, who in the ir fancy of the ſettlement; 
ravaged ſeveral Hottentot nations. As this territory 
but thinly peopled, it has few villages, and indeed there 
is but little ſpring-water in the country; but thongh it 
is mountainous, it affords plenty of grats, not only in 
the vallies, but on the tops of the higheſt hills; both 
which are adorned with the gayeſt flowers, and the moſt 
odoriferous herbs, 

The territory of the Adiquas lying contiguous to that 
of the Suſſaquas, theſe two nations tormerly entered into 
a confederacy againſt their neighbours the Chirigriquas, 


18 


| with whom they had many long and bloody wars; but, by 
bro mediation of the Dutch, they have been reconciled. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Carrnanta. 


The Chirigriquas extend along the ſhore by the bay of | management of their arms. This proficiency and mar- 
St. Helen's, and are a numerous people remarkable for | tial genius they owe to their living in a mountaingus 
their ſtrength and dexterity in throwing the haſlagaye | rocky country, that affords but little ſubſutence for man 


or lance. 


The ſoil of their country is much ſuperior to | or beaſt, and therefore obliges them moſtly to become a 


that poſſeſſed by the two laſt nations, This territory is kind of mercenaries to the other Hottentot nations in 


mountainous, but in common with the other Hottentot ' their wars, tervin 


x 
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countries, the higheſt hills have their tops covered with rich 
paſture, as are alſo the vallies, which ate adorned with 
owers, but abound with ſnakes. Through the middle 
of the country runs the Elephant river, which is very 
large, and is thus named from the clephants reſorting to 
it in great numbers. Here are alſo woods of thick and 
tall trees different from thoſe of Europe, and inhabited 
by lions, tygers, leopards, and other ravenous beaſts. 
Through theſe woods are formed roads, over which the 
branches of the trees meeting at the top, tender them 
gloomy in the brighteſt day, and in ſome places ſo dark, 
that it ſeems as if the traveller was proceeding through 
2 cavern. 
advantages of ſhade and verdure, are rendered danger- 
ous by the wild beaſts. 

We now come to the two nations called the Greater 
and Leſſer * 
eaſtward, and the 

" theſe nations have the ſame name, they differ in their 
form of government and manner of life; yet both are 
much reſpected by the other Hottentot nations on ac- 
count of their ſtrength, bravery, and diſcretion ; and 
they are ſo populous that upon occaſion they are able 
to take the field with twenty thouſand fighting men. 
They are ſuperior to the dther Hottentot nations in 
ſenſe ; they ſpeak little, their anſwers are ſhort, and they 
never return them without taking time to deliberate, 

Both theſe territories are full of mountains bare of 
graſs, the ſoil being ſtony and ſandy ; beſides, there is 
ſittle wood, and only one ſpring in all the country ; but 
the Elephant river running through it, ſupplies the in- 
habitants with water. Here are numbers of wild beaſts, 
and alſo deer ſpotted with white and yellow ; theſe are 
ſmaller than thoſe of Europe, but exceeding ſwift : they 
always keep together by hundreds, and ſometimes there 
are thouſands in a company. I he veniſon is generally 
very fat and delicate. 

North of Namaqua is Attaqua, which has a very in- 
different ſoil, and is but ill ſupplied with water: on 
which account the inhabitants live in ſmall companies 
ou the moſt fertile ſpots, and have generally no more 

cattle than, with the game they catch, is neceſſary for 
their ſupport: yet they are brave, and as lively and con- 
tented as if they enjoyed the moſt flouriſhing country. 
They live in tranquility, and are ſeldom at war with 
their neighbours. When they are in danger of an in- 
vaſion, they haſten, like the Swiſs, to the tops of their 
higheſt mountains, where they light fires that caſt a 
great ſmoke by day, and a clear flame by night. Upon 
this ſignal all who are able haſten with their beſt arms to 
one conſtant place of rendezvous, and a numerous army 
is ſpeedily aſſembled. | 

We ſhall now return to the Cape, and trace the ſeveral 
nations that lie to the eaſtward. 

Next to the Gunjemans are the Koopmans, ſo called 
from Koopman, a Captain of that nation, whoſe terri- 
tory extends far to the eaſtward, Many Europeans have 
ſettled here, and enjoy large and rich tracts of land, this 
being a fruitful country, well watered, and abounding 
in woods. | 

To the north-eaſt of the Koopmans are the Heſſaquas, 
who are perhaps the richeſt of any of the Hottentot na- 
tions. Their paſtures are covered with herds of horned 
cattle and flocks of ſheep. Their oxen for carriage ex- 
ceed all others in ſtrength and beauty, They traffic with 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, and beads, more 
perhaps than any of their neighbours, and are conſequent- 
ly more luxurious and effeminate, Their villages are 
larger, more numerous, and better peopled than thoſe 
of any other Hottentot nation. The country abounds 
with game, and furniſhes more of the accommodations 
and luxuries of life than any other of theſe territories, 

Bordering on the Koopmans te the eaſtward are the 
Sonquas, a lively daring people, very dextergus in the 


| 
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Theſe roads, however agreeable from the | 


The Greater is the next nation 
eſſer is ſituated on the coaſt, "Though 


g barely for food from day to day; Te 
barrenneſs of their land likewiſe renders them dexretcus 
at the chace : they purfue all the game they diſcover, and 
it rarely eſcapes them, Hence they are tar from being 
numerous, for they have only a few ſinall villages, any 
cattle great and ſinall are ſo ſcarce, and efteemct ſ% va. 
luable, that they kill none, when any other food is to 
be had, except on certain ſolemn occaſions. But plants, 
herbs, and roots fit for tood, are here and there found 
in plenty; with woods that ferve tor firing to keep off 
the wild beaſts from their villages. Iheſe people are 
very dexterous in robbing the bees of the honey they la 

up in hollow trees, though they are not fond of it them- 
ſelves ; but they exchange it with the Dutch for brandy, 


| tobacco and pipes, knives, and other implements of iron 


and braſs, They put it into leathern facks, and exchange 
a ſackful for a very trifle, 

Next to the Sonquas are a people called the Dunquas, 
who pollcſs a fine and fertile country, well watered by 
ſeveral rivulets, Both the hills and plains are covered 
with plenty of graſs, herbs, and flowers ; and in all the 
parts of this territory cattle and game abound, 

Bordering on them are the Damaquas, who inhabic 
a tract of land as fine and fertile as the former, and much 
more level. It abounds with cattle and game, and pro- 
duces water-melons and wild hemp; but has ſuch ſcar- 
city of wood, that the inhabitants ue hard put to it tor 
fuel to dreſs their proviſions. There are likewiſe ſeve al 
ſalt-pits; but theſe being at a conſider able diſtance tion 
any European Settlement, no uſe is made of them, as 
the Hottentots cat no falt, The Palmet river runs 
through the country with many turnings and windings, 
and the inhahitants paſs it in canoes, and on floats of 
timber. Ihe Damaquas being great lovers of the ficſh 
of ſuch wild beaſts as are fit for food, they are often en- 
gaged in the chace, and arc plentitully provided with 
turs for their apparel. | 

Bordering on this nation are the Gauroes, a numerous 
people, who inhabit a ſmall country; in which the ſoil 
is every where ſo rich and fertile, that they all live iu 
eaſe and plenty. The paſtures are covered with cattle, 
and the territory ſwarms with wild beaſts of every kind, 
more than any other about the Cape, in which the in- 
habitants glory, as it calls for the frequent excerciſe of 
their courage and dexterity, which they are fond of 
ſhewing, molt of them wearing the ſkins of lions, tygers, 
wild cats, and other animals, as trophies of their bravery. 

To the north-eaſt of theſe people, on the coaſt, dwell 
the Houteniquas, in whoſe territory are ſeveral woods of 
ſtately trees, and between them fine meadows adorned 
with wholeſome herbs, and a variety of the molt beau- 
tiful and odoriferous flowers. | 
Next to theſe are the Chamtours, who poſſeſs a fire 
flat country, in which are many little woods that conſiſt 
of the talleſt trees in all the country of the Hottentots. 
Here is great plenty of game, with all forts of wild and 
ravenous beaſts, The land is divided by ſeveral large 
ſtreams, that contain different kinds of wholefome and 
very delicate river fiſh, and ſometimes fiſh from the {ca ; 
the ſea-cow in particular often appears in their channel. 
It is ſaid that neither elephants nor buffaloes are to be 
found in the woods, though thoſe in all th: other Hot- 
tentot countries abound with them : but the Chamtours 
perhaps kill or chaſe them out of the country, whenever 
my are found. 

o the north-eaſt of the Chamtours is ſituated the na- 
tion of the Heykoms, who poſſeſs a mountainous coun- 
try, unprovided with freſh water, and only fertile in the 
vallies : yet it is pretty well ſtocked with cattle of every 
ſort, which thrive upon the brackiſh water of the rivers, 
and the reeds on their banks. The country likewiſe a- 
bounds with game and wild beaſts of all the kinds ſeen 
about the Cape, but the people are under great difficultics 
in procuring freſh water. 
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the moſt remarkable Trees, Plants, and Fruits; with a 
o = Account of the Kitchen Gardens at the Cape. 


HE vegetables of the Cape countries are extremely 
numerous, but we ſhall only mention a few. A- 
mong thoſe which are natural to the ſoil is the aloe, of 
which there are many ſorts, and not a few of them are 
lanted in the Company's gardens, On the mountains 
and in the clefts of the rocks they are ſeen in great num- 
bers, and one ſort or other is in bloſſom throughout the 
ear. Their flowers, which are of different colours, 
ſome white, ſome red, and others variouſly ſpotted, appear 
very beautiful. 

e amaquas-tree, called by the Cape-Europeans 
keurboom, grows ſo quick that in two years time it riſes 
from a ſmall plant to a tree of _ or nine feet in height, 
and of a conſiderable thickneſs, The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the bird-pear-tree, but the bloſſoms are of a 
whitiſh red, like thoſe of the apple-tree, and of a fragrant 
ſmell. From theſe riſe pods, which contain from five to 
ſeven ſeeds of the bigneſs of a pea, but brown and of an 
oval form. The ſeeds are bitter and aſtringent, but are 
applied to no manner of uſe at the Cape. The root 
ſpreads very much, and is ſo attractive of nouriſhment, 
that it ſtarves moſt of the trees that are near it; on which 
account the Cape-Europeans do not care to have it near 
their vineyards, orchards, or gardens. 

Another tree at the Cape is called by the Cape- Euro- 
peans cripple-wood, Theſe are dwarf-trees, which have 
very crooked knotty branches: the leaves are broad, 


thick, rough, and ſhaped like thoſe of the apple-tree. 


The fruit reſembles the pine-apple, the bark is thick 
and wrinkled, and is uſed by the Cape tanners; the phy- 
ſicians pulverize it, and adminlſter t with ſuccels in 

ſenter ies ; 
The ſtink · wood⸗ tree grows to the ſize of an oak, and 
the leaves are three fingers broad, It is called ſtink- 
wood, from its filthy ſcent; for while it is under the 
tool, it ſends forth ſo nauſeous a ſtench, that the work- 
men can ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſume time, the 
ſtench goes quite off. The wood is beautifully clouded, 
and the Cape Europeans have tables, preſſes, and ſeve- 
ral other uſeful and ornamental picces of furniture made 
of it, | 

In the Company's fine 2 are figs of various kinds, 
all of them — weet and good. The choiceſt 
and largeſt are thoſe called piſang- figs, which grow upon 
a plant that has no ſooner brought them to maturity, 
than it withers away; and the next year a new plant 
ſprings up from the * root, yielding the ſame tribute. 
This plant has no ſtock; but its leaves, which are from 
ſix to ſeven ells long, and from two to three ells broad, 
embrace each other from the 2 upwards, forming a 
kind of barrel, in the place of a ſtock. Its bloſſom con- 
ſiſts of four leaves, which form themſelves into a kind of 


bell, at the mouth of which, in the proper ſeaſon, hang 


fifty or more of the moſt delicious purple figs. 

n this garden is alſo a tree of Indian extraction, called 
the quajavos. Its fruit is ſhaped like an apple, and, 
when ripe, is yellow and green, with the inſide extremely 
yellow. It contains a number of oval white ſeeds, and is 
a wholeſome fruit, of an exquiſite flavour. 

The ananas, or pine apple-trees, at the Cape are of the 
American race, and there are three ſorts of them in the 
Cape colonies, one called jujama, the apple of which is 
the largeft and beſt tafted. It is from fix to eight inches 
long, and pretty thick. The colour on the outſide is 

red and dark wlew, but within it is almoſt of a perfect 
yellow, | | 


The other ſorts are the bonjama and the Jajagna: the 
apple of theſe laſt ſpecies is white on the inſide, and 
the taſte of the jajagna reſembles that of rheniſh wine, 
The pine-apples at the Cape have a certain acrimony, 
which the Cape-Europeans take off by cutting them in 


ſlices, and laying them in ſpring water; and if after this | 


they are laid in rheniſh wine, with ſugar ſcattered upon 
them, they eat 8 
ſtrawberries. 


ne 


— 


having much the taſte of | colonies without one. 
The Cape-Europeans preſerve pine-apple; | Europe; but though they produce moſt of out herbs and 


— nw 
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in ſugar, On the top of the fruit is a part that has ſome 


reſemblance to a crown, which being cut off and planted, 
yields fruit the next year. 


There are here four ſorts of camphire-trees, one tranſ- 


7 planted thither from the iſland of Borneo, which is much 


the beſt : the other three ſorts were brought from Japan, 
China, Sumatra, and Sunda; they all grow very quick, 
and to the ſize of a walnut-tree, The outſide of the 
leaves is graſs-green, and the other aſh-coloured. The 
leaves, on being rubbed between the fingers, ſend forth 
a ſtrong odour like that of camphire. Theſe trees are fo 
ſoft and tender, that they are frequently ſtripped by 
the wind of many of their branches, and ſometimes no- 
thing is left ſtanding but the trunk. 

The Indian gold-tree at the Cape grows about fix feet 
high, and has ſmall leaves of a yellow colour ſpeckled 
with red. Theſe leaves, which are nearly of the colour 
of gold, are very beautiful, and ftrike the eye where theſe 
trees are ranged in gardens among other trees. The 
bloſſoms are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, but 
they have no manner of ſcent. 

—— are ſeen in great numbers in the Cape 
colonies, and the fruit is ſaid to be larger and bettet 
than the quinces produced in any other part of the 
world. Of this fruit the Cape- Europeans make great 
advantage; for they have ſeveral ways of preparing and 
preſerving quinces, which they ſell to the ſhips that 
touch at the Cape; they alfo make and ſell a great deal 


of marmalade, 


There are here two ſorts of Indian orange-trees, which 
are larger than any other trees of the ſame ſort, and the 
fruit much bigger, and ſpotted like the ſkin of a tyger : 
the bloſſoms are white, like thoſe oi the apple- tree. 

There are here likewiſe ſeveral forts of ſweet and ſour 
lemon-trees, and in the gardens are walks of them of a 
great length, 


In the Cape colonies are alſo many citron-trees, which 
yield fruit all the year round. h 

The Cape pomegranate-trees are much larger than 
thoſe of any other part of the known world. The fruit is 
likewiſe ſo large, and in ſuch plenty, that it is frequently 
neceſſary to prop up the branches, to prevent their being 
broke down by their weight. There are two ſorts of theſe 
trees, one of which yields yellow kernels, and the other 
kernels of a crimſon colour : the firſt fort are chiefly 
planted near ponds, The kernels of both contain 2 
very pleaſant cooling juice, which is very refreſhing in 
hot weather, | 

There are two ſorts of the netted melons, or pompions, 
which grow very plentifully in the Cape colonies, and 
are of the Indian kind. In ſhape and fize they come 
pretty near our melons. The colour on the outſide of 
both is a dark green, and within, the fruit of one fort is 
of a whitiſh colour with white ſeed, and in the other of 
a carnation with black feed. "Theſe fruits are extremely 
comfortable and refreſhing in fevers, ſpeedily and very 
deliciouſly quenching the thirſt, without any ill conſe- 
quence, Both forts are very juicy, and as ſweet as 
ſugar ; but that with the black ſeed is eſteemed the 
beſt. 

Peaches grow ſo plentifully at the Cape, that in ſome 
ſeaſons the Europeans there have more than they can we!l 
conſume ; and therefore throw many of them to the hogs; 
however, ſome people preſerve them for winter, 

Vines were tranſplanted to the Cape from the Rhine, 
from Perſia, and many other countries; and are ſo vaſt 1 
increaſed, and yield ſo plentifully, that the Cape-Euro- 
peans have much more wine than they can drink, and 
{e]l a great deal to the ſhips that touch there. 

In = there is no other ſoil in the world,“ ſays 
Mr. Kolben, that has for all ſorts of vegetables ſo 
*« cheriſhing a boſom ; nor any other clime ſo benign to 
them. All the ſplendors of the vegetable world thine 
out at the Cape. The hills and dales are covered with 
its moſt radiant beauties, and the air is enriched with 
its nobleft odours.” | 

We ſhall now take a ſhort view of the kitchen gar- 
dens at the Cape, which in many reſpects reſemble thoſe 
of Europe; and there is not a houſe or cottage in all the 
They are ſupplied with ſ-eds from 


roots 


2 - 
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third product of the European herbs degenerate in the 
Cape kitchen gardens, fo as to be not worth ſowing ; the 
_ colonies therefore ſtil] continue to be ſupplied wich ſeeds 
from Europe. | 
In theſe gardens the ſeeds are ſown in May and June, 
and appearing in Auguſt are tranſplanted into other 
grounds, which are by that time well moiſtened by the 
rains ; they then grow apace, and become Jarger and 
much ſweeter than the ſame herbs produced in Europe. 
In the dry ſeaſon they are watercd from the next rivulet ; 
but they have neither hot-beds nor winter-houſes for the 
forcing or preſervation of any thing. 

The head of the white or blue Cape-cabage weighs 
at its full growth from thirty to forty pounds ; as does 
alſo the head of the Cape-caulilower, the ſeed of which 
is brought from Cyprus and Savoy, and all are as ſweet 
and ſervice. ble as in their native ſoil. 

Potatoes are brought to the Cape from the Indies, and 
are there of two ſorts, white and red. They are in ge- 
neral ſhaped like turnips; but are much larger, a Cape 
potatoe weighing from ſix to ten pounds; four of them 
will afford a meal for above twenty perſons, and they are 
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roots in perfection, it is remarkable that the ſceds of the | 


— — 
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CArrtatta, 


Among the cattle of the colonice, 2s among thoſe of 


the Hottentots, great depredations dre ſometimes made 


by the lions, tygers, and wild dogs, &c. When tte 
tygers get into a herd or flock, they kill great nunt ry. 
merely for the ſake of their blood, which they ſucck. 
The wild dogs are infinitely worſe ; tor when they attack 
an herd, or flock, they are not guided in their ſlwughtcr 
by their appetites, but worry all before them: the Lon, 
contented with a ſingle carcaſe, makes off with it, and 
never looks for freſh prey till he has caten that. II. e 
cattle run as fait as they can, whenever they diſcover ay 
wild dogs. Labs do the ſame on the approach of a li: 
tyger, or leopard, which they tmell at a conſiderable 
1 but the great cattle running ſwifter than te 
ſmall, the latter always ſuffer molt by the enemy, 

We ſhall now give a concile account of the art of hul- 
bandry, as practiſed at the Cape colonies. 

When a piece of uncultivated land is laid out for a 
corn-field, vineyard, or garden, it is firſt plowed up and 
cleared of all the weeds, and every thing which it is ima- 
gened will prove detrimental to the intended fecds or 
plants. | 

The ploughs uſed by the Europeans at the Cape are 


extremely well taſted, very wholeſome, and nouriſhing. | furniſhed with two wheels of unequal diameter; that to- 
From theſe potatoes there run ſtrings or branches three | wards the furrow being conſiderably larger than that on 


or four ells in length; theſe are cut off cloſe, and in the fide towards the ridge. 


The plough-ſhare is divided 


Auguſt or September are planted half a foot deep, being | in two, one fide bending conſiderably outward, the other 


wound up in the form of a ring. 
The Aſian and European trees alſo need leſs culture at 
the Cape than in their native ſoil. 


in its hard ſhel] be ſet in the Cape foil, in fix weeks time 
it ſends forth a fine infant tree; and if it be tranſplanted 


a year or two after, it quickly arrives at perfection: ſo 


branch of almoſt any tree be ſet pretty deep 


if a youn 
ch, it ſpeedily takes root. 


in the ear 


er. II. 
Of the tame Cattle and the Huſbandry of the Cape Colonies. 


N colonies at the Cape abound with great and 
ſmall cattle, as do all the Hottentot countries. 
The Cape cows, like the cows of Europe, bear every 
year a calf; but they will ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be 
milked till their calves have ſucked a while, after which 
they yield milk to the hand very liberally. If their calves 
die, the only method of obtaining milk in the colonies 
is wrapping the ſkin of the dead calf about a living one, 
and applying this counterfeit to the teats ; this cheat is 
generally very ſucceſsful ; for the cows taking the coun- 
terfeits for their own calves, yield their milk very plen- 
tifully. But many of the cows in the colonies, eſpe- 
cially the young ones, are ſo wild and miſchievous, that 
it is dangerous to approach them till they are tied ſhort 
by the horns, and their legs are alſo tied together. The 
, oxen generally weigh from fiv2 hundred to fix 
hundred pounds weight, and ſome a great deal more. 

The Cape mutton is extremely good and well taſted, 
and the ſheep have the great tails ſo often mentioned, 
which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke 
which they are fond of paſſing upon ſtrangers at their 
tables: You have no appetite, ſay they, you are not 
6 able to manage a ſheep's tail.” 

They have allo two forts of tame hogs, one brought 
from 
have ſhort legs, large hanging bellies, and are without 
briſtles. 

They have likewiſe a great number of horſes, which 
were originally brought from Perſia, and have multiplied 
exceedingly : they are in no want of aſſes and mules. 

The paſture grounds about the Cape are covered with 
an aſtoniſhing number of great and ſmall cattle, and 
they are no where in the world either ſo numerous or ſo 
cheap. The Hottentots ſell many of them annually to 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, or ſome inconſi- 


derable trinkets ; and, when Mr. Kolben was there, a 


urope, and the other from the Iſle of Java, which | 


| 


The fruit or ſeeds digioul 
put into the ground ſoon take root; ſo that it an almone | 


pointing ſtraight torward, and the coulter is ſtraight. 
EI * plow only with oxen, and though they are pro- 
y large, often put five pair to one plough, and 
ſometimes more; becauſe the foil, being generally fat 
and heavy, the piough does not eaſily paſs through it. 
Indeed in the dry ſeaſon the ground frequently becomes 
ſo hard, that twelve oxen are not ſuffic.cnt to paſs a 
plough through it; and in the rainy ſeaſon :t Lecomes in 
many places ſo light and ſoft, that an ox finks up to the 
belly. This buſineſs is therefore principaily periormed 
in the months of June and July, which are their winter 
months, | 
Corn is not ſown ſo thick at the Cape as in Europe; 
for if it was, the grain would be choaked up, the ca:s 
would be ſmall, and the crop be neither fo plentiful nor 
ſo valuable as it proves upon being ſowed more thinly. 
But, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of the fer- 
tiliy of the ſoil, oats and lentils cannot be brought to 
perfection; great pains have been taken to raiſe the for- 
mer, but it has always happened, that when the crop was 
almoſt come to maturity, the ſouth-eaſt winds have blown 
almoſt every grain out of the ears, and ſcattered them 
over the neighbouring fields, where they have taken root, 
and produced wild oats. The other grain, however, pro- 
duce very plentiful crops; for one buſhel of wheat ſown 
at the Cape yields from thirty to forty buſhels ; one of 
barley from fifty to ſixty, and ſometimes ſeventy ; one of 
peaſe and beans from twenty to twenty-five; but the 
peaſe and beans ſuffer ſo much from the caterpillars and 
locuſts, that ſometimes what is reaped is hardly ſufficient 


for the next year's ſeed. 


— — - 


The Europeans at the Cape, inſtead of threſhing out 
their corn, have it trodden out by oxen or horſes in the 
open air. In performing this they chooſe a level piece 
of ground, and taking cow-dung and chopped ſtraw, 
mix and work it into a loam with water, then ſpread it 
pretty thick on the earth in a circle of about ten yards 
diameter; and leaving it to dry by the heat of the jun, 


in a few days it becomes as hard as ſtone: then cn this 


] 


pound of tobacco would purchaſe a fine fat ax, and half | 


a pound a fat ſheep, 


g 


floor they lay two circles of ſheaves ear to car, and drive 
over them a team of eight horſes or oxen, round and 
round, now and then turning the ſheaves, till they judge 
all the corn is trodden out, This is a much more expe- 
ditious method of getting the corn out of the ear than 
threſhing it; for a team ot eight horſes or oxen will tread 
out more corn in a few hours, than a dozen men can 
threſh out in a whole day. Indeed, the crops of corn 
are in general ſo large, that it would probably coſt the 
farmers the whole winter to threſh it out ; whereas, by 
treading, the whole buſineſs is performed in leſs than a 

month, | 
When the corn is trodden out they winnow it, and 
pals it through a machine that performs the buſineſs 2 pl 
Ye 
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fieve, and clears the corn of all ſand, and other dirt, too 


heavy to be carried off by the wind, . _, 
The Company have a tenth of the crops of all the corn 
raiſed at the Cape, which is all they ger by the grant of 
lands for tillage ; and whatever is not uſed in the families 
of the farmers is ſold to the Company for ready money, 
and depoſited in their magazines, 0 
There is hardly a cottage in all the colonies without a 
vineyard, and there are but few ſettlers who do not pro- 
duce from their own vineyards a plentiful proviſion of 
wine for themſelves and families; and many, when their 
own cellars are ſupplied, have large quantities for ſale, 
In Auguſt, when the ſpring commences, the Cape 
vines are pruned, and in September the leaves appear, 
The grapes ripen from the beginning of December to the 
end of February, which is the heat of ſummer; and the 
vintage continues from the end of February till the end of 
March. 5 5 
The Cape wines are extremely rich, and, by bein 
kept about two years, aſſume the taſte of ſack; 2 
wine that has been kept till ſix years old ſparkles like 
old hock, and is as racy as the fineſt Canary. 


Cape 


SECT. iv. 


the wild Beaſts in the Country, the Hattentats 3 contain- 
9 4 Deſcription of the Zane, the Rhinoceros, the B 
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aloe, the Elk, the Lion, the Leopard, Tyger, Fer With, 
Wild Dog, Porcupine, Baboon, ſeveral Species of wild 
Goats, the Eerth-hog, Ratile- Mouſe, and Stinkbing ſem. 
YN treating of the wild beaſts we ſhall begin with the 
I the largeſt of them all: thoſe of the Cape 
of 2 prodigious fize, and of proportionable ſtrength, 
Their ſkins are without hair, and have a multitude of 
ſcars and ſcratches, which they receive in making their 
way through the thorns and buſhes. The tail ends in a 
large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a half 
long, and as thick and ſtrong as a hoy's briſtle. "The 
teeth are exceeding large, each weighing from fixty to 
ah hundred and twenty pounds weight. 5 
The female elephant is much leſs than the male: her 
dugs fall from her breaſt between her fore legs. The 
nine and female retire for the confummation of their 
love to ſome unfrequented part, and there remain till 
conception, when they return to their ordinary haunts; 
and the female never admits of freſh embraces till a conſi- 
derable cime after ſhe has brought forth her young, which 
ſhe carries two years. Some authors have pretended, 
that elephants ſleep ſtanding ;. but this is a miſtake, for 
they lie down like other beats. Their ordinary food is 
gal, heath-roots, and the tender branches of ſhrubs. 
ometimes they enter the corn- fields, and do a great deal 
of damage, not only from their eating the grain, but the 
immenſe quantity they ſpoil by trampling it under their 
feet. Theſe incurſions are generally made in the months 
of Auguſt and September, when the fields are ſtrictl) 
watched, and fires are kindled abqut them in the night 
to frighten them away. However, the elephants will 
ſometimes venture in, and are ſhot for their pains. One 
would imagine, from the ſize and clumſineſs of the Cape | 
elephant, that he muſt travel very ſlowly ; but this is 
far from being the caſe, for they walk fo faſt, that it 
would be no eaſy taſk for a man well mounted to keep up 
with them, 


The Cape rhinoceros is of a dark aſh-colour, approach- 
ing to 2 black: his ſkin, like that of the Cape elephant, 
is without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches ;: yet is 
fo hard that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. 
Indeed the painters repreſent him as armed all over with 
a kind of ſcales; however, he has none upon his body, 
but the numberleſs ſcars and ſcratches which interſect each 

other make him look at a diſtance as if fenced with ſcales. 
His mouth reſembles that of an hog, but is ſomewhat 
more pointed, Upon his ſnout grows a dark grey horn, 
a little bent, and larger or ſmaller according to his age; 
but it never exceeds two feet in length. | 
17 705 he tears up the earth with his horn, and throws 
it furioufly over his head: he will alſo throw ſtones with 
it to a vaſt diſtance behind him. With this he will like- 


e 30 


4 


| ſome authors have repreſented. 
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wiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt every thing 
he can fix it in. This horn is very ſolid, and the end 
of à lighter colout than the teſt, On his forehead is 
another horn, whieh upon a young rhinoceros is about aj 
hand high, and upon an old one not above ſix inches. It 
is in the form of a bowl inverted, and is hollow. His 
ears are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter than thoſs of the 


* * p ; . 5 8 1 21 
is ſenſe of ſmelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catches 
the ſcent of any creature that is at a conhiderable diſtance 
to the windward of him; and if it be his prey, he jmme- 
diately marches towards it in a right line, furiouſly tear- 
ing his way through all oppoſition of trees and buſhes, 
grunting like an hog ; when his breaking the trees, and 
throwing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, 
give warning of his approach. * 5 
He never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is 
dreſſed in a red coat, and then he is all in a flame for hig 
deſtruction, rending and deſtroying every thing that op- 
poſes the gratification of his rage. If he ſeizes him, he 
throws him oyer his head with ſuch force, that he is 
killed by the fall; and he then feeds upon him, by lick- 
ing; W his rough and prickly tangue, the fleſh from 


It is remarkable, that the. eyes of the rhinoceros ate ex- 

| tremely ſmall in proportion to his body, and that he fees | 
only in a right line; and therefore if the flenger. ſlips | 
but a few paces aſide when he is near, it coſts him 2 great 
deal of awkward trauble to get him again in his eye, by 
which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping, This 
I myſelf, ſays Mr. Kolben, have, Ard for he 


has more than once made towards me with the utmoſt 


"Wy CCW 
Hie is not fond of feeding on aſd, but rather chooſes; 
ſhrubs, broom, and thiſtles, and is fondeſt of a ſhrub . 
that reſemhles the Juniper, which the Cape-Europeans: 
call the rhinoceros-buſh. This animal is, in perpetual | 
enmity with the elephant, and whenever he diſcovers him 
makes at him with the utmoſt rage. The elephant knows 
him to be his mortal enemy, and therefore when he ſees. 
him, gets out of the way as faſt as poſſible. If the chino- 
ceros ſurpriſes the elephant, he rips up his belly with 
the horn on his ſnout, by. which means the clephant's 
entrails fall out, and he ſoon expires. - EE OI 

The fleſh of the rhinoceros, which Mr. Kolhen ſays: he; 
has often eaten with great ſatisfaction, is nut ſo ſinewy as 
| The ſame gentleman , 
mentions, that the horn of the rhinoceros will pot endure 
the touch of poiſon, of which he ſays he has == been a 
witneſs. Many people of faſhion at the Cape have cups 
turned out of the horn, ſome ſet in gold, and, others in 
ſilver, If wine be poured into one of cheſe cups it imme 
diately bubbles up, as if it were boiling; and if thęre 
be poiſon in it, the cup immediately ſplits. This, ſays 
our author, is known to thouſands of perſons, at he 
Cape. The chips made in turning one of thete cups 
are carefully ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſervice in 
convulſions, faintings, and other diſorders; and the blood 
of the rhinoceros is ſaid to have great virtue in the healing 
of inward ſores. | f 


| 


"Buffaloes are numerous in the Cape countries, and are 
larger than thoſe of Europe; they are of a brown zed, 
but the European buffaloes are black. Thoſe of the 0 ; 
are well proportioned, and hold: their heads aloft. On 
their foreheads grow hard frizzled hair. They have ſhart 
horns, which incline towards the neck, and bend in- 
wards, ſo that their points almoſt meet, Their ſkin is 
hard and tough, and. it, is difficult to kill them without 
very good fire- arms; but their flefh is neither ſo fat nor 
ſo tender as that of a common ox. A Cape buffaloe is, 
like the rhinoceros, e at the ſight of red cloth, 
and at the diſcharge. of a gun near him. On theſe occa- 
' fions he roars, ſtamps, tears up the ground, and runs 
with ſuch fury at the offending party, as to beat down 
all oppoſition, paſſing through fire and water to come at 
him. 

5 large body of Europeans at 


the Cape once chaced a 


When he is | buffaloe, and having driven him to the Water-place, as 


it is called, near the Cape harbour, the beaſt turned and 
ran with all his fury at one of his purſuers, who was in 
a a red waiſtcoat, The fellow nimbly ſkipped aſide, and 

4 U | ran 
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ran towards the water, whither the buffaloe purſuing 
him, obliged him to plunge in, in order to fave his life. 
He ſwam well and as quick as poſſible ; but the buffaloe 
leaping in after him, purſued him ſo cloſely, that he 
could only fave himſelf by diving. The buffaloe thus 
loſing ſight of him, ſwam towards the oppoſite ſhore, 
which was at three miles diſtance; and our author ob- 
ſerves, that he would undoubtedly have reached it, had 
he not been ſhot by the way from. one of the ſhips in the 
harbour. 

The African elk is much larger than either the Euro- 
pean or the Aſian, it being generally five feet high. 
The head reſembles that of the hart; but is ſmall in pro- 
portion to the body. The horns are about a foot long, 
and run up twiſting ; but the ends are ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and pointed: the neck is. ſlender and beautiful, and the 
upper jaw ſomewhat larger than the other: the legs are 
long and ſlender; the hair of the body ſmooth, ſoft, 
and of an aſh- colour; and the tail about a foot in 
length. The taſte of the fleſh reſembles that of good 
beef, and is agreeable either boiled or roaſted. 

Theſe elks are generally found on high mountains, 
where there are good paſture-grounds, and near ſome 
ſpring, They climb the higheſt and — rocks, and 


paſs the moſt difficult ways with ſurpriſing diſpatch and | 


ſecurity. They ſometimes viſit the vallies, and frequent- 
ly attempt to enter the gardens of the colonies, The in- 
habitants therefore place traps before thoſe ——— which 
are moſt expoſed to their inroads, in the following man- 
ner: The Cape gardens being uſually encompaſſed with 
a ditch, over which is a bridge at the entrance, they fix 
in the ground at one corner of this bridge, a ſtrong, pliant, 
taper pole by the broad end: to the ſmall end of the pole 
is fixed a long rope, by which that end of the pole is pulled 

down to the other corner of the bridge, where it is 

faſtened ſo lightly, that by a ſmall touch it is freed, and 

flies up with a ſtrong elafticity, When the ſmall end of 
the pole is properly fixed, the remainder of the rope is 

formed into ſeveral coils and nooſes, and laid under the 

arch of the pole. An elk coming to one of theſe gardens, 

and finding no communication but by the bridge before 

the door, be ſteps upon it through the arch, and ham- 

pering his legs in the coils of the rope, ſhakes the pole, 

on which the ſmall end flying up and faſtening him in one 

of the nooſes, he is drawn up and unable to eſcape, If 
by ſtruggling he breaks the pole, it is a hundred to one 

but he fall into the ditch; and, if he eſcapes that, he 

_ drags a piece of the pole after him, which ſo embarraſſes 

him in his march, that he is eaſily taken. 

The hart of the Hottentot countries differs only from 
the European in the horns. Theſe have no branches, 
are about a foot long, and run up twifting in the man- 
ner of a ſcrew to about half the length; then running 
aſide a little outward, they are ſtraight and ſmooth quite 
up to the point : they are about three times as far aſunder 
at the point as they are at the head. | | 

The lion is uſually called the king of the beaſts, but 
it is ſuch a king as lives upon the blood of his ſubjects; 
and whatever compliments are paid to his majeſtic air, he 
can only be compared to the moſt ſavage tyrants. Theſe 
animals are common at the Cape, where they are very 
large; every limb is expreſſive of the greateſt ſtrength : 

his ſparkling eyes, his dreadful paws, and the firmneſs 
of his tread, command the attention, and ſhew his ſupe- 
rior ſtrength to that of other animals. Some modern 
writers haye affirmed, that the bones of the lion are not ſo 
hard as they have been repreſented by the antients ; but 
they are miſtaken, The hollow which runs through the 
ſhin-bone of a lion, Mr. Kolben obſerves, is as ſmall as 
that which runs through a tobacco-pipe; and when the 
bone is broken to pieces, and the greaſineſs is exhauſted 
by the heat of the' ſun, theſe pieces appear as hard, as 
ſmooth, and ſolid as flints, and ſerve altogether as well 
to ſtrike fire with. Indeed a conſiderable part of his 
ſtrength lies in the hardneſs of his bones ; for when he 
comes upon his prey he knocks it down dead, and never 
bites till he has given the mortal blow, which he gene- 
rally accompanies with a terrible roar. 

When the lion is enraged, or pinced with hunger, he 
erects and ſhakes his mane, laſhing his back and ſides 
with his tail. When he is thus employed, it is certain 


| 
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death to come in his way; and as he generally lurks for 
his prey behind buſhes, travellers are ſometimes devour d 
by him: but if the lion neither ſhakes his mine, nor 
makes any great motion with his tail, a traveller may be 
fully aſſured that he ſhall paſs by him in ſafety. A horſe 
no ſooner diſcovers a lion than he runs at his full ſpecd , 
and if he has a rider throws him, if poffible, that he ma 
run the faſter. When a traveller oh horſeback dilcovets 
a lion, the beſt method of preſervation is for him imme. 
diately to diſmount and abandon his horſe, for the lion 
will purſue the horſe only without taking notice of him, 
The fleſh of the lion eats ſomething like venifon, and 
has no ill taſte. Our author ſays, that he has eaten of it 
ſeveral times when killed with thut, but could never, 
be prevailed on to eat any of the fleſh when the lion had 
been killed with the poiſoned arrows of the Hottentots. 
The leopard and the tyger are beaſts of the like hature, 

and in point of ſierceneſs next to the lion. The only dif- 
ference between them is. in their ſize, and the figure of 
their ſpots. The tyger is much larger than the leopard, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by rings of black hair incloſing ſpots 
of yellow; while the black ſtreaks on the leopard are not 
round, but formed with an opening in the manuer of a 
horſe-ſhoe. 

In the year 1708 two leapards,, a male and a female, 
with three young ones at their heels, entered a ſheep- 
fold at the Cape; and having killed near an hundred. 
ſheep, feaſted on the blood of the lain, When they had 
ſucked their fill, they tore a carcaſe in three pieces, and 
carried one of them to each of the young ones they had 


| left at the door of the fold. Each then took a whole 


carcaſe, and the troop thus laden with their booty began 
to move off; but having been perceived at their firſt en- 
tering the fold, they were way-laid on their return, and 
the temale, with the three young ones, were killed; but 
the male made his eſcape. 8 Oo „ 
We ſhall add another inſtance of the ravenous nature 
of the tyer. Mr. Bowman, a burgher at the Cape, 
walking by himſelf in the fields was ſurpriſed by a tyger, 
who leaped at his throat, and endeavoured to fix his teeth 
in it in order to ſuck his blood; but, though terribly 
frightened, he had the N to contend for his liſe; 
and 2 the tyger by his head, ſtruggled with him, 
and threw him on the ground, falling Fw, £90 Having. 
got him down, he held him with one hand and the 
weight of his body, till with the other he drew a knife 
out of his pocket and cut the tyger's throat, on. which 
he immediately expired; but Mr. Bowman received ſa 
many wounds, and loſt ſo much blood in this brave con- 
flict, that it was long before he recovered. 3 
The fleſh of a tyger or leopard' is white, tender, and 
well taſted; and, in our author's opinion, is much finer 
eating than the beſt veal. It has every good quality 
that can be wiſhed for in meat; and the fleſh of the 
young ones is as tender as that of a chicken. 3 
There are two ſorts of wolves in this country, one 
which agrees in every particular with the wolves in Eu- 
rope, and the other called tyger-wolves. The latter are 
of the ſize of an ordinary ſneep-dog, or ſomewhat larger; 
the head is broad like that of an Engliſh bull-dog. The 
jaws of this animal are large, as are his noſe and eyes. 
His hair is frizzled, and ſpotted like that of a tyger. His 
feet are large, and armed with ſtrong talons, which he 
draws in as a cat does her claws ; and, like a cat, he is 
not heard in his tread. His tail is ſhort. He keeps all 
day in holes in the ground, or in the clefts of the rocks, 
ſeeking his prey only in the night, which he might gene- 
rally do in ſafety, were it not far his diſmal howling while. 
he is out upon the prowl, which rouzes the dogs who 
keep the flocks; theſe join together againſt him, and 
drive him away: but if he gets ſafe into a, fold, he gene- 
rally kills two or three ſheep; and having fed heartily up- 
on the ſpot, carries a carcaſe away to his den, He alſo 
frequently ſcratches open the graves of the Hottentots, and 
devours the bodies he finds in them, The lion, tygers 
and leopard are bitter enemies to the tyger-walf, and fol- 
lowing him by his howl come ſoftly near him; and then 
ſuddenly leaping upon him, tear him to pieces. 
There are wild dogs which 1 the Hottentot coun- 


tries in troops, and ſometimes make great havock —_—_ 
the cattle. They ſeem a ſpecies of hounds, and _ oft 
| | : thirty, 
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thirty, and ſometimes forty of them cnceunter lions, 
tygers, and other animals, which by their numbers they 
conquer. They ſpend the greateſt part of the day in the 
chace, and drag what they kill to a place of rendezvous, 
where they ſhare it amongſt them. It is uſual both for 
the Europeans and Hottentots, when they diſcover theſe 
dogs on the chace, to follow them to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and to take what they think proper of what the 
dogs have killed ; which they permit them to do ver 
quietly, without any manner of grumbling, The Hot- 
tentots eat what they take from the dogs, and what the 
Europeans take they ſalt for their ſlaves. Theſe dogs 
ſometimes deſtroy ſeventy or eighty ſheep in one flock. 

'T he parcupine, which is pretty common in the Cape 
countries, is about two ſeet high, and three long. His 
head and feet are like thoſe of a hare, and his cars reſemble 
the human. His whole body is armed with a fort of 
quills, partly black and a white, very ſharp at the 
outward points, and not much unlike gooſe quills ſtript 
of the feathers, He has ſome quills on the tap. of his 
head, but they are very ſhort. The quills on his back are 
about fix inches long, thoſe on his ſides are ſomething 
ſho-ter, but the longeſt are on his hind parts, and thoſe he 
darts at his purſuer, whether-man or beaſt ; but he never 
darts one of them till his purſuer is pretty near him, and 
ſometimes he does it ſo effectually, that it ſticks in the 
fleſh, and cauſes great pain and inflammation. If he is not 
angered, his quills lie cloſe upan his body; but on his 
being enraged, he ſpreads them out. wy 

As this animal is very fond of the produce of the gar- 
dens, he frequently enters thoſe of the colonies, and does 
much damage. hen the breach is diſcovered by which 
he enters, the people plant a muſquet there, charged and 
cocked, and tie a ſtring to the trigger, from which it runs 
_ cloſe along by the barrel to the muzzleof the piece, where 
a turnip or carrot is tied to it. As the porcupine always 
enters the garden by the ſame way as long as it is open, 
and inſtantly begins to devour the turnip or carrot, he by 
that means pulls the trigger and is ſhot. His carcaſe, 
gutted and ſtripped of the quills, weighs about twenty 
pounds. His fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome. 

Baboons are pretty numerous in the Cape countries, 
They are a large kind of monkeys, but the head has ſome 
reſemblance to that of a dog, and the features are ver 
ugly. The fore part of his body nearly reſembles that of 
a man, and the teats of the female hang from her breaſt. 
The teeth of the baboon are very large and ſharp: his 
fore paws reſemble human hands, and his hind paws 
human feet ; but they are all armed with very. ſtrung and 
| ſharp talons, His whole body is hairy, except his poſte- 

riors, which are bare, and marked with. ſtreaks. and ſpots 
of a blood colour. When the baboons are belet with 
dogs, or cudgelled by men, they figh, groan, and give a 
cry, as men and women in extreme fright or pain. As 
they are very fond of grapes, apples, and garden fruits, 
they ſometimes enter the vineyards, orchards, and gar- 
dens. It is alſo ſaid they have a method of catching hh, 
and will attack and kill deer and other animals ; but 
whatever truth there is in this, it is very certain that they 
will eat neither fleſh nor fiſh that has not been roaſted, 
broiled, or ſome other way fitted to the palates of men. 
If they diſcover any traveller reſting in the fields, and 
regaling himſelf, if he does not look ſharp about him, 
they will teal part of his proviſions; and having run to 
ſome diftance, they turn- about, and reſting on their 
2 hold what they have taken in their paws 
retched out towards him, as if they would ſay, Here, 
will you have it again? at the ſame time falling into ſuch 
ridiculous geſtures and grimaces, that if a man was rob- 
bed of all the victuals he had, he would find it difficult to 
forbear laughing. 
They go about every thing with ſurprizing cunning, as 
is particularly ſeen in their robbing of an orchard, which 
they generally do in a troop. When a company of them 
have entered an orchard, or garden, a party is ſet to 
watch upon the fences, and give notice of the approach 
of danger. Some of them then begin the pillage, while 
the reſt extend themſelves at proper diſtauce from one 
another, from the orchard, or garden, to the place of 
rendezvous on the mountains. The melons, pumpkins, 
and other fruit they gather in the gardens, and the apples 


approaches to white, 
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and pears they gather in the orchards, they toſs to the 
baboon at the head of the line; he toſſes them to the 
next, and thus the fruit paſſes ſwiftly up the hills; theſe 
creatures being ſo very nimble and quick-fighted, as hardly 
ever to fail catching in their paws the fruit that is throw! 
to them, But if the baboons upon the watch diſcover 
any perſon approaching, they give a loud cry, and al! 
ſcour away up to the mountains, the young ones jump- 


y | ing upon the backs of the old ones, and poſting away ::1 


a very diverting manner, 


It is even ſuppoſed that they puniſh their ſentine!s. for 
neglect of duty with death ; tor when any ot the tropp 
are ſhot or taken before the cry is given, a loud quarrel - 
ling noiſe is heard among them after they nave gut back 
to the hills, and ſome of them have been found torn to 
pieces in the way; and theſe are judged to have had the 
watch. pon EY 

There are here ſeveral ſpecies, of goats, the molt re- 
remarkable of which we ſhall no. deſcribe. * a 

They have blue goats, ſhaped like thoſe of Kurope, 
but as large as an ra 2 Their hair is very 
ſhort, and of a fine blue, but the colour fades when they 
are killed to a blueiſh grey, Their beards ate pretty 
long, but their horns are ſhort and very neat, running 
curiouſly up in rings till within a lictle of the point, 
which is ſtrait and ſmooth. Theſe are only to be met 
with far up in the country. 1 


Spotted goats are ſcen in great numbers, there being 
ſometimes above a thouſand of them together. They arg 
covered with red, white, and brown ſpots, and are rather 
larger than the blue goats. Their horns, which are about 
a foot long, incline backwards, and run up twiſting to 
the middle, from whence. to the end they are very ſtrait 
and ſmooth, Their beards are of a brown. red, aud very 
long. Their legs are well proportioned. to their bodies, 
and their joints about their fetlocks are of à dark brown. 
The young ones are caſily taken, and made fo tume as 
to _ with flocks of ſheep. Their fleſh is very agreeable 
food. | 

There is another ſor: of goat, which is ſaid to be not 
yet oy any particular name. His head. is 
very beautiful, and adorned with two ſmooth, bending, 
pointed horns three feet long, and- the, points two feut 
diſtant from each other. A white ſtreak runs from the 
forehead along the ridge of his back to his tail, and is 
croſſed by three ſtreaks, one over his. ſhoulders, another 
on the middle of the back, running down on both ſides 
to his belly ; the third crofles it above his butrocks, and 
runs down them. The hair on all the other parts, of his 
body is greyiſh, with little touches of red, only the belly 

| His beard:is grey, and pretty long, 
as are alſo his legs. The fleſh, of theſe goats is ver 
agreeable food. I he female is. leſs than the male, wo, 
without horns. _ 3 | 

The diving-goat at the Cape is. almoſt as large as. an 
ordinary tame one, and is of much the ſame. colour. Ag 
ſoon as he ſees any perſon or thing from which he 2ppre= 
hends danger, he ſquats down cloſe in the graſs ; and 
ſecing nothing but graſs about him, perhaps imagines 
himſelf unſeen; for thus he lies, giving nuw and then a 
peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, til] 
either the danger is paſt, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or knocked 
on the head, 

The Cape rock-goat is ſeldom larger than an European 
kid of a quarter old, and his horns are about half a foot 
long. He frequently: enters the vincyards and gardens, 
where he does great miſchief, and is therefore narrowly 
watched and often taken, His fleſh is eſteemed a great 
dainty, 

The earth-hogs in the Hottentot countries have ſome 
reſemblance to the European ſwine, only their colour ap- 
proaches to a red; their heads are longer, their ſnouts 
more pointed, and they arc quite toothleſs, The toague 
of the earth-hog is long and pointed ; and when he is 
hungry he ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying down with 
his head pretty near it, ſtretches out, his long tongue, 
and the ants ſoon mount in great numbers upon it; and 
the upper part being very clammy, they ate held fait 
by the legs, ſo that they cannot return. When he has 
thus hampered a conſiderable number of thote infects, he 
draws in his tongue and ſwallows them, aud then 

: Re ſtretches 
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ſtretches out for more. This is his method of feeding. 
His legs are long and ſtrong, and he has alſo a long tail. 
He ſcratches ** in the ground, in which he burrows, 
and is very quick at his work ; if he gets but his head 
and fore legs into one of theſe holes, he keeps ſuch faſt 
hold, that the ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out. Both 
the Europeans and Hottentots go frequently in ſearch of 
him, and knock him down ; for a blow on the head with 
but a ſmall cudgel will kill him. His fleſh is well taſted 
and wholeſome, and reſembles that of the wild hog. 
In the Cape Colonies is alſo a creature called a rattle- 
mouſe, though it is larger than an European ſquirrel, and 
has a head ſhap.d like that of a bear. The hair on the 
back is of a liver colour; but that on the ſides is almoſt | 
black. With its tail, which 1s neither very long nor 
very hairy, it makes, from time to time. a rattling noiſe, 
and thence obtained its name. It purs like a cat, feeds 
on acorns, nuts, and the like; and lives moſtly on trees, 
leaping from one tree to another after the manner of the 
ſquirrel. It is ſo nimble and bites ſo cloſe, that it is ſel- 
dom taken alive. 

One of the moſt extraordinary animals at the Cape is 
called by the Dutch ftinkbingſem, or ſtinkbox ; ſtinking 
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being the reateſt defence nature has given this creature | 


againſt all its enemies, and is a more effectual defence than 
horns are to the bull, or ſharp teeth and talons are to the 
lion and the tyger. It is * like a ferret, and is of 
the ſize of a middling dog. hen its purſuer, Whether 
man or heaſt, is come pretty near, it pours from its tai] 
ſo horrid a ſtench, that it 1s impoſſible to endure it. A 
man is almoſt knocked down by it before he can get _ ; 
and a dog, or other animal, is ſo — confounded 

it, that he is obliged every minute to ſtop, to rub his noſe 
in the graſs. or againſt a tree, The ſtinkbingſem having 
thus ſtopped his purſuer, gets a = way a head of him 
before the chace can be renewed ; and if he comes up 
with him a ſecond time, he gives him a ſecond doſe, and 
by that means eſcapes again. Thus he proceeds till his 
purſuer is ſtunk out of the field. This animal is ſome- 
times ſhot by the Europeans, but they are obliged to ſuf- 
fer it to lie till it rots; for it is no ſooner dead, than its 
body contracts all over ſo nauſeous a ſmell, that if you 
do but touch it with your fingers, they retain a ſtench that 
you can neither endure, nor eaſily get off by any kind of 
waſhing. 1 

Beſides theſe, there are at the Cape a conſiderable num- 
ber of other quadrupedes ; among which are wild horſes, 
Here is alſo that beautiful creature called the zebra, which 
we have already deſcribed in treating of Abyſſinia ; 
and one of which is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
queen, Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of wild cats, 
which are larger than the tame; ſome of thefe are all 
over blue, and retain that colour after the ſkins are 
dreſſed : others have a ſtreak of bright red running along 
the ridge of the back from the neck to the tail, loſing 
itſelf in grey and white on the ſides. Another called 
the buſh-cat, from its keeping in hedges and buſhes, 
is very large, and ſpotted like a tyger. They have alſo 
the muſk-cat, the ſkin of which has a very ſtrong ſcent. 
Beſides theſe there are many of the quadrupedes common 
in Europe, 
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Of the feathered Race, particularly the Oftrich, the F. lamings, | 
the Crane, the Spoonbill, the Knor-Cock and Hen, Eagles 
of ſeveral Kinds, the Blue Bird, the | Long-Tongue, the 


Gnat-Snapper, the IVaod-Pecker, and the Edolio. 
E ſhall begin our deſeription of the birds of the 


V Hottentot countries with the oſtrich, the largeſt 
of them all; and theſe are ſo numerous, that a man can 
harldly walk a quarter of an hour in the Cape countries 
without ſeeing one or more of them. The feathers of 
ſome of the Cape oſtriches are black, and ſome of them 
white. The head is very ſmall in proportion to the large 
ſize of the body, and the bill is ſhort and pointed: the 
neck is long like that of a ſwan : the legs are thick and 
ſtrong, and the feet are cloven, reſembling thoſe of a goat. 
Theſe birds are eaſily tamed ; and many tame ones are 
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kept in the Cape fortreſs, Their eggs are fo large, that 
the ſhell of one of them will contain the yolks of thirty 
hen eggs: they are pretty good eating, and one of them 
will ſerve three or four perſons. | 

The oſtriches at the Cape do not ſuffer their eggs to be 
hatched merely by the heat of the ſun; for they ſit upon 
them like other birds, and the male and female perform 
that office by turns. I have a hundred times (ſays Mr. 
Kolben) found both the male and female oftcich hatching 


of eggs, and have as often driven them from their neſis 


and carried their eggs off, with which I feaſted both my 
(elf and friends, but ſometimes found them almoſt 
hatched. Nor do the oſtriches at the Cape forſake their 
young as ſoon as they are out of the ſhell ; for being then 
unable to walk, they are attended and fed by the old ones 
with graſs; and when they can walk, they accompany 
the old ones till they are ſtrong enough to take care. of 
themſelves, The old ones are then watchful to keep 
them out of danger, and are ſo enraged if they happen to 
loſe one, that it is dangerous to go near them. 

Vet if any body does but touch the eggs in the neſt of 
an oſt rich, without doing them the leaſt harm, the oſtrich 
will forſake them. 

This bird has fo large and heavy a body, that ſhe can- 
not fly, and on ſeeing herſelf in danger runs away, aſſiſt- 
ing her flight by fluttering her wings, by which means 
ſhe runs fo faſt, that a man muſt be well mounted to 
overtake her, But if ſhe finds ſhe cannot eſcape her pur- 
ſuer, ſhe hides her head where ſhe can, and ſtands ſtock- 
ſtill till ſhe is ſhot or ſeized. 

Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and 
the like; but they do not digeſt them, for they come from 
them in much the ſame condition in which they were 
ſwallowed. 55 | 5 

The flamingo, called by Mr. Ray the phœnicopterus, 
is a very fine beautiful bird, larger than a ſwan; 
the bill is very broad, and the upper mandible, which 
is longer than the other, is very crooked, and bends 
conſiderably over it. The hollow of the lower man- 
dible is filled with the tongue, which is large and lat ; 
the bill is black at the point, but every where elſe of 
a dark blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The 
neck is much longer than that of a ſwan, and both the 
neck and head is as white as ſnow ; the upper part of 
the wing feathers are of an high flame colour, and the 
lower part of them black. Fhè legs, which are of an 
orange colour, are half as long again as tlioſe of the 
ſtork, and the feet like thoſe of the gooſe, Theſe birds, 
which are very numerous in the Cape countries, keep in 
the day-time, on lakes and rivers, and at night retire to 
the hills, where they lodge among the long graſs; their 
fleſh is wholeſome and well tafted, and: their tongue eats 
like marrow; _ ». 

Cranes are more numerous at the Cape than perhaps 
in any other part of the world. They reſemble in ſhape, 
colour, and ſize, thoſe of Europe, feed upon graſs, 
herbs, worms, frogs, and ſerpents. I never ſaw a flock 
of them, ſays our author, but ſome of them were plant- 
ed on the ſkirts of it, as centinels, to give notice of the 
approach of danger. Theſe ſtand upon one leg, and 
every minute ſtretch out their necks, this way and that, 
to ſee if any enemy approaches; and as ſoon as they diſ- 
cover him, they give notice to the reſt, and inſtantly the 
whole flock is on the wing. During tlie night, ſome 
of them are planted on the ſkirts of the flock to watch 
while the reſt ſleep, and ſtanding upon their left legs 
each holding in his right foot a ſtone, that if he ſhould 
be overcome by ſleep, its falling may awake hior. The 
fleſh is unfit to eat. e | | 

The fpoon--bill, called by: the Europeans the ferpent- 
eater, is ſomething large rhan a full grown gooſe, which 
it reſembles in its neck; the eyes are grey; the bill. broad 
long, and ftrait, ending in ſomewhat like a ſpoon, and 
the feathers of the tail are about fix inches in length. 
Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toads, or frogs, &c. and 
are ſo deſtructive to the former, that the people ſeldom 
ſhoot at them, . oa | 

Among the wild fowl at the Cape is a ſort of bird, 
the male of which is called by the * there, the 
knor- cock, and the female the knor-hen. Theſe birds 
are a kind of centinels, and give warning to all other 

birds 


| 


, 
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birds of the approach of danger; for they no ſoonet diſ- 
cover a man, than they make a loud noiſe, ctying crack, 
crack, which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus fle- 
quently diſappoint the ſportſman ; for the other birds 
no ſoaner hear the noiſe, than they ay away quite out 
of ſight. This bird is of the ſize of a common hen, 
the bill is ſhort and black, and the feathers on the crown 
of the head alſo black, the reſt are a motley of red, 
white, and aſh colour; the wings are ſmall, conſidering 
its ſize, which prevent its flying far at once, and the 
legs are yellow. Theſe birds generally keep in heaths, 
and in places remote from the habitations of men, where 
they build their neſts in buſhes ; but never lay above two 
egos in a ſeaſon. The fleſh is of an agreeable taſte. 
There are at the Cape a kind of eagles which will 
feed upon fiſh, afles, and moſt other creatures which 
they find dead ; they alſo kill many animals for food, 
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devouring cows, oxen, and other tame beaſts, and leav- 


ing nothing but the ſkin and bones; the fleſh is, as it 
were, ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles 
enter the body being in the belly, the beaſt ſeems to 
lie dead, and no body would imagine that his bones 
were picked, Ihe Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of 
eagles dung-birds, from their tearing out the entrails of 
beaſts. The ſize of this eagle or dung-bird is larger than 
that of a wild gooſe ; the feathers are partly black, and 
partly a light grey, but moſtly black. The bill is large 
and crooked, with a very ſharp point, and the talons 
are alſo very large and ſharp. It frequently happens, 
that an ox freed from the plough in order to return 
home, lies down to reſt himſelf by the way, and if he 
does, he is in great danger of being devoured by theſe 
eagles. They attack an ox or cow in a body conſiſt- 
ing, of an hundred and upwards; they watch for their 
prey ſo high in the air as to be out of human fight ; but 
their own ſight is ſo extremely piercing, that they ſee 
every thin Conant them, and when they diſcover their 
prey, fall down right upon it. 

There is another kind of eagle, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the duck- eagle, from their being fond of ducks. 
Theſe frequently carry off young ducks in their talons, 
mid tear and devour them in the air, 

A third kind of eagle in the Cape countries is called 
the oſſifrage, or the bone · breaker; theſe feed upon land 
tortoiſes, which they carry to a great height in the air, 
and then let them fall upon ſome rock, in order to break 
the ſhell. : 

The Cape blue bird is of the ſize of a ſtarling, the 
feathers of the neck and thighs are of a ſky blue, and 
the back and wing feathers of a dark blue, approaching 
to a black. The bill is between three and four inches 
long, and pointed, and the under mandible is of a dark red, 
 Fhis bird is ſometimes ſeen in gardens, but it keeps for 
the moſt part upon high hills, The fleſh is delicate food. 

There is a little bird which the Cape-Europeans call 
the long-tongue : it is ſomething larger than the gold- 
finch ; the feathers on the belly are yellow, and the reſt 
ſpeckled : the tongue, which is long and pointed, is as 
hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of a needle, When 
any perſon endeavours to ſeize this bird, it pricks and 
wounds him with his 1 4 which is its defenſive weapon 
againſt its enemies: its feet are like thoſe of the nightin- 
gale, and its claws are pretty long. Its fleſh is wholeſome 
and well taſted. 

The gnat-ſnappers, or honey-eaters, live entirely on 
enats, — bees, and honey: their bill is long, ſtraight, 
very ſtrong and red: the feathers on the upper part of 
the breaſt are of a deep azure, and thoſe on the lower part 
of a pale blue; their wings and tail feathers are black, 
as,are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe birds 
are a ſort of guides to the Hottentots in the ſearch of 
honey, which the bces oy up in the clefts of rocks. 

Among the ſeveral kinds of wood-peckers in [the Cape 
countries, is one called the green peak, which is a beau- 
tiful bird, it being all over green, except a red ſpot on 
its head, and another on its breaft, It ſometimes builds 
its neſt on high and fteep rocks, but generally in buſhes 
in the vallies, It feeds on a ſmall inſect, which it picks 
from the bark of trees 
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weather it diſtin! y 


repeats ina low melancholy tone. 


| Edolio, Edolio; aud this. is all its ſopg, 


In ſhort, the Cape abounds with a prodigious variety 
of fowls, 5 Which are, wild geeſe of ſeveral forts, 
water hens, wild peacocks, ſnipes, ravens of differcut 
colours, pheaſants, ducks, yellow-hammers, larks, green- 
finches, black-birds, finches, wagtails, tit-moules of 
ſeveral ſorts, bats, canary- birds, ſtarlings, pigeons, ſwal - 
lows, thruſhes, quails, daws; and in ſhort, the turkey: 
and poultry are ſo numerous in the Cape countries, that 
they are cheaper than butcher's meat. Iheſe laſt exactly 
reſemble the cocks and hens in Europe, 
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| Of the Serpents, Scorpions, and Inſects at the Cape of Good Hope. 
HERE are many kind, of ſerpents or ſnakes at 


IT the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of which ate vety 
Wr while others are entirely free from poiſon, 

he aſp is of an aſh colour ſpeckled with red and 
yellow, The head and neck are very broad, the eyes 
flat and ſunk in the head, and near each grows a fleſhy 
protuberance about the ſiag of an hazle nut. Their 
ſerpents are of various lengths, fome even, ſevetal yards 


long. i | 
| The tree ſerpent is thus named from her being ſcen meſt- 
[ly in trees. This reptile, which is about two yards long, 
and three quarters of an inch thick, winds herſelf about 
the branches of trees, and thus remains for a Jong time 
without motion, when ſhe is ſo like the branch ſhe co- 
vers, that a man who has not a very good eye, or ſome 
knowledge of her ways, would be miſtaken : all the 
citterence in point of colour is her being à little ſpeck- 
led; and hence perſons have ſometimes been ſurpriſed by 
her. If any one ſtands near the- fide. on which the is 
lodged, ſhe darts her head at their faces, and ſometimes 
wounds them. She has no ſooner done this, than draw- 
ing in her head, ſhe turns about in order to deſcend from 
the tree, by winding herſelf from one part to another, 
but is ſo flow in doing it, that it is eaſy td knock her on 
the head before ſhe gets to the ground. . 

The dipſas, or thirſt ſerpent, is thus named from its 
bite cauſing a burning thirſt, This reptile, which is 
trequently met with in the Cape countries,. is about 
three quarters of a yard in length, has a broad neck, 
and a blackiſh back. It is very nimble in its aſſault, 
and its bite ſoon inflames the blood, and cauſes a moit 
dreadful thirſt, Our author ſays, he knew man at the 
Cape, who on being bitten by the dipſas in the calf of 
the leg, immediately tied his garter very tight above the 
knee, and above the garter tied ſome other thing he had 
at hand, to ſtop the courſe of the poiſon upwards, and 
then made all poſſible hafte to the neareſt houſe, which 
happened to belong to a ſmith, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, Before he got thither his leg was much 
ſweiled, and he was ſeized with a burning thirſt ; he 
impatiently aſked the ſmith for water to drink, and at 
the ſame rime let him know his misfortune, The ſmith 
being acquainted with the nature of the poiſon, and hav- 
ing an antidote againſt it, would not ſuffer him to 
drink any thing ; bur told him he muſt immediately con- 
ſent to have his ſwelled leg laid open, and truſt to him 
for a cure. He ſubmittes. and on opening the leg, 
there iſſued out a great deal of a watery yellow humour, 
The ſmith then prepared a pretty large plaiſter, and 
tied it over the inciſion, adviſing his patient to refrain 
from drink for a quarter of an hour, He did fo, and in 
that time his thirſt was conſiderably abated, and the 
plaiſter had drawn a great deal more of the yellow hu- 
mour, and being cleanſed was put on again, he ſwelling 
was by this time conſiderably abated ; the patient grew 
eaſy, and was ſoon perfectly cured 

'The Cape hair-ſerpent is about a yard long, and 
three quarters of an inch thick; its poiſon is reckoned 
more malignant than that of other ſerpents, its bite 


| cauſing immediate death, unlets an antidote be fnſtantly 
| applied. 1 

The edolio perfectly reſembles the European cuckoc, | 
and is moſtly ſeen in high tees and thickets, In fine | 
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Some aſſert, that there is 4 ſtone in the head of the 
hair-ſerpent, which is a never failing antiddte both againſt 
the poiſon of this, and of efety other "ſerpent, But 
our author, after killing many hair-ferpetits at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to find this ſtone, could never diſcover any 
ſuch thing. The ſerpent ſtones in | the poſſęſſion of the 


nn are all artificial ones y cl f the 
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Indies, where they are prepared by the Btamins, 
who are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their com poſi - 
tion. Our author ſays, he ſaw one of tliem trièc upon 
a child at the Cape, ho had received a poiſonous bite 
in one of the arms, but it could not be diſcovered from 
what creature, When the ſtone was brought, the arm 
was prodigiouſly ſwelled and, inflamed ; the ſtone on its 
being applied to the wound ſtuck to it very cloſely, 
without any bandage or ſupport, drinking in the, poi- 
ſon, till it could receive no more, when dropping off, it 
was laid in milk, that it might purge itlelf of the poi- 
ſon, and it did ſo, the poifon turning the milk yellow. 
Tue ſtone was then applied again to the wound, and when 
it had drank its doſe, was again laid in milk, and this 
was repeated till the ſtone had exhauſted all. the poiſon ; 
after which the arm was foon healed. The artificial 
ferpent ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the middle 
is whitiſh; and the reſt of a ſky blue. 

There is a fort of ſhakes at the Cape called houſe 
ſerpents, from their loving to be in the houſes, Theſe 
are from an inch and a quarter, to an inch and an half 
thick, and about an ell long. They are very fond of 


getting into people's beds, and lying with them all | 


night, They will flip through the hands like cels, and 
when you drive them out of bed, if you uſe them in 
what manner you will, ſo that you don't diſable them, 
they will return, and get into bed again if they can, If 
they are offended; they bite; but their bite is not poi- 
ſonous, nor attended with any ill conſequence. 

In ſhort, there are many other kinds of ſerpents in 
the Cape countries; one ſort is moſtly ſeen upon rocks, 
and another on flat ſandy ground. There is a ſort 
uſually ſeen about the roads, and a ſmall ſnake of a 
black colour that loves to harbour in ſtraw and reeds, 
Numbers of theſe laſt are in the thatch upon the houſes 
in the colonies, where they lay their eggs, and breed 
their young; a full grown ſnake of this laſt fort is no 
longer than a man's middle finger, nor thicker than a 
gooſe quill. N . 5 

Scorpions are ſo numerous at the Cape, where they 
generally harbour among ſtones, that the Cape-Euro- 
peans are very cautious of putting their hands among 
them, for fear of being ſtung by thoſe creatures. The 
Cape ſcorpions are from two and a half to three inches 
long, and of a dark gteen ſpeckled with black. Then 
reſemble the craw- fiſn in every part but the tail, which 
is longer and narrower. Their fting cauſes intolerable 
pain, and frequently endangers life. 5 | 

Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many ſorts, there is one no bigger than a white pea ; 
but of which the Cape-Europeans are very cautious, It 
is of a black colour, and very active. In houſes it fa- 
ſtens on the walls, or ceiling, and in the fields fixes 


its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 


cauſes death, unleſs an antidote be uſed in time. Our 
author mentions a negroe who died of it, and an Eu- 
ropean boy who ſuffered the moſt tormenting pain from 
the bite of this inſet; but his life was fave by apply- 
ing the ſerpent ſtone, This inſe& frequently does da- 
mage to both the great and ſmall cattle, 

here are here alſo a few of the centipedes, which 
are red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce 
half ſo thick: they are downy like Cape caterpillars, 
and provided with two horns; the bite of this inſect 
is as dangerous as that of a ſcorpion, but' the ſerpent 
Kone is an effectual remedy, as is alfo the application 
of roafted onions applied to the wound. 

There are various kinds of caterpillars at the Cape, 
different from thoſe in Europe: theſe quickly arrive at 
maturity, ſoon after which they fix themſelves to a 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wall, where 
they change their form in the manner of the filk-worm 
which we deſcribed in treating of China, and ars covered 
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with a cruſty matter or ſhell fourteen. o: ftſteen days, 
when the ſhell opening, there iſſues from. it a, molt bean- 
tiful butterfly, the wings of which are enamelled with 
gold and various other lively colours. "There are indeed 
as many ſorts. of butterflics as there are of catgrgillacy; 
and every butterfly at the Cape retains much of the cqlauc 
of the catterpillar from which it was change. 
The ſea-fiee is thus named from its leaping after tho 
.manner of a flea, it is nearly of the. ſhape of a ſhrimp, 
and ſometimes continues under water. As it is proyided 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſh: fas, when ir 
"lights on them, it ſtings them fo grievouſly, that they 
fling themſelves in a fury up and down, and then ſwim 
as quick as they can to a ſea-rock, or ſtony- ſhore, in or- 
der aw themſelves of this enemy by rubbing themſelves 
againſt it. | _ 5 
The ſea-louſe reſembles a horſe- fly, but is broader, and 
covered with a, hard ſhell. It has many legs, each of 
which ends in a hook. This inſect keeps generally under 
water, and when it gets upon a fiſh clings faft to it by its 
claws, and gives it great torture by ſucking it; and it is 
faid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome means to rub it off, 
this inſect will ſuck it to death. 


+ MERE 
Of the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Grod Hope. 
A anc the fiſhes at the Cape are the leſſer whale, 
u 


called the grampus, which is frequently ſeen there 3 
t we ſhall find another opportunity of deſcribing the 
whale when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſt of 
| which theſe enormous fiſh are caught. | 
The blower, ſo called from a al it has of blowing 
itſelf up in a globular form, is frequently ſeen about 
the Cape, This fiſh is Without ſcales, and very ſmooth ; 
the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth; 
and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man, 
it being very unwholeſome. = 
The torpedo cramp-fiſh is frequeatly taken at the Cape. 
It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, being blown. 
up as it were into that form, The head does not pro- 
ject from the body; but the mouth and eyes are fixed in 
it much in the ſame manner as you might caxve them on 
a bowl. The eyes are ver ſmall ; and the inſides have a 
| mixture of black and white. The mouth, which is 
ſhaped like a half-moon, is alſo ſmall; but furniſhed 
with teeth. Above the mouth are two little holes, which 
are perhaps its noſtrils, The back is orange-coloured, 
the belly white, the tail thin, and fleſhy like that of a 
turbot. The ſkin upon every part is very ſmooth, and 
entirely without ſcales. When the fiſh 1s. opened the 
brain is plainly ſeen. The gall is large, the liver white, 
and very tender. But after all, this extraordinary fiſh 
does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. Tg 
It is a certain truth, that whoever touches this fiſh, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will 
immediately feel his limbs cramped and benumbed to ſuch 
a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he ex- 
tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- 
tally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convul- 
ſion ſeldom laſts above half an hour: for it laſts a minute 
or two at the height; it then gradually abates, and in 
half an hour is quite gone. The cape fiſhermen are ex- 
tremely afraid of touching the torpedo; and whenever, 
on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, the 
turn the net afide, and are content to looſe half their fiſh, 
nay their whole draught, rather than drag the torpedo 
aſhore, and by that means expoſe any one to the hazard 
of touching it. 55 
The gold-fiſh, which is very different from that of 
China, Is thus called from a circle of gold colour about 
each eye, and a ſtreak of gold from the head along the 
ridge of the back to the tail, The Cape gold-fiſh is a- 
bout a foot and an half long, and is of about a pound 
weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and do 
good execution upon muſcles and other fiſh that are its 
prey. Gold-fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in the 
months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, when they 
| * appear 


CArrRANTA. 
tf the Cape-Europeans. The colour of the meat is a 
mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and 
is not only eſteemed very wholeſome, dut a great cleanſer 
of the blood. METS | 

The Cape filver-fiſh reſembles 2 carp in its fhape and 
taſte, and weiglis about a pound. It is a very white fiſh, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 
ing from the ridge of the back down both ſides, and the 
tail ſeems covered with ſilver. The jaws ate furniſhed 
with ſinall ſharp teeth. Theſe ſilver-fiſn keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
rivers, where they ate caught in great numbers. 

The bennet is a fiſh of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name is unknown. Ir 
is about the length and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from ſix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſh 
covered with large ſcales of a bright purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. The eyes are red, the mouth ſmal] 
and without teeth, and near the gills are two fins of a 

old colour; but the othet fins are of a light yellow. 
he tail is reddiſh, and has much the form of a pair of 
open ſciſſars. The ſcales appear tranſparent, as does 
likewiſe the ſkin; but, when the ſcales are off, the ſkin 
appears of a bright purple. The meat is of a crimfon 
colour, and is Gvided into ſeveral parts by a ſort of 
membranous ſubſtance interwoven with it. It loſes no- 
thing in point of colour by boiling, but a little of its 
luftre. It is a dry food, but agreeable to the palate, and 
eaſy of digeſtion. 
n the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. This 
is of a blackiſh colour on the back and ſides, with the 
head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, and 
ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this laſt ſort is about ſeven 
or eight inches long, and weighs about a pound, Both 


ſorts feed upon ſea-graſs, and upon dung and offals when | 


they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they come in 
ſhoals to the ſhore. Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots ufually take them with the line; and, 
when they are at this ſport, either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the braſſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits. They 
are very wholeſome and well taſted, and three or four of 
them are bought at the Cape for about two-pence. 

The fea near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 
by the Cape-Europeans the ſtone-braſſlem. Theſe come 
in ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 
fond of feeding on the graſs which hangs in the ftream, 
and go out again with the tide. This fiſh is ſhaped like 
a carp, but is a much finer fiſh, and not near fo boney. 
On being boiled or fried, it ſplits into many flakes like the 
cod. Theſe fiſh are from a foot and an half to three feet 
long, and weigh from two to eight pounds, They are 
of different colours, but the backs of all of them are 
brown; ſome have ſeveral brown ſtreaks falling on both 
ſides from the back to the belly. Theſe add not a little 
beauty to the ſcales, which are large and white; and 
ſome have the belly of an — 

The red ſtone-braſſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſſons; the ſkin and ſcales are red, ſpeckled 
with blue, and in the middle of the fiſh with gold colour. 
The belly is of a pale green; the eyes are large and red, 
with a filver circle about each. he mouth is ſmall, 
and as it were under the gullet, and is furniſhed with 
little ſharp teeth, This fiſh is of a delicate tafte, and is 
very wholeſome nouriſhing food. There is another fort of 
ted ſtone-braſſems, or | Kere Everſſons, which differs 
from the above in their being larger, in their having 
ſhorter mouths, and in having the out- parts of the gullet 
of a deep red, Both ſorts keep entirely in the ſea, and 
are ſeldom found in great depths of water. i 
Franciſci has given the reaſon of theſe fiſh being called 
at the Cape by the name of Jacob Everſſon; and as his 
account appears at the ſame time diverting, and is ac- 


knowledged to be ſtrictly agreeable to truth, we ſhall. 


tranſcribe it. There was many years ago, ſays he, a 
„ maſter of a ſhip at the Cape, whoſe name was Jacob 
« Fyerflon; he had a very red face, and was ſo decp 


1 pitted with the ſmal] pox, that his beard, which was the nautilus, called at the Cape the pcail-ſhuail, 
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in. ſhoals, and great numbers of them are taken 
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© black, could never be ſhated fo cloſe, but that fue tal 
hairs would remain in the pock-ſtets : ſo that his face, 
hen it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed tu 
** haye the ſpecks. of the fed ftone-braffem: This Jace 
being once a-fiſhing with his crew for red ſtone brai- 
** ſems, at Maurice iſland beyond the Cape, and the cr&w 
dining that day very jovially upon this ſort of fiſhy 
done of them took it into his head, in a fit of mirth, to 
call it the Jacob Everſſon. The crew were ſtruck with 
Athe brightneſs of the alluſion, and received it with the 
** higheſt agitations of mirth, and with thunders of ap- 
*« plauſe: and when they got back to the Cape, they 
immediately publiſhed this new name for the red-ſtenc | 
„ brafſlem, I'he ſettlers (among whom Jacob was very 
well known) were as much ſtruck as the crew with the 
* juſtneſs of the name, and very met1ilh agreed to 
„call a red-ſtone-braſſem a Jacob Everſſon ever after. 
* Every one that knew. Jacob, being raviſhed with the 
** mirth in the alluſion, this new name for the red-Fone- 
*© braſſem, together with the reaſon of its aſſignment, 
* ſoon after reached ſeveral ſettlements in the Indies ; 


and was fo well received there, that red-ttone-braflems 


„(of which the Indian ſeas furniſh plenty) have gone 
there by the name of Jacob Everſſons ever ſince.“ 

There are alſo in the Cape ſea-porpoifes, ſharks, pilot. 
fiſn, dolphins, and flying-fiſh, Which we have read; 
deſcribed in treating of the fiſh on the coaft of Indoft asl. 
There are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtle, of which we 
ſhall defer the defcription till we come to the coaft of 
Ameriea, Befides theſe there are many of the fiſh coni- 
mon in Europe, as pike, which are here only found in 
ſalt-water, and arc of a dark yellow, but in every other 
reſpect reſemble thoſe of Europe; herrings, thornback;, 
ſoles, barbels, carp; eels, and gudgeons. 

Among the ſhell-fiſn at the Cape are lobſters, craw- 
fiſh, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which 
differ but little from thoſe of Europe; but there arg 
others unknown amongſt us; 

At the Cape are two forts of water-ſnails, called by 
the Eurapeans there the porcupine- ſnail and the ſea por- 
cupine-ſnali; The fhell of the former is twiſted like that 
of a garden-ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully co- 
loured. The ſhell of the ſea porcupine-ſnail has alſo 
many beautiful colours, and- is armed on almoſt ever 
part with long prickles, which ſtand out much atter the 
ſame manner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The 
ſhells of both ſorts retain their colours as long as the 
fiſh within- them live; but when it dies, the colours on 
the ſhell fade away. 


At the Cape are fſhell-fiſh called by the Europeans 


there ſea-ſuns and ſca-ſtars: both forts breed in the ſea, 


and are driven aſhore by the tide. The ſnells of Both 
are mult- angular, and approach to a globular figure; but 
the fea-ſun is ſmaller than the fea-ſtar, and the ſhell more 
nearly reſembles a globe, The ſhells of both ere 1 
covered with a thick ſcaly ſkin, ſomething like that of a 


ſerpent, and have ſmall prickles upon them lhuving 


out every way, like beams of light, whence they re- 
ceive their names; but the pric!.les on the ſea- ſuns are 
longer than thoſe on the fea-ſtars. In hot weather the 
fiſh in theſe ſhells are dried up on their remaining a few 
days out of the water, and the fhells are left ſo bare, 
that there is no mark of their having been inhabited by any 
creature, | 
At the Cape is a ſhell-fiſh which the Cape-Europeans 
call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, 
beautifully fpotted with red and black; but on the back 
of it, near the head, is a fort of. horn, or prickle of a 
poiſonous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in which caſe it cauſes a dreadful pain and 
inflammation, and if ſpeedy care be not taken the hand 
periſhes. | 3 i 
The thell-fiſh, called at the Cape the muſſel- crab, 
reſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theie, be- 
ſides the coat- hell, have another, which ſerves them as 
an habitation, and they go in and out with great caſe, 
though they never go fo far out as to ſeparate themſelves 


D « 


quite from the ſhell}. | 
There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells; but we ſhall only t.ke notice of 
It is 
ig 
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no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve theſe fiſh in calm weather on | 
the ſurface of the water, when their ſhells ſerve them as 
boats. They erect their heads conſiderably above theſe 
natural veſſels, and, ſpreading out a kind of fail with 
which nature has furniſhed them, move along in a man- 
ner very diverting to the Spectators. If, when they fail, 
they find they are in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe 
into their ſhells, and ſink out of ſight. Many of theſe 
ſhells will hold near a quart, and are uſed at the Cape as 
drinking-cups. The * put to them a foot 
of ſilver, ivory, or wood; and ſome are very curiouſly 
embelliſhed with ornaments engraved on the outſide. 


| ( 
SECT. VIII. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Character of the Hottentats; 


particularly exhibited in the Life of an Hottentot, who had 
been employgd by the Europeans, 


HE Hottentots are neither ſo ſmall of ſtature, nor 
ſo deformed and wrinkled, as ſome authors have 
repreſented them ; for moſt of the men are from five to 


ſix feet high; but the women are a great deal leſs, Both | 


ſexes are very erect and well made, and are in the medium 
between fat and lean. There is not a crooked limb or 
any other deformity to be ſeen among them, which is the 
more remarkable, as they take much leſs care of their 
children than the European women. As their heads are 
generally large, their eyes are ſo in proportion; and their 
aſpect is ſo far from being wild and terrible as ſome have 
repreſented it, that it is ſweet and compoſed, and even 
expreſſing the utmoſt benevolence and good-nature. 
The worſt features they have is their large flat noſes, and 
thick lips, eſpecially the uppermoſt ; but the flatneſs of 
the noſe is not natural, but cauſed by Art, Their teeth 
are as white as ivory, and their cheeks have ſomething 
of the cherry ; but from their continual daubings, it 1s 
not eaſily dilcerned. The men have large broad feet, 
but thoſe of the women are ſmall; and neither ſex cut 
the nails either of their fingers or toes. But what is very 
extraordinary, and muſt appear incredible to thoſe who 
have not given attention to the variations obſervable in 
the human ſpecies, is, that all the Hottentot women are 
diſtinguiſhed by having a broad callous kind of flap grow- 
ing to their belies, which ſeems by nature intended to 
hide what civilized nations are taught moſt carefully to 
* conceal ; and ſome of them have it ſo large, that it can 
hardly be covered with the ſheep-ſkin they wear before 
them, it being often ſeen below it. This no Hottentot 
conſiders as a deformity, and foa a little tobacco they will 
ſuffer any one to * examine it. Indeed Theve- 
not, in his Travels, ſays, the Negro, Egyptian, and the 
women of ſome other nations, are ſubject to the like ex- 
creſcence, but ſtop the growth of it very early by ſear- 
ing: this may poſſibly be done from their conſidering it as 
a deformity. | 

What chiefly renders the Hottentots a very naſty peo- 
ple, is a cuſtom obſerved by them from their infancy of 
ſmearing their bodies and apparel with mutton fat, mar- 
row, or butter, mixed with the foot that 
their boiling-pots, in order to make them look black, 
they being naturally of a nut or olive colour. This cuſ- 
tom is repeated as often as the greaſe is dried up by the 
ſun or duſt, if they are able to procure butter or fat. 
The indigent part of the people are uſually obliged to 
make uſe of that which is rank ; but the more wealth 
always beſmear themſelves with the freſheſt and choicel 
that can be had, Every | pg the body, from the crown 
of the head to the ſole of the foot, is covered with this 
filthy paint, and their ſkins are thoroughly daubed with 
it. The richer they are, the more fat and butter they 
uſe ; for this is the grand mark of diſtinction between the 
rich and poor: but they have the extremeſt averſion to 
the ſat of fiſh. 

It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that this rub- 
bing and greaſing has a natural tendency to promote the 
ſuppleneſs and activity of the body; and thence the Hot- 
tentots, though a lazy race, are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt of 
foot of any people upon earth; for they not only dart 


thers round | 
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away from the ſwifteſt European, but ſume of them wil! 
out-run the fleeteſt horſe. Beſides, by their living alnio(! 
naked, where the ſun's heat is very great, and by their 
thus cloſing their pores with greale, they prevent that 
exceſſive perſpiration which would otherwiſe exhauſt their 
ſpirits and enervate their bodies. Indecd the ſame euſtom 
is practiſed in a leſs degree by moſt ſavage nations. | 

What renders them ſtill more diſagreeable, is, their ſuf. 
fering their woolly hair to be matted together with tat 
and dirt ; their 2 ſmell ariſing from theſe unc lean- 
ly cuſtoms, and their abominable louſineſs. 

With reſpect to their dreſs, the men, during the hot 
ſeaſon, have no other covering for their heads than this 


| compoſition of fat, ſoot, and dirt; for they ſay the fat 


keeps their heads cool under the moſt raging ſun ; but inthe 
cold ſeaſon, and in wet weather, they wear caps made of 
cat or lamb-ſkins, tied on with two ſtrings 3 however, the 
face and forepartof the neck are always uncovered. Aboyt 
the Hottentot's neck hangs a little greaſy bag, in which 
he carries his pipe and tobacco, with alittle picce of wood 
of a finger's length, burnt at both ends, as an amulet 
againſt witcheraft. 

The mantles they hang over their ſhoulders, which 
they call croſſas, are worn open or cloſe, according to the 
ſealon. Thoſe of the moſt wealthy are of the ſkins of 


| Heer or wild cats, and thoſe of the common people of 


cep-fkins. Thete they wear all the year round; in 
winter . the hairy ſide inward, and in ſummer turn- 
ing it outward. They lie upon them in the night, and 
when they die are tied up in them when put into their 
graves. As they generally wear theſe croſſas, or mantles, 
open, you ſee all the fore part of their bodies naked to 
the bottom of the belly, where they are covered with a 
ſquare piece of the ſkin of a wild beaſt, generally of a 
wild cat, tied round the waiſt, with the Big fide out» 
ward. When they drive their herds to paſture, they put 
on a kind of leather ſtockings, to ſecure their legs from 
being ſcratched by the thorns and briars ; and when they 
are to paſs over rocks and ſands, they wear a kind of 
ſandals, cut out of the raw hide of an A an 0: 
each conſiſting of one piece, fitted to the ſole of the foot, 
and turning up about half an inch quite round it, the 
hairy fide outward, and faſtened on with ſtrings paſſin 
through holes made in the turnings up of the toes — 
the heels. | 

Beſides theſe more eſſential parts. of their dreſs, the 
men generally wear three rings of i upon the left 
arm. Theſe a form from the elephants teeth they find 
in the woods, which they cut into rings, and finiſh with 
ſuch art and exactneſs, as would ſurprize the ableſt turner 
in Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve as guards 
when they fight an enemy ; but when they travel, they 
faſten to theſe rings a bag, in which they carry their pro- 
viſions, which they fix ſo cleverly that it is hardly any 
incumbrance. ; 

The women in general wear caps all the year round, 
night and day, made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, pointing 
up ſpirally from the crown of the head. They generally 
wear two croſſas round their ſhoulders, which, like thoſe 
of the men, cover their backs, and ſometimes reach down 
to their hams. Between theſe croſſas they faſten a ſuck- 
ing child, if they bave one, with the head juſt peeping 
over their ſhoulders. The under croſla ſerves to prevent 
their bodies being hurt by the children at their backs. 
They cover their paſteriors with another croſſa, which 
generally reaches to the calf of the leg; and have ano- 
ther before, which is always of ſheep-ſkin ſtripped of the 
wool or hair. | ] 


About their neck is tied a ſtring, to which is faſtencd a 


leather bag, which they conſtantly wear from morning 


till night, both at home and abroad ; it contains ſome 
kind of food, a pipe, tobacco, &c. The picls, from 
their infancy to twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes, tied 
in rings round their legs from theic kuecs down to their 
ancles, Theſe bulruth rings are then laid aſide, and 
their place is ſupplied with rings of the thicknels of a lit- 
tle finger made with ſlips of ſheep or calſ- ſæins, from which 
the hair is ſinged; for the Hottentot ſheep have nothin 

like wool. Some of the women have above an hundre 

of theſe rings upon each leg, ſo curiouſly joined, and ſo 


nicely 
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nicely fitted to the leg, and to each other, that they ſeem 
like curious pieces of turnery. They are ſmooth and as 
hard as wood, and when they dance, make a clattering 
noiſe. Theſe rings are kept from flipping over their heels 
by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their ankles : and 
as the women are obliged every day to walk thro buſhes 
and brambles to gather roots and other things for food, 
theſe preſerve their legs from being torn by the thorns 
and briars. They alſo ſerve as one great diſtinction of their 
ſex, and are con ſidered as very ornamental; for the more 
rings they wear, the finer they are reckoned ; but this 
is not all, they are proviſions againſt an hour of hunger 
and great ſcarcity ; for when that arrives, they pull them 
off, bruiſe them between two ſtones, and then eat them. 

But the principal part of the finery of both ſexes con- 
ſiſts in the braſs buttons, and plates of the ſame metal, 
which they buy of the Dutch, and then poliſh to an ama- 
zing luſtre ; theſe dangle in the men's hair. They are 
2lſo extremely fond of fixing in their hair bits of look- 
ing-glaſs, which they alſo conſider as very ſplendid or- 
naments ; nor are diamonds more admired by the Euro- 
peans than theſe trinkets by the Hottentots. T hey like- 

wiſe wear ſmall ear-rings of braſs wire, which they al- 
ways poliſh very neatly ; and thoſe of the higheſt rank, 
or the greateſt wealth, hang in theſe ear-rings bits of 
mother of pearl, to which they have the art of giving a 
curious ſhape and poliſh. Of theſe ornaments they are 
extremely proud, as they imagine they procure them the 
admiration of every beholder. 

To their commerce with the Dutch they likewiſe owe 
ſeveral other ornaments, as braſs and glaſs beads, of 
which they are extravagantly fond, There is hardly an 
Hottentot of either ſex, who is nut adorned with ſome 
of them: but the preference is univerſally given to braſs 
beads, on account of their not being fo Lv broken as 
thole of glaſs. They wear them in bracelets, necklaces, 
and girdles; of which every one has more or leſs ac- 
cording to his or her ability, For the neck and arms 
they chooſe the ſinalleſt beads they can meet with: the 
large ones they wear about their waiſt, Some wear half 
a dozen necklaces together, and others more, ſo large 
that they fall very gracefully to their navels. They allo 
cover their arms with bracelets, from their elbows to the 
wriſts, and wear half a dozen or more ftrings of large 
beads of various colours about their waiſts. For theſe 
ornaments they freely exchange their cattle; and if they 
ſerve the Europeans, thev always ſtipulate for ſome ear- 
rings, it they are not already provided; and whenever 
one of them works for an European, though it be but 
for a week, or even a day, he ſeldom fails in the agree- 
ment to article for beads. 

[t is alſo an invariable cuſtom among the men, who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery, to wear 
the bladde:s of the wild beaſts they have lain, blown up 
and faſtened to the hair, where they hang as honourable 
trophies of their valour. | 

But with this finery the men do not think themſelves 
completely dreſſed, unleſs their hair be laviſhly powdered 
with a pulverized herb called buchu ; and this being done 
they are beaus and grandees, and appear in their utmoſt 
magnificence, As the hair of the women is conſtantly 
hid under their caps, they lay this powder as thick as they 
can upon their forcheads, where being rubbed into the 
greaſe, it ſticks very firmly. The women alſo paint their 
faces with a red earth, with which they make a ſpot over 
each eye, one upon the noſe, one upon each cheek, and 
one upon the chin. Theſe red ſpots they conſider as 
ſtriking beauties, and therefore this is their conſtant 
practice, when they are called to a mirthful aſſembly, or 
intend to make a conqueſt ; but whatever attractions the 
men among the Hottentots may perceive in a woman thus 
painted, to an European they appear perfectly frightful. 

The men have ulually in their hand, eſpecially when 
they go abroad, a ſmall ſtick about a foot long, at one 
end of which is faſtened the tail of a wild cat, fox, or 

other wild beaſt that has a buſhy tail; and this they uſe 
as an handkerchicf to rub the ſweat off their faces, to 
wipe their noſes, and to clear away the duſt and dirt that 
gather about their eyes. When this tail is covered with 
ſweat and filth, they plunge and toſs it about in water 
till all is waſhed off, | 
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Te Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome au- 


thors as being ſcarce above the level of the brutes, and as 
having neither underſtanding, nor any ſenſe of order or 
decency, and as ſcarce poſſeſſing the leaft glimpſe of rea- 
ſon and humanity : but this is far from being true. I 
ee have known many of them,” ſays the learned and judi- 
cious Mr. Kolben, ** who underitood Dutch, French, 
e and Portugueſe to a degree of perfection; and one I 
* knew who learnt Engliſh and Portugueſe in a very ſhort 
„ time, and having conquered the habits of pronuncia- 
e tion contracted from his native language, was ſaid, by 
% good judges, to un ſerſtand and ſpeak them with ſur- 
« priſing readineſs and propriety.” 

They are eſteemed at the Cape the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants in the world, and the Europeans there are fo plea- 
led with them in that capacity, that they are loth to part 
with them. Though they are exttemely fond of cutlery- 
ware, wine, brandy, and tobacco, and will at any time 
part with the moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 
them; yet they will neither diminiſh them themſelves, 
nor ſufter any one elſe to diminiſh the leaſt drop or part 
of thoſe commodities, when they are committed to their 
cruſt ; and the care and fidelity with which they acquit 
themſelves on theſe occaſions is really ſurpriſing. They 
are even employed by the Dutch in affairs that require 
judgment and capacity. 

Nothing can give us a juſter idea of a people, than 
ſeeing how they act on trying occaſions; ſince this 
more perfectly ſhews their capacities, tempers, and dif- 
poſitions, than the moſt elaborate diſquiſitions and ex- 
planations; with this view we give the reader the fol- 


lowing little hiſtory. | | 

An Hottentot named Claas was a man of ſuch inte- 
:rity and diſcernment, that he was often, ſays Mr, Kol. 
ben, entruſted by Mr. Vander Stel, the late governor 
of the Cape, with large quantitiesof wine, brandy, rice, 
and other commodities, and directed to exchange them 
for cattle among the Hottentot nations at a great diſtance 
from the Cape, attended by a guard of two armed men 
belonging to the governor, heſe commiffions he exe. 
cuted with addreſs and reputation, and generally return- 
ed the governor more and finer cattle than the commo- 
dities he carried out could be judged to be worth. To 
the ſe qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and 
nature; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance in which 
he was bred, and in which, with reſpect to religion, he 
always lived, was a man of excellent morals, and had, 
perhaps, as much charity and benevolence as the beſt of 
us all, Many an European in diſtreſs has been relieved 
by this generous good-natured creature, who, by means 
of an handſome ſtock of cattle, in which the wealth of 
the Hottentots conſiſts, was well able to ſupply their 
wants. 

This Claas was deſcended of a family rich in cattle, 
and the herd he had received from his father was by his 


| care and prudent management, conſiderably increaſed. 


He uſually refided at a diſtance from the Cape, where he 
lived very happily with his wife, whom the Hottentots 
eſteemed a great beauty. She loved him tenderly ; but 
her love awaked the envy of the king or captain'of his 
nation, who reſolving to poſſeſs her, and being unable to 
ſhake her conſtancy, took her away by force. Claas be- 
ing unable to obtain any relief againſt ſo powerful a ra- 
viſher, (the Dutch never intermeddling in the private 
quarrels of the natives) bore his misfortunes like a wiſe 
man, ſuppreſſed his grief, and troubled none with his 


ment, and equally regardleſs of threats and flatteries, deaf- 
ened the tyrant with her continual reproaches. He ſhut 
her up, and after trying every art to quench her affection 
for her huſband, reſolved on his deſtruction, 

Claas had cheriſhed the Dutch, and in a very extra- 
ordinary manner contributed to their eſtabliſhment at 
the Cape : but his zeal for their ſervice, which had even 
reached the city of Amſterdam, had procured him man 
enemies among his countrymen : but he had enemies til 
more dangerous; theſe were the governor's people, who 
had before been entruſted to traffic with the Hottentot 
nations, and had embezzled the goods delivered them 
to trade with. None of them returning with cattle that 


bore any proportion in number or value to his, the 
4 * governor 
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complaints: but his wife gave full ſcope to ber reſent- 


| 
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governor had ſet them aſide, and committed the whole buſi- 
nels to Claas, who had now managed it for a conſiderable 


time with the higheſt reputation. Theſe hating the man 


whole integrity was a bar to their fortunes, had conſpired 


.* . . D 4 * | 
his deſtruction ; and knowing how much their views Coln- 


cided with the wiſhcs of the Hottentot chief, who had a]- 
ready injured him in a tender part, they made him of the 
conſpiracy. It was reſolved, that the raviſher ſhould give 
information that Claas was endeavouring to raile an in- 
ſurrection againſt the Dutch, in order to drive them 
out of the country; and, as his father, who was lately 
dead, had left him ſuch a number of cattle, that he was 
eſteemed one of the richeſt Hottentots in the country, it 
was farther reſolved, that the raviſher ſhould accuſe 
Claas to the governor of embezzling his excellency's 
commodities, and defrauding him of a great number of 
cattle, by which means he acquired ſucn wealth, 
Information was accordingly given, and the governor, 
who had a thouſand times declared his ſatisfaction at this 
worthy man's fidelity and affection for him and the ſet- 
tlement, either not ſuſpecting the trick, or longing for 
the great herds of cattle that would fall to him on his 
conviction, ordered the enſign of the garriſon, who was 
the arch-conſpirator, to march with a party of ſoldiers. 
in order to ſeize and bring Claas before tim. The honett 
creature was then at the village where he uſually refided, 
and the enſign and his party arriving there early in the 
morning, before any of the inhabitants were itucing, 
cauſed a volley of ſhot to be fired into the cottages.— 
Claas fallied out upon the alarm, and knowing the al- 
ſailants, addielled himſelf in Dutch to the enſign, de- 
manding the reaſon ot ſuch an inſult on the village. 
The enſign replied, they were come to ſeize and carry 
him before the governor, to anſwer to a charge of con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Dutch; and calling upon him to ſur- 
render, Claas returned, “ I, Sir, conſpire againſt the 
&« Dutch ! I, who have given ſo many proofs of my zeal 
& and affection for them! I, who have ſerved them ſo 
& Jong and ſo faithfully !” The enſign replied, it was 
not his buſineſs to expoſtulate with him; and, if he did 
not inflantly ſurrender, he would fire upon him. Is it 
<« true then, returned Claas, that there is ſuch a charge 
c againſt me ?—But what then have theſe done, Sir ? 
<« (pointing to the men, women, and children of the vil- 
e lage, who were now aſſembled in a great fright) what 
have theſe done, that their innocent lives ſhould be ex- 
poſed to your fire? Are they too charged with a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Dutch ? If I am only concerned, 
Sir, it was ſurely great raſhneſs to attack them. Be- 
ſides, was I upon my defence? Or am in a poſt of 
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did I refuſe? There is hardly a man that I would 
have ſooner choſen than yourſelf for a judge of my 
© for their feivice. I have given ſo many proofs of both, 
and ſo many of theſe have paſſed through your own 
handle, that I can neither ſee how you, nor any 
one Ce, can entertain a doubt about them.“ 

The enttgn commanding him filence, ſummoned him 
again to ſurrender, upon pain of iinmediate death. Claas 
then came forward, adding that as he was innocent he 
teared no trial, and they might carry him where they 
pleaſed : upon which they bound him with ropes, the 
greitelt ignominy, next to a ſhameful death, tnat can 
befal a Hottentot, and then led him away. 
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This werthy injured man being brought before the 


oovernor, denied every thing laid to his charge with ſe— 
renity of temper ; he refuted the allegations of the pre- 
tealed witnefles with the utmoſt ſtrength of reaſon, and 
rehcarſcy many recent inftances of his fidelity and affec- 
tin to the governor and the ſettlement; while his accu- 
iers eong only produce the ſuggeſtions of malice, with- 


defence? Did you, before your fire, ſend me notice of 
your arrival? Did you ſummon me to ſurrender, and 


fkdelity to the Dutch, and of the warmth of my heart 
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Carenanys. 


| and this unjuſt ſentence was immediately put in extccu. 
tion. 

The infamous enſign was now appointed to fuceceg 
Claas in trading for the company with the Hottentot na. 
tions for cattle; but, by his pertidious management, the 
abilities and integrity of Claas daily became more illul. 
trious. Being ſoon ſuſpected of breach of truſt, he waz 
put under ſuch reſtrictions as took away all the honour 
of his employment ; and at length by his folly, arropance 
and knavery, the Hottentots raited their markets, and the 
price of cattle was fo enhanced to the company, that the 
directors put a ſtop to all commerce with the Hottentots 
and ord. red that all ſupplies of provilions for the uſe & 
the company, ſhould be purchaſed of their own burghers 
at the Cape. 

We have already mentioned the humanity of Claas: 
among others who had tafted of his hoſpitality, and felt 
and blefled his bountiful hand in the time of their mis. 
fortunes, was captain Theunis (ierbrantz Vander Schel- 
ling, who having loſt his ſhip in the bay of Algoa, on 
the eaſtern coaſt, was forced to go by land to the Cape, 
through ſeveral Hottentot nations, and to ſubſiſt on the 
Charity of the people. In this diſtreis he was met b 
Claas, who entertained and relieved him in fo bountiful 
4 manner, that to the honour ol the captain for his pra- 
titude, as well as of the Hottentot ſor his hoſpitality, ke 
delighted to tell the ſtory; and upon the repair of his 
boten fortune, which was not effected till after the death 
ot Claas, would be ever expreſſing his ſorrow, that the 
generous creature was dead to whom he owen a thouland 
returns of kindneſs, This gentleman was indeed at tlie 
Cape at the time of Claas's troubles ; but was then un- 
able to aſſiſt him. However, he ſaw how matters were 
carried againſt him, and upon his arrival in Holland made 
luch repreſentations to the directors in his favour, that 
by the firſt opportunity they diſpatched orders to the Cape 
for the recalling of Claas, and reſtoring all his effects. 
He was accordingly recalled ; but as for his cattle, the 
wolves by whom they had been ſcized, could be brought 
to reſtore only a very ſmall part, He, however, repaired 
very contentedly with the trifles that were allowed him 
to his old ſeat ; but was ſoon murdered by the Hottentot 
chief, who found the poſſeſſion of his wife extremely 
precarious while her huſband was living ; and the Dutch 

never intermeddling between the Hottentots in air: 
wherein they themſelves are not concerned, the It:.,g4" 
was never called to an account. TED | 

To return to the character of the Hottentots in gene- 
ral: Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of them, they 
ſcem to place all human happineſs in floth and inco- 
lence, — They can think to purpoſe if they pleaſe ; but 
they hate the trouble of thought, and look upon every 
degree of reaſoning as a diſagreeahle apitation of mind: 
they therefore never exert their mental powers but in 
| caſes of neceflity ; that is, when it is neceſſary to remone 
ſome preſſing want of their own or of their friends. 1! 
the Hottentot be not rouſed by any preicnt apy <lic- er 
neceſſity, he is as deaf to thought and aCticn as a log; 
but when thus urged, he is all activity, Vet when theie 
are gratiſied, and his obligation to ſerve is at an end, 
he retires to enjoy again his beloved idleneſs. 
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Of their Foad, their Manner «f dreſſing it, and their Regu- 
lations in relation to Things forbidden. The fendacſi fo: 
Tobacco, Dacha, the Lanna Root, Wine, Brandy, du 

Arrac. 


OME authors pretend, that all the Hottentots de: 
vour the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed of their fich 
and excrements, halt broiled ; and that whether ſound or 


gut tac i2ait air of proof, The people ſoon ſaw that all 
Was a hair conſpiracy to ruin him; but obſerving by the 
goy:rnor's bebaviour that he would nat ſee it, they did 
not think it fafe to attempt publickly to detect the con- 
ſpirators. In hort, Claas was, upon the bare ſuggeſtions 
of Ni encmiv?, convicted before the governor of every 
charge brought agaiſt him: he was inſtantly baniſhed 


for liſe to Keb 


cu iſland ; his effects were confiſcated ; indeed, been repreſented as the moſt filthy people W. 
| relps 


rotten, they conſider them as the pgreate!t delicacics in 
the world: but this is not true. When they have entra'cs 
to eat, they turn and ſtrip them of thei; filth, and v1 
them in clean water. They then boil them in the blood 
of the beaſt, if they have any, if not, they broil them on 
the coals. This, however, is done in ſo naſty a mannct 


as to make an European loath their victuals. bl have, 
ch 
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reſpect to their food in the world; but this is not true, 
they being exceeded in naſtineſs by the Karaptichadales, 
and even the inhabitants of St. Kilda, who are fond of 
putrid fiſh and rotten eggs. However, uncleanly as 
their manner of dreſſing their proviſions is, thoſe who 
keep to the diet of their country have few diſeaſes, are ſel- 
dom fick. and live to an extreme old age. But thoſe who 
drink wine, brandy, or other ſtrong 33 ſuffer diſ- 
eaſes before unknown to them, and ſhorten their days: 
even the meat dreſſed and ſeaſoned after the European 
manner is very pernicious, with reſpect to them. 

The proviſions of the Hottentots conſiſt not only of the 
fleſh and entrails of cattle, and of certain wild beaſts, 
but of fruit and roots. Except upon ſolemn occaſions, 
they ſeldom kill any cattle for their own eating; but rea- 
dily feed upon thoſe that cie naturally, T he women 
furniſh them with fruit, roots, and milk ; and when 
they are not contented with theſe, the men goa hunting, 
or, if they live near the (ea, a fiſhing, They boil the 
fleſh of their cattle in the ſame manner as the Europe- 
ans; but their roaſting is very different, and is perform- 
ed in the follcwing manner: alarge flat ſtone being fixed 
on the ground in the manner of a hearth, a briſk fre is 
made upon it, which burns till the ſtone is thoroughly 
h-ated ; the fire is then removed, the ſtone cleancd 
from the aſhes, and the meat placed upon it. It is then 
ce ted with a flat ſtone, as large as that upon which the 
meat lies. They then make a fire both round the meat 
aud upon the ſtone which covers it, and thus it remains 
till it is roaſted, or rather baked, x 

T hey love to eat their meat very raw, and do it in 
ſuch a hurry, tearing it in pieces with their fingers, in 
2 manner that makes them look extremely wild and ra- 
venous. They uſe the lappets of their croſſas as plates, 
an their ſpoons are mother of pearl and other ſea-ſhells, 
but they put no handl-s to them. 

They eat _ ſorts of roots and fruit, in the choice 
of which they follow the hedge-hog and the bavian, 2 
kind of ape, and will taſte of no ſort which thoſe creatures 
do not feed upon; for in the country are many fruits that 
appear very agreeable to the eye, and many roots 
which promiſe well for food, that are of a poiſonous 
nature, | | ; 

They never paſs their milk through any kind of ſtrain- 
er, but driuk it ſettled or unſettled from the veſſel in 
which it was received from the cow. In this they boil 
the roots they eat, making of the whole a kind of pap, 

Their manner of making butter is extremely filthy; 
inſtead of a churn they uſe the ſkin of a wild beaſt, made 
up into a ſort of ſack, with the hairy fide inwards. Into 
this ſack they pour as much milk as will about half fill 
it, then tying up the ſack, two perſons of either ſex take 
hold, one at each end, and toſs the milk briſkly to and 
fro, till it becomes butter. They then put it in pots, 
either for anointing their bodies, or for ſale to the Euro- 
peans ; for none of the Hottentots, except thoſe in the 
ſervice of the Europeans, ever eat any butter. This but- 
ter is extremely foul with the hair and other filth that 
ſticks to it, as well as with the greaſe and dirt that con- 
tinually ſticks to the hands of the Hottentots; but 
though the fight of it is enough to make any one ſick, 
yet there aie Europeans at the Cape who buy it in large 
quantities; and having the art of purging it of its filth, 
make it look like the butter of Europe. The greateſt 
part of what they have ſo cleanſed they fell to great ad- 
vantage to maſicrs of ſhips and others, as butter of their 
own making, and the reſt they eat themſelves, Theſe 
Europeans, excecCing even the Hottentots in naſtineſs, 
give the dregs and refuſe of this filthy butter to their ſer- 
vants and flaves to eat: though the Dutch governor at 
the Cape publiſhes, from time to time, an expreſs order 
to the contrary, for fear the health of the people ſhould 
be in;ured by min-ling ſuch toul unwholſome butter in 
the ordinary diet of the ſervants. The butter-milk, foul 
and hairy as it comes trom the ſack, the Hottentots give 
to their calves and lambs ; and though they never ſtrain 
it, they ſometimes drink it themſelves, 

The Huttentots have no ſet time to their meals, but 
eat as humour or app-tite invite, w thout any regard 
to the hour of the day or night, In fair and calm wea- 
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the great age to which the Hottentots uſually live. 
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ther they eat in the open air, but when it is windy or 
rainy they eat within doors, 


It is remarkable that they have traditionary laws for- 


| bidding the eating of certain meats, which they accord- 


ingly abſtain from with great care. Swine's fleſh, and fiſh 
that have no ſcales, are forbidden to both ſexes. The eat- 
ing of hares and rabbits is forbidden to the men, but not 
to the women. The blood of beaſts, and the fleſh of the 
mole, are forbidden to the women, but not to the men. 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctions, both the men and 
the women are ſo very filthy as to eat lice; and if they 
are aſked how they can eat ſuch deteſtable vermin, they 
cry they do it in revenge: ** "They ſuck our blood, ſay 
they, and do not ſpare us; why then ſhould not we be 
seven with them: why ſhould we not make repriſals ?” 
It has been already intimated, that when pinched with 
hunger, they will devour the rings ot leather which the 
women wear upon their legs. They will alſo, upon the 
ſame occaſion, eat the old calt-off pieces of the hide of an 
ox or ſtag that have been worn for ſhoes, which they only 
dreſs by ſinging off the hair; then having ſoaked them a 
little in water, they broil them upon the * tiil they be- 
gin to wrinkle and curl up, and then they devour them. 
The Hottentots, when among themſelves, never eat 
ſalt, nor ſeaſon their proviſions with any kind of ſpice : 
yet they are not a little delighted with the high- ſeaſoned 
food oi the Europeans; but ſuch proviſions ate very per- 
nicious to them, they being often ſiek at the ſtomach, and 
attacked by fevers after iuch a meal; and thoſe who eat 
for any lengthof time with the Europeans, become ſubject 
to many diſeaſes they were in no danger of experiencing 
while they lived in their own manner, and never attain 


It has been always cuſto nary with them, for the men 
to avoi joining with the women, not only at their meals, 
but in any entertainment whatever ; and there is no ex- 
ception to this rule, but the indulgence that is granted 
to a man on his wedding-day ; for they apprehend, that 
ſome of the women may be in a ſtate of defilement, when 
it is criminal for them even to come near them. 

The wealthy Hottentots, when they travel, generally 
carry with them ſome fleſh meat, and being uſually pro- 
vided with a flint and ſteel, and fuel being every where 
to be had, they can eaſily make a fire in order to dreſs it. 
Thoſe who are not provided with a flint and ſteel, light 
a fire by rubbing a dry twig upon a piece of iron-wood 
they carry with them. This twig they rub ſo quick and 
hard that it preſently ſmokes, and ſoon after flames; and 
then they light a fire by adding other fuel. If they are 
obliged to lie all night in the fields, they make a — 
fire in order to preſerve themſelves from the cold, and to 
frighten away the wild beaſts. Their tinder is a dry 
reed, which catches fire as quick as the tinder made of 
the fineſt rags. | | | 

Both men and women are extravagantly fond of 
ſmoking tobacco. Their paſſion for this plant has no 
bounds, for when they are without it, they will part with 
any thing they have to procure more. They ſay that 
nothing they eat or drink is ſo exquiſite a regale, and 
that it comforts and refreſhes them beyond expreſſion. 
An Hottentot, who has no other means of procuring it, 
will perform a hard day's work for half an ounce; and 
when he gets it, will hug it in a tranſport of joy. The 
Europeans at the Cape think them much better judges of 
tobacco than themſelves : and, indeed, by ſmoking a pipe 
out of-a parcel of tobacco they will diſcover its good or 
bad qualities to a wonderful nicety, and give a particu- 
lar detail of them. For this talent they are in no little 
eſteem among the Europeans at the Cape, who ſeldom 
purchaſe a ſtock of tobacco till an Hottentot has ſmoked 
a pipe of it, and paſſed his judgment; and indeed they 
are very proud of this office. | 

An Hottentot will never enter into the ſervice of an 
European, except tobacco be made a part of his wages ; 
and he muſt have a certain allowance of it every day, or 
it is in vain to treat with him: and if thequantity agreed 
upon be withheld but one day, he inſtantly becomes 
untraQable ; upon the like uſage the day after, he de- 
mands his other wages, and can hardly be perſuaded to 
ſtrike another ſtroke for ſuch a maſter, _ 
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The Hottentots are alſo extremely fond of dacha, | 


which they (ay baniſhes care and anxiety like wine or 
brandy, and inſpires them with a thouſand delightful 
fancies, and with this they are often intoxicated to a de- 
gree of madneſs : they frequently ſmoke dacha, mixed 
with tobacco. 

There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot 
countries called kanna, which is fo highly eſteemed for 
its great virtues, that they almoſt adore it; and what 

eatly enhances its value is its ſcarcity, for it is very 
eldom found. They conſider it as the greateſt chearer 
of the ſpirits, and ihe nobleſt reſtorative in the world, 
They will any of them run twenty miles upon an errand 
for a very ſmall bit of it; and if you give them the leaſt 
chip, they will run and ſerve yeu like a flave for fo 


| 


| 


d 


charming an obligation. Mr. Kolben ſays, he diſtribu- 


ted a bit of this root not bigger than his finger, in (mall 
chips, to ſeveral I ttentot families, near which he re- 
ſided, and fo gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, 
that from that time till the time he leſt them, they ſought 
all opportunities to oblige him. 

Several authors have ſuppoſed this to be the ginſeng 
of the Chineſe, and indeed it has ſurpriſing eftects in 
raifing their ſpirits, for they ſcarcely begin to chew it 
before cheit eyes brighten, their faces aſſume an air ol 


gaiety, and their imaginations are greatly enlivened: 


but it 1s not certain that it has the medicinal victues 
aſcribed to ginſeng. 


Ihe Hottentots are great lovers of wine, brandy, and 


arrac. Fot wine, they never trouble themſelves about its 
qualities, it it has but the taſte of the grape. They arc 
immoderately fond of brandy, becauſe it ſoon makes them 
merry; but apprehend that malt ſpirits are not ſo whole- 
ſome, and therefore they drink little of them : but as 
arrac is cheaper at the Cape than brandy, they frequently 
drink it to exceſs, and even boaſt of it the next day as an 
extraordinary Honour. | | 
However, the ordinary drink of the Hottentots is milk 
and water, for they have nothing better of their on, 


and cannot afford to make a large purchaſe of wine or 
brandy. When they ate plentifully provided with milk, 


they often drink it without water, and when they have 
no milk, they are contented with water alone, 


SECT. X. 


Of their Fluts and Furniture, with the Form of their Villg- 


ges, and the Manner in which they are guarded by Dag. 


and fighting Oxen. Of their Management with reſpect to 


their Cattle, and their Dexterity at ſeveral Arts. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the manner of building their 

huts, and diſpoſing of their villages. The huts 

are all oval, about fourteen feet the longeſt way, and the 
ſhorteſt about ten; formed of ſticks, one end of which 
is fixed in the ground, and the other bent over the top, 
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| 


ſo as to form an arch, but they are ſeldom ſo high as to 
allow a man to ſtand upright within them. The arches 


being fixed and made ſteady by croſſing them with bent 
ſticks, tied with a kind of rope made of ruſhes, the whole 
is covered with mats made fo fait to each other, and to 
the ſticks, as not to be removed by the wind and rain. 
Thoſe of the wealthy Hottentots have alſo a covering of 
ſkins. Theſe huts have no other opening but at the en- 
trance, which is alſo arched, and no more than about 
three feet high. On the top of this entrance is fixed a 
ſkin, which may be let down in order to keep out the 
wind, or taken up to admit the light; and this is alſo 
the only paWage for their ſmoke. 

Their furniture conſiſts of earthen pots for dreſſing 
their victuals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water, 
milk, and butter, Their bed is a ſkin ſpread in a hole 
ſunk a little below the ſurface of the ground, and their 
kre place a hole made in the middle of the hut. The huts 
of the wealthy are frequently hung with beautiful ſkins, 
and a variety of trinkets. A village conſiſts of twenty or 
more of theſe huts placed near each other in a circle, 
leaving an area in the middle, each village containing 
from one to three or four hundred perſons. Though al] 
the Hottentot huts are narrow, dark, and filthy, harmo- 
ny, that heavenly charm, ſo ſeldom found in the pala- 
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ces of Europe, continually reigns in almoſt all of them. 
When a difference ariſes between a man and his wiſe, & 
is ſoon accommodated ; all the neighbours irſta,.tly in. 
terpoſe, and the quarrel is ſpeedily made up. The Huy. 


t2ntots run to the ſuppteſſion of ſtrife when it has ſeizes 


a family, as we do to put out a fire that has ſezed a 
houſe, and allow themſelves no reſt till every matter af 
diſpute is adjuſtcd, and peace and tranquility reſtored. 
There is hardly a hut that has not a Cog or two be. 
longing to it, and theſe are extremely cheriſhed by their 
matters for their fidelity and good ſervices. Thele 
they allow to fit about the fre with them, but turn them 
out every night to guard their cattle, who encompaſs the 
village on every fide; and this office the dogs dilcharge 
with great watchfulneſs and courage. 

A dog is the only domeſtic auimal the Hottentots have, 
and he is ſo neccilary, that they can by no means do 
without him; but though the dogs of the Hottentog 
have a thouſand go d qualities, there is nothing in thei 
appearance that indicates any one of them; for ther 


{mouths are pointed, their ears erect, and their tai}, 


which is long and Qlender, they drag on the ground; 
their hair, which is thin, but long, points every way, 
and falls no where fl: ek upon their bodies, 

The Hottentots have alſo what they call backeleyers, 
or fighting oxen, which they uſe in their wars, as ſome 
the: nations do elephants, and the, as well as their 
dogs, are of great ue in the govern at of their herds 
at paſture, for upon a hgnal given tb ul fetch in ſtrag- 
lers. Every village has at leaſt hali a dozen of thee 
oxen; and when one of them dies, or grows ſo old as ty 
be unkit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young ox is choſen 
out of the herd, and taught to ſucceed him. The backe- 


leyers know every inhabitant of the village; but if a 
{franger, and particularly an Eurcpean, approaches the 
herd without having with him a, Hottcatot of che village 
to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and 
if he is not within hearing of any of the Hottentots whe 
keep the herds; if there is not a trec which he can in- 
mediately climb; or if he has not a light pair of heels, or 
a piece of fre-arms, he is certainly ſlain : but they no 
ſooner hear the whiſtling of the keepers thro” their fingers, 
or the report of a piſtol, than they return to the herds, 
The Hottento:s have likewiſe great numbers of oxen 


| for carriage, which they break with ſuch ait, that they 


render them as obedient to their drivers, as a taught d 
in Europe is to the commands of his maſter. Whea the 
Hottentots remove their villages, they convey the matc- 
rials of their huts, with their furniture, on the backs df 
theſe oxen. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the cattle of a village 
run together, and the meaneſt inhabitant who has but a 
lingle ſheep has the privilege of turning it into the flock, 
where as much care is taken of it as of che ſheep of the 
richeſt and molt powerful of the village. They have no 
particular herdſmen or ſhepherds for driving their cattle 
to the paſture, and guarding them from wild beaſts, — 
This is an office which they all take upon them by turns, 
three or four of them together, while the women milk 
the cows morning and evening. In the area of the vil- 
lage they lodge the calves and ai] the ſmall cattle, and an 
the outſide range their great cattle, tying two and two 
together by the feet. Theſe are in the night guarded by 
the dogs. 

The Hottentots are extremely expert at ſeveral arts: 
they with ſurpriſing dexterity cut out the hide of a beaſt 
in an even ſtrap many yards in length: they make mats 
of great ſtrength of flags and bulruſhes, and form hand- 
ſome earthen pots of the mould of ant- hills, in which the 
bruiſed eggs form a ſurpriſing cement. They make this 
earthen-ware on a ſmooth flat ſtone by hand, as our 
paſtry-cooks do a pye, in the form of a Roman urn: chey 
let it dry in the ſun, and then burn it in a hole made is 
the earth by making a quick fire over it. Theſe pots arc 
as black as jet, and of a ſurpr:iing firmneſs. » 

The Hottentot ropes are made of flags, reeds, and 
bulruſhes dried in the ſun ; and are as ſtrong, neat, and 
durable as the beſt European ropes made of hemp. Ihe 
flags, &c. are twiſted ſeparately into ſmall firings, and 
tied afterwards at the length of four yards : theſe * 
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are afterwards twiſted one round another to the thick- 
neſs of an inch and a quarter, Though they make them 
only with their hands, frequent experiences have been 
made of the ſtrength of theſe ropes, which no pair of 
oxen could ever break. 

The inftruments they uſe for fewing their ſkins are, 
the bone of a bird for an awl ; ſplit ſine ys, or the veins 
of the back bones of cattle dried in the ſun, for thread 
and a knife for ſcraping the croſſas. a 

They dreſs their ſhcep-ſ{kins, or thoſe of their wild 
beaſts, while warm, by repeatedly rubbing them only 
with fat, when they are to be (old to an European; and 
with cow dung and fat alternately, when they do it 


for themſelves. Their hides are tanned by rubbing wood- 


aſhes into the hair, which they after wards ſprinkle with 
water, and lay them rolled up in the ſun. In two days 
time he opens the hide, and if he finds the hair looſened, 
plucks it off: if it ſticks falt, he rubs it again with 
aſhes, and having ſpriakled it with water, rolls it up a- 
gain, and Jays it up for two days more in the ſun. A ſe- 
cond time never fails to looſen the hair, and that being 
taken off, he rubs as much fat as he can into the hide, 
Jabouring and currying with all his might, till it has 
received a full dreſſing. | 

The ivoiy workers make ornamental rings for the 
arms: a knife is the only tool; and yet the rings, when 
finiſhed are as round, ſmouth, and bright, as the moſt 
expert European can produce. 

They point their weapons with iron, which they even 
draw from the ore; for this purpoſe they dig a hole in a 
raiſed piece of ground, and at about a toot and a half 
on the deſcent from it make another of leſs extent, to 
receive the meltcd iron, which is to run into it by a chan- 
nel made from the bottom of the upper hole. In the nrſt 
hole they kindie a fire, and when the earth about it is 
ſufficiently heated, put in the iron-ſtone, and make a 
large fire o er it, which they ſupply with fuel till the iron 
runs into the receiver. When the iron is cold they take 
it out, heat it in other fires, and laying it upon one ſtone, 
beat it with another, and thus form their weapons; alter 
which they grind and poliſh them upon a flat ſtone ſo 
neatly, as to render it valuable both for its uſe and beau- 
ty. This ingenuity, which perhaps could not be equal- 
led by an European ſmith with the ſame tools, is not 


wholly inconſiſtent with their habitual indolence; for a | 


poor Hottentot having made a ſet of arms for his own 
uſe, and another for ſale to a rich one, by which means 
he procures two or three head of cattle, can hard] 


ever be induced to apply himſclf to the ſame labour 
again. 


They are likewiſe very dexterous ſwimmers ; but per- 


form this in a manner different from other nations; for 
they beat the water with their feet, and raiſing themſelves 


erect, paddle along, with their necks and arms above the 


ſurface, They thus not only croſs deep rivers, but pro- 
ceed with great ſwiftneſs in the ſea, dancing forward 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, in the manner 


which our ſwimmers call treading the water, riſing and 


falling with the waves, like ſo many corks. 

They are alſo very expert at fiſhing both in the ſea and 
in the rivers; they arc well acquainted with angling, 
and know the beſt baits for moſt ſorts of fiſh. Before 
they became acquainted with the Europeans, their hooks 
were made by themſelves; but now they are generally 
well provided with European fiſh-hooks. They are 
eſteemed by the Europeans extremely dexterous at draw- 
ing a net, They uſe the ſpear in creeks and rivers, and 
are alſo very expert at taking of hſh by groping or tick- 
ling, which they do in brooks, and the crecks and baſons 
formed by nature among the rocks, in which are fre- 
quently found many filth upon the fall of the tide, 
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"Of their offenſeve weapons, and the amazing ſtill with which 


they uſe them. Of the manner in which they hunt the Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, Lion, Tyger, &c. The Art with which 
they intrap Elephants, and their Mathod of making War. 

HE dexterity of the Hottentots in diſcharging an 


arrow, and throwing what they term the haſſagaye 
aud rackum- ſtick, is very amazing. A Hottentot arrow 
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conſiſts of a ſmall tapering ſtick, or cane, about a foot 
and a half in length, pointed with a thin picce of iron 
bearded, and joined to the ſtick, or cane, | 8: barrel. — 
Their bows are made of olive or iron-wood, and the 
ſtrings of the ſinews or guts of bcaſts faſtened to a ſtrong 
wooden or iron hook at each extremity of the bow. 
The quiver is a long narrow bag made ot the ſkin of an 
elephant, ox, or elk, and flung over the ſhoulder by a 
{trap faſtened to it; on the upper end of the quiver is 
fixed a hook, on which the bo is hung when they go to 
war or to the chace. The haſſagaye uſed by them is a kind 
of half pike; the ſhaft is a taper ſtick of the length and 
thicnkeis of a rake handie, armed at the thickeſt end 
with a ſmall thin iron plate, tapering to a point, and very 
ſharp on the edges. The rackum- ſtick is a kind of dart, 
little more than a foot long, made of hard wood. 

In the uſe of theſe weapons the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 
quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand, as perhaps no 
people upon earth have beſides themſelves. If a Hotten= 
tot ſees a hare, wild goat, or deer, within thirty or forty 
yards of him, away flies the rackum-ftick, and down 
falls the animal. They are equally expert in the uſe of 
the bow and arrow; for if there be no wind, they will hit 
a mark of the ſize of a ſilver penny at a conſiderable diſ- 
They are no leſs perfect in thrawing the haſſa- 
gaye and ſlinging a ſtone, In all theſe caſes they do not, 
like the Europeans, ſtand like ftatues to take their aim; 
but while they gather it, which they are ot long in do- 
ing, they ſkip from fide to fide, and brandiſh and whirl 
the weapon about in a manner thet ſeems nothing more 
than idle flourith, but on a ſudden away it flies to the 


mark. In ſhort, their amazing dexterity or theſe occa- 
ſions can ſcarcely be conceived, and is quite incredible. 


When all the men of a village are out upon the chace, 
and diſcover a wild beaſt of a conſiderable ſize, they 
ſtrive to ſurround him, which they generally do ve 
ſoon, even though the beaſt takes to his heels. If the 
thus encompaſs a rhinoceros, or an elephant, they mack 
him with haſſagayes; for theſe beaſts, by the thickneſs 
of their ſkins, are fortified againſt a ſhower of arrows, 
If they do not lay him dead upon the ſpot, and he is 
able to return the attack upon the Hottentots, they form 
as large a ring as they can, fo as to reach him with 
their haſſagayes. The animal, on being wounded, runs 
with greatnoiſe and fury at the perſons who threw the wea- 
pons. Others inſtantly attack him in the rear, He turns 
about to be revenged on the laſt aſſailants, and is again 
attacked in. the rear. Again he turns about, and is again 
attacked. The haſſagayes multiply upon his body. He 
roats, tears up the ground, and has tometimes before he 
falls, a foreſt, as it were, of haſſagayes upon his back. 

When they thus encompaſs a lion, a leopard, or a ty- 
ger, they attack him both with their arrows and baffa- 
gayes. With flaming eyes, and the moſt wild and fu- 
rious rage, he flies at thoſe who diſcharge them. He is 
nimble, but they are ſtill nimbler, and avoid him with 
amazing ſwiftneſs and dexterity, till they are relieved by 
others. He ſprings towards one with ſuch rapidity, and 
you would think with ſo ſure a paw, that you ſhudder 
for the fellow, from the apparent _— of his being 
inſtantly torn in pieces; but, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the man leaps away, and the beaſt ſpends all his rage 
upon the ground. He turns and ſprings at another, and 
another, and another; but till in vain : they avoid him 
with the quickneſs of thought, and ſtill he only hghts 
with the air. Mean while the haſſagayes and arrows are 
ſhowering upon him in the rear. He becomes mad with 
pain, and tumbling from time to time to break the ar- 
rows and haſſagayes faſtened in his back and fides, he 
foams, yells, and roars in the moſt terrible manner. No- 
thing can equal the amazing activity and addreſs with 
which the Hottentots eſcape the paws of the beaſt, and 
the incredible ſpeed and reſolution with which they re- 
lieve one another. If the beaſt is not quickly lain, he is 
ſoon convinced that there is no dealing with ſo active and 
nimble an enemy, and then makes off with his utmoſt 
ſpeed ; but having his back and fides transfixed with a 
multitude of haſſagaycs and arrows, ſome of which bein 
generally poiſoned, he can ſeldom run far, but falls an 


dies, 
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The Hottentots, however, ſeldom engage a rhinoceros 
or elc;.hant in this manner. The elephants always go- 
ing to water in troops in a line, make a path (rom the 
places they frequent to the water- ide; and in this path 
the Hottentots, without either ſpade or pick-ax, for they 
have no ſuch tools, make a hole from ſix to eight feet 
derp; in the midtt of which they fix a ſtrong ſtake, 


which tapers up to a point almoſt to the top oi tne hole, 


any then cover the pit with tmall boughs, leaves, mould, 
ar „ to that no man living would ſuſpect the trap. 
The clephants kceping pretty c.ote to the path, one or 
otro them 1 fur? to tall in with his fore feet, when 
his neck or breaſt being pierced by the ſtike on which 
his whole vody refts, the more he ſtruggles, the further 
it pcie rates. Te other clephants inſtantly make off as 
taff as Hoff le. Mean while the Hottentots ſeeing the 
elcy ant ty caught, Hue from their covert, get upon 
his uc, and cither break his ſkull with heavy ſtones, 
or cut his large ve ns - ith their knives; then cutting the 
carcaſe in picces, t ch carry it to the viilage, where all 
the inhabitants feaſt upon it. They alſo frequently take 
the rhin«ceros and the elk in the ſame manner, 

The Hottentots, Ike other nations, ſeek for redreſs 
in war upon invaſions of their right, and national affronts. 
Upon thele occafions every Hottentor flies to arms, an 
aſicu bles at the place of rendezvous ; but betore any acts 
of noſtility are committed, deputies are diipatchcd to re- 
monſtrate againſt the injuries the others have committed, 
and to demand ſatisfaction. Upon the refulal or delay of 
Juſtice, the injured nation marches in ſearch of the ene- 
my. The attack begins with the moſt frightful noile, 
ſhowers of arrows are inſtantly diſcharged, the Hotten- 
tots continuing the battle in alternate ſallies and retreats 
to the main hody ; for when one has diſcharged his ar- 
row or haſſagaye, he retreats a little to make room for 
another behind him, who takes his place; and, by the 
time his iucceffor has diſcharged his weapon, has fitted to 
his bow another arrow, or to his hand another haſſagaye ; 
and if a tnird obtains not the ground before him, fallies 
forward, and attacks again. Thus they continue ſallying 
out, and retiring into the crowd behind, till the fortune 
of the day is decided, which in a great meaſure depends 
on the conduct of the_ chief, to whoſe command the 
whole army pays a ſtrict and ready obedience. The 
conduct of the chief principally appears from his order- 
ing when and where the backcleyers, or fighting oxen, 
ſhall ruſh upon the enemy ; for if they but once pene- 
trate the main body, they make incredible havock, gor- 
ing, ſtamping, and kicking with incredible courage and 
activity; and when they are well ſeconded by the men, 
the enemy is ſoon routed, 

Some Hottentot nations have peculiarities worthy of 
notice: thus the Chamtouers and Heykoms never ceaſe 
fighting while their chief plays on a kind of flageolet, 
though their loſs be ever fo great; but the pipe no ſooner 
ceaſes, than they retreat ; and as foon as he plays again, 
march back and renew the attack. Thus it the enemy 
runs, and the flageolet continues playing, they purſue ; 
but if it ceaſes, they let the enemy elcape. | 

Some Hottentot nations fight as long as they can ſee 
their general, and when he 1s ſlain or diſappears, they 
betake themſelves to flight. 

A Hottentot army once put to the rout, has little or 
no notion of rallying : but they have an honeity in war 
peculiar to themſelves, they touch not the ſlain of the 
enemy, either to inſult or plunder them; for they ſeize 
neither the haſſagayes, arrows, croſſas, or any thing elſe 
belonging to them. Having carried off their own ſlain 
for interment, they leave the reſt to be taken from the 
ficld by the enemy, which is done as ſoon as the victors 
retire z but the priſoners taken in battle are inſtantly 
flain. They alſo put to death deſerters and ſpies where- 
ever they are found. 

It _ not to be omitted, that in time of battle they 
ward off the arrows, haſſagayes, and rackum-ſticks, 
that are thrown at them, with the kirry, or kirri-ſticks, 
which they only uſe as a defenſive weapon. 

In time of peace the old men frequently exerciſe the 
people in mock hghts, in which they only throw a haſſa- 
gaye now and then ; theſe diſputes being chiefly main- 
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thing can be more amaningthan the dexterity with which 
the Hottentots ward off haſſagayes, rackum-ſticks, and 
ſtones, with the Kkirri-ſtick only; for a Hottentot no 
ſooner ſees himſelf in danger from a haſſagaye, a rackum. 
ſtick, or a ſtone, than he itands ſtock ſtill, under the 
guard of the kirri-ftick,' and with that turns it aſide. 


er . 


Of the Marriages of the Hoitentets; their Latus reliving ty 
Diverces ; their regard to Decency ;, their Delivery of the 
men; Treatment of their new-born Children, and their 
Lducution before the Boys are made Men, 


F a perſon be difpoſed to marry, he diſcovers his views 
to his father; or if he be dead, to the next in autho- 
rity of kindred ; who, if he conſents, attends him © 
the relations of the woman, whom they regale with a pi 
or two of tobacco or dacha, which they ail ſm ke. The 
lover's father then opens the affair to the father of the 
woman, who on hearing it, vſually retires to conſult his 
wife ; but ſoon returns with a final anſwer, which is ge- 
nerally favourable, If the lover's father receives a de- 
nial, which ſeldom happens, nothing more is ſaid about 
it, and the lover at once tears the object of his affect uns 
from his heart, and looks out for another. Bur if it be 
com plivd with, he chooles two or three fat oxen fron, 
his own herd, or his father's, and drives them to ile 
houſe from whence he is to take his deftined bride, accom- 
panied by all his relations of both ſexes Who live near him. 
They are received with careſſes by the woman's kindred, 
and the oxen being immediately flain, the whole com- 
pany beſmear their bodies with the fat; after which they 
powder th-mſelves all over with buchu, and the women 
ſpot their faces, as already mention A, with a kind of red 
chalk. The men then ſquat on the gross circle, 
the bridegro m ſquatting in the centre. | nc women 
aſſemble at ſome diſtance, and likewiſe ſquat in a circle 
round the bride. At length the prieſt who lives at the 
village where the bride refides, enters the circle of the 
men, and coming up to the bridegroom piſſes a little upon 
him ; the bridegroom receiving the ftream with eager- 
neſs, rubs it all over his body, and makes furrows in the 
greaſe with his long nails, that the urine may p-netrate 
the farther. The prieſt, who has for ſome time reſerved 
his urine for this purpoſe, then goes to the other circle, 
and evacuates a little upon the biide, who rubs it in with 
the ſame eagerneſs as the bridegroom. The prieſt then 
returns to him and having ſtreamed a little more, goes 
again to the bride and ſcatters his water upon her: thus 
proceeding from one to the other, till he has exhauſted 
his whole ſtock, uttering from time to time to each, the 
following wiſhes, tilt he has pronounced the whole up- 
on bath: “ May your life together be long and happy. 
May you have a fon betore the end of the year, May 
„this ſon be your comlort in your old age. May he 
prove a man of courage, and a good huntſman.” 
The nuptial ceremony being thus ended, the oxen are 
cut in many pieces, ſame of which are boiled and the reſt 
roaſted in the manner already deſcribed, Dinner being 
over, what is left is ſet by, and they go to ſmoking, each 
company having only one tobacco pipe. The perſon who 
fills it, after taking two or three whiffs, gives it to his or 
her neighbour, and thus it goes round, the beſt part of 
the night being ſpent in ſmoking and merriment, til! the 
bridegroom retiring to the arms of the bride, the company 
ſeparate. The next day they again aſſemble, and feaſt 
and ſmoke as before; and this is continued every day il 
the proviſions dreſſed on the day of marriage are conſu- 
med, Upon theſe occaſions they have neither muſic nor 
dancing, though they are fond of both, and have only 
their ordinary drink which is milk and water. 
A Hottentot never has a hut of his own bill after his 
marriage, and then his wife aſſiſts him not only in erec- 
ing it, but in providing the materials, which are all new, 
and in making the furniture; after which he leaves to 
her the care and fatigue of ſeeking and dreſſing proviſions 
for the family, except when he goes a hunting or fiſhing: 
ſhe alſo bears a part in attending the cattle, 
The Hottentots allow of polygamy ; but the richeſt 


tained by rackum-ſticks, Kkirri-ſticks, and ſtones. No- 


have ſeldom more than three wives, They do not _ 
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of marriages between firſt and ſecond couſins, and if theſe | 


either marry, or commit fornication together, they are 
immediately, upon conviction, cudgelled to death. 

The men in their marriages have no view to the for- 
tune of the bride, who has ſeldom any portion, but re- 

ulate their choice by the wit, beauty, or agreeableneſs 
of the woman; ſo that the daughter of the pooreſt Hot- 
tentot is ſometimes married to the captain of a kraal or 
village, or to the chief of a nation. 

A man may be divorced from his wife, and a woman 
from ber huſband, upon ſhewing ſuch cauſe as ſhall be 
ſatisfactory to the men of the village where they live; 
for, upon ſuing to them for a divorce, they immediately 
aſſemble to hear and detei mine the affair. But though a 


man divorced from his wife may marry again when he 


pleaſes, yet a woman divorced from her huſband cannot 
marry again while he lives. There is alſo a very lingular 
cuſtom, probably intended to prevent the woman's en- 
gaging in a ſecond marriage, which is, that for every 
huſband ſhe marries after her firit, ſhe is obliged on the 
nuptial day to cut off the joint of a finger, and preſent 
it to the bridegroom, beginning at one of the little 
fingers. 

Phe huſband and wife have ſeparate beds, and he never 
enters hers but by ſtealth, Before company they behave 
with the utmaſt - re{erve, and you would imagine there 
was no ſuch thing as love oi a conjugal relation between 

em. | | 
" Their modeſty and regard to decency appears in ſome 
other inſtances ; they ate never ſeen to eaſe nature; and 
if an European takes the liberty to fart before them, they 
make no ſcruple of telling him he ought to be aſhamed. 

In every kraal, or village, there is a midwife choſen by 
the women of the village from among themſelves, and 
ſhe holds her office for lite. When a woman is near her 
time, ſhe is generally joined by two or three of her fe- 
male relations or acquaintance; and when the midwife 
arrives, ſhe lays her on a croſſa, or mantle, on the ground. 
If her huſband be at home, he goes out, and cannot put 


bis head into the hut till ſhe is delivered, without being 


elleemed unclean, and forfeiting as a purification a ſheep, 
and in ſome places two, to the men of the village, who 
eat the meat, and ſend the broth to their wives. 

When the child is born, they firſt rub it gently over 
with cow-dung, and then lay it on a mantle either by 
the fire, in the (un-ſhine, or the wind, till it is ſo dry that 
it may be eaſily rubbed off. While this is doing, ſome 


women go into the fields to gather the {talks of what they | 


call Hottentot figs; and bruiſing them between two 
ſtones, they obtain the juice, with which they waſh the 
child all over, in order to promote the ſtrength and acti- 
vity of the body. The child is then laid as before to dry, 
and the moiſture being ſoaked up, or evaporated, it is 
beſmeared with ſheep's fat, or butter; and when that has 
ſoaked well into the pores, they powder it from head to 
foot with buchu, which they imagine has very ſalutary 
effeAs. But firlt the child's navel-ſtring is tied with a 
ſheep's finew ſo long that it hangs down a confiderable 
length below the knot; and there it is to remain till it 
rots off, The belly band is a narrow piece of ſheep's- kin. 
The mantle on which the woman was laid, and the pla- 
centa, are buried together in ſome ſecret place. 

The child is ſyon after named by the father or the 
mother, when, like the antient Troglodytes, whole man- 
ners they ſeem to imitate on many occaſions, they give 
the infant the name of {ome favourite beaſt, as Hacqua, 
or Horſe, Gamman, or Lion. | 

The men are not only obliged to retire out of the ſight 
of their wives when in labour, but while they have the 
menſes; and upon theſe occations lodge and eat with 
their neighbours, When the woman is fit fur the com- 
pany of her huſband, ſhe rubs herſelf all over with cow- 


dung, by way of purification. This being rubbed off 


when dry, ſhe ſmears herſelf all over with fat, and then 
powdering herſelf with buchu, waits within to receive 
him. The huſband having alſo ſineared himſelf with fat, 
and duſted himſelf all over with buchu, enters the houſe, 
and ſitting down, puts many endearing queſtions to his 
ſpouſe concerning her welfare, and the manner in which 

e tas paſſed her time in his abſence; makes freſh pro- 
ſeſſions of conjugal love, and entertains her with all the 
pleaſing ſprightly things he is able to utter, 


At the birth of the firſt child the parents have a ſolemn 
feſtival, of which all the inhabitants of the village par- 
take; and theſe rejoicings, if it be a ſ.n, are far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe attending the birth of their other children. 
The parents are then very liberal in providing cattle for 
the entertainment of the whole village, and every one 
congratulates them on their obtaining an heir, If a 
woman has at any time twins, and they are both boys, 
they kill two fat bullocks, and all their neige hbours, men, 
women, and children, rejoice at their birth, as an ex- 
craordinary bleſſing. 'T'he mother alone is excl ded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſume fat {ent her to 
anoint herſelf and her infants, But if the twins are girls, 
there is little or no rejoicing, and they at moſt tacrifice 
_ a couple of ſheep. | 

n theſe occaſions they f:equently praiſe a moſt cruel 
cuſtom ; if the parents are poor, or the mother pretends 
that ſhe has not milk ſufficient to allow her to ſuckle buth 
the children, the worſt featured of the two is either buried 


aliveata diſtance trom the village, caſt among the buſhes, 


or tied on its back to the under bough of a tree, where 
it is left to ſtarve, or to be devoured by the bird: or beaſts 
of prey. Barbarous as theſe cuſtoms are, they were al- 
lowed among the politeſt heathen nations. The antient 
Greeks and Romans frequently expoſed their children in 
the woods ay highways, as the Chineſe, who pride them» 
{.lves in being the moit civilized people in the world, do 
at preſent, and nothing but the light of the goſpel has 
been able to abolith theſe cuſtoms to oppoſite to natural 
affection and humanity. 

A female infant thus expoſed is ſometimes found by an 
European; when if it be dead he generally ſtays to bury 
it; but if it be alive he always carrics it home, and if he 
is unwilling to take care of it, he calily finds thoſe who 
will take it off his hands, "Theſe children always receive 
a good education, and extraordinary care is taken to in- 
ſtruct them in the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, 
to prevent their falling off to the idolatry and naſtineſs of 
the Hottentots; but theſe generous labours have never, 
it is ſaid, been attended with any laſting effect. It has 
never been found that the mind of an Hottentot is th be 
diverted from its native bias; for theſe females thus edus 
cated no ſooner come to years of maturity, than flying 
to their own people, they conſtantly renounce the Chri- 
{tian religion, with the European manners and apparel 
embrace the religion and cuſtom of their anceſtors, an 
ever after remain with the Hottentots. 3 

The care and education of the children, till the boys 
are made men, and the girls are married, is committed 
to the wife. In a little time aſter her delivery ſhe takes 
the infant, and wraps it in a piece of an old croſſa, with 
the head juſt peeping out, and tying it on her back, car- 
ries it about, both at home and abroad, till it is able to 
crawl. She even ſuckles it on her back; for her breaſts, 
like thoſe of the women in ſome other parts of Africa, 
are ſo long, that ſhe can toſs them upon her ſhoulder, 
and the child catching hold of the nipple, ſucks till it is 
filled. While ſhe has the child on her back, ſhe is gene- 
rally ſmoking dacha, and the wind often carries ſuch a 
cloud of {moke in the child's face, as one would think, 
luſſicient to ſtifle it, It is very diverting to ſce the infant, 
when it is a little uſed to it, enveloped in a cloud of 
ſmoke. It ſhakes its head, and fights it very briſkly 
while it is paſſing ; and, when it is gone, ſmiles, ſneezes, 
and ſtares very pleaſantly. Wen the child is about fix 
months old ſhe weans it, and then frequently putting 
her pipe, when almoſt out, into the child's mouth, holds 
it there from time to time till its palate is ſeaſoned to the 
ſmoke, and it catches a fondn<ts tor the pipe which it 
never loſes. 

The children of both ſexes, as ſoon as they can walk, 
run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except pre- 
vented by the weather. T he daughters when grown up, 
aſſiſt their mother in gathering of roots for food, and 
bringing home fuel. It is in the nurſery, and by the 
women, that the children are taught the traditions and 
cuſtoms of the Hottentots. The inſtitutions and opi- 
nions of their anceſtors, of which the women are the 


grand repoſitories, are there faſtened upon their memo- 
ries, and there recommended to all their veneration, and 
to all their care. | 
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the Cuſtom of depriving the Males of the left Tiflicle ; the 
9 of FIR I into 2 Soctety of the Men; 
the Honours paid to a Man who has ſingly killed a wild 
Beaſt ; and the Ceremonies of their public Rejoicings ; 
their removing their Villages ; their Fanerals ; and thetr 
cruel Treatment of the Superannuated, 


O of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms obſerved by 
theſe people, is depriving all the males of the left 
telticie, which is generally performed at eight or nine 
years of age; but the poverty of the parent ſometimes 
occaſions its being deferred till the youth is eighteen 
years old, for it is attended with ſome expence. 

This cruel ceremony is performed in the following 
manner. The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a theep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet; on each leg and arm kneelsa friend, and on 
his breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knife well ſharpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum an inch and a half in 
length, and l out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up tne veſſel). Then taking a little ball of the ſize 
of the teſtiele of ſheep's fat, mixed with the powders of 
ſalutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſcrotum, and ſcws up the wound with a fine flip of a 
ſhcep's finew and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
aw]. The wound being thus ſown up, the friends of the 
patient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, riſe, and 
his bands are looſened. But before he offers to craw] 
away, the operator anoints him all over with the til] 
warm and ſmoking fat of the kidneys and entrails of the 
ſheep killed on this occation; after which he adminiſters 
the cultomary ceremony of ſcattering his water all over 
him with a plentiful ſtream, reſerved for the occaſion. 
The ceremony being now over, the patient is left lying 
on the ground, and is abandoned by every one; but near 
the place is a little hut, previouſly erected as a ſort of 
infirm ry; into this he crawls as ſoon as he can, and 
there remains about two days without any kind of refreſh- 
ment; in which time the wound, without any freſh ap- 
plication, is finely healed, and his vigour returning, he 
ſallies out with the (peed of the wind over the neighbour- 
ing plains, in teſtimony of his recovery. Thoſe who 
have never been under the knife are not permitted to ſee 
the operation. | | 

When the operator and aſſiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, where all the 
men of the village immediately aſſemble to congratulate 
them, and feaſt on the ſheep r was killed on this oc- 
caſion. They boil and eat the meat, and ſend the broth 
to their wives. The remainder of the day, and all the 
next night, are ſpent in ſmoking, ſinging, and dancing. 
The next morning they anoint their bodies with the re- 
maining fat of the ſheep, duſt their heads with buchu, 
and return home, the operator receiving a preſent of 
a calf or lamb for his trouble. | | 

T his operation is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility 
of the Hottentots. They have alſo a prevailing opinion, 
that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begets two chil- 


dren, and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecent and | 


wicked for a man or youth to cohabit with a woman be- 
fore the performance of this operation, that was any 
man to do it, both he and the woman would lie at the 
mercy of the rulers, and the woman would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by her own ſex. 

But before they marry, there is alſo a ſecond act of 
legitimation, which is the receiving them with much ce- 
remony into the ſociety of the men. Till they are about 
eighteen years of age they are confined to the tuition of 
their mothers, and conſtantly live and ramble about 
with them. During this time they are not even to con- 
verſe with their own fathers, or any other men; but, by 
this act they are freed from the tuition of their mothers, 
baniſhed from their ſociety, and from thenceforward are 
to converſe with men, When a father, or the gene- 
rality of the men of a village, reſolve to call a young 
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man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble in 
the midſt of the village, and ſquat down in a citcle.— 
The young fellow to be admitted ſtands without the 
circle, and is ordered to {quat upon his hams, and then 
the oldeſt man of the village riſes, and aſks, if the youth 
ſhall be admitted into their ſociety, and made a man. 
To this all anſwering, yes, yes; he leaves the circle, 
and ſtepping up to the youth, tells him that the men 
having etteemed him worthy of being admitted into 
their tociety, he is now to take an eternal farewel of 
his mother, and all his puerile amuſements. That if 
he is but once ſeen talking to his mother, and does not 
carefully avoid her company, he will be conſidered as 
a Child, and unworthy ot the converſation of the men 
from which he will be baniſhed ; that therefore all his 
thoughts, words, actions, muſt now be manly, This 
he repeats; till he judges that he has fixed theſe admo- 
nitions in his mind. 1 he youth having before well 
daubed himſelf with fat and ſoot, the old man diſchar 

a ſtream of urine all over him, which the youth 
receives with eagerneſs and joy, making furrows with 
his long nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in 
the briny fluid with the quickeſt motion. The old man 
having given him ine laſt drop, utters aloud the follow- 
ing benedictions, “ Good fortune attend thee. May'ſt 
„thou live till old age. May thy beard ſpeedily grow, 
and thou increaſe and multiply.“ 

The youth is then ſolemaly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſheep provided by his friends, 
part of which is boiled, and part roaſted; but the youth 
himſelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end of the entertainment. If after this be is ever 
ſeen eating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt : he then becomes the jeſt and 
deriſion of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſation of the men, ti!l the ceremony is performed 
over again. 

A young Hottentot thus freed from his mother's care, 
may be ſo brutiſh and unnatural as to cudgel her, merely 
to ſhew his independence. It is even common for a 
young fellow, on his being admitted into the ſociety of 
the men, to go and abuſe his mother; and as a proof of 
the ſincerity of his intentions to follow the admonitions 
he has received, to inſult and triumph over her, on his 
being thus diſcharged from her authority, | 

The father having his ſon now immediately under his 
care, he compleats his education, by initiating him into 
all the manly exerciſes practiſed by the Hottentots ; he 
inſtructs him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to war, and to the chace; and if he is maſter of any 
handicraft, he teaches it him. 

It has been already obſerved, that ſome of the Hot- 
| tentots have a kind of honourable diſtinction in being 
allowed to wear bladders tied to their hair, as trophies of 
their valour ; theſe are the perſons who having ſingly 
encountered an elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tyger, leo- 
pard, orelk, are conſidered as heroes. Such a man, on 
his return home, ſquats down, but is ſoon viſited by an 
old man, deputed by the reſt of the village, to thank 
and congratulate him upon his having performed fo bene- 
ficial an exploit, and to acquaint him, that the men ef 
the village expect him, that they may confer on him the 
honours that are his due. 

Tae hero inſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger 


to the middle of the village, where all the men wait for 


him, and ſquatting down upon a mat ſpread for that 
purpoſe, all the men ſquat round him, while the hero's 
face is fluſhed with joy. The deputy then marches up 
to this diſtinguiſhed perſon, and pours a plentiful fiream 
of his awn water all over him from head to food, pro- 
nouncing over him certain terms, the meaning of which 
is not known. The brave man, as in other caſes, rubs 
in the ſmoking ſtream upon his face, and every other 
part, with the extremeſt eagerneſs. The deputy then lights 
his pipe, and having taken two or three whiffs, gives it to 
whoſoever he pleaſes in the circle; who having taken the 
ſame ſolace, gives it to another, and thus it goes round 
till only the aſhes remain, which the deputy ſhakes upon 
the hero, who rubs them into the fat on his body with 
an eager motion, as if he would not loſe a ſingle particle. 
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and the majeſtic port he ever after aſſumes, demands the 
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The circle then riſes, he follows their example, and eve- 
ry one congratulates him on the high honour he has re- 
ceived, and thanks him for the honour he has done his 
country. The hero now conſiders himſelf as raiſed to 
the ſummit of human glory; and by the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
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homage and reſpect which the cuſtom of the Hottentots 
aſſigns to his high dignity, and which he conſtantly te- 
ceives from all his countiymen, The death of no wild 
beaſt gives tuch joy to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 

They have alſo ſome ceremonies of a general concern, 
as upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſiderable 
laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour their 
cattle ; on the removal of a village when the paſture be- 
comes too barren to ſupport their flocks and herds; to 
propitiate the deity when a diſcaſe prevails among their 
ſheep, and wien an inhabitant dies either by a violent 
or natural death. 

When they intend to make a publick entertainment, 
they ere in the centre ot the village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man- 
ner all the men, and this is made of new materials, al- 
luding to their deſign of beginning on ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new life. On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, the omen and children go into the 
valleys in ſearch ot the moſt beautiful and odoriferous 
herbs, flowers, and boughs of trers, and with theſe adorn 
the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part of 
which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat it 
in the booth, and tie wemen are obliged to be ſatisfied 
with the broth alone. Taney then begin to ſmoke and 
dance, while a band of mulic compoled of a kind of 
flutes formed of reeds, and a fort of drums, ſtrike up at 
proper intervals. Some fing, others crack their jokes, 
and mirth triumphs in peals of laughter; but notwith 
ſtanding their being exceſſively fond of ſtrong liquors, 
yet littie or none of any fort is ſeen in thele ſolemnities, 
whica uſually continue the remainder of the day, and 
the greateſt part of the night. 

When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 
lage, on account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, they 
kill a fat ſheep: part they roaſt and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth, The 
feaſt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good 
humour: and is conſidered as a thank- offering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place, When they 
have done, they demolith their cots, pack up their fur- 
niture, and remove at once, the men in one body, and 
the children in another, to the place appointed for a new 
ſettlement, where being arrived, in about two hours 
time they erect their ciicular village, and diſpoſe of their 
furniture. A ſheep is then killed by the women, and 
dreſſed as before; but they now cat the fleſh themſelves, 
and ſend their huſbands the broth. Having-anointed their 
croſſas or mantles with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and go to ſeveral diverſions among them- 
ſelves, which they continue the reit of the day, and 
till pretty late at night. The ſheep is. here ſaid to be 
conſidered as a ſacrifice, an the unctions and powder- 
ings, as religious formalities, neceſſary to procure the 
proſperity of the village. 

We ſhall now give thoſe ceremon es that attend a per- 
ſon's departure out of life. When a man, woman, or 
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child, is in the agonies of death, the friends and _] 
tions ſet up a terrible howiing; and the breath is no 


ſooner out of the body, than they form ſo dreadful al 


chorus of ſcreaming, yelling, roaring, aud clapping of 
hands, that it is impofſivle for an European to ay with 
lafety to his brains, in the village. 

The corple is inſtanily wrapped up, neck and heels, 
Juſt like the poſture of a child in the womb, in the 
croſſa of the deceaſed, fo cloſe, that no part of it is 
to be ſcen. The grave is generally either a cleft in the 
rock, or a hole made by a wild beat; for the Hotten- 
tots never dig one, when either of theſe is to be found 
at a convenient diſtance. 

The burial is performed about ſix hours after the 


perſon's death, and the corple being ready to be brought 


out, all the men and women of the village, except 
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fore the entrance of the hut, and ſquatting in two cir- 
cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they clap theit hands, crying in moſt doleful accents, 

Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering 
of the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out 
from the back part of it; for it muſt not be taken out 
at the door, The bearers being firſt named by the cap- 
tain of the village, or by the relations of the deceaſed, 
carry the body in their arms, When it is brought out 
of the hut, the circles before the door riſe, and follow it 
to the grave, the men and women in ſeparate bodies, 
all the way wringing their hands, howling out, Bo, bo, 
bo, and putting themſelves in poſtures that appear ſo 
ridiculous, thai it is difficult for an European who is 
preient to forbear laughing. Having put the corpſe into 
the hole, they fill it up with the mould of ant-hills, that 
it may be the ſooner conſumed, and cram ſtones and 
pieces of wood into the grave, to prevent its being de- 
voured by wild-beaſts, 

All the people then return to the village, and ſquat- 
ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour longer, till the word 
being given for ſilence, two old men, the relations or 
friends of the decea ed, enter each circle, and ſparingly 
diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 
have ſome, every one receiving their water with ea- 
verneſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut, 
and taking up.a handtul of aſhes from the hearth, comes 
out by the paſlage made for the corpſe, and ſtrews the 
athcs by little and little upon the whole company. This 
they ſay is done to humble their pride, to baniſh all 
nations of diſtinction, and to ſhew that old and young, 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beautiful 
and the dilagreeable, will all be equally reduced to duſt 
and aſhes. | 

If the deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now kills a 
ſheep, and ſome of his neareſt relations, if they are able, 
do the ſame for the entertainment of the village. The 
caul of the ſheep kilted by the heir is well powdered 
with buchu, and put about his neck, and he is obliged 
to wear it till it drops off. The other relations likewiſe 
wear about their necks the cauls of the ſheep they kill 
upon this occaſion ; theſe cauls being the mournin 
worn by the rich Hottentots. But if the relations be ſo 
poor that they cannot afford to kill any cattle for the 
entertainment of the village, they ſhave their heads in 
aarrow [tripes, leaving alternately a ſtripe of hair, and 
another ſhaved. 

The Hottentots, notwithſtanding the many inſtances 
in which they ſhew that they are fully ſenſible of all the 
tender feelings of humanity, and of filial and parental 
affection, have a moſt horrid cuſtom with regard to thoſe 
of both ſexes who are grown ſuperannuated. W hile the 
old men or women are able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or 
can perform any office of kindneſs, care is taken to ren- 
der their lives as eaſy and comfortable as poſſible ; but 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, they are, by 
the conſent of the village, placed in a ſolitary hut at a 
conſiderable diſtance, with a ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
within their reach, where they are left without any one 
to aſſiſt them, to die of hunger, or to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts, Cruel as this cuſtom is, they conſider it as 
an act of mercy, and are filled with amazement at hear- 
ing the Europeans ſpeak of it with horror. 


$ECTF. . 


Of the Government of the Hottentats; their Laws, and the 
Manner in which they are executed, 


ACH of the Hottentot nations has a chief, whoſe 
office is to command the army, and who has the 
puwer of making peace or war. His poſt is hereditary ; 
but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has ſolemnly 
engaged in a national aſſembly not to attempt the ſub- 
verlion of the antient form of government. He was for- 
meily diſtinguiſhed only by the beauty of the ſkins he 
wore; but the Dutch, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment at 
the Cape, made a preſent of a braſs crown to the chief 


tnoſe who are employed about the corpſe, allemble be- | of every nation in alliance with them, which they wear 
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upon (ulemn eccafions : however, in time of peace the 
chief has little more to do than to govern the village in 
which he teſides. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The captain of a village adminiſters juſtice, and pre- | 


ſerves the peace, and in time of war has under the chief 


of the nation the cominand of the troops furniſhed by his 
village. His office is likewiſe hereditary, though he can- 
not execute it till he has entered into a ſolemn engage- 
ment before the people, not to alter or deviate from the 
antient laws and cuſtoms of the kraal or village. Theſe 
village Captains were alſo antiently diſtinguithed only by 
the . of the ſkins they wore, which were thole of 
tygers, or of wild-cats ; but at preſent they have all a 
cane with a braſs head given them by the Dutch, which 
deſcends along with the office. But neither the chicts 
of the nation, nor theſe captains have any revenue from 
the public, or any perquiſite attending the execution of 
their office, 

The captain of a village decides all diſputes relating 
to property, and tries and puniſhes perſons tor murder, 
theft, adultery, and other crimes committed within his 
juriſdiction, he being aſſiſted by all the men of the vil- 
Jage, and from his ſentence there lies no appeal; but 
ftate-criminals are tried by a chief, aſſiſted by all the 
captains of villages. 

Whenever a diſpute ariſes in relation to property, the 
captain ſummons all the men of the village into the 
open field, where they ſquat down in a circle. The 
plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſes, and the 
witneſſes on both fades are heard. 


The depoſitions being 


** 


| 


4 


finiſhed, the captain, after ſome debate, collects the 


voices, and immediately pronounces the decree according 
to the majority; upon which a full and quiet poſſeſſion 
is iuſtantſy ſecured to the party in whoſe favour the de- 
cree is paſſed. | 


The criminal matters which employ the village-courts 


are adultery, robbery, and murder; for adultery is pu- 
niſhed with death. When a Hottentot is known or ſuſ- 


pected to have committed any of theſe crimes, notice is 


given to all the men of the village to which he belongs, 

who, couſidering themſelves as officers of juſtice, watch 
with the utmoſt care in order to ſeize the ſuſpected per- 
ſon; and it is in vain for him to think of finding ſanc- 
tuary in any other Hottentot nation, for he would be 
taken up as a fugitive or ſpy. 
prehended, is ſecured till the men of the village can aſ- 
ſemble, which is done the very day ia which he is 
brought back. | 

The court being ſeated on their hams in a circle, the 
priſoner is placed in the middle, becauſe the Hottentots 
juſtly obſerve, that in an affair in which a man's life is 
concerned, he ought to be allowed the beſt {ituation for 
hearing and being heard. The charge againſt him 1s 
then pronounced by the proſecutor, and his witneſſes 
give their evidence. The priſoner then makes his de- 
tence, calling his own witneſſes, who are heard with the 
utmolt indulgence, At length the captain of the village, 
after ſome debates on the evidence, collects the voices, a 
majority of which acquits or condemns the priſoner, If 
he be acquitted, damages are afligned him out of the 
proſecutor's cattle; but if he be convicted, and judged 
worthy of death, ſentence is immediately pronounced : 
the court riſes, while the priſoner ſtands ſtill without 
ſtirring a limb: for a minute or two all is ſilent, till the 
captain flies at the priſoner, and with one blow on the 
head, with his kirri-ſtick, lays him on the ground. All 
the reſt following his example, ruſh forwards, and ſtrik- 
ing him with all their ſtrength, he in a moment ex- 
pires. 

Juſtice being thus executed, they bend the corpſe 
neck and heels, wrap it up in his croſſa, and bury it with 
every thing found about it, except the ear- rings and other 
ornaments, which are given to his family, or to his heir, 
who ſuffers nothing, either in his name, privileges, or 
property; for his family, relations, and friends, are 
treated with the ſame reſpect as before, and every thing 
proceeds as if no ſuch misfortunes had ever happened. 
Even the memory of the criminal is ſo far from being 
inſulted, that his corpſe is interred with the ſame cere 
monies, and with as much pomp, as is ſhewn at the fu- 
neral of the richeſt and moſt virtuous among them, 


The criminal being ap- 


— 


curſed them with hardneſs of heart; on which account 


Carrr age. 


All the wealth of the Hottentots deſcends to the eld.8 
ſon, or, when a ſon is wanting, to the next male geln. 
tion, and the younger (ons, who are at home, and un- 
provided for at the death of their fathery are at the cour. 
teſy of the eldeſt, both with reſpect to their fortune and 
their liberty; for if a Hottentot has ſeveral ſone, he cau, 
on his death- bed, leave nothing to the younger, without 
the conſent of the eldeſt. If he makes any proviſion gue 
of his herd or flock, he muſt do it while he is in his vi- 
gour. As all the Hottentots have an ardent love of li- 
betty, an elder brother's detaining the younger in ſervi- 
wude mult be very painful; but ſuch regard do the younger 
brothers pay to cuſtom, that they conitantly ſubmit to it 
without murmuring, till the elder will give them their 
liberty, The clder brother, after his father's death, has 
the ſame power over his ſiſters: they cannot marry ar 
leave him without his conſent. He gves to each, when 
they marry, juſt what he pleaſes; and is not obliged tg 
give them any thing at all. In ſhort, the eldeſt ton, ar 
whocver inherits an Hottentot's cattle, is obliged 10 
take care of the wife or wives of the deceaſed, till their 
death, ur till they are married again. 

Such is the government, and luch the laws of the Hot. 
tentots. But it is here necetlary to add, that the Dutch 
governor of the Cape is the arbiter of all the differences 
of a public nature that ariſe among the Hottentots; and 
by this means frequently prevents a war breaking out be- 
tween the different nations. The chiefs often wait up- 
on him tor the renewal ot their agreemeuts with presents 
of cattle, and are always eniertained in a very trieal 
manner; and receive in return for their preients of cat- 
tle, tobacco, brandy, coral, beads, and ſuch other things 
as are known to be acceptable to them. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the government 
and laws, to which the Hottentots in genccal ſubalit, 
there is a ſort of banditti that infeſt all the nations Du. 
the cape. Theſe are troops of abandoned wretchcs, whe 
finding the laws and cuſtoms of taeir countries toy gr 
a reſtraint upon their inclinations, repair to the moun- 
tains, where ſecuring themſelves in almoſt inacceiüble 
faſtneſſes, they ſally out from time to time, in order to 
ſteal cattle for their ſubſiſtence: but theſe are ſo abhorred 
by all the Hottentot nations, that when any one of them 
is taken, though he be the eldeſt fon of the chief of the 
territory, he is inſtantly put to death, none daring to in- 
terpoſe in his favour. The ſeveral nations of the Hot- 
tentots frequent:y fend out large parties in queſt oi theſe 
robbers, and in this the Heycoms are more active thau 
the reſt. As theſe villains know that there is no merey 
to be expected for them, ſhould they be taken, they 
tight with the utmoſt fury and deſperation, and a party 
of them ſeldom give way, but fight till they have cithe: 
routed the enemy, or are all ſlain, 


S E C T. Xv. 
Of the Religion of the Huttentats. 


T HE great ſecrecy with which the Hottentots con- 
ceal their religious opinions and ceremonies from 
the Europeans, long rendered their faith uncertain ; but 
it is now known that they acknowledge, and firmly be- 
lieve, that there is a Supreme Being, whom they call 
Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Tiquoa, or the God of 
Gods, the Governor of the world, cndued with un- 
learchable attributes and perfections, who made the hea- 
vens and the earth, the fun, and every thing in them; 
who dwelling far above the moon, cauſes ſunſhine and 
rain; provides food for bodily ſuſtenance, and ſkins ol 
beaſts for apparel. 

But notwithſtanding this belief, and their celebrating 
every event of life with offerings and ſolemnites, rhere 
is no feſtival or inſtitution of worſhip among them that 
has an immediate regard to the true God, 'I' heir adora- 
tions are ſolely paid to thoſe whom they eſteem inferior 
deities dependant on the Supreme; for the moſt ſenſible 
Hottentots, when they are in a humour for anſwering the 
queitions aſked them on this ſubject, ſay, their firſt pa- 
rents ſo grievouſly offended the God of Gods, that he 


ther 
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3 
they know little of him, and have ſtill leſs inclination to 
obey him. N 

7 hey eſteem the moon an inferior viſible God, whom 
they call Gounja, or God, and maintain that he is the 


ſubject and repreſentative of the Moſt High and Inviſible. 
They aſſemble for the celebration of his worſhip at the 
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change and full, let the inclemency of the weather de 


ever lo great. They then throw themſelves into a thou- 
ſand different attitudes, ſcream, proſtrate themſelves on 
the ground, ſuddenly leap up, ſtamp and cry aloud, 
« J ſalute thee ; thou art welcome. Grant us fodder for 
« our cattle, and milk in abundance.” They repeat 
theſe and other addreſſes to the moon, ſeveral times, 
ſinging, Ho, ho, ho, with a variation of notes, accom- 
panied with clapping of hands. Thus in ſhouting, ſing- 
ing, (creaming, r ſtamping, dancing, and prol- 
tration, they paſs the whole night in worſhipping this 
planet, which they conſider as preſiding over the wea- 
They alſo adore as a benevolent deity a certain infect, 
ſaid to be peculiar to the Hottentot countsies, It is of the 
fize of a child's little finger: on its head are two horns ; 
it has two wings; the back is green and the belly 
ſpeckled with red and white. Whenever this inſect ap- 
pears in ſight, they pay it the higheſt tokens of venera- 
tion; and if it honours the village with a viſit, the in- 
habitants aſſemble round it with tranſports of devotion, 
finging and dancing troop after troop in the higheſt rap- 
tures, throwing to it the powder of buchu, with which 
they cover the circular area of the village and the tops 
of the cottages. I hey alſo kill two fat ſheep as a thank- 
offering for this high honour, and imagine that all their 

ſt — are buried in oblivion. If this inſect ever 
alights upon a Hottentot, he is from thence· forward con- 
ſidered as a man without guilt, and ever after revered as 
a ſaint. The fatteſt ox is inſtantly killed for a thank- 


offering, and eaten in honour of the deity and the ſaint, 


who feaſts alone on the tripe, which is boiled; while the 
men devour the meat dreſſed in the ſame manner, and the 
women are only regaled with the broth. He is obliged 
to be very careful of the fat, and while any of it remains 
muſt anoint his body and apparel with that alone. The 
caul of the beaſt, well powdered with buchu, and twiſted 
like a rope, is put round his neck, and he is obliged to 
wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the inſect at 
another viſit lights upon another inhabitant of the vil- 
lage. The caſe is the ſame if an inſect ſettles upon a 
woman ; ſhe inſtantly commences a ſaint, and the ſame 
ceremonies are performed ; only here the women feaſt upon 
the meat, while the men are regaled with the broth, 
The Hottentots will expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers to preſerve this little animal from being injured, 
Mr. Kolben mentions a German, who had a country- 
ſeat about ſix miles from the fort, and having given ſome 
Hottentots leave to turn their cattle for a while into his 
lands, they removed thither with their village. A fon 


of this German was amuſing himſelf there, when the 


deified inſect appeared: the Hottentots ran in a tumul- 
tuous manner to adore it, while the young gentleman re- 
ſolved if poſſible to catch it, in order to ſee the effects his 
having it would produce, He ſeized it in the midſt of 
them ; but how great was the general cry and agony when 
they ſaw it in his hand! With looks of diſtraction they 
ſtared at him, and at each other.“ See, ſee | cried they, 
« what is he going to do? will he kill it? will he kill it?“ 
in the mean while every limb ſhook with terror. He 
aſked why they were in ſuch agonies for that paltry in- 
ſect. Ah, Sir, they returned with the utmoſt con- 
© cern, it is a divinity ! It is come from heaven; it is 
e come on a good deſign. Ah! do not hurt it, do not 
« offend it, we ſhall be the moſt miſerable wretches up- 
© on earth if you do. This ground will lie under a curſe, 
& and the crime will never be forgiven.” He ſeemed un- 


moved by their petitions, and appeared reſolved to maim | 


or deſtroy it; on which they ſtared and ran about like 
people frantic, exclaiming, where was his conſcience, 
and how he dared to think of perpctrating a crime that 
would bring upon his head all the curſes and thunders of 
heaven ? But this not prevailing, they all fell proſtrate 
to the earth, and with ſtreaming eyes, and the loudeſt 


cries, beſuught him to ſpare the creature, and reſtore its | 
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liberty, The young man now yielded, and let the infect 
fly; on which they capered and ſhouted in a tranſport 
of joy, and running atter it, rendered it the cultomary 
honours. 

The Hottentots alſo pay a religious veneration to.their 
deceaſed ſaints and famous men, whom they honour not 
with tombs, ſtatues, and inſcriptions; but contecrate 
mountains, woods, fields, and rivers to their memory. 
On paſſing by any of thele places, they ſtop to contem - 
plate the virtues of the perſon to whoſe memory it was 
dedicated, and to implure his protection for them and 
their cattle, | 

The Hottentots alſo worſhip an evil deity, whom they 
imagine the father of miſchief, the fource of a!l their 
afflictions, and the inſtructor of the wicked Hottentots 
in the vile arts of witchcraft, by which they imagine 
that innumerable miſchiefs are done to the perſous and 
cattle of thoſe who are good. They call him Touquoa, 
and fay he is a little, crabbed, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice will ſeldom let him reſt, and therefore they wor- 
ſhip him, in order to avert the effects of his reſentment, 
and wheedle him by offering him an ox and a ſheep. 

It is evident that the Hottentots believe that the ſoul 
ſurvives the body, by their offering up petitions to theit 
deceaſed ſaints, and by the cuſtom which prevails among 
them of removing their villages upon the death of any 
man, woman, or child; for they believe that the dead 
never haunt any place but that in which they died, ex- 
cept any thing belonging to them be carried out of it, 
and then they apprehend that the departed ipirit will 
follow a village, and be very troubleſome, They there- 
fore leave the hut in which a perſon died ſtanding, 
without removing any of the utenſils belonging to the 
deceaſed. 

The Hottentots ſay, that their firſt parents came into 
their country through a door, and that the name of the 
man was Noh, and of the woman Hingnoh ; that th 
were ſent into the country by God himſelf, and taught 
their deſcendants to keep cattle, and do many other uſe- 
ful things. This tradition, which is carefully preſerved 
among all the Hottentot nations, ſeems like a fragment 
of the ſtory of Noah, who ſurvived the flood, and de- 
ſcended from the ark by a door. They reſemble the 
Jews in their offerings: in the regulation of their chief 
feſtivals by the new and full moon; in their legal defile- 
ments; their abſtaining from certain ſorts of food, par- 
ticularly ſwine's fleſh, and fiſh without ſcales; and their 
depriving the males of a teſticle, may be a corruption of 
circumciſion ; but they have no tradition in relation to 
the children of Iſrael, to Moſes and the law. In their 
religion and manners they alſo reſemble the Troglodyres, 
the deſcendants of Abraham, by his wite Keturah, who 
obſerved all, or moſt of the cuſtoms in which the Hot- 
tentots agree with the Jews; with ſeveral others, as 
giving their children the name of favourite beaſts: in 
their funeral ceremonies, and in leaving their old people 
in a hut to expire by themſelves. , 

In every village is a prieſt, or rather maſter of the re- 
ligious ceremonies : for he never offers up to Heaven the 
prayers of the people; nor inſtructs them in religion, 
his office being only to preſide at their offerings, and to 
conduct their ceremonies, He performs the marriage 
and funeral rites ; he deprives the males of one teſticle, 
and heals the wound. But he has no revenue or certain 
perquiſites; indeed he is ſometimes preſented with a calf 
or lamb, and out of reſpect, is invited to feaſts and 
merry-makings, and theſe are all the emoluments of his 
office. 

We have here given the ſtrange and abſurd ſyſtem of 
the Hottentot religion, of which they are ſo fond, that 
it is not certain any one of them ever died a Chriſtian. 
The Dutch indeed have ſent miſſionaries among them, 
who have undergone numberleſs fatigues, and taken the 
utmoſt pains to make proſelytes; but it was without 
effect, and they were compelled with ſorrow to aban- 
don ſo good a deſign, without having made the leaſt im- 
preſſian on the minds of the Hottentots. In confirma- 
tion of this, Mr, Tolben gives the following remarkable 
incident. 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an in- 


fant Hottentot, whom he educated in the knowledge of 


. the 
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the Chriſtian religion, and after the genteel manners of 
the Europeans, allowing him little or no intercourſe or 
cohverſation with the Hottentots. He became well 
verſed in the myſteries of religion, and in ſeveral lan- 
guages; he was alſo richly dreſſed, and his manners were 
formèd after the beit European models at the Cape.— 
The governor, finding him thus qualified, entertained 
great hopes ot him, and ſent him with a commillary 
general tv the Indies, where he remained employed in 
the commiſſary's aifairs till that gentieman's death, and 
then reterned to the Cape. A few days after, at a viſit 
among his relations, he pulled off his European appa- 
rel, and equipped himſelf in the manner of his coun- 
try. This done, he packed up his cloaths, ran with 
them to de governor, and prelenting himſelf before his 
patron, laid the bundle at his feet, and addr: fled his ex- 
cellency to the toliowing purpoſe. © Be pleated, vir, to 
« take notice, that I for ever renounce this apparel, I 
& likewiſe for ever renounce the Chriſtian religion. It 
« is my deſign to live and die in the religion, manners, 
&« and cultums of my anceſturs, I ſhall only beg you 
& Mill grant me, and I am perſuaded I ſhall not beg in 
© vain, for icave to keep the collar, and hanger I wear, 
& and ! will keep thein tor your ſake.” Here he ſtopped, 
and turning his back. fled ſwiftly away, and was never 
more ſcen in that quarter. This man, fays che above 
author, I frequentl\ converſed with up in the country, 
and found, to my great aſtoniſhment, that he had a ſur-— 
priſing ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge. But though! 
made uſe of the moſt perſuaſive and endearing language. 
to call him back into the fold of Chriſt, he continued 
deaf to all my reaſoning and remonſtrances. 

However, with r:(prCt to morality, an eſſential part 
of Chriſtianity, and thoſe virtues which dignify and 
adorn human nature, the Hottentots in genera} excel; 
for in munificence and hoſpitality, they excecd all other 
nations. They take a pleaſure in relieving one another, 
which they perform with ſuch a noble ſimplicity and 
openneſs of heart, as is no where elſe to be found. A 
Hottentot can hardly enjoy himſelf, except one or more 
of his countrymen partake with him. It he has a 
good meal provided for him at home, he will rarely fit 
down to it without the company of two or three more 
of his ne:ghbours. Has he a dram of brandy or ar- 
rack in his hand, his countryman who comes by, whe- 
ther an acquaintance or a ſtranger, generally receives 
part of it. Is he ſmoking ; he calls to his countrymen 
to ſtay and tak: half a dozen whiffs with him; for a 
Hottentot expreſſes as much joy at having regaled a 
number of his countrymen with his own pipe, as we 
uſually do upon ſme valuable acquiſition. 'I hey are 
all kindneſs and good-will one to another, and are 
charmed with opportunities of obliging. If a Hotten— 
tot's aſſiſtance is required by one of his countrymen, 
notwithitanding his natural indolence he runs to give 
it; and if his countryman be in want, he relieves him 
according to his ability, with the utmoſt readineſs. In 
ſhort, the hoſpitality they ſhew to ſtrangers who be- 
have inoffenſively, does not in general fall ſhort of the 
ſurpriſing bounty and benevolence they ſhew to each 
other; they are generally moved at the ſight of diſtreſs 
in perſons of every complexion, and eagerly adminiſter 
ane relief they can, without any ſtipulation for a re- 
ward. 

In ſhort, they have a ſtrict regard to truth, and are 
eſteemed the moſt religious obſervers of national faith. 
They excel all or moſt nations in chaſtity ; a moſt beau- 
tiful fimplicity of manners runs through the Hottentot 
nations; and many of them told our author, that the 
vices they ſaw prevail among Chriſtians, their avarice, 
their envy and hatred to each other; their reſtleſs diſ- 
content? tempers, their laſciviouſneſs and injuſtice, 
were what principally kept them from liſtening to the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. | 
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Of their Skill in Phyſic, Surgery, Muſic, and Dancing, 


N eee many idle whims and ſuperſtitions enter 


into the Hottentot practice of phy ſic and ſurgery, 
yet their doctors often ſucceed, and ſometimes perform 
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great cures, The Hottentots, who apply to the ſtudy 
of medicine, are generally well ſkilled in the virtues of à 
multitude of herbs and roots produced in the Hottentot 
countries, and often apply them in very ditticult and 
dangerous caſes, with wonderful ſucceſs. 

The two profeſſions of phy ſic and ſurgery are here 
united; tor every phyſician is alſo a ſargeon. They 
bleed, cup, reſtore a diſlocation, and perform, all the 
manual operations in their practice with ſurpriiing dexte- 
rity; and yet there are no other inſtruments uſed by the 
Hottentot ſurgeons than a common knite, a horn, and 
a bird's bone, | hey have ſalves, poultices, and man 
internal remedies, though they fall vaſtly fort, in point 
of number, to thoſe ulcd in the European practice cf 
phyſic and ſurgery. 

In cholics and pains of the ſtomach they firſt ſeek te- 
lief by cupping, wiich is thus performed, The cup is 
an ox's horn, the rim of which fs madg very ſmouth, 
The patient lying on his back, the doctor applies his 
mouth to the part where the pain lies, and ſucks; then 
clapping on the horn, lets it remain till he ſuppoſes 
the part under it is become inſenſible; then rearing off 
the horn, he makes two or three inciſions about halt an 
inch long, and afterwards claps it on again and lets it 
remain till it falls off, which it does when it is full of 
bleod ; and 1t is generally filed in two hours, and then 
they ſuffer the patient to reit, If the pain removes to ano- 
ther part, they rub that part weil with hot fat; and if that 
codes not eale the patient, they cup hin again where the 
pain ſettles; and it this duces not produce a cure, they 
proceed to inward remevics, giving him cither infulions 
or powders of certain roots or acrbs, | 

In plethorics they let blood in the following manner: 
the operator binuvs with a ſtrap the vein he would open, 
and then cuts It with his Knife well ſharpened. Having 
got as much blood as he qudges neceflary, he looſens the 
ſtrap, cloſes the orifice with tweer mutton fat, and ties 
over it a leaf of ſome ſalutary herb. If bleeding does 
nat ſet the patient to rights, they apply as beture wward 
remedies. : 

Their method of reſtoring a diſlocated joint is fift t 
rub it with at, and then to meve the limb briſkly up and 
vown, preſſing upon the joint til] it ſlips into its proper 
place; this rude method they complain is attended with 
dreadtul pain. 

In head-achs the Hottentots often ſhave the head; 
which they alſo perform with a common knite wel} ſhar- 
pened, The fat continually on the Hottentots hair, 
which is ſhort and woolly, ſerves the purpole of ſoap; 
but they never ſhave off all the hair, but only make fur- 
tows in it, generally leaving as much on as they take off. 

For a foul ſtomach the Hottentots take the juice of 
alve-leaves, putting a few drops in a little warm broth, 
This is a good cathartic, and at the ſame time an excel- 
lent ſtomachic, It the firſt doſe does not anſwer the pur- 
poſe, three or tour days after they take another, of ſome- 


times twice the quantity of the firit, and this ſeldom fails 


to produce the dctired effect; for molt other inward ail- 
ments they take powders and infuſions of wild ſage, wild 
hes, ty-leaves, buchu, fennel, garlic, and ſome otner 
herbs. 

The Hottentot amputations are only of the. joints of 
the fingers of the women, which they perform wich ſuch 
art, that nothing is ever hurt or disfigured beyond the 
amputation, Their method of performing this operation 
is by binding very tightly, with a dry finew, the head of 
the joint next below that to be cut oft, and then mating 
the amputation with a common knife. They then ſtop 
the blood, by applying to the end of the uh. lated finger 
the juice of the leaves of the myrrh-trec, aud „rap up 
che finger in the leaves of falutiferous herbs. 

There is a phyſician in every kraal or village, and in 
the large ones are two; theſe are choſen out of the ages 


of each village, and appointed to watch over the health 


of the inhabitanis; and the honour of the employment 
being judged a ſufficient recompence for their trouble, 
chey auminiſter their medicines and perform their opera- 
tious in ſurgery without fee or reward. All their ſalbes, 
ointments, powders, and poultices, they pretend are of 
their on invention, and therefore keep the preparations 


very tecret, But if a patent dies under theic hands, the, 
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always aſſert, that their remedies were rendered ineffec- 
tual by witchcraft, and in this they are ſure to be be- 
lieved. : ; 

There are alſo ſeveral old women in every village, 
who pretend to great {kill in the virtue of roots and 
herbs, and readily give their advice to their neigh- 
hours; but theſe are held in great contempt by the 

ctors. | 
_ ought not to be omitted, that all ſickneſſes that 
pafſle the art of the phyſicians, all ſudden inward pain, 
an crols accidents, and every artificial performance that 
is above their comprehenſion, the Hottentots aſcribe to 
witchcraft, If one of them be feized with a pain, 
which he imagines ariſes from this cauſe, he ſends for 
th phyſician of the village, who, on his arrival, orders 
a ſo nd fat ſheep to be inttant y Killed, then taking the 
caul, carefully vi: ws it ali over, and having powdered it 
with buchu, twiſts ic in the manner of a rope, and hangs 
it about the patient's neck, g-acrally ſaying, ** You w:ll 
& ſoon be better; the witchcratt is not ſtrong upon 
« you.” The patient is obliged to wear this caul white 
a hit of it will hang about his neck. If the patient 
be a man, the men of the village feaſt upon the ſheep; 
if a woman, the women; and if a child, the carcaſe 
is terved up to the children alone, and none elle talte a 
bit of it. 

the patient grow no better, the duCtor gives phyſic; 

and t the patient dies, he buicly affirms it was occaſioned 
by wit-heraf!; and that tne charms ot the witch, 
or wizard were too ſtrong for him or any one elſe to 
b:enk; ard for this he alway finds ſufficient credit. 

| deed, as We age aitcady 1ntimated, every thing above 
ther compichenſion ybrains the name of witcheraft, ** [ 
de have often, ſays Mi. K-Iben, been looked upon by the 
© Hottentots ts 4 wird i yP ll, Ale magic lanthorn, 
Murning-pl fs ind other inen iy producing etfects 
vhich aſtoniſhed them, we: c du ] med pieces of witch- 
craſt, Once being [..r:ounded by a good number of 
them, | poured a little brandy into a cup and fired it, 
2nd thea kd if they would drink of it. They were 
atonifhed at the propoſal; and when they ſaw me 
rink it my: t, betook themſelves to their heels in a 
went, and ever after dreaded me as a great and dan- 
de us comurer, They have vanithed out of my fight 
an laut, upon my nolding up a ſtick, aud threat- 
ce nig to bewitch them with it.” 

iTowever, it does not appcar that the Hottentots have 
ary notion of their: wizards or witches entering into a 
compact wich the evil ſpirit, whom they call Touquoa, 
or that their ſouls go to him after deach, for they imagine, 
tba the malice of this being is conhacd to this world, 
and that he cannot act beyond) it. 
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Jew's harp, and the various notes are owing to the dif- 
ferent modulations of the breath. This is the leſſer 
gom-gom. 

The great gom- gom is made by putting on the ſtring; 
before they bx it to the bow, a cocoa nut-ſhell, about 
a third part ſhaved off; ſo that it hangs like a cup, with 
the mouth upward>, the firing running through two holes 
near the brim, This ſhell is cleared and made very neat 
and ſmooth, When they play on this inſtrument, they 
holy the bow with one hand, and apply the quill on the 
— to their mouths; while with the othe: they move 
the ſhell nearer or farther from the quill, according as 
they would vary the ſound, which riſcs or falls according 
to the motions of the ſhell, When three or ſour of thele 
gom-goms are played upon in concert, by ſkiltul hands, 
they make a very agreeable harmony, eſpecially when it 
uns in the low notes, for there is a ſoftneſs in the muſic 
that is extremely pleaſing, | 

They have alſo a kind of flutes and flageolets, made of 
reeds, with which they make a tolerable harmony. 

Another inſtrument of muſic is an earthen pot, which, 
like the common on-s of the Hottentots, reſembles a Ro- 
man urn; but is cuv<red at the top with a ſmooth-drefſed 
ſheep-ſkin, and braced on with finews and ſheep- guts, 
like the ſkin on a kettle drum. This inſtrument is only 
uled by the women, who play upon it with their fingers ; 
but upon this inſtrument they perform only one tune, and 
that conſiſts of but icw aotcs. . 

The vocal muſic of the Hottentots conſiſts of the mo- 
noſyllable ho, which is ſung by both ſexes in their cere- 
monies of worſhip, in a (mall round of notes; and the 
have alſo a few ſongs. In this confiſts the whole of the 
Hottentot harmony, which, notwithſtanding their often 
hearing European muſic at the Cape, they aſſert excels 
not only that, but all the mulic in the world. | 

We ſhall now take notice of the dancing of Hot- 
tentots, in which both ſexes take great delight, This 
is chiefly practiſed when a peace is concluded with a na- 
tion with whom they have been at war; when a mem- 
ber of a village has ſlain a wild beaſt, or eſcapes ſome 
imminent danger; or when ſome happy event has hap- 
pened in favour of ſome particular perſon or family of 
the village. On theſe and the like occaſions the whole 
kraal teltify their joy in dancing, ſometimes whole nights, 
without any manner of refreſhment, In theſe public 
rejoicings the men of the village ſquat down in a 
circle, which is enlarged by thcir being joined by the 
women, for the better convenience of the dancers who 
perform within it, and that they may afhft in the com- 
mon, ho, ho, ho, and add their pot-drums to the muſic 
of the gom-goms, No ſooner are the latter heard, than 
the women begin to play on the drums: thoſe who 


This ſiuiplicity of the Hottentots, with reſpect to witch- 
craft, is not however very extra>ruitary, it we conſider 
that it has prevailed amung polite nations, enlightencc 
by a divine religion; among whom it mult appear much 
leis excuſable, than among theſe untutored pcople, 

We ſhall now give an account of their muſic and dan- 
eing; but ſhall ficſt take notice of their language, which 
is ſo far from being harmonious, that it is conſidered as 
a monſter among languages, the pronunciation depend- 
ins upon ſuch colliftions or claſhings of the tongue 
azainſt the palate, an upon ſuch ttange vibrations and! 
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have their mouths at liberty ſing, and others clap their 
hands. Several couples then preſent themſelves to dance, 
but no more than two couples dance at a time. When 
a woman ſtarts up and ſhakes the rings upon her legs, it 
is to intimate that ſhe wants a male partner, and ſhe has 
one immediately, Two couple, that is two men and 
two women, having entered the ring, dance each man 
with his partner, the men uſing great activity with their 
legs, leaping a great height, When they begin, they 
are at the diſtance of about ten paces from each other, 

d they dance near a quarter of an hour before they 


inflections of that member, as a ſtranger can neither im 
tate nor deſcribe. {ſence they are conlidered as whole 
natinas of ſtammereis. 


n et, and ſometimes, inſtead of meeting, they turn 


about, and dance back to back; but they never take 


Their muſic, howcver, is much more tolerable than 
their language; for though 1t has bu 
uropean ear, and is but poorly provided with either in— 
liruments or tunes, it ſhews a genius and ſenſibility in; 
the Hottentots, which entirely deſtroys the credit of 
thole accounts which repreſent them as monſters of ſtu— 

pidity. | 
One of their muſical inſtruments is called the gom- 
gom, and is common in ſeveral other nations: it conliſts 
of a bow of iron or olive wood, firung with twiſted 
eep-guis or finews, On one end of the ſtring they fix, 
when they play, the barrel of a quill flit, by putting the 
ning into the ſlit, ſo as to run quite through the barrel. 


* _ i : 1 .- Y 2 
* few charms for an teſemblinget 


his quill they apply, when they play, to their mouths, 
much in the ſame manner as is done in playing on the 
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hold of each other by the hands. When the women 
ttamp in dancing, the rings on their legs make a noiſe 
hat of the harneſs upon the back of a coach» 
horſe, when he ſhakes himſelf. 

We ſtall conclude this account of the Hottentots with 
a hiſtory of the country; a conciſe view of the Cape» 
town, and the government of the Dutch, 


FECT: 


A conciſe Hiſtory of the Cape of Good Hope, from its Diſco- 
very by the Portugueſe, including an Account of the Man- 
ner in which it was f{ttled by the Dutch. 


HOUGH the Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered 
by the Portuguele fo early as the year 1493, * 
5 B © 
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of them landed there till 1498, when Rio de'Infanto, the 
Portuzueſe admiral, in his voyage to India, went aſhore; 
and, on his return, gave ſuch an agreeable account of the 
advantages of the place to king Emanuel of Portugal, 
that it was reſolved to form a ſettlement there ; but this 
was. however, neglected. At length Franciſco d'Almedei, 
viceroy of Brazil, returning from thence with a fleet from 
Portugal, took his courſe by the Cape, and caſting an- 
chor, ſent a party afhore to purchale cattle ; but they were 
repulſed bv» the natives, who drove them back tc their 
ſhip". The viceroy was, however, perſuaded to land 
them again, with a conſiderable reinforcement, and, for 
the enc nragement of the men, to put himſelf, with 
eleven -1ptains of the fleet, at their head. His excel- 
jency cunſented with reluctante, and ſcemed to foreſce 
the unhappy iſſue; for, on his entering the long- boat, ne 
cried with a dejected look, * Ah! whither do you car- 
«© ry ſeventy years ?” alluding to his own age. On 
their being landed, one of the men refuſing to give a pair 
of braſs buckles he had in his {hoes to a Hottentot, who 
much admired them, his icfuſal was taken as an affront, 
and a ſufficient proof of their being enemies : and thus 
this trifle became the foundatin of a quarrel. The Hot- 
tentots who were preſent, exaſperated at this behaviour, 
attacked the Portugueſe with ſuch ſpirit, that ſeventy- 
five of them were lain, among whom was the viceroy 
himſelf, and the reſt eſcaped by flying in confuſion to 
their ſhips. | 

The Portugueſe, vexed and mortifed at this diſgrace, 
yowed revenge. But after ſmothering their reſentmen: 
for two or three years, a fleet, in their way to the Indies, 
Janded again at the Cape; and the Portugueſe, knowing 
the high value the natives ſet on braſs, landed a large 
braſs cannon, charged with ſeveral] heavy balls, and 
faſtened to the mouth two ropes of great length. The 
Hottentots, in a tranſport of joy at receiving io large a 
piece of their admired metal, took hold of the two ropes 
in great numhers, as they were directed, in order to draw 
it along. I hus a conſiderable body of them extended ic 
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hoſpital for the reception of the ſick : to this fort he 
added proper ou- works, to ſecure himſelf againſt beig 

attacked by any of the European powers. Ele then (+; 
the feeds he had brought from Europe on a picce of land 
two leagues up the country, part ona hill, and part in , 
vale, dividing the ground into a vineyard, a fruit, flower, 
and kitchen garden. | | 

As every thing proſpered in a ſurpriſing manner, the 
company offered lixty acres of land to'every man who 
would ſcttle at the Cape, provided he would engage nyt 
only to maintain himſelf upon it within three years, but 
alſo contribute at a certain rate to the ſupport of the 
garriſon ; leaving every one at libcrty, when that time. 
was expired, to ſell or make over his land, and to leave 
the ſettlement, 

Encouraged by theſe propoſals, and by the aſſiſtance 
given to thoſe who were unable to provide utenſils, tools, 
and inſtruments of agriculture, a great number of peg. 
ple went to the Cape, and the ſettlement ſoon began 
to make a very conſiderable figure, But all this while 
there was agrowing evil, againſt which no proviſion had 
yet been made: European women were very ſcarce, and 


| thoſe they had were wives who had ſettled there with 


their huſbands; while the plantations ſwarmed with young 
fellows, each of whom was ſettled upon his farm, and 
in a way of thriving ; but wanted wives as much tor the 
ſake of iſſue and domeſtic help, as for ſenſual gratifica- 
tion z and yet had no inclination at all 'to marry the 
Hottentot women, However, an account of this grie— 
vance being diſpatched to Amitterdam,. a fine troop of 
young women were raiied, who, on their arrival at the 
Cape, were beſtowed by the governor on thoſe who want. 
cd wives, with all the indulgence that could be fhcwn 
upon ſuch an occaſion to their ſeveral fancics and incli— 
nations. 

Tue ſettlement being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, was now 
increaſed, by the addition of other ſettlers, to ſuch a de- 
tee, that the Dutch in a few ycars extended themiclves 
in ncw Colouies along the ccaſt. 


two files the whole length of the ropes full in the range 
of the thot , waen the Portugueſe ſuddenly diſcharging 
the cannon, a molt dreadful ſlaughter was made, and 
thoſe who cſcaped the ſhot fled in the wildeſt conſterna- 
tion vp into the country. After this baſe and cowardly 
exploit, the Portugueſe re-embarked at their leiſure, and 
it {ecms that the Hottentots have ever ſince had an extra- 
orc inary dread of fire-arms. 

We do not find that the Europeans landed afterwards 
at th: Cape, till the year 1600, when it began to be 
viſned by the Engliſh, cd. and Dutch, in their voy- 
ages to and from the Eaſt Indics. However, in the year 


hey now form four principal ſettlements: the firſt, 
and moſt conſiderable, is at the Cape, where are the grand 
forts and the capital city, alſo ganted the Cape; the ſe— 
cond is the Stellenboſh ; the third the Drakei.ficin ; and 
the fourth the Waveriſh colony. 

The company have alſo provided for a future increaſe 
of pop ie, by purchaſing all the tract of land called "Terra 
du Natal, which lies between Motambique and the Cape; 
for which they paid in commodities, utenſils, and toys, 


to the value of thirty thouſand guilders : fo that this part 
of the dominions of the Dutch Eaſt India company is of 


1650, a Dutch fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Van Rie- | 


beck, a ſurgeon on board, obſerving that the foil of the 
country was rich and well ſtocked with cattle, the har- 
dour commodious, and the people tractable, on his return 
to Holland laid an account of his obſervations before the 
directors of the Eaſt India company there, who, after a 
grand conſultation, reſolved to attempt a ſettlement with- 
out loſs of time, Immediately four ſhips were ordered 


out on that deſign, with all the materials, inſtruments, 


V 


very great extent. 


S EC T. XVII. 
A Deſeription of the City of the Cafe, and of the Dutch Ge- 


Uerniment. 


E ſhall now give the reader an account of the Cape 
town aud its principal buildings. The town ex- 


artificers, and other perſons neceſſary for ſuch an expedi- | tends fiom the tea-ſhore to the vallcy, and is large and 
tion; and the ſurgeon was rewarded by. being appointed regularly built, containing ſeveral! ſpacious ſtreets, witn 


governor and commander in chick of the intended fettle- 
ment, with power to treat with the Hottentots in ſu 
a manner as he ſhould think would be moſt advantageo 
to the company. 

With theſe ſhips Van Riebeck arrived ſaſe at the 
Cape, when he ſo charmed the natives by his addreſs and 
gaod humour, and by the preſents he brought them of 
braſs toys, beads, tobacco, brandy, and other liquors, 
that a treaty was immediately concluded ; and he giving 
them commodities and toys to the value of fifty thou- 
land guilders, they gave the Dutch full liberty to ſettle 
there, reſigned to them a part of the country, and a 
trade was eitabliſned with them on a good and ſolid 
foundation. 

Upon theſe wiſe regulations, in which ſo juſt and equi- 
table a regard was paid to the natural rights of the na- 
tives, Vir, Van Riebeck raiſed a ſquare fort, and built 
withia the walls, dwelling-houſes, warehouſcs, and an 


zndſome houſes, many of which have large courts in 
front, and beautiful gardens behind them, 'T he 
ects, the court-yards, the houſes, and every thing in 
them are, according tc the cuſtom of the Dutch, cx- 
tremely clean and neat. The houſes are of ſtone ; but 
| moſt of them only one ſtory high, and none more than 
— on account of the violence of che caſterly Winds 
' which ſometimes ſhake and damage the houſes, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo low, and for the ſame reaſon molt 
of them are only thatched. 

The Dutch company give great encouragement to 
building at the Cape. A man who is willing to erect a 
houſe, whether contiguous to the town or in the Country, 
has ground allotted him gratis, of ſuſficient extent to hae 
a court- yard, out- houſes, and a garden, if he cheoles to 
have them. The government receives no advantage from 
theſe houſes till they are fold, and then, if the houle be 
new, it becomes charged with a ground-rent, of the ten 2 
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or twentieth penny of the rent it is ſuppoſed it would | 


lett for annually ; but if it be old, there is only paid the 
fortieth penny of the rent. 

The caſtle is a very ſtrong and noble edifice, of great 
extent, provided with all manner of accommodations for 
the garriſon, which conſiſts of about two hundred ſol- 
diers. It covers the harbour, is an admirable defence 
towards the country, and is, in ſhort, an excellent for- 
treſs. The ſuperior officers of the company have here 
very ſpacious and beautiful lodgings, and within are the 
company's ſtorchouſes, which are large, commodious, 
and handſome. 

The church is a plain, neat, and ſpacious edifice, built 
of ſtone : but both the body and ſteceple are thatched, 
They are, however, white waſhed on the out-fide, which 

ives this edifice an agreeable appearance flom the fea, 
eſpecially in fine weather. 

The hoſpital for the ſick is both an honour and an or- 
nament to the town. It is lituated near the company's 
garden, and fo large as to accommodate ſeveral hundred 
patients. This is of extraordinary uſe, as few ſhips ever 
arrive at the Cape, either from Europe or the Indies, 
without having a conſiderable number of ſick on board. 
A ſhip is no ſooner at anchor than theſe are conveyed 
to the hoſpital, where they are very decently lodged, 
and ſupplied with freſh proviſions and medicines. Thoſe 
who are able to walk about have the liberty of the com- 
pany's garden, which enjoys a fine air, and furniſhes 
the hoſpital with roots and herbs, This hoſpital 
fronts the church, and is a very handſome regular 
{t:ucture. . Ef 

The above garden is perhaps the moſt extraordinary in 
the world, it containing, as bath been already intimated, 
almoſt all the rich fruits, beautiful lowers, and valuable 
plants that are produced in Aſia, Atrica, and America, 
Nature has indeed little or nothing to (et her off there 
beſides her own charms and the hand of the gardener ; 
but thus adorned, ſhe is ſufficiently lovely. Thouſands 
of various flowers ſtrike the eye at once, vying with each 
other for ſuperior beauty, Here and there are fine 
groves of trees of a vaſt variety of kinds unknown in Eu- 
rope, beautiful ſummer-houſes, and ſhady walks, The 
rarden is very ſpacious, and from molt parts of it you 

ave a delightful view of the country. 


There are alſo many large and beautiful gardens about | 


the town, which belong to the inhabitants: theſe, as 
well as that belonging to the company, are kept in fine 
order. It is very delightful to viſit them, and they form 


© a lovely appearance in ſeveral views of the town ; while 
@the millions of flowers in them all fill the air with the 


Kb! delicious perfumes. 


o return to the buildings, there is a large edifice 


called the lodge, for the uſe of the company's ſlaves, who 
are chiefly brought from Madagaſcar, It is divided into 
two wards, one tor the lodging of each ſex, and is pro- 
vided with convenient ftore-roois, with a very ſpacious 
room, where the ſlaves receive and cat their allowance, 
and a ſtrong priſon whercin the drunken and diſobedient 
ale confined and puniſhed, It has likewiſe decent apart. 
ments for the officers ſet over the ſlaves, and a ſchool 
for thè Hegro girls. | | 

The company have alſo a very handſome range of 
ſtables, capable of containing ſeveral hundred horſes; 
and a great number of fine Perſian horſes are kept there 
for the ſervice of the company and the uſe of the gover- 
nor, who lives in great ſtate, and has a maſter of the 
horſe, an under- maſter, a ſadler, coachman, and grooms. 
The governor's body-coachman is elteemed at the Cape 
a very conſiderabie perſon, | 

The government is conducted bythe eight following 
councils. Firſt, the grand council, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the college of policy, coniifts of the governor, 
who is piefident, and eight others, who are generally 
the next principal officers in the company's ſervice at the 
Cape. This council is the company's repreſentative ; it 
has the care of trade and navigation, makes peace or de- 
clarcs war with the Hottentots, and has the management 
of every thing relating to the ſafety and intereſt of the 
ſettlement, This council not only correſponds.with the 
court of directors in Holland, but with the Dutch govern- 
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ment at Batavia and Ceylon. When the members enter 
or leave the fort, the garriſon pays them the martial ſa- 
lute, an honour paid to no other at the Cape. 

The next is the college of juſtice, which generally 
conſiſts of the ſame members that compoſe the grand 
council, This court hears and determines in all civil 
and criminal caſes of moment that happen among the 
Europeans at the Cape. But if an European, who is 
not in the ſervice of the company, is either plaintiff or 
defendant, the three regent burgo-maſters, who are ma- 
giſtrates annually choſen out of ſuch as are not in the 
company's ſervice, aſſiſt at the trial, to ſee that no 
partial judgment be given on the fide of the company's 
(lervant, Appeals lie from the decrees of this court to 
the ſupreme courts of Juſtice at Batavia, which is com- 


poſed of perſons eminent for their learning in the civil 


| _ and alſo the ſupreme court of juftice in Hol- 
and. 


| There is a petty court dependant on the laſt for puniſh- 
ing breaches of the peace, and determining treſpaſſes and 
{mall debts, It conſiſts of a member of the grand coun- 


eil, who fits as preſident, three of the burghers, and 
four of the company's immediate ſervants, © 
burghers is vice preſident. No action is to be brought in 


ne of the 


this court for more than a hundred crowns. Copies of all 
the proceedings, both in this court and the college of 


Juſtice, are, from time to time tranſmitted to Holland. 


The fourth is the court of marriages, which takes 
care that all contracts of marriage among the Europeans 
at the Cape are allowed by the parents or guardians of 
both parties, and that neither party is under any engage- 
ment or promiſe of marriage to another, It — of 
the ſame members as the petty court for puniſhing 
breaches of the peace, and is held every Saturday even- 
ng. | | 
This court, upon receiving ſatisfaction in the matters 
of its enquiry from the parties, their parents, or guar- 
dians, grants a warrant, authoriſing the paſtor of the 
pariſh where the parties live to publiſh the banns of ma- 
trimony from his pulpit on the three tollowing Sundays; 
and then, if no perſon appears to forbid the banns, ta 
join the parties in marriage. 

It is euſtomary for perſons of diſtinction, who are upon 
the point of marriage, to invite all the officers of the court 
to make the enquiries at their houſ.s, which is ſeldom 
refuſed, as they are ſure of a ſplendid entertainment, and 
a preſent of ten or twenty crowns; and the clerk on 
theſe occaſions has two crowns for his trouble: but at the 
caltle, where the court is uſually held, he has but one, 
and the court no gratuity. | a 

The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which conſiſts of 
the vice-preſident of the grand council, three of the 
company's ſervants, and three burghers. Orphans of 
fortune cannot marry at the' Cape without the conſent of 
this chamber, till they are twenty-five years of age. 

The ſixth is the eccleſiaſtical college for the reformed 
churches at the Cape, which are three in number, and 
for the proper application of the money given for the uſe 
of the poor. It conliſts of the. three paſtors, the two el- 
ders of each church, and twelve overſecrs of the poor, 
each pariſh having four. 

This council is fo careful in the application of the 
charitable collections, that there is nut a beggar to be 
ſeen in all the ſettlement. The ſurplus of theſe collec- 
tions is either put out to intereſt, or applied to the repairs 
of the churches, or the maintenance of the ſchool at the 
Cape, 

In each of the colonies at the Cape is a court of com- 
mon council, conſiſting of a certain number of the 
burghers. In the Cape town this council propoſes mat- 
ters in favour of the burghers to the grand council, and 
collects the taxes. In the colonies they hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes relating to debts and treſpaſſes not ex- 
ceceding a bundred and fifty florins, and allo try and pu- 
niſh moſt crimes committed within their juriſdiction, and 
all crimes committed by the ſlaves. 

The eighth are the Cong of militia, one of which is 
for the Cape towns, and the other for the colonies. 

Ine company's immediate ſervants at the Cape are 
about fix hundred in number; but they are not all lodged 


in 


in the caſtle; many petty officers and a great number of 
the common ſervants living in ſeveral buildings belong- | 
ing to the company in the town. 4 


The company's ſervants at the Cape are divided into 
two clatles, called the qualified and the unqualified. The 
qualified are all the officers iu the adminiſtration, and the 
clerks under them: the unqualifed are the ſoldiers, ar- 
tificers, and common ſervants, We ſhall here give a par- 
ticular acccunt of the ſalaries of the former, 

Pre governor is allowed by the company three thouſand 
two hundred and fiity tive florins a year in ſalary, and 
bone wages ; befides which he is allowed monthly one 


t ane ſive hundred pounds of rice, thirty buthels of 
un, or hne white rice, three hundred and ſixty pounds 
of fine barley- flour, twenty pounds of European ſalt beef 
ang pork, as much mutton a he pleaſes, one aum of Afri- 
can wine, two vallons of brandy, four of Canary, twen- 
ty-chice of ſtrong thip-beer, or Brunſwick mum, twen- 
ty five pounds of freſh butter, fifteen pounds of white 
wax candies, ten pounds of tallow candles, fix pounds of 
ſpices, a g*llon of ſallad oil, and whatever he piea'cs for 
the ule of his houſhold, which the company's ſtores can 
furnich, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than any body 
elſe, He has likewiſe a yearly allowance of hve hundred 
florins for entertaining the commat.ders and other ofh 
cers of the Dutch Eaſt II dla ps with a prand dinne; 
in their return to Europe; and yet provides for them en- 
tirely out of the company's cattle, ſtores, and gardens, 

he chief merchant, the fiſcal intendant, the captain 
of the garriſon, the thiee paſtors of the colonies, and the 
ſtore-keeper, have cach one thouſand fix hundred and 
twenty-ſeven florins per annum in ſalary and board 
wages. 

T he lieutenant of the garriſon has a thouſand and five 
florins per annum in ſalary and board wages. 

The enſign of the garriſon, and twelve perſons called 
under-merchants, have ſeven hundred and eight florins 
per annum each. 

The book-keepers, and officers who attend the ſick, 
thirteen perſons, each five hundred and thirteen florins a 

ear, 
r Twenty aſſiſtant clerks have three hundred and fifty- 
four florins a year each. | 

We have now given a very full and circumſtantial ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Hottentots, 
and ſhall conclude with the character given of this fine 
ſettlement by the ingenious author of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage round the world, which may ſerve both as a 
ſummary and confirmation of what has been already ſaid 
of that delightful country. The Cape of Good Hope, 
« ſays he, is ſituated in a temperate climate, where the 
« exceſſes of heat and cold are rarely known; and the 
& Dutch inhabitants, who are numerous, and who here 
cc retain their native induſtry, have ftocked it with pro- 
& digious plenty of all ſorts of fruits and proviſions; moſt 
„ of which, either from the equality of the ſcaſons, or 
ce the peculiarity of the fail, are more delicious in their 


& kind than can be met. with elſewhere : ſo that by theſe 
& and by the excellent water which abounds there, this 
c ſettlement is the beſt provided of any in the known 
« world, for the reſreſhment of ſeamen after long voy- 
& ages, and by its cxtraordinary accommodations, the 
& healthineſs of its air, and the pictureſque appearance 
& of the country, the whole enlivened too by the addition 
© of acivilized colony, was not diſgraced on a compari- 
& ſon with the vallies of Juan Fernandes, and the lawns 
cc of Tinian,” 


S ECT. MAX. 


Of Caffraria Proper, and particularly that Part of it called 
Terra de Natal, containing a conciſe Account of the Coun- 
try and of its inhabitants the CafFres, 


HE northern part of Caffraria, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Caſtraria Proper, is in a manner entire] 
unknown; no European traveller has proceeded through 
it, and deſcribed its bounds, its produce, its natural cu- 
rioſities, and the manners of its inhabitants. The little 
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we know of it is conſined to the eaſtern part, which haz 
obtained the name of Terra de Natal. | 

The country of Natal, which was thus called from 
its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the day of oute 
Saviour's nativity, is ſituated between the thirtieth 450 
thirty-third degrees of north latitude, and is inhabited 
by the Caffres, who are a very different people trom the 
Hottentots. This country extends to the Indian fea on 
the eaſt, but how far it runs to the weſtward is yet un- 
known. 

That part of the country which lies towards the ſea js 
plain and woody ; but within land it is diverſified with 
many hills, intermixcd with pleaſant vallies, and larsc 
plains chequered with natural gioves and meadows. Thee 
is no want of water, for every hill aftords little brooks, 
which gliding down, fome of them, after ſeveral turnings 
and windings, meet by degrees, and form the river Natal, 
which difcharges itſelf into the cattern ocean in about 
the thy tieth degree of ſouth latitude. This is the prin- 
Cipal river of the country; though there are other ſhean;s 
which bend their courſes northerly, 

The woods are compoſed of {everai ſorts of trees, man 
of which are tall and large; theſe are very good timbce 
fit for any uſe. The meadows are covered with grafts, 
and a vai;ety of herbs and flowers. 

Thelanu-animals of this country are clephants ; which 
feed together in great troops, a thouſand or fifteen hun- 
dred being ſometimes ſeen in the mornings and evenings 
in the meadows z but in the hcat of the day they retire 
into the woods. 

Here are alſo buflaloes, cows, deer, hogs, rabbits, 
lions, and tygers. 

Hcre are fowls of various ſorts, as ducks and teal, 
both tame and wild, plenty of cocks and hens, a large 
wild fowl as big as a peacock, adorned with many beau- 
tiful feathers, and abundance of wild birds, of which 
we have no other account, than that they are wholly 
unknown to us. | 

The ſea and rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſh, yet 
the natives ſeldom endeavour to catch them; but {ie- 
quently take turtle when they come aſhore at night to lay 
their eggs. They aic ſaid alſo to uſe a very od) way 
of catching turtle in the ſea, by taking a living remora, 
or ſucking- fiſn, and faſtening a ſtring to the head and 
another to the tail; they then let it down into the water 
among the half-grown or young turtle; and when they 
hind that it has faſtened itſelf to the back of them, which 
it will foon do, they draw him and the turtle up toge- 
ther. | 


The natives, who are of a middle ſtature, are well 


proportioned ; their {kins are black, and their tuir 


woolly ; their noles are neither flat nor high, but well 
proportioned ; their teeth are white; their aſpect is in 
general graceful, and, like the Hottentots, they are 
{wift of toot. | | 

The natives commonly wear only a ſquare picce 
of cloth, made of ſilk graſs, in the form of a ſhort apron; 
at the upper end it has two ſtraps to tie round their 
waiſt, and the lower end is fringed, and hangs down 
to their knees. They are ſaid to have caps made of 
tallow about nine or ten inches high, Theſe they: are 
a great while in making; for the tallow mult be very 
pure before it is ht for this uſe; beſides, they lay on 
but a little at a time, mixing it among the hair, fo that 
it never afterwards comes off their heads. 

When they go a-hunting, which is but ſeldom, they 
pare off three or four inches from the top of their caps; 
but the day after their return begin to build it up again, 
and this they daily practice till it is of the faſhionable 
height. It would be a moſt ridiculous thing for a man 
here to be ſeen without this cap of talluw; but boys are 
not ſuffered to wear any before they arrive at maturity. 
The men make themſclves very fine with feathers ituck 
thick into theſe caps; for this purpole they uſe vuly the 
long feathers of a cock's tail. They allo wear a piece of 
a cow's hide made like a tail, reaching down from the 
waiſt to the giound, This piece of hide is abou? bx 
inches broad, and each ſide of it adorned with little 1r0n 
rings of their own making. The women have only ſhort 
petticoats, which reach from the waiſt to the knee — 

We 
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when it rains they cover their bodies with a cow's hide, 
thrown over their ſhoulders like a blanket. 


Their chief employment is huſbandry, They have 
many cows, which they carefully look after, and every 


man knows his own, though they all run promiſcuouſly 
in the meadows, They have alſo Guinea corn, of which 
they make their bread, and a (mall fart of grain no big- 

er than muſtard- ſeed, of which they make ſtrong drink; 
and they fence in their fields to keep out their cattle, 
The people alſo drink milk, but generally preier it when 
ſour. Their common ſubſiſtence conſiſts of beef, ducks, 
and hens eggs. | 

No arts or ſeparate trades are profeſſed among them, 
but every one makes for himſeii whatever he wants. The 
men build their own houſes, cuitivate the land, and look 
after their cattle; whiie the women milk the cows, 
dreſs the provitious, and manage every thing within doors, 
Their houſes are neitner large nor well furniſhed ; but 
are made fo cloſe, and are ſo well thatched, as to keep 
out the wind and rain. 

They live together in ſmall villages, in which the 
oldel} man governs the reit. They are extraordinary juſt 
and civil to itrany :rs, and have a king who governs the 
co:ntry. | 

Every man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe 
or maintain; and as they have no money in the coun- 
try, they buy them of the woman's father, brother, or 
neareſt male relation by giving cattle inexchange for wives, 

The Caffres trathe with the rovers of the Red Sea, 
who bring them manutaQtures of filk for elephants teeth. 
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Theſe manufactures the Caffres exchange for European 
commodities, particularly for tar, anchors, and cordage, 
which they exchange again with the rovers of the Red Sen; 
and ſuch ſilks as they do not iel to the Europeans who 
touch at Natal, they diſpoſe of to the invabitants vi 
Monomotapa. | 

Captain Vander Schelling, whom we have already 
mentioned in treating of the Hottentots, found an En- 
gliſhman at Terra de Natal, who had deſerted his ſhip, 
and ſettled among the Caffres, where he married two 
Caffre wives, by whom he had ſeveral children; he was 
dicfled ke a Caffre, and lived like them. He ſhewed 
the captain ſeveral piles of elephants teeth and ſome rooms 
of ſilk manufactures, intending to take the opportunity 
of embarking with thoſe commodities for the Cape, and 
of abandoning his ſettlement, wives, and children; but 
the king of the county having notice of his deſign, ſent 
for him, and reproached him with his intended treachery | 
and ingratitude to a people who had received and cheriſh- 
ed him after ſo generous a manner, repreſenting the mi- 
ſerable condition to which his family would be reduced 
if he abandoned it, ſince he would take no care of it; 
and, in ſhort, admoniſhed him with ſuch warmth on the 
affection and tenderneſs he owed to his wives and chil- 
dren, and the cruelty of deſerting them, that being un- 
able to reſiſt the eloquence of this royal Caffre, he fell at 
the king's feet, and gave up his deſign. This he himſelt 
related to the captain, one of whoſe men he afterwards 
prevailed upon to deſert the ſhip, and ſetile with him 
among the Caffres, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the inland Empires of MONOMOTAPA, and MONOMUGH 


Ker. L 


The Situation, Fxtert, Climate, an Produce of Monomoiapa; 
with the Perſins, Dreſs, and Lad of the Natives. 


HE inland country of Monomotapa is bounded by 
the maritime kingdom of So'ala on the eaſt; the 
river Spiritu Sancto on the fouth ; and the mountains of 


Caffraria on the welt; and the river Cuama on the 


north, which parts it from Monomugi, Ir is fituated 
between the forty-firſt and fifty-fixth degree of eaſt lon- 
pitude, and between the fourteenth and twenty fifth de- 
gree of fouth latitude z and 1s tix hundred and ſeventy 
miles from north to ſouth, and ſix hundred and fifteen 
ſrom eaſt to welt. | 9 
The Climate of Niunomotapa is ſaid to be temperate, 
thouga the far greater part 04 it lies within the ſouthern 
tropic. The air is clear and bealthy, the foil fertile, and 
ſo well watered by fever tine rivers as to abound with 
paſture grounds, on which ate bred a prodigious multitude 


of cattle, efpeci.ily of the larger fort, on which the inha- 


bitants ſet a higher valuc than on their gold, Their ground 
produces plenty of rice, miilet, and other grain; but no 
wheat, They have a varicty of exccllent fruit-trecs, and 
plenty cf ſugar-canas, Which grow here without any 
culture, Their foreſts ſwarm w th wild beaſts, and va- 
nous kinds of game; and their rivers, of which they 
have a great number, abound not only with fich, but 
With gold waſhes down from the mountains. They have 
neither hot ſus nor any other beaſts of burthen, except vait 
herds of elephants, which are moſtly wild, and ſeveral 
thouſands of them are annually de{troyed for the fake of 
their teeth, which the natives ſell to the Portugueſe, 
hey have a kind of ſtag of an extraordinary ſize and 
ſwiftneſs, and oſtriches that are extremely large, 
he natives are black, with woolly hair; but are wel! 


ſhaped, robuſt, ſwift of foot, and healthy, They delight 
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much in war, which they prefer to traffic; and the peo- 
ple of the lower claſs ate extremely expert at diving, their 
chief buſineſs being to fetch ſand or mud from the bottom 
of rivers, ponds, and lakes, in order to obtain the gold 
that is mixed with it, and which they exchange with the 
Portugueſe {or cotton and other cloths, and a variety of 
other merchandizes and trinkets. 

The Monomotapas go naked almoſt as low as the 
waiſt; but from thence downward are covered with a 
piece of cloth of various colours, and dreſs more or leſs 
richly, according to their rank and circumſtances : the 
cloth worn by the common people is dyed cotton ; but 
perſons of quality uſually wear India filks, or cotton em- 
broidered with gold, over which they have generally the 
{Kin of a lion, or ſome other wild beaſt, with a tail hang- 
ing behind, and trailing on the ground. 

I heir chief food is the fleſh of oxen and elephants, 
ſalted and dried fiſh, and a great variety of fruits. Among 
the laſt is one called cafaema, which is ſhaped like an 
apple, is very ſweet, and of a bright violet colour; but 
is jo pernicious in its effects, when eaten in too great a 
quantity, that it never fails of cauſing a violent dyſentery 
and bloody flux. Their bread is made of rice or millet 
baked in thin cakes, and their drink four milk or water; 
but the rich have palm- wine, and ſeveral kinds of fruit. 
Perſons of wealth have their liquors commonly mixed 
with manna, ambergriſe, muſk, and other perfumes, of 
which they ate extremely tond, and ute them both in 
their meat and drink and in their apartments. All the 
flambeaux burnt before the emperor are laid to be per- 
iumed in the ſame manner. 

The men are allowed to marry as many wives as they 
pleate, or as they can maintain; but the firſt is always 
conſidered as the chief and miſtreſs, and her children 38 
the fathcr's heirs z while the refit arc only Cceemed as 
ſervants. | 
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SECT. U. 

Of the Splendor in which the Emperor appears, and his Relinue 

toben he gocs abroad. The Manner in which he trcats the 
Princes wh: are his Vaſſals. Of his chief IV ives, and their 
Employments. 


HE emperor of Monomotapa is faid to live in great 
ſtate, and to have a conſiderable number of princes 
ſubjc& or tributary to him. Authors obſerve, that he 
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As the emperors of Monomotapa are thus carefuf +, 
keep all their vailals within due obedience, ſo they ate 
ſaid to be no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the affections of 
their ſubjects by acts of benignity. Theonly tribute they 
exact from them is a ſmall and inconſiderable free gift 
when they apply to them for juſtice, or tome other favour. 
this being eſteemed a mark of reſpect due from an inferig. 
whenever he approaches a ſuperior, This cuſtom is alſo 
oblerved by the merchants, who at their fairs, or other 
places of ſale, commonly make the fovereign upon the 
throne a preſent of jome of their wares, not by com 
pulſion, but of their own accord; and if any neglect 


n. der allows himfclt nor any of his wives to wear any 
clu.nes that are manufactured out of his own dominions, 
for tear they ſhould have ſome poiſon or charm conceale 
id ther. His uſual dreſs is a kind of long veſt, which 
falls down to his knees, then croſſing between his legs, is 
tucked up u der his girdle, He allo wenrs à brocaded 
mantle vn his fhoul-'uis 3 his neck is adorned with a mag— 
nificent collar that falls below his breatt ; and is enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, enieralds, and other precious 
ſtones. Of the ſame rich materials is a band which en- 
compaſſes his turban, and on his legs are bulkins richly 
wrou_hu and embroidered th gold and pearls, 

W henevcr he goes abt is either carricd in a pa- 
lanquin, or mounted on an dient. Bs palanquin |s 
borne by four perſons of quality, an over it is a gn 
ficent canopy richly embroidered e beſpangled wil 
pearls and precious ſtones, Tf the «nacher happens to 
be clondy, or miſty, four pertum: wi i: nts are carried 
before him. On the fe &ccauons, bee Ge other rev: - 


lia, be aff-ts to wear hanging at h > in. Hall ſpud: 
with an ivory handle, and an atiow in enn: 1, Theic 


he calls the enſigus uf his royalty. Ihe ipade is ſaid to 
be the emblem of induſtry, intimating that his ſubſe As 
oughi to apply themſclycs to the cultivation of {heir 
lands, I.& by neglecting it they ſhould be reduced to in- 
digence, and therevy pilier and ſteal; on which account 
one of the arrows in his hand ſhews his power to punis 
crimes, and by the other he declares himſelf the protec- 
tor and defender of his people. 0 

On his poivg abroad in this public manner, whether 
to war or for diverſion, or to viſit his dominions, his fub- 
jects, who pay him the moſt profound homage and re- 
Ipect, never fail of appearing in crowds to wiſh him all 
imazinable ſucceſs, and at proper diſtances on the road 
through which he paſſes, ſacrifice a deer or ſome other 
victim. Over this he rides, and his augurs, who al- 
ways aſſiſt on ſuch occaſions, carefully obſerve the mo- 
tions oi the liver, heart, &c. of the dying creature; 
and {rom thence proclaim his enterprize or journey ſuc- 
ceſsful or otherwiſe. If the former, the people fill the 
air with ſhouts and acclamations ; and if the latter with 


doleful ſounds: but theſe monarchs will ſeldom proceed 


tarther on their journey or delign when thoſe ſoothſay ers 
predict its being unſucceſsful. 

The emperor is ſerved at table upon the knee, He is 
commonly attended at ſuch times by a great number of 
officers, who keep a molt profourd ſilence. The plates, 
dithes, and bowls belonging to his table, are ſaid to be 
a kind of porcelain curiouſly wrought with ſprigs of 
gold. 

As theſe ſovereigns conſtantly keep a numerous ſtand- 
ing army, they are the leſs liable to be diſturbed either by 
the revolt of tle many tributary princes, or by an inva- 
ſion of the neighbouring nations. 'The emperor, as a 
farther ſecurity, alſo obliges his vaſſals and tributaries to 
end their ſons in order to be educated in his court, where 
they are taught to acknowledge his authority, and are 
Kept as hoſtages of the fidelity of their parents. To this 
doubſe policy he adds a third, which is once a year ſend— 
ing ambaſſadors to all the grandecs, who are vaſlals to 
the crown, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire, No 
tooner do theſe ambaſſadors arrive at the court of a vaſſal, 
than they order him, in the emperor's name, to put out 
his fire, on pain of being declared a rebel; which being 
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complied with, he comes and lights it afreſh at the fire 
brought by the ambaſſadors for that purpoſe: and ſhould 
any vatial or tributary refuſe to conform to this order, 
war would be immediately declared azainſt him. 


paying him this ſmall homage, their only puniſhment ig 
their not being permitted to appear before kim, which 
is eſteemed a great mortification and mark of contempt 
The empetor is faid to have a thouſand wives, ang ll 
of them the daughters of ſome of his vailul princes ; but 
the {1:{t alone enjoys the titie and honours of an emprets 
or queer. Amy thee nine immediately take place af— 
ter the empreſs, a4 en tome contiderable employment 
at court. The firit of them is ſtiled mazarira, or mother 
of the Portuguele, fac being their advocate with his m. 
jeſty. The next is the inahanda, who performis 
| fame office in favour of the Moors, 
have Jikewile their 
and all of them t! 


tC 
| The wuher ſesen 
ret;,cchive titles and Employment, 
t! . cral revenues, which enable 
chem to live in grrat ſtate; and as ſoon as one of them 
| Jics, ſhe in tri. uext rank lucceeds to her title, polt, and 
11. Ome. | 
nc einpreſe, ard 24 many of his other wives as the 
{emperor invites, zecempany him into the COuntty to 
Vat the gathering in his harveſſ; and if he be hin- 
Ucred by war, or otherwiſe, the empreſs takes the Whole 
care of it upon herfelf, and aſſigns to the other wires 
their ſeveral taſks, Theſe are to overivok a curitin 
number of the ſoldiers, or other ſubjecis employed in that 
work, who are obliged to pay the empctor the ſetvice 
»t ſeven days in thirty, and to bring their own proviſi- 
ons with them; though when he is preſent he commonly 
{upplies them with oxen, ſheep, and other eatables. 
ihe emperor is always accompanied by a numerous 
band of rmuiicians, jetters, and buffoons, each under 
their own captain or matter of the revels. Dating the 
evening, and even for the whole night, he is ſometimes 
entertained with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, or with 
the jelts and buffooneries of thoſe who endeavour to 
divert him. 
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S'E CT. HI. 
Of the principal Officers of the Emperor's Court: the Aan 


in which Fuſtice is admiziſtered : the Religion of the Pec- 
ple; and a cenciſe Deſeriptien of the Metrepalis if Alimi- 
maiafa. | | | 


HE principal officers in his court are the ningame- 

ſha, or governor of the kingdom, who is a kind of 
prime-miniſter; the mokomaſha, or captain-general ; the 
ambuya, or lord high-tteward, who, among other pri- 
vileges, has that of naming a new empreſs when the cl 
one dies; but ſhe muſt bu either one of the liſters, 
or near relations of the emperor ; the inhantore, or cap- 
tain of the band of muſicians, who has a great number 
of them under him, and is himſelf a great lord; the 
nurakao, or captain of the van- guard; and the buturumo, 
which f1ynifics the king's right hand. Ali theſe ac Hiled 
lords, as are aily the tu chief cooks belonging to his ma- 
jeſty, who are genera:ly his relations; and the under cooks 
are likewiſe men of quolicy; but none of th-(e mult be 
awove twenty vears vid; lor when (hey have arrived at 
that age they arc preferred to greater poſts. | 
All law-{uits may be brought before the emperor by 
appeal, and the turner jud ments be either confirmed of 
annulled by bis authority, He has no priſoners in his 
dominions, becauſe every trial is ſummarily determined 
according to the evidence given by the Witneſſes, and 
every crime is puniſhed immediately after conviction, it 
the complaint be of tuch a nature that it cannot be imme- 
diately proved, and there be any danger of the py 
accs ie 
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accuſed making his eſcape, he is ordered to be tied to a 
tree, and a guard is ſet over him till he is either acquitted 
or condemned; and if the latter, the ſentence is imme- 
diately executed in the open fields. 

Moſt of the inhabitants are idolaters. They call the 
Supreme Being Maziri, or Atuo, and believe him to be 
the creator of the world. Their principal feſtivals are 
on the firſt day of the new moon, and the anniverſary of 
their emperor's birth. They pay great honours to a virgin 
they cali Peru, and have a convent in which they ſhut 
up a number of young women. 

The metropolis of the empire is called Benematapa, 
or Banematapa, and by others Medrogan, The houſes 
are built with timber, or calch, neaily white-walſhed 
both within and without, and the roofs are large and in 
the form of a bell. Theſe ate more or lely lofty according 
10 the rank of the owners, 

The greateſt ornament of the city is the imperial pa- 
Jace, which is a large and ſpacious wooden {ſtructure with 
four great porticos, where che emperor's guards ſtand 
centry in their turn, The out parts are tortified with 
towers, and the inlide is divided into leveral ſpacious 
100ms hung with cotton hangings of very lively colours, 
Some pictend that de cielings, beams, and rafters 
are ;:ilt or covered with plates of gold; that the 
apartments art turniſhed with chairs, which are painted, 
gut, and enamelled; and that caudlelticks of ivory hang 
by ſilver chains. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the Portugueſe have 
ſeveral forts in the country, which one of the emperors 
allowed them to build out Oi gratitude for the ſervice 
they had done him in aſſitting him to reduce ſome revolted 
vaſlals to ubevience. 1 hey have likewiſe in molt towns 
churches and monaſterics of the Dominican order, In 
ſhort, they not only exchange cloth, glaſs, beads, and 
other trifles tor gold, ivory, and valuable furs, but have 
ſome of the molt valuable mines of gold in the empire. 


SEC F. IV. 
A conciſe Account of the Empire of Monomugi. 
ONO MCG], of which very little is known, is 
another inland country [aid to be lituated near the 


equator, and is bounded by Monomotapa on the ſouth, 
and on the welt by Congo; but it is 10 little frequented, 
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and fo unknown to the Europeans, that it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain its extent, There are ſeveral petty princes 
on all fides, who are either tributary or ſubject to this 
crown, 

The climate is very unhealthy, and the air extremely 
hot; but the country abounds in goid, filver, copper, 
and ivory, The natives clothe themſ-lves in fil&s and 
cottons, which they buy of ſtrangers, and wear necklaces 
of tranſparent amber beads, brought them from Cambaya. 
Their monarch conſtantly endeavours to be at peace with 
the neighbouring princes, in order to keep an open trade 
with Mombaza, Melinda, and Quiloa, on the eaſt, and 
with Congo on the welt; from all which countries the 
black merchants reſort thither for gold, The Portu- 
gueſe merchants aflert, that on the eaſt ſide of Mono- 
muzi.is a great lake, in which are many little iſlands 
inhabited by negroes, and abounding with all ſorts of 
cattle and fowl. The country affords great quantities of 
palr-wine and oil, and ſuch plenty of honey that above 
half of it is loſt, the blacks not being able to conſume it. 
The religion of the country is idolatry, and it does not 
appear that either Chriſtianity or Mahometaniſm have 
got any tooting there, 

Neither the accounts of travellers nor the maps agree 
in the names of the kingdoms and towns of this coun» 
try; nor are there any particulars known relating to theſe 
kingdoms and tow.1s, 

We ſhall therefore now proceed up the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa; but here, particularly on the ſouthern part, we 
had the ſame uncertainty ; and we no ſooner proceed to 
the north of the country of the Hottentots, than we meet 
with confuſed, ridiculous, and abſurd accounts. The 
Portugueſe writers, who about a hundred and fiſty years 
ago deſcribed thoſe countries, have all of ther an air cf 
romance that is extremely il} placed when treating of 
regions unknown; and the reader, who with impartial 
eye ſearches for truth, is ſutfeited with hEtions, and amu- 
ted with an account of nations of Amazons, and cannibals 
perpetually at war, whoſe ſhambles are filled with the 
limbs ol their captives expoſed publickly to fale ; who, 
though extremely numerous, bury all their children alive, 
recruiting their armies with thoſe taken in war. "Theſe 
are the only writers who have deſcribed Monomugi 
and Mataman, or Matapan, which laſt is repreſented as 
a deſart waſte, inhabited by theſe barbarians; at leaſt no 
European nations have found it worth their while to ſet- 
tle colonies or even factories there. | 


CHAT, 


Of CONGO, including 


SE CF. 


Of BENGUE L A. 
Its Situation, Extent, and Rivers; with a conciſe Accornt of 
Old Benguela, 


"  EAVING the defart coaſt of Mataman, or Matapan, 
and procecding tothe north, four kingdoms extend 
dong the weſt coalt, which are frequently included by 
geographers under the general name of Congo, ſtretching 
from ſixtcen degrees ſouth to four degrees and a half north 
latitude; that is, above twelve hundred miles in length, 
from north to ſouth; but they in no part reach two hundred 
miles from the fea within the land. This extenſive coun- 
try is bounded by the kingdom of Benin and Negritia on 
the north, by the inland unknown counties of Africa 
on the eaſt, and by the Atlantic ocean on the welt, 
But as theſe kingdoms are not ſubject to Congo, We 
all give the ſituation and ſome of the molt remarkable 
particulars of each ſeparately ; and, as they agree in their 
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IX. 


the Kingdoms of BENGUELA, ANGOLA, CONGO 
PROPER, and LOANGO. 


natural hiſtory and in the manners of the people, 
we {ha}l to avoid repetition, give theſe under Congo 
Proper, | 

The kingdoms we are now to deſcribe ar2 thoſe of 
Benguela, Angola, Congo Proper, and Loango. We 
ſhall begin with the firſt, Benguela is bounded on the 
north by Angola, by the kingdom of Matapan on the 
ſouth, and by the ocean on the welt ; the coaſt of this 
kingdom begins at Cape Ledo on the north, and extends 
to Cape Neyro on the fouth ; that is from nine degrees 
twenty minutes to ſixteen degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
latitude, which is about four hundred and thirty miles, 

Its chief rivers, beginning at the north, are the Longo, 
or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, 
or St. Franciſco, which runs through the middle of it, 
the Farſa, the Cutembo, and the Great river Cuneni, 
all which run from eaſt to weſt, | 

The climate is extremely bad, for ſtrangers and the 
Europeans ſettled there are ſaid to look as if taken out of 
their graves, 

| The 
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The men wear ſkins round their waiſts and beads about 
their necks, and are armed with darts headed with iron, 
and with bows and arrows. 

The women wear about their neck a heavy collar of 
copper, and have little copper bracelets round their arms 
reaching to their elbows ; about their waiſt they have a 
kind of cloth made of the bark of the inſandie tree, and 
on their legs they have copper rings. | 

The capital of the kingdom, named Old Benguela, is 
ſituated in ten degrees thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and 
gives its name to a province that extends thirty miles 
along the coaſt. In this city the Portugueſe have built 
a fort, encompaſied with paliſadoes and a ditch: the 
whole is ſurrounded with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, 
lemon, bannana, and other trees. The bay of Bengue- 
la lies to the ſouth of the town, and is about two leagues 
broad at the entrance; but before the town lies a ſand- 
bank, which makes it neceſſary for (hips to caſt anchor 
at the diſtance ol about a league from it, | 

About fiit:cn leagues to the ſouth of Old Benguela is 
the town of Manikicongo, which is large, and lituated 


at the foot of a hill; it is very populous, and is well ſup- 


plied with oxen, hogs, and other beaſts for food. The 
Portugueſe have a warchoule there, | 


SECT. IL 
Of AN GOLA. 


Its Situation, Rivers, and ſame Circumſbances relating to th. 


Manners of the Penple, particularly with re}, ct to trar 
Language, Trade, and Mcih;d of making It ar © with a 
conciſe Deſcription of Loand?, its Capital. 


T HOUGH this country is called by the European 
Angola, among the natives it has the name © 
Dombo. This kinzdom is bounded on the north by 


Congo Proper, on the eaſt by Malemba, or Majemba, 


on the ſouth by Benguela, and on the welt by the ocean. 
The country is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is the Dande and the Coanza. The 
ſoil is fertile z it produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, 
lemons, and ſeveral other fruits; and is cich in mines ot 
ſilver, copper, and other metals. 

The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo, which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe, They are, however, in ge- 
neral very lazy; and, though they have plenty of proviſi- 
ons, are fonder of dog's fleſh than of any other meat, and 
therefore fatten them and fell their fleſh in the ſhambles. 
The people are divided into four claſſes, the firſt of 
which are noblemen; the ſecoud are {tiled children of 
the dominion, theſe are natives, and for the molt part 
artificers and huſbandmen ; the third are the ſlaves oi the 
ſeveral lords, who are conſidered as a part of their pro- 
perty; and the fourth are the ſlaves taken in war. 

hey manure their ground by caſting up the earth into 
a ridge, leaving a furrow on either {ide, into which, 
when the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from 
the mountains, they cut their banks and let in the water, 
which having remained there for ſome time ; they let 
it out into their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſocn 
after the earth becomes proper for receiving their ſeed, 
which ſoon grows up, and is fit to be reaped in three 
months time. | 

Polygamy prevails here, and the firſt wife is ſuperior 
to the reſt, While a child has no teeth, the woman 
keeps from her huſband ; but as ſoon as theſe appear, all 
the triends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the in- 
fait in their arms from houſe to houſe, playing and ſing— 
ing, to procure ſome pift for it, and are ſeldom or never 
put off with a denial. The huſbands ſtay at home, and 
employ themfelves in ſpinning and weaving cotton; 
while the women buy, ſell, and perform the buſineſs 
which is generally done by men in other countries, and 
they are fo jealous of their huſbands, that if they ob- 
lerve them ſpeak to any other woman, they arc preſently 
in a flame, and make the place ring with their clamour, 

When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe, and 
winding it up, comb out the hair, and put on new 
cluaths : they then carry it to the grave, which is made 
like a vault, where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earth, 
with many glaſs beads, and trifles about it. The 


wealthy ſprinkle blood upon the earth, and pour out 
wine, which is ſaid to be done in remembrance of the 
deceaſed. 

The language of Angola differs from that of Congo 
only in the pronunciation; but they are not acquainted 
with the uſe of chara ders for writing. 

The trade of the Portugueſe and other Europeans in 
Angola, conſiſts in purchaling flaves. Theſe are bought 
above an hundred an:! fifty, or two hundred miles up the 
country, and from thence (ent down to the coaſt. A; 
ſorts of commoditics ate imported thither, particularly 
cloth, kerſies, ticking, Sileſia and other linen, gold and 
lilver Jace, ſeamens knives, linſeed oil, all forts of ſpi- 
ces, brandy, white ſugar, 'T uiky carpets, coloured yarn, 
ſewing filk, needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, Ca- 
nary wine, and horſe tails, which are much efteenicd in 
Angola, 

The king of Angola acknowledges no kind of ſubjee- 
tion to the king of Congo, though the country was tor 
merly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century, one of the nobles named Angola, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, made war upon the reſt of 
the nobility, and ſubducd them, till they all became his 
tributaries, | 

The military diſcipline of the people of Angola and 
Congo is nearly the ſame; for both of them uſually 
fight on foot, and divide their army into ſeveral troops, 
forming themſelves according to the ground, and dif- 
playing their enſigns and banners. The motions of their 
troops are regulated by the captain-general, who placing 
himiclf in the centre of the army, by the ſound of in- 
druments gives his orders whether to advance or e- 

„ (urn to che right, or left, join battle, or perform 
| ny other warlike action. 

They ch iefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial muſic, 
The firſt a kind of drum, on which they beat with 
wory fticks. The ſecond is thaped like a bell reverſed, 
and made of hin plates of iron; upon tlicke they ftrike 
with wooden ſticks, he third fort are eleph.ints teeth 
hollowel, and blown at a hole made in the fide, the 
Hund ceſembling that of a horn, Theſe tveral infiru- 
ments are of different ſizes, the larger are for the uſe of 
the captain-general, and the ſmaller for the inferior effi- 
cers ; ſo that when they hear the general's drum, horn, 
or bell, they anſwer in the fame note, to ſigniſy that 
they underſtand his pleaſure, | 

The commanders, on their march, wear ſquare hats 
or bonnets, adorned with the feathers of oftriches, pea- 
cocks, &c. The upper part of their bodies is naked, 
only they hang over their ſhoulders 110n-ciains, with 
very large links, They have linen drwers, and 2 
cloth which hangs down to their heels ; but they occa- 
fionally tuck it up under their girdle, to which is faſtened 
ſeveral bells, and on their legs they wear buikins, 

Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 
and ſhield, The common ſoldiers, who go naked from 
their waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts 
like knives ; thoſe they ſtick in their girdles. Their bows , 
are three feet long, with ſtrings made of the bark of 
trees ; the arrows which are of the ſame length, are not 
ſo thick as a man's finger, and have iron heads; they 
alſo uſe broad ſwords, muſquets, and piſtols, which they 
buy of the Portugueſe. 

They advance to war with beat of dium, and the 
ſound of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, 
dexterouſly wheel about, and leap from place to place 
to avoid the arrows of the enemy. There arc com- 
monly ſome iturdy youths in the van, who with the ring- 
ing of the bells that hang at their girdles encourage the 
reſt. After the firſt bodies have fought till they are 
weary, upon the ſound of a horn they retreat, and others 
ſupply their places, till one fide proves victorious, 

The people fly as ſoon as their general is flain, and are 
never to be rallied. The king never goes to war in per- 
ſun; the ſtrength of his army conſiſts entirely in the in- 
fantry, he having few or no horſes, and thereiore the 
commanders are frequently carried on the ſhoulders of 
their ſlaves, 

The chief town of Angola, and one of the molt con- 
ſiderable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlements on this 


ſide of Africa, is named St. Paul de Loando; it is ſitu- 


ated 
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length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
ſtands in eight degrees forty-five minutes fouth latitude, 
The town is large and handſome, conſidering the coun- 
try, and contains about three thouſand houſes built of 
ſtone, and covered with tiles; beſides a vaſt number of 
the huts of the negroes made of ftraw and earth. It has 
a good harbour, defended by a fort, and is a biſhop's ſee. 
The jeſuits have a college here, and there are ſeveral 
other religious houſes ; but they have no freſh water. 

The Portugueſe, however, do not ſeem to be fo much 
maſters of the coaſt of Angola as they are of Congo 
Proper ; for both the Englith and Dutch trade thither 
with the natives, and annually purchaſe a great number 
of ſlaves, which they carry to America. 


SECT. III. 
Of Coxnco PRoPER. 


Its Situation, Climate, Mountains, and Minerals, Marbles, 


and Precious Stones. Of their Harveſts, Agriculture, 
different Sorts of Grain and Pulſe; and of the Mandioca, 


„ 


ated on the iſle of Loando, which is twelve miles in | 


| 


or Maniac Root, with the Manner in which it is ground 


into Meal. 


1 kingdom is bounded on the notth by the 


river Zaita; on the caſt by a ridge of mountains, 


and the kingdom of Matemba; on the ſouth by Angola, 


from which it is parted by the river Dande, and on the 
weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean. It extends along the ſea 
coaſt from cape Dande to the mouth of Zaira, which 
is about ſixty leagues ; but is ſaid to extend to a greater 
length to the eaſtward, though its limits on that fide are 
not determined. | 
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There are every year two harveſts in the kingdom of 
Congo; for they begin to ſow in January, and reap 
in April: the ſecond ſeed-time is in September, and 
they reap what is then ſowed, in December, In culti- 
vating the earth, they make uſe of neither plough noc 
ſpade. The clouds no ſooner begin to afford the leaſt 
moiſture, than the women ſet fire to the herbs and roots, 
and after the firſt heavy ſhower has fallen, proceed to 
turn up the ground with a flight hoe, which is fixed to 
a handle about two ſpans long; with this they cut into 
the earth with one hand, and with the other ſcatter the 
ſeed, which they carry in a bag by their ſides, While 
they are employed in this exerciſe, they are generally 
obliged to carry their children upon their backs in ſwa- 
thing rolls, to prevent their being hurt by the number 
of inſects that upon this occaſion come out of the earth. 
They even do the ſame when they carry burthens. 

As to their grain, here is a ſort which the inhabitants 
call luco, that nearly reſembles muſtard-ſeed ; but it 
is ſomewhat bigger. It is ground with hand-mills, 
yields a very white meal, and makes fine, well taſted 
bread, not at all inferior to that made of wheat. There 
is alſo a kind of millet, called the corn of Congo, and 
another fort called Portugueſe corn. They have like- 
wiſe maize; but they give it to their hogs, and they are 
not fond of tice, of which they have great plenty. 

They have various forts of pulſe for the moſt part 
unknown in Europe, among which is a ſort not unlike 
rice; it grows upon a ſhrub, and will laſt two or three 
years, yielding fruit every fix months in great abun- 
dance. | 

The oluvo may be preſerved many years; it has a tri- 
angular ear, and its grain, which reſembles millet, is 


| red and wholeſome. 


The climate of Congo is ſaid to be extremely tempe- 


rate, conſidering its being ſituated very near the equa- 
tor. The winter begins in March, when the ſun enters 
the northern ſigns, and the ſummer in September, when 
the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſeaſon it 
never rains; but during five months of their winter, 
that is, April, May, June, July, and Auguſt, they 
have but few fair days; the rain pouring down with 
prodigious force, the rivers overflow their banks, and 
lay all the low lands under water, | 
The winds in winter through all theſe regions blow 
from north to weſt, and from north to north-eaſt, driv- 
ing the clouds towards the mountains with great vio- 
lence, where being gathered and compreſſed, they are 
ſeen on the tops of theſe eminencies, and ſoon after diſ- 
charge themſelves in ſhowers. During their ſummer, 
the winds blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as 
they clear the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the 
northern regions. Theſe winds cool the air, the heat 
of which would otherwiſe be inſupportable, No ſnow 
falls in theſe countries, nor is any to be ſecipon the tops 
of the mountains, except towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, and ſome other hills, called by the Portugueſe, 
the Snowy Mountains. 
Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpecially 
near the city of Pemba, where that metal has ſo deep a 
tincture of yellow, that it has been miſtaken for gold. 
There are allo mines of filver and iron. | 
The mountains of Congo in many places have quar- 
ries of excellent fone of various kinds, from whence 
whole columns, with their capitals and baſes, may be 
dug of a prodigious ſize. There are even ſaid to be 
whole mountains of porphyry, jaſper, and marble of 
various colours, reſembling thoſe which at Rome are 
called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Ethiopia, 
There is alſo a ſtone ſpeckled with grains, or ſtreaks, 
ſome of which contain beautiful hyacinths; for the 
{freaks which are diſperſed like veins through the body 
of the ſtone may be plucked out, like the kernels of a 
pomegranate, when they fali into grains and little pieces 
of pertect hyacinth, Beautiful columns may be form- 
ed of the whole maſs, which is very ſparkling, There 
are other ſtones; which ſeem inlaid with copper and 


other metals; theſe are very beautiful, and take a fine 
poliſh. | 
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Among many other ſorts of pulſe are the mandois, 
which grow three or four together like. vetches; but 
under ground, and are about the thickneſs of an ordi- 
nary olive; from theſe they extract milk like that drawn 
from almonds, There is another ſort of ground pulſe, 
called incumbe, which is of the ſize and ſhape of a muſ- 
quet ball, and is very wholeſome and well taſted. 

According to Dapper, they make bread of the root 
of what the natives call mandioca, or maniac root, 
reduced to meal; this plant is of various forts, which 
differ in the roots, colour, and quality, The leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, 
with many veins and prickles. The ftem ſhoots upright 
ten or twelve feet high, ſpreading into many branches ; 
but the wood is weak, like that of the willow, the bloſ- 
ſom ſmall, and the ſeed like Palma Chriſti, but of no 
value. When they cultivate this plant, they dig up the 
earth, beat it ſmall, and throw it up into heaps, then 
lopping off twigs, or taking lips about a foot long, 
and an inch thick, ſet two or three in each heap, with 
the ends ſticking out four or five inches above the 
earth. Theſe inſtantly take root, and in about a twelve 
months time, ſhoot up to the height of above twelve 
feet, with many branches, and a body as thick as a 
man's thigh. To make the root grow large, they keep 
the ground clean by weeding it, and when it is come 


to its perfect maturity, cut the ſtem cloſe to the earth. 


The root being afterwards dug up, and the outſide taken 
off, they reduce it to flour, by grinding it in a mill made 
like the wheel of a waggon. The feilies of the wheel 
are a ſpan broad, and the bottom covered with copper, 
ſet with ſharp points in the manner of a grater, and 
underneath is a trough, into which the meal falls. 
He who holds the root to the wheel, is attended by ſeve- 
ral little boys, who bring him the roots, and there are 
ſlaves to take the ground meal out of the trough, and 
dry it in copper pans over the fire. Many houſes are 
built for this work, that are abeve a hundred feet long, 
and thirty or forty broad, with ten furnaces on each fide, 
Every huſbandman may make as much meal as he thinks 
fit, and if he has a houſe with twenty furnaces, he com- 
monly employs fifty or lixty flaves in weeding, hoeing, 
grinding and drying. 

Garden plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
particularly cabbages; but theſe are more open than 
with us, cauliflowers, ſpinach, purſlain, ſage, hyſſop, 
thyme, ſweet-marjoram, coriander-ſeed, turnips, pota- 

5 D toes, 
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toes, carrots, radiſhes, and many others, beſides ſeve- 
ral unknown in Europe. 


r | 
Of the Timber and Fruit Trees of Congo, and the neighbour- | 

ing Countries, particularly the Enſada, and Mirrone- 
Tree, the Maſuma Cotton tree, the aginette, and the 
Mignamigna. Of the Beajts, with a particular Deſerip- 
tion of the Dante, and the Njnoſſi. Of the Birds, Rep- 


tiles, and Fiſhes, 

HERE are trees here of an amazing ſize, the 
* chief of which is called by the natives enſada, 
and commonly ſpring up with one thick body to a great 
height. At the top they ſhoot forth many branches, | 
from which deſcend ſmall ſtrings of a yellowiſh colour, 
which on their reaching the ground, take root, and 
ſpring up again like new plants, and in a little time en- 
creaſe to à large bulk, from whence fall new pendulums, 
which taking root again, ſpring up as before ; fo that 
ſomet imes a lingle tree will extend its boughs above a 
thouſand paces, forming a wood large enough for ſeveral 
thouſand men to ſhelter themſelves under che branches, 
which grow ſo very cloſe, that the ſun-beams cannot 
penetrate them. The leaves of the young buuyhs te- 
ſemble thoſe ot the quince- tree, they being ot a whi- 
tiſh green, aud woolly. The fruit, which 1s red both 
within and without, grows between ine leaves ot the 
young b: anches, like a common fig. Under its utter- 
moſt bara, tnev find ſomething like a thread or yarn, 
which being beaten, cleanſed, and drawn out in length, 
the common people make into a kind of cloth, I his 
and che following are evideutly ſpecies of the Ban) n- 
tree already dcici:bed, in treating of Involtan. 

The mirrone nearly rejenibles the former; for the 
boughs alſo ſend down abundance of roots to the ground; 
the leaves are like thole of the orange-tree, and it is ge- 
nerally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
who pay to it a kind of religious veneration. | 

By the river Zaira grows the moſuma-tree, of which 
the natives make canoes. The wood is ſo extremely 
light, that it will aot fink though it be full of water. Ou, 
thele trers grow ſilk cotton, which by ſca- faring people 
is uſed initead of teathers. Cotton alſo grows wild. 

Their fruits growing on ſhrubs are ananas, anones, | 
bananas, aroſdics, pompions, meluns, cucumbers, &c. 

Among the fruit trees are Citrons, lemons, and oran- 
ges. There is here a fruit tree which bears the name of 
the count; the fruit reſembles the giant- pcar, its ſeed is 
like a bean, and its juice is exceeding pl-alant. 

The cola fruit is as big as a pine apple, and incloſes 
other fruit like cheſnuts within its huſk. Th:s fruit, 
beſides its other qualities, is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy 
in all diſeaſes of the liver, 

The guajavas have ſome reſemblance to pears ; they 
have ſhort ſtalks, are yellow without, and of a carna- 
tion colour within; they have a delicious taſte ; but are 
of ſo cold a nature as to be unwholeſome. 

The granate plum reſembles the guajava; but is 
ſmaller, has a pleaſing ſharp taſte, and is very whole- 
ſome. | 

The maginette is a grain reſembling pepper, but is 
larger, and grows in bunches; within theſe grains are 
ſeeds, like thoſe of a pomegranate, which, on being taken 
out, appear of a purple colour; but, on being dried in 
the ſun, become black, and have a biting taſte like pep- 
per. There alſo grows a tree three or four feet high, 
with (mall and narrow leaves, the fruit of which reſem- 
bles the coriander ; it firit appearing in green knots, 
afterwards in bloſloms, and laſtly in a kind of imail 
grain. Theſe beirics, when grown ripe and dried id 
the ſun, turn black and bard, and differ but little 1n taſte 
from Eaſt India pepper, only they are not ſo hot. 

There are here alſo ſeveral kinds of palm, date, and 
cocoa trees; there are likewiſe many trees that have me- 
dicinal virtues ; but the moſt turpriſing of them all is 
the mignamigna, which is {aid to produce poiton in one 
part, and its antidote in another; for if any perſon be 
poiſoned, either by the wood or by the fruit, which re- 
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royal enſtgns, 
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ſembles a ſmall lemon, he will then be cured by the 
leaves; and it he is poiſoncd by the leaves, he muſt then 
have recourſe either to the fruit or the wood. 

Among the animals the Dante ſeems peculiar to this 
country. It is fhaped and coloured much like an an 
though not fo large; its horns are like thoſe of a he-goar, 
but are blackiſh, very bright and ſhining, and the native, 
torm them into a great variety of very pretty, baubles 
They make ute of the raw hide dried to cover their ſhields. 
it being lo tough that no arrow or dart can go through it: 
t is excerding ſwitt of foot, and when wounded will 
tollow the [cent or ſmoke of the gun-powder with ſuch 
iury, that the hunters have no other way to avoid jr 
than by climbing a tree with all poſſible ſpeed ; and upon 
luch occations they always carry rope ladders with them 
which they faſten to ſome branch before they venture to 
tue. The wounded dante, finding his enemies out 
nis reach, ſtays at the foot of the tree tor them, and fir; 
not from it till a ſecond, ot perhaps a third ſhot has laid 
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' him dead. Their ficſh is eitcemed delicate tood, and 


both the natives and the wild beaus make coutinual War 


upon them; but nature has taught them to guard againſt 


the latter; they commonly go im large Croves of ſeldom 
leſs than a hundred, which, on their being attacke( 
diſpoſe themſelves into a ring, with their horns outward, 
with which they defend themſelves with turprifing Vigour 
and agility. They are of different colours like our 
cows, lume black, others grey, and others brown. 

The ninotl is of the ſize of a cat; it is of an aſh 
colour, and has two ſmali herns on its head. This is 
laid to be che moſt feariul creatu;e that lives, it being 
ever in motion, and ſtarting or running at the leaſt noiſe 
or brcath of air, Even when it is drinking, it {wallaws 
a ſingle gulp, then runs away, as if purſued, and with 
the lame teur returns, till it has quenched its thirſt, It 
does the ſamo when browzing, on the grals, at every blade 
It cg. Its flott has an exquiſite tade, and the natives 
prefer its ſkin to that of an other creature, to make 
tungs for their bows, | | 

Uncte are here alſo the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
with rc.) buffaloes, z0btas, elks, lions, tygers, leoparde, 
bears, wild boars, wolves, foxes, very large wild cats, 
catamountains, Civet cats, apes, baboons, and the orung 
outang, Which is of a middle {pccies between the human 
and the baboon. Theſe are al ſo ſound in the Eaſt Indica, 
Where we have given a particular account of them. 

There are alſo here cows, ſheep, goats of ſeveral kinds, 
hogs, fal.ow deer, roe-bucks, hares, and rabbits. 

T heie and the neighbouring kingdoms afford a vaſt 
variety of both land and ſea fow!. Among the former 
are plenty of oft;iches of a ſurpriſing ſize, Their fea- 
thers, mixed with thule of the peacock, which are here 
no lets numerous, and exceeding beautiful, are uſed as 
enſigns and ſtandards, and made into very ſplendid um- 
brellas. The king of Angola, we are told, keeps vaſt 
numbers of peacocks in a wood ſurrounded with high 
walls, and ſuffers none in his dominions to breed or 
have any of them, becauſe he uſcs their feathers in his 

Lurkiin geeſe, bens, and ducks, both wild and tame, 
are alſo here in vaſt plenty; and pheaſants are ſo nume- 
rous and familiar, that beys take them alive in their 
traps. The ſame may be aid of the prodigious quantity 
of wood-cocks, pigeons, doves, and other ſmaller 
birds, which are common in all theſe countries. 

They have a great variety of parrots, diſtinguiſhed by 
their different ſizes and coluurs, particularly a (mall ſoit 
not much bigger than 2 ſparrow, but of a fine ſhape and 
the moſt delightful colours. 

But the mouit eſteemed are thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of birds of muſic. Thcle are ſomething larger 
chan the Canary bird, and of different colours, fone 
being all over red, others green, with only the feet and 
bill black; ſome are all white, others grey, dun, or 
biack ; theſe laſt have the {wceeteſt note, and ſcem co 
talk in their ſtuging. | 

In ſome places the pools are covered with white he- 
rons. There is allo a fort of fowl like a crane, with the 
bill and feet red, and its feathers for the molt part red and 
white; but ſome are of a dark grey. Birds of prey, 3s 

eagles, 
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and others of the like nature, are here likewiſe very nu- 
rous. 
"With reſpect to reptiles, the country is infeſted with a 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which the Portugueſe prieſts 
have repreſented as of ſo incredible a ſize, as to ſwallow 
a ſheep whole, or even a ſtag with its horns. There are 
rattle-ſnakes, vipers, tree-ſerpents, and many reptiles of 
other kinds; and the houſes are infeſted with ſcorpions. 
Fiſh, as in other maritime countries, are here allo in 
great plenty and variety, both in the ſea and the rivers, 
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Of their Perſons, Dreſs, Manners and Cuſtoms. Their En- 
: tertainments, Muſic, and Dancing. 


HE complexion of the original natives is generally 
black, though not in the lame degree, ſome being 
of a deeper dye than others; and ſince their intermixed 
marriages with the Po:tuguete, they have varied from 
their native hue, ſome to a dark brown, ſome to an olive, 
and others to a blackiſh red. | heir hair is black and 
woolly, and their eyes of a fine lively black; but they 
have neither flat noſes, nor thick lips. Their ſtature is 
mo+tly of the middie ſize; and, excepting their black 
complexion, they much re ſenible the Portugueſe, though 
ſome of them are more fat and fle hy than they. | 
In general they behave in a friendly manner towards 
ſtrangets, and are of a m:id, court-ous, and affable diſ- 
poſition, ealy to be oV rem by reaſon; yet inclined to 
drin to exceſs, eſpecially when they can get Spaniſh 
wie and brandy, in con: erfation they diſcover great 
qui-kne's of parts and underſtanding, and expreſs them. 
ſelves with ſuch good tenſe and humour, that perſons of 
the greateſt leariurg take delight in hearing them. But 
they are, on the other hand, proud, revengeful, and 
much addicted to poiſoning one another on the Imalleſt 
provocation; but it the offeuder be detected, he dies 
without mercy; and the enquiry is ſo ſtrict, that it is 
very difficult to eſcape. i | 
Lopez obſerves, that the king of Congo and his cour- 
tiers were formerly cloathed from the waiſt downwards 
with palm-tree cloth, faſtened with girdles of the ſame 
ſtuff. They alſo hung before them, by way of orna- 
ment, the ſkins of ſmall tygers, civet cats, fables, mar- 
tens, and other animals, in the manner of an apron; 
and on their heads a cap reſembling a hood. Next their 
ſkins they wore a kind of ſurplice which reached to their 
knees, and was made of very fine palm-tree cloth, and 
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eagles, vultures, falcons of various ſorts, ſparrow hawks, | 


1 
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The natives chiefly live upon fruit, roots, grain, and 
pulſe : their common drink is water, and they regale 
themſelves with palm wine. They are fond of entertain- 
ments, and commonly celebrate their feaſts in the even- 
ing, when they ſeat themſelves in a ting upon the graſs, 
and a large, thick, wooden platter is placed in the midſt 
of them, The eldeſt perſon preſent gives to every one 
his ſhare with great exactneſs, both as to quality and 
quantity, ſo that none have reaton to complain. If any 
perſon whatſoever happens to be paſſing by where the 
gueſts are cating, he or ſhe thruſts into the ring without 
ceremony, and has an equal ſhare with the reſt, even 
trough he ſhould come after the ſha:es are allotted : 
in which caſe the carver takes ſome from every perſon's 
meſs to make up that for the ſtranger. It is the ſame if 
toe chance-comers are num erous; they may eat and drink 


| as freely as it invited; and when they perceive the platter 


empty, they riſe up and go away, without taking leave 
or returiug thanks: nor do the people ever aſk theſe in- 
truders whence they come, or whither they are going. 

Theſe feaſts are kept on ſeveral occaſions, as on a 
marriage, the birth of a child, their advancement to ſome 
dignity, or the like, when every one makes his lord 
a preſent ſuitable to his ability, and allo aſſiſts at the 
lolemnity. | 

At theſe entertainments they fing love ſongs, and 
play upon an inſtrument of a very extraordinary ſhape; 
che body and neck reſemble thoſe of a lute, but the 


| belly-part is not made of wood, but of a ſkin as thin as 


a bladder. The ſtrings are hairs of the elephant's tail, or 
threads of palm-trec, reaching from the bottom of the 
initrument to the top of the neck, and tied to feveral 
rings placed ſome higher and others lower. At theſe 
rings hang thin plates of iron and filver, of different 
ſizes and tones. When the ſtrings are (truck, the rings 
ſhake, which moving the plates, the latter yield a con- 
fuicd kind of gingle, Thoſe who play on this inſtru- 
ment tune the ſtrings and ſtrike them with their fiagers 
like a harp, very ſkilfully, ſo that they make a ſound 
agreeable enough. 

Of the ſame kind is an inſtrument like a guittar, but 
without a head; inſtead of which. are five (mall iron bows, 
which, when the inſtrument is to be tuned, are let more 
or leſs into the body of it. The ſtrings are of palm- 
tree thread, and are played upon with the thumbs of 
each hand, while the inſtrument refls upon the per- 
tormer's breaſt. Though the ſound is very low yet it is 
not diſagreeable. | 

The moſt ingenious of their inſtruments, as well as 
that moſt in uſe, is thus deſcribed by Carli. They take 
a ſtick which they bend like a bow, and tying it, bind 


frivged round the (kirts. Theſe ſurplices were turned | to it fifticen long, dry, and empty gourds, or calabaſhes, 


up again, and tucked upon the right ſhoulder. They 


wore yellow end red caps, ſo ſmall that they ſcarce cover- 


ed their heuds. Moſt of them went unſhod; but the 
king and ſome of tne great lords wore ſandals, like thoſe 
of the antient Romans, made of palm-tree wood, 
common people were drefled from the middle downwards 
in the ſame manner, only the cloth was coarſer ; but 
the reſt ot their body was naked. 

The women uſed three kinds of aprons of different 
lenoths, one of which reached to their heels, and was 
frin..ed round, They had alſo a fort of jacket, open 
before, thar reached from their breaſts to their girdle, and 
over their ſhoulders a cloak made of palm-tree cloth. 
Their faces were uncovered, and they hal a ſmall cap on 
their heads like thoſe worn by the men. Women of in- 
tcrier rank were dreſſed in the ſame manner, only their 
cot was coarſer; but the maid-lervants, and the wo- 
mc: of the lowelt rank, had only a cloth round their 
waiſt, and all the reſt of the body naked. | 

This was the dreſs of Congo before the arrival of the 
Portuzucſe ; but after their converſion to the Romiſh 
faith, the great lords of the court began to follow their 
falbion in wearing cloaks, Spaniſh hats, wide jackets of 
learlet llc, and leather or velvet flippers. But the com- 
mon people, both men and women, retain the old habit 
trough neceſſity. Women of figure allo dreſs like the 
Portugucſe, except their wearing no clokes : they cover 
their head with a veil, over which they have a velvet cap 
Worned with jewels, and gold chains round their necks. 


The 


of different ſizes to ſound different notes, with each a 
hole at the top, and a ſmaller hole three fingers lower. 
This laſt hole they ſtop up half way, and cover that at 
the top with a little thin bit of board at ſome diſtance 
above it. They then take a cord, made of the bark of 
a tree, and faſtening it to both ends of the inſtrument, 
hang it about their neck. T'o play upon it, they uſe 
two ſticks, with the ends covered with a bit of rag, and 
ſtriking upon the little boards, make the gourds ga- 
ther wind; which being driven out of the half ſtopped 
hole, give ſounds reſembling thoſe of an organ, and 
make an agreeable harmony, eſpecially when three or 
four of them are played together. | 

They have alſo flutes and pipes, which the court 
muſicians play upon very ſkilfully ; the common people 
alſo uſe pipes with little rattles, and other inſtruments 
that form a very rude ſound, 

They make their drums in the following manner; they 
cut the trunk of a tree three quarters of an ell long or 
more, for when they hang them about their necks they 
reach almoſt to the ground, Theſe they hollow within, 
and cover the top and bottom with the ſkin of a tyger, or 
ſome other beaſt, which makes a hideous noiſe when they 
beat it, after their manner, with the open hand. 

Beſides theſe great drums, which are uſed in the army, 
there is a ſmaller ſort, made either of the fruit of the 
aliconda tree, or of a ſmaller piece of the trunk of a tree 
made hollow, with a ſkin over one end only: theſe they 
beat upon only with one hand, 


When 
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When the people dance they keep good time with the 
muſic, clapping the palms of their hands together ; but 
at court they generally move their feet in a kind of 
Moreſco meaſure, with great gravity. i 

The chief paſtimes of the Congo blacks are dancing 
and finging. They alſo play at cards, ſtaking ſmall 
ſhells, which are their money. In the evening when 
the women are returned with their children from the 
fields, they light a fire in the middle of their cottages, 
and fitting round it on the ground, eat what they have 
brought; then talk till they fall backwards with fleep, 
and thus ſpend the night. 


SECT. YL 


Of their Marriages ; the ſeparate Empleyments of the Fluſ- 
band and Wife ; the I reatment of their Children; their 
Funerals and Mourning. 


HE people of Congo who have embraced the reli- 
"F: gion of the Portugueſe, marry after their manner ; 
but will not be reſtrained from keeping as many miſtreſſes 
as they can maintain. When a young man expreſſes his 
deſire to marry, his parents ſend a pretent to the relations 
of the young woman on whom he fixes his choice, re 
queſting tc.eir daughter as a wife for their fon. With 
this preſent an earthen pot of palm wine is alſo ſent, and 
before the preſent is received, all the wine is to be drank 
by the girl's parents and friends, the father and mother 


drinking fiſt. After this is done the father returns an 


anſwer, and his receiving the preſent is conſidered as a 
proof of his compliance, The young man upon this goes 
immediately with his friends and relations to the houſe of 
his miſtreſs's father, and, having received her of her pa- 
rents, conducts her home, where he lives with her in or- 
der to be ſatisfied whether ſhe will have children; whe 
ther ſhe will be diligent in her daily labour, and prove 
very obedient : and if, in two or three years time, he 
finds her faulty in any of theſe points, he fends her back 
to her parents, and has the preſent reſtored ; but when 
the fault is on his ſide, he can recover nothing. The 
woman, however, is not conſidered in a worſe light on 
this account, but generally undergoes another trial ſoon 
after, | 

If after a man's enjoying, during two or three years, 
all the privileges and endearments of the nuptial com- 
merce, he at laſt ventures to tie the nuptial knot, he 
ſends to all his and his bride's relations, who never fail 
to come on the day appointed, drefled in the moſt coſtly 
ornaments they can either purchaſe or borrow, Every 
one breaks out into congratulations and good-wiſhes. 
The prieit, if any can be had, (for in ſome parts of the 
kingdom they are ſometimes whole years without ſeeing 
a prieſt) comes in and performs the ceremony; then 
follows the dowry, and {ome mutual preſents, ſuitable 
to their rank. 

The marriage-ceremony is quickly ſuccecded by a 
ſumptuous banquet, and upon theſe occaſions they exert 


all their abilities. The repaſt commonly laſts till after 


ſun-ſet, or rather as long as there are any victuals or li- 
quor left, 

No fooner are all the proviſions eaten than every one 
diverts himſelf his own way, ſome by ſinging or dancing, 
others by drinking, ſmoking, or ſleeping, which gene- 
rally crowns the feaſt ; and the next riſing ſun ſends them 
all home, 

In caſe of adultery the man is obliged to give the va- 
luc of a ſlave to the huſband, and the woman to aſk par- 
don; and if this be not done, the huſband may eaſily 
obtain a divorce from the Portugueſe prieſt, 

The huſband is obliged to procure an habitation, to 
clothe his wife and children in a manner agreeable to 
his rank, to prune the trees, to grub up roots, and to 
carry home the palm wine as often as the veſſel fills. On 
the other hand, the woman is to find proviſions for her 
huſband and children : ſhe accordingly works in the 
fields till noon, and at her return prepares the dinner, 
If any thing is wanted, ſhe muſt either buy it out of her 
own money, or barter cloaths for it. The man fits alone 
at table, while the wife and children wait to ſupply him 


| 


with what he wants. When he has dined, the remainder 
comes to them; and though they may fit down to eat 
it if they pleaſe, yet they generally ſtand from the 
opinion that they ought to pay this mark of reſpect to 
him whom they are born to ſerve and obey. | 
The mothers of thole who have not embraced the R 
miſh religion preſent their infants as ſoon as they ate 
born to their own prieſts, in order to know their good 
or ill fortune. Ihe falſe prophet, then taking the cha 
in his arms, makes his oblervatiuns on the muſcles ang 
other parts of his body, and then tells the parents what 
he thinks proper. The ſame is done to ſick perſons, if 
order to know the cauſe of their diſtemper, and whether 
they will recover ; and if they guels wrong, they never 


want an excuſe. 


It is cuſtomary for the parents, or the pagan prieſt, to 
order the young people to abſtain from eating either the 
fleſh of ſome particular wild beaſt, ſome forts of poultry 
or a particular fruit or root ; and thele orders are as invio- 
lably kept, as they are {trictly enjoined ; for they would 
looner faſt for ſeveral days than taſte the leaſt bit of 
what has been forbidden. 

When a perſon dies, they wrap up the corpſe in a piece 
of cotton cloth; but the poor make uſe of ſtraw mats, 
then bury the body in the fields, and diſtinguiſh the grave 
by placing a heap of railed earth upon it: others place 
upon this heap the horn of ſome uncommon beaſt; aud 
others plant trees, and form ai bours around it. 

Both rich and poor oblerve a kind of mourning for 
their near relations, which begins with a cloſe conũne— 
ment and abſtinence from all reſreſhment during three 
days: after which thoſe of the common rank ſhave theic 
heads, and anoint themſelves all over with oil; upon 
which they rub ſuch a quantity of earth, duſt, and dr 
leaves of various ſorts, as gives them a moſt frightful ap- 
pearance. Thoſe ot higher rank content themſelves with 
ſhaving the upper part of the head, binding about it a 
liſt of cloth, linen, or leather, and confining themſelves 
in their houſes eight days; after which they gradually 
return to their former way of life. 

The widows arc obliged to ſubmit to a much longer 
retirement, eſpecially at court, and in the populous cities, 
where it would be thought ſcandalous to be ſeen abroad 
in leis than a year aſter the death of a huſband ; but ia 
more remote places they are allowed to go about their own 
affairs much ſooner. Upon their firſt appearance they 
are uſually in black, with a cap on their head, which 
falls back upon their ſhoulders : their upper garment, 
which is generally woollen, is open on the ſides, and 
reaches as low as the knee both before and behind? That 
of the women of quality is of the ſame ſtuſf and colour, 
but fuller, and plaited about the neck, The widow 


"{laves of St. Salvadore, Loango, and other places, are 


diſtinguiſhed by a ſharp pointed cap, about thirty inches 
high, which makes a ftrange appearance, 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a very barbarous 
cuſtom which prevails at Congo. The people believe 
that the dying are juſt upon paſſing from a wretched and 
troubleſome life into a Hate of eaſe and happineſs; aud 
from thence infer, that the moſt charitable office they 
can do them is to haſten their dejiverance; and therefore, 


| when a perſon is at the poiat of death, they ſtrive who 


ſhall diſpatch tim ſooneſt, by ſtopping his mouth and 
noſe, and ſtriking him upon the breaſt with their fiits of 
knees, which they imagine an inſtance of kindneſs, as 
it ſhortens his laſt ſtruggles and agonies, and ſpeedily 


| 


ſends him into a ſtate of reſt and blits, 


SECT. VIL 


Their Ignar ance of the Sciences, and their Skill in ſeveral Arts, 
particularly in working Iron, and Weaving : their Curpen- 
ters, Foiners, and Potters; and their Method of Travelling 


HE inhabitants of Congo cultivate no ſciences : 
they keep no hiſtories of their ancient kings, nor 
any records of paſt ages; for they have not the art of 


writing. 


They 


Conco Pxor xx. AF 
They reckon the year by winter ſeaſons, which they 
begin upon the fifteenth of May, and end on the fifteenth 
of November: they alſo reckon the month by the full 
moon, but do not divide the days into hours and minutes. 

Working of iron is much eſteemed amongſt them, not 
only on account of its extraordinary uſe, but from a tra- 
dition that its firſt inveator became afterwards king of 
Congo; and yet it has received ſo little improvement, 
that a ſtranger who ſaw them working at the forge, 
would find all the appearance of its being (till in its in- 
fancy. The workman fits on the ground, or at beſt upon 
a ſtone, for they have no notion of ſtanding to work, 
with an ill-ſhaped hammer in one hand, a piece of iron 
in the other, and, inſtead of an anvil, a hard ſtone be- 
tween his legs, upon which he beats and ſhapes one iron, 
while his foot is moving a wretched pair of bellows to 
heat another, | 

They do not dig the ore out of the mines, but con- 
tent themſelves with ſuch a quantity as the heavy rains 
and torrents bring down in a kind of duſt or dirt into 
the valleys and highways; and for receiving it dig holes 
and trenches. When it is ſettled at the bottom, and the 
water taken off or dried up, they cover the whole with 
charcoal; and by blowing ir, when lighted, purge the 
metal from its droſs, and melt it into a lump, which they 
afterwards fabricate in the above manner, performing the 
whole with ſo little art, that the points of their lances, 
darts, and arrows, their ſcymeters, cutlaſſes, and other 
weapons, are clumſy and ill ſhaped. 

Their method of weaving is ſtill more rude and im- 
perfect: and yet one would be aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the cu 
rious works performed by ſuch ſimple means. They have 
neither loom, ſhuttle, nor other inſtruments in uſe a- 
mong them ; but only faſten their threads at both ends to 
pieces of wood laid upon the ground at no conſiderable 
diſtance ; for they never weave a piece of any greater 
length thaa will ſerve for one ſingle dreſs. Having braced 
the threads of the woof as tight as they can, they conduct 
the crofs-web between them with aſtoniſhing patience, 
as if they were rather darning than weaving; and yet 
ſome of them adorn their web with various works in 
checkers, diamonds, flowers, and net-work in different 
colours, with ſurpriſing neatneſs, conſidering the manner 
in which the whole is performed : but among us a weaver 
is able to do as much in one day as they in twenty. 

With reſpect to their joiners and carpenters, who at 
Congo are of one trade, their tools conſiſt of a miſhapen 
ax, the back of which ſerves for a hammer; at one end 
is alſo a kind of chiſſel, the other is ſharp- pointed like a 
puncheon, and both are faſtened to a wooden handle. — 
The work they produce is clumſy and without art, and 
being performed with ſuch aukward tools, is ſix times as 
long ere it is finiſhed, as a better hand, with better tools, 
would be in making a more perfect work. 

The potters for want of a wheel ſhape their clay by 
the help of a piece of a gourd, which ſerves them as a 
mould; and, inſtead of an oven or a kiln, burn a quan- 
tity of ſtraw over and about it 

In many caſes, as in the making of their ordinary huts, 
boats, nets, and the like, every one works for himſelf. 

Their artiſts have ſhewn but little {kill in contriving 
vehicles for carriage. They have neither coaches, carts, 
beaſts of burthen, or even ſaddle horſes, mules, or aſſes; 
but the people are carried on the ſhoulders of their ſlaves, 
be it ever ſo far, or the roads ever ſo bad. The rich 
commonly travel in a kind of hammocs, with a covering 
over them to ſhelter them from the ſun ; and perhaps a 
flave runs with an umbrella to ſhade his maſter on the 
ſunny ſide, and ſometimes only for grandeur. The 
hammocs, ſome of which are made of net-work, and o- 
thers of ſtrong ſtuffs, are faſtened at both ends to a pole, 
which is carried upon the ſhoulders or the heads of two 
ſtout ſlaves, who are relieved at proper intervals by two 
others, or more, if their maſter can afford it; while he 
lies lolling at his eaſe, ſmoaking, ſleeping, or looking 
about him, with all the indolence that makes a part of 
African as well as Aſiatic luxury. 

Some of theſe carriages are borne by four ſlaves, and 
reſemble the palanquins of India; they having an eaſy 
eouch and a pillow, and above a canopy and curtains 
10 ſhield the perſon, indolently reclined within, from the 
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ſun, the rain, or the wind; Theſe are more convenient 
than the other, and require a great number of (laves; on 
which account they are only fit for perſons of high rank; 
and are therefore commonly embroidered with gold, ſilver, 
and ſilk. | 

On the other hand, thoſe of the lower rank are con- 
tented with being carried ſitting in a kind of open chair, 
or even a broad leather ſtrap, hanging to a pole carried 
8 _m ſhoulders, and holding av umbrella in their 

and. | 

All theſe methods of travelling require, beſides the or- 
dinary relay of ſlaves, another ſet to carry proviſions, 
tents, and other conveniencies for the journey ; and 
thoſe who have not a ſufficieat number of them may hire 
them of thoſe who have. 

Indeed, their beſt method of travelling is chargeable, 
inconvenient, and tedious ; for even chose who have the 
beſt opportunities for expedition, muſt let their porters 
and carriers reſt ſo often, either upon real or pretended 
occaſions, that they ſeldom make half the ſpeed that 
might be expected. While the badneſs and difficulty 
of the roads, and the want of them in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, where they are obliged to cut their way through 
woods and through thickets of thorns and brambles; to 
croſs pathleſs deſarts and burning ſands; to travel over 
high and almoſt impaſſable rocks and mountains, ex- 


poſed to danger from wild beaſts and venomous reptiles, 


muſt render the molt delightfal conveniencies for travel- 
ling diſagreeable, when attended with delay. Add to 
this, their being frequently obliged to croſs large and 
rapid rivers, ſometimes only by means of a rope thrown 
over and faſtened to a tree ; and, at beſt, in ſome old 
boat, made of the bark, or cut out of the ſtump of a tree. 


S ECT. V. 


Of the Buildings and Furniture of the Congoeſe : with 4 
—_—_— of St. Salvadore, the Metropolis of the King- 
om. 


HEIR houſes are generally no better than round 

huts, low and ill built with wood and mud, with- 
out any floor beſides the naked ground, or any cieliog ; 
they are commonly ill contrived, and poorly thatched 
with ſtraw or fern; but this is ſufficient to defend them 
from the fun, rain, or wind. They have no windows, 
nor any light but from the doors, which are uſually fo 
low, that the ſhorteſt man muſt ſtoop to enter them, and 


the talleſt can hardly ſtand upright within the little build- 


ing. Theſe tents are more or leſs ſpacious according to 


the largeneſs of the family, who live promiſcuoully in 


them, and at night light a fire in the centre, the ſmoke 
of which makes its way through the thatch, while they 
lie round it with their heads towards the wall. The 
houſes of the city of Salvadore, and ſome other of their 
towns, are however ſomewhat higher, better thatched, 
and white-waſhed both within and without : theſe are 
divided into apartments, the chief of which have their 
floors matted, Thoſe which belong to perſons of rank 
are ſtill more capacious, and have a kind of hall to re- 


ceive their viſitors ; beſides diſtin& apartments for their 


wives, ſervants, and ſlaves, which ſtand like ſo many 
houſes either adjoining to each other, or incloſed within 
the ſame cincture. 

Thoſe of the Portugueſe muſt be excepted, they being 
commonly built of brick and mortar, after the European 
manner, and for the moſt part pretty well furniſhed ; but 
theſe have not been able to raiſe the emulation of the 
Congoeſe to endeavour to imitate them. 

The furniture of the natives is much of a piece with 
their houſes, it chiefly conſiſting of a few ill-contrived 
inſtruments of agriculture; a hatchet to fell timber; a 
cutlaſs, which they uſually carry about them when they 
are travelling, or going to war; a few calabaſhes, in 
which they tore their proviſions, as their roots, pulſe, 
grain, and the like ; and their kitchen furnitere, which 
conſiſts of a pot, a kettle, a ladle, a few carthen platters, 
a hand-mill ro prind their corn, and ſome ſmall cala- 
baſhes, our of which they cat and drink. Their beſt 


bedding is a layge coarſe ſackcloth filled with ſtraw, 


leaves, or the like, with a ſlight covering, and perhaps 
a ſtump of weod tor a pillow. It the meager fort have 
5 E any 
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any ching better than the bare ground to lie upon, it 


is only ſome ſtraw, fern, ruſhes, or leaves; and as they 
are all obliged to kindle a fire at night, on account of 
the violent dews, it frequently communicates itſelf to 
their bedding, and in a few moments ſets the whole 
houſe in a flame, even ſometimes before they can have 
time to eſcape out of it; and it is not unuſual for the 
flames to ſpread over a whole town or hamlet. Tables, 
chairs, and ſtools, with many other pieces of furniture 
eſteemed neceſſary in Europe, are never uſed by the com- 
mon people. | 

Indeed their princes and great lords, ſince the coming 
of the Portugueſe, have endeavoured to imitate, in ſome 
degree, the richneſs of their furniture. But al} their fine- 
ry conſiſts in having their floors neatly matted, or co- 
vered with a fine carpet, and their mud walls hung with 
tapeſtry : they have alſo a few large cheſts, in which 
they lay up their proviſions, ranged about their apart- 
ments, and over them hang their arms and apparel in an 
irregular manner. Indeed in the palaces of ſome of the 
chiet princes and viceroys, the rooms are adorned with 
large and ſplendid umbrellis, and many pieces of furni— 
ture purchaſed of the Portugueſe merchants, as pictures, 
looking glaſſes, ſtately couches, eaſy chairs, cuſhions, 
cabinets, caſkers, drinking-glaſſes, China ware, ward- 
robes filled with rich cloaths, and other coſtly houſhold 
furniture, Tl.ofe of the nobility who are unable to pur- 
chaſe theſe cxpenlive pieces of furniture, content them- 
ſelves with cither imitating ſomething like them in a leſs 
degrce, or, which is more common, wich deſpiſing them 
with a pliloſophic piicve, as things unworthy the regard 
ol 4 orcat mind, 

After giving this account of the building and furniture 
of thc natives, we thall ald a deſcription of the capital of 
the kingdom, anciently called Eanza Congo; but it is 
now known by the name ct St, Safvadore, which was 
given it by the Portugueſe, This city is ſituated in the 
fourteenth deoree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, and 
in the fifth deprce of ſouth latitude, upon a very high hill 
moſtly of ſolid rock, about two leagues in compaſs, and 
about a hundred and fifty miles to the eaſt of the fea. It 
is ſhaded by a variety of fruit-trees, as the palm, lemon, 
and orange tree, and yields a delightful proſpect all round 
it; as it commands the neighbouring country on every 
fide as far as the ſight can reach, without being obſtructed 
by woods or mountains. The river Zaira runs on the 


ſouth-eaſt ſide, where the deſcent is very ſteep. The mo- 


nacchs of Congo choſe this city for their reſidence on ac- 
count of its being almoſt inacceſſible to an enemy, and 
conſequentiy not eaſy to be ſurprized or atttacked. The 
common highway that leads up to it is broad, but wind- 
ing, and the aſcent about five miles in length. 

[t is ſeated almoſt in the centre of the kingdom ; and 
on the top of the mountain is a large plain, well watered 
and covered with farms; and there are allo a great number 
of cattle, by which means the place may be eaſily fupplicd 
with proviſions. "The mountain has alſo ſome iron mines 
of ſingular uſe to the inhabitants, who there work that 
metal into weapons and inſtruments of agriculture. 


St. Salvadore ſtands on an angle of the mountain | 


facing the ſouth-eaſt ; it enjoys a ſerene and healthy air, 
and being ſtrongly tortitied by nature, has no walls, ex- 
cept on the ſouth-ſide, The houſes ſtand pretty near to 
each other; molt of them belong to perſons of quality, 
who enjoy ſuch a number of little ſtructures within one 
incloſure, that they appear like ſmall towns. Thoſe 
which belong to the inferior people run in a ſtraight line, 
and form very haudlome ſtrects; theſe are moſtly ſpa- 
cious, but their walls are all of ſtraw, except ſome which 
the Portugueſe have cauſed to be built of brick, and co- 
vered with ſtubble. 

The royal palace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed 
with a {quare wall, and has the appearance of a ſmall 
city ; but the wall that faces the Portugueſe quarter is 
the only one that is built of flone and mortar, the other 
three tides being only of ſtraw, though neatly enough 
dilpoled. The walls of the inner apartments are of the 
ſame materials, but covered with hangings or mats curi- 
oufly wrought, The inner court contains gardens and 


orchards, adorned with alleys, arbours, and pavilions that 
make a handſome appearance. Hye are teu or _—_ 
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churches, of which the cathedral and ſeven others are 
within the town, and thrice within the palace. "The Je. 
fuits had ſome years ago a college, whercin {our of them 
were conſtantly employed in tcaching the Latin and Por. 
tugueſe tongues, and in catechiting the children. The 
town is ſupplied with plenty of freth water by two foun- 
tains, one in the ſtreet called St. Jago, aud the other in 
the palace; and, beſides, there is on the calt-lide, near 
the foot of the hill, a [pring of excellent witer, which 
ſerves to refreſh the adjacent lands. Ihey have here but 
few ſheep and oxcn, but great plenty of goats and hops ; 
and have a large market in a piazza bore the great 
church well furniſhed with provithons, The rctt of that 
ſquare is encompatled by ſ(pacious houſes moltly inha- 
bited by noblemen, as are allo many others in the ſuburbs 
of the city and the adjacent couutry, hat part which 
is encloſed, and called the Portugeſe city, is reckoned 
about a mile in compals, gud the king's palace is uearly 
the fame. The walls about cach of them are very thick, 

but their gates are neither ſnut nor puarded, | 
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Of the C:vernment of Congn ; the alſelute Fuihority of the 
King, who þ.,fjc{jes all the Lands; in what Muiner the 
Kingdom ts elective ; and hw the Election is performed. 
The Ceremc!t * of [ he King's bl, {ng the P enple, and t hat of 
his granting lnveſtitures ; the Grandeur of his Court ; 
the Splendor with which the King goes abreiud, and bears 
Maſs. In what MMlunner the £ffairs of Coveriiment are 
tranjafted. The hing's Seraglis; his Forces; and the 
Manner in which the Laws are exccuted. 


HE government of Congo is monarchical, and ag 
deſpotic as any in Ati or Africa. he king is 
the ſole proprictor of all the lands within his dominions, 
which he beſtows upon whom he pleaſes, on condition 
of being paid a certain tribute out of them; and turns 
the people out of it upon failure of paying it, or cven at 
his own pleaſure. The princes of the blood are ſabject 
to the ſame law; ſo that there is no perſon, lat his rank 
or quality be what it will, that can bequeath a foot of 
land to his hcirs or {ucccliors; and when the{ owners 
under the crown dic, they inuncdiately devolve to it 
again, 
The Portugueſe, however, ſince their becoming ma- 
ſters of the country, have prevailed ou the muntarchs to 
permit the heirs and ſacceilors of the tenants to conti- 


nue in the polleſſion of ſuch lands, and have obliged 


the tenants to pay their tribute more readily and exadtly 
than they did formerly. Ihe tribute allized to the grant 
of lands to the governors of provinces, ard to ſeveral 
marquilies, counts, and other nov!{s, is cxpreiiy ordered 
to be brought to court once it three years at fartheſt; 
which, joined to the ambition and avarice of tote lords, 
makes them opprels the people in a crucl manner, and 
not only {trip them of all they have, but even fell, with- 
out the leaſt mercy, their cuancs, with their wives aud 
children, for ſlaves. | 
The kingdom is partly hereditary, and partly clective. 
No pet lon can be choſen who is not of the 16yal blood; 
but whether, he be of a nearer or farther branch, whether 
by the male or female (ide, or whether born of the wife 
or one of the king's concubines, is not niaterial, a 
baſtard being eſteemed as capable of fuccecuing to the 


throne as one born in wedlock; and thercfose, upon the 


deceaſe of a monarch, there ſeldom fails of being a great 
number of competitors, though the chuice commonly 
falls on him who brings the greateclt number of friends 
and forces with him to the field of election, provided he 
be of the church of Rome; for none cl{c are permitted 
to ſtand as candidates for the crown, 

As ſoon as they have agreed upon a ſucceſſor, all the 
grandees of the realm are ſummoned to appear on a plain 
near St. Salvadore, whence they procecd in pomp to the 


cathedral, once a noble ſtructure built by the Portugueſe, 


but ſince run to decay; but on theſe occaſions an altar is 
richly adorned, and near it is a ſplendid throne, on which 
the biſhop or his vicar is ſeated ; and ncar the other end 
of the altar is a chair of ſtate, on which is ſcated an 
officer, who is to declare the perſon elected: he is ſur- 
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rounded by the candidates, who yet know not who they 
have pitched upon, and now wait with impatience to hear 
him declared; but, before he makes his proclamation, 
he riſes from his chair, and kneeling before the altar 
makes a prayer, and then returning to his ſeat, pronounces 
a long ſpeech on the duties of a monarch, and the many 
cares and difficulties with which it is attended ; after 
which he declares to the aſſembly, that he and the other 
electors, having impartially weighed the merits of the 
candidates, have choſen ſuch a one to enjoy the dignity 
of ſovereign. | 

He then ſteps forward, takes the new ſovereign by the 
hand, and bringing him to the biſhop, they both knee! 
before him. While the king continues on his knees, the 
prelate gives him a ſhort admonition, in which, among 
other things, he exhorts him to ſhew himſelf a zealous 
protector of the Chriſtian religion, and an obedient ſon 
of the church. 

The uſual oaths are then adminiſtered to him, and 
he pronounces them with a loud voice; after which the 
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biſhop leads him by the hand to the throne erected for 


him, puts the royal ſtandard into his hand, and a crown 
upon his head: upon which the whole aſſembly fall 
proſtrate before him, acknowledging him for their king 
with loud acclamations, to which are added, the ſound 
of martial inſtruments, and ſoon after the firing of artil- 
lery. The ceremony being over, the new king takcs 
the name of one of the kings of Portugal, as all his pre- 
deceſſors have done ever ſince the reign of the firſt 
Chriſtian king. 

There are two remarkable ceremonies which follow 
that of the King's coronation ;3 the molt conſiderable of 
which is that of the bew monarch's publicly bleſſing 
the people; the other is that of his granting the inveſti— 
ture of the principal polts and ficts in his dominions. 

The days fixed for each are proclaimed with extraor- 
dinary pomp and ceremony throughout the kingdom, and 
in St. Salvadore, by the firing of the artillery and the 
found of muſical inſlraments. The firſt of theſe cere- 
monies brings a prodigiuus concom le of people from all 
parts, for they eſteem his bleſſing of ſuch valne, that they 
would think it a dreadful thing to be deprived of it, 

The monarch appears on the day appointed in the ut 
moſt ſplendor, ſurrounded by his guards and a numerous 
court, with all the governors and nobles of his king- 
dom magnificently dreſſed and attended. The ceremony 
is performed on a ſpacious plain, ſufficient to contain the 
innumerable multitudes that flock to it, and on an emi- 
nence is raiſed a ſplendid throne covered with a canopy, 
from which he can ſee and be {cen, and plainly diſtinguiſh 
his nobles and miniſters, who are ſituated nearer or far: 
ther from him according to their rank, If there are any 
aſſemble who have incurred his diſpleaſure, he caſts his 
firſt looks upon them, and cauſes them to be driven from 
his preſence, as wretches unworthy of his bleſſing ; when 
the populace, emulous to expreſs their zeul tor their 
prince, lay violent hands on theſe obnoxious perſons. 
and drag them away, treating them with ſuch indigni- 
ties, that many loſe their lives before they can get out of 
the numerous crowd. By this means the king often gets 
rid of ſuch bad miniſters with the greateſt eaſe, whom 
he could not have attempted to punith without imminent 
danger. | 

Theſe obnoxious perſons are no ſooner removed, than 
the king, addreſſing himſelf to the reſt of the aſſembly, 
exhorts them to preſerve their loyalty to him, and pro- 
miſes them in return his favour and protection. Then 
riſing from his throne, they proſtrate themſelves on the 
ground before him, and he gives them his bleſſing, not 
in words, but by a peculiar ſpreading of his arms over 
them, and peſticulation of his fingers; tor which they, 
on their part, expreſs their joy and gratitude by loud ac- 
clamations and clapping of their hands. The whole cere- 
mony concludes with the ſound of various inſtruments, 
and the diſcharge of the artillery, From that time all 
who have ſurvived the diſgrace of being denie a ſhare in 
the bleſſing, are regarded with horror and contempt, 
except they can, by means of their friends, by rich 
preſents, and ſubmiſſive behaviour, regain the royal 
favour ; which if they do, they are admitted to his pre- 
lence, and his bleſſing wipes away all their former diſ- 
Brace. 
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The ceremony of pranting inveſtitures is performed 
with much the ſame ſplendor. On the day appointed, the 
king appears with the utmoſt magnificence on his throne; 
while all who are candidates for a new poſt; fief, or in- 
veſtiture, lie proſtrate before him, encompaſſed by vaſt 
crowds of ſpectators in the ſame poſture. At the third 
diſcharge of the artillery, the candidates are regularly 
introduced to the foot of the throne, accompanied by all 
their relations and friends in the richeſt attite; there 
kneeling at the lowermoſt ſtep of the throne, the grant is 
brought them by a chiet miniſter; which having received 
with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the king informs them, in 
a ſet ſpeech, of the greatneſs of the favour he beſtows 
on them, the conditions upon which it is granted, and 
the duties he expects from them; to all which they take 
a ſolemn oath to conform themſelves : after which the 
inſignia of their dignity are delivered to them, which are 
a white bonnet, more or lets rich, according to the digs 
nity granted, a flag of honour, a chair of ſtate, a ſeyme- 
tar, and a carpet The whole concludes with proſtra— 
tions, clapping of hands, and thankful acclamations, ex- 
tolling the royal favour ; though it is commonly {addled 
with ſuch tribute, and other baid conditions, as are im- 
poſſible to be performed but by the oppreſſion of thoſe 
who are nnder them. 

The whole buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the king 
riſes, and the ceremony is cloted, as it began, with the 
loud huzzas of the people, an the noiſe of the ortillery 
and muſical inſtruments; in the midtt of which he is 
conducted to his palace, | 

As the court is fond of imitating the Portugueſe, the 
nobility not only wear fliort cloaks, fcarlet jackets, and 
long ſpados; but ſtrive to outvie cach other in their filks 
and velvets, gold and ſilver rifſue, lace, fringe, and other 
tinery ; and indeed the whole court, with the retinue of 
the King, his table-turniture and attendants, his throne 
and ceremonials, are regulated after the Portugueſe mo- 
del. His table is covered with variety of the moſt ex- 
quilite meats, his {ide- board with the moſt delicate wines 
and other liquors, and he has taſters to examine every 
thing he eats and drinks. He has rich veſlels of gold and 
lilver, folely for his own uſc, and always eats alone; 
tor he never ſuffers any perfon, though of the higheſt 
rank, to fit with him: their greateſt privilege is to ſtand 
about him. The throne of ſtate, on which he gives 
public audience twice or three times a week, has an 
alcent of three ſteps covered with Indian tapettry ; and 
the chair of ſtate on which he fits, as well as the table 
which ſtands before him, are covered with crimſon vel- 
vet, adorned with boſſes and nails of gold. 

When the king goes abroad, he is attended by a nu— 
merous guard, ſome of which are armed with muſquets, 
and others with lances, bows, and arrows; but they 
march before him without any regularity. Theſe are 
tollowed by crowds ot muſicians, who may be heard at 
a great diſtance, and ferve to give notice of his approach, 
Next to theſe are the officers of the houſhuld, followed by 
the knights of the Holy Crofs, an order inſtituted by the 
lirſt Chriſtian king of Congo. The king appears next, 
preceded by two young pages of the noblelt tamilics in 
the kingdom; one bearing a royal ſhield, covered with a 
tyger's tkin, and the {word of itate, adorned with precious 
ſtones; the other holds a ſtaff which has a large knob of 
filver at each end, and is covered with red velvet. On 
each hide of the king ride two officers, who keep fanning 
him with horſes tails; and behind him is a third, who 
holds over his head a large umbrella of red damaſk, 
richly fringed and embroidered. Ihe three laſt muſt alto 
be of the molt illuſtrious families of the kingdom. 

He proceeds to maſs with much the ſame pomp; and, 
upon his alighting at the church, is led by two malters 
of ceremouics to a chair (in which he may {tt when he 
thinks fit) and feveral velvet or damatk ch{hions to kneel 
upon. As ſoon as he is placed, a lighted taper is put 
into his hand, which he gives to his next page, who holds 
it till the golpel is read, when he takes it from him, and 
holds it up till that is ended, and then the prieſt brings 
him the Golpel for him to kiſs it, At the offertory he 
walks towards the altar, where the prieſt gives him the 
patten to kils; after which he makes his offering and 
retires to his place. At the elevation of the hoſt he takes 
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the lighted taper again, and continues upon his knees 
during moſt of the remainder of the mals; all which 
time the muſic continues playing, and the proper anthems 
are ſung. The ſervice being ended, the king fits down 
and receives the compliments of his court ; and having 
given them his bleſſing, and his hand to kiſs, returns to 
his palace in the ſame pomp and order, 

T he-king's court conſiſts not only of the officers of his 
houſhold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, who, 
on their coming to pay their homage and tribute, appear 
with a large and ſplendid retinue; to which may be 
added, his generals and other military officers, who are 
obliged to come and give an account of the ſucceſs of 
their arms and the ſtate of his forces. He has allo his 
auditors, judges of different tribunals, counſellors, and 
ſecretaries, whoſe buſineſs, however important and diffi- 
cult, is ſoon diſpatched, becauſe every thing is tranſacted 
in a verbal and ſummary manner, without any writings : 
yet the multiplicity of affairs obliges them to appear 
frequently before him, and, as few of them can read, 
his deciſions and orders can only be received by word of 
mouth, and be conveyed by them to their diſtant clients, 
by perſons of known character, intruſted with ſome un- 
doubted token, that what they bring is the reſult of the 
royal will, However, it the diſtance of the place, or 
the nature of the meſſage, requires a fuller diſcuſſion, 
the king's orders are ſent in writing to the governor or 
officer concerned to ſee them executed; but then he is 
obliged to get ſome miſſionary cr prieſt to read it to him, 
and to write an anſwer to it; which he muſt ſend by the 
ſame courier, to let his majeſty know how punctually 
his orders have been obeyed; the leaſt failure in which 
being reckoned ſuch an offence as to cauſe him to be 
deprived of his office, or even of all he is worth, Thus 
theſe preat officers, notwithſtanding their vaſt authority 
and outward grandeur, are in fact as great ſlaves as thoſe 
over whom they tyrannize, and live in continual dread 
of ſome ſignal token of his diffidence and reſentment, 
either of which is ſufficient to procure their deſtruc- 
tion. 

Though the king's palace, which was built by the Por- 
tugueſe, is vaſtly ſpacious, grand, and commodious, yet 
the ſeraglio may properly be termed a priſon. He is al- 
lowed but one wife, yet may have as many concubines as 
he pleaſes ; and theſe, on entering the palace, are con- 
fined during the remainder of their life. Their apart- 
ments are ſurrounded either with ſtrong high walls, or 
quickſet hedges of ſuch a height and thickneſs, that no 
mortal can go over or through them. The government. 
of this encloſure is uſually committed to ſome favourite 
nobleman. | 

The lady who is married to the king is ſtiled miſtreſs 
of the women, on account of her being ſet over all the 
reſt of his ſeraglio. Before his marriage a tribute is 
levied throughout his kingdom, for a dowry for the 
young princeſs : but this is not the only tax paid on this 
occaſion; for, on his wedding-day, proper officers are 
ordered to meaſure the length and breadth of every bed, 
and the owner is taxed ſo much for every ſpan. The 
marriage-ceremony is no ſooner over, than ſhe is con- 
ducted to her apartments in the royal palace, with all 
the young ladies that are to be her conſtant attendants, 
where moſt of their time is ſpent in diverſions. The 
king has not only free acceſs to her when he pleaſes ; 
but makes no ſcruple of taking the ſame freedom with 
any of thoſe young ladies, as he does with his other 
concubines, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of 
his father confeſſor, or of the moſt zealous miſſiona- 
ries. | 

His ſtanding forces are neither numerous nor well diſ- 
ciplined, and are (till worſe armed and clothed ; but 
they are all obliged to appear at their ſtated muſters, 
where they are uſually exerciſed, and taught particularly 
how to uſe their defenſive weapons, and cover their 
bodies, which are naked from the waiſt upwards, with 
their ſhields made of thick ſkins, with ſuch dexterity, as 
to avoid the miſſive weapons of the enemy. They are 
alſo inſtructed how to fall on the foe with a deſperate 


2 ok bravery, which they generally do upon all occa- 
Ons. | 
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Theſe muſters are . conſtantly made on St. James's 
day, when the vaſſal princes and the governors bring their 
offerings to the king; and he not only feaſts them, but 
gives them his bleſſing, in the manner already deſcribed, 

The army thus aſſembled. is divided into ſeveral bo- 
dies, before which the king marches, attended by his 
court, and taking a full view of them, commends or 
diſcommends, punithes or rewards them, as he fees occa. 
lion ; after which theſe bodies engage in a ſham fight 
with as much ſeeming fury, as it they were attacking an 
enemy. 

The ceremony of the fight being over, the king ge- 
nerally treats the combatants with a plentiful ſupper 
on the field of battle, which is greedily devoured by his 
hungry gueſts, though the duſt they have raiſed is ſo 
thick, that a ſtranger can hardly breathe or ſee through 
it. After they have conſumed all the proviſions ſet 
before them, the feaſt uſually concludes with muſic, 
dancing, and other diverſions ; during which they drink, 
till, overcome by the liquor, and the fatigue of the day, 
they all lie down upon the bare ground, and (leep till 
the next morning. | | 

Theſe troops are under thecommand of the governors 
of the provinces, and march under them in every expe- 
dition and incurſion into an enemy's country; but when 
the king goes in perſon, they are obliged to repair to the 
royal ſtandard, under their reſpeCtive officers, with their 
arms and proviſions ; which laſt are but juſt ſufficient to 
keep them alive two or three days: but in theſe excur- 
ſions they ſeize on all that come in their way, without 
regard to friend or foe, as corn, fruit, cattle, beaſts 
wild or tame, and even ſerpents, inſects, ad the bark 
and roots of trees, leaving nothing behind them but the 
molt dreadful devaſtation and miſery, which appcars 
wherever they paſs; for the poor inhabitants of the 
villages, at the firſt alarm of their approach, retire into 
the woods, mountains, or other places of ſafety, wich 
their families, cattle, and what other effects tlicy are 
able to carry off with them; and leave their houſes and 
the reſt of their goods to their mercy, But notwith— 
ſtanding theſe dreadtul ravages, vaſt numbers p« ih in 
their march through hunger, ſickneſs, and many other 
accidents, ſo that the king frequently loſes more than 
half his army, before he comes in ſight of the enemy; 
and is ſometimes obliged to return, by the unfitneſs of 
the ſeaſon, with leſs than one third part of it, with- 
out having ſtruck a ſtroke, or injured any but his own 
ſubjects. 

They always endeavour, if poſſible, to engage the ene- 
my in a ſpacious plain, and begin the attack with greater 
fury than regularity ; for the, commander's authority 
ceaſes to have any check upon them, from the moment 
the onſet is begun. The fight continues with the ſame 
obſtinacy, till one ſide begins to give way, which is no 
ſooner perceived, than the reſt take to their heels without 
paying any regard to the officers who endeavour to ſtop 
them. The flight of one army encourages the other to 
purſue, and the ſlaughter is continued without inter- 
miſſion ; no quarter being given by either fide, till the 
vanquiſhed are out of their reach. They then return, 
plunder the enemy's camp, ſeize all the men, women, 
and children they find there, with all the ſtragglers that 
fall into their hands, and brand them as ſlaves, couſider- 
ing them as the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil, and gladly 
ſend them, the firſt opportunity, to be fold to the Eu- 
ropeans. As for the wounded, few, if any, ſurvive the 
defeat; for their weapons being poifoned, wherever they 
draw blood the perſon ſpeedily dies, unleſs provided 
with ſome extraordinary antidote, which is the caſe of 
few beſides thoſe of high rank. 

A victory is generally followed by a peace; but it 
being concluded upon the victor's terms, it ſeldom proves 
of longer duration than till the vanquiſhed have reco- 
vered ſufficient ſtrength to renew the war. 

The Congoeſe have no written laws, but every pro- 
vince has what they term a royal judge, and has the 
power of deciding all cauſes in civil and criminal affairs; 
an appeal, however, may be made from his deciſion to the 


king, who prelides twice a week at the ſupreme court, 
and determines all affairs by his abſolute authority. The 
roy 
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royal judge has inferior ones nnder him in every town | 


and community, from whoſe ſentence the parties may 
appeal to him; but this is ſeldom done, except in mat- 
ters of great moment. 

Every judge chooſes a number of aſſiſtants, which 
commonly conſiſts of twelve; and, when the cauſe is 
brought before him, hears and examines the parties, 
and their evidence. | 

The plaintiff and defendant are the only pleaders ; the 
former begins and endeavours to lay open his cauſe as 
well as he can, and the other anſwers him. If any think 
themſelves incapable of pleading their own cauſe, they 
are allowed to nominate a friend to do it for them, who 
muſt be inſtructed in every thing before he appears in 
court. When both ſides have been heard, ſometimes 
once, and ſometimes oftener, the judge recapitulates the 
whole evidence to his aſſiſtants, and aſks their opinion; 
when, if any difference or diſpute ariſes between them, 
he endeavours to bring them over to his ſide : but whe- 
ther he does or not, he immediately pronounccs ſentence, 
and diſmiſſes the parties; fo that the law-ſuit is generally 
begun and ended in two or three hours time. 

They uſe nearly the fame method in criminal caſes, 
in which only thice offences are deemed capital; theſe 
are treaſon, murder, aud forcery. In the former the ot- 
fender's puniſhment chiefly depends on the will of the 
prince, who generally condemns him to loſe both his 
head and cſtate; the latter of which is confiſcated into 
the treaſury. The man convicted of murder is imme- 
diately beheatJed, vnlcſs ſome aggravating circumflan- 
ces require a more ſevere death, or the relations of the 
deceaſed petition for his being puniſhed with greater 
ſeverity ; in which caſe he is viually delivered up to 
them, that they may puniſh him in what manner they 
think proper; and this is generally done immediately 
after the ſentence is pronounced. The pretended crime 
of magic, or ſorcery, is laid by the Portugnele prieſts to 
be very common in the unconverted provinces, and is 
on that account puniſhed more ſeverely ; the perſon 
whom they pretend to have convicted of it being im— 
mediately burned alive. Other puniſhments for fmal- 
ler crimes are the baſtinado, whipping, fines, and im- 
priſonments; the two former generally filling to the 
lot of the poor, and the two laſt to that of the wealthy. 

As for the Portugueſe, they are allowed a judge of 
their own nation to determine not only all law-ſuits 
among themſclves, but between them and the natives, 
who decides all controverſies according to the laws of 
Portugal; a circumſtance which muſt be conſidered as 
extremely unjuſt, 


SECT. 
Of the Religion of the Natives of Cingo.. 


HE religion of Congo, before the arrival of the 
Portugueſe, was idolatry, which 1s ſtill preſerved 
in a great part of the country, where they acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, whom they call Nzambiam-pongu, 
and believe to be omnipotent. They aſcribe to him the 
creation of their country ; but imagine that he commit- 
ted all ſublunary things to the care and government of 
2 multitude of ſubordinate deities, ſome of whom pre- 
ſide over the air, others over the fire, carth, and ſea, 
the lakes, and rivers, winds, ſtorms, rain, lightning, and 
drought; men and beaſts, fowls and fiſhes, trees, fruits, 
and, in ſhort, on all the bleſſings and curſes to which 
this world and its inhabitants are ſubject. Ilence aroſe 
an immenſe multitude of falſe ſubordinate dcitics, who 
had their idols and a prodigious variety of gangas, or 
prieſts, and ſuperſtitiovs rites, which are ſtilſl uſed in 


thoſe parts of the kingdom that have not received the | 


whether of lions, tygers, crocodiles, goats, or ſerpents ; 
or of trees and plants of different kinds; or the ſtatues 
or pictures of men unſkilfully carved or painted, ſome 
of which they worſhipped in their houſes, and others in 
mean temples erected to their honour. Their worſhip 
conſiſted in kneeling, proſtrations, fumigations, and 
other rites : but what was moſt infſted upon by the gan- 
gas, as indiſpenſably neceſſiry, was offering to them 
lome of their moſt valuable effects, whether for food or 
apparel, or other uſeful purpoſes. In this the principal 
revenues of the gangas conſiſted, they ſelling them the fa- 
vour of the deitics at an exorbitant price. 

Theſe prieſts {till perſuade the people, that no public 
calamity, as earthquakes, inundations, peltilence, famine, 
and the like, happen, but through the diſpleature of 
their gods, between whom and them they pretend to be 
the ſole mediators, and to know what {acrifice3 and 
oblations are neceſſary to diſarm their auger; and when 
the calamitics are removed, they demand new offerings 
by way of thankſpiving. If a perſon be ſick, he matt 
appeaſe the offended deities by ſuch facrifiecs as the 
ganga preſcribes, 

As theſe idolaters are very numerous, and extend 
themſelves towards the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, fo 
they are divided into a multitude of ſects, each of which 
have their peculiar gods, manner of worſhip, and ditfer- 
ent kinds of gangas ; and every gangs has his particular 
office. Some are applied to for procuring bleilings, 
others to avert judgments, to cure diſcaſes, or to remove 
witchcrafts and enchantments; others are conſulted 
about making war; on the ſucceſs of their excurſions, 
and on the proper time for ſowing and reaping ; in all 
which caſes the people muſt never come empty-handed, 
They are generally fo ſcrupulous, that he will not even 
venture to build a hut without conſulting a ganga, and 
putting the building under the protection of a deity ; 
nor does the owner dare to enter into the poſſeſſion of 
it, without having previouſly employed the ganga ta 
make the proper facrifices, fumigations, and other cere- 
monies, in order to ſecure that protection. 

Except at their new moons they have no ſtated times 
of worthip, but what the preſident of the gangas ap- 
points, or as occaſion is ſuppoſed to require, as after a 
victory, a good harveſt, or any other public bleffing — 
He alone has the privilege of appointing the ſacrifices 
and other rites proper for the ſolemnity; and he likewlſe 
preſcribes the ceremonies, feaſting, muſic, and dancing 
with which they are to be crowned, 

But the higheſt in power and dignity of the prieſtly 
order is a perſon ſtiled Shalome, whom they reverence as 
a kind of pope, and to him they offer the firſt produce of 
the land. No perſon of any rank is allowed to enter his 
houſe under the ſevereſt pcnaltics, unleſs it be by his per- 
miſſion, or on ſome urgent occaſions; for he there keeps 
his ſovereign tribunal, not only for religious, but for ci- 
vil affairs; for the diſpatch of which he appoinrs a num- 
ber of ſubſtitutes, over whom he preſides in chict. Such 
is the regard paid by the people to this chief prieſt, that 
they are ſaid to think it a capital and unp:irdonable 
crime to have any conjugal commerce with their own 
wives or concubines while he is abſent from his uſual 
place of reſidence, either upon public or private affairs, 
of which he always takes cate ro give them previous 
notice, as well as of his retiun. And this the natives, 
though naturallylibidinous, are generally carcful to abſtain 
from, for fear of putting themichves into the power of 
thoſe females ; for it ſometimes happens that a woman, 
weary of her huſband, will eccuſe him of incontirence 
at this ume merely to get 11d of him, and marry another, 

Among the high notions which the people entertain of 
this Chick pricſt is one that is not ſo advantageous, nor 
in all probability fo zore able to him; that is, that by 


Portugueſe religion, eſpecially towards the Eaſt; and | the dipnity of his office he is exempt from dyiug a natu- 


indeed many of theſe ſuperſtitions rites are ſtill practiſcd 
among thoſe who make an open profeſſion ot Chriſtia— 
nity. 

But though the ignorant people were taught to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a variety of inferior deities, they were 
left entirely at liberty to ehoole which of them they 
pleaſcd as the object of their worſhip and confidence, 
and to repreſent them in what ſhape they thought fit, 
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ral death; and that ſhould it ever happen otherwiſe to 
any of them, the world would toon be at an end. To pre- 
vent this fatal calamity, his life is no ſooner perceived to 
be in danger, either through ſickneſs or old age, than 
his ſuccetiur is impowered to gu and diſpatch. him with 
bis own hand, cicher by knocking him on the head with 
a green cudgel, or by ttrangliug him with a pe; un- 
mediatcly after which he is inftailed into his office. 
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The mokiſſos, or images, are for the moſt part formed | 


of wood in the ſhape of a gout with the head of a tor- 
toiſe ; and in theſe images {ome ſpirit to whom the Al- 
mighty has committed the government of a particular 
part of nature, is ſuppoſed to reſide. Hence the prieſts 
dance around them, and aſk them queſtions in relation 
to paſt aud future events. Such regard do the pagans of 
theſe countries pay to theſe mokiſſos, which are made in 
various forms, that if a man, weoried with his burthen, 
throws it down in the highway, and leaves a knot of 
twiſted graſs upon it, to ſhew that he has left it under 
the care of his mokiſſo, no pagan will venture to med- 
dle with it. 

In ſhort, theſe pagan prieſts not only ſearch into fu- 
turity, and offer up their prayers and praiſes to the ſpi- 
rits which they ſuppoſe reſide in the idols, but allo ſerve 
as phyſicians and ſurgeons, generally making uſe of 
ſimples; and it theſe fail, they pretend that a certain 
ominous bird flew over the head of the patient, and pre- 
vented the operation of the medicine; or its effect was 
deſtroyed my means of witchcraft. 

Here, as well as in India, they have ordeal-trials, fume 
of which are by fire, others by boiling water, others by 
a poiſoned draught, which is to kill the perſon it guilty, 
or to prove harmleſs if he be innocent ; but as the 9g.4n- 
gas have the whole management, they are ſaid by the 
Portugueſe to manage it ſo, that the guilty, if they bribe 
them high ſhall eſcape unhurt; while the innocent, for 
want of that caution ſhall be adjudged puilty, | 

"The Portupueſe pretend, that by their mcans Chril- 
tianity is become the eſtabliſhed religion of all the con- 
verted provinces of the kingdom: this indeed is ſaying a 
great deal; but it appears from the generality of writers 
that the Congoes have only changed their ſuperſtitions, 
and become more corrupt in their morals, Inſtead of 
receiving the goſpel, which breathes piety, meckneſs, 
and humanity, and which never was put into their 
hands, they have had before their eyes cruel and re- 
vengeful bigots, who have drawn the {word of perſecu- 
tion, and taught them cruelty, treachery, diſſimulation, 
and thoſe other vices which Chriſtianity, much more than 
paganiſm condemns. „ 

Indeed, if we may believe the generality of writers, 
the greateſt part of theſe extenſive regions have little 
elſe but the bare name of Chriſtian. Though popery has 
got a footing there, we find nothing of that pomp and 
religious pagcantry practiſed in other Romiſh countries; 
no {lately cathedrals, no cardinals, patriarchs, archbi- 
ſhoprics, rich abbeys, or well-endowed monaſteries or 
convents, We hear nothing of their grand feſtivals and 
{ylemnities, except ſuch as are rather of a ſecular na- 
tue; and on which the court and nobles of the king- 
dom repair to the church in great ſtate, and ſumptuous 
appucl, to hear maſs. Some of the natives are repre- 
{c1ted as arrant hypocrites, who embraced the Romiſh 
religion only to ingratiate themſelves with the Portu- 
yucle, while they retain all their old heatheniſh ſuper- 
tlitions; and privately worſhip their idols. Others who 
have perhaps received more inſtruction from their living 
nearer the churches, and under the eyes of the Portu- 


gueſe, will expreſs a contempt. for ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuperſti- 


tions, and in compliance with the church, will con- 
form ſo far to the laws as to go regularly to maſs and 
confeſſion, and will conſent to have but one wife ; but 
could never be perſuaded of the unlawfulneſs of having 
as many concubines as they can maintain. As to other 
immoralities, ſuch as cruelty, fraud, oppreſſion, exceſ- 
ſive pride and ſloth, they ſee them more or leſs practiſed 
by moſt of the European chriſtians who live among them. 


SECT, TI. 


Of the Trade of Congo, and the barbarous Manner in which 
the Slaves are tranſported by the Portugueſe from Congs 
and the neighbouring Kingdoms to America, 


Tx chief commodities brought by the Portugneſe 
into Congo are either the produce of Braſil, or 
the manufactures of Europe. The former chiefly con 
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ſiſts in grain, fruit, plants, and other proviſions; and 
the latter of Turkey carpets, Engliſh cloths, and light 
ſtuffs made of cotton, linen, and woollen for cloathing ; 
copper and braſs veſſels ; blue earthen ware ; rings and 
ornaments of gold and ſilver ; braſs and baſer metals; 
coral, glaſs beads, bugles, and other trinkets ; a great 
variety of tools and utenſils ; tobacco, wine, brandy, 
and other ſpirituous liquors, . 

In return for theſe articles they carry off ſuch a pro- 
digious number of ſlaves for the plantations in Ame- 
rica, that ſome make the yearly amount from this king. 
dom, and ſome other ſettlements on the ſame coaſt, to 
be near fifteen or ſixteen thouſand, Many of theſe in- 
deed die in their paſſage, which is not at all ſurpriſing, 
if we conſider the inhuman manner in which theſe poor 
unfortunate wretches are ſhipped off, and conveyed 
from one country to another. Seven or eight hundred 
men and women are promiſcuouſly ſqueez:d like her- 
rings in the hold of one ſhip, where they can lie only 
on one ſide upon the bare boards, and are often forced to 
lic double during the whole voyage, With no other pro- 
villons than borle-beans and water, ſuflocated for want 
of air, and with their own ſtench; fome dead, others 
dying, an molt of them lahouring under lome grievous 
diſorder, if not under a complication of dittempers ; 
without any refreſhment, except perhaps a little freſh air 
to breathe in once a day, if they are able to come upon 
deck; and without any better proſpect than that of 


| ending their lives in the moſt miſerable Nlavery, 


This is indeed far from being the moſt metancholy 
ſide of the view that preſents itlelt to the minds of theſs 
unhappy wretches ; for there is a flrange and dreadful 
notion, that all who are ſold for ſlaves in America, are 
immediatcly to be hutchered on their landing, in ſome 
dreadful manacr, in order to have their bones burned 
and calcined to make gunpowder with; and their fcth, 
fat, and marrow to be preſſed into an oil, which they 
believe is the only ſort the Europeans bring to Africa; 
and what confirms them in this opinion is, its being 
brought in ſkins, which they imagine to be thoſe of the 
poor ſlaves from whoſe fleſh the oil is extracted. 

Theſe notions are ſo firmly believed through all thoſe 
parts, that the very threatening of the molt obſtinate 
and ſtubborn ſlave to ſend him into America, is ſufficient 
to terrify him into the moſt obſequious ſuppleneſs and 
obedience : the thoughts of being burnt into gunpow- 
der, and melted into oil, being more dreadful to them 
than the moſt cruel puniſhment. 

From theſe inhuman hardſhips, and theſe dreadful 
fears, one might wonder that ſo many ſhould out-live 
the paſſage ; but it appears {till more amazing, that any 
creatures of the human form, and eſpecially ſuch as call 
themſelves Chriſtians, ſhould be ſo hardened as to trear 
their poor fetlow creatures after ſo barbarous a manner, 
merely for the ſake of reaping a little more protit by 
each voyage; for as one of them is bought in Congo, 
or Angola, for three or four pounds, and ſeldom ſells 
tor leſs in America than twenty-five or thirty, one 
would be apt to imagine that, fetting aſide religion 
and humanity, the great profit obtained by them might 
procure thoſe miſerable objects a more compatlionate 
treatment. 

Beſides the ſlaves continually brought from other 
parts into Congo and Angola to be ſhipped off for A- 
merica, there remains a ſufficient number in the king— 
dom to do all the laborious works, as building of houlcs, 
felling and ſawing of timber, carrying men and other 
burthens, and working at ſeveral buſftneſles, as but- 
chers, cooks, huntſmen, fithermen, and performing ll 
the lower offices of families. Indced, if we except 4 
few moveables and cattle, flaves arc 1eckoned the getat— 
eſt riches which thoſe of the inferior and even middle. 
rank have to boalk of, or to bequeath to their children 
and relations, 

The Portugueſe ſettled in this kingdom have taught 
the natives the uſe of weights an meaſures, of whit 
they had not, till then, the leaſt notion; nor have the 
| majority of the people any great ule for them, conſ dere 
ing their poverty and way of lifz, 
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Of the firſt Diſcovery of Congo by the Portugueſe, and by 
what Means they changed the Religion of the Country, 


NE Portugueſe had been for ſome years making 
1 diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, in order to 
find a paſſage to the Indies, when, in the year 1484, 
king John II. of Portugal ſent Diego Cam, one of the 
moſt expert ſailors in his ſervice, and a gentleman of an 
enterpriſing genius, to make diſcoveries {till farther to 
the ſouth than any of his former navigators had done, 
Cam ſet ſail with this view, and endeavouring to double 
the Cape of Catalina, fell inſenſibly into the rapid ſtream 
of the river Zaira, when its great breadth and depth 
ſoon determined him to ſail ncarer, and to caſt anchor at 
its mouth, not doubting that it had inhabitants on each 
ſide. He had not rowed far up the river before he faw a 
number of the natives, whole ſhape, complexion, and 
hair greatly reſembled thoſe of the other negrocs whom 
he had already ſeen ; nor were they in the leaſt alarmed 
at the appearance of theſe ſtrangers; but coming up to 
them in the gentleſt manner, prefented them ſome of 
their fruits and other refrethments, which Cam grate- 
fully accepted, and in return made them ſome equiva- 
lent preſents. The misfortune Was, that they had no 
other method of underſlanding each other but by ſigns: 
ſo that it was not without ſome difficulty that he was at 
laſt informed, that they were ſubject to a very power- 
ful prince, who reſided a few days journey up the 
country. 

Cam was extremely delighted with their account and 
behaviour, and no leſs deſirons of being iutormed who 
thi: powerful prince was, a if poſſible of enterin:, into 
an alliance with him ; ''. therefore prevailed 11/111 four 
, t» conduct 


court, aud allowed a cert: 
the rapidity of the river, conuary wihds, and other obſta- 
cles, added to the length of the journey, prevented his 
ſeeing them at the time expected; ſo that alter having 
ſtayed double the time that had been fixed, he reſolved 
to leave them behind, and to fail back to Portugal ; but 
took with him four of the natives who were in the ſhip, 
who proved to be men of noble birth and excellent un- 
derſtanding, as hoſtages for his own countrymen. Some 
fay they willingly offered to accompany him into Portu- 
gal: however, it is certain he took great care of them 
during the voyage; and, by the time of their arrival at 
the Portugueſe court, they bad made ſuch a ſurpriſing 


progreſs in learning that language, that they could in- | 


form his majeſty of feveral important matters which he 
enquired of them; with which king John was ſo highly 
delighted, that, having made them very conſiderable 
preſents, he ordered Cam to fail with them back to 
Congo, and ſent by him very valuable preſents of Euro- 
pcaa rarities to their king and his court, charging them 
to exhort their monarch, in his name, to become a con- 
vert to the worſhip of the 01.:y true God, and to permit 
the Chriſtian religion to be propagated throughout his 
dominions. 

Cam returnins to Congo the following year, was 
highly pleaſed to find bis men in good health, and per- 
fectly fatisfied with the Kind reception they had met with 
at court, and from the natives in general. It was not 
long before he {cnt a formal embaſſy to the king, accom- 
panied with the rich preſents he had brought from Por- 
tugal. On the other hand, the four young natives, no 
leſs charmed with all they had ſcen, and the noble treat- 
ment they had received in that country, blazed abroad, 
both at their own court and wherever they came, the 
maguniticence of the Portugueſe court and nation. In 
ſhort, a firm alliance was loon concluded between the 
two crowns, Which {till fublilts, though it has been ſuſ- 
pended by ſome intervening wars. 

While this alliance was tranſacting at the court of 
Congo, Cam ſet ſail, and diſcovered the coaſt as far as 
the twenty-ſecond degree ſouth Jatitude ; and then, re- 
turning back to Cougo, weut in great ſtate to pay a vilit 
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to the king, in order to thank him for the favours con- 
ferred on him and his nation, and was received with all 
poſſible magnificence. At his deſire he gave him a full 
account of the grandeur of his king's dominions; of the 
government, laws, cuſtoms, and more particularly ot the 
religion of the Portugueſe, in ſuch terms as not ouly 
made that prince conceive the higheſt eſteem and regard 
for that people, but expreſs his earneſt defire to become 
a member of that church; and, at Cam's departure, the 
king apointed Zachut, one of the young nobles whom 
he had before taken to Portugal, to go now as his am- 
baſſador to that court, with orders to intreat his Portu— 
gueſe majeſty to fend ſome holy men to inſtruct him 
and his ſubjects in the Chriſtian faith. He alſo ſent 
ſome other young Congocle with him, that they might 
learn the new religion ; together with a large quantity 
of elephant's tceth, carpets, and cloths made of the palm 
tree, as preſents to his Portuguete majeſty. 

Cam ſoon after weighed anchor and departed. At his 
arrival at Liſbon, he preſented the Congoeſe ambaſſador 
and the other young nobles to the king, who was greatly 
pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the expedition, and pave all 
theſe ſtrangers a molt gracious reception. They ſtaid in 
Portugal near three years, during which great care was 
taken to inſtruct them, not only in the principles of re- 
ligion, but in all the police exerciſes ſuitable to their 
rank; and at length they were baptized at Beja, where the 
court then reſided. Ihe ceremony was performed with 
the utmoſt iplendor and magnificence, the king himſelf 
ſtanding godfather to the ambutlador Zachut, to whom 
he gave his own name. Soon after this ſolemnity, he 
ſent them back to their own country in three ſhips, the 
command of which was given to Gonſalez de Souza, 
with whom he alſo ſent ſeveral prieſts, with mitres, cha- 
lices, fonts, and other church veſſels and ornaments of 
great value; but Gonſalez dying in the paſſage was 
ſucceeded by Roderigo Souza, his near relation. 

This ſquadron arrived at the city of Sogno, which is 
ſituated on the river Zaira, in Auguſt following, and 
they were all joyfully receive by the governor of the 
province, who Don after ei arrival was baptized by the 
name of Emanuel, wihuch was that of the king of Portu- 
gal's brother. This ceremony was performed in the open 
coutiry, in the preſence of the Portugueſe admiral, who 
had cauſed a magnificent altar to be erected for that pur- 
pole, where, after maſs was ended, this nobleman, with 
one of his ſons, and ſome of his officers, were received 
into the church before a vaſt concourſe of the natives, 
who flocked thither on that occaſion. 

Admiral Souza, now taking leave of his noble con- 
rerts, haſtened to the court, and there gave the king an 
account of his uncle's converſion and baptiſm ; with 
which he was ſo pleaſed, that he enlarged his dominions, 
and gave him power to deltroy all the heathen temples 
and other monuments of idolatry within his government. 
His majeſty was alfo highly delighted with receiving the 
ſacred veſſels and ornaments brought from Portugal, 
which he examined with great attention, and liſtened to 
the explication the prieſts gave him of their uſe; the re- 
ſult of which was, that he reſolved to build immediately 


a ſumptuous church in his capital for the reception of 


the Portugueſe prieſts and utenſils, This ſtructure was 
ſoon completed; after which it was conſecrated under 
the name of the church of the Holy Croſs. 

Soon after the king and queen, with ſeveral of the 
nobility, were publicly baptized in this new church. The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence : the king took the name of John, and the queen 
that of Eleanora, in compliment to the king and queen 
of Portugal, whole ambaſſador, as their repreſentative, 
aſſiſted at the ceremony. Their example was followed 
by many thouſands of their ſubjects: the King the more 
zealouſly promoting it, as he was going to ſuppreſs a re- 
bellion which broke out in one of the provinces of his 
kingdom. Upon this occaſion Sonza, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, preſented him a royal ſtandard, on which a 
croſs was embroidered ; and, in his maſter's name, ex- 
horted him to put his whole confidence in the divine 
Saviour Whoſe religion he had now embraced, and to rely 
lolely on his athiſtance for the ſucceſs of that expedition, 
to Which he himſelf would accompany him with an 


hundred 
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hundred armed Portugueſe: The king gained a com- 
plete victory over the rebels, and was upon the point of 
entering their territories, in order to chaſtiſe them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, when Souza diverted him from it, and by his 
timely mediation prevented that province from being hid 
waſte by fire and ſword. 

At Souza's departure, ' great civilities paſſed between 
him and the king, with whom he lett a great number of 
Dominicans to carry on the affairs of religion, and par- 
ticularly to preach to the people. About the ſame time, 
the king's eldeft ſon returning from an expedition againſt 
ſome rebels in the ſouthern provinces, over whom he 
had obtained a victory, was baptized by the name of Al- 
phonſo, and continued a zealous proſelyte during his 
whole life ; but his younger brother named Panzo Aqui- 
tima, fond of the heathen ſuperſtitions in which he had 
been educated, became an irreconcileable enemy both to 
the Portugueſe and their religion, and made uſe of ſuch 
artifices to exaſperate his father againſt thoſe ſtrangers, 
that he prevailed upon him, not only to apoſtatize, but 
to perſecute all the Chriſtian converts who refuſed to 
follow his example. Among theſe, prince Alphonſo 
reſiſted all his careſſes and menaces, and endeavoured, to 
the utmolt of his power, to defeat all his brother's ca- 
bals ; but in return was accuſed of treaſonable practices, 
and being baniſhed to a remote province, his younger 
brother was appointed his father's fuccefſor. 

The king, however, ſoon after ditcovered the trea- 
chery that had been uſed apaiult Alphonſo, and not 
only recalled him from baniſhment, but gave him the 
government of one of the chief provinces of the king- 
dom. Alphonſo, with his uſual zeal, began his go- 
vernment by prohibiting the worthip of idols under the 
ſevereſt penalties; which not only drove a vaſt number 
of his own ſubjects to his bother, the declared patron 
of idolatry, but induced his father to order him to come 
to court, unleſs he immediately repealed the law he had 
made againſt worſhipping the gods of his country. Al. 
phonſo excuſed himſelf from complying, and at the ſame 
time ſent the king word, that the multitude of buſineſs 
he had upon lus hands would not permit him to leave 
his government, 

In the year 1492, the king being worn out with age 
and infirmities, was viſibly haſlening to his end, upon 
which Alphonſo was adviſed by his friends to murck 
againſt his brother, and to ſeize upon the capital, which 
he declined, till he had certain intelligence of his fa- 
ther's death, and then entered it in the night. The 
next morning he appeared upon the green before the 
royal palace, at the head of his friends and Chriſtian 
forces, and, in a ſhort ſpeech, informed them of the 
king's death, and of his being the next heir to the crown; 
upon Which he was proclaimed King with the uſual 
formalitics, | 

- Panzo, being then at the head of a numerous army, no 
ſooner reccived the news of his brother's being ſeated on 
the throne, than dividing his forces into two columns 
he marched directly againſt him. Alphonſo, who had 
only a handful of Chriſtian ſoldiers, and about torty 
Portugueſe, expected him with undaunted courage, and 
both by his words and example inſpired his men with 
tuch intrepidity, that they gained a complete victory, 
and drove the diſconſolate Panzo, accompanied only by 
an old experienced officer, into a wood, where, in their 


flight, they both fell into a large trap deſigned to catch 


wild bealls. The prince died about two days after, 
partly by the hurt he received in his fall, and partly of 
grief and deſpair, Upon which the old officer ſent a ſub- 
miſſive meſſage to the King, to let him know that it was 
mdificrent to him whether he obtained his pardon, or 
an order for his execution; hut begged, if his majeſty 
choſe the latter, he would permit him firſt to be reccived 
into the Chriſtian church by baptiſm ; adding, that as 
he could not help looking upon the late victor y over ſo 
ſuperior an cnemy as altogether miraculous, he earneſtly 
requeſted, that he might die a woithipper ot the great 
God from hem he had obtained it. 

Whether his behaviour was fincere, or merely an ar- 
tifice, the king was fo hiohly pleaſed with it, that he 
freely pardoncd and promoted lim; aud having cauſed 
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| him to be inſtructed, he was received into the Chriſtian 


church. The reſt of Panzo's army readily offered to 
ſubmit ; but he refuſed to ſufter them to take the oaths 
of fidelity to him, except thoſe who were idolaters con- 
ſented to change their religion. | 


Many of the Congocſe now made a profeſſion of em- 


| bracing Chriſtianity ; and if any credit is to be given 


to the Portugueſe writers, this king was a moſt excellent 
preacher, and frequently made long diſcourſes upon the 
truth and excellency of the Chriſtian religion, the cer- 
tainty of future rewards and puniſhments, and on other 
ſubjects of the higheſt moment. But what greatly con- 
tributed to the promotion of the Chriſtian religion, was 
the great regard he (hcwed to all the Portugueſe in ge— 
neral, and eſpecially to the Dominican monks who had 
been ſent to convert his fubjefts. Jo the former he 
granted the privilege of ſettling in what part of his domii- 
nions they liked belt, gave them conſiderable lands and 
immunitics, and enacted ſcvere penalcies againſt ſuch of 
his ſubjc&ts as ſhould dare to moleſt them. He took the 
Dominican friars under his immediate protection, uit: 
them feveral new mon Hleries and churches in ſever: 
parts of his kingdom, and omitted nothing that cone 
render them reſpected. Ile even fiudiced the Portnonveſle 
tongue, in order tollnterpret to his people the fermons of 
thoſe preachers, and attcrwards {trove to inculcate than! 
the deeper by lome remarks of his own. 

Some time after Alphonlo, at the defire of Lange! 
king of portugal, fent his ſon and a number of you ns 
noblemen to Liſbon, where Emanuel tpared ncirlier 
pains nor expence to procure them the ableſt teachers. 

The ſime year Lis Portuguele majelty fent a tplendid 
embally to Congo, accompanied wich maguificent pre- 
ſents, particularly a noble ſtandard, with a coat of arms, 
which the king and his ſucceſſors were afterwards to 
bear, richly embroidered upon it in their proper colours, 
This coulifls of a crols argent, upon a ground pvics, 
cantoned with four other efcutcheons of the teme, 
charged with five torteaux ſables, ſaulterwiſe: and th<(: 
arms the kings of Congo have borne ever ſince. 

This prince died in the yeor 1525, and was ſucceeded 
by his fon Don Pedro, who alſo diflinguiſhed himfelt by 
his zeal for the Portugueſe and their religion; and dying 
without iſſue in 1530, left the crown to his brother Fran- 
ciſco, who was allo a friend to the Porturrcle ; but 
dying, after a reign only of two ycars, he Ictt the crown 
to his firſt couſin, named Diego: who alto dying with- 
out children, the Portugueſe were become ſo numerous, 
and fo opulent from the great privileges that had been 
granted them under the three former reigns, that they 
reſolved to fill the throne with a perſon of their own 
chooſing : but the princes of the blood, the governors ©: 
the principal provinces, and the reſt of the Congocte no- 
bility, conſidered this as an open and avowed attewpt tc 
ſubvert their conſtitution and government, and to rens; 
the whole nation to ſlavery; and riſing up in arn's, ... 
Portugueſe were too weak to withſtand their fury, . 
all who engaged in their conſpiracy were cut ch, et 
the clergy and miſhonaries, who were ſpared, from & 12 
gard to their religion, 

This bloody execution reſtored to the natives the fre *- 
dom of electing their own monarchs; a new king wa 
choſen, and an emiſlary ſent to Scbaſtian King of Portu- 
gal, who boldly complained of this attempt to covert 
their conſtitution and government; and reprefente! to 
his majeſty, how odious his ſubjects had made themſelves 
to the natives, by their intolerable pride and avarice, aue 
the tyranny with which they ticated them in all the parts 
of the kingdom where they were fettled. In hort, he 
gave ſo many inſtances of their mi{bchaviour, and backed 
them with ſuch irrefragable evidence, that Don Ecb2- 
ſtian, who was preparing to fend a powerful army to 
revenge the {laughter of bis ſubjects, was eaſily perſu nden 
to liſten to more amicable terms, and to live in peace 
and friend{hip with the new king and his ſubjects. 

Mean while, King Sebaſtian, being informed that ther: 
were icveral rich mines of gold, filver, and other metals 
in that kingdom, ſent ſome tkilful men thither to ſearch 
for them: but king Alvarez, who was then on the throne 
of Congo, being diſſuaded by his honeſt confeſſor Fran- 
ciſco Barbuto, a Portugueſe, from ſuffering thole mines 
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to be diſcovered, leſt it ſhould tempt that monarch to 
make himſelf maſter of them, and by degrees of his 
whole kingdom, inſtead of telling thoſe artiſts where 
they lay, ſent them into other provinces where there 
were none to be found. Upon this king Sebaſtian and 
his Portugueſe ſubjects, being diſappointed of their high 
expectations, ſoon altered their behaviour towards him : 
the wealthy Portugueſe merchants abandoned his domi- 
nions, his ſplendid embaſſies at the court of Liſbon 
were received with a formal coldne(s, and his molt car- 
neſt itreaties for a freſh ſuppiy of miſſionaries were an- 
ſwercd by affected delays. But it is not our delign to 
give a particular hiſtory of the progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion in Congo. It is ſufficient to add, that it was a 
long time atter theſe events betore the Portugueſe clergy 
obtuncd the power ot chooling the king, and in a man- 
ner new modelling the government, in the method al- 
ready delcribed. From chat time we do not find that 
any great etÞorts have been made to convert the natives; 
for though many 1till make a proteſſion of Ckriltianity, 
ignorai.ce and vice, as hath been already intimated, pre- 
vail, and all their religion conliſts in a few forms and ce- 
remonics. 


SECT Tit. 


Of the Ring lem of Lo AN Go. 


Its Situation, Extent, Provinces, Ciimate, Fertility, 


Plants, and Animals. 


HE kingdom of Loango, or, as others write it, 


Loanga, extends along rhe Atrican coaſt, from the 
Cape of St. Catharine, under the ſecond degree of ſouth 
latitude, to the {mall river of Lovanda in the fifth de- 
gree, and is ſituated between ten degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, and fifteen degrees ten minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude: it is therefore a hundred and eighty miles from 
north to ſouth ; but it is ſaid to extend near three hun- 
dred miles from caſt to weſt. This country, as well as 
Angola, was formerly a part of the kingdom of Congo, 
but has been long dilmembered from it. It is watered 
by many {mall rivers, and divided into four principal 
provinces, named Lovangiri, Lovango-mango, Chilon- 
go, and Piri; in all which are abundance of towns and 


villages: but we know little more of them than their | 


names, and indeed they appear to have but little worth 
our notice, eicher with 42 to their populouſneſs, ma- 
nulactures, commerce, or elegance of building. 

Though Loango is ſituated almoſt in the midſt of the 
torrid zone, the climate is healihy and pleaſant, and the 
ſoil fertile and capable of improvement : but the na- 
tives, like all the others aloag this coaſt, are naturally 
lazy, and too averſe to the tatigues of agriculture to 
plaut or ſow more than will barely ſuffice the current 
wants of each year; whence it frequently happens that 
a bad ſcaſon is followed by a famine for want of their 
laying up a proper {tore againſt times of ſcarcity. They 
are commonly contented with bread, fiſh, and ſuch 
fruits, greens, and pulle, as the earth naturally pro- 
duces; and which being the fame as grow in Congo, and 
other of the neighbouring countries, need not here be 
repeated, We ſhall only vbſcrve, that they have ſeveral 
ſorts of peaſe and beans, with large and ſmall millet, of 
all which the ground annually yields three crops.— Their 
palm, banana, and other trees produce excellent fruit, 
of which they make different forts of wine, which they 
prefer to that which comes from Europe. The cotton 
and pimento trees grow wild, as well as the grain of pa- 
radiſe, though the laſt is in ſmaller quantities. — The 
enzanda, alicandi, and metamba afford them plenty of 
materials both for building and covering their houſes, 
for making their ſhips and ſmaller veſſels, for cloathing, 
and other uſes. Sugar-canes, caſſia, and tobacco grow 
here plentifully ; but there are tew oranges, cocoas, and 
lemons, which are not much regarded by the natives. 
They make bread of a varicty of fruits, herbs, grain, 
and roots, which, with a little more induſtry, might be 
produced in ſuch abundance as to prevent their ever ſuf- 
tering by famine. x 

They have very few cattle of any ſort, except goats 


and hogs; but poultry is {aid to be fold ſo extremely cheap, 


33 
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that ſixpenny-worth of beads will purchaſe thirty goo 


chickens. Pheaſants, partridges, and other wild fowl, 
are ſtill more numerous, and hardly bear any price.— 
They have a land bird bigger than a ſwan, which in 
ſhape reſembles a heron; its teathers are black and white, 
and it has a bare place on the breaſt; this is probably the 
pelican. Among the wild beaſts they have the zebra, 
and a multitude of elephants, whoſe teeth they exchange 
with the Europeans for iron, of which they make warlike 
inſtruments and tools, 

They catch on the coaſt great quantities of fiſh z and 
for this purpoſe, it is ſaid, they daily watch a large fiſh 
of the ſize of a grampus, which conſtantly comes to 
feed along the ſhore, driving whole ſhoals of the ſmaller 
kind before them, which are then eaſily caught. If one 
of theſe large fiſhes runs himſelf aſhore, the natives im- 
mediately endeavour to ſet him free, which is as much 
as four or five ſtrong men can do. Theſe they call ſca- 
dogs, and will not ſuffer any man to hurt them. In the 
bays, rivers, and in ſhallow water, they catch fiſh with 
mats made of ruſhes, ſome of which are three hundred 
yards long. They are ſet afloat on the ſurface with 


pendant ruſhes on the ſides, which frighten the fiſh, 


and make them leap upon the mat, where they are eaſily 
caught. g 


er.. 


The Perſons, Manners, and Dreſs of the Inhabitants. 


HE natives, who are called Bramas, are tall, well- 

ſhaped, ſtrong, and very civil. They uſe circum- 
ciſion without knowing why, and trade chiefly among 
themſelves. They are induſtrious and vigilant where 
gain is to be got, and are at the ſame time friendly and 
generous to one another ; are extremely fond of palm 
wine, yet deſpiſe that of the grape. They are libidi- 
nous to a high degree, and very jealous of their wives. 
— They carry on a variety of trades, and have among 
them weavers, ſmiths, carpenters, potters, canoe - makers, 
tiſhermen, and merchants ; but theſe handicraftſmen are 
ſo fond of their old ways and ill-contrived tools, that, 
like thoſe of Congo, they take ten times more time and 
pains in performing an imperfect piece of work, than they 
would take in finiſhing one with betrer tools. 

They commonly dreſs in cloth of their own manufac- 
ture, made either of the leaves of the palm or ſome other 
tree ; but the better ſort are all made of the former ; for 
this purpoſe the young palm ſhoots are lopped off, dried, 
then ſoaked in palm wine, and well rubbed with the 
hand, by which means they obtain a Kind of flax, which 
being ſpun and wove, is made into ſuits for thoſe in eaſy 
circumſtances, and hang round the body from the girdle 
down to the fect. They have four ſorts of this cloth. 
The richeſt, which is flowered with different colours, 
is worn only by the king and thoſe whom he permits to 
wear it. The ſecond ſort is not halt fo finely ſpun, yet 
at a ſmall diſtance appears almoſt as beautiful, it being 
figured much in the ſame manner, and it will require a 
nice eye to diſtinguiſh: them, except they are examined 


on the wrong ſide, where the difference is more viſible. 


The two other forts, which are wove plain, are ſtill 
coarſer, and only worn by the common people and ſlaves. 
Theſe, like the former, reach down from the girdle to 
the ancles ; but thoſe of the ſlaves only to the knee. 
The reſt of the body, from the girdle to the head, is 
naked; yet they wear bracelets cy to their rank, 
which are of gold, ſilver, braſs, or coarſer metals, in the 
form of chains; others are of ivory, glaſs beads of ſeve- 
ral colours, and the like. | 

The men are alſo obliged to wear the ſkin of a wild or 
tame cat; and the wealthy have them of marten, beaver, 
and other valuable furs : ſome of them, called enkinies, 
are beautifully ſpotted ; but theſe are only worn by the 
king and thole of his court to whom he grants that pri- 
vilege. Both he and they frequently wear five or ſix 
ſorts of them neatly ſewed together, and ſtuck with the 
feathers of parrots and other birds of various colours 
diſperſed in the form of a roſe, and hanging juſt beſore. 
The ſkirts of the furs are hemmed with elephants hair, 
to which they hang a number of little bells, which, at 


every motion of the body, and at every ſtep they take, 
5s G make 
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make a tinkling. Theſe garments are tied round the 


waiſt with a rich girdle that encompaſſes it ſeveral times. | 


Thoſe of ſuperior rank wear two of theſe girdles, one 
above the other, richly adorned and variegated. They 
wear round their necks, wriſts, and legs ſeveral circles 
of beads of coral and ivory, round ſhells of beautiful 
colours, chains of copper, tin, or iron, of a triangular 
form, and brought from Europe. Over their ſhoulders 
they have a kind of fack knotted about three quarters of 
a yard long, with a hole juſt big enough to put their 
band in; and this ſerves to hold their calabaſh, provi- 
ſions, pipes, and tobacco. Their heads are covered 
with a knit cap, which fits cloſe to it; and, as they ne- 
ver go without arms, they commonly hold in their hand 
a cutlaſs, ſword, or bow. 

The women dreſs in much the ſame manner, only 
they wear no girdle, and their petticoats are much ſhort- 
er; but the rich will throw over them a piece of ſome 
fine European ſtuff or linen. The head and upper parts 
of the body, as well as the legs, are naked, except their 
weering corals, bracelets of coral, and other trinkets 2 
bout their necks, arms, and legs. Both ſexes wear rings 
of richer or buſer meta}, according to their rank, which 
they conſider as amulets and preſervatives, and both co- 
lour their bodies all over with a red wood, called takeel, 
ground upon a ſtone. 


S.E C1 . 


Of their Marriages, and the Slavery of the Wamen. An 
Account of a People called White Maar. Of the Reli- 
gion of the Natives, and their Funeral Rites. 


HE V allow of polygamy, and authors ſay, that the 
rich have ten, twelve, or more wives; and thoſe 
in inferior circumſtances ſeldom lefs than two or three: 
but, if this be the cafe, they muſt have abundantly more 
females than males born among them, or elſe the 
can have no chance of being married. The conſent of 
the parents, and paying a price agreed on for the wife, 
is all the formality and courtſhip uſed in their marriages. 
Some are fo curious as to buy them, when ſix or ſeven 
years old, and breed them up to their hand ; but the 
wiſer ſort of parents will not part with them till they are 
become marriageable, at which time they ſet a mark upon 
them that ſeldom fails of bringing a-number of young 
gallants, eſpecially if they are handſome. This mark is 
ſhaving their heads, and leaving only a circle of hair. 
The young females have, however, little encourage- 
ment to enter the matrimonial ſtate, which, beſides their 
being obliged to have many rivals in it, and the extreme! 
jealouſy of the huſband, reduces them to the moſt melan- 
choly ſervitude. They alone till and manure the ground, 
gather in their harveſt, grind the millet and other grain, 
make the bread, dreſs the proviſions, make wines and 
other liquors, and take care of all the other houſhold 
affairs. They muſt ſtand at a due diſtarice while their 
huſbands eat, and take their leavings when they are gone. 
They muft approach him when he comes, in words and 
geſtures expreſſive of their joy and reſpect, and ſpeak to 
him and receive his commands upon their bended knees. 
They are liable to be turned out of doors upon the leaſt! 
ſuſpicion of infidelity ; and, if proved guilty, undergo a 
ſevere puniſhment, though the man with whom they have 
_ tranſgreſſed commonly eſcapes with only ſome pecuniary 
fine; and whoever takes her in after her huſband has 
turned her away is obliged to pay the like fine, or an- 
other woman in exchange for her. But though this is the 
{laviſh ſtate of the wives of this country, there is a parti- 
cular law by which the children follow the condition o 
their mothers ; that is, they muſt continue ſlaves if th 
wife be ſuch, though the father be free; and are free 
born if the mother be ſo, though the huſband be a ſlave. 
The children of the natives are born white, but in 
two days time become as black as their parents. This 
often deceived the Portugueſe at their firſt ſettling in 
theſe parts; for, having had a commerce with the negro. 
women, they vainly imagined the child to be theirs. 
But, what is much more extraordinary, here are a 
white people, who have grey eyes, red or yellow hair, 
and a complexion that reſembles chalk. Their eyes, in- 
ſtead of a lively ſparkling, ſeemed fixed in their ſockets ; 
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and they appear to have hardly any ſight, except in the 
duſk of the evening, or by moon-light. Though the ne- 
groes look upon theſe as monſters, and have the utmoſt 
hatred and averfron to them, they are well received by the 
king, who caufes ſome of their children to be educated as 
foothſayers, and is never without ſome of them about his 
perſon and his court, They are called Dondos by the ne- 
groes, and Albinos, or White Moors, by the Por tugueſe. 
There is a kind of continual war between the negroes and 
them, in which the former always attack them in the day 
time, when their ſight is the molt imperfect, and theſe take 
their advantage of them in the aight, when it is at the beſt, 

Theſe white people not only make a part of the king's 
council, but are the chief perſons employed in all reli- 


gious affairs and ſuperſtitious ceremonies : yet ncither 


they nor any of the Loangoeſe have any tolerable ideas 
of a Supreme Being; and though they ſeem to acknow- 
ledge his exiſtence, under the name of Sambian Pongu, 
they neither pay any adoration to him, nor ſcem to have 
any norion of his nature or attributes, All their worthip 
and invocations are, like thoſe of the Congocſe, directed 
to ſubordinate ſpirits, who, they imagine, prefide over 
the different parts and powers of nature. "I'hcte pretended 
deities they repreſent in the form of men, women, or 
other living creatures; fome coarſely carved, and others 
modelled in clay. Some images of a {mall fort are worn 
in little wooden boxes pendant about their necks ; but 
the larger they ſet up in their houſes, and adorn their 
heads with the feathers of phealants, parruts, and other 
birds, painting them all over of various colours, and 
hanging little bits of cloth, ſmall ſhells, picces of iron, 
and other baubles on their bodies. Theſe are placed in 
an earthen veſſel, ſomewhat like a ſtone mortar, in which 
the figure ſtands half in and halt our. 

The perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of theſe imagi- 
nary deicies are uſually advanced in years, and choten 
by the enganga mokiſſo, or chief of the magicians, with 
many ridiculous ceremonies before a numerous aſſembly ; 
and it is ſaid, as ſoon as theſe are ended, the candidate 
begins to look wild, to diſtort his face, and put his body 
into ſeveral indecent attitudes, uttering loud and terrible 
ſhrieks. Authors tell us, that he then takes fire in his 
hand, and bites it without burning himſelf; and that 
ſome of them run with prodigious ſwiftneſs into ſome 
deſart place, whither they muſt be ſought out by beat of 
drum, and when one of them is found, he appears with 
his body covered with leaves, and is brought home by his 
relations, who dance around him, while he acts the part 
of a perſon poſſeſſed by ſome demon. At his return, he 
is aſked to what demon, law, and particular obſervation 
he intends to bind himſelf; and as ſoon as he has 
named one, a buckle or ring is faſtened round his arm, 
which he muſt always wear, to remind him of his pro- 
miſe ; and afterwards he never ſwears by any thing but 
the ring, or the demon, to which he hath dedicated 
himſelf. | 

The common people have likewiſe one or more {mall 
idols, which thoſe of high rank wear in great numbers. 

The inhabitants of Loango entertain various notions of 
the nature of the human ſoul. The royal family are per- 
ſuaded, that the fouls of their deceaſed relations tranſmi- 
grate to the bodies of thoſe who are afterwards born in the 
family. Others imagine, that the departed ſouls become 
heroes, houſhold gods, and guardian fpirits, and from 
that opinion make little niches under the roof of the houſe, 
where they place their idols, which are generally a ſpan 
long, and offer them a ſhare of their meat and drink, be- 
fore they venture to taſte it themſelves. Others aſſign the 
ſoul a reſidence under the earth, where they ſuppoſe it en- 
joys a new kind of life in a higher or lower rank, accord- 
ing to the degree of merit it poſſeſſed while on earth. An- 
other ſort think, that ſouls die with their bodies, unleſs 
they are kept alive by the witchcraft of an enemy, in or- 
der to render them 'ſerviceable to his avarice and intereſt. 
They are all perſuaded, that their mokiſſos, or as the Por- 
tugueſe call them, fetiſſos, that is, the ſpirit to whom they 
have been dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict 


| puniſhments, or even death, on thoſe who neglect or 


break any of the obſervances to which they have bound 
themſelves. Hence when a perſon enjoys perfect health, 


and worldly proſperity, he flatters himſelf, that his god 


is well ſatisfied with his behaviour; but. when w_ go 
other» 
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otherwiſe, he thinks it high time to look about him, in 


order to ſee what has diſpleaſed his mokiſſo, and what is 


the propereſt method of regaining his favour, 

In this kingdom they have many temples, in which 
their idols are placed ; the moſt conſiderable of which is 
that of Therico, a large village, where the temple is very 
ſpacious, and the. pillars, as well as the mokiſſo, have the 
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| famine, occaſioned by want of rain, induced the inha- 
bitants to conſult the mokiſſos in relation to the cauſe, 
and were anſwered, that a Chriſtian had been buried 
among them, and muſt be taken up and thrown into the 
{ea before they would obtain any rain: The people 
obeyed, and a plentiful rain happening to fall three days 
after, they have never ſince permitted any Chriſtian to 


figure ot a man. The enganga or prieſt, who is lord of | be buried there. | 


the village, performs the ſervice every morning, by ſtrik- 
ing a lleece of wool with his ſtaff, and muttering ſome 
words, to which a youth, who aſſiſts him, makes regular 
reſponſes; after which he addreſſes his petitions to the 
mokiſlo, recommending to his care the health and pro- 
ſperity of the king, the welfare of the country, the fer- 
tility of the land, and the good ſucceſs of their traffic and 
fiſhery. - 

When a common perſon dies, they expreſs little con- 
cern till his breath is out of his body, and then every 
one begins to how] and cry, to crowd about the corpſe, 
bring it out of the houſe, and aſk it the cauſe of his 
death, whether want of food or other neceſſaries, or any 
inchantments. This tumult commonly laſts two or 
three hours, during which ſome of the relations are 
buſily employed in waſhing, combing, ſhaving, and ſtain- 
ing the corpſe with red wood, particularly his nails, and 
getting ready ſuch of his goods as are to be thrown into 
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of the Government of Loango, the Power and State of the 
King ; the Ceremonies obſerved at Court; the Funerals of 


the King of Loango; the Order of the Succeſſion ; and a 
conciſe Account of their Laws. 


By ANGO was anciently a part of the kingdom of 
Congo, as hath been already intimated ; bat the 
governors of its ſeveral provinces revolted from it, and 
raiſed themſelves to the dignity of independent princes, 
till one of them grew ſo rich and powerful, as to ſubdue 
all the reſt, and not only aſſumed the royal title and dig- 
nity, but took ſeveral other provinces from the king of 
Congo; by which means he rendered himſelf fo abſo- 
lute, as to be worfhipped in ſome meaſure as a deity. 


his grave; while others are employed in digging it of | The king of Loango is ſtill reckoned very powerful, 


a futhcient ſize to contain both him and them. When 
every thing is ready, they ſuddenly ſnatch up the corpſe, 
and run away with it, with all poſſible ſpeed, the com- 
pany following with the ſame haſte ; and when they come 
to the place, throw the body and goods into the grave. 
"Theſe goods are generally ſome of the deceaſed's clothes, 
weapons, and tools; and when theſe are too many for 
the grave to contain, they hang them upon ſhort poſts 
{tuck into the ground, after having ſirſt torn, or otherwiſe 


and capable of bringing great armies into the field ; for 
all his ſubjects, that are able to bear arms, are obliged 
to appear at the uſual muſters, in order to perform their 
exerciſes before him and to follow him or his general 
to the wars, wherever he commands them. His troops 
are armed with darts, which have large heads of iron, 
and have a handle about the middle of the ſtaff, by 
which they throw them with great force and juſtneſs. 
They have alſo a kind of dagger, which in ſome mea- 


inju: ed them, to prevent their being ſtolen. The mourn-| ſure reſembles the head of their darts. Their targets 
ing laſts ſix weeks, during which the deceaſed's relations] are ſo large as to cover almoſt the whole body, and fo 
meet at the grave morning and evening, to bewail his ſtrong, as to repel an arrow or dart, they being made of 


death. 
A perſon of rank no ſooner falls ſick, than the ſtrict- 


hard and thick hides. 
It is here reckoned a capital and unpardonable offence 


eſt enquiries are made, whether his diſeaſe be not cauſed | to ſee the king eat or drink. He generally contents 


by enchantment. Upon this the engangas are conſult- 
ed, and if they pronounce him bewitched, counter— 
charms are uſed for his cure. If none of theſe avail, 


and the patient dies, much the ſame ceremonies are uſed 


himſelt with two meals a day, and is faid to have two 
houſes 2ppropriated to that purpoſe, the one for eating, 
and the other for drinking: to the firſt he ufually re- 
pairs about ten o'clock, which is his dinner-time, and 


as at the death of a perſon of meaner rank, only they | there finds his victuals ready, brought in a kind of baſ- 
extend the corpſe on the floor of ſome large chamber, | kets, a ſervant going before with a little bell, to give 


and not in the ſtreet, and inſtead of three hours ſpend 
three days in lamenting his death, and preparing for his 


notice that the king's table is going to be covered. The 
high ſteward has no ſooner placed the meat before him 


interment. All this while his male relations utter their | but he retires, and locks the door after him, leaving 
lamentations abont his corpſe, while the females are danc- | neither man nor beaſt to ſee him eat, his numerous court 
ing in another room, and ſinging his panegyrics, expa- | waiting all the time in an antichamber, in order to 
tiating on the nobility of his lineage, the greatneſs of his | follow him to his drinking houſe, to which he generally 
eſtate, the grandeur in which he lived, and the number | adjourns immediately after dinner, 

of his friends and enemics. The mention of his enemies | This is the nobleſt apartment in the whole palace, 
by name ſeldom fails to create a ſuſpicion, that ſome of | and is encompaſſed by a ſpacious court incloſed with pa- 
them have cauſed his death by witchcraft, eſpecially if | liſadoes of palm- trees; this is alſo the place where he 
the engangas have intimated any thing to that purpoſe. | adminiſters juſtice to his ſubjects. The room is hung 
Upon this ſtricter enquiries are made, and if no cer- | with rich tapeſtry, about eight feet high, and at the far- 


tainty can be obtained, they unanimouſly reſolve to con- 


ther end of it is the royal throne, which is formed ot 


ſult one of the mokiſſos, and every one contributes] fine palmetto pillars white and black, curiouſly wrought 
ſomething to defray the expence of the enquiry. On | in the manner of baſket-work. The front of the apart- 
the third day, the corpſe with the goods are hurried | ment is open to let in the freſh air; and about twenty 
away with precipitation to the burying-place, and there | feet beyond it, a ſereen or partition runs quite acraſs to 
they throw the body and other utenfils, as an earthen pot, | keep the palm- wine which he drinks concealed. On 
un arrow, a lance, a wooden ſhovel, a calabaſh, a | each ſide of the throne are two large baſkets of black 
drinking cup, a pipe, a tobacco-box, a ſtaff, and other | and red palmetto, in which the natives ſay, the king 
things of the like nature; and, as hath been obſerved be- | keeps the images of the familiar ſpirits who guard his 
fore, what is not thrown into the grave is ſuſpended on | perſon. On each fide of him ſtands ene of his two 
poſts ſet round it; after which the mourning laſts two or | cup-bearers, and when he wants to drink, he heckons 
three months, during which the friends and relations | for the cup, upon which one of them reaches it ro him, 
make their morning and evening lamentations at the and the other, who holds two iron rods, reſembling 
grave, and the enquiry after the cauſe of the perſon's | drum-ſticks, ſtrikes them together to give notice that 


death is carried on by the relations. 


he is going to drink, and then all the nobles, both in 


No ſtrangers are ſuffered to be buried in this kingdom; the hall and out of it, fall with their faces to the 
for when they die they are conveyed in a boat two miles [ground ; but the cup-bearer, who preſents the wine, 
from the ſhore, and thrown into the ſea. This, they [turns his back. In this poſture all continue, till no- 
pretend, was occaſioned by the following incident: A [rice is given, by the ceaſing of the ſignal, that he has 


Portugneſe gentleman dying, and being buried there, 5 5 
had not lain in the ground above four months, before a _ joy and good wiſhes by clapping their hands, 


drank, upon which they immediately riſe and expreſs 


No 
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No one is permitted to'drink out of his cup, or toeat 
of the proviſions which he leaves, after having dined or 
ſnpped; but all that is left is carefully put together, and 
buried in the earth. It is a mark of reſpect, when any 
perſon is allowed to drink in his preſence, for that per- 
{on to turn his back to him. 

As cauſes are heard, and affairs of the greateſt import- 
ance are diſcuſſed in this hall, he often ſtays in it till 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, or, in other words, till 
about ſeven o'clock ; but, if there be nothing of that 
nature, he commonly retires to his ſeraglio, and paſſes 
the reſt of the afternoon with ſome of his wives. About 
ſeven o'clock, or ſoon after, he repairs to his eating- 
houſe, where he ſups with the ſame ceremonies uſed at 
dinner, and then adjourns to the drinking-hall, where he 
uſually ſtays till bed-time, which is about nine or ten in 
the evening, and then retires to reſt, 

This prince ſeldom or never ſtirs ont of his palace, 
except on ſome grand feſtival, or ſome ſolemn occaſion ; 
as receiving an embaſſy, or hunting ſome miſchievous 
Icopard that lurks about his capital; quelling ſome re- 
volt, or ſeeing his people begin to plough and ſow his 
lands; and when his vaſſals come to pay him their uſual 
homage and annual tribute. : 

Upon theſe occaſions he publicly repairs to a ſpacious 
green that faces his palace, in the centre of the city, 
where is erected a throne of white and black palm-trce 
wickers, artfully interwoven, and adorned with curious 
embelliſhments. On the back of the throne is ſpread 
u kind of cſcutchcon, or fhicld, hanging to a pole, 
and on each fide of the throne are ſet about cight um- 
brellas, neatly wrought with the fineſt of their country 
thread, and fixed at the end of poles, which run through 
the centre of each. Theſe umbrellas are of the form of 
an hemiſphere, and about two yards in diameter. The 
ſtaff to which they are fixed is about as thick as a man's 
arm, and two or three yards in length, with a large taſſel 
or buſhy tuft above, and ſeveral others under the concave, 


Theſe, and ſeveral other penſile ornaments of different 


materials, being whirled about horizontally with great 
vehemence, by proper perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe, raiſe an artificial breeze that is very refreſhing and 
delightful to all within its reach. 

Before the throne the ground 1s covered with a large 
carpet or cloth, or quilted leaves, about forty yards long, 
and twenty broad, on which none but the king or his 
children may ſet their foot, but round it there is room 
ſufficient for two or three per ſons to paſs; and beyond 
that the nobles and officers of the houſhold are ſeated 
croſs-legged, ſome on the ground, and others on car- 
pets or cuſhions, each holding in his hand a buffaloe's 
tail, and waving it about. A great number of ſervants 
ſurround their maſters on the outſide, all ſeated in the 
ſame poſture ; and at proper diſtances are placed the mu- 
ſiclans, who have three ſorts of inſtruments, one made 
of ivory like our hunting-horns, but of different ſizes 
and bores : theſe joined together yield a loud, yet plea- 
ſant ſound, The ſecond ſort is the drum, which is of 


various ſizes, and is made and beat after much the ſame 


manner as thoſe of Congo and Angola. The third 
reſembles a tabor, ſhaped like our large ſieves, with a 
drum- kin inſtead of a piece of lawn or wires. The 
hoop about it has holes, in which are faſtened flat pieces 
of tin or braſs, which make a kind of jingle whenever 
the tabor is moved or beat with the hand. 1M 

Before the above carpet a number of dwarfs ſit with 
their backs towards the throne; theſe are choſen for their 
deformity, and eſpecially for the diff6portionate large- 
neſs of their heads. Their cloathing is ſuited to their 
appearance, it being only the ſkins of beaſts tied about 
their waiſts. Theſe the king cauſes to be intermixed by 
way of contraſt with a number of White Moors, and 
both together in their motions and antic geſtures make a 
very groteſque appearance. | 

The king is no ſooner ſeated on his throne, than the 
muſic plays, and a ſet of officers, or gentlemen, begin a 
dance, called Kilomba, round the royal carpet, in which 
they toſs about their arms, and ſhew all poſſible activity 
with their bodies; and when any of them has been ſo 
happy as to pleaſe his majeſty by his performance, he 
lets him know it by opening his arms; on which the 
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dancer draws nearer the throne, and after rolling him. 
ſelf ſeveral times in the ſand, to expreſs his gratitude and 
ſubjection, is ſometimes allowed to clap his hands upon 
the king's knees, and his head in his boſom. The nobles 
have the privilege' of ſaluting the king in this manner: 
when approaching his perſon they take - ſeveral large 
ſteps or bounds in the air backwards and forwards; and, 
as theſe have their ſeparate ſeats on each ſide of the 
throne, they cauſe their own vaſſals, who attend them 
on theſe occaſions, to perform the ceremony to them. 
This is called the leaping ſalute, and is always uſed upon 
grand occaſions, particularly when the king's vallals 
come to pay him their homage and tribute. 

"The next grand ſolemnity is termed the ſeeding time, 
and is kept on the fourth of January, when the men and 
their wives appear before the king, in order to till and 
ſow his lands. The men appear in arms, while the 
women are buſied in breaking up the ground, which is 
a ſervice to which they muſt all ſubmit, and from which 
none can abſent themſclves without incurring a penalty ; 
and the king himſelf repairs in perſon at about three in 
the afternoon to encourage them, and ſee that this work 
be well done. In the evening they are all invited to ſup 
at his expence; and this is eſteemcd a grand feſtival, 
Every vaſſal is in like manner obliged to ſend his wives 
to till the lands of his lord, and when they have per- 
formed this ſervice, they are at liberty to work for them- 
ſelves, on what walte piece of ground they like beſt, for 
all the reſt of the lands are held in common ; but when 
any one has begun to cultivate one ſpot, it is not lawful 
for another to interfere with him in it, 

The king allo ſhews himſelf in public”on the hunt- 
ing of a leopard within the neighbourhood of his ca- 
pital. Theſe animals being numerous, the nobles are 
allowed to ſummon all their vaſſals to hunt and deſtroy 
them; and when any has killed a leopard, he gives no- 
tice of it to the king, by bringing its tail to Loango, 
and hanging it on a palmetto pole before the royal 
palace, | 

But if any of them are diſcovered within the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, the king, upon the firſt notice 
of it, orders all the inhabitants, by ſound of trumpet and 


beat of drum, to appear in arms and accompany him to 


the place where it is lodged, If it be too far for him to 
walk, he is carried in a wicker chair, borne upon four 
men's ſhoulders. When they come to the leopard's den, 
or to the wood in which he lurks, ſome of the people 
beſet the avenues, armed with their bows and javelins 
while others lay their traps, or ſpread their nets, to catch 
him alive. A third ſort beat the buſhes, ſound their 
trumpets, and make a hideous noiſe to frighten the beaſt ; 
who, in order to break his way through the vollies of 
darts and arrows diſcharged at him on every ſide, is 
forced into the trap, where every one ſtrives to diſpatch 
him in the preſence of the prince. 

This is no ſooner done, than he orders him to be flayed 
by one of his officers ; after which the ſkin is carried in 
triumph by the huntſman to the palace, were the cere- 
mony is cloſed with ſinging, dancing, and variety ct 
other paſtimes, x 

The king's funeral is performed with great pomp : 


but, inſtead of the inhuman cuſtom practiſed in ſome ol 


the neighbouring parts of Africa of interring the king's 


wives, relations, domeſtics, and ſlaves alive with him, 


they ſurround the funeral-ſeat, on which the corple is 
placed with little images of clay, wood, or wax; yet 
ſome ſlaves are faid to be ſlaughtered upon theſe occa- 
ſions, and buried in the ſame or ſome adjoining vault. 
Theſe vaults are made fo large as to contain not only the 
corple of the king, which is always dreſſed in the moſt 
pompous manner, but a great number of utenſils, as 
pots, kettles, pans, pitchers, cups, linen, and clothes. 
The above ſlaves are ſaid to be buried with their maſters, 
not only to attend them in the next life, but to bear wit- 
neſs, when they came before theGod of the other world, 
how they have lived and behaved in this. 

With reſpect to the ſucceſſion of the crown, it deſcend 
not to the king's children, but thoſe of his ſiſter. 
Some care is neceſſary to prevent confuſion and diſputes 
about it; therefore thoſe who claim a right to aſcend the 
throne have particular towns or villages aſſigned for their 

reſidence 
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reſidence nearer or farther from Loango, according to] beams; thoſe that ſupport the higheſt part being ten or 
their being nearer or farther from the ſucceſſion: they | twelve feet higher than the ſide ones, and the laſt of a 


have likewiſe their titles from thoſe towns ; thus the next 
heir to the crown is called Mani-kay, from the town of 
that name, above five or ſix miles north-weſt of the 
capital. "The next to him is called Mani-bocke, and 
lives at that town, which is between fifteen and ſixteen 
miles farther up the country. Mani-fallaga, or Salag, 
the third in rank, lives at Salag, thirty miles from Lo- 
ango. Mani-kar, the fourth, lives at Kat, a village a- 
bout fifty miles diſtant : and Mani-inyami, the fifth and 
laſt, reſides at a hamlet on the ſouthern borders of the 
kingdom. Hence, when the king on the throne dies, 
Mani-kay, who ſuccceds him, removes to Loango, and 
the other four remove one (tage nearer to it, according 
to their rank, and a new one is nominated to ſucceed 
Mani-inyami. 

Their laws are much more gentle than in other neigh- 
bouring ſtates, except in crimes committed againſt the 
king's perſon, dignity, or honour, Thus they never 
condemn a man to ſuffer death for theft, but content 


themſelves with obliging the offender to reſtore what he 


has ſtolen, or its value, and with expoſing him with his 
hands tied behind him to a tree or poſt, to the ſport and 
deriſion of the ſpectators. 


It is ſaid that adultery is only puniſhed with a fine; 


[1 
1 
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height proportioned to the fize of the building, for the 
houſes are higher-or lower according to their length or 
breadth. They have uſually three or four rooms; but 
have none above the ground - floor. The houſes are fenced 
round with a hedge of palm-twigs, canes, or the like 
materials; and ſome of theſe hedges incloſe ſeven, eight, 
or more buildings. The families within them commonly 
live together in a peaceable and friendly manner, and are 
ready upon all occaſions to aſſiſt each other, except when 
they ſuſpect any one of magic. | | 

Their chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and 
kettles, baſkets, calibaſhes, mats, and benches, on which 
they lay their cloaths, weapons, and other utenſils, 

The ſtreets are wide, and kept very clean, and before 
each ſide is a row of palms, bananas, or bacavas, which 
agreeahly ſhade the fronts of the houſes ; and moſt of thoſe 
which belong to perſons of ſuperior rank have the ſame 
behind, or even quite round, 

In the centre of the city is a ſquare of a prodigious ſize, 
on one ſide of which is the royal palace, which is a mile 
and a halt in compaſs, and ſurrounded by ſtately palms. 
t conſiſts of a vaſt number of detached buildings, or 
houſes, among which are thoſe of the king's women. 
The houſes of the king, his halls of audience, and other 


but this indulgence is fo far from extending to the king's | offices are on the weſt ſide, and face the above ſquare, in 
wives and concubines, that if any of them be debauched, | which he holds his councils of war; he there alſo feaſts 


or ſuſpected to be fo, both ſhe and her paramour are 
burnt alive without mercy, in ſight of each other. The 
number oi his wives is indeed prodigious, becauſe he is 
obliged to krep thoſe of his predeceſſors, as well as his 
own, ſo that they ſometimes amount to a very great 
number. All theſe he keeps confined in his ſeraglio, and 
ſingling out ſome of them for his pleaſure, obliges the 
reſt to employ themſelves in ſome uſeful work; but 
ſhould any of theſe be found pregnant ſhe would be put 
to the torture to make her confels her partner; but theſe 
women ſometimes cauſe an innocent perſon to ſhare their 
dreadful fate, in order to fave the man they love. 
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his prime officers, and ſometimes his whole army. From 
this ſquare there likewiſe runs a wide ſtreer, ſome muſ- 
quet-ſhots from the palace, where a conſiderable market 
is kept every day, in which are fold great quantities of 
palm cloths ; as alſo corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and 
oil; and there were formerly ſold in the ſame place ele- 
phants teeth, but theſe are now removed to the port of 
Kanga, In this market is alſo a famous temple and 
idol, called Mokiſſo a Loango, which has been held in 
great veneration by both the king and people. | 
The trade of this country chiefly conſiſts in ſlaves, 
which are eſteemed the greateſt riches of the inhabitants ; 


A Deſcriptin Laanga, the Capital of the Kingdom, and 


the Trade carried on by the Natives. 


| HOUGH the bay of Loango is eſteemed a pretty 
good one, it has a bank on the north ſide of its 
mouth, or entrance, that runs about half a league along 


the coaſt, and has not above two fathoms and a half 


water; but having got over it, you come into five fa- 
thoms and a half, which continues till within a ſmall 
cannon-ſhot of the land, where the veſſels commonly 
anchor in three fathoms, on a reddiſh bottom. The 
bay is eaſily known by the high reddiſh mountains on the 
ſea- ſide, that are different from all the others on that 
coaſt, The many large rivers that come down from the 
continent cauſe the currents to be ſo ſtrong and rapid 
towards the north, that it is difficult to weather them 
and gain a fouthern courſe ; but this may be done with 
pow eaſe and fatety in the months af January, Fe- 
ruary, March, and April; during all the reſt of the year 
the currents flow ſo ſtrong, that even the coaſters are 
obliged to keep at leaſt ten or twelye leagues off the 
land. The port, or landing-place, is at the ſmall village 
of Kanga. . 

The city of Loango is ſituated in the province of 
Loango-mongo, in four degrees and a half ſouth latitude, 
and about five or ſix miles from the ſea-coaſt. The 
houſes are for the moſt part oblong, and covered in ſuch 
a manner, as that the middle part of the top is flat, and 
the reſt of the covering comes down with a (lope. The 
Whole is ſupported by ſtrong wooden pillars and croſs 
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and this trade is carried on much in the ſame manner as at 
Congo. The natives allo fell conſiderable quantities 
of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought from 
the mines of Sundi which are ſituated far to the eaſt. 
The ſmiths and artiſts in mines ſet out from Loango in 
September for the kingdom of Sundi, and being arrived 
at the mountains where the copper mines are, ſet their 
ſlaves to work in them. They melt the ore on the ſpot ; 
but as they have not the art of purifying it from other 
metals, their copper is neither fo pure for ſo valuable as 
it might be. At that work they are employed till the 
month of May following, at which time they bring ele- 
phants teeth and tails ; but the former are only of a ſmall 
ſize, and the latter the Portugueſe carry to Loango, 
where the negroes of that town have the art of weaving 
the hair into girdles, bracelets, collars, and other orna- 
ments that are exceeding neat and beautiful. Theſe two 
laſt articles the Loangoeſe purchaſe of one of the inland 
nations in exchange for ſalt, palm-oil, Sileſia ticking, 
cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads, and other things, which 
they obtain from the Europeans. 

The Portugueſe alſo export from Loango ſeveral ſorts 
of cloths, the. manufacture of the country, ſome of which 
paſs. for money both there and in other neighbouring 
kingdoms. 50 3 

Thoſe European merchants who are deſirous of trading 
at Loango, are obliged to obtain a licence for it from the 
king, which can only be done by preſents made, not 
only to him, but to his mother, the queen, and ſome 
of his miniſters, which renders it chargeable and difficult. 
Beſides, as the inhabitants underſtand no language but 
their own, it is neceſſary to hire ſome of their tiſhermen, 


mu 


who have commonly a ſmattering of Portugueſe, to ſerve 
for interpreters and brokers. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Kingdom of BENIN. 


r 


tts Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate; 
Vegetables, Beaſts, and Birds. 


ME kingdom of Benin is of conſiderable extent, 

{ but its limits are very imperfectly aſcertained ; it 
is however bounded by Loango on the ſouth, by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave coaſt on the weſt, by part 
of Gago and Biafara on the north, and by Mujac and 
Makoko on the eaſt. It begins in the firſt degree of 
ſouth latitude; but how far it extends from ſouth to 
north, and from caſt to weſt, cannot be well aſcertained. 

The firſt diſcovery of this kingdom is generally attri- 
buted to Juan Alphonſo de Aveiro, who gave the name 
of Formoſa to the river. Benin, from the verdure and 
beauty of its banks. For ſeveral leagues up the country 
theland is low and marſhy ; but its banks are every where 
adorned with tall, ſtraight, and ſpreading trees: the ad- 
Jacent countiy affords a delightfu! prolpect, the land be- 
ing even, without hills, yet riſing by gentle degrees; 
and the trees are diſpoſed by nature in luch regalar or- 
der, that they ſeem as if planted by detign. 

But, notwithſtanding the apparent latisfact'on rhe 
country affords from the pleaſing landſcapes preſented ro 
the eye, the air is noxious and peſtilential, which is ow- 
ing to the groſs vapours exhaled by the heat of the ſun 
from its marthes; and there are ſuch quantities of 
moſquitos as render life intolerable from the ſharpne:: 
of their bite, and its ſeeming poifonous effects, producin,” 
violent heat and inflammations, with convulſious, vomit— 
ings, and other dangerous ſymptoms. 

The ſoil at a ſmall ditance from the river Benin is ex- 
traordinary fertile, and whatever is planted or ſowed there 
grows well and yields a rich crop. Among the fruits of 
the earth is the large fort of millet; but as the natives 
are not fond of it, little is ſowed; it grows very lux- 
uriant, and yields a prodigious quantity of grain. They 
ſometimes employ the Andra women to brew beer with it. 
There is little or no rice cultivated at Benin, though 
the moraſſes near the river ſeem proper for it. 

There are not many potatoes; but there is great plenty 
of Vams, which they eat with their other food inſtead of 
bread, and are careful to plant them in their proper 
ſeaſon, 

Among the fruit-trees are two ſorts of cocoas, bana- 
nas, wild figs, and ſome others. 

With reſpect to tame animals here is no want of hor- 
ſes, cows, ſheep, dogs, and cats. The cattle, though 
fmall, are good and cheap: and the negroes prefer the 
fleſh of the dogs and cats to that of any other beaſt. The 
natives alſo ſometimes kill wild ſwine and harts with their 
javelius; but this is very ſeldom. The country alſo con- 
tains a vaſt number of elephants, and a few lions and 
tygers ; with many jackalls, baboons, and all forts of 
apes. 

3 the feathered kind, they have great plenty of 
poultry, which are equally good and cheap; pheaſants, 
green and blue partridges, turtle and ring-doves, crook- 
ed-bills, ſnipes, divers, water-hens, and a ſort of crown- 
birds. 

SECT. II. 


&f the Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives ; their 
Food, Marriages, Treatment of their Wives, Puniſhment 
of Adultery, and Regard to Decency. The Circumciſion 
of their Children. Twins reputed happy Omens.; but at 
Arebo are put Death. The Treatment of their Sick, 
and the Burial of the Dead. | 


HE dreſs of the natives of Benin is neat, and preatly 


lace or fringe. 


as fancy directs. 


act form and order. 


thing may be obtained. 


exceeds that of the negroes of the Gold coaſt. The 


rich wear firſt a white calico or cotton petticoat, abont 
a yard in length, and half a yard in breadth. I'his they 
cover with another fine piece of calico of ſixteeq or 
twenty yards in length, which they plait in a becoming 
manner, wearing over it a ſcarf a yard long and a foot 
wide, the ends of which are adorned with a handſome 
The upper part of the body is moſtly 
This is the dreſs in which they appear in pub- 
lic; but at home their cloathing is more ſimple, and lefs 
cxpenſive, it only conſiſting of a coarſe cloth worn round 
their waiſt, covered with a large painted cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, and worn in the manner of 


The women of rank wear fine calico beautifully check- 
ed with various colours, faſtened round the waiſt. The 
dreſs is long and open, either on one fide or behind, juit 
The face and upper part of the body is 
covered with a thin veil, which they remove among their 
friends and iatimates of either ſex. They adorn the neck 
with firings, and chains of coral agreeably wrought and 
diſpoſed. Upon their arms and legs they wear bright 
copper or iron bracelets of a mean workmanſhip, and all 
their fingers are crowded with rings of the ſame metal. 
Upon the whole, their perſons are not diſagreeable, after 
cuſtom has rendered them familiar to the eye: and, 
except their rings and bracelets, the dreſs does not ap- 
pear it eComing. | 

e meaner degrees, both of the women and the men, 
difler from thoſe ot high rank only in the quality of their 
cloaths, the form being the fame. 
curl nor adorn their hair, but ſuffer it to fall naturally, 
except in two or three parts, which they buckle in order 
to ſuſpend a bunch of coral to each lock. 
on the other hand, uſe great art in dreſſing their hair, 
which they reduce into a variety of different forms, 
great and {mal curls, high and low tore-tops, ſometimes 
plaited up behind, at others flowing in wanton ringlets 
down the neck, but generally divided on the crown of 
the head, by which means the curls are hrought into ex- 
Some anoint the hair with a kind 
of oil, which they expreſs or roaſt out of oil- nuts; and 
this oil, it is ſaid, at length gives it a beautiful green or 
yellow, of which they are fond. 

The natives of Benin are, in general, a good-natured, 
civil, and gentle people, from whom, by kind uſage, any 
It they receive preſents, they 
return double the value; and they will even ſteal to en- 
able them to ſhew their gratitude. 
favour of them, he is ſeldom refuſed, however inconve- 
nient it may be for them to grant his requeſt : but though 
they are eaſily wrought upon by ſoft means, they are in- 
flexible to all kinds of ſeverity and rough uſage; for by 
courteſy their pride is flattered, their ſelf-importance 
raiſed, and therefore a perſon of an obliging behaviour 
will ſucceed in points which a bluſterer would in vain 
try to effect. To think of forcing any thing from them, 
ſays Mr. Boſman, is to diſpute with the moon. 

They are quick and alert in buſineſs, greatly attached 
to their ancient cuſtoms, in which, if we comply with 
them, they are very eaſy to deal with, and will not be 
wanting in any thing on their part requiſite to a good 
agreement. They are however very tedious in their deal- 
ing, for it frequently happens that a bargain for ele- 
phants teeth will take up ſome weeks before it is con- 
cluded; but this is managed with fo many ceremonious 
civilities, that it is impoſſible to be angry with them ; yet 
with each other, where they repoſe a confidence, no 
people make greater diſpatch. Mr, Boſman complains of 
another inconvenience, which is, that on the arrival of the 
Europeans they are obliged to truſt them with goods to 
make paans or cloth of ; for the payment of which they 
frequently ſtay ſo long, that from the adrancetnent of the 

ſeaſon, 


The men ncither 


The women, 


If a ſtranger aſks a 
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ſeaſon, the conſumption of proviſions, and the ſickneſs 


or mortality of the men, they are obliged to depart with- 
out their money. However, upon their return they are 
honeſtly paid the whole. 

Thoſe of the natives who can afford it feed well. 
Their common food is beef, mutton, or fowls, with 
yams for bread, which, after boiling, they beat into a 
ſort of cake. They frequently make entertainments for 
each other, and what is left is conſtantly diſtributed a- 
moug the poor. People of mean rank content themſelves 
with ſmoked or dried fiſh, which they eat with a kind 
of bread made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed and 
beat up together. For their drink they uſe water, or 
water mixed with a bad wine called pardon ; but the 
rich drink at their meals water and European brandy. 

They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral forts of dyes, 
as red, yellow, green, blue, and black. The blue they 
prepare from indigo, great quantities of which grow here; 
but the other colours they extract from certain trees. 
They ſpin cotton, and weave cotton cloths, with which 
they not only ſupply all the inhabitants, but export a great 
deal. They make ſoap, which is better than any made in 
Guinea. Their other workmen are chiefly ſmiths, car- 
penters, and leather · dreſſers; but their workmanſhip is 
very clumſy. 

The men marry as many women as their circumſtances 
will permit, the laws limiting them to no determinate 
number, If a man loves a virgin, he diſcovers his paſ- 
fion to the moſt conliderable perſon among his relations, 
who goes to the houſe where ſhe lives, demands her of 
her friends, and, if ſhe be not already engaged, ſeldom 
meets with a retuſal. As ſoon as the conſent of the pa- 
rents is obtained, the match goes on, the bridegroom pre- 
ſenting his future bride with a ſuit of cloaths, bracelets, 
rings, and necklaces proportioned to the degree of his 
wealth, After having treated the relations on both ſides 
with a handſome collation, the marriage is ended without 
any other ceremony. 

The natives are jealous of each other to a degree of mad- 
neſs, but never take offence at any liberties taken with 
their wives by Europeans, thinking it impoſſible that the 
taſte of the women ſhould be fo depraved as to allow them 
to grant unbecoming favours to a white man, Among 
people of rank, the women live after the manner of the 
Eaſtern nations, cooped up from all converſation with 
the males of their own complexion and features; but are 
otherwiſe treated with great tenderneſs, in order to alle- 
viate the misfortune of the loſs of liberty. If the maſter 

of the houſe receives a viſit from any of his acquaintance, 
his wife immediately retires, unleſs the ſtranger prove an 
Enropean, in which caſe ſhe is deſired to remain in her 
ſeat, The women uſe every female artifice to engage 
their huſband's affections, from their being fully ſenſible, 
that all their happineſs depends upon his love. 

Adultery is puniſhed three different ways; if among 
the lower claſs a huſband ſuſpects his wife's fidelity, he 
tries every method to ſurprize her in the fact, without 
which he can inflift no other puniſhment than ill uſage. 
If he ſucceeds in detecting her, he immediately becomes 
poſſeſſed of the real and perional eſtate of the gallant, 
which he may from that inſtant ſeize and enjoy as his own. 
The offending wife is diſciplined with a cudgel, driven 
out of the houſe, and left to ſeek her fortune, which is 
commonly very unhappy ; for few perſons will chooſe to 
receive her into their houſes, and fewer ſtill will marry 
a woman who has ſo groſsly violated her faith. They 
therefore uſually retire into a country where they are not 
known, where they either paſs for widows, and watch 
for a ſecond opportunity of marrying, or elſe ſubſiſt by 
their labour, or by engaging in trade. 

Among perſons of rank the crime is atoned for by a 
ſum of money advanced by the wife's relations to prevent 
the ſcandal annexed to adultery. After this ſhe paſſes 
with her huſband and all her acquaintance for a woman 
of virtue, proportioned to the money received by the 
huſband. | 

"The governors and ares-de-roes, or ſtreet-kings, puniſh 
this crime with the utmoſt ſeverity ; for if the woman and 
gallant are taken in the fact, they are, without any form 
of law, immediately put to death, and their bodies thrown 
out as a prey to the birds of the air and the beaſts of the 
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field. From the ſeverity of theſe puniſhments the viola- 
tion of the marriage-bed is leſs known in Benin than in 
any other country, | 

In general the negroes of this country are libidinous, 
which is indeed the caſe of the inhabitants in almoſt all 
warm climates. Their converſation is, however, free 
from all obſcenity ; the rites of love are held as ſacred, 
and to be only ſpoken of in places deſtined for that pur- 
poſe ; and their converſation is enlivened with well con- 
trived fables and chaſte ſimiles. | 

The pregnant wife is forbid the careſſes of her huſband 
till after delivery. If the infant proves a male, it is pre- 
ſented to the king, as properly and of right belonging to 
him, but the females are the property of the father, and 
are entirely under his power till marriage. | 

About eight or fourteen days after the birth of their 
children, both the males and females are circumciſed ; the 
latter by the loſs of a ſmall part of the clitoris. The in- 
fants have beſides ſeveral inciſions made all over their 
bodies, in a regular manner, expreſſive of certain figures: 
but the females are more tortured with theſe unnatural 
ornaments than the males. But before this, when the 
infant is only ſeven days old, the parents imagining that 
it has eſcaped the greateſt danger, give an entertain- 
ment; and, to prevent the evil ſpirits doing them an 
injury, ſtrew the roads with proviſions. 

When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is 
eſteemed a happy omen, the king is made acquainted with 
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| it, and public rejoicings are ordered to be kept, in which 


they make uſe of a variety of wretched muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental. As it is eſteemed too difficult a taſk for the 
mother to ſuckle both children, the father is obliged by 
the laws to look out for a nurſe who has loſt her own 
child; and, that no advantages may be taken of him, 
her price is ſettled by authority. | 

Yet at Arebo, a town a conſiderable diſtance up the 
river, twin births are deemed a bad omen, and attend- 
ed with great grief to the unhappy parents; for they 
ſacrifice both the mother and her children to a certain 
demon, which, they imagine, haunts the village. Tho” 
the huſband happens to be ever' ſo fond of his wife, he 
can no otherwiſe purchaſe her life than by ſacrificing a 
female ſlave in her ſtead ; but there is no poſſible means 
of redemption for the poor innocent children. Hence 
the circumſtance of having twins is ſo much dreaded, 
that thoſe whoſe abilities are able to ſupport the ex- 
pence, uſually ſend their wives to be delivered in another 
country. 

A wood ſuppoſed to be frequented by this evil ſpi- 
rit is held ſo ſacred, that no foreign negroe of either ſex 
is permitted to enter it. If a native of Arebo accident- 
ally falls into any path leading to this wood, he is obliged, 
however preſſing his buſineſs may be, to proceed forwards 
to the end of it, without looking back, the violation of 
which cuitom, or of the cruel one of murdering their 
wives and children, they imgine would be attended with 
a plague, famine, or ſome other public calamity. Ny- 
endael informs us, that notwithſtanding this riveted ſu- 
perſtition, he frequently went a ſhooting there, and to 
ridicule their ſtupid credulity, often turned back before 
he had proceeded half way in the track leading to the 
wood. Art firſt they imagined he would inſtantly fall 
down dead, or be ſcized with ſome violent diſorder ; 
but perceiving that his boldneſs was attended with-no ill 
conſequences, their faith was ſomewhat ſtaggered. Their 
artful prieſts, however, deſtroyed all his endeavours to 
undeceive them, by their ſubterfuges, affirming, that 
no inference could be drawn from the practice of a white 
man, their God having uo concern with him; but if a 
negroe was to attempt it, the conſequence would cer- 
tainly be fatal. | | 

The females of this country are extremely prolific ; 
a barren woman is very uncommon, and eſteemed con- 
temptible, while a fruitful woman 1s much admired, 

The inhabitants of Benin appear lels terrified at the 
approach of death, than the other people of the fame 
coaſt. They aſcribe the duration of life to the deter- 
mination of the Gods, and yet uſe the proper means 
to prolong it. Upon their being ſeized with any ditor- 
der, they have recourſe to the prieſt, who here, as in 


ſeveral other countries on this coaſt, performs the office 
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of phyſician. 
theſe prove ineffectual, he has re 
appeaſing their gods. 5 

The reputation of the prieſt is greatly augmented by 
the recovery of the patient; but if, after all his endea- 
vours, the perſon dies, the prieſt is never at a loſs to de- 
fend his praftice. But, notwithſtanding the great con- 
fidence they place in their prieſts, they are generally 
rich only in fame ; for the patient's gratitude continues 
no longer than the diſeaſe, and the ſacrifice, which is of- 
fered at the prieſt's expence, frequently amounts to more 
than his fee. 

When any perſon dies, the body is carefully waſh- 
ed; but when the natives of Benin breathe their laſt, 
they are with the utmoſt caution brought to the place 
of their birth; the body being firſt dried over a flow 
fire, then put into a cloſe coffin, and ſweetened with 
aromatics, As it frequently happens that no convey 
ance can be obtained for ſeveral years, the body remains 
all this while unburied, nor can the fugeral rites be per- 
formed with propriety in any other but their native 
foil. 

The ncareſt relations of the deceaſed expreſs their 
grief in vations ways; ſome ſhave their hair, others 
their beards, and others but half of cither. The pub- 
lic mourning is uſually limited to the term of fourteen 
or ſifteen days. Their complaints and Jamentations 
are accommodated to the ſounds of certain muſical in- 
ſtruments with long intermediate ſtops, during which 
they drink plentiful'y. When the laſt ob{.1:ies are per- 
formed, every man retires to his own hoe, and the 
neareſt relations, who continue in mourning in the 
above manner, bewail the deceaſed ar ſtated periods, 


He firſt applies ſome green herbs, and if | 
courle to ſacrifices, and 


during the time limited by cuſtom. Hufbands and pa- 


rents uſually prolong this mourning to three or four 
months. 

The funeral of a king is performed with ſeveral 
very extraordinary ceremonies. A well is dug before 
the palace ſo deep, that the workmen are ſometimes ſuf- 
focated in the pit themſelves have made, and yet it is 
ſo narrow at the top, that a ſtone five feet iu length, 
and three in breadth, will conveniently cover it; but 
its dimenſions at the bottom are conſiderable. Here the 
king's body is firſt laid in the preſence of a prodigious 
concourſe of people of both ſexes, all of whom con- 
tend for the honour of being buried with him. Such 
as are choſen for this high dignity are put in with him, 
and the grave cloſed by a ſtone. The next morning the 
nobles return, and removing the ſtone, dip their heads 
into the water with which the pit is generally filled, 
and aſk the perſons buried with the king, Whether they 
have met with their royal maſter ? and on their making 
no reply, conclude that they are attending him in his 

flight to the other world; upon which the ſolemnity is 
cloſed. Rarbot adds, that the firſt miniſter immediately 
goes to the king's ſucceſſor, who then coming to the 
grave, orders the tomb-ſtone to be laid, and upon it a 
banquet of the moſt delicate wines and ſweet-meats. 
Every one eats and drinks till night, when the mob, 
intoxicated with liquor, run about the ſtreets commit- 
ting the wildeſt exceſſes and riots, putting every one to 


death that obſtructs them, whether men, women, chil- | 


dren, or brute animals, and cutting off their heads, 
carry them to the royal ſepulchre, and throw them in 
as offerings to the deceaſcd king, together with all the 
cloaths and effects of thoſe perſons they have ſacrificed to 
his manes, 


SECT. III. 


Of the Religion of the Natives of Benin. 


A to the religion of the country, it is fraught with 
a ſtrange mixture of good ſenſe and abſurdity. 
The fetiche, or mokiſſo, is worſhipped here, as in all the 
other countries on the weſtern coaſt of Africa ; but the 
deities, which they ſuppoſe inhabit theſe idols, they con- 
ſider as ſubordinate, and acting as mediators between 
men and the great God, of whom their ideas are leſs 
groſs and unworthy. To the Supreme they aſcribe the 
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attributes of omniſcience, omnipreſence, omnipotence 
and inviſibility, believing that he actuates every thing, 
and governs the world by his providence. As he is in- 
viſible, they think it would be abſurd to repreſent him 
under a corporeal form, aud thus to make an imare of 
what we never ſaw, and cannot comprehend. To every 
evil they give the name of wicked ſpirit, imagining that 
an evil-diſpoled and malicious being preſides over all th: 
is bad; and this being they worſhip out of fear, and to 
prevent his injuring them, 

Dapper obſerves, that they have very juſt notion; 


of the ſupreme goodneſs, majeſty, power, and wif- 


dom of the great God, who created both hcaven and 
carth, and continues to govern them. This being they 
call Oviſſa, and think it unneceſſary to pay their adora- 
tions to him; becauſe his nature is good and Denevoent, 
while the evil ſpirit requires conſtant worſhip, in order 
to check the malignity of his diſpolition. Nyendael how- 
ever aſſerts, that both are worthipped by ſacrifices and 
Offerings. | 

The ncgroes of Benin firmly believe in apparitions, 
and that the ghoſts of their deceaſed anceſtors walk the 
earth unſeen ; but chicily appear to them in their fecp, 
in order to warn them of ſome danger which they are to 
obviate by ſacrifices; and the diy no ſooner returns, 
thin they comply with the ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions of the 
ſpirit. They make offerii.gs, and it they are very poor, 
will cven borrow to enable them to perform them. Thee 
are, however, of no great value, they only conſiſting of 
vams mixed with oil, which they place before the idol. 
Sometimes they ſacrifice a cock; in which caſe the blood 
is ſpilt for the fetiche, while they keep the fowl for their 
own uſe. | | 

The; have annual facrifices, which are perſormed by 
the eat with all imaginable pomp, and in theſe they 
fla; ior a great number of bulls, cows, ſheep, and 
all other kinds of cattle. All their friends are invited 
to the feſtival, which generally continues for ſeveral 
days, and ends in diltributing valuable preſents to the 
gueſts. | 

Theſe people place the ſeat of their future felicity or 
miſery in the ſea. They conſider the ſhadow of a man 
as a real exiſtence, which will one day give teſtimony 
of their good and evil actions. They call this appear- 
ance paſſadoor, and bribe it by facrifices and offerings, as 
by its evidence they may be raiſed after death to the 
higheſt dignity and pleaſures of paradiſe, or ſunk into 
the lowelt abyſs of wretchedneſs, where they muſt periſh 
through poverty and hunger. 

Though their houſes are fo filled with idols, that it 
is difficult to find a vacant ſpot, they have particular 
huts or little temples appropriated to the reſidence of the 
Gods, where they receive the offerings of their votaries. 
Their prieſts pretend to be acquainted with the evil 
ſpirit, and with the art of penetrating into futurity, by 
means of a pot pierced at the bottom in three different 
places. Nothing is however undertaken without conſult- 
ing the prieſt; but if he meddles with politics, and ur- 
ters oracles that affect the ſtate, he is puniſhed with 
death; and the prieſts of the provinces are prohibited 
under ſevere penalties from entering the capital. 

The high-prieſt of Locbo, a town ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Formoſa, is particularly famous for 
his profound ſkill in magic. All the natives, the king 
not excepted, believe that his power extends over the air 
and ſea ; that he can foreſee and prevent the arrival of 
ſhips, ſhipwrecks, and innumerable other important 
events. His majeſty of Benin, ſtruck with the miracles 
one of theſe priefts is ſaid to have performed, compli- 
mented him with the town of Loebo, and all its depen- 
dencies. He is conſidered as the head of the prieſthood, 
and is ſo revered, that no one approaches him without 
trembling ; nay, the royal ambaſſadors dare not preſume 
to touch his hand without leave, and without ſhewing 
tokens of the greateſt awe and veneration. | 

Among their other ſuperſtitions, the people are ſaid to 
ſtand in profound dread of a certain black bird, which 
they worſhip, and are prohibited to kill, under pain of 
death. Theſe birds have prieſts appointed to attend, feed, 
wu worſhip them in the mountains conſecrated ta cheir 
ule, 
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The Benians divide the time into years, months, weeks, 
and days, and each diviſion is diſtinguiſhed by its pro- 
per appellation. The year is compoſed of four months, 
and the ſabbath or day of repoſe, which returns every 
fifth day, is celebrated as a feſtival with ſacrifices, of- 
ferings, and entertainments. They have alſo many other 
days conſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, particularly 

an annual feaſt in memory of their anceſtors. But the 
greateſt feſtival is called the Coral feaſt, at which the 
king appears in all his grandeur, marching at the head 
of his women, who ſometimes exceed fix hundred, and 
are the moſt beautiful that can be found. He proceeds 
to the ſecond area of the palace, where his throne is 
placed under a rich canopy. About him are ranged his 
women and officers in their richeſt attire. The king 
leaves his throne to ſacrifice in the open air to the Gods, 
which is accompanied by the loud ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the people. Having paid his devotions, he re- 
turns to his throne, and ſtays there till all his people 
have performed theirs; after which he retires to his 


chamber, and the remainder of the day is ſpent in mirth 
and feaſting. 


S E CT. N. 


A Deſcription of the City of Benin, and of the King's Pa- 
lace ; with the Manner in which that City was reduced 
to a ruinous State. 


HE palace ef the king is ſituated in Benin, the 

capital of the kingdom, which ſtands in the 
ſeventh degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the 
fifth degree four minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The ſtreets are extremely long and broad, in which are 
varicty of (ſhops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as the commodities of the country ; and markets are kept 
in them for cows, cotton, and elephant's teeth. It was 
formerly very cloſely built, and extremely populous, as 
appears from the ruins of the houſes; but at preſent 
they ſtand widely diſtant from each other. They are all 
built with clay walls, and covered with reeds, ſtraw, or 
leaves, there being no ſtone in the country, The city 
is divided into diſtricts, each governed by its reſpective 
officer, called King of the ſtreet; and is incloſed on one 
fide by a double fence of large trunks of trees, ten feet 
high, ſet cloſe in the ground like a paliſado, and faſtened 
together by ſpars fixed acroſs, and the ſpace between the 
two rows is filled up with red clay, which at a diſtance 
looks ke a good thick wall, very even and ſmooth : but 


the other (ide of the city is defended by a large ditch and | 
hedge of brambles ; the gates, which are ten feet high and 


five broad, are made of one piece of wood, and hang, or 
rather turn, on a pin in the middle. Each has a guard 
of ſoldiers, and opens to the country through a ſuburb. 
The women keep the ſtreets neat and clean, in which 
reſpe&t the inhabitants of Benin are not exceeded by the 
Dutch ; for here, as in Holland, every woman cleans her 
own door. 

A principal part of this city is taken up by the royal 
palace, which is of prodigious dimenſions ; but neither 
elegant nor commodious. There firſt appears a long 
gallery, ſuſtained by fifty-eight ſquare pillars, rough and 
unpoliſhed, each above twelve feet high, and three in 
circumference. On paſſing this gallery you come to a 
high mud wall, which has three gates ; that in the cen- 
tre is embelliſhed at the top with a wooden turret of a 
ſpiral form ſeventy feet high, and upon the extremity of 
this turret is fixed a large copper ſnake, well caſt, and 
bearing marks of a proficiency in the arts. Within the 
gate is an area of fine turf, a quarter of a mile in length 
and near as broad ; at the farther end of which is ano- 
ther gallery, in the ſame taſte as the former, only ſup- 
ported by pilaſters, ornamented with human figures, 
and many of them cut out in that form, but in a very 
aukward manner. Behind a canvas curtain are ſhewn 
four heads caſt in braſs, neither reſembling the human 
nor brutal form, and each ſupported by a large elephant's 
tooth. 

On paſſing through this gallery and another gate, 
you have the king's dwelling in front, which is far from 
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the is another ſnake, probably done by thesſame 


artiſt who made that on the turret. In the fitzſta apart-- 


ment js the king's audience · chamber, where, in the pre- 


ſence of the chief nobility, or officers of the court, he N 


receives foreign miniſters and ambaſfadors. His throne 
is of ivory, and over it is a canopy of rich filk. This 
chamber of audience has alſo the appearance of being 
his majeſty's warehouſe; for the king is engaged in 
trade as well as his ſubjeAs, and it is filled with loads of 
elephant's teeth, and other commodities, lying in a con- 
fuſion that plainly ſhews they are not intended for orna- 
ment. The room is, however, hung with fine tapeſtry, 
and the floor covered with mats and carpets of an indif- 
ferent manufacture. | 

The decay of the city was occaſioned by the tyranny 
of one of the kings of Benin, who being jealous of ob- 
taining the wealth of two petty princes of the ſtreet, or- 
dered them to be ſeized and put to death, under the pre- 


tence that they had conſpired againſt his life, and then 


confiſcated their effects to his own uſe. They gave the 


cleareſt proofs of their innocence ; but nothing is ſo deaf 
to the cries of pity as avarice. 


Soon after, another perſon's wealth made the king 


meditate his deſtruction; but this nobleman, being ap- 


priſed of his majeſty's intention, quitted the city, and 
with him went three fourths of the inhabitants. His 
majeſty immediately aſſembled an army, and purſued 
them; but was ſo warmly received by the fugitives, 
that he was forced to retreat with loſs and difappoint- 
ment. After this, he made a ſecond attempt to force 
them to return; but was defeated and purſued by the 
nobleman, who entering the city ſword in hand, plun- 
dered the whole, except the palace; and for ten years he 
continued with his fugitive band to harrafs, plunder, 
and moleſt the inhabitants of Benin, till at length, by 
the mediation of the Portugueſe, a peace was concluded, 
by which he was granted a free and full pardon, and 
even requeſted to return to his habitation ; but as he 


did not chooſe to put himſelf into the power of a prince 


whoſe diſpoſition he was but too well acquainted with, 
he fixed his reſidence at a place three days journey from 
the capital, where he kept a court that greatly eclipſed 
that of the king. In vain were all endeavours uſed to 
bring his adherents back to the city ; they preferred po- 
verty with freedom, to wealth and dignity with ſervitude, 


whence Benin has ever ſince remained in a manner de- 
populated. | 


SECT. . 


Of the Government of Benin; the Succeſſion of the Crown ; 
the Revenues and Forces of the King ; with the Arms of 
his Troops. The People divided into ſeveral Claſſes ; 
with a conciſe Account of the Laws of Benin with re- 
ſpe to Inheritances, and the Puniſhment of Crimes. 


A to the government of Benin, it is perfectly de- 
ſpotic. The empire is divided into an infinite 
number of petty royalties, all of them ſubject to the king 
of Benin; but though the people boaſt of their bong 


born free, nothing can be more ſervile than the blin 


obedience they pay to the king's authority ; for they are 
proud of being conſidered as his ſlaves, and this title 
they eſteem a diſtinguiſhed honour. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown is regulated after the 
following manner : When the monarch on the throne 
perceives his end approaching, he calls one of the 
onegwas, or great lords, and lets him know which of 
his ſons he nominates to fill the throne, with an injunc- 
tion not to reveal the ſecret upon pain of death, till after 
his deceaſe. | 

As ſoon as his breath has left his body, the onegwa 
takes into his cuſtody all the royal jewels, treaſure, and 
effects; and the young princes, who are in the utmoſt 
uncertainty as to their fate, come and do homage to 
this miniſter, as the ruler of their deſtiny. When the 
time limited by law for declaring a ſucceſſor draws near, 
the miniſter ſends for the high marſhal, and lets him 
know the laſt will of the king, which the other, to pre- 
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vent miſtake, repeats ſix times, and then returns to his 
own houſe with a ſolemnity adequate to the importance 
of the ſecret in his poſſeſſion, The next day the mini- 
ſter orders that prince to be called for whom the crown 
is intended, and deſires him to intreat the marſh il to no- 
minate a ſucceſſor. The prince obeys, and with a ſup 
plicating air ſolicits his requeſt. Six days elapſe, during 
which the miniſter and high marſhal concert the necel- 
fary meaſures for proclaiming the king, and then the 
ple being aſſembled, the high marſhal takes the prince 
y the hand, names him fix times, and pauſing after 
every repctition, aſks the miniſter if he has made any 
miſtake. At length, the other princes are called, who 
kneeling down, are informed of the laſt will of their ta- 
ther. The young king having returned thanks to the 
miniſter and marſhal, tor the integrity with which they 
have diſcharged their office, is immediately inveſted with 
the badges ot royalty, and receives the homage of the 
great officers and nobles. | 
The ceremony being thus ended, the new king retires 
to Olcebo, a rown ſome miles diſtant from Benin, in order 
to be inſtructed in the art of government, and the duties 
of a king. During this interval, the queen-mother, the 
miniſter intruſted with the king's laſt will, and the grand 
marſhal, hold the reins of the government, and their de- 
crees are not to be revoked by the ſuccellor without their 
conſent. 

The young monarch, having finiſhed his ſtudies, takes 
poſſeſſion of the palace at Benin, where his firſt care is to 
{ccure his tranquillity by the murder of his, brothers, 
whoſe bodies are, however, interred with all imaginable 
pomp ; this cruel and bloody act being conſidered as a 
necellary ſacrifice for the public good. 

The revenues of the crown of Benin are pretty con- 
ſiderable, every governor being accountable to the king 
for a certain number of bags of bougies, or blackmoor's 
teeth, which are eſteemed as much as gold and ſilver, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of money. The inferior officers 
pay their taxes in cattle, fowl, cloth, and other commo- 
dities. Thus the court is continually ſupplicd with all 
kinds of neceſſaries, the overplus is fold, and the money 
put into the royal coffers. Certain duties are alſo Jaid 
upon foreiga trade, beſides annual taxes paid to the go- 
vernor for the privilege of commerce, which amounts to 
a great ſum ; but only a ſixth part of this tax goes to the 
king. However, notwithſtanding theſe incumbrances on 
trade, the Europeans are treated with great reſpect. 

Some authors repreſent the king of Benin as fo power- 

ful, that in a day's time he can aſſemble twenty thouſand 
men, and in a few days more a hundred thoufand, on 
which account he is greatly feared and reſpected by his 
neighbours, While his general is in the field his pay 
and dignity are very conſiderable ; but he has no ſhare in 
the booty taken from the enemy, which ſolely belongs to 
the king. Such ſtrict diſcipline is maintained among the 
troops, that a man's quitting his place for a minute, with- 
vut leave, is ſaid to be puniſhed with death; yet Nyen- 
dael obſerves, that they are unacquainted with the art of 
war, and their want of courage and conduct frequently 
expoſes the kingdom to the incurſions of pirates and 
robbers. | 

The arms uſed by the natives of Benin are ſwords, 
poniards, javelins, bows, and poiſoned arrows. Every 
ſoldier has a buckler compoſed of reeds, which can afford 
but a lender defence. The nobles wear in the field a 
ſcarlet robe to diſtinguiſh their quality: others have a ſuit 
of armour formed of the elephant's hide, adorned with the 
teeth and claws of a leopard, and the head covered with 
a kind of helmet of the ſame materials, adorned with 
a ſcarlet fringe and binding, to which is ſuſpended a tail 

that reaches down to the waiſt. The military ſtandards 
and colours are made of fine ſilk, generally red, and are 
carried in the front and centre of each diviſion of the army. 
The ſoldiers alſo wear fafhes of ſilk, to which they hang 
their bucklers, which are their only defence againſt the 
iſoned arrows of their enemies. 

The ſtate of Benin is divided into three claſſes of men, 
beſides the king, whoſe will is a law. Next to him are 
three great lords, who are always about his perſon, and 
to whom all muſt addreſs themſelves who want to apply 


to his majeſty ; but as they inform him of only what they 
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think proper, the whole adminiſtration of the governs 


ment may be faid to be lodged in them. 


Next to theſe are the ares-de-roes, or ſtreet kings; ſome 
of whom preſide over the commonalty, others over the 
(laves ; ſome over military affairs, and others over the 
affairs relating to cattle and the fruits of the earth. From 
this claſs of men are cholen the viceroys and governors 
of the provinces ſubject to the king, who are recom- 
mended by the three great lords, to whom they are re. 
ſponſible ; and out of this claſs a particular ſuperviſor is 
alſo choſen over every branch of trade, manufacture, 
farming, and every thing relative to the civil or military 
government. The king, as an enſign of the dignity of 
all theſe officers, preſents each of them a ſtring of beads 
on their bcing raiſed to their poſts ; and this ſtring is 
equivalent to any order of knighthood in Europe. This 
they are perpetually to wear about their necks, with- 
out ever daring to put it off on any account whatſoever ; 
and if they are ſo unhappy as to loſe it, or to ſuffer it to 
be ſtolen, they are condemned to ſuffer death, without the 
poſlibility of being reprieved by the king, Theſe badges 
of honour are kept by the king in his own poſſeſſion, 
and the counterfeiting or having any of them without 
his grant are puniſhed with death. They are made of a 
ſort of pale red earth, and are fo well glazed, that they 
look like marble ſpeckled with a variety of beautiful co- 
lours. 

The third order of ſtate conſiſts of the fiadores, who 
likewile wear the ſtring of beads, but with ſome diſtlnction 
of ſubordination and inferiority to the ares-de-roes. Be- 
lides the fiadores, under the ſame claſs are ranked the 
mercadores, or merchants, the pleaders, and the elders; 
all of them diſtinguiſhed by their different method of 
wearing the firing of beads, 

Ihe king, great lords, and every viceroy and gover- 
nor, ſupport, according to their ability, a certain number 
of poor. The blind, the lame, and infirm are the ob- 
jects of their charity; but as to the lazy, if they refuſe to 
lupply their own wants, they are ſuffered to ftarve. By 
this excellent police, there is not a beggar or vagrant to 
be feen ; for the public officers keep the idle conſtanily 
employed, to prevent thoſe diſcaſes which are the conſe- 
quence of poverty from increaſing the tax upon them- 
ſelves; and by this means, in ſpite of the natural indo- 
lence of the people, there are but few indigent. Libera- 
lity and gencroſity are the diſtinguiſhing qualties of the 
natives of Benin; but they frequently accompany their do- 
nations with an oſtentation that deſtroys the grace aud 
beauty of the action. | 


With reſpect to their laws, the right of inheritance 


devolves in the following manner: When a perſon of rank 


dies, the eldeſt ſon ſucceeds as ſole heir; but preſents a 
ſlave by way of tribute to the king, and another to the 
three great lords, with a petition that he may ſucceed to 


his father's eſtate. The king grants his requeſt, and the 


fortunes of the younger children depend entirely on bis 
pleaſure; but the widow is allowed by the laws a jointure 
proportioned to the eſtate and her rank and quality. The 
fon takes home his father's other wives, and, if he 
pleaſes, uſes them as his own ; but thoſe by whoſe 
charms he is not affected he ſets to work, that they may 
ſupport themſelves with credit, and as little expence ta 
himſelf as poſſible; but on the failure of male heirs, the 
king inherits. | 

If a thief be taken in the fact, he is obliged to make 
reſtitution ; and if he happens to be rich is fined, but if 
poor is beaten. If a public officer be robbed, the offender 
is puniſhed with death. However, the crimes of burglary 
and robbery are ſeldom practiſed in this country: murder 
is {till leſs frequent; but whoever kills a man is puniſhed 
with death; yet if the murderer be the king's ſen, or 
ſome other conſiderable perſon, he is only baniſhed under 
a ſtrong guard to the extremity of the kingdom, and noue 
of theſe being ever heard of afterwards, the people con- 
clude that the guard has conveyed them to the manſions 
of the dead. | 

It a perfon dies by an accidental blow, his death is not 
eſteemed violent when no blood appears, and the offence 
is atoned for by burying the dead with decency, and ſa- 
crificing a {ave to appeaſe his ghoſt. This ſlave the 
oftender touches with his forchead upon his beaded knees, 
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in which poſture he remains till the ſlave is dead, and 
the ſacrifice is duly performed. Afterwards he pays a 
ſam, in proportion to his circumſtances, to the three 
great lords ; upon which he retains his freedom, and the 
friends of the deceaſed remain ſatisfied with his having 
fulfilled the law. | 

All other crimes, except adultery, of which we have 
already treated, may be atoned for with money ; and, 
where that is wanting, the deficiency mult be ſupplied 
by corporal puniſhment. 

When the accuſation is not clearly proved, and the 
crime remains doubrful, there are five different methods 
of purgation, four of which are admitred in civil caules 
and trivial offences, and the fifth in capital caſes. In 
the firſt method of purgation, the accuſed is carried before 
a prieſt, who pierces his tongue with a cock's feather well 
greaſed; when if it paſſes eaſily through, the perſon 1s 
eſteemed innocent, and it is thought the wound will cloſe 
up and heal without pain; but ſhould he prove guilty, 
they ſuppoſe the quill will remain fixed in his tongue, and 
the wound canker. . 

In the ſecond method of trial the pricſt takes an oblong 
piece of turf, and ſticks in it ſeven or eight ſmall quills, 
which the accuſed draws out one by one, when if they 
come out freely he is acquitted ; otherwiſe he is faund 
guilty of the crime and ſubject to the penalty. 

The third method is injecting the juice of certain 
green herbs into the eye of the ſuſpected perſon, when 
if it becomes red and inflamed, he is pronounced guilty, 
otherwiſe he is imagined innocent, 5 

The fourth trial conſiſts in the prĩeſt's ſtroking the per- 
ſon's tongue with a hot copper bracelet, when its eſcap- 
ing without a bliſter is a certain criterion that he is not 

uilty of the crime laid to his charge. 

The fifth kind of trial, which is taken by none but 
perſons of rank, ſeldom happens. The accuſed is carried 
by the king's order to a river, whoſe waters are ſuppoied 
to have the extraordinary quality of gently wafting the in- 
nocent plunged into them to land; while the guilty, they 
fay, never fail to fink, whatever flall they have in ſwim - 
ming. It is indeed amazing that, among nations endowed 


with common underſtanding, trials ſo ridiculous and ah- | 


fard ſhould be deemed proofs of innocence or guilt ; yet we 
find they have prevailed in all nations, as if folly had dic- 
tated thoſe laws which are moſt eſſential to ſociety, to the 
happineſs of mankind, and the dignity of human nature. 


The fines charged on theſe crimes are thus divided: turning his reſentment againſt the Dutch, who had broke 


| through all the laws of juſtice, hoſpitality, and huma- 


The perſon injured by theft or robbery bas reſtitution made 
bim, either by returning the goods ſtalen; or out of the 
criminal's effects. The governor has next a certain pro- 
portion, and the remainder of the fine goes to the three 
great lords. The king has no ſhare, though the great 
lords always make uſe of his name; and if they are diſ- 


ſatisfied with what they receive, ſend to acquaint the go- 


vernor with the king's indignation at the ſmall proportion of 


the fine allowed him. This has its effect, and never fails of 
doubling the ſum. - | 


SECT. VI. = 
The Principal trading Towns of Benin to which the Europeans 
refort ; with the cruel Maſſacre of the Natives of Meiburg, 


= N the banks of the river Benin, or Formoſa, are 


; 
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larly the Dutch, have ſettlements : theſe are Boededo, 
Arebo,-and Agatton. | 

Boededò, the firſt of theſe villages, conſiſts of about 
fifty houſes, or cottages, built with reeds and leaves. It 
is governed by a viceroy, aiſted by ſome grandees, who, 
under the King, govern the diſtrict under its juriſdic- 
tion ; but their authority extends only to things of ſmall 
importance, as civil, cauſes, and collecting the reve- 
nues : but if any thing conſiderable happens, or any 
capital crime be committed, they are not permitted to de- 


cide it, but muſt ſend to court, and wait for orders from 
thence. | th 


Arebo, which is now the centre of the commerce of 
Benin, is ſituated fixty leagues up the river, and, not- 
withſtaading that river branches ont into itonumerable 
ſtreams, ſhips of burthen can fail a great way higher, 
and anchor in fine large creeks and ſandy bays. - Arebo 
is a large and populous city, ot an oblong form; the 
houſes are much larger than thoſe of Bosdedo, though 
built in the ſame manner. The Engliſh and Dutch had 
a ſettlement, agents aud factors here, bat the formet 
have abandoned it. | | HUB ity n 


* 


Agatton, or Gatton, has alſo. been. conſiderable for its 
extent, and commerce, and the number of its inhabitants; 
but the ravages of war have'almoſtruined- it. It is fituat- 
ed on a ſmall hill, about thirty miles to the north of 
Benin, the capital of the empire. 

The laſt of the commercial towns we ſhall mention 
was Meiberg, a name given to it by the Dutch, who 
once carried on à great trade, and maintalned-· a conſider> 
able ſettlement there, and rendered it famous by a-very 
trapical event. Beeldſyder, a Dutch factor, having 4 
violent paſſion for one of the women belonging to the 
negro government, carried her away. The governor, 
traaſported with rage, attacked the Dutch ſettlement 
with a body of troops, and forced the factor to retreat on 
board a veſſel that lay in the road, after his having re- 
ceived a wound, of which he died ſoon after, Upon this 
the Dutch direQox- general, being ill informed of the cirs 
cumſtances, reſolved to revenge the death of the factor, 

and fitting out a brigantine for that purpoſe, ſurprized 
the blacks at Meiberg, and killed or took priſoners every 
penſon of the village that could not eſcape by flight. The 
news of this event ſoon reaching the court at Benin, his 
majeſty demanded an .explicatiun of the cauſes. of this 
bloody maſſacre ; and, after being informed, - inſtead of 


_— 


nity, he ſided with them, from views of policy, and, 
with the moſt horrible circumſtances of barbarity, or- 
dered the innocent gavernar, and his whole race, to be 
extirpated. - This was done; their dead bodies were caſt 
out as a prey to the wild beaſts, and their houſes razed” 
to the ground, with ſtrict orders that they ſhould never 
be rebuilt. | 


It is remarkable, that all the male ſlaves of this coun- 


| try are foreigners; for the natives cannot be fold for 


{laves, but are all free, and alone bear the name of the 
king's ſlaves. Mr, Nyendael even aſſerts, that it is not 
allowed to export any male ſlaves fold in this country, 
for they muſt remain there ; but they may do what they 


pleale with the females. 


ſome towns where the Europeans, and particu» | 
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The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Diviſions of Guinea in 
general; with a conciſe Account of that Part of the Slave 
Coaſt which includes the Kingdoms of Cato, and Great 
and Little Popo. | 


| HE coaſt of Afriea, from the Cape of Good Hope 
| to Guinea, extends from north to ſouth ; but here 
it runs out to the weſt, extending from the fifteenth de- 
gree of eaſt to the fifteenth of welt longitude from Lon- 
don, or one thouſand eight hundred miles from eaſt to 
welt, and between the fourth and tenth degree of north 
latitude; it is therefore no more than three hundred and 
ſixty miles in breadth from ſouth to north. This exten- 
ſive country is bounded on the north by Nigritia, or Ne- 
groland, on the eaſt by the unknown parts of Africa, 
and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean. 

This country probably derived its name from a town 
called Ginhy, which the Portugueſe touched at on their 
firſt viſiting this part of Africa. 

As all this country lies within the tropic of Cancer, 
the air is extremely hot ; and the flat country being over- 
flowed a great part of the year by the periodical rains, it 
is eſteemed very unhealthful : the ſhips frequently loſt 
half their crews by fevers ; but ſince Dr. James's pow- 
ders have been carried thither, this voyage has been 
as fafe to the Engliſh as thoſe to any other hot countries; 
and the effects of a climate which uſed to fill people with 
terror have been found to be eaſily removed. 

The winds of this coaſt ſit directly contrary to the trade 
winds, and blow from weſt to eaſt ; except in the rainy 
ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal equinox, when 
they have violent hurricanes, attended with thunder and 
lightning: and theſe ſtorms blowing from the ſouth, the 
ſhips on the coaſt are in danger of being wrecked on the 
ſhore, on which a ſurf conſtantly beats, in the calmeſt 
weather, that renders landing not only very difficult but 
dangerous. | 

This whole coaſt is much frequented by the Europeans; 
by whom it is uſually divided into the Slave, the Gold, 
the Ivory, and Grain Coaſt. 

The Slave Coaſt is bounded by the kingdom of Benin 
on the eaſt, by the Gold Coaſt on the weſt, and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth, comprehending the king- 
doms of Coto, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah ; but authors 
are not agreed about the limits of theſe kingdoms. Ac- 
cording to Boſman, the Coto coalt is frequently called by 
the natives the Land of Lampi. 

The country is flat, ſandy, dry, barren, and without 
wood or trees, except the palm, great numbers of which 
grow there, It is, however, pretty well provided with 


cattle, of which it has as many as will abundantly ſup- 


ply the inhabitants. There is no want of river fiſh; but 
they can get none from the ſea, on account of the pro- 
digious ſurf on the coaſt. 

The natives are good-natured, civil, and obliging; in 
politics, religion, and ceconomy, they nearly reſemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold coaſt, whoſe manners we 
hall ſoon deſcribe, but differ from them in the number 
of idols kept at Coto; for in the multiplicity of theſe 
their wealth conſiſts. A negro who is not poſſeſſed of 
at leaſt a dozen idols is reputed poor, and his riches are 
thought to increaſe in proportion to the number of his 
gods ; indeed the houſes, roads, and bye-paths are filled 
with idols. 

Their language reſembles that ſpoken by the negroes 
of Arca. Their trade is ſmall, and they are very poor. 
Their moſt advantageous employment is a very iniqui- 
tous one : this is making excurſions up into the inland 
countries, and ſtealing men, women, and children, which 


they ſell to the Europeans ; but the profits they draw 
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from the ſale of theſe ſlaves is ſaid not to diminiſh their 
natural poverty, from their laying out what it produces 
in the purchaſe of idols, or materials for making them. 

The kingdom of Popo, or Papa, extends from Cape 
Monte to the borders of the kingdom of Whidah, which 
is about ten leagues, and is divided into two provinces, 
Great and Little Popo. According to Boſman, a barren 
tract, ten miles abroad, lies between Coto and Little Popo, 
in which the country is flat, without hills or trees, and 
covered with ſand, in which an incredible number of 
rats burrow like rabbits. 

The town of Little Popo ſtands on a beach four leagues 
to the weſt of the town of Great Popo, in full view of t 
ſea. The natives live on plunder, and on the flave 
trade. In the former they are more ſucceſsful than the 
inhabitants of Coto, from their being more active, bol, 
and reſolute. Their ſlave trade is not, however, very 
confiderable, it frequently requiring a reſidence of ſome 
months to complete a cargo. The natives are uncom- 
monly artful and fraudulent, it being the uſual practice 
to draw the merchant or factor on ſhore, under the pre- 
tence of viewing a number of ſlaves they have ready for 
ſale, and then to detain him, till they have actually pro- 
cured the number he wants, which they oblige him to 
take at the price they think proper to fix upon them. 

At the diſtance of four miles from Little Popo are 
the boundaries of Great Popo. In the inland country are 
found plenty of beaſts, birds, fruits, and roots: but the 
ſea-coaſt is marſhy, and almoſt inacceſſible, the ſea beat- 
ing with ſuch violence againſt the ſhore, that during the 
greateſt part of the year neither boats nor canoes dare 
approach it. | | | 

The harbour of Little Popo is five leagnes diſtant 
from that of Great Popo. In ailing eaſtward the latter 
of theſe ports is viſible at a conſiderable diſtance, particu- 
larly two flags upon two points formed by the banks of 
the river Torri, or Tarri ; the Dutch factory ſtands be- 
hind the eaſt flag, and at the mouth of the river is the 


| 


{ town of Great Popo, built in an iſland formed by a 


creek and marſhes, that give the country the appearance 
of a ſpacious lake; hence it is called by the Portugueſe, 
Terra Annegada, or the Drowned Land. 

The mouth of the river is blocked up by a kind of bar, 
which canoes, however, can eaſily paſs. The town is 
divided into three parts ; but the houſes, or rather huts, 
are ſmall: yet this is the only place in the dominions of 
Great Popo that merits the name of a town, all the reſt 
being only little hamlets of two or three houſes each. 

The royal palace is a large court compoſed of an in- 
finite number of ſmall huts or cabins, the principal 
apartment being ſeated in the middle. The king's houſe 
is adorned with a large ſaloon, reſerved for public au- 
diences and the entertainment of ſtrangers. As he always 
eats alone, foreigners are entertained by the lords and prin- 
cipal officers of the court, His majeſty keeps a great 
number of women, two of whom always attend his per- 
ſon, to cool and refreſh him with fans neatly made of 
reeds and feathers. His conſtant amuſement and fole 
employment conſiſts in ſmoking tobacco, toying with his 
women, and converſing with his officers upon the moſt 
trifling ſubjects. All the women honoured with the 
royal affection are enter tained in the palace with a great 
varieties of daintics. 

All the country, except this iſland, is thinly inhabited, 
owing chiefly to the perpetual incurſions of the negroes 
of Whidah : hence the land is uncultivated, proviſions 
often {carce, and the people in danger of being famiſhed ; 
but they obtain ſupplies from their moſt bitter enemies, 
who run the hazard of an illicit trade for the ſake of the 
great profits accruing therefrom. 

The natives of Great Popo trade in ſlaves, and if no 


foreign ſhips arrive ou their coaſt, diſpoſe of their ſtock 
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his European commodities for them. But the greateſt 
trade of the kingdom ariſes from the fiſh caught on their 
coaſt, which they prepare and ſell both to the people of 
the neighbouring kingdoms and to foreigners. | 
The inhabitants of Popo, like all the other negroes on 
the coaſt, have a blind confidence in their prieſts, whom 
they call Domines, a Latin term which they doubtleſs 
borrowed from ſome European nation. Theſe prieſts are 
generally cloathed in long white robes, and always carry 
in their hands a kind of croſier. All the ſhips that trade 
there pay them a ſort of duty, under the name of a pre- 
ſent, in order to encourage the negroes, by theſe marks 
of reſpect to their prieſts, to exert their diligence in com- 


pleating their cargoes. Theſe weak and ſuperſtitious 


creatures, perſuaded that nothing but the interceſſion of 
their prieſts can procure them the favour of the Deity, 
obey all their commands; and the prieſts, finding it their 
intereſt to oblige the Europeans, leave no meaus untried 
to render them honeſt and induſtrious. While theſe are 
aſſiſting the Europeans in loading or unloading the ſhips, 
a prieſt ſtands on the ſhore, and pours on their heads a 
| handful of conſecrated gravel, which they eſteem an infalli- 
ble ſecurity for their canoes in pe the dangerous bar at 
the mouth of the river; and if after this any man has the 
misfortune to be loſt, it is attributed to the mixture of ſome 
profane particles of ſand with thoſe that are conſecrated. 


"SKCT. 1 
Of the Kingdom of WHID AH. 


2. Name, Situation, Extent, and Rivers the Inconvenience 
of its Coaſts, and the Beauty of the Country; its amazing 
Fertilityand Populouſneſs ; the Diviſion of the Country and 
the great Market carried on at Sabi. 


HIS kingdom is called by the natives, the Engliſh, 

and Portugueſe, Whidah; while the French call 
it Juda, and the Dutch Fida. It is bounded on the weſt 
by the river Solta; on the ſouth by the gulph of Guinea; 
on the eaſt by the kingdom of Ardrah ; and on the north 
by the country of Dahomay. It extends about ten 
tapes along the ſhore, and its centre reaches ſeven miles 
within land ; after which it branches into two arms, each 
of which is in ſome places ten or twelve leagues broad, 
but in others much narrower. 

This country is watered by two rivers, which likewiſe 
run through the kingdom of Ardrah, The moſt ſouthern 
is called the Jakin, and is only navigable by canoes : its 
waters, which are of a yellowiſh caſt, are generally about 
three feet deep, and in many places much ſhallower, 
The other, which is called the Euphrates, waſhes with 
its ſtream the city of Ardrah, and then paſſes within a 
mile of Sabi, the capital of Whidah. It is deeper and 
wider than the Jakin, and were not the paſſage blocked 
up by ſome banks of ſand, would be navigable for large 
ſhips. From time immemorial the kings of Whidah 
have exacted a fort of cuſtom of two bougies paid to of- 
ficers ſtationed at the fords, without which none are per- 
mitted to croſs the river. At its mouth is the port where 
ſhips load and unload, but, like the reſt of this coaſt, it 
is incommodious and dangerous, on account of the high 
ſurfs and a ſwelling ſea, particularly in the months of 
April, May, June, and July, when accidents frequently 
happen, boats being overturned, goods ſunk, the men 
Joſt, and the ſhips themſelves are in danger of being 
driven from their moorings upon the ſhore. The natives 
are indeed ſo expert in ſwimming, that few of them are 
loſt. 

Beſides this high fea, a ſtrong tide runs eaſt and weſt, 
with ſuch ſtrength that no boat or ſhallop can ſtem it by 
rowing ; they therefore puſh them forward with long 
poles, which is a method ſo ſlow and tedious that the 
ſhips are detained twice as long as the trade would other- 
wiſe require. 

But having once got on ſhore, the ſcene is changed 
from a dreadful ſwelling ſurf to moſt beautiful meadows 
and fields, enamelled all the year with the fineſt verdure; 
and riſing by an eaſy and equal aſcent towards the inte- 
rior parts, afford the moſt delightful landſcapes. The 
height of the aſcent is bounded by a chain of moun- 
34 
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tains that defends the country from its neighbours td 
the north-eaſt. All the Enropeans, who have beer in 
Whidah, ſpeak with raptures of the country, which they 
extol as the moſt beautiful in the world. The trees are 
ſtraight, tall, and ſeem diſperfed in the moſt regular or- 
der, repreſenting to the eye fine groves and extenſive ave- 
nues, clear of all bruſh-woods and weeds. The mea- 
dows enamelted with flowers, the richnefs of the fields 
covered with three different kinds of corn, and with 
beans, roots, and fruit, add to the agreeableneſs of the 
place. Every inch of ground is cotrverted to ſome uſe; 
except the parts deſtined by nature for pleaſure, where 
the woods ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the moſt e quiſite 
rural ſimplicity. 


Here ſpring and autumn ſwiftly ſucceed each other; 


for no ſooner has the huſbandman cut his corn, than he 


again plows and fows the ground; yet it is ſo far from 
being worn out, that the next crop ſprings up with the 
ſame vigour as the former. With all theſe advantages 
Whidah is ſo populous, that one ſingle village contains 
as many inhabitants as ſeveral intire kingdoms on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and yet theſe villages ſtand ſo cloſe, 
that it is almoſt inconceivable that the moſt fertile land 
on earth can produce food fufficient for the great num- 
ber of people contained in ſo ſmall a compaſs. The 
whole kingdom may be compared to a great city; di- 
vided, inſtead of ſtreets, by gardens, lawns, and proves ; 


the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot. Some belong to the king 
ſome to the viceroy, and others are built and peopled 
by particular private families. The former are the largs 
eſt and beſt built, but the latter beſt cultivated. In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to enumerate all the perfeftions 
of this delightful country, without raiſing ſome ſuſpi- 
cion in. the reader that we indulge a warm imagina- 
tion at the expence of ſtrict hiſtorical truth. 8 
This kingdom, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, is 
divided into twenty-ſix provinces, which take their 
names from their capital towns, and are diſtributed 
among the chief lords of the kingdom, who are their 
hereditary governors. The king of Whidah, who has 
the ſupreme authority, preſides particularly in the pro- 
vince of Sabi, or Xavier, which is the principal pro- 
vince in the kingdom, as the city of the fame name is 
the capital of the whole. | | 
In the city of Sabi, a great market is held every fourth 
day; but the principal are on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, when, to prevent confuſion and diſturbance, the 
market is removed to the diſtance of a mile from the 
walls, and Is in a fine large plain, ſeveral parts of which 
are adorned with groves, that afford a refreſhing ſhade to 
the people half flifled in the crowd, and ſcorched under 
the burning heat of the ſun; and here the king's women 
attend to fell their cloths, and other manufactures. © A 
judge, attended by four armed officers, is appointed by 
the king as inſpector of all goods, with power to hear 
and determine grievances, complaints, and diſputes. 
The market - place is ſurrounded with places of re- 
freſhment, in which are ſold certain ſorts of meat, as 
beef, pork, goats and dogs fleſh. Other huts are 
kept by women, who ſell bread made of maize, miller, 
rice, and other corn. There are ſhops, in which they 
ſell pito, a kind of pleaſant, wholeſome, and refreſhing 
beer; palm wine, and ſpirits purchaſed of the Europe- 
ans, are kept in other ſhops, with reſtrictions on the 
ſale, to prevent drunkenneſs and riots. Here ſlaves of 
both ſexes are bought and ſold, alſo oxen, ſheep, hogs, 
dogs, birds, and fiſh of various kinds. Silks, woollen 
cloths, linen, calicoes of European and Indian mann- 
facture are here in great abundance ; likewiſe' china 
ware, and glaſs of all ſorts, gold in duſt and ingots, 
iron-bars, hard- ware, ſheet-lead, and a variety of Eu- 
ropean, Aſiatic, and African productions, may be pur- 
chaſed at theſe markets at a reaſonable price. The 
chief commodities af the country manufacture are doths, 
umbrellas, baſkets, pitchers, plates and diſhes of wood, 
boards finely ornamented, white and blue paper, al- 
palm-oil, pepper, ſalt, &c. | 
The flave trade is conducted by the men; but all 
other things are ſold by the women, and all of them 


are extremely expert in the art of ſelling and reckoning. 
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419 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
The money uſed in all bargains is gold duſt, the value | 


of which they compute very readily : bougies paſs for 
ſmall money ; for in the kingdoms of Whidah, Ardrah, 
and many other places on this coaſt, theſe ſerve equally for 
ornament and ſpecie. They pierce each ſhell with an 
iron made for that purpoſe and ſtring forty of them upon 
a thread, and by theſe ſtrings the exchange of gold duſt 
is rated, and the price of ſlaves determined. 


SECT. II. 


Of the Fruit, Beafts and Birds of Whidah ; with an Ac- 
count of a Bird remarkable for changing its Colour when- 
ever it moults, The Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the 
Natives, who in their Ceremonies, Induſtry, and other 
Particulars, greatly reſemble the Chineſe. Their Ig- 
noarance of Chronology, and Skill in Arithmetic and Muſee 


ERE are all the fruits produced on the Gold 
Coaſt, beſides which are abundance of citrons, 
tamarinds, and ſome others. European ſeeds grow up 
to great perfection, and the fineſt ſallad gardens in the 
world might be plantcd here. 
Their cattle are cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, which 


are all but little different in ſhape and ſize from thoſe 


of the Gold Coaſt, but are more fleſhy, and have a more 

reeable taſte. Their horſes are, however, very in- 
different ones. Farther within land are elephants, buf- 
faloes, tygers, hares, ſeveral forts of deer, and vait 
numbers of apes of different kinds. Theſe are re- 
markably fat, and no fleſh is more eſteemed at Whidah 
than theirs; it ſells at a higher price than mutton, and 
is always preferred to it. Even the European failors 
ſoon overcome their prejudices, and eat it with a peculiar 
relith. 

The only ſorts of tame fowl are a few geeſe and tur- 
keys, ducks, cocks and hens, of which laſt there are 
great plenty, and though ſmall, they are fat and good. 
The whole country ſeems covered with wild fowl, as 
geeſe, ducks, turtle-doves, ſnipes, and many other ſorts 
of birds that are both good and cheap. 

Among the reſt is one that is very remarkable for 
changing its colour whenever it moults ; ſo that thoſe 
which are black this year, will be blue or red the next ; 
the following year they will be yellow, and afterwards 
green; but they never vary from theſe five colours, 
which are always very bright, and never mixed. 

The negroes of Whidah are in general tall, well 
made, ſtraight, and robuſt. Their complexion is black ; 
but not of ſuch a gloſley jet as that of the people on the 
Gold Coaſt, 8 

The people of this country are in general better 
dreſſed than any other nation on the coaſt ; but they are 
little acquainted with the uſe of ornaments made. of 
gold and ſilver, their country producing none of thoſe 
metals, The dreſs of the king, and that of the great 
officers is nearly the ſame, and different from that of 
the common people. It conſiſts of a piece of white 
linen about three ells long, which is wrapped. round 
their wailt in a decent and becoming manner, and then 
hangs down to the feet like a petticoat. Upon this they 
wear a ſilk garment of the ſame ſize and form, and over 


this laſt have a richer piece of ſilk, fix or ſeven ells in 


length, which they tie by the two corners, and making 
a great bunch on the right hip, the reſt hangs down to 
the ground, fo as to form a train; but none are allow. 
ed to wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
ſay, that the king and the great officers wear neck- 
laces and bracelets of pearl, gold, and coral, with gold 
chains. Moſt of the people never wear any thing on 
the head to ſhelter them from the rain, or the heat of the 


ſun; but the great men cover their heads with an Euro- 


pean hat and feather. 
The common people have generally only a few herbs, 
or a cotton cloth faſtened round their waiſt ; but the 


women of the ſame rank have five or ſix cloths round 


the middle, the longeſt of which covers half the leg, 


and the others which are over it, are each ſhorter than 
the other, | 
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The wives of the king, and thoſe of the great men 
are, like the reſt, naked from the girdle apwards, and 
from the waiſt downwards have two or three coveriugs 
of cotton and (ilk, the longeſt of which reaches to their 
ankles, and the others are a little ſhorter, All theſe are 
very large, and form a roll about the hips, that makes 
them appear as if they wore a hoop-petticoat, I hey 
are adorned with necklaces, and with ſtrings of peari, 
gold, and coral, from the wriſt to the elbow, and wear 
on their heads a cap of plated and coloured ſtraw, 
which is very light, and has ſome reſemblance to the 
Pope's tiara. 

The Europeans, the nobility of Whidah, and all the 
rich negroes, are carried when they go abroad in ham- 
mocks or palanquins; theſe are an excellent defence 
againſt the heat of the climate, which,. according to 
Philips, is fo great, that an European could nut walk 
a mile in the middle of the day, without extraordinary 
fatigue. 

Boſman ſays, that the inhabitants of Whidah exceed 
all the negroes he had ſeen in good and bad qualities. 

People of all ranks treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courteſy, and reſpect, Other negroes are in- 
ceſſantly ſoliciting preſents ; but the Whidans ſcem more 
willing to give than receive. Indeed, when the Euro- 
peans trade with them, they expect they ſhould return 
thanks for the obligation; but their making a preſent 
to a white man they value as nothing, and are diſplca- 
ſed at any acknowledgment for what they think fo tri- 
fling. They have an obliging manner of addrefting each 
other, and in ſeveral reſpects perfectly reſemble the 
Chineſe, When any one vitits, or accidentally meets 
his ſuperior, he inſtantiy drops upon his knees, Kit. 
the earth three times, claps his hands, and wiſhes him 


a good day or night, which the other returns in the 
poſture in which he then happens to be, by gently clap- 


ping his hands, and wiſhing him the ſame, The like 
reſpect is ſhewn to the elder brother by the younger; 
to fathers by their children; and by women to their 
huſbands, Every thing is delivercd to or received from 
a ſuperior on the knee, and the clapping of the hands 
together is eſteemed a mark of ſtill more profound re- 
ſpect. When perſons of equal rank meet, they each 
drop down, clap their hands, and mutually falute, while 
the ſame ceremonies are obſerved and imitated by their 
ſeveral attendants ; ſo that above a hundred perſons may 
ſometimes be ſeen down on their knees, and might 
eaſily be miſtaken for their being engaged in ſome pub- 
lic act of devotion, If a ſuperior ſneczes, all round him 
fall on their knees, clap their hands, and wifh him hap- 
pineſs. It is ſurpriſing, ſays a late author, how a na- 
tion confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, ſhould differ 
ſo widely in their manners from the ſurrounding king- 
doms, with which they keep up a conſtant — 
One would almoſt imagine that they had a ſoil, a cli- 
mate, and a nature peculiar to themſclves, and diffe- 
rent from that of the people who are only a few miles 
diſtant. | | | 

They alſo uſe the utmoſt external reſpect to ſtrangers; 
and if a native of Whidah meets an European twenty 
times in a day, the ſame ridiculous train of ceremonies 
is repeated, the neglect of which is puniſhed with a 
fine. A late king of Whidah carried this reſpect to fo- 
reigners to ſuch an extravagant height, that one of his 
principal officers was beheaded for preſuming to lift his 
cane in a menacing manner over the head of a French- 
man; and though the chief director of that nation uſed 
all his influence to get the puniſhment mitigated, the 
king was inexorable, and nothing leſs than his lite could 
atone for ſuch a notorious breach of hoſpitality. 

They excel all other negroes in vigilance and induſ- 
try; and though idleneſs is the favourite vice of the 
Africans, people of both ſexes are here ſo laborious and 
diligent, that they never deſiſt till they have finiſhed 
their undertaking, carrying the ſame {pirit of perſeve- 
rance into every action of their lives. Beſidt s agricul- 
ture, from which none but the king and a few perſons 
of diſtinction are exempted, they employ theinſelves in 
ſeveral kinds of manufactures. They ſpin cotton yarn, 
weave fine cotton cloths, make wooden vellels, pros 
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and diſhes, ſmith's work, and offenſive weapons, in a 
more perfect mauner than any other people on che coaſt. 
W hile the men are thus employed, the women not only 
brew a kind of ale, but till the land, and dreſs provi- 
ſions, which, with their huſbands merchandize, they 
carry for fale to market. The meaner ſort carry goods 
from the ſhore, and with a burthen of a hundred pounds 
on their heads, run in a kind of continual trot, and it 
is difficult to keep up with them without any load at all. 
Both ſexes are employed in ſearch of gain, and their 
emulation is equal to their induſtry. Hence they not 
only live well, but ſplendidly, when compared with the 
other negroes of the coaſt. Labour is cheap, the profits 
ſolely riling from the unwearied induſtry of the la- 
bourer. 

The Whidans alſo reſemble the Chineſe in their diſ- 
honeſty, and their expertneſs at ſtealing, in which they 
ule extraordinary addreſs. Mr. Boſman having obtained 
an audience of the king, his majeſty told him, that 
his ſubjects did not at all reſemble thoſe of Ardrah, and 
the other neighbouring kingdoms, who on the leaſt of- 
fence would poiſon an European. “ This, added he, 
« you have not the leaſt reaſon to apprehend ; but I 
would have you take care of your goods; for my peo- 
* ple are born expert thieves, and will ſteal from you 
« while you are looking at them.” This caution he 
ſoon found to be jult in many inſtances. There is 
no ſecurity againſt their pilfering; but if complaint be 
made to the king, he orders the offender to be pu- 
niſhcd. 

Like the Chineſe too, they are extremely addicted to 
gaming; and atter having loſt their whole ſubſtance, they 
play for their wives and children; and when they have 
foſt thein, ſtake their own liberty, and thus become 
flaves to their own countrymen, 

Theſe people are in ſome inſtances extremely igno- 
rant, while in others they ſhew an extenſive genius. 
They have no diviſions of time, nor diſtinction of years, 
hours, weeks, or any other ſtated periods. They know 
the time of ſowing by the moon, or rather ſow as ſoon 
as they reap. Yet without pen, ink, or the aſſiſtance 
of artificial arithmetic, they calculate the largeſt ſums 
with ſurpriſing accuracy, ſtate ſhares with great exact- 
neſs, and perform the operations, not only of the firſt 
elements, but of the more complex rules of arithme- 
tic, with aſtoniſhing truth and quickneſs. Yet Des 
Marchais obſerves, that the wiſeſt among them cannot 
tell his age; and if any man be aſked, when ſuch a 

rſon was born, he tells you, it was about the time 
that ſuch a ſhip, or ſuch an European factor came to 
Whidah. | 

Their muſic is much the beſt of any to be met with 
in theſe countries, and one inſtrument, which re- 
ſembles a harp, is really muſical. It is ſtrung with 
reeds of different ſizes, which they touch with great 
dexterity, accompanied with a {weet voice, and dance 
to their own muſic in exact time, and with an apree- 
able air and manner. They have alſo flutes, and ſeveral 
wind inſtruments; and in war uſe a kind of trumpets 
and kettle-· drums. 


E N. 


Of their Puligamy', nußtial Ceremonies, Divorces, and Treat- 
ment f the lu amen. Of Circumciſion and Cuſtoms in rela- 
tion to their Children, and ts Burials and Mourning. 


"27 E people of this country allow of a plurality of 
wives, and in this are ſaid to exceed all the neigh- 
bouring nations. No people upon earth perform the 
connubial rites with leſs ceremony ; for all contracts, por- 
tions, and jointures- are here entirely unknown. The 
other negroes of the coaſt purchaſe their women with 
cattle, fiſh, and other commodities, and are allowed to 
diſmiſs them if they do not prove to be virgins; but 
here their ideas and practice are totally different. Fruit- 
fulneſs is ſo highly prized at Whidah, that ſhe who has 
given proofs of it before marriage is always preferred; 
but it colts nothing to obtain her. 
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When a man likes a girl, he demands her of her pa- 
rents, who never refuſe their conſent, provided ſhe be of 
the proper age, but conduct her to the houſe of the 
bridegroom, who immediately preſents her with a new 
dreſs, which is probably all ſhe poſſeſſes, for the leaves 
every thing elle at her father's houſe, The huſband then 
kills a ſheep, which he cats in company with his wife and 
her parents ; and this is the only time in her life when ſhe 
is admitted to this honour ; and the parents having drank 
freely of pito, return home : thus the marriage is con- 
cluded, without any other ceremony. 

A huſband may divorce his wife with as little cere- 
mony as he married her: he only thruſts her out of the 
door : and if he has certain proofs of her incontinence, 
the ſeparation is legal. Another law, which is very ſe- 
vere upon the women, is a ſtrict prohibition, under pain 
of death or ſlavery, to enter the houſe of a great man 
while under their periodical diſorder. No ſooner do they 
perceive themſelves in this ſituation than they quit the 
houſe, and avoid even the ſight of men, every family 
having a houſe to which the women retire during that 
period, where they are under the care of an antient ma- 


tron, and ſtay till they have waſhed and purified them- 


ſelves; after which they return to their huſbands. Thoſe 
women which are remarkably handſome are excuſed from 
labouring in the field, and never permitted to go abroad 
but in the company of their huſbands; nor can they re- 
ccive any male viſitors at home. 

As they are very ſubje& to jealouſy, their laws againſt 
adultery are very ſevere. When the wife of a great man 
is taken in the fact, he may kill both her and her lover, 
or may ſell her to the Europeans for a ſlave. If he 
chooſes the former, he cauſes her head to be cut off, or 


has her ſtrangled by the public executioner ; and is ac- 


quitted on informing the king of what he has done, and 
paying the executioner's fee. But he has no power 
over the man who has diſhonoured him, unleſs he catches 
him in the very act; he is obliged to apply to the king 
for juſtice, who never fails to conſent to the death of the 
guilty. | 

T his ſeverity extends to none but married women, A 
man runs no danger of being caught with one who is 
unmarried, and nobody blames him. She is ſuppoſed, 
in this caſe, to be her own miſtreſs ; and it is ſo far from 
being infainous for her to have children before marriage, 
that ſae is ſure this will cauſe her to be ſooner married ; 
becauſe it is a proof of her fruitfulneſs, which is a very 
valuable qualification in a country where the fathers con- 
ſider children, eſpecially the males, as the greateſt riches, 
and the ſupport of their families. 

According to Des Marchais, no people on earth ſhew 
greater indulgence to their children, whom they never 
fell for ſlaves. On the other hand, the children treat 
their parents with the moſt humble reſpect and venera- 
tion, and never addreſs them but on their knees. 

All their children, male and female, are circumciſed ; 
but none of them know whence they derived this cuſ- 
tom. This operation is performed at no certain age, 
ſome undergoing it at four, others at five, ſix, or ten 
years old, 3 

No difference is made between their legitimate and na- 
tural children, but the younger pay great reſpect to the 


elder brother, though but little regard is paid to the 


mother. Among the women the ceremonies of addreſs 
are the ſame as thoſe we have mentioned of the men, 
only they carry their politeneſs to a greater length. At 
the death of a father, the eldeſt ſon not only inherits his 
effects, but his women, with whom he lives from that day 
in quality of huſband, His own mother is alone excepted, 
who becomes her own miſtreſs, has a houſe appointed 
for her, and a certain fortnne for her ſuſtenance, This 
cuſtom prevails both in the royal palace and among the 
eople. 
; The natives are ſo fearful of death, that they cannot 
ſupport the ſound of the word without viſible emotion 
and it is a capital crime for a negro to pronounce it upon 
any occaſion before the king. Boſman obſerves, that in 
his firſt voyage he waited on the king before his departure 


for an hundred pounds, which his majeſty owed him; 


and at his taking leave, aſked that prince, Who ſhould 
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pay him when he returned, in caſe of his death. The 
by-ſtanders were ſhocked at the bluntneſs of the queſtion ; 
but the king bid him not togive himſelf any concern about 
that, for he ſhould always live; when the Dutchman, 
perceiving his error, abrubptly took his leave. 

The burying-place of the kings and nobles is ina long 
vault, erected by the ſons for their father: here the body 
is depoſited in the midſt of the vault; and with it the 
ſword, buckler, bow and arrows of the deceaſed ; but 


| 
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Guinea, 
of Amer, the late kitig, the high · prieſt aſked a horſe, 


a cow, a ſheep, and a fowl. Thele were ſacrificed be. 
fore the palace, and carried with great ceremony to the 
moſt public parts of the city. On each fide of the ſacri- 
fice were two millet-cakes, baked in palm oil: the hiph- 
prieſt erected with his ow! hands a ſtaff nine feet long, 
and upon it a large bK flag; and the whole ceremony 
was accompanied by the mulic of tabors, flutes, and the 
acclamations of the people ; after which the carcaſſes were 


though they uſe guns and piſtols, they are never laid in | abandoned as a prey to the birds, the negroes not being 


the tomb. The heir always mourns during an entire 


year, roaming about; he ſecludes himſelf from ſociety, 
lays aſide his uſual apparel, with his bracelets, chains, 
and rings; and though he is at liberty to enter upon the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate from the day of his father's death, 
yet ſo ſtrong is his affection, grief, or prejudice, that he 


ſteadily purſues the cuſtom of abandoning it, till the time 
of mourning is expired. 


CHAE.:V 
Of the Right of Succeſſi;n to the Crown of Whidah ; the Ce- 


remonies which precede and attend the Coronation of the 
King; the Iuxuricus Manner in which he lives; the 
Cruelty with which thoſe are puniſhed who have been 
caught with any of his Wives ; and the Servility with 
which he is addreſſed by his Nebles. 


HE crown of Whidah is hereditary, unleſs the great 
men have ſome extraordinary reaſons for excluding 
the eldeſt ſon, and placing the crown on the head of one 
of his brethers, as was the caſe in the year 1725, But 
though the king's eldeſt ſon is preſumptive heir of the 
crown, he muſt have been born after the king's acceſſion ; 
for thoſe he had before his aſcending the throne are only 
conſidered as private perſons. 
They have here a very extraordinary cuſtom that is 
never to be violated, which is, that the ſucceſſor is no 
ſooner born than he is carried by the great men into the 
province of Zangua, on .the frontiers of the kingdom, 
where he is educated as a private perſon, without know- 
ing his birth, or having the leaſt knowledge of ſtate affairs, 
and none of the great men are allowed to viſit or receive 
viſits from him. Thoſe charged with his maintenance 
are not ignorant of his birth, but are prohibited, under 
pain of death, from giving him the leaſt hint of his quality, 
or treating him otherwiſe than as their own child. Oneof 
the kings who lately fat on the throne was found at his 
father's death attending his governor's hogs, He was 
filled with incredible ſurprize when the nobles made him 
acquainted with his fortune, nor could they for a long 
time prevent his imagining it a mere deluſion. By this 
means the prince, on his aſcending the throne, knowing 
neither the intereſt nor maxims of the ſtate, is obliged for 
a long time to abandon the government to the manage- 
ment of the nobles and their ſucceſſors, for their poſts are 
hereditary, and their eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds them. 

The young king generally paſſes ſeveral months, and 
frequently fome years, before he is crowned. The 
nobles who have the power of fixing the time when 
this is to be done, prolong it, but. muſt net exceed ſeven 
years ; and during this interval, the government of the 
kingdom is entirely in their hands : the king's name is 
not even ſo much as mentioned in their public acts; 
while the prince is attended with all the exterual badges 
of majeſty, without daring to leave the palace. 

At length the long expected day for his coronation be- 
ing arrived, he aſſembles a council of the nobles, and 
approving their conduct during their adminiſtration, ra- 
tifies all the laws and acts of the interregnum. At about 
eight at night a diſcharge of eightcen pieces of cannon 
gives notice that the council is broke up, and then in- 
ſtantly a ſhout of joy is heard through the capital, 
which is ſoon communicated to the remoteſt parts of his 
dominions. | 

The next morning the high-prieſt waits on the king to 
remind him of the homage due to the great fetiche, or 
ſerpent; and tells his majeſty, that as this deity is dumb, 
he cannot be ſurprized at his making known his inten- 
tions by the tongue of his miniſter. On the coronation 


permitted to meddle with any part of them on pain of 
death. | 

While the victims were thus expoſed to public view, 
the king's women, who from age, or other reaſons, were 
incapable of adminiſtering to his pleaſure, marched out 
of the palace, eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, and pre- 
ceded by muſic. The chief of the women led up the rear, 
car: ing in her arms the ſtatue of a child in a ſitting pol- 
ture, which, on her arrival at the place of ſacrifice, ſhe 
laid down upon the victims; each of them then ſung a 
hymn, and was accompanied by the inſtrumental muſic. 
While they paſſed, all the people proſtrated themſclves on 
the ground with loud ſhouts, and their return was nude 
known to the king by a general diſcharge of the artillery, 

The next day the nobility ufually go to the palace, 
with all the ſtate and magnificence of dreſs and cquipape, 
preceded by a large band of muſic, and followed by a 
great body of armed ſlaves; and having proſtrated them- 
ſelves before the throne, retire in the ſame order in which 
they advanced. The women, ia the mean while, aban- 
don themſelves to the molt riotous mirth, the cannous 
inceſſantly roar, and the whole kingdom is filled with 
tumultuous joy. | | 

The nobles have no ſooner paid the homage, than they 
diſpatch one of their number to the king of Ardrah, at- 
tended by a ſplendid retinue, to entreat his majeſty to ſerd 
a certain nobleman of his kingdom, in whoſe family the 
honour is hereditary, to crown the king of Whidah. This 
nobleman of Ardrah is ſupported at the expence of the 
young monarch, and treated on his journey with the 
moſt profound reſpect. 

When he comes, he muſt ſtay four days in the village 
neareſt the capital, duing which none of his attendants 
are permitted to enter the city on pain of death. He 
here receives the compliments of the nobility of Whidah, 
and the king ſends twice a day great quantities of wine 
and proviſions by his diſcarded women, who carry it in 
veſſels on their heads, guarded by a ſtrong convoy, and 
preceded by muſic. The king at length ſends an am- 
baſſador to invite him to the capital, and aſſure him that 
he will be received with joy. The nobleman of Ardrah 
receives the ambaflador with great ſolemnity and reſpect; 
but obſerves, that he muſt wait for inſtructions in rela- 
tion to the treaty concerning the reparation of the great 
gate of Aſſem, the capital of Ardrah. Immediately the king 
ſends commiſſioners to that kingdom to ſee the gate re- 
paired, and upon their return with a proper officer to 
certify their having executed the treaty, the Ardran no- 
bleman is conducted to Sabi by all the nobility and pro- 
digious crowds of the populace, who meet him on the 
road ; and he is received by the diſcharge of cannon, the 
acclamations of the king's women, and the ſhouts of the 
mob. The king himſelf congratulates him on his ſafe 
arrival, and orders him to be attended by his own officers 
and ſervants. 

During the firſt five days he neither receives nor makes 
any viſits to the nobility, who are employed in proceſ- 
ſions to the temple of the Grand Snake, imploring that 
divinity that the young monarch may reign with the 
mildneſs and equity of his predeceſſors, cultivate trade, 
obſerve the laws, and maintain the people in the full en- 
joyment of their rights and privileges. 

On the evening of the fifth day the people are inform- 
ed by the firing of nine guns, that the coronation will 
begin on tne morrow ; and at the ſame time, the prince 
ſends to deſire the European factors to favour him with 
their company at the ſolemnity. The preceding night 
is ſpent by the nobility in the company of the Ardran 
nobleman, where the converſation is grave and polite, 


interrupted by frequeut prayers to the fetiche by way of 
interlude. | 
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The next day, at five in the evening, the king, at- 
tended by his favourite women, comes out of the palace, 
dreſſed in rich ſilk robes, and adorned with gold neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and bracelets. The king is alſo 
dreſſed in a magnificent manner, wearing on his head a gilt 
helmet, adorned with red and white feathers, and croll- 
ing the great court before the palace, feats himſelf on 
his throne, which is no more than a large elbow chair. 
Here the Engiiſh, French, and Dutch factors have chairs 
ſcated for them, while the Portugueſe director is forced 
to ſtand with his head uncovered. | 

Before the king ſtand two dwarfs, who alternately 
repreſent to him the qualities of his predeceſſors, exhort 
him to follow their example, to render his people happy, 
and to build his own ſecurity on their affections; con- 
ciuding with wiſhes for Eis proſperity, long life, and the 
happy continuance ot his reign. 

The Ardran ambaſſador then enters the court, at- 
tended by mulic, a grand retinue, and repeated diſ- 
charges of the artillery. He approaches the throne with 
no other mark of reſpect but a ſlight bow, and after a 
fpeech on the ceremony he is about to perform, takes 
the king's heimet, and turns it towards the people. Upon 
a ſignal given the muſic ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a 
protound ſilence; then the Ardran cries with a loud and 
clear voice, O people, behold your king! Be faithful 
« to him. Pray for him, and your prayers will be heard 
by the king of Ardrah, my royal maſter.” This he re- 
peats three times, then puts the helmet on the king's 
head, and ſtepping back, proſtrates himſelf before him. 
The great guns, the muſketeers, the muſic, and the ac- 
clamations of the people now rend the ſkies : the ambaſ- 
lador retires, and the king, with his women, returns to 
the palace; the Europeans attending him to the gate. 

A day or two after the king diſtributes preſents among 
the nobility, which arc returned by others of much greater 
value. Five days are ſpent in rejoicing, and theſe are 
concluded by a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple of the 
Snake. 

Notwithſtanding the perſon and education of the king 
are ſo neglected before he aſcends the throne, yet no 
ſooner is he crowned than he 1s no longer conſidered as a 
man, but becomes in an inſtant a kind of deity, who is 
never approached but with the moſt profound reverence. 
The nobles of the firſt rank are ſometimes permitted to 
eat in his preſence ; bur never with him, for this honour 
js reſerved for his women alone. It is never known in 
what part of the palace the king ſleeps ; and it that queſ- 
tion be aſked of the captain of his guard, or any of thoſe 
neareſt to his perſon, they conltantly anſwer, * Do you 
imagine that the deity ſleeps ?” n ; 

The ignorance and meanneſo in which he is bred gives 
him a high reliſh for plealure on his thus riſing by one 
ſlep to the throne ; and he uſually lives in a moſt ſloth- 
ful, luxurious, and debauched cfteminacy among his 
women, without ſeeking or ever enjoying the converſa- 


tion of men, or thoſe exerciſes that are adapted to 


firengthen his mind, and give vigour to his body. 

"Che King is (ail to have three or four thouſand wives, 
who are divided into ſeveral claſſes ; and ſhe who has 
brought forth the firſt male infant is at the head of the 
firſt : this is the queen, or, as they term her, the king's 
great wife. She is treated by all the others with reſpect, 
and all in the ſeraglio are under her command, except the 
king's mother, whole credit is greater or leſs, according 
to the degree of his majeſty's affection for her, or her 
power in managing him. : 

If a man touches by accident any of the king's wives, 
his head, or at leaſt his liberty, is forfeited ; ſhe is con- 
ſidered as defiled, and, being unfit to return to the pa- 
lace, both are doomed to perpetual ſlavery. They alone 
ſerve his majeſty, and no man is permitted to enter their 
apartment. When any of them go to work in the fields, 
which they do by hundreds, it they ſee a man they call 
out, Stand clear; on which he inſtantly falls on his knees, 
or flat on the ground, and thus continues while they paſs 
by, without daring even to look at them. On the leaſt 
diſpuſt the king ſells eighteen or twenty of them ; but 
this does not leſſen their number, for the officers, to 
whom the government of the ſeraglio is entruſted, ſup- 
pluy their places with freſh women; and whenever they 
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| ſee a beautiful virgin, preſent her to the king, none 


| daring to oppoſe them. It one of them happens to pleaſe 


him, he does her the honour to lie with her two or three 
times; after which ſhe paſſes the remainder of her 
life like a nun, which in this warm climate is conſi- 
dered by the women as the moſt dreadful of all puniſh- 
ments, 

The king never appears in the hall of audience but 
when his nobles, or the directors of the companies, have 
affairs to communicate to him, and are to receive his 
orders ; or when he would adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jects, He paſſes the reſt of his time in his ſeraglio, ac- 
companied by his women, ſix of whom uſually enter- 
tain him at a time, Theſe are magnificently adorned, 
and kneel before him, with their heads almoſt touch- 
ing the floor. In this poſture they endeavour to divert 
him. They alſo dreſs him, and wait upon him at table, 
uſing every art to render themſelves beloved. When he 
would be alone with one of them, he touches her ſlight- 
ly, and gently claps his hands. The five others inſtantly 
retire, and having ſhut the door, guard it on the out- 
fide, till the happy woman leaves the room. Then ſixc 
others take the places of the former, and thus they re- 
iicve each other. 

The people of Whidah are extremely jealous, and 
puniſh adultery with death; but it a man be ſurprized 
with one of the king's wives, nothing can ſave him, 
for the king himſelf pronounces ſentence againſt them 
both on the ſpot. The officers of the palace inſtantly 
cauſe two pits to be dug fix or ſeven feet long, four 
broad, and five deep, ſo near that the criminals may ſee 
and ſpeak to each other. In one of them a poſt is fixed, 
to which the woman is faſtened, with her hands tied 
behind her. Two wooden forks are fixed at the ends of 
the other pit, and the man bcing ſtripped quite naked, is 
faſtened with iron chains to an iron bar, reſembling a 
ſpit. The king's wives then bring faggots, which they 
put into the pit, and, before they are lighted, the ſpit 
to which the man is faſtened is put upon the two forks, 
and fire is put to the wood, which is fo far below that 
only the extremity of the flames can reach his body, 
Thus the miſcrable wretch is left to burn by a ſlow fire, 
a crne] puniſhment that would laſt for a conſiderable 
time, had not they the charity to turn him with his face 
downwards, in which ſituation he is ſpeedily ſtifled by 
the ſmoke. When he no longer gives any ſign of life they 
undo his chains, and letting him fall in the pit, cover 
him with earth. 

The man being thus put to death, abont fifty or ſixty 
of the king's women, eſcorted by a party of muſketeers, 
and accompanied with drums and flutes, come from the 
palace, each carrying on her head a large earthen pot of 
{calding water, which each pours one after another, on 
the head of the woman who is tied to the poſt, and 
throws the pot on her head with all her force ; whether 
dead or not, all the water, and all the pots, are thrown 
on this unhappy woman ; after which they cut the cords, 
pull up the poſt, and bury her in the pit under a heap of 
earth and ſtones, | 

The natives are unable to approach the king without 
ſubjecting themſelves to the moſt humbling ceremonies. 
The greateſt lords of the kingdom are obliged to ſabmit 
to them as well as others, and none but the chief cap- 
tains of the ſeraglio and the high · prieſt can enter the 
palace without leave. When one of the great men has 
obtained the king's permiſſion, he goes to the palace 
attended by all his ſervants in arms, and with trum- 
pets, drums, and flutes. On his arrival at the gate of 
the hall of audience, his men make a general diſcharge 
of their muſkets, the drums, trumpets, and flutes ſtrike up, 
and all the men give a loud ſhout. In this manner he en- 
ters the firſt court, where ſtripping off all his clothes, he 
hides his nakedneſs with herbs put round his waiſt; he 
likewiſe takes off his bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
all his jewels. In this condition he walks to the hall of 
audience, where proſtrating himſelf, he advances creep- 
ing to the foot ef the throne, ſpeaks with his face to- 
wards the earth, and when his audience is ended, retires 
creeping backward, without changing the poſture with 
which he entered. On his rejoining his men in the 


_ he dreſſes, puts on his ornaments, and the king 
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is informed of his departure by the firing of guns, the 
ſound of muſical inſtruments, and the ſhouts of his at- 
tendants. 5 : i 

But notwithſtanding the ſervility with which the king 
is treated by his ſubjects, when the directors of compa- 
nies or the captains wait upon him, he receives them in 
the hall of audience, cauſes eaſy chairs to be brought 
them, and ſometimes drinks and ſmokes with them. | 

Trade has introduced into Whidah the elegancies and 
luxuiies of Europe; the king's palace is now provided with 
European furniture, and all the nobility and rich mer- 
chants endeavour to furniſh their houſes in the ſame man- 
ner. The palace is adorned with canopies, magnificent 
beds, eaſy chairs, looking-glaſſes, and in ſhort with 
every ornament fit for a houſe in that climate. The king 
and nobility are furniſhed with cooks inſtruted by thole 
of France, ſo that when an entertainment is given to an 
European, he finds the tables of the negroe lords ſerved with 
as many delicacies as thoſe of Europe. Wine is brought 
them from France, Spain, Madeira, and the Canaries: they 
are alſo ſupplied with brandy, ſweet-meats, tea, coffee, 
and chocolate; and their tables have loſt all the remains 
of their ancient ſimplicity. They are covered with fine 
linen, and have veſſels of ſilver and fervices of china. 
This elegance and politeneſs is, however, confined to the 
great and wealthy, for the common people {till preſerve 
their ancient manners. 


er. N. 
Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Whidah. 


| HE moſt ſenſible people of Whidah believe in one 

ſpiritual God, who puniſhes vice and rewards vir- 
tue; who cauſes the heavens to thunder, the ſky to be 
covered with lightning, the clouds to pour down rain, 
and the ſun to ſhine; and maintain that his reſidence 1s 
in the heavens, whence with infinite juſtice and goodnels 
he governs the world. They have alſo confuſed notions 
of hell, of a wicked ſpirit, and of the exiſtence of the 
ſoul after it has left the body. . 

But with theſe juſt ſentiments they mingle others that 
are the moſt abſurd and ridiculous ; they ſuppoſe that it 
would be preſumption in them to addreſs their petitions 
to the great Creator, and have therefore ſeveral inferior 
deities. Beſides the fetiches which they have in common 
with the other negroes on the coaſt, they have four prin- 
cipal objects of religious worſhip ; the ſerpent, which 
Holds the firſt rank; the trees, which are of the ſecond 
claſs; the fea, which is of the third rank; and Agoya, 
whom they term the god of counſels. 

They thus account for their worſhipping the ſerpent : 
The inhabitants of Whidah being ready to give battle to the 


king of Ardrah, a great ſnake came from the enemies ar- 


my to theirs, and appeared ſo gentle, that, far from biting, 
it fawned upon every body; which the high-prieſt ob- 
ſerving, ventured to take it in his hands, and to hold it 
up on high, to ſhew it to the whole army ; who, being 
amazed at the prodigy, fell on their faces before the 
harmleſs animal, and then attacked the enemy with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that they gained a complete vic- 
tory. This the credulous ſoldiers attributing to the ſer- 
pent, they took it away with them, built a houſe for it, 
brought it proviſions, and in a ſhort time the new god 
eclipſed all the others, even the fetiches, which were the 
moſt ancient idols of the country. 

As its worſhip increaſed. in proportion to the imagi- 


nary favours they received from it, the ſnake did not| 


long remain in the firſt houſe they had built it : they 
erected one in the moſt ſumptnous manner, with many 
courts and ſpacious lodgings; it had an high-prieſt, an 
entire order of marabouts, or prieſts, to ſerve it; they 
dedicated to it the moſt beautiful women, and that it 
might never want ſervants, chooſe new ones every year. 
It is ſurpriſing that very ſenſible negroes gravely aſſert, 
that the ſnake they now worſhip is the very ſame that 
came to their anceſtors, and gave them the celebrated 
victory which freed them from the oppreſſion of the king 
of Ardrah. This ſerpent has multiplied extremely, and its 


poſterity have not degenerated from its good qualities 


They do no injury to any one; but permit the people 
to put them about their necks, into their boſoms, and 
into their beds, The only reſentment they ever ſhew is 
againſt the venomous ſerpents, which they always endea- 
vour to deſtroy ; and the people are in no danger of miſ- 
taking the one for the other, for thoſe which are de- 
ſtructive are here black, and reſemble vipers; and though 
they are four yards long, are only an inch and a half in 
diameter: but the bencticent ſerpent ſeldom exceeds ſe- 
ven feet and a half in length, and yet is of the thickneſs 
of a man's leg Its head is large and round, its tail point- 
ed, and its ſkin very beautitul ; it being of a whitiſh 
colour, with waves of brown, blue, and yellow. 

The natives think themſelves happy when one of theſe 
honours their houſe with its preſence ; they not only 
give it a bed, but, it it be a female with young, make 
for her a little houſe, to which ſhe retires to bring them 
forth; and when ſhe or her young want food, bring it 
them, till they are big enough to take care of themſelves. 
If any one ſhould venture to kill one of theſe reptiles he 
would ſuffer a cruel death. 

Of this the Engliſh, according to the teſtimony of 
Barbot and Boſman, had a tragical inſtance. - When the 
Englith firſt ſettled at Whidah, the captain having land- 
ed his goods, the ſailors found at night one of theſe 
ſnakes in their magazines, which they ignorantly killed 
and threw upon the ſhore, without dreaming of any ill 
conſequence. The negroes ſoon diſcovering the pretended 
ſacrilege, the inhabitants of the whole province aſſem- 


| bled, attacked the Engliſh, matlacred them all to a man, 
and conlumed their bodies and goods in the fire they had 


{ct to the warchcule. | | | 

It is well known that ſnakes multiply extremely, and 
live for a Jong time, it might therefore be imagined, 
that the earth would be covered with them ; but neither 
the black ſnakes nor the {wine pay any regard to their 
divinity, but kill and eat them, which greatly diminiſhes 
their number; but it always colts the life of thoſe ani- 
mals when they are caught in the fact: nothing in par- 
ticular can {ave a hog from being immediately put to 
death; the people have no reſpect to thoſe to whom they 
belong; for though they are the king's, they are killed 
on the ſpot, and their fleſh belongs to thoſe by whom 
they are ſlaughtered, 5 

The ſerpent of Whidah, from which the others of the 
ſame ſpecies are ſaid to be deſcended, is worſhipped in 
his houſe or temple upon various occaſions; but the of- 
ferings and ſacrifices made to him are far from being 
confined to bulls and rams, to loaves of bread or fruit. 
The high-prieſt frequently preſcribes a conſiderable quan- 
tity of valuable merchandize, barrels of bougies, gold 
rings, powder, brandy, hecatombs of bulls, ſheep, fowl, 
and ſometimes even human ſacrifices, all which depends 
on the fancy and avarice of the prieſt, | 

The marabouts, or prieſts of the grand ſerpent, are all 
of one family, of which the hiph-prieſt, who is one of 
the grandees, is the chief, and all of them pay obe- 
dience to him. Their habit is not at all different from 
that of the common people, though ſuch as can afford 
it wear the dreſs peculiar to the nobility. They have no 
ſettled revenues, yet their income ariſing from the igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition of the people is very great. Like 
the other negroes, they engage in trade, and by the num- 
ber of their women, children, and ſlaves, are able to cul- 
tivate large plantations, and to feed a multitude of cattle ; 
but their moſt certain reſources conſiſt in the the credu- 
lity of the people, whom they pillage at diſcretion. 

But beſides theſe prieſts, there are a number of prieſt- 
eſſes, who are frequently more reſpected than the prieſts 
themſelves, and claim the privilege of being cailed the 
children of God. While other females pay the molt 
{laviſh obedience to the will of their huſbands, theſe 
arrogate to themſelves an abſolute and deſpotic ſway 
over them, their children, and effects: and receive no 
leſs homage from their huſbands, than other huſbands 
receive from their wives. This makes the men decline 
thoſe holy matches, and prevent, if poſſible, their wives 
being raiſed to that honour, which is the height of theic 
ambition, | | 

With reſpe&t to their other deities, orf. or the 
god of counſels, is couſulted by the people before 


they 
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they undertake any thing of importance. This is a 
little idol of black carth, which rather reſembles a 
miſhapen monſter than a human being. It is repreſented 
ſeated or crouching, on a kind of pedeſtal of red earth, 
on which is a piece of red cloth adorned with cowries, 
with a ſcarict band, to which hang four cowries about 
his neck. His head is crowned with lizards, ſerpents, 
and red feathers. H his idol is placed on a table in the 
high- prieſt's honſe, and before him are three cala- 
baſhes, in which are ſifteen or twenty balls of hard earth. 
Thoſe who would coniult this idol apply to a marabout, 
tell him the ſubject that brought them thither, and having 
given him the offering deſigned for the god, and the 
price of conſulting him, the queſtion is determined by 
throwing the balls from one calabaſh into another a 
certain number of times; when it an odd number be 
found in each, the marabout boldly declares, that the 
oracle has pronounced in his favour, and the man may 
undertake the affair on which he came to conſult the 
duty. 

Whenerer the ſea is agitated in ſuch an uncommon 
manner, that merchandize can neither be embarked nor 
brought aſhore, they confule the high-prieſt, and by 
Eis advice, ſacrifice a bull or a ſheep on the bank, ſuf- 
f:ring the blood to run into the water, and throw a 
go! ring as tar as they are able into the waves. The 
blood and the ring are loſt ; but the beaſt that is ſacri 
ficed belongs to the prieſt, and is accordingly carried to 
his houſe. | | 

There is ſtill leſs expence in rendering the trees fa- 
vourable. "Vhe ſick have commonly recourſe to them, 
and make them an offering of millet, maize, or rice, 
which the marabout places at the foot of the tree to 
which the ſick man pays his devotions, 

However abſurd and extravagant this religion may 
appear, it has been equalled in folly by the religious 
ſyſtems of the wileſt, the moſt learned, the moſt power- 
ful nations of the earth; and the warm admirers of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ought rather to lament the 


weakneſs of the haman mind, than to deſpiſe theſe igno- 


rant negroes for ſuch abſurdities, when they conſider, 
that the Romans offered ſacrifices to Æſculapius in the 
form of a ſerpent; that both they and the Greeks, as 
well as the people of Whidah, had their oracles, to 
which they applied for advice. They too ſacrificed to 
the ſea, under the name of Neptune; and they had alſo 
conſecrated trees and groves, inhabited by dryades and 
hamadryades, to whom they offered milk, oil, honey, 
and wine. What a conformity do we here find between 
the religion of nations, the one eſteemed the moſt ſavage 
and the others the molt polite ! 


SECT. VII. 
A conciſe Account of the Conqueſt of Whidah by an inland 
| rillice, 
E ha!l conclude this account of the kingdom 
of Whidah with a conciſe relation of a revo- 
lution which happened in that kingdom not half a century 
ago. The wealth of this nation, riſing from the fertility 
of the ſoil and its commerce, produced effeminacy and 
luxury, The king of Whidah abandoned himſelf to 
women, to pleaſure, and indolence, while the nobility, 
in order to poſſeſs an unlimited power, flattered all his 
paſſions, | 
This prince was thirty years of age when the king of 
Dahomay, an iuland country, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to deſire permiſſion for his ſubjects to trade to the 
ſea-coaſt, with an offer of paying a yearly tribute of a 
certain number of {laves, or a certain duty upon each 
ſlave fold to the Europeans, or to the natives of the 
coaſt, His requeſt was denied with a haughtineſs that 
made the king of Dahomay, who was named Truro 
Audati, vow revenge. But his menaces were diſregarded 
by the king of Whidah, who, when Soelgrave, an 
Engliſhman, told him of the great preparations that 
were making againſt him, vainly replied, that he would 
not, according to the cuſtom of the country, cut off the 


king's head, but make him his ſlave, and employ him in 
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the meaneſt and moſt ſervile offices. But how different 
was the event ! 


Truro Audati was a brave and politic monarch, who 


in a ſhort time had extended his conqueſts towards the 


ſea as far as Ardrah ; after which he propoſed to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace, and fecure his conqueſt ; but the 
above treatment rekindled his ambition, while it raiſed 
his reſentment. To this was added another circum- 
ſtance; the king of Ardrah had a brether, a prince of 
great hopes, whom he treated with ſeverity, This young 
prince, whoſe name was Haſſar, being unable to raiſe 
a ſufficient party in the kingdom to ſhake off the yoke, 
and procure his liberty, had recourſe to Truro Audati, 
whom he promiſed a large ſum of money, if he would 
revenge the inſults and indignities under which he la- 
boured. That prince entered heartily into young Haſ- 
ſar's cauſe, as if actuated alone by motives of ſympathy 
and compaſſion, His deſigns were not long a ſecret to 
the king of Ardrah, who had recourſe for aſſiſtance to 
the prince who governed Whidah ; but he was too fond 
of his eaſe to attend to the danger that threatened his 
neighbour, and conſequently himſelf. Audati was ſuf- 
fered to enter Ardrah with an army of fifty thouſand 
men, and cutting in pieces the forces that oppoſed his 
palluge, made the king priſoner, and, according to the 
ſavage cuſtom of thole nations, cauſed him inſtantly to 
be beheaded. | | 

At that time there was at the court of Ardrah, one 
Mr. Bullfinch Lamb, an Eogliſh factor, who being pre- 
ſented to the conqueror, he expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize 
and ſatisfaction at the ſight of a white man, and order- 
ing him to be conducted to his court, appointed him a 
houſe, domeſtics, and women, During his ſtay, Mr. 
Lamb frequently diſſuaded the king from invading Whi- 
dah, which he repreſented as inhabited by a numerous 
and powerful people, accuſtomed to fire arms, and cloſely, 
connected with the Europeans, who would not fail to 
exert themſelves in their defence. | | 

Audati at length diſmiſſed Mr. Lamb, who returned 
to the factory loaded with gold and rich preſents ; when 
that politic prince, learning from his ſpies in Whidah, 
the ſloth and indolence in which the king was ſunk, 
attacked the moſt northern province of that kingdom, 
which was governed by a chief, who immediately fent 
to demand ſuccours from the king; but having ene- 
mies at court, they rendered that indolent monarch deaf 
to his remonſtrances, when finding he could obtain no 
reinforcement, ſubmitted to Audati, and, by his volun- 
tary homage, procured very favourable terms from the 
conqueror. | | 

A free paſſage was now opened through the kingdom 
of Whidah to Sabi the capital, and nothing was left to 
oppole the enemy but a river. The king of Dahomay 


cucamped on the oppoſite bank, not doubting but that 


the paſſage would be diſputed ; but he was miſtaken. 
The effeminate people of Whidah placed their ſecurity 
in their number, and their gods, and in the morning 
met the prieſts on the banks of the river, where having 
ſacrificed to the grand ferpent, they returned to the city, 
fully aſſured of the efficacy of what they had done to 
ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. 

Audati now ſent to aſſure the Europeans, that if they 
remained neuter, they ſhould not only be treated with 
kindneſs, but their trade freed from thoſe duties and re- 
ſtrictions, which had been laid upon it by the king of 
Whidah ; but if, on the contrary, they took up arms 
againſt him, they muſt expect all the horrors of war, 
and the moſt cruel effects of his reſentment, This 
threw the Europeans into the utmoſt conſternation and 
perplexity. Some propoſed retiring to wait the event 
in their forts on the ſea-coaſt, a few miles diſtant from 
Sabi ; but others apprehending that this retreat would 
irritate the king of Whidah, and ſet a bad example to his 
ſubjects, propoſed to ſtay in the capital, and to this the 
reſt agreed. | 

Truro finding to his great aſtoniſhment, that the de- 
fence of the river was committed to the ſnakes, detach- 
ed two hundred men to ſound the fords, and this body 
gaining the oppoſite ſhore without reſiſtance, inſtantly 
marched towards the capital, attended by a great num- 
ber of warlike inſtruments, The king of Whidah, 

hearing 
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hearing of their approach, fled precipitately out of the 
„with all his women and court, to an iſland diſ- 
joined by the river from the continent, and the reſt of 
the inhabitants having no canoes to tranſport them, were 
drowned by thoufands, in attempting to ſwim after him, 
while one half of the people took ſhelter in the woods 
and thickets, | | 
The ſmall detachment ſent by Audati having entered 
the city, and meeting with no reſiſtance, ſer fire to the 
palace, and ſent word to the king, that nothing pre- 
vented his approach to the capital, The whole army 
now began their march, and were inexpreſſibly ſurprized 
at finding that a whole nation had deſerted their liberty 
and property, their wives, ohildren, and gods, without 
one attempt to defend them. "The Dahomans were far 
from paying the ſame regard to the ſnakes as the people 
of Whidah; for findingsthem tame and numerous, they 
took them in their hands, and jeeringly deſired them, if 
they were gods, to ſpeak and defend themſelves ; but as 
the ſnakes made no reply, they cut off their heads, gut- 


ted and broiled them upon the fire, ſaying they had ne- | 


ver before dined upon divinities. 

Audati thus took poſſeſſion of the capital in the year 
1727, and having received the ſubmiſſion of the chiet 
men of Whidah, returned to proſecute a war he had 
engaged in with the king of Yos, the ally of Ardrah, 
when ſome loſſes he ſoſtained there, and the buſy diſpo- 
ſition of an European factor at Jachen, were very near 


' reſtoring the former prince to the throne. Governor 


Wilſon having quitted Whidah in 1729, committed the 


management of the affairs of the Engliſh to one Teſte- | 


ſole, a foreigner, but of what nation is not known. 
This man had made frequent vifits to the king of Daho- 
may, and was always received with affability, and parti- 
_ cular marks of diſtinction; but now imagining that he 
was weakened by his late loſſes, and his too extended 
conqueſts, applied to the king of Popo, who approved 
his deſign ; for as fince the late revolution, the channel 
of commerce between the kingdoms of Whidah and Po- 
po had been entirely blocked up, nothing could be 
more apreeable to the king of Popo than the reſtoration 
of the king of Whidah, and the uſual commerce between 
the nations, and joining in the confederacy, he raiſed an 
army of five thouſand men, which he put under the 
command of the depoſed king. | 

Audati was in the mean while employed in repairing 
his cities, and ſettling the conquered country of Ardrah ; 
it was a long time before he was apprized of the revolt, 
the news of which he received with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment; being amazed that a prince ſo negligent in defend- 
ing his rights ſhould attempt by force of arms to regain 
them. He was now in no condition to make a freſh war ; 
but ſuddenly aſſembling a great number of women, he 
he had them cloathed and armed like men, and forming 
them into companies, gave to each the proper officers, 
colours, and muſic. 

This army marched againſt the king of Whidah, the 
firſt line of every company being compoſed of men, the 
better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. But the 
news of this march no ſooner reached the Whidan camp, 
than thoſe timorous and effeminate ſoldiers, being filled 
with a ſudden conſternation, abandoned their colours ; 
nor could all the endeavours of their unfortunate king 
bring them back to their duty. In this extremity he was 
forced a ſecond time to retire to his barren and deſolate 
iſland, while Teſteſole took ſanctuary in the Engliſh fort, 
whither he was purſued by the Dahoman women, who 
cut off a conſiderable number of his men; after which he 
ſhut himſelf up in the French fort at Jachen. 

While this laſt fort was ſurrounded by the Dahoman 
army, ſeveral overtures for a peace were made by the 
king, which Teſteſole rejected with an inſolence that 
little became a petty factor, blocked up by a powerful 
monarch, Oge day the Dahoman ambaſſador being with 
him, and endeavouring to bring him to reaſon, ſome 
words aroſe, upon which Teſteſole ſtruck the ambaſſa- 
dor, at the ſame time ſaying, that were his king in his 

wer, he would uſe him in a different manner. This 

ng afterwards told the king of Dahomay, he replied 
with more than uſual compoſure, * This man muſt cer- 
« tainly have ſome extraordinary reaſon for his enmity 
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Guinea; 


© to me. It is becanſe he is unable to repay the many 
ee favours and civilities I have conferred on him?“ Teſ- 
teſole was, however, foon after taken, and being carried 
bound hand and foot, was put to the moſt cruel tortures, 
and afterwards ſluin: a puniſhment which he brought 
upon himſelf by his raſhneſs and diſreſpectful conduct to 
a prince from whom he had received many obligations, 
Such is the preſent ſituation of the famous kingdom of 
Whidah : it is now a province dependent on the king of 
Dahomay ; but the inhabitants enjoy the full and tree 
uſe of their ancient religion, laws, and government. 


SECT. W. 
Cf the hinzdom of ARDRAH, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country. The Dref;, 
Ford, Language, Marriages, Education of the Women, 
Funerals, and Religion of the People. | 


HE kingdom of Ardrah is of ſmall extent on the 
coaſt, where Whidah and Popo are taken out of 
it; for it reaches only twenty-five leagues along the 
ſhore, but within land it is faid to be above a hundred 
leagues broad, and to extend {till farther in length from 
north to ſouth. | 
The air is in general unhealthful, and diſagrees with 
Europeans; but the country is pleafant, and produces 


| wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa- 


nuts, and palm wine; and the low and marſhy grounds 
produce ſalt. Between all the cities are great roads, 
which are extremely commodious for traders and travel- 
lers ; and deep canals are cut from one river to another, 
which are conſtantly filled with canoes either for pleaſure 
or buſineſs. But however commodious for trade and 
induſtry the fine roads and canals of Ardrah may be, 
they were the great means of its conqueſt, ſince they 
enabled the brave Truro Audati, king of Dahomay, not 
only to march his army into the country, but to ſupply 
himſelf with proviſions, and every other neceſſary. 

The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt employ themſelves in 
fiſhing and making falt, which they ſend to the interior 
countries. Thoſe within land are all hufbandmen and 
graziers. They literally cultivate the earth by the ſwear 
of their brow ; for here they are eaſed by no ploughs or 
other inſtruments of huſbandry, all is performed by the 
ſpade and mattoc ; whence the ground being more tho- 
roughly broke, and the grain better covered, the fruits 
are proportionably better, according to the ſuperior 
degree of care and labonr. Wherever huſbandry is 
alone purſued, the country diſcovers evident marks 
of the {kill of the labourer. Every thing is conducted 
with the niceſt order. Here ſtands a plat of maize, there 
a field of wheat; on one fide grow peaſe and cabbages, 
on the other potatoes and other roots ; every ſeparate ar- 
ticle being divided by a double row of fruit trees, and 
the whole incloſed by tall ſtraight trees, either for orna- 
ment or uſe, the boughs affording a pleaſing ſhade to the 
labourer, ſpent with fatigue, and the too ardent beams 
of the ſun. | | 

The drefs of the inhabitants has ſome reſemblance to 
that of the Whidans : that of the courtiers conſiſts of two 
ſilk or brocade paans or petticoats, with a broad ſcarf 
drawn acroſs the breaſt and ſhoulders in the manner of a 
ſaſh. The people of inferior rank wear five or {ix paans 
one over another; theſe are of cotton cloth manufactured 
in the country; and thoſe who can afford it have them 
adorned with gold ſtuds, hanging round in a loofe man- 
ner. Though it is the general cuſtom to leave the upper 
part of the body naked, yet many perſons of diſtinction 
wear over their ſhoulders a ſhort ſattin mantle, by way 
of morning dreſs: but in viſits, and upon ceremoni- 
ous occaſions, this is laid aſide, and the natural black 
ſkin preferred, as more beautiful and becoming. 
The high-prieſt has a long piece of white cotton 
wrapped round him, plaited in a pretty taſte. Hz 
likewiſe wears long cotton drawers, and has on his feet 
ſlippers or ſandals of red leather: on his head he wears 
either a cap or an European hat; by his fide he has 
a large couteau with a gilt handle, and has a cane in his 


3 The high - prieſt alone ſtands covered in the 


king's 
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king's preſence, but the nobility pull off their caps and 
flippers before they enter the preſence-chamber 

The women carry their paſſion for dreſs and finery to 
a very extravagant height. You may ſee them clothed 
with the fineſt ſattins, chintzes, and brocades, adorned 
with a profuſion of gold, and pany - under the weight 
of their ornaments. 'This is not folely owing to the 
vanity of the women, ſince the men never think a wo- 
man genteelly dreſſed without being loaded with a quan- 
tity of ſuperfluous ſilk or ſattin. Both ſexes have the 
moſt ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, and preſerving 
their bodies neat and ſweet. They both waſh and per- 
fume themſelves every morning and evening with civet 
and aromatic herbs; and a woman never preſumes to 
receive the careſſes of her huſband till this is performed. 

The uſual food of the inhabitants is beef, pork, mut- 
ton, goats, and dogs fleſh; with rice, fruit, roots, pulſe, 
and many kinds of vegetables. Their bread is made into 
cakes, and their drink is their beer called pito, and 


Water. 
The people prefer the language of Alhemi to their 


native tongue, eſteemiug it more elegant, ſweet, and 
ſonorous. No written characters of either of theſe lan- 
guages are in uſe; but the great men ſpeak, read, and 
write the Portugueſe fluently. 

The men are allowed the ſame liberty as at Whidah, 
of taking as many women as they are able to ſupport. 
Little ceremony is obſerved in love affairs; the un- 
bounded liberty enjoyed by ſingle women, whoſe gene- 
ral, carriage is loole and laſcivious, affords abundance of 
opportunities tor making and receiving addreſſes. Birth 
and fortune are ſeldom regarded; for the men of the 
loweſt claſſes ad.ircſs thoſe of the higheſt quality; love 
ſets all degrees upon a level, regulates the conduct of 
parents, and makes all parties happy. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this toleration, men ſeldom ſcek for wives out 


ok their own claſs. The nobility marry young ladies of 
quality of nine or ten years of age, whom they take 


home to their houſes ; but defer the conſummation of 
their nuptials till nature indicates their maturity. The 
marriage-feaſt is then kept, which conſiſts of a great 
quantity of proviſions, drink, and riotqus mirth. Li- 
quors are allo diſtributed to all the relations, acquain- 
tance, and neighbours of either party. 

Their method of courtſhip is extremely conciſe, the 
man uſing no other ceremony than preſenting the object 
of his love with a callico paan, and her relations with 
ſome pots of pito. He then declares to the company, 
that he will marry the woman whom he names ; ſhe 


grants her conſent, and the courtſhip and marriage are 


at once ended. 

But though polygamy be permitred, adulterv is no 
leſs frequent here than in countries where the men are 
confined to one. woman, This ariſes from the ſtrong 
deſires of the women, ungratified by their huſbands, 
who generally confine their favours to one or two of them; 


on which account the women aſſume the moſt wanton 


airs and laſcivious manners before all other men ; though 
in the preſence of the hutband they ſeem full of reſpect, 
awe, and ſubmiſſion. 

Some authors obſerve, that the climate of Ardrah is 
unfavourable to the propagation of the ſpecies, it fel- 
dom happening that one woman has more than two 
or three children; but this may perhaps rather proceed 
from the inconſtancy of the men, and the number of their 
wives, few of whom can attract his regard for any con- 
ſiderable time. 

In every town the wives of freemen are by turns ſent 
to certain ſchools, where they are taught female accom- 
pliſhments, in a houſe belonging to the high-prieſt. 
Old women inſtruct them in dancing and ſinging, the 


voice being accompanied by the jingling of bits of iron 


and copper ſuſpended to their legs and arms, with 
which they beat time. They are forced to dance and 
ſing with fach violence, and ſo long together, that their 
ſpirits being fatigued, ſpent, and exhauſted, they drop 
down with faintneſs. Parties ſucceed each other day 
and night in this frantic and extravagant employment ; 
nor can any woman return better recommended to her 
huſband, than by having acquired the ability of holding 
out longer than any other in the company. 
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With reſpect to their funeral ceremonies, the people 
of Ardrah are ſaid to be interred under their own houſes, 
where there is a vault appropriated for the dead. All 
funeral obſequies are performed with great pomp and 
ceremony ; for let the perſon be ever ſo much de- 
ſpiſed while living, he is reſpected at his death. 

The religion of Ardrah is very different from that 
formerly obſerved at Whidah, and, in particular, they 
are fo far from worſhipping the tame and gentle ſer- 
pents, that they ſearch for them, in order to kill and 
eat them. They have almoſt an infinite number of 
prieſts, and perſons of the higheſt diſtinction eſteem 
it an honour to have them at their tables. The great 
marabout, or 88 appoints the fetiches wor- 
fhipped by every family. Thoſe of the court are cer- 
tain black birds reſembling the crows of Europe ; with 
theſe the gardens of the palace are filled, and they are 
ted as well, though they are not treated with the ſame 
reſpect, as the | <0. of Whidah. Among private 
perſons ſome have a mountain, others a ſtone, a tree, a 
piece of wood, or other inanimate ſubſtance, which they 
call their fetiche, and regard with a kind of religious 
reſpect. | 

Notwithſtanding their being plunged in the groſſeſt 
idolatry, they have ſome contuſed ideas of a Supreme 
Being, who directs the time and occaſions of their birth 
and death, and who has the power of rendering them 
happy or miſerable on earth; but ſcem to be entirely 
void of all ideas of a future ſtate. They ſhrink at 
the thoughts of death, and are alarmed at the ſmalleſt 
aceident, The great marabout is held in the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration, and is believed to be able to 


| foretel future events by converſing with an image of the 


devil, which is the ſize of a young child of about 
four years old, and is kept by him in his audience- 
chamber. This image is painted white; for they con- 
ſtantly maintain that the devil is of that colour, and will 
by no means allow of his being black. | 

The prieſts here, as well as in other places on the 
coalt, are the only phyſicians the country affords, They 
make decoctions of healing herbs, and ſacrifice animals 
for the recovery of the ſick in their reſpective dwellings. 
The fetiche is rubbed with the animal's blood, and the 
fleſh eaten or burnt. Snelgrave mentions an extraordi- 
nary inſtance of reſpect for thoſe doctors of the foul and 
body. It is an inviolable law, that in whatever houſe near 
the palace a fire happens to break out, the maſter of 
that houſe, with all his family, ſuffer death. Unjuſt and 
cruel as this law is, it is attended with happy conſe- 
quences, fewer accidents from fire happening in Ar- 
drah than in any other kingdom, for the law is execut- 
ed with unrelenting vigour on people of all ranks: yet 
when the royal palace at Jachen was burnt to the ground, 
though the fire was well known to begin in a prieſt's 
houſe, and he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have purpoſely 


ſet it on flames, the affair was huſhed up, and no en- 
quiry made. 


SECT... X. 


Of the principal Towns of Ardrah, particularly Jachen, 
Offra, Great Foro, and Aſem the Capital. With an Ac- 
count of the Trade of Ardrah ; the Manner in which it is 
conducted, and the Goods proper to be carried thither, 


HE coaſt from Whidah to Little Ardrah is low and 
flat, but riſes by a gentle aſcent as you proceed to 


Jachen. This laſt town is a league north north-eaſt from 


Praya, or Little Ardrah, and before its being ſurrendered 

to Audati, was governed by a phidalgo, or prince, who 

reſided there in a ſplendid manner, in a palace that was 

extremely magnificent, conſidering the country and his 
confined dominions. Jachen is fifteen hundred fathoms 
in circumference, and is ſurrounded by a deep ditch ſup- 
plied with water from a rivulet which runs into it. The 

Dutch and Engliſh had factories here, but of late years 

the latter is withdrawn. After the conqueſt of Ardrah, 
the palace of Jachen was burnt to the ground, notwith- 

ſtanding the prince ſubmitted to the king of Dahomay ; 

but how the accident aroſe, we are not infor med, 
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Ta the north of Jachen ſtands the city of Offra, | 
where the Engliſh and Dutch have each a handſeme 


factory the Dutch in particular carry on a great trade 
in the city, and live with a ſplendor proportioned to 
their profits. 

Farther ſtill to the north is ſituated Great Foro, a 
populous town, but inferior in beauty to the others. 
W hat is very extraordinary in this country is, its hav- 
ing an inn for the accommodation of paſſengers, who 
are there plentifully ſupplied with all ſuch eatables as 
the country produces, and pito beer, which is remark- 
ably good. 

Still farther to the north is the metropolis, called Al- 
ſem by the natives, and Great Ardrah by the Europe- 
ans. This city was the reſidence of the kings of Ar- 
drah, and was five or fix leagues in circuit. The royal 
family had two palaces within it, one of which was 
only inhabited, and the other was reſerved for a place 
of retreat, in caſe of fire, or other accidents, Both theſe 
palaces are ſurrounded with high walls of earth and 
clay that bind like cement, and are as firm and ſmooth 
as plaſter. They conſiſt of large courts, with long 
wide galleries, ſupported by beautiful pillars fincly or 
namented, Under theſe piazzas the natives are al- 
lowed to walk. The buildings are two ſtories high, 
wich long narrow lips of windows that are per- 
fectly adapted to the elimate, as they occaſion a great 
draught ot air. The floors of the apartments are cover: 
ed with ſilk carpets, or fine mats, made in a pretty taſte ; 
and before its being conquered by the king of Daho- 
may, in each room was a lingle armed chair, a variety 
of lilk and brocade cuſhions, tables, folding ſcreens, 
Japan cabinets, and the fineſt China-ware : the win- 
dows were hung with taffery curtains, and ſaſhed with 
white cloth, glazed in a manner that admitted the light, 
while the damp air of the night was excluded. The 
vardens are ſpacious, and laid out in the moſt delicate 
taſte; and in particular, ſome authors ſay, there ate 
fine long walks ſhaded by odoriferous trees, and lined 
on each {ide with ſhrubs and flowers of a fragrant ſmell 


and plealing colours; and nothing can be more beau- 


tiful than the elegant parterres, the fanciful graſs-plats, 
joined by ſerpentine walks, refreſhed by a cooling ſtream, 
which glides over ſhining pebbles. _ 

D'Elbee, who viſited this city in 1669, ſays, that you 
enter it by four gates, the walls which are of mud, are 
high and thick, and as ſirm and compact as it built of 
{tone and lime. The gates front each other, and are 
defended by deep ditches on the inſide. Over theſe you 
paſs by means of a draw-bridge, which may either be 
raiſed up, or entirely taken away at pleaſure. Over each 
gate is a guard-room, for the accommodation of the of- 
ticers and ſoſdiers intruſted with the keys of the city, 
and upon each fide ſtands a file of muſketeers with drawn 
ſwords in their hands. The buildings are only of clay 
covered with ſtraw, and yet the ſtreets are kept in the 
utmoſt order, free from filth and every inconvenience. 

The Europeans are treated with great civility by the 
natives, and have apartments appointed them in the 
palace, where each nation has its diſtin& quarters. The 
Dutch carry on a conſiderable trade with Ardrah, and 
that of the Engliſh, without being ſo extenſive, is ex 
tremely profitable. Captains of European ſhips, who 
are conducted and introduced to court by the phidalgo or 
governor of Praya, preſent the king with coral, cypreſs, 
cloths, morces, and damaſk, for cuſtom and liberty of 
trading. The queen, the prince, and the high-prieſt, 
are alſo preſented with coral, damaſk napkins, and ar- 
moſin. Beads or braſs rings and bougies are given 
both to an officer called the captain of white men, to 
the court dancers, and to the porters. 

Upon the captains return from Aſſem, licence to 
trade is proclaimed at a village four miles to the ſouth 
ſouth-weſt” of Praya, called by the Dutch Stock Vis 


Dorp, and warehouſes are appointed for lodging and 


ſelling the goods. The honga, or captain of the bar, 
who directs the landing of all goods, is paid for a ca- 
noe's going twelve times fo and fro from the ſhip, to the 
value of a flave in effects. When the ſale is ended, 
the king receives a ſecond preſent, conſiſting of two mul-| 


,quets, twenty-five pounds of powder, with merchan- | 
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dize to the amount of nine ſlaves. In ſhort, the cuſ. 
toms and duties paid by each ſhip amount in the 
whole to ſeventy or eighty ſlaves. The king has the firſt 
choice of goods, whether in the payment of duties, or 
in exchange for ſlaves ; the hereditary priace the ſecond; 
the merchant prince the third ; the marabout the fourth ; 
and afterwards the great officers of the court. With 
reſpect to the people, the general price of goods is re- 
gulated by a tariff; and when differences ariſe, they 
are terminated by the king's deciſion. 

The ſlaves annually exported amount to three thou— 
ſand : theſe are priſoners made in war; contributions 
levied upon tributary princes; criminals whoſe puniſh- 
ments are changed into flavery; ſlaves born, or the 
children of {laves ; infolvent debtors, whom they cruelly 
fell for the benetit of the creditor ; or the wives and re- 


lations, to a certain degree, of all who incur the dif. 


p!eaſure of the prince. 

We have already, in treating of Benin, mentioned 
the inhuman manner in which the Portugeſe tranſport 
their Naves from thence to America; and it will not be 
improper to add, before we take leave of the Slave 
Coaſt, that the Europeans before they purchaſe theſe 
llaves, examine every liinb with the gieateit care, and 
the invalids and maimed being ſet aſide the remainder 
are numbered, In the mean while, a burning iron, with 
the arms or name of the companies, lics in the fire, and 
with this hot iron, both the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
brand theſe poor unhappy wretches, both men and wo- 
men, to prevent their being exchanged. After this 
they are confined and kept on bread and water, at the 
expence of thoſe who bought them, till they are ready 
to be taken on board; before which, their former ma- 
ſters ſtrip them entirely naked, in which condition they 
are ſtowed in the holds of the ſhips, and carried to 
America, where they are again ſold to the planters. A 
commerce which every unprejudiced mind mult ſurely 
conſider as inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, and diſhonour- 
able to human nature. | 

The goods proper for importation are large white 
beads, large glaſs or chryſtal ear-rings, gilt hangers, iron 
bars, ſailors knives, copper bells of a cylindric and co- 
nic form, copper and braſs baſons of all kinds, guns, 
Indian ſilks, coloured taffeties, fine coloured handker- 
chiefs, ſtriped pink ſilks, looking-glaſſes, large um- 
brellas, long white horſe tails, and Engliſh and Dutch 
crowns. By the laſt great proſits are gained, ten crowns 
being the higheſt price for a ſlave ; but bougies, or cow- 
ries, which are chiefly brought from the Maldivia iflands, 
are the currency of the country, and the beſt commoidi- 
ties. Europeans in all bargains for ſlaves pay half in bou- 
gies; or, if they are ſcarce, a third in bougies, and the 
remainder in goods, 


SE CT, XI. 
Of the Golp Coasr. 


The ſecond Diviſion of Guinea. Its Situation and Ext: ; 
the Places where Coll is ſound, and the Manner in us 
it is gathered. Cf the Vegetables, with a particuiur 
Account of the Palm-tree, and the Manner tract: 
ing Palm-wine. 


IE Gold Coaſt, which is thus named from the 
1 abundance of gold found there, is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Slave Coaſt on the calt, by 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Tooth or Ivory 
Coaſt on the weſt ; extending only about a hundred aud 
cighty miles along the ſhore. | 

The principal river in this diviſion is the Cabra, cr 
Anchobar, alſo called the Gold River, which bounc's 
it on the weſt, and falls into the ſea near the Dutch 
fort of St. Anthony, a little to the weſtward of Cape 
Three Points. . 

It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in which are a few town: 
or villages lying on the ſhore, Some of theſe diſtrict: 
have the title of kingdoms, though they contain ouly & 
ſmall tract of land. The chief towns which give their 
names to ſo mary potty kingdoms or ſtates, beginning 
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with the eaſt and proceeding to the weft, are Aquamboe, 
Agona, Acron, Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, Commany, Jaby 
Adom, Anta, and Axim, 

That part of the country where moſt of the gold is 
found, is ſitunted at fome diitance from the coaſt ; and 
the belt gold is gathered in or etween ſome particulai 
hills, where the negroes dig pits, and ſeparate the gold 
from the earth dug up with it. It is likewiſe tound 
about ſome rivers and witer-talls, where the violence of 
the torrenis Cauſed by the heavy rains; waſh it down 
from the mountains. Gold is alſo gathered on the ſea- 
thore, more particularly at Mina and Axim, where 
are {mall branches of rivers into which the gold is driven 
from the mountainous places. | 

In the morning ſuccecding a rainy night theſe places 
are fure to be vilited by hundreds of negro women, who 
have no other covering but a cloth tied round the waiſt: 
each is furniſhed with wo calabaſhes, one of which they 
fill with carth and find. This they waſh with many 
waters, by turning the caliabath round, the water with 
the lightelt of the mud waſhing over the brim ; while 
the gold, it there be any, ſinks by its own weight to 
the bottom. Thus they continue till two or three {poon- 

fuls are only left; and this they put into the other cala- 
baſh : then fill the other again, and continue waſhing 
till about noon, when the calabaſh that receives the ſet- 
tlings, being pretty well filled, is taken home, and what 
remains diligently ſenched, when they ſometimes find 
as much gold as is worth halt a guinea, ſometimes the 
value of a ſhilling, and ivmerimes none at all, 

The gold either thus found or obtained by digging is 
of two ſorts; gold Quit, which is the beſt, and pieces 
of different ſizes; ſome being hardly the weight of a 
far thing, and others weighing as much as twenty or 
thirty guincas z but {cw are found ſo large as theſe; 
though the negroes fay, that in the country they have 
pieces hat will weigh one or two hundred guineas : but 
the many {ruall ttones always adhering to them, occaſion 
great loſs iu the melting. | 

We 1hill now contider the vegetables of this part of 
Guinea, Of the corn there is miller, and maize, or 
Indian wheat; but there is little rice or other corn on 


this coalt. 


Of the leguminaus plants are ſeveral kinds of beans, 
one ſpecies of which is of a bright red, and grows in 
pods three quarters of a yard in length, and another 
ſpecies grows on trees of the ſize of a gooſeberry-buſh. 

The palm-tree is of ſingular uſe to the natives, who 
draw wine from the tree, and preis oil from irs nuts. 
Theſe trees are ſaid to abound more in Guinea than in 
any other country. "The trunk of the palm-tree, when 
at its full growth, is as thick as a man's body, and (1x 
feet in height; but its branches ſhoot npwards of twenty 
feet from the ſtem. The leaves are an ell long, and 
about two inches broad, terminating in a ſharp point; 
aud with the branches the natives frequently cover their 
huts. There arc indeed a great variety of palm: trees, 
ſome of which are not half ſo thick as this. 

When the natives perceive that a tree is of a ſufficient 
age to yield a good quantity of wine, they cut off all its 
branches; and having let it ſtand a few days ſtripped of 
its ornaments, they bore a hole in the thickeſt part of 
the trunk, and fixing in it a hollow reed, or pipe, the 
wine trickles out into a pot ſet to receive it; but fo 
lowly, that they do not get above two quarts in twenty- 
four hours; but it will run for twenty or thirty days ſuc- 


ceſſively, according to the goodneſs of the plant: and | 


when it has almoſt done dropping, they make a fire at 
the bottom of it, which forces out ſomething more. 
After this the palm dies, and is good for little but the 
fire; though in the countries where they are ſatisfied 
with drawing ſmall quautitics, a tree will laſt ſeveral 
years after its being tapped, 

This tree is reckoned in its prime at ten or twelve 
years growth, when it yields tea, fiftecen, and ſome near 
twenty gallons ; and ot which an anchor, or five gallons, 
is uſually fold on the coaſt for about an Engliſh half 
crown. A great deal is brought down from the inland 
countries, and its cheapneſs ſhews that there muſt be a 
prodigious number of palm-trees up in the country, This 
wine, when firſt drawn is extremely pleaſant, and yet 
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trong ; but the negroes, who bring it to the coaſt, fre- 
jaently mix and adulterate it. 

There are here alſo cocoas, oranges, limes, bananas, 


che cabbage-tree, ananas, or pine-apples, water-melons, 
and ſeveral others. | 


Among the trees fit for timber are many of an extra- 


ordinary height and ſize, and others of different coloured 


wood, fit for the fineſt cabinet-makers work. 

Among the roots are yams and potatoes. The yam is 
ſhaped like a parſnip, but is thicker in proportion to its 
length, it being commonly about twelve inches long, 
and as many more in circumference at the top. When 
roaſted it taſtes like an Engliſh potatoe ; but their po- 
tatoes reſemble ours only in ſhape, they being of a 
{weet maukiſh taſte, and not half ſo agreeable as the 
yams. They have alſo ſeveral other roots fit for food, 
as well as different kinds uſed in medicine. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, and Fiſhes of the 
| Gold Coaſt. 


N the inland parts of the Gold Coaſt are a great num- 
ber of cows and goats; but few of them are brought 

to the coalt ; however, great herds of them are bred at 
Acra Elmina, and Axim; but they are fo ſmall, that 
a full grown cow ſeldom weighs more than two hundred 
and fifty pounds; and both the beef and veal are very in- 
different meat. There are many ſheep along the coaſt; 
but they are dear, and not above half the fize of ours; 
they have hair inſtead of wool, and their fleſh is dry and 
diſagreeable. The goats are indeed innumerable, and, 


; | though they are exceeding ſmall, are fatter and more 


fleſhy than che ſheep of Europe. There are alſo many 
hogs ; but they are greatly inferior to thoſe of Whidah. 

They have no horſes near the coaſt, though there are 
great numbers of them in the inland country ; but they 
are {mall and ill ſhaped. I1f a tall man rides one of them, 
his feet almoſt touch the ground. Their heads and necks, 
which they always hang down, reſemble thoſe of an aſs; 
they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being 
torced on with blows; but there are no want of alles, 
which are larger and handſomer than theſe horſes. 

The negroes here are ſo fond of dog's fleſh, that they 
willingly give a ſheep for a large dog. Boſman obſerves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, dege- 
nerate extremely ; their ears growing long and ſtiff like 
thoſe of the fox, to which colour they alſo incline : ſo 
that in three or four years time they become very ugly 
creatures, and in three or four deſcents their barking 
turns into a howl : but it does not appear that the cats 
change at all. 

Among the wild beaſts the elephant, on account of 
its ſize, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. Theſe are here 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to 
the fruit-trees, particularly to the orange, banana, and 
fig-trees; and with reſpect to the two laſt, eat both the 
fruit and the ſtem. But though theſe are uſed in the 
Indies both in war and as beaſts of burthen, none of 
them are here tamed ; and yet when unprovoked, they 
ſeldom hurt any man; and it is ſometimes not very 
eaſy to enrage the elephants of this coaſt. | 

Tygers are here numerous and of ſeveral ſpecies, 
ſome of which are very large, and they are all extreme- 
ly fierce and ravenous; but happily for the natives they 
will not attack them, while they can ſatisfy their 
hunger by feeding on the fleſh of brutes, 

The jackal is here ſcarcely leſs fierce than the tyger, 
and fo bold as to derour both man and beaſt. 

The apes are extremely numerous, and of a great 
variety of ſpecies. The moſt common ſort are of a pale 
mouſe colour, and thoſe which are full grown, when 
they ſtand on their hind legs, are about five feet high. 
The negroes are perſuaded that they can ſpeak if they 
pleaſe ; but will not, for fear of being ſet to work. Thelſs 
are very ugly and extremely miſchievous ; and there is 
another ſpecies which exactly reſembles them, but are 
ſo ſmall, that four of them together would not weigh 
one of the former. A third fort is very beautiful: theſe 


grow 
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-grow to the height of about two feet; their hair is as 
black as jet, and about a finger's length ; and they have 
a long white beard. There are alſo many other kinds of 
apes. 

There are an incredible number of harts all along the 
Gold Coaſt, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where herds 
of a hundred together are ſometimes ſcen. There are a- 
bout twenty different ſorts of deer, ſome as large as ſmall 
cows, others no bigger than cats; moſt of them are red, 
with a black liſt upon their back; ſome of them red, 
beautifully ſtreaked with white. All of them are very 
good to eat, and are eſteemed delicate food, particularly 
one ſort about two feet long, the fleſh of which is much 
admired. Among theſe animals there is one of a red 
colour and extraordinary beauty : thoſe of this ſpecies 
have ſmall black horns, and are ſo little that the legs 
of ſome of them are ſaid by Mr. Boſman to be no big- 
ger than the ſmall part of a tobacco- pipe. 

Thele laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcrib- 
ed by Mr. Smith in his Voyage to Guinea. Theſe pretty 
creatures, ſays he, ſeem rather to vaniſh than to run by 
us among the buſhes; they are nevertheleſs often 
caught and ſhot by the natives ; and, when young, are 
{weet veniſon, A brace of theſe bucks may very well 
be eaten at a meal by a man of a good ſtomach, they 
being about the ſize of rabbets. ' he Europeans often 
tip their feet with gold to make tobacco-ſtoppers of 
them. They are ſo very tender, that it is not poſſible 
to bring them alive to Europe. 

There are alſo hares and porcupines. Theſe laſt, as 
well as the former, are eiteemed good food; they are 
orcat enemies to the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt 
and moſt dangerous of thoſe reptiles. Mr. Boſman ſays, 
that ſome of his ſervants going into the country beyond 
Mource, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 
bulky lying by a pit of water, near which were two 
porcupines ; between which and the ſnake began a very 
ſharp engagement, each ſhooting very violently in their 
way, the ſnake his venom, and the porcupines their 
quills : but his men having ſeen this fight a conſiderable 
time without being obſerved by the combatants, who 
were too furiouſly engaged to take notice of them; they 
loaded their muſkets, and let fly upon the three cham- 
pions with ſuch ſucceſs, that they killed them all, and 
brought them to Mouree, where they and their compa- 
nions cat them as very great delicacies. 

| Here are three or four ſorts of wild cats, of which 
the civet cat is one; theſe are ſometimes ſold very young 
to the Dutch, who give about cight or nine ſhillings 
ſterling for one of them. A great deal of care and trouble 
are neceſſary in order to bring them up: they feed them 
with pap made of mullet, and a little fleſh of fiſh. They 
produce civet when very young, but that of the male 

is better than that of the female. 

There are other wild cats which are ſpotted like ty- 
gers, and are as fierce; theſe do a great deal of miſ- 
chief among the poultry whenever they get among them. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other quadrupeds. 

Among the feathered race there are cocks and hens; 
thoſe at Axim are fat and good, though ſmall ; but in 
ſeveral places on the coaſt they are extremely dry and 
lean, There are likewiſe tame and wild ducks, pigeons, 
a great number of partridges, pheaſants, ſnipes, herons, 
and parrots. There are a variety of other large and 
ſmall birds, ſome of which are very beautiful, their plu- 
mage being finely variegated with the brighteſt colours, 
and the heads of ſome of them crowned with tufts of 
feathers, There are likewiſe falcons, kites, and man 
of the other birds of Europe, as well as thoſe that ſeem 
more peculiarly the natives of the torrid zone, 

It will not be proper to paſs over the birds without 
taking notice of the two ſorts of crown birds found on 
the Gold Coaſt. The firſt is about the ſize of a parrot : 
it is green about the head and neck ; the body is of a 
fine purple; and the wings and tail are ſcarlet tipped 
with black, | 

The other, which is about three feet high, is ſhaped 
like a heron, and feeds on fiſh : its colour is black and 
white, and it is crowned with a bunch of feathers that 
reſembles the taſſel of a coach-horſe. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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Among the amphibious animals and reptiles are the 
crocodiles, with which the rivers ſwarm : there is aifo 
an animal of nearly the ſame form, though it ſeldom 
exceeds four feet in length; its body is black, ſpeckled 
with a round lort of eyes, and the ſkin is very tender, 
[t injures neither man nor beaſt, but ſometimes makes 
great (laughter among the poultry, All the Europeans 
who have taſted its fleſh agree that it is much finer than 
that of a capon. 

The lizards are every where extremely numerous, 
eſpecially by the walls of the forts ; and there are va- 
rious ſpecies of them, which differ in ſize, ſhape, and 
colour; and alſo many camelions, which are far from 
living on air alone, and of which we have given a very 
particular deſcription in treating of Syria, p. 299. 

Frogs and toads are no leſs numerous than in Europe; 
but Mr. Boſman aſſerts, that the latter are in ſome 
places as large as a pewter plate. Theſe are mortal ene- 
mies to the ſnakes, with which they have frequeut en- 
gagements. There are great numbers and a prodigious 
variety of theſe laſt reptiles, ſome of which, if we 
may credit the above author, are of an amazing ſize. 
He obſerves, that the largeſt of thoſe taken while he 
was on this coaſt was twenty feet long, and that he be- 
lieves they are till larger within land; and we have 
frequently found, ſays he, in their entrails not only 
harts and other beatls, but alſo men. What credit is 
to be given to Mr. Boſman in this particular we will 
not ſay; we ſhall only obſerve, that the above gentle- 
man's work is univerſally reckoned one of the belt de- 
ſcriptions of Guinea; and that the Portuguele have 
mentioned ſerpents on this coaſt of a ſtill larger ſize, 

Moſt of the ſnakes are venomous, but one is ſo to an 
extraordinary degree ; this is ſcarce a yard long, but is 
two ſpans thick, and variegated with white, black, and 
yellow. The ſnakes not only infeſt the woods, but the 
dwellings of the negrces, and even the forts and bed- 
chambers of the Europcans. 

There are here abundance of ſcorpions, ſome very 
ſmall, and others as large as a cray-fiſn; but the ſting 
of either cauſes intolerable pain, and too often proves 
mortal, There are alſo many centipedes, whoſe bite 
occaſions a violent pain for ſeveral hours, but is not mor- 
tal. Spiders of a monſtrous ſize are alſo found here, and 
are ſaid to be venomous. | | 

But none of the inſets of this country appear more 
extraordinary than the ants. Theſe are of three ſorts, 
the red, the white, and the black. The firſt are of the 
ſame ſize as thoſe in Europe ; but the two lat are much 
larger, they being above half an inch long. They build 
ſometimes in great hollow trees, and ſometimes on the 
ground, throwing up hillocks ſeven or eight feet high, ſo 
very full of holes, that they ſcem like honey-combs. 
Theſe ant-hills are of a ſmall circumference in propor- 
tion to their height, and, being ſharp ar the top, look 
as if the wind would blow them down. I one day,“ 
ſays Mr. Smith, “ attempted to knock off the top of 
„one of them with my cane, but the ſtroke had no 
* other effect than to bring ſome thouſands of them 
* out of doors to ſee what was the matter. Upon which 
6 I took to my heels, and ran as faſt as I could, well 

knowing that they have often attacked our hens, and 

ſometimes our ſheep, if lame or wounded, in the 
night, with ſuch ſucceſs, that before moruing no- 
thing was to be ſeen of them but the ſkeleton, picked 
ſo very clean, that the moſt curious anatomiſt upon 
earth could not do the like.” They frequently en- 
ter the forts in ſuch ſwarms, as. to oblige the Europeans 
to leave their beds in the night. The ſting or bite of 
the red ant raiſes an inflammation that is extremely 
painful, The white are as tranſparent as glaſs, and 
bite with ſuch force, that in one night they will eat 
through a wooden cheſt of goods. : 

As the natives have but few animals fit for food, they 
are obliged to ſubſiſt principally on fiſh, and by a 
particular favour of Providence the ſea and rivers ſeem 
to contend which ſhall produce the beſt. There are 
many of the ſorts found in Europe, as pike, thoraback, 
plaiſe, flounders, bream, lobſters, crabs, prawns, and 
ſhrimps; and likewiſe ſharks and ſword-fiſh ; with a 
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greit variety of excellent fiſh that ſeem peculiar to theſe 


SE CT. XIV. 
Of the Dreſs of the Natives of the Gold Coaft, their Mar- 


riages, and the Cuftoms relating to their Women and 
Children ; their Skili in the manual Arts ; their Treat- 
ment of the Sick, and their Funerals. 


HE richeſt of the natives adorn their hair with a 

kiad of coral called conte-de-terra, which they 
eſteem more valuable than gold, and with a fort of blue 
coral called by the natives acory. They ſet a great value 
on our hats, for which they will pay a very high price. 
Their arms, legs, and waiſt are likewiſe adorned with 
pold and coral ; and particularly on their arms they have 
rings ot gold, ſilver, and ivory. "Round their waiſt they 
wrap thier or four ells of ſilk, cloth, perpetuana, or other 
ſtuff, which hanging down covers half the leg. They 
alſo wear ftrii.gs or chains of geld, filver, and ſhells 
round their neck. Their caboceroes, or chief men, who 
have a ſhare in the government, wear only a handſome 
cloth round their waiſt, a cap of deer-ſkin, with a ſtring 
of coral about their heads, and are never ſeen without a 
ſtaff in their hands. 

Some of the common people have an ell or two of 
cloth round their waiſt, while others have only a ſort of 
girdle, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtuff that paſſes 
between the legs, and is tied to the g:rdle before, and 
juſt ſerves to cover their nakedneſs. The fiſhermen add 
to this a cap made of deer-ſkin, or only ruſhes, or ſome 
old hat bought of an European ſailor. 

The women of diſtinction appear to have much more 
ſkill in the ornaments of dreſs than the men. The cloth 
which encompaſſes their waiſt is longer, and faſtened 
with greater neatneſs round their bodies. Their hair is 
more beautifully adorned with gold, ivory, and coral 
and their necks with gold chains and ſtrings of coral; 
but their arms, legs, and waiſt are in a manner covered 
with theſe ornaments; beſides, on the upper part of 
their bodies they frequently caſt a veil of ſilk, or ſome 
other fine ſtuff. 

While the kings are in their own houſes, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no marks of grandeur, and their cloaths 
are ſometimes ſo mean as to be ſcarce worth a ſhilling. 
They eat the ſame food as the meaneſt of their ſubjects, 
for bread, oil, and a little fiſh are their uſual fare, and 
water their moſt common drink ; but they have brandy 
which they purchaſe of the Europeans, and palm-wine 
which they receive from the inland country. They have 
no guard at the palace gates, nor are attended by any 
other officers than their own wives and ſlaves; and even 
when they go abroad in their towns they are generally 
attended by only two boys, one of whom carries the king's 
ſabre, and the other his ſeat. But if they viſit a perſon 
of high rank in another town, or receive a viſit from ſome 
other great man, they take care to ſhew their grandeur. 
On theſe occaſions both they and their wives are richly 
adorned, umbrellas are held over their heads, and they 
are accompanied by armed men. 

Marriage is never obſtructed by previous ceremonies. 
If a man likes a young woman, he has no more to do 
than to aſk her of her parents, who ſeldom refuſe ſo 
. reaſonable a requeſt, eſpecially if he be agreeable to the 
daughter. The bride brings no fortune with her; but 
the huſband keeps an exact account of the expences of 
the wedding-day, and of all the preſents he makes to the 
bride or her friends, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ever become 
ſo far diſguſted with him as to leave him, he may de- 
mand the whole again. But if he divorces her, he can 
demand nothing either of her or her relations, except he 
produces very good reaſons for his diſmiſſing her. 

They allow of a plurality ef wives, and ſome are ſaid 
to have even twenty, in which number are doubtleſs in- 
cluded all their female ſlaves. Their wives are obliged 
to cultivate the earth, and to dreſs proviſions for their 
huſbands, who commonly ſpend their time in loitering 
about and drinking palm-wine. However, the men of 
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wealth have two wives exempted from labour. Theſe 
are the firſt wife, who is inveſted with the chief com- 
mand, and the care of houſekeeping, and the ſecond, 
who is conſecrated to their fetiche, and is called the fe- 
tiche wife. Of this laſt they are frequently very jealous; 
they lie with her on the night following their birth- day; 
and on that day of the week which they term their fetiche 
day. Each wife generally endeavours to pleaſe the huſ- 
band, in order to obtain the greateſt ſhare of his affec> 
tions; and ſhe who is ſo happy as to be pregnant, is ſure 
to be reſpected and waited on by him. 

The women of all this coaſt are delivered with very 
little pain, even without the aſſiſtance of a midwife; and 
the child is no ſooner born, than they uſually go to waſh 
themſelves in the ſea. Immediately after the birth of the 
infant, a prieſt is ſent for, who binds a number of cords, 
pieces of coral, and other things, about the infant's head, 
body, arms, and legs. Theſe are to ſecure it from ſick- 
neſs and ill accidents, and are all the cloaths it is to 
wear till it is ſeven or eight years of age, when it puts 
on a ſort of apron formed of half an ell of cloth. The 
number of females born in theſe countries is ſaid greatly 
to exceed that of the males, which, if true, may render 
their having ſuch a multitude of wives ſomewhat more 
excuſable. 

As the heat of the country naturally renders the na- 
tives inactive, they are maſters of few manual arts: 
however, beſides building their huts, making their ca- 
noes, and being ſkilled in managing them, and in fiſh» 
ing, they employ themſelves in making earthen veſſels 
and wooden bowls, and in forming chains and rings for 
the arms and legs, of gold, ſilver, and ivory. They alſo 
perform ſmith's work, and by means of a ſmall pair of 
bellows, with two or three pipes, which is entirely their 
own invention, they, with a great ſtone for an anvil, 
make not only ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, but 
inſtruments of agriculture, fiſhing-hooks, and harpoons, 
knives, and tools for making their canoes, the largeſt of 
which are about thirty feet long. They likewiſe make 
ſeveral ſorts of muſical inſtruments, which reſemble thoſe 
we have already deſcribed in treating of the other parts 
of Guinea, | 

The negroes are commendable for their having no 
beggars among them ; for one of them no ſooner finds 
himſelf ſo poor, that it is difficult for him to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence, than he binds himſelf for a certain fum of 
money, or his friends do it for him; and the maſter for 
whom he engages to work, ſets him a taſk that is far 
from being (laviſh, he being uſually obliged to defend 
him in caſe he ſhould be attacked, and to ſpend his lei - 
ſure time in aſſiſting him to cultivate the earth. Yet all 
the people in general, from the king to the meaneſt ſub- 
ject, make no ſcruple of begging of the Europeans 
whatever they like. | 

When the natives are ſick, they in the firſt place have 
recourſe to remedies ; but not eſteeming thoſe alone ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore health and preſerve life, they apply to 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The ſame perſon being both 
prieſt and phyſician, he eaſily perſuades the relations of 
his patient that he cannot be recovered without ſome of- 
ferings, and therefore propoſes a (heep, a hog, a cock, 
or what he likes beſt ; but always proportions the ſacri - 
fice to the circumſtances of the perſon whom he endea- 
vours to cure. If the diſeaſe continues to increaſe, more 
expenſive offerings are made. Frequently one phy ſician 
is diſcharged with a good reward, and another called in 
his ſtead ; and this change of phyſicians is ſometimes re- 
peated twenty times or more ſucceſſively, each of whom 
makes freſh offerings, and appropriates them, as they al- 
ways do, to his own private uſe. 

The boys who are ſlaves or ſervants to the Europe- 
ans, when fond of their maſter will, on his bein 
ſeized with the leaſt indiſpoſition, go without his know- 
ledge, and make offerings for him, that he may recover 
his health; and accordingly there are ſometimes found 
on the beds, or in the chambers of the Europeans, things 
conſecrated by the prieſt, and laid there to preſerve their 
maſter's lives; but as they are ſenſible that the Europe- 
ans are offended at their ſhewing ſuch marks of their gra- 
titude and affection, this is always done privately, and fo 
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6 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


well concealed, as ſeldom to be diſcovered before the 


perſon's death, when they have not time to take them 
away. 

The principal medicines uſed here, are grains of para- 
diſe, lemon or lime juice, about thirty forts of herbs en- 
dued with ſanative virtues, with the roots, branches, and 
gums of trees; and with theſe very extraordinary cures 
are ſometimes performed. 

A perſon has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than his re- 
lations and friends ſet up a diſmal cry, while the youth of 
his acquaintance now uſually fire muſkers, to ſhew their 
reſpect. If the deceaſed be a man of rank, his wives 
inſtantly cauſe their heads to be cloſe ſhaved, then ſmear- 
ing their bodies with white earth, they put on an old 
worn-out garment, and run about the ſtreets, making 
dreadful lamentations, continually repeating the name of 
the deceaſed, and the great actions of his life; and this 
they continue ſeveral days ſucceſlively, till the corpſe is 
interred. 

While the women are thus lamenting abroad, the 
neareſt relations ſit by the corpſe, making a diſmal noile, 
and at the ſame time are employed in waſhing them- 
ſelves ; the diſtant relations alſo aſſemble frbm all parts 
to be preſent at theſe mournful rites. The town's 
people, and the acquaintance of the deceaſed, likewiſc 
come to join their lamentations, each bringing a preſent 
of gold, brandy, fine cloth, ſheets, or other things, to 
be carried to the grave with the corpſe; and the larger 
the preſent is, the more it redounds to the perſon's ho- 
nour who makes it. 

During this ingreſs and egreſs of all ſorts of people, 
brandy is very briſkly filled out in the morning, and 
palm-wine in the afternoon ; whence the funeral of a 
rich negro is very expenſive. "The body 1s afterwards 
richly dreſſed, and put into the coffin with fetiches of 
gold, the fineſt corals, and ſeveral other things of value, 
which it is imagined the decaſed will have occaſion for 
in the other world. After two or three days, the rela- 
tions and friends all aſſemble, and the corpſe is carried to 
the grave, followed by a number of men and women, 
without the leaſt order, ſome crying and ſhrieking, and 
others ſilent. Many young ſoldiers running about at 
the ſame time load and diſcharge their muſkets, till the 
deceaſed is laid in the ground. 

The corpſe being interred, the multitude go where 
they pleaſe ; but moſt of them return to the houſe, in 
order to ſpend their time in drinking and mirth. This 
continues ſeveral days, during which every thing rather 
reſembles a wedding, than a time of mourning. 

A king, or very great perſon, is ſometimes kept a year 
above ground; when, to prevent the putrefaction of the 
eorple, they lay it upon a wooden frame like a gridiron, 
that ſtands a conſiderable height over a gentle clear fire, 
which dries it by ſlow degrees. When a prince is to be 
publicly buried, notice is firſt given, not only to the in- 
habitants of his own country, but to other nations, which 
brings a prodigious concourſe of people, all of whom are 
as richly dreſſed as poſſible. Several of the ſlaves of the 
deceaſed are faid to be ſlain at theſe funerals, that they 
may ſerve him in the other world ; as are alſo thoſe 
whom he has dedicated to his falſe gods, with one of 
his wives, and one of his principal ſervants : even ſome 
poor wretches whom the infirmities of age, or other ac- 
cidents have rendered incapable of labour, are bought 
in order to increaſe the number of theſe horrid offer- 
ings, and are put to death with every circumſtance of 
inhumanity. With the utmoſt horror, ſays Mr. Boſman, 
I ſaw eleven perſons killed in this manner ; among whom 
was one, who, after having endured the moſt exquiſite 
tortures, was delivered to a child of fix years of ape, 
who was ordered to cut off his head, which he was about 
an hour in performing, he not being ſtrong enough to 
wield the ſabre. But theſe inhuman ſacrifices are only 
in uſe among the negroes who are at a diſtance from the 
European forts. 

They generally erect a ſmall cottage, o. plant a little 
garden of rice on the grave, into which they put ſome 


of the deceaſed's goods, but none of his houſhold fur- 
niture. | 
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S ECT. XV. 
Of the Religion of the Negroes an the C Craft. 


OST ot the negroes on the Gold Coaſt believe in 

one God, to whom they attribute the creation ol 
the world, and every thing in it; but, like the other 
negroes, make their cfferings, and offer up their prayers 
to their fetiches. They have different opinions concern- 
ing the creation ; many of them believe, that in the be- 
ginning God created black as well as white men, and im- 
mediately offercd them two forts of gifts, gold and the 
knowledge of the arts of reading and writing; and allow. 
ing the blacks to choole firſt, they made choice of gold, 
and left the knowledge of letters to the whites. God, 
they ſay, granted their requeſt; but, being offended at 
their avarice, ordered that the whires ſhould for ever be 
their maſters, Hence they believe, that tnere is no gold 
in any other country beſides their own; and that no 
blacks have any knowledge of letters, nor any notion of 
the extent of the world, but what they . trom our 
informations, 

However, it is certain that this opinion of the creation 
cannot be very ancient; for if by the white men are meant 
the Europeans, they could have no idea of there being 
any ſuch before the Portngueze diſcovered their coaſt, 

It appears that all the negrocs, and even the inhabi- 


tants of Madagaſcar, have their fetiches ; ti in fe 


{erent countries theſe kind of idols have diff names. 
and are formed of different ſubſtances. Thoſe of this 
country give that name to ſome ornament worn on the 
head, or any other ſubſtance dedicated to ſome iuviſible 
ſpirit. Beſides, each feticheer, or prieſt, has here a pecu- 
liar tetiche, prepared in a different manner; which is 
moſtly a large wooden pipe tilled with earth, oil, blood, 
the bones of dead men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and 
the like. By theſe mixtures the prieſt probably ſuppolcs 
that he lorms a kind of necromantic charra or taliſman, 
by which he can prevail oy ſome ſpirit to perform what 
he deſires. | | 

If a negro is to take an oath before this fetiche, he 
firſt enquires of the prieſt what is its name, each having 
a peculiar one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
what he is to confirm by an oath, deſiring that he may 
be puniſhed with death, if he ſwears falſly: then going 
round the pipe, he ſtops jn the ſame place, and repeats 
the oath a ſecond time, in the ſame manner as before, 
and fo a third time. After this the feticheer takes ſome 
of the ingredients out of the pipe, with which he touches 
the perſon's head, arms, belly, and legs; and, holding 
it above his head, turns it three times round. He then 
cuts a bit of the nail of one finger on each hand, and one 
toe on each foot, and ſome of the hair of the head, al! 
which he puts into the pipe; and thus concludes the ce- 
remony. 

Public religious exerciſes are ſometimes performed by 
a whole town or nation on account of great floods, or an 
extraordinary drought. Upon thefe occaſions the chick 
perſons of the town or nation aſſemble, and adviſe with 
the prieſt about the courſe moſt proper to be taken to re- 
move the calamity; and what he orders is immediately 
commanded or forbidden throughout the land by a pub- 
lic cryer ; and whoever preſumes to act contrary to this 
order, incurs a large pecuniary penalty. 

Almoſt every village his a ſmaſt'grove, in which the 
governors and principal people frequently repair io made 
their offerings, either for the public good or for then- 
ſelves. Thoſe groves are efteemed ſacred, no perſon pre- 
ſuming to defile them, or to cut or break ol any branches 
of the trees. | 

They have particular days in which they refrain from 
drinking wine, and each perſon is forbid to eat a pari- 
cular kind of fleſh: thus, one eats no mutton, another 
no goats fleſh, another no beef, another no pork, wild- 
fowl, or cocks with white feathers; and this reſtralut 
laſts as long as their lives, 

They, like other negroes, imagine that their fetiches 
inſpect cheir courſe of lite, reward the good, aud pow 

the 
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the wicked; but their rewards generally conſiſt in a mul- 
tiplicity of wives and flaves, and their puniſhments in 
the want of them, though the moſt terrible puniſhment 
they can imagine is death, Their ideas of a future (tate 
are very different: molt of them imagine that immediately 
atter death a perſon goss to another world, where he lives 
in the lane mauer as he did here, and makes uſe of 
all the offerings his friends and relations made at the time 
of his deceaſe ; but few of them have any idea of being 
rewarded or puniſhed for the good or evil actions of their 
paſt 1ile. 

Some however believe, that the deceaſed are inſtantly 
conveyed to a famous river ſituated in the inland coun- 
try, where theic god enquires what ſort of a life they 
have lived; whether they have religiouſly obſerved the 
holidays dedicated to him; whether they have abſtained 
from ali forbidden meats, and inviolably kept their oaths ; 
which if they have, they are gently wafted over the river 
to a delightful country, abounding with every thing that 
can contribute to their happineſs. But if, on the con- 
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of proviſions towards the end of the year, and are there- 
tore obliged to fetch them from other places. 

At Acra ſtands the Daniſh fort of Chriſtianſburg, ſitu- 
ated in five degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and is 
the only one they poſſeſs on this coaſt. This fort, Mr. 
Boſman ſays, would be too ſtrong for the united force 


of the Engliſh and Dutch forts. It is a ſquare building, 
ſtrengthened with four batteries, and appears very beau- 
tiful. As the roof is flat, cannon may be conveniently 
planted on all parts of it. 

Within a cannon-ſhot above this lies the Dutch fort 
Crevecceur, on the extremity of a high rock, the beach 
for landing being under the fire of the artillery and muſ- 
ketry of the fort. The building is ſquare, and flanked 
with batteries, joined by long curtains of a very irregu- 
lar conſtruction. Mr. Boſman aſſerts, that it ſurpaſſes 
the Engliſh fort in ſize, and in the goodneſs of the guns, 
but does not exceed it in ſtrength, the walls being thin- 
ner, and conſequently not ſo good a defence. 
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trary, the departed hath ſinned againſt any of theſe rules, 
his god plunges him into the river, where he is drowned 
and loſt in eternal oblivion. 

In this part of Guinea they have a very extraordinary 
annual ceremony, which conſiſts in baniſhing of the 
devil out of all the towns. This is preceded by a feaſt; 
of eight days, accompanied with ſinging, dancing, mirth, | 
and jollity ; and in this time they are allowed freely to 
ſing of all the faults, villanies, and frauds of their ſupe- 
riors, as well as inferiors; without the leaſt puniſhment ; 
the only way of ſtopping their mouths being to ply them 
well with liquor, upon which they alter their tone, and 
turn their ſatirical ballads into ſongs in praiſe of thoſe 
who treat them. 

This time of licence being ended, they hunt out the 
devil with a horrid cry, running after one another, and 
throwing (ſtones, ditt, and every thing that comes in their 
way at the ſuppoſed fiend. When they have driven him 
far enough out of town, they return to their houſes ; on 
which the women immediately waſh and ſcour all their 
wooden and earthen veſſels, to cleanſe them from all 
pollution. | 


S ECT. VI. 


Of the Kingdoms and States on the Cold Coaſt; and firſt of 
Aquamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantin, and Sabu : with 
the European Forts in each. 


doms or ſtates into which the Gold Coaſt is di- 
vided, and at the ſame time take notice of the factories 
of the Europeans. 

The country of Aquamboe, on the moſt eaſtern part 
of this coaſt, is ſituated chiefly within land, and is one 
of the greateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea: the 
maritime part of this kingdom, which is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by the name of Acra, indeed extends only 
twenty miles miles along the ſhore ; but it ſtretches ten 
times as far within land. The Aquamboe negroes are 
haughty, arrogant, and warlike ; and the neighbouring 
nations are continually infeſted by their incurſions, in 
which they plunder and rob all before them. 

In this kingdom the Engliſh, Danes, and Dutch have 
forts, but their authority is very ſmall, and confined 
within their own walls; for ſhould they make any at- 
tempts on the negroes, they would probably end in their 
deſtruction. Each fort has a village adjacent, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its particular name. It might be reaſonably 


W ſhall now give a deſcription of the ſeveral king- 


Within a canon-ſhot above this fort is that of the 
Engliſh, called Fort-James. This is a well-built ſquare 


edifice, with four baſtions : its walls are high and thick. 


It is built on the top of a ſteep rocky cliff that hangs 
over the ſea, and has a battery juſt under the wall next 
the water, where may be planted twenty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; beſides which the fort has four ſtrong and large 
flankers, on which are mounted twenty-ſeven pieces of 
ordnance, | 

Round theſe forts is a delightful champaign country, 
which, not being ſo woody as the others, is by far the 
molt pleaſant on the Gold Coaſt, There are {alt-ponds 
belonging to the fort, which yield a ſufficient quantity of 
ſalt ro ſupply not only the whole Gold Coaſt, but aifo 
all the ſhips that trade thither. 

Farther to the weſt are the kingdoms of Acron and 
Agonra, the firſt of which has a Dutch fort in the mid- 
dle of the coaſt that has two batteries, on which are 
mounted eight pieces of cannon, and under it is a {mall 
village inhabited only by fiſhermen. The people of Acron 
ſeldom or never engage in war; for having choſen the 
Fantinians, their next neighbours to the weſtward, for 
their protectors, none dare to injure or attack them, 
which affords them an opportunity of tilling their land 
in quiet; and hence they have annully a plentiful har- 
veſt, a great part of which they diſpoſe of to other 
countries, 

About a mile to the eaſtward is a very high hill, termed 
the Devil's Mount, which is ſaid to contain vaſt quan- 
tities of gold, a great deal of which is waſhed down by 
the violent rains. About this hill begins the country of 
Agonna, which ſurpaſſes Acron in largeneſs, power, and 
riches, though they are nearly equal with reſpect to fer- 
tility and the pleaſantneſs of the countries. | 

The next country to the weſtward is Fantin, which 
extends about nine or ten miles along the ſea- ſide, it 
having on its weſtern extremity the Icon Mounr, which 
is a quarter of a mile long at the bafe, and has from its 
bottom to its ſummit a delightful walk, ſo thick ſhaded 


| with trees, that the light is obſcured at noon-day, The 


inland inhabitants are employed in trade, tillage, and the 
making of palm-wine; and the country, belides irs be- 
ing rich in gold, produces all the neceſſaries of life, and 
more eſpecially corn, which the inhabitants fell in large 
quantities to the ſhips that arrive there, The govern- 
ment is in the hands of a chief commander, whom they 
term their braffo, or leader. This is a kind of chief go- 
vernor, Whoſe power is ſuperior to that of any other ſingle 
perſon in the country ; yet his authority is rettrained by 
the old men, who form a kind of parliament. 


conjectured, that theſe three companies trading here might 
be ſufficient to cauſe diſſentions fatal to their commerce; 
but here is ſuch plenty of gold and ſlaves, that none of 
them is in danger of wanting a ſhare, eſpecially as each 
is ſtocked with commodities which the other has not. 
The king and his nobles, or rather favourites, are fo 
very rich in gold and ſlaves, that this country is ſaid to 
poſſeſs greater treaſures than all the reſt of the Gold Coaſt 
put together. | 

The chief employments of the inhabitants, beſides that 
of war, are merchandize and agriculture ; but though 
the ſoil is ſufficiently fertile, yet they generally fall ſhort 


| In this diviſion the Engliſh have a ſmall, neat, and 
compact fort named Anamaboa. This is a large edifice 
| flanked by two towers, and ſecured on the ſca- ſide by 
two baſtions of brick or ſtone, well cemented with lime. 
[t ſtands upon a rock at ihe diſtance of thirty paces from 
the ſea. It is mounted with twelve pieces of cannon and 
two pateraroes, and defended by a garriſon of twelve 
whites and eighteen blacks, under the command of the 
chief factor. The greateſt inconvenience attending the 
ſituation ariſes from the difficulry of landing from the 
ſhips, the ſhore being covered with rocks a ſmall diſtance 
into the ſea, or rendered equally dangerous by a continual! 


high 
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high ſurf, The ſhips are therefore forced to come to an 
anchor on the outſide of the rocks, and the goods are 
landed by canoes upon a ſandy point, ſurrounded by a 
wall built at the expence of the company, and rendered 
very convenient by there being lodgings for the 'negroes 
under the cannon of the fort. 

The fort of Anamaboa was abandoned in the year 
1733; but the Engliſh afterwards reſumed the ſettle- 
ment, and have continued in it ever ſince. | 
The country round Anamaboa is mountainous, but the 
hills are at a ſufficient diſtance from the town. Five of 
them are remarkably high, and ferve at fea as land- 
marks to determine this diviſion of the coaſt. They 
being covered with wood, the multitude and variety of 
the trees form an agreeable proſpect. Palm-wine is here 
made in great perfection, eſpecially that which they call 
quacker. The country is alſo populous, and exceeding 
rich in gold, ſlaves, and all the neceſſaries of life; but 
more particularly in corn, large quantities of which they 
ſell to the Europeans. 


A little below Aga ſtands the village of Little Cor- 


mantin, thus named to diſtinguiſh it from Great Cor- 
mantin. This village is ſituated upon an eminence, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a lofty tree that grows upon its 
ſummit. Hither the French and Portugueſe formerly 
carried on a great trade, and the Dutch had alſo a ſhare 
in it, till it was diſcovered that the negroes adulterated 
the gold. This firſt gave the Dutch a diſlike to the trade, 
and at length drove away moſt of the Europeans. Afrer- 
wards the trade;was reſumed by the Dutch about the year 
1682, when they greatly enlarged and ſtrengthened Fort 
Amſterdam, which was the chief reſidence of the Engliſh, 
till they were driven thence by De Ruyter in 1665. 

This is a ſquare ſtone building, ſtrengthened by four 
baſtions, mounting twenty pieces of cannon. In the cen- 
tre is a tower, on which the Dutch flag is fixed. This 
tower affords fine views of the ſea and country: the 
apartments of the officers and ſoldiers are neat, clean, 
aud commodious : the parapets are ſpacious, and the fort 
is well ſupplied with water by means of large ciſterns that 
contain an incredible quantity of rain. The garriſon is 
compoſed of twenty-five white men and a number of 
blacks, who live happily and at their eaſe, and make 
fortunes with very little trouble 
About a cannon-ſhot from this fort ſtands Great Cor- 
mantin, a large and populous town, ſituated upon a high 
hill under the cannon of Fort Amſterdam. The num- 
ber of merchants and fiſhermen in the town exceed twelve 
hundred, beſides the other inhabitants, who have differ- 
ent employments. 

The next kingdom to the weſt is that of Sabu, which 

is of very ſmall extent; but produces an amazing quan- 
tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, and other fruit, beſides palm-oil. The natives 
are eſteemed the moſt induſtrious people on the Gold 
Coaſt, being perpetually employed either in tilling the 
earth, fiſhing, or trading with the Europeans or Acaneſe, 
who exchange gold for the fruits and fiſh of Sabu. 

The city of Sabu, in which the king reſides, ſtands 
two leagues from the coaſt, and is deſcribed as a long and 
populous: city. The firſt place to the eaſtward of it is 
the Engliſh fort on Queen Anne's Point, which is built of 
ſtone and lime, upon an eminence about a mile from 
Fort Royal, and two miles from Naſſau Fort. It is de- 
fended by five pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of five 
white, and as many black men. | 

At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Mawry, or Mouree, a village 
which, tho' ſituated upon an eminence, is very unhealthy ; 
its market is bad, and every thing in it, even palm-wine 
and fruits, ſcarce and dear. The chief trade of the 
place conſiſts in gold duſt, with which canoes arrive 
every day from all the ſea - port towns. Before the Dutch 
fixed their reſidence here, it was an inconſiderable place; 
"ut now it carries on a flouriſhing trade, and contains 
above two hundred houſes, which ſurround three ſides of 
the Dutch fort of Naſſau. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are fiſnermen, four or five hundred of whom 
go every morning in canoes to catch fiſh ; and, upon their 
return, are obliged to pay every fifth fiſh to the Dutch 
factor in the town, by way of toll or tribute. The houſes 
ſtand at a great diſtance from each other, and the inter- 
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brick, which the-Engliſh made at a ſmall diſtance, 


Guingza. 


vening ſpace is generally filled up with a rock, which 
renders the paſſage from one to another incommodious, 
and ſometimes dangerous. This place is called the 
grave of Dutchmen, on account of the great number 
who have died there; yet it is (till in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, as all the ſhips bound to the Gold Coaſt are forced 
to wood and water here. 

Fort Naſſau, the moſt conſiderable Dutch ſettlement in 


|Guinea, except Elmina, is ſituated upon a rock, and is 


watered towards the ſouth by the ſea. Its form is nearly 
quadrangular, the front being rather the largeſt ſide, It 
has four batteries, and eighteen pieces of cannon ; and, it 
we except Elmina, has the higheſt walls of any fort on 
the coaſt. The curtain comprehends the two ſca·-· bat- 
teries, and is very ſpacious and convenient; but it; 
greateſt ornament and ſtrength conſiſts in four towers ar 
the angles, well provided with artillery, muſkets, and 
ſtores. At a ſmall diſtance from the fort the company 
have a fine garden, kept in excellent order, aud neatly 
laid out in groves of truit-trecs and parterres. 


8 E C T. WI. 


Of the Kingdom of Fetu, with a particular Deſcription of 
Cape Coaſt Caſtle, the principal Settlement of the Eng- 
liſh, and St. George Elmina, the chief Settlement of 

the Dutch on the Coaſt of Guinea. 


E now come to the kingdom of Fetu, or Fetou, 

which is bounded on the welt by the river Benja 

and the kingdom of Commendo, on the north by the 

country of Ati, on the eaſt by Sabu, on the ſouth by the 

ocean, and, according to Boſman, is a hundred and ſixty 

miles in length, and near as much in breadth, The hills 

are covered with trees of various kinds, and the vallics 

watered by a number of rivulets ; and it is extremely well 
ſituated for European ſettlements. 

On the eaſtern part of this kingdom is Cape Coaſt, 
in five degrees north latitude, and under the ſame meri. 
dian as London. This is the chicf Engliſh ſettlement 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. It is ſaid to have received its 
name from a corruption of Cabo Corſo, by which it was 
called by the Portugueſe. The cape is formed by an 
angular point waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, 
and upon it ſtands the Engliſh fort, nine miles from El- 
mina. The Portugueſe ſettled here in 1610, and built 
the citadel upon a large rock, that projects into the ſea ; 
but a few years after they were diſlodged by the Dutch, 
and in 1664, it was taken by admiral Holmes. The 
next year De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, having orders 
from the States to revenge the inſults committed by the 
Engliſh, attacked all the ſettlements of this nation along 
the coaſt with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, and 
even took, burnt, and ſunk all the ſhips belonging to 
the Engliſh company; but after all, was unable to take 
this fort, which was afterwards contirmed to the Engliſh 
by the treaty of Breda; and the king granting a new 
charter in 1672, the directors of the African company 


applied all their attention to fortify and render it com 


modious. | 

The walls, which are thick and high, particularly on 
the land ſide, are built partly of ſtone, but chiefly of 
To 
the height and ſtrength of its walls the fort owes its 
principal ſecurity, and the neighbouring negroes depend- 
ent on the company, a protection againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Fantins. The interior parade, which is 
raiſed twenty feet, forms a quadrangular ſpace, cooled 
by gentle refreſhing ſea breezes, to which it lies open, and 
is agreeably ſituated on account of its having in view 
Queen Anne's point, and all the ſhipping in the road of 
Anamaboa. This platform is defended by three pieces 
of large cannon ; and the three other ſides of the ſquare 
contain ſpacious and handſome lodgings, with offices, 
and other conveniences ; particularly on the ſouth ſide 
is a handſome chapel. Three pieces of artillery on the 
platform command the road and its entrance, nor is 
the landing-place leſs expoſed to the fire of the muſ- 
ketry behind the rocks. The fort has four baſtions, 
mounted with twenty-nine pieces of cannon. On the 
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batzlements are ten more, and upor! the wall towards Ta- 
bora are ſix, which are of no other uſe than to keep 
thoſe negroes in awe, 

The proſpect of this fortreſs is extremely beautiful to- 
wards the {ca ; the fortifications are happily imagined, and 
all the aſſiſtunce that art could give is added to nature. 
You enter it by a large gate, that leads to the ſquare pa- 
rade jn{t mentioned, which is capable of receiving five 
hundred men drawn up. The four baſtions have a com- 
mumcation with each other by covered ways and curtains, 
forming a beautiful chain of batteries of fifteen cannon 
pointe.| towards the road. According to Smith, all the 
artiliery of thc fort amounts to forty pieces of large cannon, 
excluiive of demi-culverins ; and Phillips ſays that the gar- 
riſon is compoſed of an hundred men. The gates are ſhut 
every evening at eight o'clock, and defended by a regular 
guard. 

The ſoldiers at Cape Coaſt are lodged in the beſt bar- 
racks of any upon the coaſt of Guinea, and daily receive 
their pay in gold duſt. There are likewiſe convenient 
apartments for the (laves, with forges for ſmiths, ſheds 
and workhouſes for carpenters aud other mechanics, 
with a convenient public kitchen. 

The firſt ſtory is ornamented with a handſome bal- 
cony, Which extends the whole length of the tront, 
and the compting-houſe is large and convenient. Near 
the gate is a priſon for murderers, traitors, and other cri- 
minals convicted of capital crimes, where they are 
detained till an occaſion offers of ſending them to take 
their trials in England. In ſhort there is cut in the 
rock burecath the platform, a large vault for the con- 
finement of ſlaves; an horrid dungeon divided into a 
number of cells, ſo contrived as to prevent their revolt- 
ing, or forming conſpiracies. None are confined there 
but ſuch as are purchaſed for exportation; an iron grate 
in the root ſerves to admit the air, and as much light as is 
thought neceſſary, and the number of ſhips which fre- 
quent the coaſt prevent thoſe unhappy wretches being fo 
long derained as to contract the diſtempers that proceed 
from cloſe confinement. The ciſtern for preſerving 
the water by which the fort is chiefly ſupplied, is hewn 
out of the rock, and is capable of holding four hundred 
hogſheads. 

The company's gardens are ſaid to be no leſs than 
eight miles in circumference, but are without walls 
or any other incloſure. Here the ſoil is fertile, and 
produces all the fruits found in warm climates, as ci- 
trons, plantains, lemons, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, cinnamon, mangos, water- 
melons, cucumbers, and all kinds of ſallads and roots. 
It is thought that the cinnamon-tree would grow here 
to great perlection, were it properly cultivated, When 
Phillips was at Cape Coaſt, the African company had 
two gardens, the firſt a large one, which is probably that 
mentioned by Smith; the other the pleaſure- garden of 
the factory, in which they had a pleaſant ſummer-houſe, 
whither the gentlemen of the fort uſed frequently to retire. 

The country is filed with monntains, which, without 
having any extraordinary height, render the vallies nar- 
row by their ſtanding fo cloſe to each other. They are 
over run with a ſort of low thick briar, that renders them 
impaſſable, except where the paths are cut. The negroes 
do not cultivate one tenth part of the ground, and fix 
months interuption will p. od ce a new crop of briars in 
the places they had entirely cleared. 

The Engliſh have built two forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Coalt, the one called Phillips's Tower, and 
the other Fort Royal, or Queen Anne's Fort ; each of 
them are three quarters of a mile diſtant from Cape Coaſt, 
the firſt ſtanding on an eminence on the ſide of the gar- 
den, ſouth-eaſt of the fort. In Boſman's time, Phillips's 
tower was garriſoned with ſix men, and intended to keep 
the negroes in awe, and to guard agaiaſt the incurſions 
ef the neighbouring nations, by means of ſome pieces of 
cannon, | 

Queen Anne's fort ſtands near the village of Manfro, 
on a hill called Daniſtein, where Frederickſburg for- 
merly ſtood. This is a ſquare building mounted with 
lixtcen pieces of cannon, twelve of them on a platform, 
and guarded by ſix white men, and an equal number of 
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blacks. According to Des Marchais, it is acceſſible only 
by a crooked path, that forms a kind of ſpiral ſtreet, on 
each ſide bordered by negro huts. | 

The town of Manfro is of an oval form, ſituated oti 
the banks of a river, and almoſt inacceſſible by its being 
ſurrounded by rugged rocks. The inhabitants are con- 


—"_y employed in agriculture, fiſhing, and making 
alt, 


In the kingdom of Fetu is alſo the Dutch fort of 


La Mina, or St. George Elmina, a name which it re— 
ceived from the Portugueſe, but on what account is not 
eaſily determined, as there are no mines in the country. 
Boſman however ſuppoſes, with great probability, that 
the name roſe from the great abundance of gold ſent 
thither from the interior country, which made them 
imagine that it was produced in ſome neighbouring 
mines. The natives call the town Oddena; but the 


Europeans in general give it the Portugueſe name. It is 
of great length, but narrow, and the houſes are built 


of (tone, hewn out of a neighbouring rock. It ſtands 
on the river Benja, in five degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, upon a low flat peninſula, formed by the ſea 
on the ſouth, the river on the north, Commendo on the 
weſt, and the famous citadel of St. George Elmina on 
the eaſt, Towards Commendo it is fortitied by a ſtrong 
wall of large ſtones brought from an adjacent rock, a 
deep ditch, and ſeveral pieces of cannon mounted on 
each ſide of the gate. The wall extends from the ſca 
to the banks of the river which ſeparates the town from 
a fort on mount St. Jago, called Conradſburgh, which 


the Dutch built for the ſecurity of Elmina, on a ſi- 


tuation that commands both the town and their chieb 
factory. 

The natives of this town are well limbed, of a robuſt 
and warlike diſpoſition, but more civilized than other ne- 
groes, from their familiar acquaintance with the Euro- 
peans. They are uſually employed in trading, fiſhing, 
and making palm-wine and oil. They bring their fiſh to 
market about noon, and pay the Dutch a fifth by way of 
cuſtom. Their commerce extends along the coaſt even 
to Whidah. | 

In Elmina are a conſiderable number of . neat artiſts, 
who work in metals in a manner little inferior to the 
artiſts of Europe. They caſt and carve in gold and 
ſilver, make ſword-hilts, buttons, plain or filigrean 
rings, chains, and other ornaments, and are acquainted 
with the method of cutting, grinding, and poliſhing 


glaſs and cryſtal, and of giving them all ſhapes and 


forms. They have great addreſs in adulterating gold, 
and pretend that they learned that art from the Portu- 
gueſe; but if this be true, they greatly excel their in- 
ſtructors. 

The town contains about two hundred houſes, in moſt 
of which are ſome mechanics. It is divided into three 
diſtricts, each of which has its particular privileges, and 
is governed by a chief, whom the negroes call braffo, 
under whom are caboceroes, and certain inferior officers, 
who in ordinary caſes are the miniſters of juſtice, The 
three chiefs, with their councils, form the regency and 
legiſlative part of this ſmall republic. | 

The citadel of Elmina, which (ſtands in the centre of 
the Gold Coaſt, is commodioully ſituated for the purpoſes 
of trade, and the ſecurity of the traders. It is ſeated 
upon a rock, and is bounded on one ſide by the ocean, 
and defended by ſtrong baſtions. The building is ſquare, 
ſurrounded by a high ſtone-wall, cannon-proof. The 
fort, excluſive of the out-works, is forty yards in length, 
and thirty-two in breadth, encompaſſed by four grand 
baſtions, or four interior batteries, two ot which point 
towards the ſea, and are of a prodigious height, the 
peninſula in which they ſtand being there a high perpen- 
dicular rock : the other two front the river, where the 
land deſcends by a gentle declivity. Upon theſe four bat- 
terics are mounted forty pieces of heavy cannon, with a 
oreater number of ſwivels and patteraroes. A little below 
{tands another battery of large iron cannon, chiefly uſed 
for ſalutes and public rejoicings. | 


On the land fide are two canals formed in the rock, 


ſerving for the ſecurity and convenience of the citade, 
which they ſupply with freſh water, at the ſame time 
5 0 that 
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that by means of a draw - bridge and two redoubts, mount- 
ed with eight pieces of cannon, it is rendered in a manner 
inacceſſible. As it is here leaſt fortified by nature, art has 
ſupplied that defect by portculliſes, ſtrong barricadoes, 
and iron rails of prodigious weight. The guard-houſe, 
which is placed jult behind, is a ſtrong building, well de- 
fended with ſwivels, and a number of ſlits in the walls, 
by which the muſketry have the entire command of the 
river. 

The principal building is a magnificent ſquare ſtone 
houſe, the upper part of which is appointed for the reſi- 
dence of the governor, and to his apartments is a grand 
flight of ſteps of black and white marble. On the top 
are placed two [wivels, and a variety of ſmaller artillery, 
defended by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers. In the way thi- 
ther is a fine long gallery, beautifully ornamented with 
ſtucco work, and with Venetian windows handſomely 
glazed. There is a ſpacious chapel, with a rich altar, 
where prayers are ſaid every day, and all the officers are 
obliged to attend under the penalty of fortciting about a 
ſhilling for each time of abſence, and double that ſum on 
Sundays and Thurſdays. The infirmary for the ſick and 
wounded, which is placed along the ramparts by the river 
fide, is capable of containing an hundred perſons, and is 
attended by the ſerjeants of the fort. The magazines for 
ſtores, proviſions, and merchandize are large, convenient, 
and always well ſtocked ; nor is the factory, or the reſi- 
dence of the agents neglected, where there are accommo- 
dations for ſixty perſons, the number of ſervants, exclu- 
ſive of ſoldicrs, retained by the company. All merchan- 
dize and goods enter the fort by a gate towards the fea, 
where is erected a crane and other machines for unloading 
the ſhips. In ſhort, Smith affirms, that the citadel is 
larger, more convenient, and beautiful than Cape Coat ; 
but leſs pleaſant on account of the ſituation. 

On the north ſide of the river Benja is Fort Conradſ- 
burgh, which ſtands on Mount St. Jago: the fortifying 
of this hill was judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of El- 
mina, though if it once fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they would ſoon oblige that citadel to ſurrender. The 
fort of Conradiburgh is of,” ;juadrangular form, with a 
ſtrong baſtion at each angle, and a curtain between each, 
built of ſtone, twelve feet high, behind which are four 
batteries mounted with forty-eight cannon, The interior 
edifice conſiſts of a tower that commands all the adjacent 
country, and affords commodious lodging for the garri- 
ſon, which conſiſts of twenty-five ſoldiers, with their 
officers, who are relieved every day from Elmina ; and 
upon extraordinary emergencies are increaſed to double 
the number. 

As this is a poſt of the utmoſt importance, it is always 
well ſupplied with ſtores and provilions, and the fortifi- 
cations kept in conſtant repair. On the fide next Elmina 
it is eaſy of acceſs, a fine road being cut with an eaſy 
aſcent out of the rock; but it cannot there be attacked by 
the enemy, who would be betwcen two fires, that from 
Elmina and the poſt of St. Jago. But towards Fetu and 
Commendo nothing can be {tronger than the ſituation, 
which is a high perpendicular rock. The bridge over 
the river, which forms the communication between the 
two forts, is in the Dutch taſte, with a draw-bridge in the 
middle. 

Below Mount St. Jago, on the north fide, the Dutch 
company have a very fine garden, incloſed by high ſtone 
walls, and divided into beautiful alleys and parterres by 
rows of orange, lemon, cocoa, and palm-trees. They 
have here all the fruits, pulſe, and roots that are natives 
of the country, as well as thoſe that are the natural 
growth of Europe. In the centre is a magnificent dome, 
or temple, encompaſſed by lofty trees that afford the moſt 
delightful cooling ſhade and fragrance. 


S ECT. XVII, 


Of the Kingdoms of Commendo, Jaby, and Anta; with their 
Tawns and European Forts. 


HE kingdom called by travellers Commendo, Com- 
many, Aguelto, and Guaffo, is ſituated to the eaſt 
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of Fetu, and extends about five nules along the ſea-coaft 
and about as much up the country, "This kingdom pro- 
duces but little rice, yet the valleys are no leis fertile 
than agreeabic; and the hills are covered with woog 
which affords the moſt delighttul proſpects. In the cen. 
tre on the ſtrand lands Little Commendo, or Commany, 
behind which the land rifes by a gentle aſcent into little 
hills beautifully cloathed with woods of a perpetual ver. 
dure; and at the bottom are meadows and plains diſpoſed 
in the moſt agrecable manner, and filled with fruit trees 
of various kinds. 

The natives, who are of a warlike diſpoſition, are ſo 
numerous, that the king is able to raiſe in this little 
kingdom an army of twenty thouſand men, and his uſual 
guard is compoled of five hundred ſtout fellows well 
armed, | 

We ſhall begin with deſcribing Little Commendo, 
which ſtands upon the banks of a fine rivulet that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea, where there is a little oblong 
harbour for canoes. The natives are in general turbulent, 
cunning, and deceitful, much addicted to lying and ſteal. 
ing. They are chicfly employed in fiſhing, or in com- 
merce, and their neighbours employ them as brokers aud 
factors. Every morning ſeventy or eighty large canoe; 
may be fecn upon the coaſt fiſhing or trading with the 
Europcan ſhips in the road. About noon, when the ſouth- 
welt winds begin to blow, they put to ſhore, for the 
facility of unloading, and ſecuring a market for their car- 
gocs, Either at Great or Little Commendo; whither the 
inland negroes aſſemble with the commodities of their 
ſcveral countries; and no markets upon earth are better 
ſupplied with all ſurts of grain, fruit, pulle, roots, and 
lich. 

Here the Engliſn and Dutch have forts: that of the 


former is a regular ſpacious ſquare, with twenty-four 


pieces of iron cannon, and is well ſupplied with water. 
According to Smith, this is the principal fortification the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the Gold Coalt next to Cape Coaſt, and 
is defended by a garriſon of ſixty men, including negrocs. 
The Dutch fort of Wedenburgh is only a muſket- ſhot diſ- 
tance; but the advantages ariſing from ſo near a vicinity 
have been deſtroyed by the quarrels and jealouſies of both 
nations, who, according to Smith, never live upon a foot- 
ing of friendſhip. 1 

The fort of Wedenburgh was built in 1688, and is a 
ſquare building, defended by good batteries capable of 
mounting thirty-two pieces of ordnance. In 1695 it was 
attacked by the negroes in the ,night, at a time when 
twenty out of the ſmall garriſon, commanded by Boſman, 
were laid up with ſickneſs ; but, after an engagement of 
five hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
Though the negroes poured their ſhot into the embra- 
ſures, which could not be cloſe ſhut, they were ſuch bad 
markſmen that Boſman loſt only two men : but they re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge, reſolving to enter 
{word in hand. Boſman ſent for relief to Elmina, and a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement arrived juſt as the negroes were 
cutting down the port-holes with their ſwords. An ob- 


ſtinate engagement enſued between this detachment, which 


endeavoured to force a way into the fort, and the negrocs 
who ſtrove to oppoſe them. After a warm action, which 
laſted only half an hour, the Dutch were defeated ; but a 
conſiderable number of them finding means to enter the 
fort, the ſpirits of the garriſon were raiſed, and the ne- 
groes diſcouraged from proſecuting the ſiege. Boſman 
aſſerts, that his gunner had the treachery to nail up his 
cannon, which had like to have occaſioned the loſs of the 
fort. M hen the fiege was raiſed, this viil1in, who had ſo 
baſely acted contrary to his truſt, was ſent in irons to El- 
mina to be puniſhed according to his deferts ; inſtead oi 
which, the director- general not only ſet him at liberty, 
but promoted him to a place of greater truſt and prolit. 
The chief commodities for which there is 2 great de- 
mand by the negroes of Commendo, are glaſs beads, 
woollen ſtuffs, linen cloths, brats bells, and buttons; 
but theſe articles are ſold only by retail, and ſuch a va- 
riety of factors, brokers, and agents are employed by 
thele negroes as makes trading with them very tedious. 
When they are at war with a neighbouring nation, great 
profit may be made by trading thither tor ſlaves ; for 
they 
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an eſtabliſhment here; but the Engliſh and Dutch are at 
Treient the only Europeans who maintain forts at Sucon. 
Ja. That of the Dutch, which is called Orange Fort, was 
built in 1682; the Engliſh fort was erected a few years 
before. Both theſe forts were taken by the natives, and 
recovered from them; but in the year 1700 there re- 
naineq only the walls of the Englith fort; but though 
the Dutch poſſeſſed the whole trade, they drew. but little 
advantage from it, becaule the efforts of the Engvliſh to 
reſtore themſelves greatly diſturbed their operations. At 
laſt, however, a re-eſtabliſhment was effected, and a new 
tort roſe out of the ruins of the old, with more ſ plendor 
and ſtrength than the former. Smith repreſents it as 
larger and better ſortified than Dick's Cove: it is of a 
quadrangular form, ſituated upon an eminence about fifty 
paces from the ſea, between the Dutch forts of Tocorado 
on the welt, and Sama on the eaſt. It is built of brick, 
and mounted with ſeveral pieces of cannon, the garriſon 
conſiſting of five white and twenty black men. The Eu- 
ropeans at Suconda enjoy this advantage, that as the fort 
ſtands fo near, the factors of both nations, when they live 
in friendſhip and harmony, have conſtant opportunities of 
enjoying each other's company, an advantage of ineſtim- 
able value to ſocial beings placed in a barbarous and igno- 
rant country. 

Sama is ſituated on an eminence, and its fort watered 
by the, river St. George, that diſcharges itſelt into the ea. 
This town conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, which 


they hurry to diſpoſe of their priſoners, in order to ſave 
the expence of maintaining them. 

A little farther to the welt lies the country of Jaby 
or Jabah, where the king is ſo poor that Boſman adviicd 
the European merchants not to truſt him with goods to 
the value of ten pounds ſterling, not from any diſtruſt ot 
his principles, but of his ability to pay. The fertility 
of the foil would ſoon enrich the inhabitants, were they 
not expoled to the continual inroads of their neighbours, 
who ſpoil and deſtroy what they are unable to carry away. 

Anta, which lies farther to the weſt, is bounded on 
the north by the country of Adom, on the weſt by Axim, 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, it extend- 
ing about ten Jeagues from eaſt to weſt. The country 
is mountainous, and covered by large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of villages. The land is well watered ; 
the valleys rich and extenſive, producing abundance of 
rice, the belt fort of maize, ſugar-canes, yams, and pota- 
toes. The ſoil along the banks of the river of Bourtry 
is as fine as can be met with in any part of the earth, and 
the country is equally rich and beautiful ; but by the 
continual wars in which the people have been engaged 
with Adom and their other neighbours, they are far from 
being a potent and populous people, as they once were; 
the country is thinned of its inhabitants, and theſe are be- 
come entirely diſpirited, ſheltering themſelves under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort, and leaving the greateſt part of 
the land uncultivated, Every thing is, however, excced- 
ing cheap; and this country enjoys the advantage of hav- ſeem to form three villages, one of which is under the 
ing the molt healthful fituation on the coaſt. cannon of the Dutch fort of St. Sebaſtian. The ſole em- 

The molt conſiderable villages of this country are | ployment of the natives is fiſhing. 

Bourtry, or Butro, Tocorary, Suconda, Anta, and Sama, 
all of which deſerve particular notice. The river that 
waſhes Bourtry is navigable for only four miles up; its 
banks are covered with {lately trees that ſpread a melan- 
choly ſhade over the water; and, where. it ceaſes to be SECT. xx 
navigable, its courſe is interrupted by rocks and prodi- ES, . 


gious falls of water, which, though they diminith the | Of the Country of Axim: the Manner in which it is ga- 


conveniency of that river, add to the beauty of the ſcene. verned, and of the European Forts in that Country. 
On both ſides you fee infinite numbers of apes, tygers, 


wild cats, and ſome elephants ; and allo horſes, cows, 
ſheep, hogs, fowls, and a great variety of birds of dif- 
ferent ſpecies. Its waters are filled with delicious fiſh ; rival of the Brandenburghers, one party, in expectation 
but the catching them is rendered dangerous by the mul- 


of an eaſier government, put themſelves under the protee- 
titude of crocodiles and ſharks with which the river is in- | tion of thoſe ſtrangers, while the other adhered to the 
teſted. 


Dutch. This country produces a very great quantity of 


rice, annanas, water-melons, cocoas, bananas, lemons of 
eminence, on which the Dutch have built an irregular | two different kinds, with abundance of other fruit, and 


and mean fort of an oblong form, divided into two parts, | vegetables of all forts ; and the country is ſubject to almoſt 
each defended by four ſmall pieces of canaon. This fort | continual rains. The natives export rice to all the king- 
is called Badeaſtyn : its batteries command the village of doms of the coaſt, bringing home in return palm-oil, 
Bourtry, which has no other commerce than the gold millet, yams, and potatoes. Axim alſo produces great 
trade carried on with the negroes of Adom. The inha- | numbers of cows, ſheep, goats, and tame pigeons, as well 
bitants, who are of 2 mild and gentle diſpoſition, are fond | as other fowls. The country is filled with populous vil- 
of the Europeans, whom they regard as their proteCtors. | lages, ſome of which are by the ſea- ſide and others far 
Tocorary, or, as it is called by the Engliſh, Tocorado, | up the country. The intermediate lands are well culti- 
is the principal village on the coaſt. It is ſituated on a | vated, and the foil is fo fertile, that it richly repays the 
hill which advances into the fea, and is ſurrounded by a | labour of the huſbandman. 
number of rocks, ſome below and others above the ſur- The capital, which is named Achombone, ſtands under 
face of the water, for two miles along the ſhore ; and | the cannon of the Dutch fort, and behind is ſecured by a 
thoſe rocks are rendered very remarkable by the prodi- | thick wood that covers the whole declivity of a neigh- 
gious waves that daſh againſt them. The town, which | bouring hill. All the houſes are ſeparated by groves of 
lies behind theſe rocks, is on the land-ſide embelliſhed | cocoas and other fruit- trees, planted in parallel lines, each 
with plains and delicigus valleys, with large trees and of an equal width, and forming an elegant viſta, Theſe 
thick groves. Here was a fort which ſucceſſively paſſed | avenues, with the extenſive proſpect, reader the Dutch 
through the hands of the Portugueſe, Danes, Pruſſians, fort one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in Guinea, This 
Dutch, and Englith ; but only the ruins of it are now to | advantage is greatly diminithed by the moiſture of the air 


be ſeen. and the unhealthineſs of the climate, particularly during 
The inhabitants of Tocorado are ſaid to build the beſt | the rainy ſeaſon. 


canoes of any in Guinea ; theſe are frequently thirty feet The government of this little republic is compoſed of 
long and eight broad, formed of the trunk of a ſingle tree. | two bodies of the natives, the caboceroes, or chiefs, and 
The European ſhips which frequent theſe coaſts uſually | the manceroes, or tne commons, The cognizance of all 
load and unload with theſe canoes, which are in ſuch re- | civil affairs belongs to the caboceroes, but whatever is of 
putation, that they are never ſold for leſs than forty or general concern equally comes under the cognizance of 
fifty pounds ſterling. both members of the ſtate. Thus, raaking peace or war, 

Suconda is a rich and pleaſant village about ſix miles] treaties or alliances, impoſing taxes, levying or paying 
diſtant from Bourtry, and before the wars which laid waſte | tributes to foreigners, are determined upon by both bodics 
t!:is country, was eſtcemed the fineſt village on the whole] compoling the legiſlative power, Their conſtitution ſeems 
coaſt. The country for eight or ten miles round is as] to have {ome reſemblance to that of Britain, where nothing 
beautiful as can be imagined. The French had formerly | paſſes into a law that has not the aſſent of both the ! 


Phe Dutch fort is built nearly upon the ſame plan as 


ſituation for trade exceeding favourable. 


"\HE next country ie welt is that of Axim, which 
was formerly a p. . ertul republic; but on the ar- 


Bourtry is ſituated npon this river, at the foot of an 


ords 
and 


that of Bourtry z the apartments are convenient, aud the 
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does but live in another town or village, where he is ſure 


for the life of a freeman. At Axim all fines are paid into 


in caſes of debt the creditor may ſeize the property of the 


all which are mounted twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, 


capable of holding twenty men ranged in military order. 
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2nd commons. Theſe laſt in ſome reſpects enjoy ſupe- 
rior privileges to the caboceroes, who are often impeached 
before the bar of the commons; but no manceroes can 
be tried for crimes of a public nature, but by their own 
aſſembly. However, in common affairs juſtice is uſually 
adminiſtere> by the caboceroes, who are ſaid to be greatly 
influenced by the bribes that are offered them, which they 
receive, and (except in very notorious caſes) ufually de- 
cide in favour of him who brings the molt gold or brandy. 

The plaintiff, fometimes finding that the ſentence will 
be either tedious or unfavourable, redreſſes himſelf by 
ſeizing on the gold or ſlaves of the aggreſſor ; but in this 
method of retaliation keeps ſtrictly within the bounds of 
juſtice, apprehending no ill confequence, provided he 


of being ſupported by his townlmen, Thus a private 
quarrel is often terminated by a civil broil, which can be 
no otherwiſe appeaſed than by the ſword, or an agree- 
ment between the original opponents. Should the fen- 
tence of the caboceroes happen to be equitable, or the 
cauſe be decided by the Dutch governor, the diſpute is 
amicably concluded; but if ncither party produces ſuffi- 
cient evidence by witneſs, or probable circumſtances, the 
defendant, who clears himſelf by oath, is acquitted. The 
oath of purgation is always preferred to that of accnſa- 
tion; but if the plaintiff proves his charge by two, or 
even one witneſs, the purgation oath is not permitted to 
be taken. 

All crimes are atoned for by fines ; but murder is pu- 
niſhed either by death or a pecuniary mul&t. The former 
is however ſeldom executed, except where the criminal is 
poor. Theſe fines are of two ſorts, that for the murder- 
ing of a ſlave being trifling in compariſon of that exacted 


the hands of the Dutch factor, who in a manner aſſumes 
the ſupreme executive power. Thele fines he diſtributes 
to the injured perſon, after having firſt deducted his fee, 
which is no more than eight crowns for determining the 
molt important ſuit that comes before him. 
The only puniſhment for theft js reſtitution, and pay- 
ing a fine proportioned to the quality of the offender; but 


debtor, to the value of double the ſum due to him ; but 


the execution of this law may be eſteemed oppreſſive: they | 


nſually ſettle the account by arbitration, or by reſtoring 
the goods bought. 

The Dutch fort of St. Anthony ſtands on a high rock, 
which projects into the fea in the form of a peninſula, 
and fo invironed on that ſide by dangerous ſhoals and 
ſunk rocks, as to be inacceſſible to an enemy, and by land 
it is fortified by a parapet, a draw-bridge, and a battery 
of heavy cannon, The building is but ſmall, on account 
of the narrowneſs of the rock on which it ſtands; but it 
is neat, ſtrong, and commodious. At ſome diſtance at 
ſea ir reſembles a large white houſe ; but for two miles 
along the ſhore nothing can be more agreeable than the 
fort in perſpective with the village of Achombone, the 
wood behind, and the multitude of rocks of unequal 
heights, which border upon the coaſt, 

'This fort is of a triangular form, and has three bat- 
teries, one towards the ſea and two towards the land, on 


beſides redoubtss The gate is low, and ſecured by a 
ditch hewn out of a rock, and, as hath been already 
mentioned, a draw-bridge, behind which is a platform 


The houſe of the factor, or preſident, is of brick; it is of 
the ſame form as the fort, and has three fronts, each of 
which has an eſplanade adorned with orange-trees. The 
garriſon is generally compoſed of twenty-five white men, 
and an equal number of blacks, under the command of a 
{erjeant. 

Three leapues to the eaſt of Achombone is Mount Man- 
ſore, near which is a large and populous town called 
Pockeſo, where each houſe is ſurrounded with a grove of 
cocoa-trces. Mount Manſore is an excellent ſituation for 
a fort, it being the firſt point of Cape Tres Puntas; and 
here the Brandenburghers or Pruſſians have their principal 
factory called Frederieſburgh. This fort is extremely well 
built, ſtrong, and beautiful, mounting forty-ſix cannon 
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upon four batteries, But Boſman obſerves, that the can- 
non are too ſmall, conſidering the importance of the ſet- 
tlement, and the gate too large. On the eaſt ſide is a beau- 
tiful out- work; yet it only ſerves to diminiſh the ſtrength 
of the fort ; its greateſt fault is the breaſt-work's being too 
low ; for as it reaches no higher than the knee, the garri- 
ſon, in caſe of an attack, would be expoſed to the fire of 
the enemy, 

According to Des Marchais, this fort was quitted by 
the Pruſſians in the year 1720, when they put it into the 
hands of the king of Cape Tres Puntas ; ſoon after which 
the Dutch attacked the place, under pretence of a prior 
contract with the Pruſhans ; but the king received them 
with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, that after the loſs of a hun- 
dred and fifty-five men they were forced to quit the ſiege, 
and embark with great precipitation : but ſome time after 
the Dutch made a more ſucceſsful effort, took it from the 
natives, and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

Cape Tres Puntas received its name from the Portugueſe, 
on account of its being compoſed of three points projecting 
into the ſea. Theſe points, which are little hills, are ſe- 
parated by ſmall bays that afford good anchorage, and each 
of the hills is covered with beautiful woods, which are ſeen 
at ſea at a great diſtance. Upon the ſhore of the two bays 
are three villages, Acora, Acron, and Inſiamma; to the laſt 
the Engliſh give the name of Dick's Cove. The village of 
Acora is ſituated at the bottom of the moſt weſterly bay, 
Acron on the declivity of the middle point, and Dick's Cove 
on a ſmall gulf formed by the land between that point and 
Acron. All this coaſt is mountainous and woody; the 
molt eſteemed timber it produces is a yellow tree much 
uſed in tables, chairs, and other houſhold furniture. 

Near Acora ſtands the little fort of Dorothea, which 
conſiſts of one flat-roofed houſe defended by two batteries 
of ten guns each, and divided into a great variety of 
convenient apartments. 

Dick's Cove is ſituated two miles to the eaſt of Doro- 
thea. It borders on the ſea, is of a quadrangular form, 
built of ſtone and mortar, and is deſcribed by Smith as a 
complete and regular fortification, with four baſtions, 
mounting twenty pieces of ordnance, and adorned with 
gardens equally pleaſant and uſeful. 
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SECT. XX. 
Of the TooTH CoasT. 


Its Situation, Name, and Diviſion; its Vegetables ; the 


Face of the Country, and the Animals; with a Deſcrip- 


tion of the Sea Devil, the Zingana, and the Sea Bull, 
or Horned Fiſh. 


E come now to the third diviſion of Gninea, called 
the [vory or Tooth Coaſt, which takes its name 
from the elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Gold Coaſt on the eaſt, by 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Grain or Pepper Coaſt 
on the weſt; but both geographers and ſeamen are divided 
in their opinions concerning its extent and limits, ſome 
confining it between the river Suera da Coſta and Grova, 
two miles to the eaſt of Cape Palmas; but others ſtretch 
its boundaries from the laſt-mentioned cape to Cape Tres 
Puntas, or Three Points, all that ſhore being known to 
mariners under the name of the Tooth Coaſt. Others 
again repreſent its limits as contained within Cape Apol- 
lonia to the eaſt, and Cape Palmas to the welt. 

Cape Apollonia, thus called by the Portugueſe from 
their diſcovering it on St, Apollonia's day, ſtands, ac- 
cording to Des Marchais, in four degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, half way between the river Suera da Coſta 
and Cape Tres Puntas. It is remarkable for its height, 
and the lofty trees with which it is covered. It points a 
little ſouthward, appearing low along the ſhore, and 
riſing behind into three lofty mountains, that in clcar 
weather may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea. Upon 
each of theſe mountains are groves, and in the interme- 
diate valleys are three or four pretty villages built cloſe 
to the ſea - ſide. In general, excepting a few capes, all 
the coaſt from Cape Apollonia is ſo low, equal, and 


* that ir is difficult for ſhips to diſtinguiſh places: 


aud, 
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and indeed, beſides theſe capes, the only diſtinct land- 
marks are the heights and mountains round Drewin. 

The Tooth Coalt is by ſome authors divided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagaates, and the Ivory Coaſt. 

The Dutch have given the eaſtern- part ot this coaſt the 
name of Quaqua from the natives, on their ſecing a ſhip 
approach, repeating that word, which Villault imagines 
expreſſes a kind of welcome, and obſerves, that the 
maſter of an entertainment uſually repeats it to his gueſts ; 
but Smith affirms, that Quaqua, in the language of the 
country, lignibes no more than teeth or ivory. 

All the countries withia the limits of the Ivory Coaſt 
are fruitful in rice, peaſe, beans, cocoa-nuts, oranges, citrons, 
and gooſeberries; and the natives frequently bring on board 
large ſugar-canes, which is a proof that ſugar might be 
cultivated there to advantage. The Ivory Coaſt is indeed 
one of the fineſt diviſions of Guinea, the proſpect of the 
mountains, and vallies filled with villages, is very delight- 
ful, moſt of thoſe little towns being encom paſſed with groves 
of lotty palms and cocoa- trees. The foil of the high lands 
is a reddiſh earth, which, with the perpetual verdure of the 
trees, forms an agreeable mixture of colours. Cotton and 
indigo are the ſpontaneous growth of the provinces of St. 
Andrew and Great Drewin, which are indeed the richeſt 
of the whole. Palm wine and oll are very plentiful, as is 


alſo a ſpecies of fruit that grows on a kind of palm-tree, | 


cailed by the natives tombo. This they eat with great 
pleaſure, drinking at the ſame time a wine drawn from the 
ſame tree mixed with water; for its ſtrength is faid to 
render it unfit for being drank alone. 

In this part of Guinea are elephants, which are very 
numerous in the inland countries; there are ſuch numbers 
of cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs, that they are (old for a 
trifle ; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with a great va- 
riety and abundance of fiſh ; but the moſt remarkable are 
the ſea-devil, the zingana, and ſea-bull. 

The ſea- devil is ſaid to be about twenty-five feet long, 
and proportionably thick ; but what is moſt remarkable 


are the angles which project from its body, and are of a 


hard horny ſubſtance. The tail, which is long and taper 

like a whip, is armed with a ſharp point, which he fre- 
quently darts backwards, and his back is covered with 
hard excreſcences two inches high. The head, which 
is large, is joined immediately to the body without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of a neck, and is furniſhed with flat 
teeth. Nature has beſtowed on this animal four eyes, 


two of which are near the gills, and are large and round, | 


but the two others on the forehead are of a ſmaller ſize. 
On each ſide the gullet are three horns of an equal length 
and thickneſs : that on the right ſide, which ſtands be- 
tween the other two, is about three feet in length, and 
an inch and a half in circumference at its inſertion, gra- 
dually terminating in a ſharp point ; but as it is yielding 
and flexible, it is capable of doing little hurt, and affords 
but a feeble protection to the animal. In ſhort, the fleſh 
is tough and ill-taſted, though much ſought after by the 
negroes. 

The zingana is a voracious animal, with a flat head, 
large red fiery eyes, and two rows of ſtrong teeth; the 
body, which is round, terminates in a ſtrong tail covered 
with a tough ſkin, ſpotted and not ſcaly. The fins are 
ſtrong, and aſſiſt him to dart with incredible rapidity at 
his prey. Nothing comes amiſs to the voracious appetite 
of this animal; but he js ſaid to be particularly fond of 
human fleſh. 

The ſea-bull, alſo called the horned fiſh, is about 
three feet long, excluſive of the tail. His body is ſquare, 
of an equal thickneſs at both extremities, it being every 
where about five feet in circumference. The head has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a hog, but terminatcs in a 
proboſcis, which is ſomewhat like that of an elephant ; 
it has no other paſſage for its food than through this 
trunk, and nothing is to be found in his ſtomach but ſmall 
fiſhes and ſea-weeds. His eyes, which are large, are 
fringed with a kind of ſtrong hard hair, and his fore- 


head armed with two horns, which are bony, ſtrong, 


rough, pointed at the extremity, and aboyt ſix inches 

in length. His ſkin is rough, ſtrong, and filled with 

pointed knobs ; but not prickly or covered with ſhells. 

It is every vous ſpotted with different colours, and has a 
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mixture of prey, violet, and white. On his back riſe 
two excreſcences about three inches high, which run 
from the baſe of the horns almoſt to the tail, which is 
compoſed of two parts, the one fleſhy and covered with a 
continuation of the ſkin of the body, being in fact a part 
of the vertebræ of the back, but more flatted and pliant ; 
the other a thick fin of a brown colour, ſtreaked with 
parallel lines of white, and ſerves both for its defence and 


for a kind bf rudder; 
SECT. Xx 


Of the Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Trade of the In- 
habitants of that Part of the Tooth Coaſt called Quaqua. 


HE natives of the eaſtern part of the Ivory Coaſt; 

called Quaqua, are rather above the common ſta- 
ture, clean limbed, and well proportioned ; at the firſt 
glance their features appear hideous, but, notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudices naturally conceived from their diſagree- 
able aſpect, ſeveral authors agree in repreſenting them as 
the moſt rational, civilized, and. polite people in all 


Guinea; and this character they alſo bear among all their 
neighbours. | 


7 * 


from the tombo palm mixed with water; and Des 
Marchais ſays, that drunkenneſs is among them a crime 
of ſo odious a nature, that the laws have prohibited it 


them, that to deſtroy one's reaſon or health is to level 
man with the brutes, to prejudice ſociety by robbing it 
of its uſeful members, and to deſtroy the effects of all laws 
and government; for a man void of reaſon cannot be 
influenced by laws, as he is ignorant of the propriety of 
his actions. Their food is, however, ſaid to be very 
coarſe and indelicate, and to be principally compoſed of 
different mixtures of rice, fiſh, fowl, kid and elephant's 
fleſh, all kept till they ſtink. e 
They are ſaid to look upon long nails as a great or- 
nament, to dreſs their hair in treſſes, which they keep 
ſeparate by a paſte of palm - oil and a kind of red earth; 
and they daily anoint their bodies with the ſame kind of 
paſte. They wear round the {mall of their legs large 
rings of iron, and are charmed with the jingling found of 
thoſe rings and of bells faſlened to them, in the multitude 
of which conſiſt all their dignity and grandeur. + 
The common people have no other cloaths but a piece 
of cloth faſtened round the waiſt ; but the wealthy have 
a ſort of cloak, or ſurplice, with long ſleeves, wt.ich hangs 
down below their knees; and by their ſide they wear a 
hanger, or ſhort ſword. F | 
Their women, according to Villault, ſetting aſide 
their complexion, which is. jet-black, would paſs for 
beauties in Europe from the regularity of their features, 
the brilliancy of their eyes, and their tall, ſlender, genteel 
ſhape. Some of them adorn: their hair with little gold 
plates, in tha making of which the artiſts of that country 
endeavour to excel. Theſe plates are ſometimes large, but 
in general they are thin, ſmall, and of little value; how- 
ever, ſome women wear ſuch a number of theſe trinkets, 
that the whole is worth a conſiderable ſum. Thoſe who 


are unable to adorn; their heads with ſuch ſplendor, di- 


vide the hair or wool into an infinity of ſmall treſſes, 
which they adorn with ivory, bougies, or cowries, pieces 
of oyſter-ſhells, and other ſhining baubles, which are alſo 
worn by thoſe who have plates of gold. The only dreſs 
of the women is a cloth without any particular form, :and 
which falls over the fore-part of their bodies, the back 
being entirely naked. | 

Theſe negroes have an averſion to the cuſtom which 
they obſerve among the Europeans, of the men kiſſing 
each other after a long abſence, or at parting ; this they 
conſider as an unnatural action, and an affront to the other 
ſex. ' Their form of falution is laying hold of the fingers, 
and making them crack. 5 7. 

It is here, as well as in India, a conſtant rule, that 
the ſon follows the profeſſion of his father, the ſon of 
a weaver being always bred a weaver, and that of a 
ſmith, a ſmith, This regulation is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that the whole country does not perhaps furniſh a ſingle 


s P ioſtance 


They drink a kind of beer called pito, and wine drawn 


under the ſevereſt penalties ;/ it being a maxim among 
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inſtance of the contrary ; but this cuſtom is ſo far from 
improving them in the knowledge of the mechanic arts, 
that they are till but very indifferent workmen ; and, ac- 
cording to Atkins, a common lock is ſuch a curioſity, as 
to draw a whole country together to ſee it ; a watch ſtill 
increaſes their admiration, and making paper ſpeak, as 
they term it, is quite miraculous. If they are ſent with a 
note, and told the contents before they go, they fre- 
quently make the experiment, whether the Europeans de- 
ccive them, in pretending to interpret the thoughts of 
an abſent perſon by thoſe crooked characters. This they 
do, by aſking the contents; but their ſurprize is incon- 
ceivable on hearing the note read. Of this they can form 
no idea, and they are ready to believe, that the white men 
have ſome familiar ſpirit that acts as factor or broker on 
theſe occaſions. 

The uſual trade carried on here conſiſts of ivory, cotton 
cloths, gold, and ſlaves. All the countries behind Quaqua 
turniſh great ſtore of elephants teeth, and this is eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful ivory in the world; whence it is con- 
ſtantly bought up, as ſoon as brought to the coaſt, by the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſometimes by the Danes and 
Portugueſe; but though the commerce of this country is 
free to all nations, the Engliſh and Dutch enjoy the greateſt 
ſhare of it. The inland countries ſo abound with ele- 
phants, that notwithſtanding the perpetual war waged 
againſt them by the _ the elephants are ſo nume- 


rous, that according to ſeveral authors the natives are forced 


to dig their habitations under ground. However, their 
number is ſaid to have been greatly diminiſhed by a dif. 
temper that has crept among them, and made terrible 
havock, as well as by the conſtant endeavours of the na- 
tives to extirpate them, | 

According to Villault, the negroes manufacture a ſort 
of ſtrong ſtuff, ſtriped blue and white, three quarters 
wide, and about four ells long; and as theſe ſell well on 
the Gold Coaſt, the Europeans purchaſe them here for 
that markot. 

The country produces abundance of good cotton, 
which the negroes of the interior countries manufacture. 
The cotton pieces made here are not only extremely fine, 
but beautiful in their colours. The negroes on the 
coaſt a& as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, 
ſell their ſtuffs for them, and receive a certain ſhare b 
way of commiſſion. The Quaqua negroes likewiſe 
manufacture a kind of plant reſembling hemp into a 
ſtrong cloth, to which they give beautiful colours, and 
ſuch flowers and deſigns as ſhew them to he no bad artiſts 
in this way. They have alſo a very conſiderable trade in 
ſalt with their inland neighbours, to whom they ſell it at 
a high price on account of the diſtance and expence of 
carriage. 

The Europeans divert themſelves with ſeeing the ca- 
noes filled with men crowding round the ſhips, and each 
mouth uttering Quaqua, quaqua. One of them is no 
| ſooner hoiſted on board, than the anxicty of the reſt is 
extremely viſible, from their looking about with the 
utmoſt impatience, as if waiting the fate of their com- 
panions. It is, indeed, with extreme difficulty that any 
of them are induced to come on board. It is probable, 
that ſome outrages have been committed by the Europe- 
ans, Which have ever ſince inſpired them with fear and 
ſuſpicion. They are particularly afraid of the Engliſh, 
while they repoſe great confidence in the French, * It 
* is certain, ſays Mr. Smith, that they never approach 
an Engliſh veſſe] without dread of being carried away 
« into ſlavery :” whence it is probable, that ſome at- 
tempt of this nature has been made. 

The natives uſually come five or ſix in a canoe along 
the ſhip's ſide; but ſeldom more than one or two have 
the reſolution to come on board, before they have ſeen 
how their companions are treated, They ufually enter 
the ſhips two at a time, with a couple of elephants 
teeth, and other goods, and thefe return to rhe canoe 
before the reſt leave it. Thoſe who come firſt narrowly 
examine the ſhip, obſerve whether the failors are armed, 
and what number of them are upon deck; bat no in- 
treaties can prevail on them to go below deck. When 
they have ſold their goods they return, and let their 
friends know the uſage they have received. Such Tread 
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have they of fire-arms, that ſeveral of them flung them- 
ſelves into the ſea upon Smith's firing a gun to bring 
to a ſhip he had diſcovered in the offing; and he ob- 
ſerves, that if they diſcover any arms on board, they 
inſtantly ſcud away to the ſhore with all poſlible expe. 
dition, | 

It is extremely difficult and tedious trading with a 
people ſo jealous and timorous, whoſe language is un- 
intelligible to the Europeans, and all the European Jati- 
guages no leſs ſo to them. Every thing is tranſacted 
by ligns, or placing a certain quantity of merchandize 
near the ivory or gold wanted in exchange. They are 
in general extremely fond of preſents, however trifliug, 
as if they conſidered them as pledges of eſteem and af. 
fection. A knife not worth ſix-pence, a braſs ring, a 
glaſs of brandy, or a biſcuit, the richeſt negio will re- 
ceive with pleaſure; but the liberality of the Europe- 
ans ſeems to render them avaricious : Smith therefore 
recommends great caution in the manner of making theſe 
preſents, 


SECT. . 


A Deſcription of the River St. Andrew, the adjacent Coun- 


try, and the Manners :f the Natives. 


S the Europeans have no ſettlements on the Ivory 
A Coaſt, and uſually trade with the natives in their 
Hips, a regular account of this country cannot be ex- 
pected. The writers who have defcribed it, have fol- 
lowed the method frequently obſerved in giving deſcrip- 
tions of countries they have never ſeen, by repreſcnting 

the natives as the moſt ſavage and barbaruus, and par- 
ticularly being fond of devouring all the white men 
whom they can get into their power; but the fall hood. 
of ſuch ridiculous aſſertions have been frequently de- 
monſtrated by a better acquaintance with nations fo 
miſrepreſented; for the people of many countries, who, 
when little known, were deſcribed as anthropophagi, or 
men-caters, have been found to be friendly, benevolent, 
and enemies to cruelty ; we ſhall therefore contine our 
obſervations of this country to ſuch parts of it as are to- 
lerably known. | 

The river of St. Andrew is a fine deep ſtream, in- 
creaſed near its mouth by being joined by another river. 
The entrance is ſurrounded by lofty trees, fine meadows, 
and rich fields of great extent. Nature ſeems to have 
intended this place for a fortreſs ; for about five hundred 
paces from the mouth of the river, a peninſula extends a 
great way into the ſea, and is joined to the continent by 
a ſlender neck of land about five or fix fathoms broad. 
The whole peninſula is a high level rock, and has a plat- 


form four hundred feet in circumference, that commands 


all the neighbouring country. It is ſurrounded almoſt eu- 
tirely by the ſea; the rock is perfectly ſtecp and inacceſ- 
ſible on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt ſides; and the neck of 
land may be fo eaſily defended, that a battery of five guns 
would render it impregnable. Beſides, to the north of 
this neck of land there is a fine ſpring of freſh water, 
capable of ſupplying a large garriſon, and of being ſecured 
by the cannon of a fort. 

The Jand-marks in this place are fo diſtin, that it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be miſtaken. Here are lofty, 
thick, and ſhady trees, with three or four large villages 
that ſtrike the eye all at once, they being withia thc 
diſtance of half a mile of each other. All the mea- 
dows and fields round the mouth of this river are wa- 
tered by plealant ſtreams. that fertilize the ground, and 
render it fit for producing all kinds of corn, fruit, aud 
roots, eſpecially maize, millet, rice, peas, yams, and 
melons. There are here fine natural groves of citrons, 
oranges, limes, and cocoa-nut trees, whoſe boughs are 
ſo cloſely intermingled, that all theſe ſeveral fruits might 
be imagined to be the produce of one large tree. Here 
the ſugar-cane, with a thouſand other plants, ſpring up 
in che greateſt perfection without cultivation; but are 
abandoned to the ravages of the elephant, and afford a 
ſhelter for other wild beaſts. In ſhort, whatever the 
Gold Coaſt produces, i: found here in greater abundance 
and perfection. 
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As to the natives of this part of the Ivory Coaſt, the 
men, like thoſe we have juſt deſcribed, are well-made ; 
the women are ſmall, but neatly proportioned ; their 
features are regular, their eyes lively, and their teeth 
white, ſmall, and even. The men wear a looſe dreſs, 
reſembling a ſurplice, which reaches to the knees, and the 
women a narrow cloth round their waiſt ; but many go 
perfectly naked. The rich men wear a poinard or long 
knife by their ſides, and are not deficient in courage and 
underſtanding ; but the European traders having carried 
off ſome of them, they are become ſo ſuſpicious, that 
nothing can prevail on them to come on board, before 
the captain of the ſhip has gone through the ceremony of 
putting a drop of ſea-water in his eye, which they alſo 
perform as a kind of declaration, that they wiſh the loſs 
of their eyes, if they are guilty of a breach of faith, and 
a ſolemn engagement that no injury ſhall be offered on 
either {ide ; however they cannot be prevailed upon to go 
under the hatches, or enter the cabbin. 

They are extremely fond of rings of ivory and iron, 
mounted with little bells, which they put round their 
arms, and tne ſmall of each leg. Theſe bells give them 
an additional joy in dancing, of which both they and 
all the negrocs are paſſionately fond. Every diſtrict has 
a particular mode of dancing with different contortions 
and grimaces, which they prefer to thoſe of their neigh- 
bours. It is ſaid, that our beſt European maſters would, 
in this country paſs for aukward and clumſy, and might 
find ſome attitudes and poſtures among the negroes which 
might improve their art. The women in general dance 
with a fine, ealy, graceful air; but it is frequently inter- 
mixed with ridiculous and burleſque grimaces. 

To the ealt of the river St. Andrew are at leaſt a 
dozen craggy and broken hills, which ſtretch three or 
four miles along the coaſt; yet the intermediate fields 
being watered within this ſhort ſpace by near twenty 
little rivulets, they are rich and fruitful; and were the 
inhabitants more civilized or leſs timorous, no country 
on earth bids fairer for a profitable trade. The elephants 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, ſince many of their teeth 
weigh abore two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold are 
likewiſe in great plenty; bur the Europeans can never 
learn by what means they procure the latter ; for this 
they preſcrve an inviolable ſecret ; but if they are preſſed 
to explain themſelves, they point with their finger to 
the mountains on the north-eaſt, intimating that it comes 
from thence. = 
There are ſeveral towns and villages along the coaſt, 
the moſt conſiderable of which appears to be that of 
Laho, which is ſituated on the cape of the ſame name, 
in five degrees ten minutes north lat'tude ; and is equally 
diſtant from Cape Palmas and Cape Tres Puntas. Laho 
is a large and populous place, extending about a league 
along the coaſt, which is covered with a beautiful yellow 
ſand, and againſt which the ſea beats wich great violence 
The neighbouring country affords all kinds of proviſions, 
which are here extremely cheap; and the natives, who 
are of a mild, tractable, and gentle diſpoſition, are viſited 
by traders of all nations. 

On the eaſt ſide of Cape Laho, between two villages, 
the one called Jack a Jack, and the other Corby Laho, 
is a [mall lake of ſalt water, to which the Engliſh and 
Dutch have given the name of the Bottomleſs Pit from 
its extraordinary depth, ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts hav- 
ing been made to ſound it; but at length it was found to 
be no more than ſixty fathoms, its ſuppoſed depth ariſing 


from a current at the bottom, which carried away the lead 


faſter than they could furniſh line. 
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Of the MALAGUETTA or GRAIN CoAsT. 


ks Name, Situation, Vegetables, and Animals; with a 
particular Deſcription of Guinea Pepper; of the Na- 
tives, their Perſons, Manners, Language, Arts, and 

_ Government, 


Fu Europeans gave this Coaſt its name from ob- 
ſerving that it produced this ſpecies of pepper in 
greater abundance than any other part of Guirea; aud 


| indeed, the names of all the other parts of the coaſt 
were given from the chief commodities they afford. For 
inſtance, the Slave Coaſt is thus named from its fur- 
niſhing a greater number of ſlaves than any other coun- 
try; the Gold Coaſt, from the great quantity of that 
metal found there; and the Ivory Coaſt, from the pro- 
digious cargoes of elephants teeth annually brought — 
thence by the Europeans; though ſlaves, gold, and 
ivory are purchaſed through the whole-coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and there are few places which do not produce ſome 
of this pepper. ; 

Strictly ſpeaking, the Malaguetta, or Grain Coaſt is 
contained between the river Seſtos and Greva, a village 
two or three miles to the weſt of Cape Palmas, and ex- 
tends about fifty miles along the ſhore. 

The productions of the earth are peaſe, beans, gourds, 
oranges, lemons, bananas, dates, and a kind of nut with 
an exceeding thick ſhell, the kernel of which is eſteemed 
a moſt delicious fruit, for which neither the natives nor 
Europeans have any name. The palm-wine in this coun- 
try is perhaps in greater perfection than in any other part 
of the globe. But what conſtitutes the principal wealth 
of the Grain Coaſt is the abundance of Guinea pepper it pro- 
duces, for which they have a great trade, not only with all 
the neighbouring inland nations, but with the Europeans. 

The plant on which this production grows differs in 
ſize according to the nature of the ſoil, and other cir- 
cumſtances. It ſhoots up like other ſhrubs, and like ivy 
runs up ſome neighbouring tree : what grows upon the 
plant thus ſupported has a tiner flavour, and a hotter and 
more pungent taſte than what grows wild in the fields. 
The leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as long as 
it is broad, and in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate ſmell ; 
ſoon after which it tades, and at the ſame time loſes both 
its beauty and flavour ; but the leaf and buds, when in 
perfection, on being bruiſed between the fingers, have an 
agreeable aromatic [mell. Under the leaves and all alon 
the ſtalk are {mall filaments, by wh ch it fixes itſelf to 
the neareſt tree. Its flower cannot be deſcribed, as it 
buds in thoſe ſcaſons when no trade is carried on with the 
coalt. It is however certain that it does flower; the 
fruit ſucceeds in long, ſlender, red ſhells, or pods, ſepa- 
rated into four or five cells, and covered by a rind which 
the negroes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a thin 
film that ſoon dries and crumbles. 

Beſides the Guinea pepper, this country produces ano- 
ther ſpecies of fruit which reſembles the cardamom both 
'n its figure, taſte, and quaiity. They have here alſo 
pimento, a ſpecies of pepper common in the Weſt Indies, 
and known in England by the name of Jamaica pepper. 
The Dutch purchaſe ic here in great quantities, and it is 
{aid that a fleet of five or ſix ſail have ſometimes left the 
coaſt with little or no other merchandize ; but this: trade 
is at preſent much declined. The Engliſh till purchaſe ' 
ſome Guinea pepper; but the chief commerce of the 
Grain Coaſt conſiſts in ivory and ſlaves. 

Cows, hogs, ſheep, and goats are here in great plenty ; 
as are allo moſt of the other animals found in thoſe parts 
of Guinea already deſcribed. | 

The people have in general handſome features, and are 
yell ſhaped ; their dreſs is a piece of cloth round the 
waiſt. When any of them travels out of his own little 
diſtrict, and is met by a ſtranger they mutually embrace, 
cloſely preſſing each others ſhoulders, and pronouncing 
the word towa ; then they rub each others arms up to 
the elbow, ſtill repeating towa ; after which they crack 
each others fingers, and finiſh their extraordinary ſaluta- 
tion with crying out, Enfanemate, enfanemate. 

Their language is ſo difficult, that it is not only ut- 
terly unintelligible to the Europeans, but to the neareſt. 
neighbouring nations, none of whom are able to act as 
interpreters. The natives of this diviſion are guilty of 
no exceſſes in eating or drinking; yet freely admit the 
Europeans to the beds of their wives and daughters they 
are alſo ſaid to be extremely addicted to ſtealing. 

Among theſe people are ſome excellent mechanics, par- 
ticularly ſmiths, who perfectly underſtand the art of 
:1empering ſteel and other metals, making arms, and all 
inſtruments of ſteel; and they have workmen who build 
cheir canoes of different Hzes upon certain regular prin- 

ciples. 
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ciples. Experience has taught them many uſeful im- 
provements in huſbandry, particularly with reſpect to the 


cultivation of rice, millet, and Guinea pepper. 


Their taba-ſeil, or king, has an arbitrary and deſpotic | 


power over his ſubjects, and never appears abroad but 
with pomp and magnificence. His people entertain for 
him certain implicit ſentiments of natural ſubmiſſion, and 
that awe with which they would regard a ſuperior being. 
Their religion is that of paganiſm; but they have ſome 
ideas of a future ſtate, as appears by the ceremonies per- 
formed to the ſouls of the deceaſed. They welcome the 
new moon with ſongs, dancing, and diverſions ; and have 
a ſuperſtitious regard for their prieſls. 


S Ber. XIV. 


4 Deſcription of the Country round the River Seftos, and 
its Inhabitants: 


HE country round the river Seſtos having been more 


accurately examined by Europeans than any other 


part of the Grain Coaſt, we ſhall give a conciſe deſcri p- 
tion of it. Phillips, who took great pains in ſounding 
the different bays and creeks near the mouth of that 
river, obſerves, that the anchorage is very good and ſe- 
cure; but that the ſea is rough, and the currents ſtrong 
towards the fouth-caſt and the north-welt of the channel: 
it is beſides obſtructed by blind rocks covered with {ix 
feet of water, and by two rocks that riſe in ſight. The 
true channel is between the rock that ſtands in the middle 
ot the largeſt eaſtern branch, where the breadth is halt 
a cable over, and the depth thirty-ſeven fathoms ; beyond 
which the river is broad, and ſhips of an hundred tons 
may ſecurely anchor. 

It is ſaid that barks and ſmall craft may paſs about 
rwenty miles up the river, after which it is filled with 


rocks and flats, that render it impaſſible to any other | 


veſſels but canoes. Its banks are adorued with fine trees, 
and planted with villages refreſhed with ſtreams ol treſh 
water, that fall from the higher grounds, aud diſcharge 
themſelves into the river. All the country on both ſides 
is extremely fertile, and abounds with wild fowl. Here 
is alſo found a beautiful kind of flint or pebble, which 
is ſaid to be more tranſparent than agate ; it reſembles a 
diamond in hardneſs, and, when well cut, almoſt equals 
it in luſtre. 

Barbot, who in 1687 vilited the king of the country, 
deſcribes the place where he reſided as a ſmall town of 
thirty or forty houſes on the banks of a pleaſant rivulet ; 
they were built of mud, and ſurrounded by a rampart of 
earth. Every houſe was at leaſt one (tory above the ground- 
floor, ſome of them three, and all of them whitened with 
a lime made of calcined ſhells. Their floors are made 
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of rongh beams, or branches of palm, laid cloſe to each 
other, which renders it difficult walking acroſs the upper 
rooms without ſtumbling. The root is compoſed of the 
ſame materials, covered with banana and palm leaves. 
Barbot, to his great ſur prize, ſaw in the council chamber 
the figure of a woman holding an infant in her arms, cut 
in baſſo relievo. 

The king, when Barbot was there, had an aprecable 
aſpect, and a tender diſpoſition, but a weak judgment. 
The town had hardly any other inhabitants beſides the 
women, children, court, and flaves of the king. His 
wives and concubines amounted to thirty, one of whom 
was extremely well proportioned, and her arms, legs, and 
other parts of the body were marked with the figures ot 
beaſts and birds, ornaments which in that country ate rec- 
koned ſtriking beauties. Ihe king and all his children 
wore a cap made of oſier twigs, the only badge that dit. 
tinguiſhed them from the ſubjects; for the children labout 
in the fame employments as the meaneſt negro. The ne- 
groes of Seſtos are extremely civil and obliging, a plas 
of brandy being a ſufficient inducement or reward for the 
moſt important ſervices. 't hey are of a tall ftature, well 
made, robuſt, and have a martial air; their courage is 
frequently exerted in their exc ſions againſt the neigli- 
bouring inland countries in ſcarch of Caves, 

According to Des Nlarchais, the people never wear auy 
covering on their heads, nor any thing more on their by- 
dics than a ſmall cloth before to cover their nakednets. 
Their diet is no leſs ſimple, their chick nouriſhmeut be- 
ing from vegetables. 

The ſole employment of many of the natives is fiſhing, 
and every morning there are large fleets of canoes ranged 
along the ſhore for that purpoſe, Their uſual method of 
catching fiſh is by a hand-line and hook, which they ſel- 
dom draw empty out of the water. | 

The ſhips employed in the ſlave-trade touch at Seſtos 
to take in rice, which they buy at the rate of two su- 
ugs per quintal in exchange. The European merchants 
fend their merchandize to the council-room, ſuch as cop- 
per veſſels, lead, and powder, which they exchange for 
goats, fowl, and other proviſions. | 

Authors have given a very particular account of the 
marriages and funeral ceremonies of thoſe people; but as 
they all profeſs themſelves both ignorant of the language, 
and but little converſant with the people, they can deſerve 
but little credit; fince they do not give us the leaſt inti- 
mation by what means they acquired ſuch knowledge of 
a people whom they cannot underſtand. 

We have now taken a view of the weſtern coaſt of what 
may properly be termed South Africa, and of the coaſt 
of Guinea; we ſhall therefore, before we proceed with 
the continent, deſcribe the principal African iſlands wit lin 
this com paſs. | 


CHAP. xn 


Of the Iflands of ST. HELENA, ASCENSION, ST. MATTHEW, ANNAPON, 
ST. THOME, PRINCE'S ISLAND, and FERNANDO 10. | 


SECT. 1 
Of ST. HELENA. 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Fortifications, Produce, 
Buildings, and Inhabitants. 


T. Helena, ſo named by the Portugueſe from their 
diſcovering it on St. Helen's day, is ſituated in ſix- 
teen degrees ſouth latitude, about ſix hundred leagues 
north-weſt of the Cape of Good Hope, almoſt in the 
mid-way between the continent of Africa and America ; 
but is nearer to that of Africa, from which it is diſtant 
about twelve hundred miles. 
This iſland is about twenty-one miles in circumterence, 


| 


and conſiſts of ſuch high and mountainous land, that it 
may be diſcovered at ſea at above twenty leagnes diſtance. 
It is indeed formed of one vaſt rock, on every ide as 
ſteep as a church ſteeple, and reſembles a caſtle in the 
midſt of the ocean. Its natural walls are fo high, that it 
is impoſſible to ſcale them; nor is there any landing, 
except at a ſmall valley on the eaſt ſide of it. 

It is defended by a battery of forty or fifty guns planted 
level with the water; and as the waves are purpe- 
tually daſhing on the ſhore, it is always difficult land- 
ing even here. There is, however, one little creek 


where two or three men may land at a time; but it is 
now defended by a battery of tive or ſix guns, and ten- 
no other ancora about 


the 
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dered inacceſſible, There | 
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the iſland, but at Chapel Valley bay; and as the wind 
always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip over-ſhoots 
the iſland ever fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. 
Though the iſland appears on every ſide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is covered with earth a foot, or a foot and 
a halt deep, and produces not only graſs but fruits, 
herbs, roots, and garden ſtuff; it is agreeably diver- 
ſified with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of 
fruit-trees, and kitchen-gardens, among which are in- 


ST. HELENA. 


terſperſed the houſes of the natives. In the open fields | 


are herds of cattle always graſing, ſome of which are 
fatted to ſupply the ſhipping that touches here, and the 
reſt furniſh the dairies with milk, butter, and cheeſe. 
The country alſo abounds in hogs, goats, turkies, and 
all ſorts of poultry ; and the ſea is well ſapplied with 
tiſh. But amidſt all this affluence, they have neither 
bread nor wine of their own growth ; for though the 
loil is extremely proper for wheat, yet the rats which 
harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed, eat up all 
the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground; and 
though the vines flouriſh, and afford a ſufficient quantity 
of grapes, yet the climate is too hot for making wine. 
Indeed no good wine is produced from grapes within the 
Torrid Zone, for neither very hot nor very cold countries 
are proper for that liquor. 

Beſides grapes, they have bananas, figs, plantains, and 
the other fruits uſually produced in hot countries. They 
raiſe kidney-beans, and other kinds of pulſe in their gar- 
dens ; and the common people ſupply the want of bread 
with potatoes and yams. 

A little beyond the landing-place in Chapel Valley 
is the tort where the governor reſides, with a garriſon ; 
and in the ſame valley is a pretty town, conſiſting of 
torty or fifty houſes, built after the Engliſh manner, to 
which the people of the iſland reſort when any ſhips ap- 
pear, as well to aſſiſt in the defence of the iſland as to 
entertain the ſeamen, if they are friends; for the governor 
has always centinels on the higheſt part of the iſland to 
the windward, who give notice of the approach of all 
ſhips, and guns are. fired to ſummon every man to his 
poſt. It is impoſſible for any ſhip to come in the night- 
time, but what has been diſcovered the day before. The 
above fort, and the town, which has the ſame name as 
the illand, is ſituated in fix degrees thirty minutes weſt 
longitude from London, and in the ſixteenth degree of 
ſoath latitude. | 

The natives of this iſland are remarkable for their 
freſh ruddy complexion, and robuſt conſtitutions. In 
all other places near the Tropics the children and de- 
ſcendants of white people have not the leaſt red in their 
cheeks ; but the natives of St. Helena have generally an 
agreeable mixture of red and white, and are pretty 
healthful, which is aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, particu- 
larly to their living on the top of a mountain, always 
open to the ſea breezes, which conſtantly blow; to their 
being uſually employed in the healthful exerciſes of gar- 
dening and huſbandry ; to their iſland being frequently 
| refreſhed with moderate cooling ſhowers; and to there 
being no fens or falt-marſhes to annoy them with their 


unwholeſome ſteams. They are likewiſe uſed to climb | 


the hill between the town in Chapel Valley and their 
plantations, which is ſo ſteep, that they are forced to 
have a ladder in the middle of it; whence it is called 


Ladder-hill, and they cannot avoid aſcending it without 


going three or four miles about; ſo that they ſeldom want 
air or exerciſe, the great preſervers of health. 

As to the genius and temper of the natives, Mr. Sal- 
mon, who was there, aſſures us, that they ſeemed to him 
the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people he 
had ever met with, having ſcarce any tincture of avarice 
or ambition. He ſays he aſked ſome of them, if they had 
no curioſity to ſee the reſt of the world, of which they had 
heard ſo many fine things, and how they could confine 
themſelves to a ſpot of earth ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankiad, and ſcarce ſeven leagues in circumference : to 
which they anſwered, that they enjoyed all the neceſſaries 
of life in great plenty; they were neither ſcorched with 
exceſſive heat, nor pinched with cold; they lived in per- 
fe& ſecurity, in no danger of enemies, robbers, or wild 
beaſt-, and were happy in a continued ſtate of health: 


| any planter being worth more than a thouſand dollars, ſo 


there were no poor in the iſland, and hardly a man worth 
leſs than tour hundred, and conſequently were not obliged 
to undergo more labour than was neceſlary to keep hiin in 
health : that ſhould they remove to any other country, 

they ſuppoſed their ſmall fortunes would ſcarce pi eſerve 

them from want, and they ſhould be liable to innnme- 

rable hazards and hardſhips, which they knew nothing of 
here but from the report of their countrymen. 

There are about two hundred families upon the iſland, 

molt of them Engliſh, or deſcended trom Engliſh parents, 

and a few French refugees. Every family has its houſe 

and plantation on the higher part of the iſland, where 

they look after their horned cattle, their hogs, goats, 

and poultry, fruit and kitchen gardens. They ſeldom 

come down to the town in Chapel Valley, unleſs it be 

once a week to church, or when ſhips arrive, when moſt 
of the houſes in the Valley are converted into punch- 

houſes, or lodgings for their gueſts, to whom they fell 
their cattle, poultry, fruit, and garden-ſluff. But the 
inhabitants are not allowed to purchaſe any merchandize 
of the ſhips that touch there ; for whatever they want of 
foreign growth, or manufacture, they are obliged to buy 
at the company's warehouſe, where they may furniſh. 
themſelves twice every month with brandy, European 
or Cape wines, Batavia arrack, beer, malt, tea, cotfee, 
ſugar, China, and Japan ware; woollen cloth and ſtutls, 
linen, calicoes, chintz, muſlins, ribbons, and all man- 


ner of clothing; for which they are allowed ſix months 


credit. Engliſh money and Spaniſh dollars are the coin 
chiefly current here. | 

There is ſaid to be no town, either in England or in 
any other part of the world, where there are fewer diſ- 
orders committed than in that of Chapel Valley; for tho 
the people appear with an air of freedom not known in 
other governments, yet an exact order and diſcipline are 
obſerved, and univerſal quiet and ſatisfaction ſeem to reign 
in the iſland. | 

The hiſtory of St. Helena may be contained in a few 
words: it was diſcovered in 1 502 by the Portugueſe, who 
ſtored it with hogs, goats, and poultry, and uſed to touch 
at it in their return from India for water and freſh pro- 
viſions ; but it does not appear that they ever planted a 
colony here; or if they did, they afterwards deſerted it, 
and the Engliſh Eait India company took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 
year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. How- 
ever, the Engliſh, under the command of captain Mun- 
den, recovered it again within the ſpace of a year ; and 
at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips that 
lay in the road. The Dutch had fortified the landing- 
place by batteries of great guns to prevent a deſcent ; but 
the Engliſh, being acquainted with the ſmall creek where 
only two men could go abreaſt, climbed up in the night 


at the backs of the Nutch, they threw down their arms, 
and ſurrendered the iiland without oppolition, 


. 


A cenciſe Accmnt of the Handi of Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, 
Annabon, St. Thome, Prince's Iſland, and the land of 
Fernanda Pa. 


HE iſland of Aſcenſion lies in cight degrees ſouth 

latitude, upwards of two hundred leagues to the 
north-weſt of St. Helena, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty 
minutes welt longitude from London. It received its 
name from its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on 
Aſcenſion-day. It is about four leagues in length, one 
in breadth, and eight or ten lcagues in circumterence ; 
and ſome of it is high lands, but very barren. This iſland 
has ſcarce any wood, fruit trees, plants, or herbage ; and 
neither the Portugueſe, nor any other nation, have yet 
thought fit to plant it. The European ſhips, however, 
uſually call here in their way from India, particularly ſuch 
of our Eaſt India ſhips as have miſſed St, Helena, when 
they make ule of this iſland as a place of refreſhment ; 
it having a ſafe and convenient harbour. Here are a few 


that there were no very rich men amoyg!t them, ſcarce 
30 


wild goats, but they are leah ; an! ſeveral forts of birds, 
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to the top of the rocks, and appearing the next morning 
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as it abounds in turtle, the ſailors ſometimes ſtay on 
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dut they are fo ill taſted, that none will eat them: yet, 


ore, feeding upon them ten or fiſteen days together; 
they alſo here frequently take a large ſupply of theſe am- 
phibious animals on board. The ſailors, going aſhore in 
the night-time, frequently turn two or three hundred of 
them on their backs before morning; and are ſometimes 
ſo cruel, as to turn many more than they uſe, leaving 
them to die on the ſhore; for if once turned upon their 
backs on the level ground, they can never turn upon their 
feet, and mult thus periſh for want of food. 

On this iſland is a place called the Poſt-office, where 
mariners leave letters, which are generally put in a cloſe 
corked bottle. This the next that comes breaks, and 
leaves another in its ſtead. The iſland of Aſcenſion has 
no freſh water, and that gathered from rain ſtinks in 
twenty-four hours, | 

FT he iſland of St. Matthew is ſituated in the firſt degree 
forty minutes of ſouth latitude, and in nine degrees twelve 
minutes weſt longitude from London, a hundred leagues 
to the north-eaſt of the iſle of Aſcenſion ; and was alſo 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for ſome time; but afterwards deſerting it, 
it now remains uninhabited, this iſland having little to 
invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of 
treſh water. | 

The four following iſlands are fituated in the gulph of 
Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſ- 
fion of that nation. 

Annabon, or Happy Year, a name which it received 
from its being diſcovered on New Year's day 1571, is 
ſituated in two degrees ſouth latitude, two huadred miles 
to the weſt of Congo, and is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. This iſland is mountainous, and abounds 
in rice, Indian corn, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and the other 
fruit uſually found in hot countries; and has plenty of 
cows, hogs, and poultry. There is a convenient road 
for ſhips, and the Portugueſe have ſtill the government 
and property of the iſland ; but moſt of the inhabitants 
are negroes brought from the continent of Africa, and 
their deſcendants. There are likewiſe ſome Portugueſe, 
and a mixed breed called Malottos. 

The illand of St. Thome, which is ſomewhat of a 
round figure, and about a hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, is ſituated juſt under the equator, thirty 


leagues to the north-eaſt of Annabon, and between forty | 


Strnra Lzowa, 


and fifty to the weſtward of the continentof Africa. This 
is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the gulph of Guinea; 
but the heat and moiſture of the air render it extremely 
unhealthful to the Europeans : yet the Portugueſe negroes 
and Malottos who inhabit it are ſaid to live to a good old 

2 
This iſland is well ſupplied with wood and water, and 
in the middle of it is a high mountain almoſt covered with 
a cap of clouds. It produces plenty of Indian corn, rice, 
and fruits, and the inhabitants make a good deal of ſu- 
gar; and among other plants is the cinnamon- tree. 

The chief town in the illand is called St. Thome, and 
ſometimes Pavoſan. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and con- 
tains five or ſix hundred houſes: theſe are two ſtories 
high, and neatly built of wood, and ſurrounded after the 
Portugueſe faſhion with handſome balconies. Here is 
alſo a monaſtery, which Mr. Smith ſays has more black 
friars and nuns than white ones. 

Prince's iſland, ſaid to be the leaſt of thoſe in the 
gulph of Guinea, is ſituated in one degree thirty minutes 
north latitude, and is very mountainous and woody. Ir 
affords plenty of fruit, rice, Indian corn, roots, and 
herbs; but chiefly abounds in ſugar-canes, It has no 
want of cows, hogs, and goats: but the country is much 
peſtered with ſeveral kinds of apes, who will ſometimes 
attack a man, and when there is a number of them to- 
gether, will tear him to pieces. | 

The iſland of Fernando Po is ſituated in three degrees 
ſixty minutes north latitude, ten leagues to the weſtward 
of the continent, and is about thirty miles long, and 
twenty broad. Its produce and inhabitants are the ſame 
as the others. 

Ihe Portugueſe uſually call at ſome of theſe laſt 
iſlands for refreſhments in their paſſage from Braſil to 
Africa, and in their voyages to and from the Eaſt Indies. 
As the Dutch found them conveniently ſituated for trade, 
and ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, they made two 
attempts to drive the Portugueſe from St. Thome; and 
even made themſelves maſters of that iſland : but this 
conqueſt was attended with very unhappy effects ; for 
they loſt almoſt all the officers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers en- 
gaged in thoſe expeditions by malignant fevers, and were 
therefore obliged to abandon it. On which the Portu- 
gueſe again ſeized it, and ever ſince have remained in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands ; the unhealthfulnei; 
of the climate ſecuring them from invaſion. 
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CH AP. XIII. 
Of NIGRIT IA, including the Countries between GUINEA and Zaaka. 


SECT. 1 
SIERRA LEONA. 


Its Name, Situation, and Extent, with à particular Ac- 

count of the River Scherbro; and of Scherbro and York 

Munde. A Deſcription of Cape Monte, with the Pro- 
duce of the adjacent Country. 


E come now to Sierra Leona, a name which, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, was derived from the 
Portugueſe giving it to ſeveral of the mountains on this 
coaſt, on account of their abounding with a great num- 
ber of lions ; while others derive the name from the ter- 
rible noiſe made by the beating of the ſea againſt the 
ſhore, which they compare to the roaring of a lion. Geo- 
graphers, however, are far from being unanimous in giving 
its preciſe boundaries. Roberts extends its limits from 
the Grain Coaſt on the ſouth-eaſt, to Cape Verga, or Vega 


on the north-weſt ; but other writers reduce theſe limits, 


and confine the country ſtrictly called Sierra Leona be- 
tween the capes Ledo or Tagrim, and Verga, theſe two 
promontories forming the ſpacious bay into which the 
river Scherbro diſcharges its ſtream. 


This river, which by ſome authors is alſo called Sel - 


boba, Palmas, and Madre Bomba, ſeparates the country 


called Seſtos from that named Sierra Leona, and has its 
ſource in Superior Ethiopia ; whence ſome authors think 
it probable, that the Scherbro is a branch either of the 
river Gambia, or the Senegal. Large ſhips ſail up as far 
as Bagos, twenty-five miles from the mouth of the river, 
where the Engliſh had formerly a factory, and veſſels 
from ſixty to eighty tons burden, as far as Kedham, 
which is above two hundred miles from the ſea; but on 
paſſing that place, the channel grows gradually narrow. 
The navigation of this river, as it is chiefly carried on 
in the rainy ſeaſon, is frequently interrupted with torna- 
does, on the approach of which the people are obliged 
to faſten the veſſels with cables to the large trees on the 
banks. 

By the mouth of the river is the iſland called by the 
Engliſh Scherbro, by the French Cerbero, by the Dutch 
Maſta Quaja, and by the Portugueſe Forulba, extend- 
ing ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt along the coaſt, where it 
forms a large bay between it and the continent. From 
the welt point of this iſland extend three ſmall ones in 
a direct line, to which the Engliſh have given the name 
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of Plantain Iſlands, from the quantity of that fruit pro- 


duced in them. 

The iſland Scherbro produces plenty of rice, maize, 
yams, potatoes, bananas, citrons, orunges, water - melons, 
ananas, Indian figs, with a variety of other fruits and 
roots, Fine pearls are found in oyſters on the ſhore; 
but fiſhing for them is dangerous, on account of the 
multitude of ſharks and alligators wic which the mouth 
of the river is infeſted. Elephants and wild fowl are 
alſo found here in ſuch plenty, as could not be expected 
in an illand of ſuch ſmall dimenſions as ten miles in 
length. The 1nhabitants are idolaters, and, like many 
other negroes, practiſe circumciſion. 

On a {mall iſland to the north-eaſt of Scherbro, called 
York Iſland, was a fort erected by the Engliſh, and 
mounted with twenty pieces of large cannon, and at the 
diſtance of twenty paces were two large parapets, each 
defended by five pieces of artillery, Theſe were all built 
of ſtone, and the garriſon conſiſted of thirty-five Euro- 
peans, and fifty or ſixty negroes. Before the building 
of this fort, the Engliſh had a lodge on the continent 
cloſe to the ſea, and fronting the eaſtern point of Scher- 
bro; but they abandoned both this and York fort in the 
year j when the factors retired to Jamaica, a ſmall 
illand four miles to the weſt of York Iſland ; but now 
ty are all deſerted, and the Engliſh have no factory 
either on the iſland or river Scherbro. 

Though the Scherbro be the firſt great river between 
the Seſtos and the river Sierra Leona, there are ſeveral in- 
termediate ſtreams and ſmall rivers, ſome of which are 
navigable for ſeveral miles up, particularly the Janco, the 
river St. Paul, the Galinas, and the Maguiba, or Nunez. 

Having given this general account of the country and 
its rivers, we ſhall give a more particular deſcription of 
it, beginning with Cape Monte. "This cape, called by 
the natives Waſh Kingo, is ſeen ſeveral leagues off at ſea, 
and has the appearance of a great mountain encompaſſed 
by the ocean; and according to M D'Aaville's charts, is 

in ſeven degrees forty minutes north latitude. It is a 
- peninſula, which ſtretches eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, and weſt· north 
welt, affording ſecure anchorage in two fine bays on the 
welt ſide. A {mall river of the ſame name, that falls into 
the bay within half a mile of it, ſupplies the ſhipping with 

water, | 

A plain ſeveral leagues in extent runs along the banks 
of this river, aud is covered with villages, and all kinds 
of quadrupeds, as cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, antelopes, 
deer, hares, and a great variety of others. Fowls are alſo 
found here in the greateſt abundance : nor is the earth leſs 
fruicful ia maize, rice, millet, roots, and fruit of various 
kinds ; among which are oranges, lemons, citrons, pine- 
apples, and moſt of the rich fruits of Europe, Aſia, and 
America. The palm- wine is eſteemed excellent, the air 
moderate, and the water of the ſprings cooling and refreſh- 
ing. In ſhort, this country, except in the rainy ſeaſon, 
appears a kind of paradiſe. 


. 


The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants near Scberbro 
River; their Dreſs, Houſes, and Trade. 


HE inhabitants are repreſented as mild, generous, 

ſociable, induſtrious, and diſintereſted. They are 
chiefly employed in cultivating rice and other grain, and 
in making ſalt, a certain quantity of which is paid as a 
tribute to the king of Quaja, to whom they are ſubject. 
They are little acquainted wich war, and in all diſputes 
with their neighbours prefer peaceable negotiations to 
arms. The men are allowed to keep as many women as 
they can ſupport, and the females being no leſs laborious 
than the males, they find their intereſt in the multipli- 
city of their women ; nor are the huſbands jealous at the 
freedoms taken by ſtrangers with their wives. 

The ſupreme power under the king and the courts of 
juſtice are in the hands of the caboceroes, who delibe- 
rate upon all public affairs, and decide by a majority of 
voices. 
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Children of both ſexes wear no cloaths till they are 


| thirteen or fourteen years of age, when thoſe of people 


of diſtinction wear a cotton cloth from the wailt down- 
wards, and the common people remaia in their primitive 
nakedneſs ; for none beſides the king, his court, and the 
officers of his houſhald go always cloathed. The women 
of the middle rank, however, wear girdles of ruſhes, or 
palm leaves, prettily interwoven, and hanging down to 
their knees; theſe are bordered with a fringe of ruſhes, or 
flounced with palm leaves. They like wiſe wear copper, 
braſs, or iron bracelets round their wriſts, and large rings 
of the ſame metals upon their legs, to which they hang 
ſilver bells. The moſt common dreſs among the people 
of rank of both ſexes is the tomy, which is made of 
woollen cloth manufactured by themſelves. This the 
women tic round the waiſt, letting it fall to the knee; 
but the men fix it before, and bringing it between their 
legs faſten it to their girdle behind. 

Both ſexes take great pleaſure in dreſſing the hair or 
wool of their heads, and adorning it with little plates of 
gold and other ornaments. Ihe women endeavour to 
attract the regard of the men by making a line of paint, 
either white, yellow, or red, acroſs their forchead ; they 


have likewiſe circles of paint round their arms, legs, and 
waiſt ; for they diſcover extraordinary beauty in this di- 


verſity of colours. The men weir much the ſame orna— 
ments, differing only in the ſize of their bracelets and tings, 
with which their arms, legs, fingers, and toes are loaded, 
The pooreſt negro is ſeldom without ſome of theſe, and 
the number increaſes in proportion to the wealth and va- 
nity of the wearer. | 

Their houſes are built in the ſame madel as thoſe in 
Senegal, which we ſhall deſcribe in treating of that coun- 
try, and theſe they keep neat and clean. The royal 
palaces, and the houſes of the great, are an oblong 
{quare, with one ſtory floored, and lo cloſely covered with 
palm leaves as to render them impenctrable by the hea- 
vieſt rains and the moſt ſcorching beams of the ſun, 
Thoſe of the great have on the ground-floor ſeveral apart- 
ments allotted to different purpoſes ; the firſt, which may 
be conſidered as an audience-chamber, is ſurrounded with 


 ſophas raiſed about a foot above the floor, and covered 


with mats of palm leaves, handſomely united, and diver- 
ſified with a thouſand colours. Here the great ſpend molt 
of their time, ſtretched on theſe ſophas, with their heads 
reſting in the laps of their favourite women ; and when 
they receive ſtrangers they here eat, drink palm wine, 
and ſmoke tobacco; but uſe another apartment when the 
family is alone. 

They are more civilized in their manner of eating than 
moſt other negroes ; for they uſe trenchers of hard wood, 


and plates of ivory, neatly turned, and kept white with 


great care. They likewiſe uſe wooden ſpits for roaſting, and, 
to prevent the apartments in which they ſit being inco:n- 
moded by heat, ſmoke, or the fumes of victuals, they have 
their kitchens placed at a ſmall diſtance trom their houſes. 

It has been obſerved, that the language of the negroes 
gradually alters as you paſs along from catt to weſt. As 
arts and ſciences are entirely unknown to theſe people, 
their language conſiſts but of few words, yet is ſufficiei.6 
for all the purpoſes of life. However, from their poverty 
of ſpeech probably ariſes that ſilence which is obſervable 
in all their public meetings and entertainments; the num- 
ber of their words being, perhaps, inſufficient to expreſs 
all their ideas ſo as to enliven converſation, and furniſh a 
conſtant fund of diſcourſe. | 

The Engliſh, Dutch, and other Europeans, who trade 
hither, purchaſe great quantities of cotton cloth, mats, 
and ivory, which is not at all inferior to that on the Ivory 
Coaſt; but what the natives purchaſe of the northern 
negroes, though it is larger than what is found in their 
own country, has a yellow caſt, and is of leſs value. 
Here are alſo purchaſed the ſkins of lions, tygers, pan- 
thers, and other wild beaſts, with which all the moua- 
tains abound. This coaſt alſo annually affords five or 
ſix hundred ſlaves ; but theſe are only ſuch as they buy 
or obtain in exchange for their commodities from the 
king of Mundingo, and the interior parts of Africa; for 
cuſtom forbids their enſlaving any other than 8 


Water. 
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who are ſold for the king's emolument. The woods alſo 
abound in trees, which are of uſe in dying, and are cut 
down and brought in logs to the ſhore, ready to be ſhip- 
ped. This wood our merchants call cam, and preter it 
in many reſpects to Braſil wood. 

According to Atkins, the timidity of the natives is al- 
moſt the ouly obſtruction to an advantageous trade with 
this coaſt. They ſurround the ſhips in their canoes, which 
they row with great dexterity ; and if they happen to have 
a cabocero on board, ſing all the while out of reſpect to 
him. Before they board a ſhip they examine her cloſely, 
and when they have mounted the deck, betray their fears 
by an impatience and anxiety viſible in every countenance, 
which makes them hurry over buſineſs ; and upon the 
lighteſt accident leap into the fea, When a cabocero 
comes on board, he inſtantly ſhews the captain a certifi- 
cate from the laſt European ſhip that touched there, in 
teſtimony of the kindneſs with which he was treated. 


SECT. III. 

A Deſcription of the great River Sierra Leona; the Climate 
of the Country on its Banks; an Account of the principal 
Hands it contains; the Face of the adjacent Country; 
its Produce ; with a particular Account of a poiſonous 
Fruit, and the Animals with which the Country abounds. 
The Cuſioms and Manners the Inhabitants. 


T would be equally tedious and unneceſſary to give 
a particular account of every ſeparate kingdom in 
Sierra Leona, as the natural productions and manners of 
the people are in molt places nearly the fame : we ſhall 
therefore proceed to the great river of Sierra Leona, 
which lies to the north-weſt of Scherbro, and is by ſome 
called Mitomba, and by others Tagrim, or Tagrin. The 
mouth of this river is three miles, ſome ſay three leagues 
wide; but on failing three or four miles up, its breadth is 
reduced to one mile. The entrance does not exceed two 
fathoms deep, except in a narrow channel that lies cloſe 
under the mountains, and varies from ſix to ten fathoms 
It abounds with fiſh, but is infeſted with alliga- 
tors as far as it is known to the Europeans, and probably 
to its very ſource. It is bordered with fine large trees, 
and has many little iſlands all covered with wood, and 
particularly with the palm, whence the natives make great 
quantities of wine. Villault ſays, that when he was here 
in 1666 the Engliſh had a factory in one of the moſt fer- 
tile and beautiful of theſe iſlands ; their houſe was built 
of brick and hewn ſtone, and defended by four pieces of 
cannon and a ſmall garriſon, 
The north ſide of the river being low and flat, the 
| ſouthern country, which is filled with high mountains, 
is properly called Sierra Leona ; but moſt voyagers give 
all the coaſt, from Seſtos to Cape Verga, this general ap- 
pellation. | 
In the open and plain country the heat of the ſun is 
intolerable before any breeze ariſes ; but as a refreſhing 
gale always ſprings up about noon, it rcnders the country 
very ſupportable. [t muſt, however, be allowed an un- 
healthy climate, particularly to the Europeans. The 
conſtant thunder and rain, with a cloſe ſtifling heat that 
more particularly prevails during four months in the 
year, produce ſuch a corruption of the air, that all ani- 


mal food is in a few hours reduced to a ſtate of putrefac- | 


tion, and people are for ſeveral days together confined in 
their chambers, to avoid as much as poſſible the peſtilen- 
tial infection of the atmoſphere. The tornadoes ſome- 
times produce a moſt frightful and aſtoniſhing ſcene; the 
moſt horrible darkneſs comes on at mid-day, and all the 
tace of nature ſeems ſuddenly changed. However, with 
whatſoever amazement and terror this may ſeize ſtrangers, 
it is ſeldom attended with any fatal conſequences; and 
io powerful is cuſtom and habit, that it is but little re- 
garded by the natives. 

_ To return to the river: it is filled with iſlands and 
{mall rocks that reſemble a number of hay- ricks: the 
chief iſlands are Benfe, Taſſo, and Togu ; in the former 
of which the Engliſh had a factory, and a ſmall fort built 
of ſtone, and flanked with parapets, mounted with five 
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pieces of heavy artillery, with an intermediate curtain 
and platform mounted with ten cannon. The garriſon 
was generally compoſed of twenty-five white men, and 
thirty free negroes, who lived in huts covered by the 
cannon of the fort; but in 1704 this fortreſs was taken 
without reſiſtance by two French men of war com- 
manded by Guerin. The garriſon then amounted to an 
hundred men, all of whom, except a gunner and fix 
ſoldiers, abandoned the fort, with their commander at 
their head, on ſeeing the ſhips approach. After plun- 
dering the fort, and ſeizing four thouſand elephants 


teeth, with other merchandize, the French razed it to 


the ground, 


At a ſmall diſtance from the head of the bay of 
France, a creek near the entrance of the river, is « 
baſon of freſh water, which falling from the mountains, 
is collected in this reſervoir in ſo large a quantity, that 
an hundred tons may be filled by a few hands within the 
ſpace of an hour. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this delightful ſpot, ſurrounded by hills covered with 
trees that afford a perpetual ſhade ; and, what muſt ap- 
pear doubly delightful in a country parched by the heat 
of the ſun, numberleſs caſcades glide down the moun- 
tains in gentle murmurs, or ruſhing with an impetu- 
ous ſtream, with a loud noiſe, aſſiſt in giving an addi- 
tional air of coolneſs to the ſcene. The whole country 
on each fide the river is rich in rice and millet, which 
is the chief ſuſtenance of the inhabitants. The women 
grind the rice, and form it into little cakes or balls, 
which the men ſtecp in water, and eat without any other 
preparation. Lemons, oranges, bananas, and citrons, 
are produced in great plenty and perfection; and far- 
ther up the country are alſo ananas, Indian figs, water- - 
melons, white prunes, wild pears, caſſava, and different 
ſorts of pulſe ; and theſe proviſions the natives bring on 
their ſhoulders to the ſhore, for the uſe of the ſhips in 
the road. | | | 
But beſides theſe fruits, there are others extremely 
poiſonous. Finch in his voyage mentions a tree that 
reſembles a beach, and which the negroes call agon. 
It bears an oblong fruit like the pod of a bean, and is 
diftinguiſhed by its fize into three kinds, all of which 
have the moft malignant qualities. Within the pod are 
incloſed four or five ſquare beans, encircled witn a hard 
rind, within which is a yellow kernel, from whence the 


poiſon is extracted. Theſe fruits are uſed by the natives 


in poiſoning their arrows, and nothing can more effec- 
tually anſwer that purpoſe, as the ſmalleſt quantity enter- 
ing the humours of the body proves fatal. 

Beſides theſe ſpontaneous productions of the earth, 
there are in great abundance deer, hogs, hares, and 
fowls, all which the mariners may purchaſe for a little 
brandy, of which the natives are extremely fond, pre- 
ferring it to the beſt palm-wine. 

The mountainous parts abound in elephants, lions, 
tygers, wild boars, different ſorts of apes, together with 
ſerpents of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that if any credit is to 
be given to theſe writers, each of them is capable of 
ſwallowing a man whole. Monkeys are fo plentiful, 
that forming themſelves into bodies, they enter the plan- 
tations, where they ravage and ſpoil every thing before 
them. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives call 
barry, is very tall, and of an amazing docility. Theſe 
are probably the ſame with the orang-outang. When they 
are taken young, they are taught to walk erect, and ſel- 
dom choole any other poſture : they grind rice, ſteep it in 
water, carry It in veſſels on their heads, and are taught to 
turn the ſpit when meat is roaſting, Nothing is too diffi- 
cult for theſe imitative animals; they will even open oy- 
ſters, of which they are very fond, with a knife. The 
negroes admire the fleſh of monkies, which they prefer 
to that of all other animals, except the elephant. It is 
very probable that many nations have been eſteemed ca- 
nibals upon no other foundation, 

The woods furniſh a retreat to an infinite number of 
pigeons, parrots, paroquets, and other birds of the molt 
beautiful kinds; but it is difficult to take them, on ac- 
count of the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the trees. 

The inhabitants of both ſides the river are not fo black 
and llat · noſed as moſt of the other negroes who border 


upon 
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of toys, and uſually mark their cheeks and noſes with 
certain figures raiſed by a red-hot iron. Their arms are 
loaded with bracelets, and their fingers with iron rings. 
Both ſexes go naked till they are fifteen years of age, at 
which time they begin to wear round the waiſt a ſmall 
piece of cloth, or the leaves of trees formed into aprons, 
They likewiſe wear a leathern girdle, to which hangs a 
long knife, or a poniard ; but perſons of rank app-ar 
abroad in a long flowing robe of ſtriped calico, reſembling 
the Mooriſh drels. 3 

Authors ſay, that as they are naturally of a malicious, 
turbulent, and jealous diſpoſition, they ſeldom live long 
without quarrels and diſſenſions among themſelves; and 
that the Europeans, who are continually expoſed to their 
inſults, can contrive no better way of revenge than burn- 
ing their huts, and ruining their plantations. By this 
account it appears, that if the natives are naturally mali- 
cious, theſe Europeans intruders are no leſs ſo. It is how- 
ever acknowledged, on the other hand, that theſe negroes 
are temperate and ſober, from a diſlike to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs : for though they are great admirers of brandy 
and other ſpirituous liquors, they are ſaid never to drink 
to exceſs, — the wilful loſs of reaſon one of the moſt 
ſhameful vices a man can commit; they have alſo great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion and delicacy of ſentiment, but 
are at the ſame time extremely laſcivious and effeminate. 

Anointing their bodies, eſpeciaily their arms and legs 
with palm oil, is daily practiſed by the negroes of both 
ſexes, which cannot be omitted without the imputation 
of ſlovenlineſs; and ſome mix with it civet, which the 
procure from civet-cats found on the banks of the Scher- 
bro. 

Their huts are generally round, and their doors paved 
with oyſter and cockle-ſhells, two or three croſſes are 
erected in different parts of the houſe, and the whole ſur- 
rounded by limes, papas, plaintain-trees, and bee-hives, 
which they make out of the trunk of a tree, and erect 
upon high poles. | | : 

They have their pallavers, or halls, where the chief 
perſons of the village meet, to adjuſt differences among 
the inhabitants, or with the Europeans. On entering 
this hall they ſalute each other by bending the elbow, 
and touching the forehead with the hand. After both 
parties are heard, and the caſe fully debated, the equity 
of their ſeveral claims is ſættled by a vote of the majority 
of the judges. if a man has been defrauded by his neigh- 
bour, he is allowed by cuſtom to ſeize from the other as 
much as amounts to his own loſs; but he muſt prove be- 
fore the judges of that court, that he is no gainer by the 
exchange. 


CET T9. 3. 

Of the interior Countries between the River Seſtos and the 
Sierra Leona; and in particular of the Empire of Manow, 
and the Kingdom of Ou. Of the Policy and Government 
of the Quojans; the Slate of the Dandaghs, and the Cere- 
monies attending the Arrival of a foreign Ambaſſadzr. 


N examining the interior countries between the Seſtos 


and the river Sierra Leona, the firſt people of note we 


meet with are the Quabes, who inhabit the ſouthern 
banks of the river Seſtos, and are a free people under 
the protection of the emperor of Manow. Next are the 
powerful nation of Folgia, aad the great empire of Ma- 
now, the limits of both which are entirely unknown, 
Both thete kingdoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada 
and Junco, which divide Folgia from the kingdom of 
Carrow. Ihe Folziens are dependent on the empcror of 
Manow, and the Quas upon them. | 

This potent monarch extends his authority over all the 
neighbouring nations, who pay him an annual tribute of 
the produce of their country, or of European merchan— 
dize, purchaſed from the maritime negroes ; as cow'ries, 
bars of iron, and glaſs toys: and the Folgians, in their 
turn, expect the fame tribute from their vatlals. But, 
notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion to the emperor, each 
king enjoys an unvounded juriſdiction within his own 
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upon them. They adorn their ears with a great number | 
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territories, and can make laws, and declare peace or war- 
without the permiſſion of any other, 

The next is the powerful kingdom of Lower Quoja, 
which comprehends all the country from Cape Maſurado 
to the river Scherbro. Upper Quoja is ſituated farther to 
the north-weſt, and is bounded by the Scherbro and the 
kingdom of Hondo on the north, that of Silm on the 
north-weſt, and the kingdom of Eaſtern Bolm on the 
ſouth. As to the kingdom of Galis, Galavey, Hondo, and 
Carrow, we know nothing more than their names, and 
that they form a chain behind the maritime provinces 
from Quoja to Mittombo. It is remarkable, that the Quo- 
jans maintain their authority over the extenſive and po- 
tent kingdoms of Silm, Bolm, &c. by the ſame policy 
with which the emperor of Manow preferves his power 
over the Folgians, Quojans, and all the country from the 
river Seſtos to the Sierra Leona. Their councils are 
compoſed of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced per- 
ſons in the nation; their governmet is mild, and the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice ſimple and equitable. 

Though the Quojans are tributary to the Folgians, yet 
the prince of the latter people gives the king of Quoja 
the title of Dandagh, which he himſelf receives from the 
emperor of Manow ; and the king of Quoja allows it to 
the monarch of Silm and Bolm, who pay him the ſame 
ſubmiſſion that his ſuperior exacts. This title of Dandagh 
is conferred with ſome extraordinary ceremonies, Thus, 
when the king of Quoja is inftalled by the king of Folgia, 
he proſtrates himſelf upon the earth, till the other mon- 
arch, having ſprinkled over his body a handful of duſt, 
aſks him what title he chooſes to bear; when having 
made his anſwer, it is proclaimed in a loud voice by an 
herald, repeated by the king of Folgia, and echoed by the 
Joyful and numerous aſſembly of ſpectators. The new 
Dandagh being then defired to riſe, the king of Folgia 
inveſts him with the ſword of ſtate, puts a quiver upon 
his left ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, and arrows in the 
other ; and the ceremony is concluded by the king of Quo- 
ja's doing him homage, by his making him preſents of 
cloth, table-furniture; and kitchen utenſils. 

The Dandaghs, who are abſolute within their domi- 
nions, defend their prerogatives againſt the incroachments 
of the people, and yet never ſcruple paying their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to a ſuperior Dandagh, A great part of the ſtate of 
one of theſe princes conſiſts in the number of his women 
brought from diſtant countries; and when he appears in 
public he fits leaning upon a ſhield, to ſhew that he is 
the protector of his people. 

When a ſubject demands an audience of the Dandagh, 
he firſt makes preſents to the chief women of the ſeraglio, 
who carry them to the prince, and ſolicit him to permit 
ſuch 2 one to enter his preſence, and proſtrate himſelf 
before him, If his majeſty conſents, the preſents are ac- 
cepted, and the viſitor introduced; otherwiſe they are re- 
turned, and the petitioner retires, without preſuming to 
approach the palace again till he has made his peace with 
the king. When an offender has obtained his pardon, 
and leave to approach the monarch, he advances ſlowly, 
with a low inclination of his body; and, on coming be- 
fore the mat on which the king is ſeated, he falls upon 
his knees, and kiſſes the king's hand, which is extended 
for that purpoſe, reſpectfully pronouncing the word Dan- 
dagh ; upon which the king anſwers, I forgive you, and, 
if he be a perſon of high rank, orders him to fit on a 
ſtool, or a mat, placed at a ſmall diftance ; otherwiſe he 
muſt ſtand in his majeſty's preſence. 

If a foreign ambaſſador is coming to court, he ſtops on 
the frontiers of the kingdom, and ſends one of his 
train with notice of his approach; upon which a noble 
man is immediately diſpatched to welcome him, and in 
the mean time, preparations are made for his reception. 
When he makes his public entry, he is attended by a 


| multitude of the officers and guards, drefled in the rich- 


eſt manner of the country, each having a bow in his 
hand, and a quiver filled with arrows on his ſhoulder, 
The proceſhon is made amidſt the ſound of warlike in- 
ſtruments. while thouſands of people dancing, keep 
time to the muſic. On their arrival at the palace, the 
ambaſlacor is received between two lines of the Dan- 
guards, new clothed for the occalion, and 
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paſſes on to the chamber of audience. If he is ſent from 
the king of Folgia, his attendants are permitted the pri- 
vilege of dancing between the lines of the life-guard ; 
and when the dance is finiſhed, the whole retinue enter 
the audience-chamber, and kiſs the ground before the 
king. They then approach the throne, while the am- 
baſtador turning his back upon his majeſty, bends his 
bow, falls upon his knee, and by his menacing poſtures 
ſhews his inclination to defend the king againſt all his 
enemies. During this ceremony, his retinue dance to 
ſome ſongs compoſed in honour of the king; and the 
Quojans return the compliment, by reciting verſes in praiſe 
of the ambaſſador and his maſter, 

Theſe mutual eulogies being concluded, the ambaſſador 
ſends the principal perſon in his train to proſtrate himſelf 
beſore the king, his own character exempting him from 
that ſubmiſſion. Suddenly the ambaſſador commands 
filence, and begins his harangue, which the royal inter- 
preter explains word by word. If the diſcourſe relates to 
affairs of ſtate, it is referred to the king's council ; other- 
wiſe an immediate anſwer is given, and the ambaſſador 1s 
conducted to the apartments provided for him. At night 
a number of ſervants flock to his houſe, to offer him their 
aſſiſtance in rendering his ſituation commodious ; and af- 
terwards the king's women, drefled in their richeſt habits, 
attend him with plates of rice, and the moſt delicate food 
the country affords. In ſhort, after the king has ſupped, 
he ſends him a large quantity of palm wine, and pre- 
{ents to his maſter, which generally conſiſt of large veſſels 
and diſhes of copper. 


SECT. Y. 


The Manners of the interior. Negroes in general ; their Mar- 
riage Ceremonies ; and tho/e which attend their naming a 
Child. Their Laws in relation to Inheritances ; their Lan- 


guage, and Funeral Rites. 
1 E negroes of the interior countries, as well as 

' thoſe on the coaſt, are ſaid to be ſo libidinous as 
to abridge their lives, and even to emaſculate themſelves 
before they reach their prime. 
equally addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, uſe filtres, po- 
tions, and herbs ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of provocative 
qualities, in drefling proviſions for their huſbands. This 
is faid to be their greateſt vice, and indeed, nothing 
can be more prejudicial to ſociety. In every other 
reſpect, they are ſaid to be temperate, modeſt, gentle, and 
ſociable, in a far greater degree than the negrocs on the 
coaſt, | 

They have an averſion to the ſhedding of human 
blood, and ſeldom make war but in their own defence. 
They are united by the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and 
are always ready to aſſiſt and relieve each other. If a 
friend be under misfortunes, they will ſhare their clothes, 
their proviſions, and all they have with him; and ſhould 
it be their caſe to be diſtreſſed, they would meet with 
the ſame treatment from him. If a perſon happens to 
die when his effects are not ſufficient to bury him, his 
friends contribute to his interment, and attend with the 
ſame reſpect as if he had divided an eſtate among them. 

Polygamy, as in all the other negroe nations, is en- 
couraged ; but how numerous ſoever their wives may 
be, the huſband chiefly attaches himſelf to- one. The 
marriage ceremony is much the ſame as in other coun- 
tries, only the bridegroom muſt make three nuptial pre- 
ſents to his intended bride. The firſt generally conſiſts 
either of a piece of coral, or ſome glaſs trinkets ; the 
ſecond is uſually compoſed of pieces of cloth for ap- 
parel ; and the third is a ſmall cheſt or box, in which 
| ſhe is to depoſit her moſt valuable effects. The va- 
lue of alf theſe is proportioned to the wealth and af- 
tection. of the bridegroom; and, in return, the father 
of the lady makes the huſband a preſent of two ſuits 
of cloaths, a quiver filled with arrows, a ſword and 
belt, and three or four baſkets of rice. The care of 
the male children devolves upon the father, and that of 
the females on the mother. Both here and on the coaſt, 
they abſtain trom the connubial embrace from the inſtant 


The women, who are 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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a womad is diſcovered to be pregnant, till after her de- 
livery. 

The child has a name given him on the tenth day 
after its birth, when the father with all his domeſtics 
armed with bows and arrows, make a tour round the 
town, ſinging a kind of triumphant ſong, accompanied 
with inſtrumental muſic ; and all the people they meet in 
their way join their voices: afterwards a perſon takes the 
infant, and Jays him upon a ſhield that is placed in the 
midſt of the aſſembly ; puts a bow and arrow in the in- 
fant's hands, and then pronounces a long diſcourſe to the 
ſpectators ; after which he addreſies himſelf to the infant, 
wiſhing his proſperity ; that he may reſemble his father, 
and like him be induſtrious, faithful, and hoſpitable ; that 
he may be able to build his own houſe, and to conduct 
his own affairs; have no inclination for the wives of his 
neighbours ; but be affectionate to his own ; and, in ſhort, 
that he may be neither a drunkard, a glutton, or a ſpend- 
thrift, The harangue being concluded, he gives him a 
name, reſtores him to the arms of his mother or nurſe, 
and the aſſembly diſperſes, except a few ſelect friends, 
who have an entertainment provided for them, and ſpend 
the day in feſtivity and mirth. 

If the child proves a female, it is carried by the mo- 
ther or nurſe to the midſt of the town, where the con- 
courſe is greateſt, and there laid upon a mat, with a 
ſtick in its hand. A female orator pronounces the ha- 
rangue, with prayers that the child may inherit the ac- 
compliſhments of the mother, and like her be poſſeſſed of 
_ female virtue, as chaſtity, obedience to her huſ- 


band, affection for her children, and reſolution to aid, 


follow, and ſupport her lord in all dangers and difficul- 


tics, 

The eldett fon is allowed to inherit all the effects 
and women of his father, except his giving ſmall por- 
tions to the younger ſons; but a married man who dies 
without male iſſue, paſſes over his daughters, and leaves 
his ſubſtance to his nephews; and if the whole male line 
happens to be extinct, the effects then belong to the 
crown, only the king is to ſee that care be taken of the 
daughters. 

The chief employment of theſe negroes conſiſts in cul- 
tivating the earth; for they have no fiſhing, except in 
a few rivers; nor trade, but in exchanging the produc- 
tions of their plantations for the fiſh and other commodi- 
ties found among the negroes of the coaſt, | 

The general language of the inland countries is the 
Quojan, though ſeveral provinces have particular dialects, 
which almoſt form a new language. The negroes of 
rank endeavour to talk with elegance, and are particularly 
fond of fimilies, allegories, and parables. Thus the moſt 
trivial diſcourſe has ſomething of poetical ornament. Nox 
are they entirely ignorant of the ſciences, eſpecially aſtro- 
_ for they diſtinguiſh the time of the night by the 

ars. | 

In this country the ceremonies of interment in gene- 
ral reſemble thoſe related of the other neighbouring 
nations, but differ in fome particulars. "The body being 
waſhed, they prop it up in an erect poſture, adorn 
the hair, dreſs it in its beſt cloaths, put a bow and arrow ]. 
in its hands; and in the mean while the friends per- 
form a kind of mock ſkirmiſh; after which felling upon 


| 


| their knees with their backs to the corpſe, they with a 


menacing air draw their bows, and vow to be revenged 
on any one who has been acceſſary to the death of their 
ſriend, or ſhall dare to aſperſe his character. They then 
ſtrangle ſome of their ſlaves, whom they exhort to attend 
their friend in the next world with great dilizence ; 
but before theſe unhappy victims are thus offered at the 
ſhrines of ſuperſtition and ignorance, they feed them. 
with all the delicacics the country affords. At length 
the corpſe is laid upon a plank or bier, and carricd upon 
the ſhoulders of men to the grave, into which it is 
thrown, together with the bodies of the facrificed faves, 
their mats, baſons, and kitchen utenſils, Over all is 
thrown another mat, and upon this abundance of earth, 
The relations build round the grave a hut, with an iron 
rod at the top, to which are ſuſpended the bow and ar- 
rows, and other arms of the deceaſed, by way of ef- 
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tutcheon. But if the deceaſed be a female, inſtead of | tae januanins, is heard, declaring; that though her crin- 
arms they hang up all the implements of domeſtic induſ- | merits the molt rigorous chaſtiſement, ſhe will be pardon. 


try. For ſeveral months all kind of proviſions and liquors 
are brought to the tomb to nouriſh the deceaſed in the 
next world; for they ſuppoſe it will be ſome time before 
he has cleared his new plantations, and formed connec- 
tions in a ſtrange country, ; 

They uſually bury all who belong to the ſame family 
in one grave, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where they 
have died, and theſe burying places are generally choſen 
in ſome deſerted village. 'L hey eſteem human blood too 
precious to be ſpilt, and therefore ſtringle the ſlaves de- 
ſtined for ſacrifices, This barbarous cuſtom, however, 
declines in moſt provinces ; and where it is ſtill retained, 
the parents uſually conceal themſelves and children, upon 
the leaſt appearance of danger to the king's lite, when a 
number of theſe ſacrifices are made, 


SECT. VL 
Of the Religion of the interior Kingdoms of Sierra Leona. 


HESE different nations acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, the Creator of all things, to whom they 


attribute infinite power, inſinite knowledge, and omni- 


preſence ; this being they call Canno. They believe that 
the dead are converted into ſpirits, whors they call janua- 
nins, or protectors, who are employed in guarding their 
former friends, A negroe who flies from any danger, 
haſtes to the tomb of his patron ſpirit ; and if he eſcapes, 
it is attributed to his protection, in return for which he 
ſacrifices a cow, rice, and palm-wine, in the preſence of 
the living friends of the januanin, who ſing and dance 
round the tomb. When the Quojans have received any 
injury, they fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed reſidence of 
the januanins, and there pouring out their complaints, be- 
ſcech them to grant their aſſiſtance in obtaining revenge, 
or to mediate with Canno in their behalf. In all difficul- 
ties and emergencies they have likewiſe recourſe to them. 
In ſhort, their veneration for the ſpirits of the deceafed 
is extreme, Every village has a ſacred grove ſet apart for 
their worſhip, to which great quantities of proviſions are 
brought in the proper ſeaſons. Here alſo perſons labour- 
ing under any affliction implore the aid of the januanins; 
but women, children, and flaves, are prohibited entering 
theſe ſacred retreats ; for a treſpaſs of this nature would 
paſs for the moſt abominable ſacrilege, which they ſuppoſe 
would be inſtantly puniſhed in the moſt exemplary and 
tragical manner, i 5 

The Quojans have no leſs faith in magicians and ſor- 
cerers than in ſpirits ; for theſe they imagine ſuck human 
blood, and are the inveterate enemies of mankind. They 
likewife believe, there are other enchanters, whom they 
ſtile billis, that have a power over the ſeaſons, and can 
forward or entirely ſtop the growth of rice. 

The Quojans never venture to paſs through 2 wood 
without company, for fear of meeting with a billi buſted 
in culling plants and herbs ; and generally fortify them- 
ſelves with a charm againſt the ſava or devil, and all his 
miniſters. ; : 

Theſe imaginary inviſible agents, eſpecially the janua- 
nins, are made the moving ſprings by which the affairs 
of government are conducted ; for if a woman be ac- 
cuſed of adultery, and no other proof but the allegation 
of,her huſband appears, ſhe is acquitted upon beſecching 
a ſpirit, named belli poari, to confound her if ſhe varies 
from the truth ; but if ſhe be afterwards convicted, the 
law ordains that her huſband ſhall bring her in the night 
to a public place, where a council fits. Here, after in- 
voking the januanins, her eyes are covered to prevent 

her ſeeing thoſe beings, who are to carry her out of the 
world ; and ſhe is left for a while in the belief, that this 
will certainly be her fate. When ſhe has ſuffered the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions, and the moſt painful ſuſ- 
penſe, the oldeit in council begins a folemn diſcourſe 


on account of its bein 


certain mortifications, and recommending the moll aui: 
chaſtity. But if ſhe fall a ſecond time under the ſame cer: - 
ſure, and the preſumptions are clear, the bellimo or hiah— 
prieſt, with one of his miniſte:s and proper officers, go 
early to her houſe, making a prodigious noife with a kind 
of rattles, and ſeizing her, bring her to court, obliging 
her to walk three times round the market-place, attended 


— — — 


by the ſame noiſe and inſtruments, all of the ſocicty ot 


belli being admitted evidences of what happens. Then, 
without hearing her defence, or promiſes of reformation, 
they conduct her to a wood ſacred to the januanins, from 
which time ſhe is never more heard of, nor are the people 
ever permitted to mention her name; the negroes being 
ſo credulous as to imagine, that ſhe is carried out of the 
world by the januanins, 
They have a feſtival at the approach of the new moon, 
which is chiefly obſerved in the country villages ; but 
ſtrangers are not allowed to be preſent at theſe ceremonies. 
The reaſon they aſſign for this practice is more ridiculous 
than the cuſtom itſelf ; for they ſay, that the firſt day ot 
the moon being a bloody day, their rice would change to 
a red colour, were theſe ceremonies to be neglected. 
There are other ſuperſtitious ceremonies equally ob- 
ſerved by the negroes of Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Seſtos, 
Silm, and Bolm; in each of which is eſtabliſhed a ſo- 
ciety called belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the 
education of youth, of which the Ling is viſitor or ſu- 
perior, Here the young men learn to dance, fight, fiſh, 
hunt, and eſpecially to chant a certain hymn called belli- 
dong, or the praiſes of the bellis, conſiſting of the repeti- 
tion of ſome lewd expreſſions, joined to the moſt indecent 


and laſcivious poſtures. 


This ſchool is always ſeated in a thick wood of palm- 
trees, and includes a compaſs of nine or ten miles, in 
which they build huts and clear plantations, for the ſup- 


— 


port of the ſcholars. All females are forbid to approach 


effectual, the girls are taught from their infancy to be- 
licve that if they violate ſo ſacred a law, the bellis will 
deſtroy them with the moſt excrutiating tortures. The ſtu- 
dents are alſo ſtrictly forbid to paſs beyond certain bounds, 
or to converſe with any but the ſtudents, during the 
time thep ſtay there, which is five years ; and as theſe 
are known by a peculiar mark, no excufe is admitted 
to extenuate the offence, This mark is extremely viſible, 
it conſiſting of cicatrices made from the ear to the ſhoulder 
by hot irons; a painful operation to which all muſt ſub- 
mit before they are duly matriculated, after which they 
have a new name, : 

While they reſide in this retreat, they go entirely 
naked. On the day they have finiſhed their ſtudies, they 
are conducted to a village built for that purpoſe, where 
they receive the viſits of their relations of both ſexes, 
and have all the conveniencies of bathing and anointing 
themſelves. 

After their friends have ſpent a few days in poliſhing 
their manners, their necks are adorned with glaſs beads 
and leopards tecth, their legs are encircled by copper rings 
and bells, and their head covered with a cap of oſier. 
With theſe marks of wiſdom, and a cap adorned with 
plumes of feathers, they are publickly conducted to the 
palace, where they are ranged in order, amidſt ſurround- 
ing crouds of ſpectators, eſpecially women, who flock 
from all parts to gratify their curioſity. They fiſt un- 
cover their heads, and afterwards repeat, one after another 
the hymn and dance taught them at the college for this 
occaſion, The dance being finiſhed, each ſagona, or 
teacher, calls his own pupil, and delivers him over to his 
parents, letting them know tne name he had given him 
upon entering the college, 

A perſon who has paſſed through his ſtudies with re- 
putation, is eſteemed qualified tor all employments, un! 
is entitled to a number of important privileges; but the 
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on the ſhamefulneſs of a diſorderly life, threatening her | quolgas, or dunces, who have either not been admitted 
with the moſt cruel puniſhment if ſhe perſiſt in it. Sud- | into the ioctcty, or were incapable of inftruction, are by 
denly a confuſed murmur, that paſles for the voice of an eſtabliſned law excluded from all public offices, 


— 
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g her firſt tranſgreſſion; enjoitin:r 
: » 


the ſacred grove; and to render this prohibition the more 
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440 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


They have alſo a female inſtitution of the ſame nature. 
at a time appointed by the king, a number of ſmall huts 
are erected in the midſt of a remote wood, for the recep- | 
tion of thoſe young females who chooſe to be initiated into 
the myſteries of the ſociety. When they firſt meet, the 
ſoguilly, an antient matron of diſtinction, appointed by 
the king to preſide over the reſt, enters upon the office, by 
giving an entertainment to her ſcholars, and then exhorts 
them to comply with the laws of the ſiſterhood, to live 
together in perfect harmony, and Jabours to reconcile 
them to this ſhort receſs of four months from the world. 
Upon this they ſhave their heads, throw off the few 
cloaths they wear, and remain naked during their abode 
in the ſeminary. They are no ſooner ſtripped than they 
are conducted to a e where they are waſhed, anoint- 
ed, and circumciſed, by cutting off part of the clitoris ; 
an operation ſoon over, and eaſily healed, 

Their ſtudies conſiſt in learning todance, and fing verſes, 
which are qually indecent, both in the words and poſtures, 
with thoſe taught the boys in the male college, No men 
are allowed to viſit them, and even the women who enter 
their bounds are firſt ſtripped naked. When the time of 
their noviciate is expired, their parents ſend them pieces 
of ſcarlet cloth, copper rings and bracelets, glaſs neek- 
laces, and other ornaments, Thus equipped they march 
to the royal palace, preceded by the matron, the inhabi- 
tants of whole provinces aſſembling to behold them. 
There the matron ſits idle, where the girls friſk it away, 
dance and fins merrily to the ſound of a tabor; after 
which they are delivercd to their ſeveral familics, with ap- 


plauſes proportioned to their merit, and the proficiency | 


they have made, 


| $ TE CF. Vn. 
A Diſcription of the Riuer Gambia, and of the Engliſh and 


other European Forts upon it; with a c:nciſe account of the 
Trade carried on with the Negroes on its Banks, 


I HE great river Gambia was formerly known by the 

name of Gambro, which is {till retained by the 
French. This river diſcharges itſelf into the ocean be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo; or to ſpeak with more 
preciſion, between Cape St. Mary on the ſouth, and Bird, 
or Broken Iſland, on the north, which are fix leagues 
diſtant from each other. The river is divided by a mul- 
titude of iſlands and ſand- banks; and its broadeſt channel 
does not exceed three leagues. At Joar, fifty leagues up 
the river, it is a mile broad; a forty-gun ſhip may fail 
up thither : and at Baraceonda, which is five hundred 
miles diſtance from its mouth, it is navigable for ſhips of 
an hundred and fifty tons burthen. The ſeaſon for mak- 
ing this voyage is from December till June, when the 
river flows in a ſmooth, equal, and not very rapid ſtream; 
but during the reſt of the year the paſſage up it is difficult, 
if not impaſlable, on account of the extraordinary ſwel] 
occaſioned by the rains, which fall in theſe countries with 
great violencc. 

Many attempts have been made to penctrate to the 
ſource of this river; but all of them have been unſuc- 
ceſsful, the Engliſh ſeldom reaching farther than Barac- 
conda. 

From James's iſland, which is near the mouth of the 
river, to Baracconda, the ſoundings are never leſs than four 
fathoms and a half in the ſhalloweſt parts of the true 
channel, and are generally from five to eleven. The river 
is enriched with a multitude of beautiful iſlands, ſome 
covered with wood, and filled with animals. Theſe fre- 
quently render it extremely narrow ; but balance that in- 
convenience by adding to its depth, from the water being 
there confined within narrower limits, | 

As the chief trade with the natives of Gambia is carried 
on with the Engliſh, we ſhall begin with deſcribing their 
ſettlements upon it. The time when they firſt began to 
frequent it cannot be determined; nor is it known who 
were the firſt Europeans that cſtabliſhed this commerce. 
However, Labat aſſerts, that the merchants of Dieppe and 
Roan were conliderable traders on this river before the 


about ſeven miles. The iſland is the property of the En 


GamMBra, 


Portugueſe began their diſcoveries in Africa : but as the 
Norman's found it leſs advantageous than their commerce 
with the coaſt of Guinea, which brought gold and ivor 
to France, they at laſt abandoned it for their eftabliſh- 
ments on the ſouthern coaſt of Africa. 
Whether there be any truth in the above aſſertion, we 
ſhall not here pretend to determine : it is certain that the 
Portugueſe, eager in the ſearch of diſcoveries, and of what. 
ever could cotribute to the advancement of trade, eſtab- 
liſhed factories not only along the coaſt, but in the in- 
terior kingdoms up the Gambia, as high as the Engliſh 
trade at preſent; which is proved by the ruins of man 
forts in different places, The Engliſh at length ſucceeded 
the Portugueſe in the trade of this river, ſeizing a num- 
ber of advantageous poſts which they had abandoned, and 
fortified themſelves on a ſmall iſland between Albreda and 
Jilfray, ſituated at the diſtance of fix miles from the mouth 
of the river. Here they built a fort, which was razed to 
the ground by the French, and afterwards by pirates; a 
loſs which the company could never have recovered with- 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament. | 
The next eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh company is on 
the river Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almoſt 
oppoſite to the ſouth ſide of James's Iſland ; but here the 
trade is inconſiderable, the chief purpoſe of the factory 
being to furniſh James's Fort with proviſions. On the 
north fide of the river, oppoſite to James's Iſland, ſtands 
the Engliſh factory of Jilfray, or Gillyfree, which is plea- 
ſantly ſituated, and ſupplies James's Fort with all kinds of 


vegetables. Here the king of Barra exacts a dut upon 


all ſhipping that paſs up the river, to which the Eneliſh 
are obliged to ſubmit, 


James's Fort, or, as it is uſually called, James Fort, is 


ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, in the middle 
of the Gambia, the whole breadth of the river being here 
liſh ; but ſubject to a ſmall tribute to the king of _ 
[t is about three quarters of a mile round ; the fort it re- 
gular, and defended by four batteries, each mounting ſeven 
pieces of cannon, which on every ſide command the river, 
Under the walls of the fort, facing the water, are erected 
two batteries, each mounted with four twenty-four 
pounders ; and between both are planted ſmaller guns for 
ſalutes. The whole artillery of the fort amounts to forty- 
five pieces of cannon, Withing the walls is a number of 
very commodious apartments for the governor, chief mer- 
chants, factors, writers and military officers, the lower 
apartments being employed in magazines and ſtore-houſes. 
The ſoldiers, artifcers, ſervants, and ſlaves of the fort are 
lodged in barracks without the walls; but they are built 
with ſtone and lime, and are ſtrong and convenient as the 
fort itſelf, the whole being ſurrounded with palliſadoes, b 
the River, and by canals drawn from it. Underneath the 
apartments of the ſervants are magazines, and the ſlaves 
are lodged below the ſoldiers barracks. Centinels are 
placed at proper poſts, and the garriſon kept in conſtant 
duty and ſecurity, a patrole being ſent round at certain 
hours to examine into the ſituation of the fort, and to 
make a report to the governor. | | 
The next Englith factory is at Vintain, or Bintan, 
upon a river of the ſame name, which falls into the 
Gambia, about ſix miles above James's Fort. The chief 
commerce of this ſmall factory conſiſts in hides, ivory, 
and wax, Eight miles farther up the river is a factory 
called Jercja, ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame name 
which affords little trade beſides that of wax, of which 
there is great plenty. The next is a ſmall factory at 
Tankeoval, in the kingdom of Caen, on the ſouth fide 
of the Gambia; and ſomething higher up the river is the 
factory of Joar, ſituated three miles up the country in the 
dominions of the king of Barſally. There is not upon the 
whole river a more flouriſhing trade than is carried on by 
this town and factory, Higher up the tiver are the fac- 
tories of Samy, that of Yamyakenda, and that of Fataden- 
da; which laſt place is ſituated at leaſt four hundred 
and eighty miles from the fea, and yet Mr, Moore ob- 
ſerves, that the river is as broad as the Thames at Til- 
bury-fſort. Here the Gambia, with its beautiful wind- 
ings, forms a moſt agreeable proſpect, only equalled by 
| the 
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the verdure bf the trees and the fertility of the adjacent 
country at Cantor, ſeveral, provinces of which are ſur- 


rounded on three ſides by theſe delightful curvatutes of the | 


river. Joy | Es and 
The principal articles of trade on this river ate gold, 

Naves, ivory, and wax; for as to the gum-trade; it is not 

The factors 


E brought to any degree of perfection. 


ome years purchaſe above two thouſand ſlaves, moſt of 


which are priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 
bouring countries, or criminals ; though ſome are the 
children of thoſe who are born ſlaves, and are bred by 
the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, who make them an 
article of trade. Since the ſlave trade became ſo profitable 
to the negroe princes, it has ſubverted the courſe of 
juſtice; and not only every crime, but every flight miſ- 
demeanor, is puniſhed with ſlavery. Thus murder, adul- 
tery, theft, and robbery are confounded with the moſt 
trivial faults, and all puniſhed in the ſame manner. 
Mr. Moore obſerves, that a negroe ſhooting an arrow at a 
tyger who had killed his goat, had the misfortune to 
ſlay a man; when, though the king was informed of the 
circumſtances of this fact, he had the inhumanity to ſell 
the offender, with his wife, children, and effects, among 
the other ſlaves for whom he had bargained with the 
Engliſh. 

— quantities of ivory are ſometimes brought to the 
factories from Mundingo. The negroes procure it either 
by hunting elephants, and ſlaying them with their arrows, 
ſwords, darts, or from ſuch of theſe animals as have died 
2 natural death. The bees-wax, of which prodigious 

uantities are produced in all the kingdoms along the 
Gambia, is another article of commerce. 


SE CT. VIE 
Of the Kingdom of Mundingo, with an Account of the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 

"i are a great variety of kingdoms, principa- 

lities, and petty ſtates between the rivers Sierra 
Leono and Senegal, of which we ſcarcely know the names, 
travellers having related only ſuch trivial circumſtances as 
fell under their own obſervation, or occurrences merely 
relating to the trade and navigation of the Gambia ; but 
with reſpect to the extent of the dominions, and the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms of the different nations, their religion, po- 
licy, and laws, they are almoſt entirely filent ; and we 
know little except what relates to the Mundingoes, 
Jolloiffs, Pholeys, or Foulies, and Portugueſe. When 
this country was conquered by theſe laſt people, about 


the year 1420, ſome of that nation ſettled in it, who 
have cohabited with theſe Mundingoes, till they are 


now nearly as black as they; but as they ſtil] retain a ſort | 


of baſtard Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten 
and marry by the help of a prieſt annually ſent thither 
from St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, they til] 
eſteem themſelves Portugueſe Chriſtians, as much as if 
they were actually natives of Portugal; and nothing 
makes them more angry than to call them negroes, that 
being a term they uſe only for ſlaves. 

The various nations that dwell on the banks of the 
Gambia, and extend to Cape Verga, have the gencral 
name of Mundingoes, and are ſaid to reſemble each other 
not only in their complexion, features, and language, 
but in their manners and policy. The kingdom is of 
vaſt extent, both along the coaſt, and into the interior 
countries on the banks of the Gambia; but its frontiers 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 

Mr. Moore obſerves, that the natives are generally of a 
zet-black complexion, and are remarkable for the flatneſs of 
their noſes, and the thickneſs of their lips. Janequin, 
However, affirms, that theſe features are by no means 
natural to them, but the conſequence of the cuſtom of 
the women's ſuckling their children over their ſhoulders ; 
and Moore attributes it to the great care taken to form 
their features to that caſt ; for nothing, he obſerves, is 
in their opinion fo beautiful as large noſtrils, flat nuſcs, 
2 lips, and among the women large, looſe, and flabby 
dreaſts. 
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The people are ſociable, rational, and humane. When? 
ever Mr. Moore viſited their towns, fe met with the moſt 
cordial reception, the men running out to welcome his 
arrival by kiffing his hands; though ſome women, who 
had never beheld a white man, fled at the fight of him. 
Some have preſſed him to enter their huts, have enter - 
tained him in the beſt manner they wete able, and brought 
out their wives arid daughters for him to ſalute 5 the!: 
aſtoniſhment and curioſity being equally raiſed by his 
complexion, habit; ſpeech; and manners. 

Theſe people are in general briſk and lively, and pals 
away half their time iff muſic, dancing, mirth, and 4 
good-humoured gaicfy ; yet being fond of company, and 
at the fame time warm ard impetuons, they fall into 
frequent quatrels, and the unhappy difcofd of the night 
tarniſhes the pleaſures of the day. Nothing is more uſua!, 
upon any aftront or injurious expreſſion, than challenges 
to ſingle combat; but their heat ſubſiding almoſt as ſoon 
as kindled, they feldom fight a deliberate battle, for ail 
the blows that are uſually given are the effects of ſudden 


| paſſion, But when they really engage, nothing can be 


8 


more furious than the animoſity with which they ruſh 
upon each other with whatever weapons come ia their 
way. The fury of tygers, ſays Jobſon, is far inferioc 
to theirs, every organ and limb expreſſing the molt ri- 
veted hatred ; their eyes ſeem to dart fire z they gnaſh their 
teeth, and pour forth the moſt opprobrious and vilifying 
expreſſions ; and when they thus fight, the diſpute is end- 
ed by the death of one of the parties, and ſometimes in a 
bloody war between two natious, each taking part with 
their conntryman, | 
In points of honour they ace extremely jealous, parti - 
cularly in reſpect to pride of birth and anceſtry. While 
Mr. Moore was at Butto, on the river Gambia, he faw 
a diſpute of honour ariſe between Bo- John, a prince of 
the blood, and a ſon of the reigning monarch. Each flew 
to arms, and were fired with ſuch reſentment, that the 
ſpectators had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent fatal conſe- 
quences ; and yet the whole contention only proceeded 
from a compariſon of their parentage, Though they 
were parted, there was no preventing a formal challenge, 
after which the author found it no hard matter to recon- 
eile them; but at the very time they were vowing a ſin- 
cere friendſhip, they alfo threatened to reſume the diſpute 
as ſoon as they had a proper opportunity, as if they 
thought menaces neceſſary to prevent the by-ſtanders en- 
tertaining a mean opinion of their courage. | 
The characler of the people who inhabit the interior 
parts of the country is at preſent much altered for the bet- 
ter, for they were formerly extremely crafty and knaviſn 
even in the moſt trifling affairs. If a perſon had fold any 
thing in the morning, it was allowable for him to retract 
his bargain, upon offering reſtitution before ſun-ſet : a 
cuſtom that gave occaſion for much fraud; for if à per- 
ſon had bought only a fowl, or an egg; he eould not, 
without much danger, eat it before the next day, as he 
might be ſubject to pay ten times the value, ſhould reſti- 
tution be demanded, and he unable to produce it. Theſe 
pernicious practices are, however, in a good meaſure 
aboliſhed, commerce with ſtrangers having taught them 
3 of being delicate in points that affect their 
credit. 
The men ſalute each other by ſhaking hands; but if 
a man falutes a woman, he runs his noſe cloſe to 
her, as if to ſmell her, and falls back twice. It is the 
higheſt indignity to offer their left hand in ſalutations. 
When a man after an abſence of two or three days, re- 
turns to his family, his women throw themſelves on their 
knees before him; and their omitting this mark of re- 
ſpect is thought a great crime, and a proof their little 
eſteem for their lord. | 
Every thing relating to domeſtic axconomy ts left to 
the care of the women, while the men cultivate the rice 
wanted for the family, and ſpend the reſt of their time 
in indolence. After laying up what is ſufficient for their 
own conſumption, the women have a right to diſpoſe of 
the reſt; but are accountable to their huſbands for the 
profits. The fame regulations take place with reſpect to 
their poultry, of which they brecd a great number; for 
theſe articles are their principal ſupport, and no inconfi- 
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2 pride in keeping a crowd of flaves, whom they treat 
in ſo kind, gentle, and humane a manner, that it is not 
| eaſy. to diſtinguiſh the maſter from the ſlave: the women, 
in particular, wear necklaces, bracelets, and ear- rings of 
ſilver, amber, and coral; and Mr, Moore fays, that he 
has ſeen female ſlaves wear trinkets to the value of thirty 
pounds ſterling. Moſt of theſe ſtaves are born in the 
families of their maſters, and as natural to them as 
their own children. At Butto, he adds, is a village 
of two hundred ſouls, compoſed of female {laves, all of 
them belonging to 'one nobleman of Mundingo, who 
treats them with the tenderneſs of wives and children, 
In moſt other parts of Africa the maſter has*a right to ſell 
all the ſlaves born in his family ; but in Mundingo this 
is conſidered as a crime; ſo that if any of them are dil- 
poſed of without their own conſent, and againſt the 
will of their fellow-ſlaves, they all abandon their maſter, 
and ſeek a retreat in another kingdom ; for though in 
this caſe he has no power to puniſh them, yet they think 
it diſhonourable to enter into the ſervice of another maſter 
in the ſame kingdom. | | 

We might here treat of the marriages and funerals of 
the Mundingoes; but a deſcription of theſe and other 
ceremonies we ſhall defer to another ſection, in which 
we ſhall give a minute deſcription of the cuſtoms of the 
interior negroes on the banks of the Gambia, 


SEC 1. K. 
Of the PHoOLEYs, or Fouriks, with an Account of their 
Cuſtoms and Manners, | 


OME authors aſſert, that the kingdom of Pholey is 
divided from the kingdom of Jaloff by a lake called, 
in the language of the dog Cayor, and ſtretches 
from eaſt to weſt about one hundred and eighty miles ; 
but its limits from ſouth to north are not aſcertained, 
though it extends a great way to the ſouthward. 

Mr. Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
and ſays, that the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, 
and are in every kingdom and country on each ſide the 
river; yet are not ſubject to any of the kings of the 
couutry, though they live in their territories; for if 
they are uſed ill in one nation, they break up their towns 
— remove to another. They have chiefs of their own, 
who rule with ſuch moderation, that every act of go- 
vernment ſeems rather an act of the people than of one 
man. This form of government is eaſily adminiſtered, 
becauſe the people are of a good and quiet diſpoſition, 


and ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt and right, that a 


man who does ill is the abomination of all. 

The natives of all theſe countries, not being avaricious 
of land, defire no more than they can uſe; and as the 
do not plough with horſes, or other cattle, they can uſe 
but very little; and hence the kings willingly allow the 
Pholeys to live in their dominions, and cultivate the 
earth. | 

The Pholeys have in general a tawny complexion, tho' 
many of them are of as deep a black as the Mundingoes ; 
and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances with the Moors 
have given them the mixed colour between the true 
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derable branch of trade. Many of the Mundingoes — 
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olive and the black. They are rather of a low ſtature, 
but have a genteel and eaſy ſhape, with an air peculiarly 
delicate and agreeable. 

Though the Pholeys are ſtrangers in the country, they 
are the greateſt planters in it. They are extremely in- 
duſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they conſume, which they fell at reaſonable 
rates; and are ſo remarkable for their hoſpitality, that 
the natives eſteem it a bleſſing to have a Pholey town in 
their = == and their behaviour has gained 
them ſuch reputation, that it is efteemed infamous for 
any one to treat them in an inhoſpitable manner. Their 
humanity extends to all, but they are doubly kind to 
people of their own race; and if they know of any one of 
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Theſe. people are ſeldom angry, and Mr, Moore ob- 
ſerves, that he never heard them abuſe each other; ye: 
this mildneſs is far from proceeding from want of cou- 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Atrica, and 
very expert in the uſe of their arms, which are javelins, 
cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and, upon occaſion, guns. 
They uſually ſettle near ſome Mundingo town, there be- 
ing ſcarce any of note up the river that has not a Phole 
town near it, Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, which 1; 
taught in their ſchools; and they are able to read th. 
Koran in that language, though they have a vuloar 
tongue called Pholey, They are ſtrict Mahometan:, 
and ſcarce any of them will drink brandy, or any thing 
ſtronger than ſugar and water, 

They are fo ſkilful in the management of cattle, that 
the Mundingoes leave theirs to their care. The whole 
herd belonging tv a town feed all day in the favaunahs, 
and after the crop is off, in the rice-grounds, The 
have a place without each town for their cattle, - ſur- 
rounded by a circular hedge, and within this encloſure 
they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet high, and eight or ten 
feet wide, covered with a thatched roof; all the fideg 
are open, and they aſcend to it by a ladder, Round this 
ſtage they fix a number of ſtakes, and when the cattle 
are brought up at night, each beaſt is tied to a ſeparate 
ſtake with a ſtrong rope made of the bark of trees. 
The cows are then milked, and four or five men fa 
upon the ſtage all night with their arms to guard them 
from the lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts, Their 


houſes are built in a very regular manner, they being 


round ſtructures placed in rows at a diſtance from each 
other to avoid fire, and each of them has a thatched roof 
ſomewhat reſembling a high-crowned hat. 

The Pholeys are alſo great huntſmen, and not only kill 
lions, tygers, and other. wild'beaſts, but frequently go 
twenty or thirty in a company to hunt elephants ; whoſe 
teeth they ſell, and whoſe fleſh they ſmoke-dry and eat, 
keeping it ſeveral months together. As the elephants 
here generally go in droves of one or two hundred, they 
do great miſchief by pulling up the trees by the roots, and 
trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when they 
have any ſuſpicion of their coming, they make fires round 
their corn to keep them out. 

The Pholeys are almoſt the only people who make 
butter, and ſell cattle at fome diftance up the river. They 
are "= particular in their dreſs, and never wear any 
other cloaths but long robes of white cotton, which they 
make themſelves. They are always very clean, eſpecially 
the women, who keep their houſes exceeding ſweet. 
They are, however, in ſome particulars very ſuperſti- 
tious : for if they know that any perſon who buys milk 
of them boils it, they will on no conſideration fell that 
perſon any more, from their imagining that boiling the 
milk makes the cows dry, 
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Of the Cultoms and Manners of the JTALoFFs, with a concije 


Account of the Kingdoms of Damel and Barſally. 


b E Jaloffs, or Jalloiffs, inhabit the north ſide of 


the river Gambia, extending a great way into the 
interior country, and alſo to the river Senegal. Their 
complexion is excceding black, and more beautiful than 
that of moſt of the ſurrounding nations; nor have they, 
like the Mundingoes, very flat noſes and thick lips. 
Hence the notions they entertain of beauty are ſaid by 
moſt writers to be very different from thoſe of their 


neighbours, for they admire a ſmall well-proportioned 
noſe, a little mouth, thin lips, with a gentle pouting 


in the under lip, and lively eyes; for people generally 
fix the ſtandard of beauty among themſelves, and judge 
by that ſymmetry of features that is moſt familiar to 
them. | 

The general dreſs of the Jalloffs is a kind of looſe ca- 
licoe ſurplice, that hangs down below the knee, and 


their body being made a flave, they will readily redeem which they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in a very 


him. As they have plenty of food, they never ſuffer 
any of their own people to want; but ſupport the old, 


the blind, and the lame cqually with the others. | 


agreeable manner. They wear a great number of gold 
trinkets in their hair, cars, noſes, and round their necks, 


Arms, 


Jatorrs: 


honeity, Their eſtates chiefly conftſt in droves of ca- 
mels, dromedaries, cows, goats, millet, and fruit, In 
the audiences they grant the Europeans, they always ap- 


of behaviour. They are uſually ſeated on a throne, and 
covered with a long red or blue robe, adorned with tufts 
of hair from the tail of an elephant, or ſome other beaſt ; 
ſmall pieces of ivory or coral, and a crown of oſier on 
their head, adorned with little horns of ſmall deer, ante- 
lopes, and other animals. They proceed with great ſo- 
lemnity to the place of audience, which in fine weather 
is commonly under the ſhade of a wide ſpreading tree, 
round which their guards are ranged, and always have a 
pipe of tobacco in their mouths. Nothing, ſays our au- 
thor, can exceed the dignity with which theſe princes 
take out the pipe to interrogate an ambaſſador concerning 
his commiſſion ; for this is done with a gravity and ſo- 
lemnity of countenance and manner altogether peculiar, 
and of which no European, who has not ſeen it, can form 
any Wea,  - 
It is ſaid that the damel, or prince of the Jaloffs, 
near Senegal, has two officers under him, of very high 
rank. The one, called condy, preſides over all military 
affairs, and has the command of the vox þ the other, 
called the great jerafo, fits at the head of civil af- 
fairs, and is chief in all courts of juſtice ; whence he 
takes circuits round the province to hear complaints, 
and redreſs grievances. Another officer, called the al- 
kair, is 2 to the crown, and has under him ſu— 
baltern officers, named alcades, who are the chiefs in the 
villages where they reſide, and a kind of juſtices of the 
peace, though, in all important caſes, appeals are fre- 
quently made to the jarafo when he perfornis his cir- 
cuit. | | 
As there are a great number of petty kings included 
under the general name of Jaloff princes, ſo there are 
perpetual wars in ſome part or other of this large tract of 
country. When a rupture of ſome other power is reſolved 
on, the condy aſſembles the troops, which ſeldom or never 
exceed five hundred in number; and thus their greateſt 
battles are only ſkirmiſhes, in which very few are left 
dead in the field. It is ſaid, that in the whole kingdom 
of Damel there are ſcarce horſes ſufficient to mount two 
hundred men, and yet the ſtrength of their armies chiefly 
conſiſts in their cavalry, The king of Damel is, how- 
ever, a potcnt prince for that part of the world ; his army 
is well ſupplicd with proviſions, and hundreds of women 
daily attend the camp with live cattle for the uſe of 
the troops, as well as fruit, roots, and all kinds of vec- 
getables. : 
The arms of the cavalry are long darts, a kind of 
Javelin bearded like an arrow, and ſhort ſwords, which 
they uſe when they difmount, a part of diſcipline they 
are always taught, and frequently practiſe in battle. 
The infantry are armed with ſcymetars, javelins, and a 
quiver containing ten or twelve poiſoned arrows, a 
wound from which is attended with almoſt certain death. 
Their bows are made of a kind of hard reed, that re- 
ſembles the bamboo. The negroes are ſuch excellent 
markſmen, that few of them will miſs a ſhilling at fifty 
paces diſtance ; but 17 fight in an irregular and tumul- 
tuous manner, both ſides marching into the midſt of the 
plain pitched upon for the engagement, without the 
leaſt order or diſcipline, their inſtruments of war ſound- 
ing all the while, and making a moſt horrible din. 
On their coming within a proper diſtance, the infantry 
make a general diſcharge of their arrows, after which 
they engage (word in hand; but having their commer- 
cial intereſt in view, kill as few, and make as many pri- 


ſoners as poſſible ; for the captives of all ranks and ages | 


are ſold for ſlaves. Though the carnage in the field is 
frequently inconſiderable, yet their battles have often ia- 
tal conſequences, as few of thoſe wounded with their 
poiſoned arrows ever recover, 


g : : 57.46, 
pear with a becoming magnificence; afid great decotum | 


— 


n 
arms, and legs; but the women are particularly fond of 
theſe ornaments. 

Theſe people ate in general of a warlike diſpoſition, 
and naturally ſtrong and vigorous, Theſe, at leaſt, who 
live near the Gambia are govd-fiatured, humane, gene- 
rous, hoſpitable, modeſt, and are remarkable for their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tary Honour, preferring death to the ſmalleſt reptdach off 
their courage; and this animates them no leſs than the 
dread of flavcry; to behave with the utmoſt intrepidity. 
Should the firſt ſhock of battle fail to decide the victorv. 
they frequently rencw it for ſeveral days; and at length, 
when the obſtinacy of both ſides begins to faint under 
the fatigue of action, they enter upon u treaty; by means 
of their marbuts, who meet in the field Between the two 
armies ; and if they agree aboitt the articles of convention; 
they ſwear upon the Koran to be faithful to their en- 
gagements, | 

he king of Barſally, whom Mr. Myore faw in 1732, 
had a great number of women; but when he went 
abroad, he was ſeldom attended by above two, who were 
dreſſed in all their fiiery. The uſual refidence of this 
prince was then at Cahone, a town ſituated near the (ea, 
an hundred miles from Joar, another town belonging 
to the ſame king on the river Gambia. 

When this king was in want of brandy, or any othe: 
of the luxuries of Europe, he ſent to defire the governor 
of James's fort to diſpatch a boat with it, and in order 
to purchaſe it, plundered the neighbouring towns, and 
ſeized a number of his ſubjects, whom he ſold for ſlaves, 
and exchanged for European commodities. This was 
his method of ſupplying himſelf when at peace with his 
neighbours ; whence his people were never fo happy and 
ſecure as when at war, their moſt cruel enemy being their 
king, and their greateſt danger ariſing frem him 
who ought to protect them in their liberties, lives, and 
property. | | 

The kingdom of Barſally is divided into a number of 
provinces, over which are governors, called bumeys, 
who pay the King an annual homage and a certain re- 
venue or tribute, Theſe bumeys have abſolute power 
within their juriſdictions, but ſeldom carry their preroga- 
tive ſo far as to incur the diſlike of the people, whoſe 
affections are the ſureſt barriers againſt the tyrannicat 
encroachments of the king. His majeſty has, however, 
an abſolute authority over thoſe governors ; for if they at- 
tempt to throw off their ſubjection, his ſtanding forces are 
always ſufficient to reduce them to obedience: but this 
ſeldom or never happens, it being for the intereſt of both 
to live in amity, the one to acknowledge the homage that 
is due, and the other to require no more. Thus the king 
enjoys a deſpotic dominion without having the whole 
load of government upon his ſhoulders : while the bu- 
meys enjoy all the privileges of crowned heads, except 
their being obliged to acknowledge a ſuperior; and the 
people, when freed from violence, are in the full poſſeſ- 
ſion of happinefs, by having a kind of mediator between 
them and the monarch, who conſiders them as his 
ſlaves. ; | | 

The king maintains fo ſtrictly his deſpotic power, that 
he has no other counſellor beſides his prime miniſter, 
or rather his prime ſlave; for nothing can be more ſer- 
vile than the implicit reſpect paid by him to the nod of 
his maſter. This miniſter is at the ſame time general 
of the king's forces and interpreter of his will, from 
the latter of which he muſt never deviate: he is termed 
the great ſarbro, or maſter of the horſe, and upon all 


public occaſions bears the ſword of ſtate before the 
king. | 


„ 


A particular Diſcription of the River Senegal, and tie 
Cauntry en its Banks; with an Account of the vaiuah's 
Drug called Gum Senegal, or Gum Arabic, the Mauncr in 
which it is produced, and the Conqueſt of the Count: 5 by 
the Engliſh, 


E now come to the great river Senegal, the ſource 
of which is as little known as that of the Gam- 
bia. Some geographers maintain, that it is one of the 
channels by which the Niger diſcharges its waters into 
the Atlantic ocean, The Niger riſes in the eaſtern 
parts of Africa, and after a courſe of above three hun - 
dr:d miles, nearly due caſt and weſt, is ſaid to divide 


Mr. Moore aflirms, that into three branches, the moſt ſouthern of which is the 


the Jaloffs are extremely delicate with reſpect to mili- Sterta Lcona, the middle the Gambia, and the moſt 


NUTſ- 


become neceſſary to diſcover them. 


A SYSTEM OF 6 


northerly the Senegal; whence all this tract of country 
deſcribed in this chapter, obtained the name of Nigri- 
tia, from the river Niger. This opinion can, however, 
de no otherwiſe ſupported than by conjectures, and can- 
not poſſibly be decided till voyagers have carried their 
diſcoveries much farther up theſe rivers; though there is 
no doubt that one of them is at leaft that called by the 
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- ancients the Niger. | 


The Senegal is one of the largeſt rivers of Africa; 
for from the Jake Benin, the fartheſt part to which the 
Europeans have penetrated, it is two thouſand four hun- 
dred miles to the ſea. In this court it generally proceeds 
from the eaſt to the weſt; but within two leagues of the 
ocean it takes a ſudden turn to the ſouth, and for the re- 
mainder of its paſſage is ſeparated from the ſea only by a 
natural ridge, in ſome places not above two hundred yards 
broad. By this curve it prolongs its courſe for twenty- 
five leagues farther from north to ſouth, till at length it 


diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, in the ſixteenth degree of | 


north Jatitude. | 

Both this river, the Gambia, and Sierra Leona, over- 
flow their banks like the Nile, and much about the 
ſame time of the year. The Senegal is forty on before 
it comes to its height, and when it has over-flowed its 
banks, its channel is difficult to be found by thoſe who 
have rowed up it in boats, The French once ſent thirty 
men up this river, who rowed a thouſand miles; but ſuf- 
fered ſuch hardſhips, that only five returned back alive, 
Their boat once ſtuck faſt, it is ſaid, on the tops of trees, 
and with great difficulty they diſengaged it. 

This great river is extremely rapid at its mouth, which 
is attributed to fo large a body of water being confined 
within ſo narrow a channel; the mouth of the river be- 
ing only half a leagu over, and choaked up by a bar, 
which renders 1 paſſage exceeding difficult and dan- 
gerous ; eſpecilly in the rainy ſeaſon, when the prodi- 
gious ſwell of the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, op- 
poſed to its rapid courſe, raiſe waves of ſo prodigious a 
height at the bar, that their claſhing reſembles the ſhock 
of mountains, and are ſaid to be ſo furtous as to daſh in 
pieces the ſtouteſt ſhips : yet, according to Labat, the 
worſt ſeaſon, with reſpe& to commerce, is in September 
and November, when the winds blowing northerly, ex- 
clude all navigation, even of the ſmalleſt boats. 

This bar is doubly dangerous, not only on account of 
the violence of the waves, but the ſhallowneſs of the 
water, and the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy 
rains, by which the channels are loſt, and new ſoundings 
The Senegal would 
indeed be quite ſhut up, were it not for one channel, four 


hundred yards broad, and two fathoms dcep, that has 


long kept its ſituation immoveable. The mott proper 
time for croſſing the bar is from March to September, 
when the winds are variable, and the bar fixed till the en- 
ſuing rainy ſeaſon, 

A perſon has no ſooner croſſed the bar, than he finds 
— in a ſmooth and gently gliding river, four fathoms 
leep. 

On advancing a league higher up the country, on the 
ſouth ſide, it is * with a beautiful verdure; lofty 
trees of different kinds are in perpetual bloom, and filled 
with a variety of birds; ſome red, others blue, and 
others black, of the ſize of a linnet, and of the brighteſt 
colours; and with ſquirrels and monkeys that divert the 
paſſengers, by playing a thouſand antic tricks, 

The country alſo abounds with elephants, lions, and 


other wild beaſts; but the former do no hurt, except 


they are firſt attacked. In ſome places the low grounds are 
covered with thorny trees, that riſe to a prodigious 
height, and bear large bunches of bright yellow flowers, 
of a fragrant ſmell. The bark of theſe trees is of different 
colours, as black, green, white, and red ; the colour of 
the timber nearly reſembles that of the bark ; though 
from its hardneſs, it ſeems a ſpecies of the ebony: 


= yet the flower of theſe different kinds are exactly the 
ame. 


The river has a great number of iſlands covered with ' ! 


trees, fruits, herbage, and birds; but none of theſe were 
put to any uſe by the French company, except the iſland 
of Senegal, on which ſtands Fort Louis, in ſixteen de- 
grees five minutes north latitude, This ifland is ſituated 
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in the middle of the river four or he miles from its e. 
trance, and is two tnouſand three hundred yards 1: 
length from north to ſouth; but at the end toward; 
the bar, it is no more than one hundred and eighty yards ; 
at the oppoſite extremity three hundred and fixty, aud tw 
hundred and fixty yards in that part where the fort ſtands, 


The iſland is a dry, ſandy, and barren ſpot of ground 
deſtitute of freſh water during one half of the year, ic 
having neither ſprings nor wells, and the water of the 
river is too ſalt for ute, 

The fort of St. Louis is a quadrangle and has two baſ- 
tions of conſiderable ſtrength ; but the greateſt ſecurity of 
the fort is its natural ſituation. Ihe cannon of the tut 
are numerous, and the afſenal well ſupplied with tina!l 
arms and ſtores, Beſides this the French had no other 
fort upon the river, but fort St. Joſeph, which ſtand; about 
four leagues below the cataract at Govina, though they 
had a few factories in different parts. 
| The principal commodity of this country is that cf 
gum Senegal, or Arabic; which is a valuable branch of 
commerce, as it is uſed in many arts and manufactures, 
particularly by the painters in water colours, the filk 
weavers and dyers. N 

This tree is deſcribed by Labat as a ſpecies of acacia, 
{mall, prickly, full of branches, and covered with leaves 
moderately long, very narrow, and of a perpetual ver- 
dure. Some ſay it bears a white flower compoſed of five 
leaves, which form a kind of cup ; but other naturaliſts 
repreſent it as formed of one leaf in the manner of a 
funnel, and ſay the flowers are in cluſters. The piſtil 
riſe: H the bottom of the flower, and at length becomes 
a pod, three or four inches long, filled with ſmall, round, 
ha u, and black grains, which ſerve to propagate the 
ſpecies, Of this ſpecics of gum-tree there are three 
foreſts, all of them ſituated in the deſart north of the river, 
and at nearly equa] diſtances from it, Every year produces 
two crops, if we may thus term it, of gum; the firſt and 
beſt in December, and the other in ſeed. The firſt 
tears or exudations are the largeſt, the drieſt, and moſt 
pure, with every other advantage required in this 
drug; and the other more ſoft, glutinous, and impure. 
The December crop is gathered after the rains have 
ceaſed, and the moiſture of the earth has rendered the ſap 
more abundant : but that in March is procured by making 
inciſions in the trees, which have then too little vigour 
to produce it of themſelves. The natives ſell the gum 
by a cubic meaſure called a quintal, which holds about 
two hundred weight, and this they exchange for goods 
of about two ſhillings value. 

The French, when in poſſeſſion of this river, imported 
from thence not oniy this gum, but elephants tecth, 
hides, bees-wax, gold-duſt, cotton, oſtrich feathers, am- 
bergris, indigo, and civet. 

The firſt Europeans who ſettled at Senegal were the 
Dutch, who fortified themſelves there; but were driven 
from thence by the French in the year 1687. Afterwards, 
in 1692, this ſettlement was fr taken bo the Engliſh ; 
but the wage | it was retaken by the French, who 
continued in poſſeſſion of it till the laſt war, In 1758, a 
ſmall ſquadron fitted out under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines commanded 
by major Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ten 
pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable quan- 
tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition, were ſent againſt 
Fort Louis. Captain Walker was appointed engineer, 
and Mr. Cumming, a ſhrewd quaker, who had propoſed 
| the expedition to adminiſtration, for which he now enjoys 

a comfortable penſion, failed before to engage the negroue 
princes, with whom he was acquainted, to join the Engliſh. 

On the twenty-third of April this Engliſh ſquadrou 
ſaw the French flag flying on Fort Louis, and came to an: 
anchor in Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch ſhip 
richly loaded with gum, and ſoon perceived that ſeveral 
armed French ſloops were placed to diſpute the pallage ot 
the bar. The Engliſh immediately prepared for land- 
ng and having diſcovered the channel, Captain 
Millar, in the London Buſs, paſſed the bar, and the next 
| morning was followed by the other veſlels, ſuſtaining a 

conſtant fire from the French ſloops. A regular engage - 
ment now enſued, which was maintained on both ſides, 
till the buſſes and one dogger running aground, inſtantl 

bulged, 
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bulged, and were filled with water. Upon this the 
— took to their boats, and, notwithſtanding the dith- 


ſhore, where they formed in a body, and were ſoon joined 
by their companions in the other veſſels, the whole 
amounting to three hundred and ninety marines, beſides 
the detachment of artillery. They immediately threw up 
an intrenchment to prevent their being attacked by the 
natives, who lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance ; but this 
precaution was unneceſſary; for the 1 came in great 
numbers and ſubmitted, and on the following day they 
were reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, Wh 
paſſed the bar in floops, with their enſigns and calours 


ing. 
Wile they were preparing to attack Fort St. Louis, 
two French deputies arrived with propoſals from the go- 
vernor for a capitulation, when it was agreed, that all 
the white people belonging to the French company of 
Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in an En- 
gliſh veſſel, without being deprived of their private effects: 
that all their merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhould be 
delivered up to the victors: that the forts, ſtorehouſes, 
veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article belonging to 
the company in that river, ſhould be inſtantly put into the 


hands of the Engliſh ; that the free natives of Fort Louis 
ſhould remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion: and that all the negror , 
mulattoes, and others, ſhould be at their option, cith ar 
to remain in the place, or to retire to any other part of the 
country. 


This capitulation was no ſooner agreed upon, than the | 
Captains Campbell and Walker were ſent up the ver with | 
a flag of truce, to ſee the articles figned and ted. 
Mean while the negroes on the iſland took ar:''>, ani , 
blocked up the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to defend 
the place, unleſs they were included in the capitulation ; 

inſifting that the French direQtor-general ſhould be per- 
| mitted to remain with the natives as a ſecurity for that 
article of the capitulation in which they were concerned. 
The Engliſh readily granted this requeſt, and marchin 
to St. Louis, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where they foun 
ninety-two pieces of cannon, with a conſiderable quantity 
of treaſure and merchandize. The corporation and burgh- 
ers of the town of Senegal ſwore allegiance to his Britan- 
nic majeſty, and the neighbouring princes, attended by 
numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and concluded 
treaties with the Engliſh. The number of free indepen- 
dent negroes and —— ſettled at 1 amounted to 
three thouſand ; and the other French factories being in- 
cluded in the capitulation, Great Britain became poſſeſſed 
of a conqueſt from which great riches may be derived, and 
which was acquired without the loſs of a ſingle man. 


S E. C T. I. 
Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People of the interiar 


Countries from the Gambia to the Senegal ; containing a 
minute Deſcription of their Dreſs, Food, Marriages, Edu- 
cation of Children, and Funerals, 


HE moſt uſual dreſs all over this part of Africa is a 
kind of ſhirt and wide drawers of blue and white 
cotton cloth. The ſteeves of this ſhirt are large, and 
therefore they tuck them up over their arms when they 
have any buſineſs that requires the free uſe of their hands, 
and their drawers hanging in a bag which ſeparates the 
legs, they ſtraddle as they walk. They have leather 
ſandals on their feet, buttoned at the inſtep, the toes, 
and behind at the heel. Some wear a {word ſlung over 
the right ſhoulder, others a long dart, and others a bow 
and arrows ; but all of them have a long knife by their 
left fide. This is to be underſtood of perſons of ſuperior 
rank; for the poor generally go naked, or at leaſt bare- 
footed. ; 

As to the women, their dreſs only conſiſts of a piece of 
cotton tied round the waiſt, and falling down to the, 
knee, much in the ſame manner as among the negroes 
of Guinea, The upper part of their bodies is naked ; 
but, by way of ornament, they mark, ſtain, and paint it 


37 


E 


with various figures and colours, ſo that at a diſtance _y 


ſeem covered with a painted calicoe, or flowered Ruff, 
culties with which my were ſurrounded; reached the | S 
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ome have a looſe piece of cotton cloth careleſsly thrown 
over their ſhoulder : but this is an unuſual piece of extra- 
vagance. Both ſexes take a pride in having a large bunch 
of keys hanging at their girdles, | 

Theſe negroes live upon a plain and ſimple diet, chiefly 
compoſed of rice, roots, and fruit, which they naturally 
eat with great appetite, as many of them make but one 
meal a-day, and that in the evening; for they carctully 
keep their cows, ſheep and goats, for milk. "The ordi- 
nary drink of all the negroes is water, though people in 
good circumſtances uſe palm-wine diluted with water, and 
a kind of beer called ballo. They are indeed extremely 
fond of brandy and other ſpirits; but as theſe are pur- 
chaſed from the Europeans, none but perſons of ſuperior 
rank are able to drink them to exceſs, Nothing can ex- 
ceed the temperance and ſimplicity of dict and drink prac- 
tiſed by the women, for they ſeldom or never taſte any 
thing ſtronger than water, or at moſt a little wine or ballo, 
plentifully diluted, | 

* to ſome authors, the negroes make two meals 
a-day, one about noon and the other in the evening. 
They ſit at table without any of the furniture we eſteem 
neceſſary, eating with their * and always uſing the 
right hand, thinking it indecent to touch their food or lips 


with the left, which they employ in none but the meaneſt 


ffices. 

Every man has a right to marry the girl he loves, with- 
out regard to rank or fortune, or any other circumſtance 
than being of a proper age; yet theſe contracts are ſeldom 
made without the conſent of the parents, in whoſe hands 
he depoſits the jointure intended, cr at leaſt a proper ſe- 
c.1rity for the payment of it. The preliminaries are no 
ſohner adjuſted than the bridegroom, accompanied by a 


number of young fellows, ſets out by moon-light, or at 


leaſt in the night, and ſurround the houſe of the bride, in 
order to carry her off by force, while ſhe and her female 
attendance pretend to make all poſſible reſiſtance, and 
alarm the whole village with their cries: but this coyneſs 
being only looked upon as a neceſſary part of the cere- 
mony, no oppoſition is made to the raviſher, and the af- 
fair is always terminated by a wedding. 

In ſome places this farce is ſaid to be carried ſtill far- 


ther; the lover haunts the houſe for ſeveral weeks before, 


and conceals himſelf in woods and groves round the reſi- 
dence of the object of his wiſhes, covering his face with 


a veil, to prevent a diſcovery, and giving the courtſhip an 


air of intrigue. This is thought neceſſary to heighten the 
joy, which would otherwiſe be thought flat and inſipid. 

In the countrics near the Gambia, a father frequently 
betroths his daughter to ſome neighbouring infant on the 
day of her birth; an engagement ſo firm and binding, 
that the parents can never after break the match ; but it 
it is in the power of the man never to come and claim 
his wife, and yet without his conſent ſhe cannot marry 
another, | 

The women in general marry very young, and leave off 
bearing children at a time of life when others begin. 
The huſband muſt give an entertainment, to which all 
the neighbours come without invitation; and this cere- 
mony, the neglect of which inevitably incurs the con- 


tempt of the whole village, continues three or four days. 


The bride is carried from her father's houſe upon the 
ſhoulders of young men who are friends to the bride- 
groom ; her face being covered with a viel, which ſhe 
never lays aſide till after conſummation, her doing this 
being a teſtimony to the whole aſſembly that the nuptial 
rites are performed ; for it is uſual for the married pair to 
retire, while the company continue dancing, ſinging, and 
drinking till they return. | | 

In the countries bordering on the Senegal, theſe cere- 
monies, according to Labat, are very different. The 
young lover applies to his miſtreſs's parents, in order to 


obtain their influence, but without expecting that any 


conſtraint ſhould be laid on her inclinations. If he is 


ſo fortunate as to gain her affections, he makes ſome pre- 


ſents to her neareſt relations, ſhe is then conducted 
to his houſe, and he gives a feaſt to the village. On 


her approaching the houſe, the bridegroom offers her 


4 * his 


his hand to conduct her to the beſt apartment, which ſhe 
no ſooner ehters, than to fhew her ſubordination, he 
inſtantly employs her in fetching water, or in ſome other 
ſervile office; while ſhe reſpectfully retires at the firſt mo- 
tion, to execute his commands. She ſups after him, at- 
tends him in quality of a ſervant during ſupper, and 
patiently waits his time to be led to bed. All this is 
looked upon as a part of the marriage ceremony ; but no 

ood-natured huſbands aſſume this authority after the 
firſt night. 

If the bride knows herſelf a virgin, ſhe always, from a 
motive of vanity, and compliment to her huſband, ſpreads 
a white cotton cloth upon the bed, which, as a proof of 
her former chaſtity, and the abilities of the bridegroom, 
ſhe expoſes publicly to the pus 2 after conſummation, 
who receive it with profound reſpect, and carry it in tri- 
umph round the village, attended by crowds of people, 
with variety of muſic, and great rejoicings, _ 

It is ſaid, that if the proper marks of virginity do not 
appear, the parents may be a to take her back, if 
the bridegroom infiſts upon it ; but this ſeldom happens, 
for the huſband chooſes rather to take no notice of the 
affair, than to embroil two families, the inevitable conſe- 
quence of ſending back the bride. Indeed, in many parts 
of this coaſt, very little value is ſet upon virginity, the 
Africans being greatly divided about the worth of that fe- 
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SENEGAL, 


aſk the deceaſed the moſt ridiculous queſtions, as, Why 
he was unwilling to live with them? whether he was dit. 
ſatisfied with the narrowneſs of his fortune? whether he 
had too few handſome women ? or whether any of his rc. 
lations had offended him, that he ſhould take this cruel 
method of puniſhing them? On the other hand muſi- 
cians play and ſing the praiſes of the dead, and a ball is 
given to all the attendants, who perform a particular 
dance in memory of the deceaſed. Slaves are ſold to pur- 


chaſe brandy, and after the entertainment, the cover is 


removed from the grave in which the bedy is to be depo- 
ſited. Four of the neareſt relations hold up a cloth which 
is ſpread over the corpſe, while the prieft whiſpers ſome 
inarticulate ſounds in its ear. It is then covered with 
duſt, the tomb-ftone laid over it, and upon that a piece 
of cloth of any colour the relations chooſe. At the head 
is placed ſome plates of proviſions, and a jar of water, 
and near them a pole, on which are ſuſpended the ſword, 
darts, bow and arrows of the deceaſed. In ſgme coun- 
tries they encompaſs the grave with a deep ditch, to pre- 
vent the corpſe being ſcratched up by wild beaſts, which 
is frequently the cafe where this precaution is omitted. 
At the death of a king, a certain time is fixed for the 
public mourning, which conſiſts of a full chorus of 
howiing over the grave, and hundreds of negroes, who, 


male jewel, ſome eſteeming it above, and others below all | 


_ eſtimation. | 
Polygamy is permitted here, with the ſame latitude as 


in all other negroe countries, the huſband being confined 


to no number, and taking as many women as he is able 


to ſupport. 


infidelity of his wife, by ſelling her to the higheſt hid, 
or driving her out of his houſe with all her children. 
out any thing to ſupport them. Yet notwithſtanding che 
ſeverity of theſe laws, the women look upon an intriguc 
with a white man as a great honour ; and their huſbands 
frequently compliment the factors with the uſe of their 
wives, filters, or oy” as : 
Among both the Mahometan and Pagan negroes of this 
country, perſons under certain degrees of confanguinity 
are prohibited by law from marrying. A man, for in- 
ſtance, cannot marry his daughter, his ſiſter, his aunt, 


or his niece, 


The women in general are incredibly fruitful, and in 
the pains of labour never utter either a groan or a ſigh. 
None but thoſe who are pregnant very young require 
the aſſiſtance of a midwife, and the women never keep 
their beds above a day or two, if at all; for in general 
the mother and infant are immediately waſhed, and the 
child being wrapped up in a cloth, is faltened to the 
ſhoulders of the mother, who goes about her work, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. 

A new-born child is dipped three or four times a-day 
over head and cars in cold water, and as ſoon as he is 
dry, they rub him over with palm-oil, particularly the 
neck, the back-bone, the ſmall of the back, the hips, 
knees, and elbows. When firſt born they are of an olive 
colour, and ſometimes do not turn black till they are 
a month or two old. 

The women treat their children with extraordinary ten- 
derneſs, ſparing no fatigue or labour till they are able to 
walk, after which they carefully cheriſh and aſſiduouſſy 
attend them till they are able to provide for themſelves. 
As the boys are bred in a perpetual courſe of idleneſs, this 
becomes habitual. As to the girls, they are bred to la- 
bour from their infancy, and to a modeſt and reſerved 
behaviour in company, eſpecially before their ſuperiors, 
'Here, as well as in ſome other countries, the woman 
avoids the careſſes of her huſband for three months after 
child-bearing, a cuſtom founded upon their extraordinary 
affection for their children, who they imagine would con- 
tract diſtempers from the mother's milk being injured by 
the nuptiel embrace, | 

Upon the death of any perſon, the whole village is in- 
ſtantly informed of the loſs, by the lamentations of the 
family: the marbut or prieſt carefully waſhes the body, 
and then covers it with the ſame cloaths the perſon 
uſually wore, The relations, coming one after another, 


1 
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$ 


2 


| 


when the king was living, deteſted him as a tyrant, 
now ſeem to tear their hair, to beat their breaſts, and 
your forth their unfelt lamentations for his death. All 
o weilthy ſubjects from every part of his dominions 
tens of ſheep, rice, and millet, for the uſe of 
"1041714015, and an open table is kept round the grave 


, tar eee 14 days, Some writers ſay, that their complaints 
In general, the huſband has the power of puniſhing the 


with the riſing of the ſun, and continue till the 
ig When all this tragic farce is ſucceeded by dan- 


ing, ſinging, jollity, and the moſt extravagant de- 
bauchery. 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Languages, Mechanic Arts, Buildings, Furniture, 
and Activity of the People in the interior Countries between 
the Gambia and the Senegal. | 


OORE fays, that the common language ſpoken on 
both ſides the Gambia is the Mundingan, with 
which you may bargain and perform every branch of trade, 
from the mouth of the river to the country of the Jonkos, 
or merchants, who are ſo called from the vaſt number of 
ſlaves they annually fel], and are ſituated at leaſt a voyage 
of ſix weeks from James's fort; but a corrupt kind of 
Portugueſe is commonly ſpoken by the vulgar natives who 
trade with the Europeans, The other languages are the 
Jalofhan and Pholian, which are all the languages ſpoken 
by the many nations in this diviſion. 
The negroes of theſe countries have made no great 
progreſs in arts and manufactures; for they have no 
mechanics but ſuch as are abſolutely neceflary, and 


among theſe the ſmiths and cutlers are the principal, as 


they make all the implements of war, huſbandry, and 
fiſhing, and in general work in all kinds of metals. The 
artiſt next in eſteem is called ſepatero, and is employed in 
making the griſgris, or caſes for the charms which the 
marbuts diſpoſe of to the people, This is a very pro- 
fitable buſineſs, as the price of labour is regulated by 
ſuperſtition, and the people would think it the higheſt im- 
piety to diſpute the price of any thing belonging to a 
griſgris, The third mechanical employment is that of 
the maſon, who is alſo a plaiſterer and a potter; the 
building conſiſting of a kind of loam mixed with lime ; 
and theſe are the people who make all their earthen- 
ware, 

The women and girls are employed in ſpinning and 
weaving cotton cloths; but the artiſts in this way have 
made but ſmall progreſs, being confined entirely to three 
colours, and giving their pieces of cotton only two yards 
in length and {ix inches in breadth, though they have the 
art of joining them together ſo neatly as to form a piece of 
any ſize, that appears to be of one entire web. 


The 


SENEGAL, 


The negro houſes and towns bear evident marks of the 
ignorance of the people; they have nothing like arehitec- 
ture, and ſcarce any attempts after beauty, order, or con- 


venience ; each generation follows the faults of the former, 


and all proceed in the ſame beaten track as their anceſtors. 
The negro hut uſed by the common people is no more 


than a ſmall conical cabbin, with no other light than what | 


enters by the door, which is ſo low, tbat they are forced to 
ſtoop down in entering it; after which a man of ordinary 
ſtature cannot walk round without hitting his head againſt 


the walls; and here the fathers, mothers, brothers, ſiſters, | 


ſervants and ſlaves, lie together promiſcuouſly. Theſe huts 
are formed of a kind of wicker-work, plaiſtered over with 
earth, and are ſometimes joined to each other by walls, 
by which means thoſe of ſuperior rank have diſtinct and 
ſeparate apartments for the different parts of theic fami- 
lies, and alſo a hut for the reception of ſtrangers. 

Their towns are always built of a circular form, with 
ſpiral ſtreets ; hence, in a village not half a mile in dia- 
meter, it is ſaid that a perſon is frequently obliged to walk 
two or three miles to viſit an acquaintance, when by a 
ſhort croſs ſtreet the diſtance might be reduced to an hun- 
dred paces. 

The palace of the damel, or king of Cayoa, is men- 
tioned as an exception to the general rule which the ne- 
groes ſeem to have eſtabliſhed in wag wy This palace 
is encompaſſed by a wall, oppoſite to the firſt gate of which 
is a ſpacious court for exerciſing the king's horſes, with 
ſtables all round it. At the farther end is another gate, 
on each ſide of which are the apartments of the different 
officers of the court; and, from thence, through a fine 
viſto of fruit-trees, forming a thick ſhade, you proceed 
to the royal apartments, on each fide of which are the 
lodgings of the king's women, with proper offices for their 
ſervants and ſlaves. As his majeſty has a private paſſage 
that leads to each apartment, it is never known with which 
of his women he ſpends the night ; a method which, it is 
ſaid, ſecures his perſon againſt all plots, and prevents jea- 
louſy and murmuring among the women. 

The negroes of great wealth imitate in their buildings 
the magnificence of the royal palaces, and ſumetimes ſur- 
paſs them, eſpecially thoſe deſcended from the Portugueſe, 
who build entirely in the European taſte, but without the 
leaſt notion of the principles of architecture, 

According to a late French writer, ſome nations of the 
Mundingoes build in a more commodious manner than 
the reſt, the walls being made of a fat binding clay, that 
ſeems ſmooth and hard like porcelain ; theſe ſtructures are 
thatched with ſtraw, which projects beyond the building 
to a little wall breaſt-high, forming a ſmall gallery round 
the hut, in which they are ſheltered from the ſcorching 
rays of the ſun, Mr. Adamſon mentions a village burnt 
down before his arrival, when the walls that withſtood the 
violence of the flames were partly of a beautiful red, and 
in a manner vitrified by the intenſe heat; at a diſtance the 
whole ſeemed covered with a bright enamel, and reſembled 
the fineſt china. | 

The furniture of the common people conſiſts of nothing 
more than a few neceſſaries; as, ſome earthen veſſels, cala- 
baſhes, wooden bowls, diſhes, plates, and the like utenſils ; 
their mats ſupply the place of chairs, tables, and beds, 
except one bed for the maſter of the family, which con- 
ſiſts of a kind of hurdle, laid upon croſs pieces of wood, 
ſupported by wooden forks a foot above the ground ; upon 
this they throw a mat, which ſerves them for a mattreſs, 
and generally for ſheets and covering. 

Deficient as theſe negroes are in the arts, they excel in 
agility. As they obtain great quantities of palm-wine, by 
making inciſions on the top of the trunk, as already de- 
ſcribed, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have a method of 
aſcending theſe trees; and indeed it is very ſurpriſing to 
ſce how nimbly they run up them, though they are ſome- 
times ſixty, ſeventy, and even an hundred feet high, and the 
bark ſmooth. They have no other help in aſcending than 
a piece of the bark like a long ftrap of leather, with the 
ends ticd together, to inclole both themſelves and the 
tree; then fixing it under their arms, they ſet their feet 
againſt the trunk of the tree, and their backs againſt the 
ſtrap of bark, and thus go up very faſt, moving the ſtrap 


| 
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up higher and higher with their hands: but ſometimes 
they miſs their footing, or the bark on which they reſt 
breaks, or comes untied, when falling down, they are 
in danger of loſing their lives. 

Their activity and ſkill are alſo ſhewn in their horſeman- 
ſhip ; for it is a common practice among the negrocs to ride 
a full gallop ſtanding on the horſe's back; to vault into 
their ſeat; to raiſe themſelves up again; to throw them- 
ſelves with one hand on the ground, and again to recover 
the ſaddle, without the leaſt tear or danger. 


. 


Of the Religion of the Negroes bordering on the River Sene< 
gal; with a particular Account of the Griſgris, the 


Mumbo Jumbo, the Marbuti, or Prieſis, and the Method 
of Education „ 


1 E religion of the nations on both ſides the riyer Se- 
negal, and ſtretching eaſt and ſouth into the interior 
countries, is that of Mahomet, mixed with Pagan ſuper- 
{titions, and entirely conſiſts in the belief of the unity of 
the Godhead, and the obſervance of the faſt of 8 
the feaſt of Biram, circumciſion, and a few other ceremo- 
nies, They believe in the miſſion of Mahomet, but never 
invoke or pray to him; and they obſerve their Friday-ſab- 
bath, without interrupting their ordinary work and the 
regular courſe of buſineſs. The grandees and people of 
tathion have an apartment in their houſes ſet apart for pub- 


lic worſhip ; but they have neither temples nor moſques, 


but aſſemble to perform their devotions in the open air, 
under the ſhade of a large tree, 

Theſe negro Mahometans content themſelves with pray- 
ing twice onevery day in the week, except their Sabbath, 
when they pray three times. Every village has its matbut, 
who aſſembles them to their devotions; and after he has 
given them abſolution ſrom their Koran, they range them- 
{elves behind him, in order to imitate his geſtures and 
grimaces, with their face turned towards the eaſt. 

The negro Mahometans have their faſt of Ramadan fixed 
to the month of September, though among the Moors it is 
a moveable faſt; they obſerve it with the ſame ſtrictneſs 
as the Purks, and neither eat nor drink till after ſun-ſet, 
and the devotees will not even ſwallow their ſpittle: but when 
night comes, they ſolace themſelves with a joy proportioned 
to the rigour of the abſtinence of the day; and ſome of the 
wealthy paſs the whole day in ſleep and the night in pleaſure. 


Circumciſion is _— obſerved, and performed on 


the males at four or five years of age. When the children 
of the king, or any man of quality, have arrived at the 
proper age, all the ſubjects and dependants bring their 
children ; for the — 

number of perſons circumciſed, Here one good conſe- 
quence flows from this practice; for at the cireumciſion- 
feaſt the young people frequently contract alliances that 
continue for the remainder of their lives. | 

The people are extremely ſuperſtitious: the Mundin- 
goes believe that the eclipſes of the moon are occaſioned by 
a large cat putting her paw between the moon and the 
earth ; and upon theſe occaſions they ſpend their time in 
dancing and ſinging in honour of Mahomet. 

W henever they intend to make an expedition, they ſa- 
crifice a pullet; and, by obſerving the entrails, reſolve 
whether it is beſt to purſue or drop it. They pay a great 
regard to lucky and unlucky days, and nothing will pre- 
vail on them to undertake any important affair on the lat- 
ter. The cuſtom of making vows, and wearing large 
bracelets to remind them of what they have ſworn, is ex- 
tremely frequent, Thus a perſon vows that he will make a 
preſent of ſuch a ſlave; and, that he may not ſell him 
through forgetfulneſs, he wears a bracelet on his arm, till 
it is convenient for him to fulfil his engagement; and their 
failing in this particular, they imagine, will be followed by 
ſome immediate judgment from heaven, 

But the, moſt general and remarkable of all their ſu- 
2 are their griſgris, which, according to Le 

aire, are certain Arabic characters, mixed with ne- 
cromantic figures, drawn by the marbuts on paper; but 


Labac 


* * 


eur of the ſeſtival conſiſts in the 
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Labat 3ffirins, that they are nothing more than ſcraps of 
the Koran written in Arabic. However, they lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on theſe ſuppoſed chartns, that the pooreſt negro 
never goes to war without his griſgris, as 2 charm againſt 
wks ; and if it prove ineffectual, the marbut lays the 
blame vn the immorality of his conduct. Theſe impeſ- 


tors invent charms againſt al! kinds of danger, and in fa- 


vour of all their deſires; and, by virtue of them, the poſ- 
ſeſſors imagine that they can obtain or avoid whatever they 
pleaſe. They are ſuppoſed to defend them from ſtorms, 
enemies, diſeaſes, pains and misfortunes; and to pre- 
ſerve health, wealth, honour, and merit. "Theſe prieſts 
indeed reap great benefit from them, no clergy upon earth 
being more honoured and revered ; and they are fold at ſo 
exorbitant a price, that they ſometimes exact for them 
three ſlaves, and four or five cows. Thoſe intended for 
the head are made in the form of a croſs, reaching from 
the forehead to the back part of the neck, and from ear 
to ear; nor are the arms and ſhoulders neglected. Some- 
times they are planted in their bonnets in the form of 
horns ; at other times they are made like lizards, ſerpents, 
or ſome other animal, cut out of a kind of paſte- board. 
In ſhort, their forms are as various as the purpoſes for 
which they are intended, 

To theſe charms they add a bug-bear, which they call 
2 mumbo jumbo, and is intended by the Mundingoes to 
render their wives ſubmiſſive and obedient. This is a 
kind of image eight or ten feet high, made of the bark of 
trees, dreſſed in a long coat, and crowned with a whiſp 
of ſtraw. Whenever the men have any diſpute with the 
women, this is ſent for to determine the conteſt, which 
is almoſt always done in favour of the men, One who is 
in the ſecret conceals himſelf within the image, and walk- 
ing in it, is the oracle upon theſe occaſions. None is al- 
lowed to come armed within his preſence, and when the 
women hear him coming, they are ſo affrighted, that they 
run away and hide themſelves; but if the perſon con- 
cealed in the mumbo jumbo is diſpoſed to ſend for them, 
they are all obliged to come, and at his command either fit 
down, or ſing and dance, as he pleaſes ; and if any refuſe 
to obey his — he has them brought by force, and 
then whips them. 

When any man enters into this ſociety, he is _—_ 
to ſwear in the moſt ſolemn manner, never to divulge 
the ſecret to a woman, or to any perſon that is not en- 
tered into it ; and that the ſecret may continue inviolable, 
no boys under ſixteen years of age are ever admitted 
among them. The people alſo ſwear by the mumbo 
jumbo, and this oath is eſteemed irrevocable. Indeed 
there are few towns of any note that have not one of theſe 
objects of terror to frighten the poor women into obe- 
dience. 


We are told that in the year 1727, the king of Ja- 


gra, having a very inquiſitive woman to his wife, was ſo 
weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole myſtery of the 
mumbo jumbo, for which ſhe had long ſolicited him; 
but ſhe was ſcarcely in poſſeſſion of this important ſe- 
cret, when, contrary to her moſt ſolemn promiſes, ſhe 
haſted to reveal it to all the other women. This ſoon 
reaching the ears of the chief negro lords, who were 
before but ill affected to the king's perſon, and were 
now ſhocked at his weakneſs, and filled with dread, 
leſt if the affair took vent, it ſhould put a period to 
the ſubjection of their wives, they aſſembled to delibe. 
rate upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, and, put- 


ting a man into the mumbo jumbo, went to the palace, 


and, with an air of authority, ordered the prince to ap- 
pear before the idol ; when he not daring to diſobey the 
ſummons, went, and after being ſeverely cenſured b 
the object of female terror, was ordered to produce all 
his women, who had no ſooner made their appearance, 
than they were inſtantly aſſaſſinated by order of the 
mumbo jumbo; and thus this diſcovery was ſuppreſſed, 
before it had proceeded farther than the king's fa- 


mily. 
W. ſhall now take notice of the marbuts, who are 
2 numerous eccleſiaſtical body, Though they are in 


 StxtGar, 


moſt reſpects a diſtict people from the laity, yet on com- 
mon occaſions their habit differs but little from that of the 
common people: they are ſaid to be formal, affected, ſtiit, 
and deſigning ; they have towns, and even whole pro- 
vinces — Ly from the ſtate for their maintenance, into 
which they admit no other negroes but heir ſlaves, who 
are employed in tilling the lands, and cultivating their 
grain, fruits, roots, and all other neceſſaries of life. They 
marry entirely among themſelves, never making any al- 
liances with the laity. Their male children are born 
prieſts, and particular care is taken to inſtruct them in the 
principles of the Livitical law, on which many of their 
ccremonies are founded, and to which, next to the Koran, 
they pay the moſt profound reſpect. Polygamy is per- 
mitted among them, and in general cvery thing elſe that is 
allowed to the laity, 

On the other hand, their conduct in many reſpects is 
worthy of praiſe ; they ſtrictly obſerve thoſe laws of the 
Koran which relate to abſtinence and temperance, care- 
fully avoiding all exceſs in eating, and never touching 
wine and ſpirituous liquors. They carry on a conſider- 
able trade among themſelves, and are honeſt and fair in 
their dealings with each other. They are extremely cha- 
ritable to all who are of the ſame profeſſion, and never per- 
mit any of their ſociety to be. ſent into ſlavery : but if an 
one of them has offended againſt the laws, they . 
him according to the inſtitutions of their order. 

Theſe good qualities, though ſometimes blended with 
the vices of ambition and avarice, are the cement which 
firmly binds the fabric of this inſtitution, and procures the 
reſpect of kings as well as of the vulgar. If perſons of 
the firſt diſtin tion meet a marbut, they form a circle 
round him, fall upon their knees, and receive his benedic- 
tion, a cuſtom which is obſerved even in the palaces of 


kings, | 

The murbuts of Mundingo ſpend great part of their 
time in the inſtruction of their children ; and Jobſon in- 
forms us, that he had ſeen ſeminaries for learning that con- 
tained ſome hundreds of youths, where they are taught to 
read, to write, to expound the Koran, the principles of the 
Livitical law, and the nature of the marbut ſociety ; but 
what they inſtill with their firſt milk is an inviolable at- 
tachment to the intereſt of the marbuts, a reſerved con- 
verſation and conduct, with ſobriety, temperance, and all 
the morals neceſſary to conſtitute the good order of the 
fraternity, and to command the reſpec of the laity. 

They teach their children to read and write in a book 
formed of hard wood, They uſe a black ink made of the 
bark of a tree, and a pen reſembling a pencil. Their laws 
are written in a language entirely different from that of 
the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew, of 
Arabic, | | 

It is ſaid that the great volume of the marbut laws, or 
inſtitutions relating to the ſociety, is a manuſcript, of 
which they take copies for their private uſe. Jobſon ſays, 
that they are far from confining their knowledge to their 


| own ſchools, and to their own children, but communicate 


it to whole provinces, and to every youth they meet. Ac- 
cording to him, they travel with their books and families 
from province to province, teaching wiſdam and religion 
wherever they paſs, inforcing their doctrine equally by 
precept and example. All towns are open to them, and 
the marbuts travel unmoleſted through whole kingdoms 
in the heat of the moſt bloody wars. 

Some authors affirm, that in their travelling they live 
like medicants upon the public ; while others maintain, 
that they ſupport themſelves by trade, and particularly by 
the ſale of griſgris, aſking no other alms but pieces of pa- 
per, which they convert into food and raiment, by virtue 
of the myſterious characters they impreſs upon them. In- 
deed they carry on the richeſt commerce of the country, 
and ſome of them trade very largely, not only in griſgris, 
hut in gold and ſlaves, Hence theſe people oppoſe by all 
poſſible means the endeavours of the Europeans to pene- 
trate the ſource of the river Gambia and the Senegal, 
from the apprehenſion that this might leſſon their trade, 
and render them leſs neceſſary, 
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Gore. 


SET Bo. AF. 
Of the Iſland of GOR EE. 
Its Situatian and Exlent. 


EFORE we conclude this chapter, it is proper to 
take particular notice of Goree, the only European 
ſettlement between the rivers Gambia and Senegal, which 
we ſhall deſcribe with all poſſible minuteneſs. 

This iſland, which is ſituated in foutteen Yegtees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in ſeventeen degrees twent 
minutes weſt longitude from London, is called by the na- 
tives Barſaguiche ; but the Dutch, who were the firſt 
Europeans that took poſſeſſion of it, gave it the name of 
Goree, from an iſland and town of the ſame name in 


Holland. It is only about eight hundred and forty yards | 


in length, and two hundred and forty-eight in breadth; 
its whole circumference, including a point at the eaſtern 
end of the iſland, being, according to a late menſuration, 
about two Engliſh 2 It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of 
Cape Verd, within cannon-ſhot of the ſhore, and con- 
ſiſts of a long narrow piece of land, and a ſmall but ſteep 
mountain. Notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, its ſituation 
renders it agreeable: for on the north part of the ifland 
the inhabitants have a view of Cape Verd and the neigh- 
bouring promontories. Though it is ſituated in the tor- 
rid zone, the people breathe a temperate air all the year 
round, owing to its being continually refreſhed by alter- 
nate breezes from the land and ſea. A multitude of ſur- 
_ rounding rocks renders it almoſt inacceſſible, except at two 
articular bays. Upon the ſummit of a rocky hill is St. 
ichael's Fort, which the late director M. de St. Jean 
embelliſhed with ſeveral new buildings, and added works 
which, in the opinion of the French, rendered the iſland 
impregnable : the land is alſo defended by other forts and 
batteries. 

The ſoil was formerly compoſed of only a red ſand, 
without either graſs, trees, water, and ſcarce any thing 
beſides reeds : but, by the diligence of the above y”=” 
man, ſeveral ſprings of freſh water were diſcovered in the 
iſland ; gardens were planted with excellent fruit- trees; 
pulſe and all kinds of vegetables were made to grow in 
great abundance ; and, in ſhort, from a ſmall, barren, and 
diſagreeable iſland, it was rendered one of the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt important ſettlements in Africa. 

The iſland of Goree was ceded to the Dutch in the 
year 1617 by the king of Cape Verd, when they imme- 
diately built a fort on a rock to the north-weſt, to 
which they gave the name of Naflau-Fort; but find- 
ing that it could not command the harbour, they erected 
a fortification, called Orange Fort, nearer the ſhore. The 
Dutch kept the iſland till admiral Holmes taking it in 
1663, placed an Engliſh garriſon in it. Two years after 
it was retaken by De Ruyter, and the governor and 2 
ſon obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. The Dutch 
then augmented the fortifications, and the iſland enjoyed 
perfect tranquility, till in 1677 a French ſquadron, com- 


manded by the count d' Eſtrees, attacked the place, and | 


obliged the Dutch governor to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
D'Eſtrees found that the lower fort mounted forty pieces 
of heavy cannon, and that the works were kept in ex- 
cellent repair; but having no inſtructions to gariiſon 
them, he diſmantled this, and entirely demoliſhed Naſſau 
Fort. Soon after M. Du Caſſee arriving at Goree with 
a forty-gun ſhip, ſolemnly took poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
and concluded a ww with the king and negroes on the 
fame conditions the Dutch had enjoyed the iſland ; and 
2s this meaſure, which he had voluntarily taken, was ap- 
roved by the court of France at his return, he was ſent 
Lock the following year in quality of governor ; and ſoon 
after this conqueſt was ſecured to the French company by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. | 
The Formed inflantly repaired and added new works 
to both the forts, calling the lower fort Vermandois, and 
the higher St. Michael. Afterwards ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts were made by the Dutch to recover a place 
of ſuch importance to trade, bat all of them proved 
abortive. 
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The French continued in the poſſeſſion of this ifland 
till the year 1759, when a ſquadron was fitted out under 
the command of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of the 
Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince Edward, and the 
Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and ſome 
tranſports, with ſeven hundred regular troops on board, 
commanded by colonel Worge. On their arrival before 
the iſland, it was reſolved to make the attack on the weſt 
ſide, not becauſe it was the weakeſt, but from its being 
the weather ſide; and therefore ſhould their cables be 
cut by a chain ſhot, or any other accident, the ſhips 
might, without danger, put to ſea, and, beating to wind- 


y | ward, renew the action; but if they had anchored on the 


eaſt-ſide, ſuch an accident might have cauſed the ſhips to 
be driven on ſhore, 

On the eleventh of November, at about nine in the 
morning, the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake bomb 
bore down towards the iſland, and in ten minutes after 
the action was begun by throwing a ſhell from a bomb. 
The enemy inſtantly returned the fire from the forts and 
batteries; and at the ſecond ſhot carried away the Prince 
Edward's enſign - ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms-cheſt cloſe 
by it, which, blowing up, killed one of the marines. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſsful beginning, they levelled 
their ordnance at the Prince Edward, and began a ter- 
rible fire; and few in the ſquadron ſaw this vellel, in the 
midſt of this ſhower of bombs and bullets, without ſending 
up their moſt fervent wiſhes on the occaſion. 

The commodore obſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortar, and that all her ſhells fell beyond 
the iſland to the ſouth, ſent his boat on board the Furnace 
bomb, with advice, that as they ſaw the error of the 
other in over-charging the mortar, they ſhould avoid that 
extreme, and that as the enemy ſeemed bent upon fink- 
ing the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake, he deſired 
they would begin their fire, and endeavour as much 
as poſſible to draw part of the enemy's attention from 
their ſuffering friends; and theſe orders were inſtant! 
obeyed, The fire from all the ſhips was ſoon diſcharged 
with prodigious fury on the enemy, and that of the 'Tor- 
bay alone, in which was the commodore, ſeemed ſufficient 
to have razed the very foundations of the iſland, The 
commodore had brought up with ſuch judgment a-breaſt 
of the angles of both the weſt-point battery and St. Fran- 


eis fort, that the enemy could not bring a gun from 


thence to bear upon him, Five guns only could have 
touched him with advantage; two from St. Peter's, and 
three from a ſmall lunette on the hill before St. Michael's; 
both which were ſo warmly attacked by the other ſhips, 
that they were ſoon deſerted. Indeed the fire from the 
Torbay was ſo terrible, ſo near, and fo well aimed, that 
none but madmen could have ſtood it. The ſhip tcemed 
in a continual blaze, and that part of the Iſſand was 
darkened by a cloud of ſmoak. Several hundred negroes 
lined the oppoſite ſhore, to behold the engagement, and 
were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſhips bear down with the utmoſt 
intrepidity againſt ſtone walls, and receiving the fire from 
the batteries with intrepid courage. 

The governor was at length prevailed upon to ſtrike 
his flag; but Mr. Keppel, in the midſt of the noiſe and 
ſmoak, was ſome time before he perceived the filence of 
the enemy, and at laſt only ſuſpected they had ſtruck, 
from the ſilence of the reſt of the ſquadron. He flacken- 
ed his fire to look around him, * 44 not a Frenchman 
was to be ſeen but thoſe who were flying towards the 
caſtle on the hill. Upon this he ſent a lieutenant, at- 
tended by his ſecretary, to wait upon the governor ; but 
before they had left the boat they were met by M. St. Jean 
on the beach ; who aſked on what terms the honourable 
Mr. Keppel propoſed he ſhould ſurrender ? Surpriſed at 
the queſtion, they aſked, If his flag was not ſtruck ? 
He anſwered No, he only meant it as a l1gnal for a parley : 
and being told that the commodore would hear of no 
terms but his own, replied that he was ſufficiently pre- 
pared, and knew how to defend himſelf; to which the 
others returned, that the commodere had brought up in 
a ſituation where no gun could hurt him, and did not care 
if they ſtood out for a month, Hence the engagement 
was renewed ; but M. St. Jean, ſoon finding it impoſſible 
to keep his ſoldiers to their quarters, ſurrendered himſelf 
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and garriſon priſoners at diſcretion, ard the Britiſh flag 
was hoiſted on Fort St. Michael. 


This iſland was however reſtored to the French king 


by the treaty of peace ſigned at Paris in 1763; when 
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the French king, at the ſame time, ceded and guaran- 


tied to Great Britain the forts and factories on the river 
Senegal. | 
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Of the CAPE VERD ISLANDS, with BISSAO, 
called the BISSAGOES. 


S EC T-L 
Of the Car VERD ISLANDS. 


Their Situation and Number, with a conciſe Deſcription of 
the principal of those Iflands ; viz. Bravo, Fuego, dt. fago, 
Buena Vijla, or Bona Viſta, Mayo, Sal, St. Nicholas, 
St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. fohn's. 

9 iſlands of Cape Verd are thus named from the 

largeſt of them, being ſituated oppoſite to that 
cape, which projects into the ſea between the rivers 

Gambia and Senegal, though theſe iſlands lie a hundred 

and twenty leagues to the weſtward of it. They were 

_ diſcovered in the year 1460, by Anthony Noel, a Ge- 

noeſe in the Portugueſe ſervice, and are 4 twenty in 

number; but ſome of them, being only barren uninhabit- 
ed rocks, are not worth notice, They are ſituated be- 
tween the thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of north 
latitude, and the principal of them are ten in number, 
lying in a ſemicircle, Theſe, beginning at the ſouth, 
are Bravo, Fuego, St. Jago, Mayo, Buena Viſta, the 
ifle of Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and 

St. John's. 

The iſle of Bravo is ſituated in the fourteenth degree 


of north latitude, and conſiſts of very high land, the 
mountains riſing in the form of pyramids. It 1s remark- 
able for its excellent wines, and is inhabited by Por- 
tugueſe, It abounds in ſalt-petre, and produces Indian 
corn, water-melons, gourds, potatoes, horſes, aties, and 
hogs 3 and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with plenty of 
fiſh. 

The iſland of Fuego, or Fogo, is ſituated in latitude 
fifteen degrees twenty minutes: it is much higher than 
any of the reſt, and appears at ſea like one continued 
mountain. In ſailing by it no valleys are to be ſeen, 
theſe only reſembling gutters, made by torrents of rain 
running down the mountain: but when a perſon is on 
ſhore near one of theſe ſceming gutters, he finds that they 
are deep valleys bordered by lofty mountains, 

On the top is a volcano, which may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance at ſea, It ſometimes caſts forth rocks of an 
amazing ſize to a vaſt height, with a noiſe like that of 
the loudeſt thunder, and ſometimes torrents or flaming 
brimſtone pour from the peak, like a torrent of water 
down a ſteep mountain ; after which the inhabitants can 
gather what quantities they pleaſe, It is not unlike com- 
mon brimſtone ; but is of a much brighter colour, and on 
being burnt gives a clearer flame. At other times the 
volcano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, 
that the adjacent parts are covered, and many goats 
{mothered. | 

There are no brooks in the iſland, and in fome places 
the inhabitants are obliged to go fix or ſeven miles for 
freſh water : yet, notwithſtanding this, it produces great 
quantities of pompions, water-melons, feſhoons, and 
maize; but no bananas and plantains, and hardly any 
fruit-trees, except wild figs: however, in fome of their 
gardens they have guava trees, oranges, lemons, and 
limes. They have alſo ſome good vineyards, of which a 
ſmall quantity of wine is made; but it is generally all 
drank before it has done fermenting. 

The iſland was firſt inhabited by the Portugueſe, to 
whom the king gave the land. "Theſe brought negro 
ſlaves with them, and ſtocked the country with cows, 
aſſes, horſes, and hogs ; the king lending goats, which 
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and the ſmall Iſlands 


run wild on the mountains. Hence the profit of their 
{kins is reſerved to the crown; and he who has the ma- 
nagement of this revenue is called captain of the moun- 
tains, none daring to kill any of them without his licence. 
It is cuſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands, for 
every perſon at his death to give freedom to his blacks, 
Theſe are now the principal inhabitants, there being 
an hundred negroes on the iſland to one of the whites, 
'Fhey make cotton cloths for cloathing, and brecd mulcs, 
which they ſell to other nations. 

All the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, but mingle 
with that religion ſome Pagan ſuperſtitions. Moſt of the 
whites live with the governor in the town of St. Philip, 
which is the capital of the iſland, and have at the ſame 
time country houſes on that part of their eſtates which 
they keep in their own hands, and manage by their 
ſlaves. "Theſe ſupply them with food, and the rents of 
the plantations let to the blacks are paid them in cotton 


| cloth. 


The iſland of St. Jago, or St. James, is the largeſt of 
them all, and took its name from its being diſcovered 
on the firſt of May, the feſtival of that ſaint. It is ſituated 
in fifteen degrees north latitude, and in ſix degrees five 
minutes longitude from Cape Verd. It is of a triangular 
form, fifty or ſixty leagues in circumference, and though 


rocky and mountainous, the valleys produce Indian corn, 


oranges, lemons, pine- apples, cocoa- nuts, guavas, cuſtard- 
apples, bananas, tamarinds, plaintains, pompions, water 
and muſk-melons, ſugar-canes, and grapes; but they are 
not allowed to make wine; they have alſo ſome cedar 
trees, and plenty of cotton. In ſhort, it is the moſt fruit- 
ful of all theſe iſlands. 

The animals are horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet cats, and monkeys, and almoſt all 
forts of towls and birds, Their ſeas alſo abound with 
prodigious plenty of fiſh. Here our ſhips bound for the 
Eaſt-Indies uſually reſort for freſh water and proviſions, 
and are ſupplied with hogs and poultry in great abun- 
dance. | 

Salmon mentions in a very entertaining manner, the 
alteration of the air on arriving at this iſland. We 
* ſailed out of the Thames, ſays he, on the Zoth of 
January, in an extreme cold winter, the Thames full 
of ice; and within the ſpace of a month arrived at 
St. Jago, where we found it ſo warm, that the men 
all lay naked upon their cheſts, not being able to en- 
dure any cloaths on; and when we came aſhore, we 
„ found groves, and gardens of ever- green and ripe fruits, 
% a ſerenc air, and almoſt every thing that could afford 
„delight to a people juſt arrived from a frozetf region. 
The ſudden change from a cold to a warm country, 
c from winter to ſummer, from naked trees deſtitute of 
leaves and fruits and a land covered with ſnow and 
„ jce, to a place where oranges, and all the fruits of 
„the earth diſplayed their beauties, and were ready for 
gathering, was ſuch an agreeable change in little more 
than the compaſs of three weeks, that it exceeded any 
* metamorphoſis that is to be met with in the moſt ro- 
e mantic relations. An unuſual gaicty ſeemed to poſl-ſs 
all the ſhip's company, and nothing but mirth and good 
humour reigned amongſt us.“ | 

The capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, where 
the governor, oviodore, and biſhop reſide. Here allo is 
a monaſtery, which is adorned with a large garden, and 
affords the fineſt proſpect of any building about the 


city, 
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city, except the cathedral, Moſt of the prieſts among 
theſe iſlands, as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are negroes. 
The inhabitants, who are about three whites to forty 
blacks, pay no tax to the crown. 

The illand has four other towns, which are, St. Jago, 
St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Braya, which 
laſt is the moſt noted port. 

Buena Viſta, or Bona Viſta, thus named from its being 
the firſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, is fituated in the ſixteenth degree of 
north latitude, two hundred miles weſt of the coaſt of 
Africa, and is twenty miles long, and twelve broad, 
moſtly conſiſting of low land, with ſome ſandy hills, and 
rocky mountains. It produces great quantities of indi- 
go, and more cotton than all the other Cape de Verd 
iſlands ; yet there is not one of them where there are 
fewer cotton cloths to be fold : for the natives will not 
even gather the cotton before a ſhip arrives to buy it ; nor 
will the women ſpin till they want it. They have, in 
general, the ſame animals as in the other iſlands, with 
plenty of fiſh and turtle, | 

The Engliſh, who frequently land there, to take in a 
lading of ſalt, hire men and aſſes to bring it down to the 
ſea; for which they pay them in biſkets, flour, and old 
cloaths. This iſland had alſo formerly a pretty good trade 
for horſes and aſſes, which are the beſt of all that are upon 
theſe iſlands. The people are very fond of filk, with which 
they work the boſoms of their ſhirts, ſhifts, caps, and 
women's waiſtcoats, | 

The men commonly wear the Engliſh dreſs ; for moſt 
of them have ſuits of cloaths bought of the Engliſh, and 
have learned to make cotton cloth to imitate.the Europe- 
an faſhion, The women have one, two, or three cot- 
ton cloths wrapped about them like petticoats, tied on 
with a girdle about the hips, and ſometimes without a 
4 Their ſhifts are made like a man's ſhirt, but ſo 

ort, as ſcarcely to reach to the girdle; the collar, 
neck, and waiſtbands of the young people of ſome 
rank, are wrought in figures with filk in various co- 
lours in needlework; but the old and the poor have 
| theirs worked with blue cotton thread. Over their 

ſhifts they wear a waiſtcoat, with ſleeves to button at 
the arms,. not above four inches deep in the back part, 
but long enough before to tie with ſtrings under their 
breaſts, Over all they have a cotton cloth in the man- 
ner of a mantle ; thoſe of the married women are gene- 
rally blue, and the darker the colour, the richer it is 
reckoned ; but the maidens, and gay young wives, and 
widows, wear blue and white, ſome ſpotted and ſome 
figured. They, however, rather chooſe, if they can get 
them, linen handkerchiefs wrought on the edges, and 
ſometimes only on the corners, with red, green, and 
blue filk ; the firſt being the colour they molt admire, 
They wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, except in holi- 
days; and, indeed, at other times the women have ge- 
nerally only a ſmall cotton cloth wrapped round their 
| waiſt, and the men a ragged pair of breeches ; to which, 
if there be but a waiſtband, and a piece hanging to it 

before to hide what modeſty teaches them to conceal, they 
think it ſufficient. The people of Bona Viſta are fond 
of the Engliſh, and moſt of them can ſpeak a little of the 
Engliſh tongue. 125 | 

Mayo, or May, obtained its name from its being diſ- 
covered on the firſt of that month. It is fituated in fif- 
teen degrees five minutes north latitude, near three hun- 


dred miles from Cape Verd, and is about ſeventeen 


miles in circumference, The foil is in general very 
barren, and water ſcarce : however they have plenty of 
cows, goats, and aſſes; and alſo ſome corn, yams, po- 
tatoes and plantains. What trees they have are ſituated 
on the ſides of the hills, and they have ſome water-me- 
lons and figs. ' The ſea likewiſe abounds with wild 
fowl, fiſh, and turtle, There 
well as on moſt of the others, a kind of vegetable ſtonc, 
extremely porous, of a greyiſh colour, which ſhoots up 
in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of a caulli- 
flower. 

The inhabitants, who amount to about two hun- 
dred, are not ſo well affected to the Engliſh as thoſe of 
Bona Viſta ; but they have more cows and oxen, which 


R 


grows on this iſland, as | 
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are the fatteſt and beſt in the Cape de Verd iſlands. 
They have more cotton than they can uſe; but are fo 
indolent, that half of it is loſt for want of gatherine. 
Their cloaths nearly reſemble thoſe worn at Bona Viſta ; 
but few of them have their ſhirts and waiſtcoats ſtitched 

in colours. Th: n 

The iſle of Salis is ſituated in the ſeventeeth degfee 
of north latitude, three hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Airica, and is about forty-two miles in ci1cumference. 
It receives its name ſrom the great quantity of ſalt na- 
turally produced here from ſea water, that from time 
to time overflows part of the land, which is moſtly low; 
it having only five little hills. This iſland - formerly 
abounded with cows, goats, and aſſes; but the want 
of rain cauſed it to be deſerted, There are abundance 
- land crabs about the ifland, and the ſea abounds with 

St. Nicholas is the longeſt and moſt conſiderable of 
all the Cape de Verd iſlands, except St. ſugo, it extend- 
ing about ſeventy-five miles in length. It is ſituatzd 
in ſeventeen degrees north latitude, and is moſtly high 
land, It is fruitful in maize, and produces the beſt fe- 
ſhoons in all theſe iſlands, and likewiſe oranges, lemons, 
plantains, bananas, pompions, muſk, and water-melons, 
ſome ſugar canes; and the inhabitants have vineyatds, 
from which they make a tartiſh ſort of wine. They have 
likewiſe the dragon- tree, from which flows the drug called 
gum-dragon, | | 

The natives make the beſt cloths, and cotton quilts of 
all the iſlands : theſe are too good for the Guinea trade; 
but fit for that of Braſil. They make titem up in cloaths, 
as neatly as our common country taylors, and will make 
buttons to imitate almoſt any pattern you ſhew them ; 
they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow-hides and goat-ſkins, 
and make tolerable good ſhoes. The women are much 
more houſewitely and ingenious with their needles, than 
thoſe of the other iſlands; and ſne who does not appear 
in a worked cap, like thoſe worn at Bona Viſta, is 
thought very idle. 

The town of St. Nicholas is the moſt compact and 
populous of any on all the iflands, though it is not ſo 
large as the city of St. Jago; but the houſes, and even 
the church, are only covered with graſs thatch. The 
inhabitants are the only people of the iſlands who build 
boats, with which they fiſh and catch turtle. They have 
a number of horſes, and there are few families that have 
not a ſtock of hogs and fowls. The people ſpeak the beſt 
Portugueſe, and are the exacteſt Roman Catholicks of any 
of the iſlands. . | 

St. Vincent is uninhabited ; but on the north-weſt ſide 
of the iſland is a good bay, called Porto Granda, where 
ſhips may wood and water, and alſo wild goats may be 
obtained for taking the pains to ſhoot them, Here are 
allo many aſſes; it is ſaid there are more turtle and fiſh 
caught near this iſland than round all the reſt; and that it 
abounds with ſalt-petre. | | 

The iſland of St. Antonio, or St. Anthony, is ſituated 
in ſeventeen degrees nineteen minutes north Jatitude, fif- 
teen miles from St. Vincent. It is a little inferior in height 
to Fuego, and conſidering the amazing loftineſs of the 
mountains, one of which is thought to be as high as Te- 
neriff, and the deepneſs of the valleys, is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain as much ground as St. Jago. It has many hrooks of 
freſh water, which render the valleys, through which they 
flow, extremely fertile in maize, and ina variety of trees, 
as oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pompions, 
guavas, muſk and water-melons. The inhabitants have 
great plenty of wine; but it is the worſt and cheapelt of 
any produced in theſe iflands, They have alſo a large 
ſtock of cows, hogs and ailes, and the mountains abound 
with goats. In this iſland are likewiſe produced great 
quantitics of gum dragron, and a great deal of indigo 
is cultivated here, as are likewiſe large plantations of 
cotton, 

The natives are ſaid to be remarkable for their inno- 
cence and humanity. There are ſuppoſed to be two 
thouſand five hundred perſons in the iflands, four-fifths 
of which number is ſaid to be compoſed of flaves, who, 
like the free negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, 
and cultivate ſome of the beſt cotton and indigo, which 


are 
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are worked up by theſe ſlaves, who are governed by a ſtew- 
ard placed there by a Portugueſe marquis, who 1s proprie- 
tor of the iſland. | 

The laſt of the Cape Verd iflands we ſhall mention is 
that of St. John's, which is fitu.ted in fifteen degrees 
twenty-five minutes north latitude, and ſeven degrees two 
minutes weſt of Cape Verd, and is very high and rocky. 
It has more ſalt-petre than any of theſe iflands : this is 
found in ſeveral caves covering the ſides like a hoar froſt, 
and in ſome hollow rocks, like ificles as thick as a 
man's thumb. This iſland abounds with pompions, ba- 
nanas, water-melons, and other fruit, and alſo with fowls 
and goats. | 

The natives, who are a ſimple, harmleſs, and friendly 


people, wear in common only a little ſlip of cotton faſten- 


ed to a ſtring before, which paſſing between the thighs, 
is tied to the ſame ſtring behind; but when full dreſſed 
they alſo wear a piece of cotton cloth, which the men 
hang over their ſhoulders, and wrap round their waiſts, 
while the women put it over their heads, and then wrap 
it about their bodies; and on both of them it extends to 
the calf of the leg, or lower. This cloth they ſpin and 
weave themſelves. 

Their fiſhing utenſils are long canes for rods, cotton 
lines, and bent nails for hooks. As to their hunting, the 
governor having the ſole privilege of killing the wild goats, 
none dare hunt without his conſent. This was a law 
made by the Portugueſe when they peopled theſe iſlands 
from the coaſt of Africa, in order to prevent the breed be- 
ing entirely deſtroyed. 

When the governor chooſes to make a general hunt, 
all the inhabitants are aſſembled, who ſcarcely exceed two 
hundred ; and the dogs, which are between a beagle and a 
gray-hound, are called. At night, or when the governor 


thinks proper to put an end to the ſport, they all meet 


together, and he parts the goats fleſh between them as | 


he pleaſes, ſending what he thinks proper to his own 
houſe, with all the ſkins; and after he comes home, he 
ſends pieces to thoſe who are old, or were not out a 
hunting ; and the ſkins he diſtributes among them as he 


thinks their neceſſities require, reſerving the remainder | that 


of them for the lord of the ſoil. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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ſea, riſing on every fide by a gentle aſcent to an cininence 
in the centre of the ifland : yet thuie are a number wi 
hills inferior in height to that in the middle, ſeparated by 
beautiful and fertile valleys, divided by ſmall tivulet;, 
which at the ſame time augment the richneſs and cle- 
gance of the ſcene. There are little groves of palms, and 
the reſt of the ground is cultivated, and produces a harvett 
equal to the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of the inhabitants. 
Wheat and maize ſpring up .o a gicat height, fo as to te- 
ſemble a field covered with reeds of bamboos. They 
have likewiſe another grain that is a ſpecies of maize, 
which they make into cakes. They have alto crapges, 
bananas, mangoes, and every kind of fruit to be found 
in the warm climates, and perhaps in greater perfection 
than in any other place. The cattle of Biſſao are of 1a 
uncommon ſize, and ſeem to keep pace with ile mo!t ex- 
travagant growth of the corn: milk and win: are in the 
greateſt abundance ;; but the ifland affords :. 
nor horſes, the natives forbidding the importation of the 
former, and ſomething either in the climate or foil pre- 
venting the increaſe of the latter. 

The populouſneſs of Biſſao is equal to its fertility, not- 
withſtanding the perpetual ſtate of war in which the na- 
tives are engaged with the neighbouring iſlu.ds, and the: 
kingdoms on the continent : yet, though very nNUMETrOUS, 
they live in cottages diſperſed up and down the country, _ 
without the leaſt veſtige of a town, except where the 
French and Portugueſe have eſtabliſhed themſclves, Even 
the palace of the king only conſiſts of a number of irre- 
gular huts, that have a communication with each other. 

In the Portugueſe town are about fix hundred perſons 
all of whom ſpeak Portugueſe, and pretend that they . 
deſcended from that people, though their complex ion is 
jet- black, and they have a fixed and inveterate diſlike to 
that nation. | 

The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a cotton girdle 
which falls down before; and bracelets of glaſs, coral, 
and copper; but the virgins go entirely naked, and thoſe 
of high quality have their bodies marked or painted with 


a variety of hideous pictures of ſnakes and other reptiles, 


gives their ſkins ſome reſemblance to flowered fattin. 
Even the eldeſt daughter of the king is diſtinguiſhed from 


This is one of the principal privileges enjoyed by the the other ladies only by the elegance of theſe painting 
vernor; who is alſo the only magiſtrate, and decides | and the richneſs of the bracelets. oh 


the little differences that ſometimes happen among the | 


The men of all ranks have no other cloathing but a ſkin 


people. Upon their not ſubmitting to his deciſion he | fixed to their girdle, and drawn up between their legs. 


confines them till they do, in an open place walled round 
like a pound: but, inſtead of a gate, they generally lay 
only a ſtick acroſs the entrance, and thoſe innocent peo- 


when overcome by paſſion, and then they ruſh out in a 
rage ; but theſe are ſoon caught again, tied hand and foot, 


' 
ple will ſtay there without attempting to eſcape, except 


One of the molt extraordinary ornaments is a large iron 
ring, with a flat round ſurface on the outſide inſtead of 2 
a ſtone, upon which their ring changes with a bit of iron 

in ſuch a manner as to converſe with the ſame facility 
with their caſtinets, as by means of the moſt poliſhed 
language. There is, however, ſomething in this that 


and a centinel ſet to watch them, till they agree with their | appears highly improbable, for it is difficult to conceive 
antagoniſt, aſk the governor's pardon for breaking out of how ideas can be conveyed by ſtriking together two pieces 
his priſon, and have remained there as long as he thinks of iron; it is nevertheleſs acklowledged, that beſides this 


they have deſerved. Nay, if one kills another, which | 


hardly happens in an age, the governor can only confine 
him till he has pacified the relations of the deceaſed, by 
the mediation of his friends, who are bound for the cri- 
minal's appearance, in caſe a judge ſhould be ever ſent from 
Portugal to execute juſtice : but impriſonnient is here 
reckoned ſuch a ſcandal, that Mr. Roberts fays, it is as 
much dreaded as Tyburn is by the criminals in England, 


SECTF. 
Of the Iſland of Biss a0. 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Face of the Country; its Pro- 
duce ; and the Dreſs, Manners, Religion, and Govern- 
ment of the Inhabitants ; with the Manner in which th 
make war, | 

WV. ſhall now give a deſcription of the iſland of 
| Biſſao, and of a cluſter of iſlands called the Biſ- 
ſagoes. Theſe iſlands ſtand cloſe to the continent, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, in the lati- 
tude of eleven degrees north. 

Biſſao, which is about thirty- five or*forty miles in cir- 
cumference, affords a very agreeable proſpect from the 


tic, the will of the prince being a law to his pe 


artificial waffuage: they have another that is vocal, and 
uſed upon all common occaſions. 


The Biſſaons are all idolators; but their ideas of reli- 
gion appear ſo confuſed, that it is difficult to enter per- 
fectly into their ſyſtem. Their chief idol is a ſmall image 
which they call Shina; but we are unacquainted wich 
the ſentiments they form of this object of their worſhip: 
beſides this, it is ſaid, that every man creates a divinity 
according to his own fancy, Trees are held ſacred, and 
worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome deity or ſpirit ſuperior 
to man. 


With reſpect to their government, it is entirely deſpo- 


ople ; he 


| has nothing to loſe, and yet every thing within his do- 


minions may be ſaid to be his, as his power extends 
his people and their effects. Authors — the followin , 
inſtance of the ny of one of theſe princes. Two 
flaves, who had been fold to an European merchant, made 
their eſcape, and were taken by the king's troops. Equit 
ſeemed to require their being reſtored to their EE” 
but the king 'gave a different verdict, laying, they hed 
obtained their freedom by having eſcaped, and by being 
retaken by his troops werę again reduced to flavery ; and 
conſequently were the property of the conqueror, 

At the death of the king, all the women and ſlaves, for 
whom he had a peculiar regard, are ſacrificed and buried 


ncar 
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near their maſter, in order to attend him in the next world. 
It is likewiſe cuſtomary for the nobility to have ſome of 
their living friends buried with them. Labat mentions 

an inſtance, where a father deſired that his three ſons, of 
whom he was very fond, might accompany him into the 

other world. 

The natives are warlike, and fight with extreme fury, 

though with little diſcipline. As treaties of peace are 

unknown among theſe nations, they have no kind of in- 

tercourſe except in war, and hence no ſcheme of poli- 

ticks is carried on among them. The Europeans are far 

from offering their mediation; for they find it their in- 

tereſt to ferment their quarrels, as war is their harveſt, by 

its augmenting the number of ſlaves. 

When the king of Biſſao reſolves to carry war into the 
neighbouring territories, he orders an inſtrument, called 
the bonbalon, to be ſounded; this is the general ſignal 
to arms, on which all in the government's pay aſſemble 
at certain head- quarters, that are always fixed; where 
they find the royal fleet, which uſually conſiſts of thirty 
canoes, each carrying thirty men, with their arms and 
8 under the command of an admiral; for the 

ing ſeldom puts himfelf at the head of his fleets and 
armies. Before the fleet ſets ſail, a number of ſacrifices 
are offered to the gods, and the fleſh of the victims divid- 
ed between the court, the prieſts, and the ſoldiers. In 
this conſultation of the gods the king always receives a 
favourable anſwer; for the deities being of wood, it is 
eaſy for the prieſt to direct what they ſhould ſay : and 
hence the army always begins a campaign with the fulleſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. "They make a deſcent with all poſ- 
ſible privacy, ſurround the enemy's towns and villages, 
carry off the inhabitants with every thing of value, and 
then embark before the troops have time to aſſemble in 
order to oppoſe them. One half of the booty belongs 
to the king, and the remainder is divided among thoſe 
who obtained it. The ſlaves are fold to the Europeans, 
except where any of them happen to be of quality or 


fortune ; in which caſe he is reſtored to his friends, on | 


condition of their ſending a certain number of ſlaves in 
his room, 

The heroes, upon their return, aſſume an air of great 
importance, and go round the country, ſhewing their 
wounds, and relating the wonders they have done and 
ſeen, with a long train of priſoners behind them, whom 
they oblige to ſing the praiſes of the conquerors ; for 
which they make them preſents of pieces of cloth, and 
other things, which they immediately exchange for palm- 
wine. 

But when the expedition is attended with leſs honour 
and profit than was expected, the priſoners are in danger 
of being ſacrificed, eſpecially if the Biſſaons have loſt an 
officer of diſtinction. Thoſe who fall upon theſe occa- 
fions receive public honours by dances performed to the 
muſic of tabors. The women expreſs their grief in a 
manner extremely affecting, pulling their hair and beat - 
ing their breaſt; after which they are ſerved with palm- 
wine, in order to ſupport their ſpirits. When thus re- 
cruited, they begin their mourning with redoubled vigour, 
and ſhed tears moſt plentifully, till the corpſe is laid in 
the grave ; when their countenances ſuddenly brighten, 
and they ſeem to have loſt all ideas of their affliction. 

The king's palace is about a league diſtant from the 
point of Biſſao. He never ſtirs out without being ſur- 
rounded by ſome thouſands of his nobility, women, and 
guards, all of them richly drefſed and armed, as far as 
the ſkins of beaſts and the brightneſs of their ſeymetars 
and lances can make them ſo, | 
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The Portugueſe had formerly a fort in Biſſao, which 
they mounted with eight pieces of cannon in order to awe 
the natives, and prevent their trading with any other fo- 
reigner but themſelves; the Biflaons, however, ſoon 
threw off this reſtraint, and now maintain the full liberty 
of receiving all ſtrangers into their ports, where they enjoy 
perfect ſecurity under the king's protection; but, be- 
fore they are ſuffercd to land, his majeſty conſults the 
gods, by ſacrifices, whether admitting thoſe ſtrangers be 


for the good of the iſland, and the intereſt of himſelf and 
people, | 


SE CT. Il: 
A conciſe Account of the Biſſaga Hands; and more par ticu- 
| larly of the ljiand of Bulam. 
T HE Biſſago iſlands are ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Sierra Leona, and conſiſt of the iſlands ' 
of Bulam, La Gallina, Caſnabac, Cazegut, Calacha, and 
ſome others, The iſland of Bulam is about ten leagues 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and five in breadth from north 
to ſouth ; the whole coaſt is bordered with woods, beyond 
which the country is fertile, rich and beautiful, covered 
with rice, Indian corn, millet, roots, and fruit : yet 
the iſland is ſaid to be uninhabited, and cultivated only 
by the natives of the other iſlands, who come hither in 
ſeed time and harveſt, continuing at home the reſt of the 
ear. x 
: The ground riſes gently from the ſhore for the ſpace of 
two leagues, which preſents mariners with a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect, while it excites their admiration at ſceing ſo 
beautiful a ſpot uninhabited. I his aſcent ſerves as a 
baſe to higher mountains, which riſe in the centre of the 
iſland, and are covered with fine woods, and divided by 
beautiful valleys, ſo that nature ſeems to have been im- 
proved by art. 
This iſland produces a tree which might be employed 
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to great advantage in ſhip-building ; it is called michery : 
it grows to a great height, is eaſily worked, and at the 
ſame time is hard, ſolid, and proof againſt worms; all 
its pores being filled with a bitter oil, which is ſaid to 
deter them from harbouring in it. | | 

La Gallina was thus named from the great number of 
hens the Portugueſe found there. This and the iſland of 
Caſnabac are very populous and fruitful, and have plenty 
of good water. Cazegut, one of the moſt conſiderable 
of theſe iſlands, is about fix leagues long, and two broad. 
Its ſoil is very good, and produces millet, rice, and all 
kinds of pulſe, beſides orange and palm- trees. 

We have no particular account of theſe iſlands, none 
of them being inhabited by the Europeans ; we ſhall 
therefore only add, that each of the Biſſago iſlands, ex- 
cept Bulam, is governed by a chief, who aſſumes the 
authority of a king. All theſe monarchs are perfectly 
independent, and frequently at war with each other. 
They have canoes that carry from twenty-five to forty 
men, with their proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, 
bows and arrows. The negroes of theſe iſlands are tall, 
ſtrong, and healthy, though it is ſaid they live only on 
fiſh, nuts, and palm-oil ; and ſell their rice, millet, and 
othcr produce of the earth to the Europeans for the orna- 
ments they wear. They are in general idolaters, and are 
ſaid to be of a ſavage and cruel diſpoſition, not only to ſtran- 
gers, but to one another; for authors ſay, that they fre- 
quently quarrel about trifles, and if diſapyointed of their 
revenge, will drown or ſtab themſelves. 
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Of ZAARA, TOMBUTO, and BILEDULGERID. 


SECT. FL 
Of ZAARA, ZAHARA, or the DESART. 


Tis Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and Animals, 
with a Deſcription of its ſeveral Provinces. 


E now come to the countries north of the Sene- 
; gal, and ſhall begin with deſcribing the deſart of 
Zaara, or Zahara, a vali inhoſpitable region, extending 
from the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, to the kingdom and 
deſarts of Barca and Newbia on the eaſt, and from the 
river Senegal on the ſouth, to Biledulgerid on the north; 
that is, from the eighth degree weſt, to the twenty-ſixth 
of eaſt longitude, and from the fifteenth degree of eaſt 
latitude to the tropic of Cancer, comprehending a ſpace 
of at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and about five hundred in breadth from north 
- to ſouth. 


This immenſe tract of land is divided by the Arabi- 


ans into three general diviſions. Cahel, Zahara, and Aſ- 


gar, that is, the ſandy, wb and marſhy deſarts, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil; but Jater geographers divide 
this country into ſeven provinces, which are Zanaga, 
Zuenziga, Targa or Hayr, Lempta or Iguidi, Bardoa, 
Bornou, and Gaoga. 


In a country covered with burning ſands, the ſoil can- { 


not be ſuppoſed to be fertile, though that ſituated on the 
northern banks of the Senegal being watered, peopled, and 
cultivated, produces corn, rice, millet, and a yariety of 
fruits, but, except dates, little more perhaps is reaped than 
is ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants, 

Beſides camels and common cattle, this country is re- 
markable for a ſpecies of domeſtic animal called adim- 
naim, of which there is great plenty, This is a kind 
of ſheep, about the ſize of an aſs, with long hanging 
ears: the females have horns, but not the males, and 
the wool is ſhort, but ſoft and fine. This animal is fo 
ſtrong that it can eaſily _ 2 man for ſeveral miles, 
and ſo gentle that it never refuſes a burthen. The mi- 
ſeries to which the inhabitants of this parched, ſandy, 
and barren deſart are expoſed, are increaſed by incredible 
multitudes of lions, tygers, wolves, and other ſavage 
animals. ; 

To afford the reader as diſtinct an account of this great 
tract of country as poſſible, we ſhall deſcribe the different 
provinces and deſarts into which it is divided. Be- 
ginning at the ſouth, the province of Zanaga extends 
from the Senegal on the ſouth, to the province of Suz on 
the north; it is bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
weſt, and by the territories of Seram, Sunda, and Zuen- 
Ziga on the eaſt. It contains the two defarts Azvo and 
Tagguzza or Taggoſt. The laſt of theſe produces a pro- 
digious quantity of rock-ſalt, which is conveyed hence 


into all the . countries, and is uſed in the deſart 


chiefly to moiſten the mouth parched with the ſultry heat, 
and to preſerve the gums againſt a ſcorbutic diſorder to 
which the natives are ſubject. 

Travelling is here extremely fatiguing and dange- 
rous, eſpeciplly if the ſummer proves dry ; fcarce a drop 
of water being to be ſeen for thirty leagues together ; 
and when any is found it is fo brackiſh, as to be equal- 
ly unwholſome and unpalatable. Nor do the cattle 
fare better, the barren earth not yielding ſo much as a 
blade of graſs, or any thing for their ſuſtenance, which 
obliges the paſſengers to carry not only proviſions for 
themſelves, but for their beaſts of burthen. Beſides 
the country being flat and ſandy, without mountains, 
woods, rivers, lakes, or any object to direct their courſe, 
it would be impoffible to avoid loſing their way, were 
it not for the flight of certain birds, who are obſerved 


to go and return at certain ſtated periods. They are alſo 
guided by the courſe of the ſun by day, and by the ſtars 
by night; which laſt is probably the uſual time of tra- 
velling here, as well as in the deſarts of Arabia. 

Yet it is certain, that every part of theſe deſarts is 
not equally inhoſpitable, as they are allowed to be in- 
habited by ſeveral different nations, particularly by the 
Berviches, Ludayers, Duleyns, and Zenequi, ſome 
of which are ſo numerous as to raiſe fifteen or twen.. 
ty thouſand men; there are alſo a variety of Arab tribes 
no leſs numerous, potent, and warlike, and conſequent- 
ly — find lands capable of ſupporting them and their 
cattle. | 

The province, or deſart, of Zuenziga is ſtill, if poſſible, 
more dry and barren than Zanaga ; and we are told, that 
of Jarge caravans that paſs through this country, ſeldom 
half the number, either of men or beaſts, ever return; moſt 
of them dying of thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or under the 
whirlwinds of ſand with which they are overwhelmed : 
but this is doubtleſs greatly exaggerated, 

The inhabitants of this diſtrict breed many beautiful 
horſes, and are ſuch expert horſemen and warriors, that 
they are become formidable to the princes of Barbary, who 
ſtudy to keep on good terms with them; nor are they leſs 
dreaded by the negroes, whom they ſeize on all occaſions, 
and fel] to the people of Fez and Morocco; and, in return, 
when the negroes get any of them in their power, they 
cut them in pieces. 

The province of Targa is ſaid to be leſs barren, dry, 
and ſultry than either of the former, it having a varict 
of good wells of freſh water dug deep in the 1 
and the ſand produces graſs and I vegetables fit for 
food; the climate is healthful, and great quantities of 
manna are gathered here, which they ſell to the neigh- 


bauring kingdoms. 


To the eaſt of Targa is the province of Lempta, which 


travellers find no leſs dangerous than any of the former, 


on account of the exceſſive heat of the ſun reflected from 
the ſand, the ſcarcity of water, the whirlwinds of ſand 
and the barbarity of the people, who endeavour to rob 
and plunder all that come in their way. Through this 
inhoſpitable region caravans paſs from Conſtantia, and 
other towns of Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, though 
eqally in danger of periſhing by thirſt, hunger, and thg 
ſword ; but their attachment to commerce, and the advan- 
tages they reap from it, make them encounter theſe hazardy 
with the utmoſt intrepidity, 

Bardoa ſtretches from the ſixteenth to the twenty-ſecond 
degree of eaſt longitude, De Liſle ſays, the inhabitants, 
who are named Bardoaits, have no towns, but live in 
tents on the plunder of merchants and paſſengers, But 
near the mountains, which form the northern barriers 


between this province and Tripoly, ſtands the town of 


Kala, where are kept ſome conſiderable fairs, to which 
merchants reſort from every part of Zahara, and the na- 
tions bordering upon the Mediterranean fea, with the 
wealth of their ſeveral countries. The ſoil is in general 


dry, barren, and produces no commodities that merit a 


particular deſcription. | 
The province or kingdom of Borncu extends from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ſecond degree of eaſt longitude 
and from the ſeventeenth to the twenty-firſt degree of 
north latitude, 'The northern part reſembles in barren- 
neſs the other provinces of Zahara; but all the reſt, which 
is the roms part, is well watered by ſprings and rivers. 
that fall with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains, and 
render the country fertile in corn, graſs, and fruits. Both 
the caſtern and weſtern frontiers are inhabited by people 
of a roving diſpoſition, who live in tents, and are {aid to 
enjoy every thing in common, no ſuch thing as property 
being known among them, The eaſtern and weſtern 
frontiers 
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frontiers are divided into mountains and valleys, covered 

with flocks of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many 

of the mountains with timber, fruit-trees, and cotton. 
In hot weather the natives, who are chiefly ſhepherds 


and huſbandmen, go naked, except wearing a ſhort 


apron before, which they put on out of * to modeſty; 
but during the winter they are warmly cloathed with the 


ſofteſt ſheep-ſkins, of which they alſo form their bed- | 


cloaths; and indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficient defence a- 
gainſt the inclemency of the weather at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, when a cold piefcing wind blows from the 


northern mountains, that chills the blood in propor- | 


— as the pores have been opened by the former ſcorching 
eats. 

Towards the ſouth there are towns and regular formed 
ſocieties, where the people are tractable, polite, and hoſ- 
pitable; and great part of them artificers and merchants, 
of various nations, and of all complexions. 

It is ſaid that the government is in general monarchical 
and that the king has all his houſhold-furniture, and even 
his ſtirrups and ſpurs, with the bit and ornaments of his 
bridles of ſolid gold; whence it may be inferred, that 
either a great traffic in that valuable metal is carried on 
here with the diſtant countries, or that Bornou, or ſome 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, produces gold, The ca- 
pital of this kingdom is a conſiderable city of the ſame 
name; beſides which there are ſaid to be the towns of 
Amozen, Sagra, and Semegonda, all of them to the 
northward of the metropolis, and to the eaſtward thoſe of 
Sama and Nebrina. 


exiſtence. 

We now come to the laſt and moſt eaſtern province of 
the deſart of Zahara, called by the natives Gaoga, 
which on the eaſt is contiguous to Nubia, and on the 
north to Egypt. This province is computed to be a 


hundred and eighty leagues in length from north to ſouth, | 


and about a hundred and ſixty from eaſt to weſt where 


broadeſt, extending from the nineteegth to the twenty- | 


ninth degree of eaſt longitude, and from the twelfth to 
the twenty-ſecond of north latitude, 

The only city in the whole kingdom is Gaoga, which 
ſtands on the north fide of a lake of the ſame name, in 
fifteen degrees forty minutes north latitude, and twenty- 
five degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, which is all 
we know of either, as no traveller gives any particular 
account of them. | 

The kingdom of Gaoga is moſtly mountainous, and 
the natives rude and illiterate : they dwell in poor flight 
hovels, of materials ſo combuſtible, that they are fre- 
quently ſet on fire: and feed large herds both of ſmall 
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However, very little is known of | 
any of theſe towns, and ſome writers queſtion their 
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the various tribes of Arabs, Barabars, &c. found in this 
country are probably deſcended from thoſe. Saracens and 
Arabians, who breaking out of Aſia in th: ſeventh cen- 
tury, over-ran the greateſt part of northern. Africa, and 
were here ſtopped by the river Senegal, Hence we ma 
account for that inbred and inveterate hatred that ſtill 
reigns between them and the native Africans on the other 
{ide the river. | | 

'The women never appear without a long veil that covers 
their face and arms; nor can the Europeans ever ſee them 
uncovered, except by accident. Both the men and wo- 
men are of a middling ſtature, and, in general, well pro- 
portioned, with a beautiful ſymmetry of features. Their 
complexion is tawny, but delicate; and, as the women 
are Jeſs expoſed to the ſun, they are probably more 
fair and beautiful. Labat aſſures us, that they are re- 
markable for their prudence, economy, and ſtrict fide- 
lity to their nuptial engagements, They not only live 
alone, but a man turns away his head when he chrances 
to meet a woman, even his own wife, except at the time 
appointed for marriage freedoms, One who is too poor 
to have ſeparate tents for the women, tranſacts all buſineſs 
and receives viſits at the door in the open air, his neareſt 
friends not being permitted to converſe with his wives 
in the tent. This is a privilege, ſays a modern author, 
reſerved for their horſes, or rather mares, which are prefer- 
red on account of their beauty, for the advantages of breed- 
ing, their tameneſs, and docility: They lie down in 
their tents promiſcuouſly with the women and children, 
their little foles being the play-fellows of infants. . 

The dreſs both of the Mow and the Arabs of this 
country chiefly conſiſts of a robe or caftan of ſerge, ſome 
woollen ſtuffs, or blue and white cotton, and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom; of filk. "They are cloathed in a large 
ſhirt tied round the neck; this is ſo wide as to fold two 
or three times about the body, and is bound round the 


waiſt by a ſaſh, in which is ſtuck a long knife like 2 


bayonet, and ſometimes two. According to Mr. Adam- 
ſon, the dreſs of both the men and women conſiſts in a 
large ſhirt, generally of black linen, and a cloth with 
which the women cover their head and ſhoulders; the 
men ſometimes rolling it about their heads, in imitation 
of a turban, and ſometimes round their middle. Some 
of the women. wear their hair tied up in a knot, and 
others let it hang down; but the men are in general very 
negligent of it. They wear ſandals, or rather ſocks, of 
Morocco leather, which riſe to the ſmall of the leg, and 
their heads are covered with a red bonnet, or cap, bor- 
dered with white cotton. They frequently wear above 
their other cloaths a long looſe robe of white or ſtriped 
cotton, or a woollen ſtuff, which they call haik, and is 


and great cattle, which are their principal wealth as well j extremely becoming. This robe has a long pointed hood 
as ſuſtenance. + that falls down behind, to the extremity of which hangs 
a taſſel by a long ſtring. However, the poor are cloathed 
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The Complexion and Manners of the Inhabitants of Zahara, 
different from thoſe of the People on the other Side the Se- 
negal, Their Dreſs, Villages, Camps, Furniture, Man- 
ner of 


Funerals. 


AVING deſcribed the various provinces of this 

1 barren and ſultry deſart, we .ſhail now give ſome 
account of the general cuſtoms and manners of the inha- 
bitants. 

It is remarkable that though the river Senegal only 
divides this deſart from Nigritia, and tho' the paſtoral 
lives of the inhabitant expoſes them to the vertical rays of 
the ſun, under a climate as hot at leaſt as that of Nigritia, 
their complexion is very different, they being for the moſt 
part no more than tawny, while the others are of a jet- 
black; and few or none of them on this ſide that river 
approach cither in complexion or features to the negroes, 
who ſeem to be a people entirely diſtinct from- thoſe: 
nor do the inhabitants of Zahara differ lets from thoſe of 
the ſouthern countries in their manners, cuſtums, and 
religious rites, than in their external appearance, The 
former are all profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, a 
few only excepted, who are worſhippers of fire. Hence 


} 


eating, Freedom frem Diſeaſes, Marriages, and 


* 


| 


after the manner of the negroes, and wear only a piece of 
cloth hanging down from the waiſt. 

The women wear a long cotton ſhift, with Jong and 
wide ſleeves, large drawers, and a piece of calicoe, or 
linen, that covers them from head to foot, and flows in an 
eaſy manner behind. They are all adorned with ear-rings 
and pendants, which are valuable in proportion to their 
ſtation and quality : their fingers are alſo covered with 
rings, their arms with bracelets, and their legs with chains 
of braſs or copper. 

When a conſiderable number of tents or cabbins are 
placed together, and form a kind of town or village, they 
call it adouar. Theſe villages are uſually of a circular 
form, the tents ſtanding very thick, and in the centre is 
an empty ſpace in which they keep their cattle, They 
have centinels on every fide of this encampment to guard 
againſt ſarprizes from robbers, and from wild beaſts. On 
the leaſt appearance of danger, the alarm is given by the 
centinels, and ſoon ſpread over the camp, by the barking 
of dogs, and the noiſe of different animals; upon which 
every man able to bear arms ſtands on his defence, each 
before his own tent. As theſe people never encumber 
themſelves with much houſhold furniture, theſe villages 


are eaſily tranſported from place to place. Indeed all the 


domeſtic implements belonging to a family are contained 
in a leathern bag, or ſack, which is eaſily tranſported, 
tent and all, on the back of a camel to any diſtance. 
FT heir 
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Their uſual drink is milk or whey, and their only bread 
cakes made of millet; indeed wheat and barley grow to 
great perfection in ſeveral parts of the country near the 
Senegal; but they are continually moving from one place 
to another, and their diſlike to a fixed refidence deſtroys 
all taſte for agriculture. If they were to ſow their corn, 
it might be reaped by other nations, for no inducements 
can engage them to continue a whole ſeaſon in one place; 
for however ufeleſs and unneceſſary their excurſions might 
be, they would conſider ſuch an inſtance of inactivity as 
highly culpable. 

When they happen to have a ſtock of wheat or barley, 
they lay it up in deep pits hewn out of the rock ; theſe 
they contrive with abundance of arc, in order to cauſe a 
conſtant draught of freſh air through the whole cavern, 
which is narrow at the entrance, and gradually enlarges 
itſelf in proportion to its length, which is ſometimes above 
thirty feet. It is certain, that the grain will keep ſound 
for many years in theſe ſubterraneous ſtore-houſes, the 
mouths of which, after the corn is ſufficiently dry, are 
cloſed up with wood and ſand, 

In ſome parts of the country the people have portable 
mills, with which they grind their corn as they want it, 
and theſe they always carry with them wherever they go; 
but authors do not — their form. "Their manner 
of eating reſembles that of the Aſiatics. At their meals 
they fit croſs-legged round a covering of Morocco lea- 
ther, or a mat of palm leaves, ſpread upon the ground, 
upon which their diſhes or plates of copper or ivory are 
laid; and they never drink till they riſe in order to waſh, 
a ceremony that cannot be omitted without the greateſt 
indecency. They never allow themſelves more than two 
meals a day, one in the morning and the other at night, 
and the women are never allowed to eat with the men. 
T heir repaſts are ſhort and filent, not a ſyllable being ut- 
tered till they have waſhed and returned to their pipe and 
coffee, and then converſation begins. 

From this temperance in their meals ariſes that ſtrong 
health and freedom from diſeaſes that renders them ftran- 
gers to medicine, which was ſo much cultivated by their 
predeceſſors. The only diſtempers to which they are 
ſubject are dyſenteries and pleuriſies, both which they 
are ſaid to cure by the internal and external application 
of ſimples; but as for the gravel, ftone, gout, and a 
number of other acute and chronical diſeaſes, they are 
abſolute ſtrangers to them. The inhabitants are ſaid to 
live to a great age, without knowing what ſickneſs is, 
they ſeldom dying before the courſe of life is conſumed 
by years, and the vital heat extinguiſhed by the rigidity 
of the ſolids, and diminution of the circulating fluids. 
With them a man at ſixty is ſaid to be in the prime of 
life, and to marry and beget children with all the vigour 
of an European at thirty, It has been found by ex- 
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the tent, and burſts into a terrible cry; upon which all 
the women within the _ ſet up a lamentable ſhriek 
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and diſmal ſcreams, which alarm the whole camp or 
village. All the people then aſſemble round the tent of 
the deceaſed, ſome deploring his own loſs in mournful 
ſtrains, and others ſinging the praiſes of the deceaſed in 
melancholy accents ſuited to the occaſion, From their 
lively and natural repreſentation of grief, from their aſ- 
ſumed melancholy, feigned ſighs and tears, they ſeem to be 
all the friends and kindred of the deceaſed ; yet all this is 
mere form, and is beſtowed on every man without the 
leaſt regard to his merit. The body is afterwards waſhed, 
dreſſed, and placed on a riſing ground, to be viewed by 
every one till the grave is dug; after which it is interred 
with the head elevated a little, the face turned to the eaſt, 
and the grave covered with large ſtones, 


SECT. II. 


Of the Learning, Poctry, and Muſic of the Natives of the 
Defarts of Zahara; their Method of making War; and 
their Skill in Horſemanſhip. They ſometimes ride upon the 
Back of an Oftrich ;, and are fond of making long Fournies, 


WII reſpect to the learning of the Moors and 


Arabs of the defarts, it is ſo extremely limited, 


perience, that the leſs they are connected with foreigners, 


and the more ſtrictly they adhere to their primitive man- 


ners, the fewer are their maladies and diſeaſes; and that 
while they maintain their r f ſimplicity and frugality, 


no people upon earth are bleſſed with ſuch an uninterupt- 
ed flow of health and ſpirits. 


The mothers have a paſſionate fondneſs for their chil- 


dren, and take the utmoſt care to prevent their being in- | 


jured by any accident, They are ſo weak as to imagine, 
that they can be greatly hurt by an evil eye, which they 
ſuppoſe capable of bringing diſeaſes and death upon them ; 
but this opinion is not peculiar to the Moors and Arabs, 
ſince it prevails among the vulgar in Spain and Portugal, 
and even among the papiſts of Ireland. The boys are 
circumciſed at fourteen years of age, and are at liberty to 
marry as ſoon as they can purchaſe a wife; for the fa- 
thers here make an eſtate by having a great number of 
daughters; for thoſe who addreſs them make preſents to 
the parents of camels, horſes, and horned cattle. They 
form a judgment of the affection of the huſband from his 
liberality, and the young lady is never delivered to him 
til] by his preſents he has made her parents ſenfible of his 
merits, If upon her being brought home he is diſap- 
pointed in his expectations of her beauty and chaſtity, he 
may ſend her back ; but in this caſe he forfeits the preſents 
he had made. 
A man has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than one of his 
women, or ſome relation, puts her head in at the door of 


— 


that few of them are able to read Arabic or any other 


language; yet fome of them have a tolerable notion of 
aſtronomy, and talk with the preciſion of an European 
ſcholar upon the ſtars, their number, fituation, and di- 
viſion into conſtellations. The clear and ſerene ſky in 
which they live has greatly aſſiſted their obſervations, an 
advantage they have improved by a warm imagination 
and a happy memory: their ſyſtem of aſtronomy is, how- 
ever, ſo replete with fable and abſurdity, that it is in 
general difficult to comprehend their meaning : yet, with 
all their ignorance, they ſeem formed by nature for liberal 
ſentiments, and with a taſte for the polite arts, as their 
eſſays in poetry and muſic, which are far from being con- 
temptible, ſeem to indicate, Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the genius of the oriental tongues, from which theirs 
is derived, have been highly delighed with their ſongs 
ſung in recitative, accompanied by a kind of guitar, in 
which they take the greateſt pleaſure, 

From the ſoftneſs and 3 of their muſick it 
might be imagined, that theſe people cannot be very war- 
like ; but if we may judge from ſome of their maxims, 
they are far from being puſillanimous. Can any thing, 
„ ſay they, be more daſtardly, than to kill a man before 


vou approach him near enough to be diſtinguiſhed,” 


Hence they never attack an enemy till they come within 
the length of their lances, and then retiring to a proper 
diſtance, throw them or ſhoot their arrows with ſurpriſing 
dexterity, They fight chiefly on horſeback with ſhorc 
ſtirrups, and by raſing themſelves high in the ſaddle, 
ſtrike with. greater force, They never draw up their ca- 
valry in long lines and extended wings, but in ſmall de- 
tached ſquadrons, by which means they are leſs liable 
to be broke or thrown into confuſion ; and when ſuch an 
accident happens, are more eaſily rallied, The agility of 
their horſes, and their own ſkill in riding, give them 
great advantages by attacking in all quarters, wheeling 
off, and returning to the charge with amazing dex- 
terity. 

Ks be proper here to obſerve, that they ſometimes 
mount the oſtrich. Mr. Adamſon ſays, that ſome of thoſe 
he had ſeen among the burning ſands on the north fide 
of the Senegal, are incredibly 1 ſwift, and ſtrong. 
Two boys were mounted upon. the back of one of theſe 
gigantic fowls not full grown, with which weight it 
ran ſeveral miles with a velocity exceeding belief, and 
the ſwiftneſs of the fleeteſt courſer, To try the ſtrength 
of an exceeding large oſtrich, Mr. Adamſon had two ſtout 
men moynted upon his back, when their weight appear- 
ed by no means diſproportioned to his ability, as it was 
far 2 retarding its progreſs. At firſt the bird went a 
pretty high trot? but when he was heated he extended 
his wings, as it were to catch the wind, to which his 
ſwiftneſs ſeemed indeed equal. Every body, ſays ne, 
*« muſt have ſcen a partridge run, and RELAY BL 

| ** KNOW 


TomuTO0. 


« know there is no man whatever able to keep up with 
it; and it is eaſy to imagine, that if its ſteps were 
c Jonger its ſpeed would be greatly augmented. The 
c oftrich moves like the partridge, but with the advan- 
te tages of a long ſtep, and great aſſiſtance from its wings; 
&« and I am ſatisfied, thoſe I am 14 of would have 
& diſtanced the fleeteſt race-horſes in England.” Whence, 
ſay the authors of the Modern Part of the Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, we may judge of their utility, could they be tamed 
and broke in the ſame manner as a horſe. 

Theſe people are in general fond of long journies and 
excurſions into remote countries on affairs of trade and 
commerce, in which reſpect they are ſo indefatigable, 
that no hazard is too great where profit is the motive. 
Theſe expeditions being undertaken in large caravans, 
in which their goods and neceſſaries are carried on camels, 
they are able to make head againſt any oppoſition they 
may meet with on the road, and ſeldom return without 
rich ladings of gold, ivory, gum, oſtrich- feathers, camel's- 
hair, ſlaves, and other commodities, which they ſell to 
the Europeans, or to the merchants of Fez and Morocco, 
It has been already intimated, that as no road or path 
can be preſerved in theſe ſandy deſarts, they are directed 
in their courſe by the flight of certain birds. Theſe the 
devout and zealous Mahometans conſider as guides ſent 
by their prophet to direct them in their journey ; and, it 
is ſaid, that without their direction they never preſume 
to undertake an expedition of any conſiderable length. 


IV. 
Of the indem of Touzuro. 


SECT. 


Its Situation; a Deſcription of its Capital; the Wealth and 
State of the King; and a conciſe Account of the City of 
Cabra, | 

EFORE we take leave of this country, it may be 
proper to take ſome notice of the kingdom of T'om- 
buto, which is fituated to the ſouth-eaſt on both ſides the 

Niger; and, though little known, is faid to be of great 

extent. It took its name from Tombuto its capital, which 

ſtands in the latitude of fourteen degrees thirty-two mi- 

nutes, and in the longitude of two degrees twenty-fhve mi- 

nutes eaſt from London. This kingdom borders on the 

province of Zuenziga, already deſcribed. 

In this town, and the ſurrounding country, the houſes 
are built of a bell form, and only compoſed of hurdles 

laiſtered over with loam : but it has a handſome moſque 
built with ſtone and lime, The royal palace is likewiſe 
built with the fame durable materials, after a _ 
drawn and executed by an excellent artiſt of Granada, 
who was driven hither when the Moors were expelled 
from Spain, Beſides theſe there are ſome other tolerable 
ſtructures, 

The city of Tombuto has many weavers of cotton ; 
and mechanics are mure encouraged than in any other 

art of Africa, Hither European cloths are brought from 

3 and the coaſt of Guinea. Of theſe markets and 

public fairs are held, to which the women reſort with 

their faces veiled, Some of the native inhabitants and 
ſtrangers who reſide in the city are fo rich, that the king 
thinks it not bencath the dignity of his rank to enter 
into an alliance with them. Leo Africanus mentions 
two princeſſes in his time, who were married to wealthy 

merchants, one a native of the place, and the other a 

foreigner. : 

This kingdom is well watered by natural ſprings, 
canals drawn from the Niger, and wells, that render it 
fertile in all kinds of grain, grass, cattle, milk, butter, and 
all the neceſſaries of life, except ſalt, which they procure 
by land carriage from Lagafg a, which is about five hundred 
miles diſtant, and is ſo highly valucd, that a camel-load is 
ſaid to ſell for eighty ducats. 

The king of Tombuto has in his poſſeſſion a prodigi- 
eus quantity of gold plate, and the whole court is ſaid to 
eat out of gold veſle:s ; ſilver, or any other metal, be- 
ing ſeldom uſed, When he travels he rides upon the 


back of a came], richly capariſoned; all the furniture 
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BIEp ern is almoſt of a ſquare form, and 
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ſhining with burniſhed gold, while one of his great offi- 
cers leads his horſe after him, He likewiſe rides upon 
a came] in war; but all his ſoldiers are mounted upon 
horſes, His general retinue and guards conſiſt of 
three thouſand horſemen well armed with poiſoned ar- 
rows and darts, beſides a number of foot, who have 
ſhields and ſwords. He often levies in perſon the tri- 
bute he receives from thoſe princes who do him homage, 
and frequent ſkirmiſhes paſs between the guards and the 
troops of thoſe vaſſals, who unwillingly give this teſti- 
mony of their ſervitude, As no good horſes are bred 
in the country, the cavalry are uſually mounted upon 
Arabian horſes and barbs, which the king purchaſes at 
a great expence. The court and merchants, however, 
ride upon little horſes bred in the country, which are 
hardy, and in every reſpect, except in beauty, equal to 
the former, When the king is informed of a merchant's 
arrival in town with a drove of horſes, he inſtantly or- 
ders a number of the fineſt of them to be brought him ; for 
which he pays a high price, ſcrupling no expence to have 
his troops handſomely mounted. 

The moſt profound homage and reſpect is paid by thoſe 
who addreſs him; for all who approach the throne muſt 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, take up the duſt, and 
ſprinkle it over their head and ſhoulders : a ceremony that 
is particularly obſerved by all who never had this honour 
before, and alſo by foreign ambaſſadors, 

This monarch is ſuch an gnemy to the Jews, that he 
has ſtrictly prohibited their entering the city, and laid 
a heavy penalty on all the merchants who trade with 
them. His taſte for literature is ſaid to appear from the 
great number of doctors, judges, and prieſts, whom he 
maintains at a great expence in the capital, furniſhing 
them with all the conveniences of ſtudy. Manuſcripts 
from Barbary are brought hither, and ſold as the moſt 
valuable merchandize; and, we are told, that ſome 
traders have amaſſed immenſe wealth by confining them- 
ſelves to this literary traffic, which the monarch en- 
courages with the ſpirit, taſte, and generoſity of a prince. 
Learning has, however, made but little progreſs, except 
about the court, it having produced no viſible alteration in 
the manners of the people. Theſe are mild and gentle in 
their diſpoſition, frugal in their ceconomy, — in 
the diſcharge of their ſeveral employments, and chearful 
in the hours of relaxion, which they devote to ſinging, 
dancing, and feſtivity, _ | 

The Tombuton gentry place the higheſt mark of pomp 
and — in keeping a great number of ſtaves, but 
their careleſſneſs frequently produces the moſt dreadful 
calamities: thus the whole town is often in flames, oc- 
caſioned by their means; for the houſes, being built of 
combuſtible materials, catch fire upon the moſt trivial 
accident. Without the ſuburbs the Tombutons have 
neither gardens nor orchards. 5 

The currency uſed in commerce conſiſts of ſmall bits 
of gold, and certain ſhells, which they uſe in purchaſing 
things of little value, four hundred of theſe being only 
worth a ducat. 

About twelve miles from the city of Tombuto, to the 
ſouth, ſtands Cabra, a large town built in the ſame 
manner as the former, but without walls. Here is a 


judge appointed by the king to decide all diſputes; but 


the people have the liberty of appealing from his deciſion 
to the throne. The inhabitants of Cabra are ſaid to be 
ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes, which are ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the heterogeneous qualities of their food, which 


is uſually compoſed of fleſh, fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and 
wine. 


* 


2 
Of BiLEDULGER1D, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with an Account ef tis 
Perfmns, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhati- 
tants ; and a Deſcription of the City of Teuſera. 


extends above eighty leagyes every way, or from 
5 * | | 


twenty 
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twenty-eight degrees thirty minutes to thirty-two degrees | 


fifty minutes north latitude, and from five degrees thirty 
minutes to eleven degrees fifty minutes caſt longitude; and 
is bounded on the caſt by a ridge of lofty mountains 
which divide it from the kingdom of Tripoly and part of 
Gudamis, on the welt by the countries of Zeb and Me— 
Zeb, and on the ſouth by the province of Verghela : this 
is all that can with propricty be comprehended within 
the juſt limits of Biledulgerid, though it is uſual to in- 
clude under that name all the countries here mentioned as 
its frontiers, 

The whole country of Biledulgerid is mountainous, 
ſandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
grow here in ſuch plenty, that the face of half the country 
1s covered with trees bearing that fruit. The climate is 
hot and unhcalthy, the people lean, ſwarthy, with fhri- 
velled complexions, and their eyes inflamed, owing to 
the rellex ion of the ſun- beams from the white hard ſoil; 
and the ſhowers of duſt and ſind driven by the high winds 
that blow here at certain fealons with ſuch violence, as 
tometimes to bury men and cattle under heaps of it. 

To their cating dates is attributed an invetetate ſcurvy 
in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop ont, aud lometimes ſpreag's over their 
whole bodies, by which means they are rendered un- 
happy and extremely Joathſom.e. in other reſpects the 
natives ate found, vigorous, and healthy; and many of 
them live without ficknets to a good old age, though 
they diſcover a furowed countenance, finiveiled ſæin, 
and hoary locks very early in lite, and before infinity, 
decrepitude, or any decay of their facu]tics begin ta ap- 
pear. The plague, which makes ſuch havock in Bar- 
bary, is in a manner unknown at Biledulgerid; though 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 
tercourſe between the inhgbitants at all ſeaſons, This is 
alſo the caſe with the ſmull-pox, which in other hot 
countries is no lets contayious and fatal than the plague 
itſelf, | | | 

The natives are repreſented as a ſavage, treacherous, 
and thicvith people, conſiſting of a mixture of old 
Africans and Arabs. The former live with greater re- 
gularity in villages, compoſed of a number of mall huts, 
and the Jatter in tents, ranging from place to place in 
queſt of food and plunder. "There is not a town in the 


whole country beſides Teufera and Tonſera worthy of 


notice; nor is it Jeſs deſtitute of rivers, there being in all 
this large territory ſcarce a ſingle ſtream worth mcntion- 
ing, or that is not dricd up during hall the year, 

The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu— 
perior in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, 
are perfectly free and independant, and frequently enter 
into the ſervice of the ncighbouring princes who are at 
war. They are fund of hunting, particulaily the oftrich, 
of which they wake great advantage, for they eat the fleſh, 
exchange their tees tur corn, pulſe, and other things 
they want, ufe che taions as pendants for their ears and 
other ornaments ; their atis eſteemed a medicine of ſin— 
gular virtue, and they convert their fins into pouches 
and knapfacks; to that no part of the animal is left unem- 
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all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame city. 


Bir.epuLGERID. 


upon the fleſh of c:mels and goats, and drink either the 
bioth in which it is boiled, or camels milk, for they ſeldom 
taſte water, that which is good being generally more ſcarce 
than milk itſelf. ä 

They have ſome horſes which they uſe in the chace, 
where people of rank are attended by negro ſlaves; and 
thoſe of interior fortune by their women, who are no 


leſs obſequious than the ſlaves themſelves, looking after 


the horſes, and performing the molt ſervile and laborious 
offices. 

Though learning is here at a very low ebb, they have 
ſchools to which all the boys of diſtinction are ſent in 
order to be inſtructed in that kind of knewledge which is 
moſt in repute, and are raiſed from thence to the dignities 
of judges or prieſts, in proportion to their genius and the 
proficiency they have made in their ſtudies, Some addict 
themſelves to poetry, for which many of the natives of 
this country ſhew a very early genius; and it is not un- 
common to ſce a perſon merit the higheſt diſtinctions by 
means of this taleut, which, conſidering the rude igno- 


rance of the people in general, they ſometimes carry to 


an amazing pitch of ſweetneſs and ſublimity. Their 
invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particularly 
excel in fables and parables. A few of them purſue the 
mechanic arts: but the people in general deſpiſe them as 
mean and ſervile, and where any of them engage in the 
employments of huſbandry, they leave all the labour to 
their wives and ſlaves, 

The city of Teuſera, which de Lifle has placed within 
the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines of J unis, 
in thirty-two devices twenty-eight minutes north latitude, 
and in ten degrees twenty-ſix minutes caſt Jongitude from 
London. Of this city Marmol has given us the following 
account: that it was built by the Romans, and fortified 
wi h high walls, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, 
The Mahometans on their entering this country plun- 
dercd and deſtroyed the city on account of the reſiſtance 
made by the inhabitants, and thus all its noble ſtructures 
were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings conſiſting only of 
low and mean huts, Here they have fairs at certain ſea- 
ſons, to which the merchants of the ſurrounding coun- 
tries reſort, Through the centre of the town runs a river, 
by which the Arabs and Africans are ſeparated, each 
pollefling a certain quarter, the one to the ſouth, and the 
other to the north, enjoying different privileges, though 
They 
are even centinually at war with each other, and make 
incurſions acrofs the river with all the rancour and ani- 
moſity of declared enemies; but both frequently unite 
to repel all endeavours to bring them under a foreign 
government, 

It might now be expectcd that we ſhould come to 
Morocco ; but as that kingdom is only a part of a very 
extenſive region, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Barbary, 
and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, it will he proper to place them all in one view ; 
and therefore before we take leave of the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iſlands and the 


ployed in fone uiciul purpole, The Arabs likewiſe live! Madeiras, which lie oppoſite to it. 
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Of the CANARY and MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Canary Iſlands in general, 
with a Deſcription of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 


HE Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 

lie in the Atlantic Ocean oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Africa, between the twenty-ſeventh degree thirty minutes 
and the twentv-ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and between the twelfth and ſeventeenth degree fifty 
minutes weſt longitude from London. Mr. Glas ob- 
ſerves, that on ſailing four hundred and fifty miles to 
the ſouth-weſt from the mouth of the Streights of Gibral- 
tar, along by the coaſt of Fez and Morocco on the At- 


Jantic Ocean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt extremity of 


Mount Atlas; then leaving the land, and ſailing into the 
ocean, directly welt, one hundred and ſixty miles, we 
come to the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of the Canary 
Iſlands in that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands lie all to 


the weit and ſouth of Lancerota. The Canaries are 


ſeven in number; theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma, 
theſe lie from caſt to welt in the order in which they 
are here placed; and the laſt is about ſixty- five leagues 
diſtant from the firlt. 

The firſt of theſe iſtands, named Lancerota, is very 
high, and may be diſcovered at a great Uiſtance. On 
approzching it appears black, rocky, and barren, It is 
about fifteen miles long and ten broad, and the centre of 
the itland is in latitude twenty- nine degrees eight minutes 
north, | | 

The prin-ipal port is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
it is called Porto de Naos, and any veſſel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from ail winds and weather; yet in failing along 
the coaits the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an open road; 
for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, which at 
a ſmall diltance cannot be perceived, as molt of them 
lie under water: theſe breaking off the ſwell of the ſea, 
the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill-pond. As this is the 
only convenient place among the Canary Iſlands for 
cleaning ad iepairing large veſſels, it is much frequent- 
ed for that purhoſe by the ſhips that trade to theſe iſlands. 
At the welt end of the harbour 1s a ſquare caſtle built of 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome cannon, but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach It within muſket- 
ſhot, [here is no town or village at this port, though 
there ale ſine magazines in which corn is depoſited for 
exportation. 


At the worth end of Lancerota is a ſpacious harbour. 


called | io, which is à channel divid nz the ifland of 
Lancercta from the uninhabited iſland of Gracioſa, and 
through this channel thips of any burthen may paſs, That 
part of },onecrotsa which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing high and eep cl:ir, from the bottom of which the 
ſhore is bout two muſket-ſhor diſtance, The ground 
here is 10%, 034 10 1015 a falt-work, which is a ſquare piece 
of land I}evcilcd ind divided by ſhallow trenches about 
two incues dec; into theſe they let the ſea-water, 
which, 5; eto the fun, and the nature of the ſoil, 
is ſoon turned inc, falt. | 

"T here 18 NO ther Way of acceſs into Lancerota from 
the fliore of this hwabour, than by climbing up a narrow, 
ſteep, aud treat path, that Jeads to the top of the cliff; 


and j* is {carce nothble for a ſtranger to aſcend it without 

guide; kor it „ld he chance to wander from the path, it 

Won be diihleult 3 it, and he would be in great 
any" of linen t the bottom. 

danger of tine to 4 


There av only two towns in the iſland: one called 
Caya. G1 Kubite 11, is {fituatcd about two leagues to the 
north-welt of Purro le Naos, and may be termed the 
capital of thc id; ſince it was formerly a bithop's ſce; | 


| 


but it contains only about two hundred houſes, an old 
caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a convent 
of friars; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes have a mean 
appearance. 

About two leagues within land, to the ſouthward of 
the narrow path of the cliff at El Rio, is the town of 
Haria, the next in ſize to Cayas. It contains about 
three hundred inhabitants ; but all the buildings, except 
the church and thice or four private houſes, are very 
mean ſtructures. | 

The iſland of Gracioſa lies on the north fide of Lan- 
cerota, and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute of water 
though it is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadih; beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited iflands. 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of Fuertaventura, and 
then give an account of the produce and inhabitants of 
both theſe iſlands. | 

'The north end of Fuertaventura lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth-weſt point of Lance- 
rota, and in the channel between them is the little un- 
inhabited iflsnd of Lobos, or Seals, which is about a 
league in circumference, 


Fuertaventura is about eighty miles in length, and in 
general about tifteen in breadth ; but in the middle it 
is narrow and low, being almoſt cut in two by the ſea, 
That part of the iſland on the ſouth fide of the iſthmus 
is mountainous, fandy, barren, and almoſt uninhabited ; 
but though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet 
within land it is fertile and well peopled. 

This illand has ſeveral bays and harbours; and there 


are three ſmalls towns, one of which, called Oliva, is 


| ituated ſomewhat leſs than two leagues within land 


from the road of Lobos, in the midſt of a plain that a- 
bounds with corn-fields. Here is a church, and about 
fifty good houſes. The next to this is La Villa, the 
chief town in the iſland, which is ſituated in the centre 
of that part which lies north of the iſthmus, and has a 
church, æconvent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hun- 


dred houſes. There is alſo a town called Tunche, which 
contains about one hundred houſes; but theyare very mean 


when compared with thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Beſides 


theſe there are many ſmall villages ſcattered up and down 
in the northern and inland parts of the illand, which ſtand 
ſo thick, that we no ſooner loſe fight of one than we come 


in view of another. 

[t is remarkable, that when there is a great weſterly 
{vell the fea breaks on the rocks, at the north-weſt end of 
Lobos with ſuch violence, as to ſtrike the beholder 
with terror. © I may without exaggeration affirm, ſays 
« Mr. Glas, that I have ſeen breakers there near ſixty 
feet high: were one of theſe to ftrike the ſtrongeſt ſhip, 
e ſhe would be ſtaved to pieces in a moment. When 


I ſaw thoſe mighty breakers, our ſhip had juſt paſſed 


through the channel between Fuertaventura and Lobos: 
'* we had a fine briſk trade wind at north-north-calt, 
* and though we had no Jeſs than ten fathoms water, 


* when we come into the weſterly ſwell, yet we trembled 
* for fear the waves would have broken, and thought 
* ourſelves happy when we got out of ſoundings. We 
* heard the noiſe of theſe breakers like diſtant thunder, 
„after we were paſſed them ſix or ſeven leagues,” 


SECT. I. 


The Climate, Sol, Fgetables, and Animals of Lancerota and 


Ine taventura; with an Account of a olcans in the for mer 
of te [jlands, 


OTH theſe iſlands have the advantage of a whole- 
ſome climate, which perhaps is owing to the 


dry- 
neſo 


+ 
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neſs of the ſoil, and the ſtrong northerly winds that 
almoſt continually blow; whence the — in ge- 
neral live to a great age. From the middle or end of 
April, to the beginning or middle of October, the wind 
blows violently, and almoſt without intermiſſion, from 
the north and north-eaſt, From the middle of Octo- 
ber, to the end of April, it moſt commonly blows in the 
ſame direction ; but ſometimes intermits, and gives place 
to other winds, The ſouth-weſt wind always brings 
Tain, and therefore is moſt welcome, Other winds, 
particularly the north-weſt, bring ſhowers, but theſe 
are partial, and of ſhort duration ; but the rain which 
comes from the ſouth-weſt frequently laſts two or three 
days. When theſe rains begin to fall, the natives fow 
their grain, and about fourteen or twenty — 4 after the 
latter rains, that is towards the end of April, it is ready 
for reaping. The north, and north-north-eaſt winds 
blow ſo hard and conſtantly, as to prevent the growth 
of all ſorts of trees, eſpecially in Lancerota, which is 
molt expoſed to their violence: yet we find there a few 
ſhrubs called tubaybas, which never grow to a great 
height any where ; but here ſpread along the ground, 
exccpt when ſheltered from the wind by rocks and walls, 
In the gardens are fhg-trees, or ſome low trees, or 
ſhrubs which ſeldom ſhoot up higher than the garden 
walls. | 
Fuertaventura, being leſs expoſed to the wind than 
Lancerota, is not quite ſo bare of trees and ſhrubs, and 
produces the palm, the wild olive, and a fort of wild pine; 
the cotton and euphorbium ſhrubs, fig-trecs, and the 
ſhrub which bears the prickly pear. 

Though theſe iſlands are fo deſtitute of trees, they 

abound in excellent herbage, and ſeveral kinds of odo- 
riferous lowers. The great plenty and variety of theſe 
induced the inhabitants to bring bees from the other iſlands 
in order to propagate here; but they were diſappointed ; 
for none of thoſe inſets would remain with them, they 
not being able to bear the violent winds. 
Corn of various kinds grow in both theſe iſlands, as 
wheat, barley, and maize, which are produced in ſuch 
abundance, as not only to ſerve the inhabitants, but alſo 
thoſe of Tenerife and 8 who depend greatly on theſe 
iſlands for their ſuſtenance. No vines were produced at 
Lancerota till within thirty years paſt, when a volcano 
breaking out, covered many fields with aſhes, which have 
ſo improved the ſoil, that vines are now planted and 
yield grapes; but the wine made from them is thin, 
poor, and ſo ſharp as to reſemble vinegar, yet is very 
wholeſome. Fuertaventura produces a greater quan- 
tity of wine, of a quality ſomething ſuperior to that of 
Lancerota, | 

Upon the rocks on the &a coaſt grows a great quan- 
tity of orchilla-weed, an ingredient uſed in dying. It 
grows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three 
inches, and ſometimes eight or ten inches. It is of a 
round form, and of the thickneſs of common ſewing 
twine; it is of a grey colour, inclining to white, and 
on the ſtalk are white ſpots. Many ſtalks proceed from 
one root, at a diſtance from which they divide into 
branches. This weed dyes a beautiful purple, and is 
alſo much uſed for brightening and enlivening other co- 
lours. The beſt fort is that of the darkeſt colour, and 
of a form exactly round: the more it abounds with white 
ſpots or ſcabs, the more valuable it is. This weed alſo 
grows in the Medeira and Cape de Verd iſlands, and on 
the coaſt of Barbary ; but the beſt ſort, and the greateſt 
quantity is found in the Canary iſlands. There is ſome 
rcaſon to believe, that the orchilla was the Getulian pur- 
ple of the ancients ; and in ſupport of this opinion, it 1s 
obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa adjacent to the Canary 
Iſlands was called by the ancients Cetulia. and abounds 
with orchilla. | 

In Lancerota are few ſprings or wells. The inhabi- 
tants uſe for themſelves and cattle rain water, which 
they preſerve in pits and ciſterns, This is alſo practiſed 
at Fuertaventura, though they have more ſprings and wells; 
but the water is generally brackiſh. At EI Rio, to the 
northward of the ſalt-works mentioned in the laſt ſection, 
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the itch. 


is a well of medicinal water, eſteemed a ſovereign cure for 
It is alſo good for common drinking, and will | 


keep ſweet at ſea, 
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The cattle of theſe iſlands are camels, horſes, aſſes, 
bullocks, ſheep, goats, and hogs, all of which, except 
the ſheep and goats, were brought from Barbary and 
Spain, * the conqueſt of theſe iſlands by the Spaniards. 
The horſes are of the Barbary breed, and are much eſ- 
teemed in Canaria and Tenerife, for their ſpirit and fwift- 
neſs; but the natives of theſe two iſlands we are now de- 
ſcribing have little or no uſe for them, on account of their 
having no great diſtance to travel, and therefore little care 
is taken to increaſe the breed ; whence their. number is 
at preſent very ſma}l. The natives uſe for travelling aſſes 
of a larger ſize than thoſe of the other iſlands, which ſerve 
well enough for their ſhort journies, and are maintained 
with little or no expence. 

In the ſpring their cattle, being fat and good, appear 
plump, ſleek, and gliſten as if rubbed with oil; but in 
the beginning of autumn, when all the graſs is either 
withered or eaten up, they have a vey different appearance, 
and are unfit for food. 

The people here generally plow with a camel, or a cou- 
ple of aſſes, for the ſoil is light, and they do not plow 
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deep. 


The want of wood or buſhes occaſions a ſcarcity of 
birds and wild fowl ; yet there are ſome canary birds, and 
a bird called tubayba, about the ſize of a ſtarling, ſpeckled 
black and white. Here are likewiſe patridges and ravens, 
with plenty of dunghil fowls; but neither turkies, 
geeſe, nor ducks : the want of the two laſt ſpecies ma 
probably be owing to the ſcarcity of water in theſe 
iflands, | | 

Here are no other venemous animals but the black ſpi- 
der, the bite of which the natives ſay occaſions a ſwelling, 
attended with a burning pain. Their cure for it is to eat 
a ſmall quantity of human excrement. 

The fea coaſt of Lancerota and Fuertaventura afford 
the inhabitants great plenty of fiſh of various kinds, par- 
ticularly a kind of cod, much better taſted than that of 
Newfoundland, or of the north ſea, Another fiſh of a 
ſtill more excellent taſte is caught here, called mero : it 
is as long as a cod ; but much thicker, and has long 
ſtraps or whiſkers hanging at his mouth, There are 
many other ſorts of fiſh of which we have no name; 
one of them however ought not to be omitted ; this is 
the picudo or ſea pike, the bite of which is as poiſonous 
as that of a viper: yet when this fiſh is killed and dreſſed, 
it is good and innocent food, On the rocks by the 
ſea-ſhore are many ſhell- fiſn, and particularly limpets. 

In Lancerota and Fuertaventera are many hills that 
were formerly yolcanoes, the tops of which are of a ſmall 
circumference, and are hollow for a little way downwards; 
the edges of the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and 


on the outſide is generally ſeen a great deal of black duſt 


and burnt ſtone like pumice- ſtone, only darker and more 
ponderous. No eruptions have been known to happen 
for ſeveral ages, except that already mentioned at Lance- 
rota, which about thirty years ago broke out on the ſouth- 
welt part of the iſland, throwing out ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of aſhes and huge ſtones, and with ſo dreadful a 
noiſe, that many of the inhabitants leaving their houſes 
fled to Fuertaventura; but ſometime after, finding that 
thoſe who had ventured to ſtay had received no hurt, they 
took courage and returned. This volcana was near the 
ſea, in a place remote from any habitation. At a ſmall 
diſtance from the volcano a pillar of ſmoke iſſued from the 
ſea, and afterwards a ſmall pyramid rock aroſe, and till 
continues. This rock was joined to the iſland by the 
matter thrown out of the volcano, The noiſe of this 
eruption was ſo Joud, that it was heard at Tenerife, which 
ſtands at the diſtance of forty leagues ; which was proba- 
bably occaſioned by the winds generally blowing from 
Lancerota towards that iſland. 


= 
SECT. HL 
Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the ancient Inhabitants of 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura. | 
HE ancient inhabitants of theſe two iſlands were of a 
larger 1zeand better made than thoſe of the others, and 
ſo they are to this day, The habit of the natives of Lan- 


Cerotæ 
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cerota was made of goat-ſkins, ſewed together, reaching 
down to the knees, and was formed like a cloak with 
a hood. The ſcams of this habit were neatly ſewed with 
flender thongs of leather, which were as fine as common 
thread, -! hoſe thongs they prepared with ſharp flints or 
ſtones, inſtead of knives or ſciflars. They wore bonnets 
made of goat-ſkins, with three large feathers ſtuck in the 
front. The women wore the ſame, with a fillet of leather 
died red with the bark of ſome ſhrubs. They had long 
hair, and wore their beards plaited. The king of the 
iſland wore a diadem like a biſhop's mitre, made of goat's- 
leather, and adorned with ſea-ſhells. Their ſhoes were 
alſo of goat-ſki:i, with the hairy fide outwards, 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom happened, they 
cured themſelves with the herbs that grew in the country; 
and when they had acute pains. they ſcarified the part af- 
fected with ſharp ſtones, or burned it with fire, and then 
anointed it witn goat's butter. When any one died, they 
laid him in a cave, ſtretching out the body, and laying 
goats-kins under and above it. | 

Their food was barley-meal roaſted, which they called 

offio, and goat's fleth boiled and roaſted ; alſo milk and 
— They ate their victuals out of veſſels made of 
clay, hardened by the heat of the ſun. | 

1 heir method of lighting a fire was by taking a ſtick of 
dry, hard, thorny wood, which they cauſed to turn ra- 
pidly round on the point, within a ſoft, dry, ſpongy 
thiſtle, and ſo ſet it on fire: and this method has been 
uſed to this day, When they ſowed their land with bar- 
ley, which was their only grain, they turned it up with 
goat's horns, they threſhed their barley with ſticks, win- 
nowed it with their hands, and ground it in a hand-mill 
made of two ſtones, | 

Theſe two iſlands, as well as the others, were divided 
into portions, each governed by its own lord, or cap- 
tain, and ſeparated from the reſt by a wall of looſe ſtones, 
that croſſed the iſland from fea to ſea, The inhabitants 
of theſe quarters had a great eſteem for their reſpective 
chiefs. 

The people of both iſlands were of a humane, ſocial, 


and cheerful diſpoſition, extremely fond of ſinging and | 


dancing. Their muſic was vocal, accompanied with a 
noiſe made by clapping their hands, and beating with 
their feet. They were remarkably nimble, and took great 
delight in leaping and jumping, which were their principal 
diverſions : two men took a ftatf, which they held by the 
ends, and lifted as high above their heads as they could 


reach, keeping it parallel with the ground; and he Who 


could leap over it, was eſteemed very dexterous. Some 
of them had ſuch agility, that they could, at three leaps, 
bound over three poles placed in that manner behind each 
other. | 

They frequently quarrelled, and then fought with ſticks 
a yard and a half long, It was a cuſtom among them, 
that if a man entered the door of his enemy's houſe, and 
. wounded or killed him, he was not puniſhed ; but if he 
came upon him unawares, by leaping over the wall, and 
killed him, the captain, or chief, by whom the cauſe 


executing criminals was as follows: they carried them to 
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knees bare, and ſhort ſtockings that reached but juſt above 
the calf of the leg. They wore the ſame ſort of ſhoes as 
the natives of Lancerota, and had high caps on their heads 
made of goat-ſkins. They dreſſed the hair of their heads 
and beards like the natives of Lancerota. 


SECT. N. 


Of the preſent Inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaventura 3 


their Perſons, Dreſs, Buildings, Food, Manners, Cuſ- 
toms, Government, and Trade. 


HE natives of theſe iſlands, though they paſs for 
Spaniards, are ſprung from a mixture of the ancient 
inhabitants, the Normans, and other Europeans, by whom 
they were ſubdued, and from ſome Mooriſh captives whom 
the Spaniards brought to theſe iſlands from the coaſt of 
Barbary. 

They are generally tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and of a very 
dark complexion; but the natives of the other Canary 
Iſlands account them rude and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners, | 

They dreſs coarſely, and after the Spaniſh modern 
faſhion ; for the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly uſed 
the Spaniards, are here unknown. They neither ſpea 


nor underſtand any other language but the Caſtilian, which 
they pronounce moſt darbarouſly. 


gentry are covered with pantiles ; but the meaner ſort are 
thatched with ſtraw, Few even of the better kind have 
either cielings or lofts, but are built in the form of lar 
barns, and divided into apartments by boarded partitions 
that riſe no higher than the walls ; pl that all the rooms 
are open above, and have no other covering than the roof. 
They generally pave the floors with flag-ſtones, 

The uſual food of the peaſants is what is called goffio, 
which is the flour of wheat, or barley, well heated by 
the fire: this they make into dough with water, and then 
eat it; a ſimple diet, that requires neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons. This they ſometimes make up with their 
bands in balls or lumps, which they dip in honey or mo- 
laſſes; and during the winter, when graſs is in perfection, 
and they have plenty of excellent milk, they put the goffia 
into it, uſing ſea- ſnells inſtead of ſpoons, They alſo pre- 
pare goffio by putting it into boiling milk, and ſtirring it 
about till it 1s ſufficiently boiled and thickened, On par- 
ticular occaſions, as at feſtivals and weddings, the poor eat 
fleſh and fiſh : but bread is rarely uſed by any but the 

entry, and there are ſome ! in theſe iſlands who 
To not even know the taſte of it. They ſeldom drink 
wine, or any thing but water. | 

The peaſants are employed in plowing the ground, 
ſowing corn, reaping, and other parts of huſbandry. Few 
of the men in Lancerota and Fuertaventura are artificers ; 
for almoſt all their cloaths are made by the women, 
and their houſhold-furniture is brought from the other 


| iſlands, 
was tried, ordered him to be ſlain. Their manner of | 


The gentry are ſo averſe to leaving their country, and 


have ſo little curioſity, that few of them viſit Spain, or 


the fe:-thore, and placing their heads on a flat ſtone, | even Canaria, except when obliged to attend their law- 


tock another of a round form, and with it daſhed out 
their brains; after which their children were held in- 
famous. | | 

Thev were excellent ſwimmers, and uſed to kill the 
fiſh on their coaſts with ſticks. Their houſes were built 
of ſtone, without cement, yet were ſtrong; and the en- 
try was made ſo narrow, that only one perſon could paſs 
through at a time, They had alſo houſes for worthip and 
devotion ; theſe were round, and compoſcd of two walls, 
one within the other, with a ſpace between; and, like 
their dwelling-houſes, were built of looſe ſtones, with a 
narrow entry. They worſhipped only one God, and in 
theſe temples offered to him milk and butter. To him 
they alſo made oftcrings on the mountains, pouring out 
goat's milk ſrom earthen veſſels, at the fame time adoring 
him by l lifting up their hands towards heaven. 

The inhabitants of Fuertaventura wore jackets made 
of thcep-i;ins, with ſhort flceves that reached no farther 
than their elbows. They had ſhort breeches that Icit the 
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ſuits in that iſland, A gentleman poſſeſſing a few acres 
of land, a camel, a couple of aſſes, and a dozen ſheep, 
would chooſe rather to live all his days on goffio, than 
venture to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to mend his 
fortune by trade, which, in his opinion, would diſgrace 


him and his family for ever: yet he will, without ſhame, 


oppreſs the poor peaſants, and deceive ſtrangers, in order 
to ſupport his imaginary rank, which, among the poor 
gentry, wholly conſiſts in not working, and riding a little 
way on an aſs, attended by a ragged ſervant, inſtead of 
walking on foot. | 

"There are but few monks, and no nuns in theſe iſlands ; 
they are, however, in no want of pricſts, for there are ſe- 
veral pariſh-churches, and an inferior court of inquiſition 


gin each of theſe iſlands, in order to prevent hereſy; ſo 
| that the religion of the church of Rome is alone profeſſed 


among them, 
Though all the Canary iſlands are ſubject to Spain, yet 


the natives of the two of which we are now treating, wich 
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heir houſes are built of ſtone and lime; thoſe of the 
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thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, do not hold their lands of 
the crown, but of the family of Don Diego de Herrera, 
who conquered the iſland of Canaria. 

The chief part of the power originally poſſeſſed by the 
proprietors of theſe iſlands has been, however, taken from 
them, and annexed to the crown, probably on account of 
their making an ill uſe of ſuch an extenſive authority. 
The government is now veſted in an alcalde major and a 
ſargento major, alſo called governador de las armis. The 
firlt is the head of the civil, and the other of the military 
government. There is an appeal from the deciſion of the 
alcalde major to the royal audience in the iſland of Cana- 
ria; and the ſargento major receives his orders from the 

overnor-general of the Canary Iſlands, who uſually re- 
des in Tenerife. No ſtanding forces are kept here; but 
there is a militia properly regulated and divided into com- 
panies, to each of which is a captain, lieutenant, and en- 
ſign. The ſargento major is colonel, and takes care that 
their arms are kept in order, and that the companies may 

be raiſed at a ſhort warning. 

Though theſe iſlands are but little eſteemed by the 
Spaniſh goverment, they are really of great value; for 
were they once ſubdued by any other nation, Palma and 
Tenerife would fall of courſe, on account of their depend- 
ing on Lancerota and Fuertaventura for their corn. Be- 
ſides, the forts in Lancerota would afford convenient re- 
treats, where the cruiſing ſhips of an enemy might careen, 
and be ſupplicd with proviſions, 

The exports from hence are entirely confined to the 
other iſlands, and conſiſt of wheat, barley, maize, cattle, 

fowls, cheeſe, orchilla-weed, goats-ſkins, and falt-fiſh ; 
but the two laſt are only exported from Lancerota. The 
wheat is ſmall-grained, but hard, clean, and ſo good, that 
it always ſells at Tenerife at a higher price, by one fifth, 
than either Engliſh or other European wheat. About ten 
years ago a number of camels were exported from Fuer- 
taventura to Jamaica, and other parts of the Engliſh Weſt- 
Indies; but this trade was ſoon prohibited, for fear of 
loſing the breed, or at leaſt raiſing the price of thoſe ani- 
mals. | | 

The aſſes brought by the Spaniards to Fuertaventura 
increaſed ſo faſt, that they ran wild among the mountains, 
and were ſo prejudicial to the natives by eating their corn 
and other grain, that in the year 1591 they aſſembled al] 
the inhabitants and dogs in the iſland, in order to deſtroy 
them; and accordingly killed no leſs than fifteen hundred. 
Since that time there have been no more in the iſland than 
is ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants, 

They have impoliticly prohibited the exportation of 
corn to any place except the other iſlands; whence in a 
year of great plenty it becomes of ſo little value, as ſcarcely 
to pay the expence of cutting it down. Hence they are 
very indifferent about raiſing more than what they can 
conſume themſelves, or fell in the other iſlands ; ſo that 
in a bad year the people ſtarve for want, eſpecially the 
inhabitants of Tenerife, unleſs they are ſo happy as to be 
ſupplied from Europe. | 

Almoſt all the imports are from the other iſlands, eſpe- 
cially from Tenerife, which is the centre of trade for all 
the Canary Iſlands. Theſe conſiſt in Engliſh woollen 
goods and German linens, both of the coarſeſſ kinds, wine, 
brandy, oil, fruit, planks, and other timber, barks and 
fiſhing-boats, houſhold furniture, tobacco, ſnuff, bees- 
wax, ſoap, candles, and a conſiderable quantity of cafh, 
which they receive in the balance of trade, part of which 
is paid to the proprietors of the lands, and the reſt ſent 
to Gran Canaria, to ſupport the expence of their law-ſuits; 
the natives of all the Canary Iſlands being generally ex- 
tremely litigious. 
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S ECT. X. 
Of GRAN CANARIA, 


Its Situation and Extent; with a particular Account of the 
Calms on the South-eaſt Side of theſe, and ſome of the other 
Mountains; with a couciſe Deſcription of the Ports, and 
of the City of Palmas, the Captital of the Iſland, 


HE two iſlands we have juſt deſcribed are almoſt de- 


ſarts, if compared with the fertile and pleaſant 
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| iſland of Canaria, which, on account of the delightfut 

temperature of the air, and the plenty of good water, trees, 
herbs, and delicious fruits found upon it, juſtly merits the 
name of the Fortunate Iſland, | 

The north-eaft point of Canaria lies at the diſtance of 
eighteen leagues from the ſouth-weſt end of Fuertaven- 
tura, and in clear weather either of thoſe iſlands may be 
ſeen from the other. Canaria is about forty-two miles in 
length, twenty-ſeven in breadth, and a hundred and five 
In circumference, reckoning the length from the north-eaſt 
point ſouthward to the point Arganeguin, and the breadth 
from the port of Agaete, on the weſt fide of the iſland, 
to that of Gando on the eaſt. 

The inland part, towards the centre of the iſland, is 
filled with lofty mountains, which riſe ſo far above the 
clouds, as to ſtop the current of the north-eaſt wind that 
generally blows here; fo that when this wind blows hard 
on the north ſide of the mountains, it is either quite calm 
on the other, or a gentle breeze blows from the ſouth-weſt. 
The calms and 2 winds cauſed by the height of the 
mountains above the atmoſphere, extend twenty or twen- 
ty- five leagues beyond them to the ſouth-weſt. There 
are alſo calms beyond ſome of the reſt of the iſlands; for 
thoſe of Tenerife extend fifteen leagues into the ocean, 
the calms of Palma thirty, and thole of Gomera ten. 
Upon firſt coming to the calms the waves appear foaming 
and boiling like a pot, breaking in all directions; — 
when a veſſel enters the verge of them, ſhe is ſhaken and 
beaten by the waves on all ſides in ſuch a manner, that 
one would imagine it impoſſible to withſtand them. I his 
confuſion, however, does not laſt long ; for after a ſhip 
is once fairly entered into the calms, ſhe will either find a 
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| dead calm, and ſmooth water, or a pleaſant and conſtant 


breeze at ſouth or ſouth-weſt, according as the wind blows 
without; for this eddy wind, as it may be called, con- 
ſtantly blows in an oppoſite direction to it. 

At the north-eaſt end of Canaria is a peninſula, about 
two leagues in circumference, connected with the main 
land by an iſthmus about two miles in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth at the narroweſt part. On each 
ſide of the iſthmus is a bay, which on the north fide is ex- 
poſed to the ſwell of the ſea. That on the other ſide is 
called by ſome Porto de Luz, and by others Porto de 
Ifletes, from ſome ſteep rocks or iſlands at the entrance of 
the bay, towards the north-eaſt. This is a good road for 
ſhips of any burthen, with all winds, except the ſouth- 
eaſt ; but that wind is not common, and rarely blows ſo 
hard as to endanger ſhips. 

TT he landing-place is at the bottom of the bay, where 
ſtands a hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catharine, 
and a caſtle of no ſtrength mounted with a few guns. At 
three miles diſtance is the city of Palmas, the capital of 
the iſland, between which and the above caſtle are two 
other forts, mounted with guns; but they have no gar- 
riſons, except a few invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caſtle, called St. Pedro; but neither of 
them are capable of ſtanding againſt a regular attack. 

Though the city of Palmas is of no ſtrength, it is 
pretty large, and contains ſeveral fine buildings, particu- 
larly the cathedral of St. Anne, with many churches, con- 
vents of friars of all orders, and nunnerics. The private 
houſes are in general good, and built with ſtone. The 
city is divided into two parts, which have a communica- 
tion by a bridge thrown over a ſmall ſtream of water, and 
the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to amount to fix 
thouſand. | | | | 

There is allo the port of Gando, ſituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and the port of Gaete, or Agaete, 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, which has a caſtle for 
its defence. The whole coaſt, except theſe ports, is ge- 
nerally inacceſſible to boats and veſſels, on account of the 
breaking of the ſea upon it. This indeed is the caſe of 
the ſhores of all the Canary Iſlands, particularly at the ful] 
| and change of the moon, except thoſe of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura, There are no inland cities or large towns 
in Canaria, though there are many villages, the chief of 
which are Galdar and Telde. 


* 
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SECT. VI. 


Of the Climate, Trees, F uits, Plants, and Animals of Ca- 
naria; with a particular Deſcription af the Face of the 
Country, : 


| E ſhall now treat of the temperature of the air, 

which is no where more delightful than in this 
iſland ; for the heat in ſummer ſeldom exceeds what is 
generally felt in England in the months of July and Au- 
guſt, and the coldeſt part of the winter is not ſharper 
than with us about the end of May in a backward ſeaſon, 
The ſame winds blow here at the ſame periods as at Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura ; but the northerly wind is leſs 
furious, and, compared with that, is only a gentle breeze 
that cools the air, ſo as to render it agreeably temperate ; 
and the ſky is almoſt continually ferene and free from 
ſtorms and thunder, The only diſagreeable weather is 
when the ſouth-eaſt wind blows from the deſart of Zahara, 
which we have lately deſcribed ; but this ſeldom happens, 
Theſe winds _ very hot, dry, and ſtifling, are of great 
prejudice to the fruits of the earth, by their pernicious 
quality, and by their bringing clouds of locuſts, that where- 
ever they alight devour every green thing. The weather 
is indeed very different in the mountains, where the air is 
not only cold in winter, but their ſummits are uninhabit- 
able, from the great quantitics of ſnow that fall upon them 
in that ſeaſon. But below, the air is ſoexceeding wholeſome, 
that the natives are ſaid to enjoy health and longevity be- 
yond any people upon earth. 

Canaria is well watered, and abounds with wood of va- 
rious kinds ; for almoſt every thing planted here thrives, 
The pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, poplar, dragon-tree, 
lena nueſſa, or lignum rhodium, the aloe ſhrub, Indian 
fig, or prickly pear, and the tubayba, a ſhrub whoſe 
branches have no leaves except at the extremities, grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and without cultivation. The euphor- 
bium ſhrub grows here in great plenty, and to an extra- 
ordinary ſize. All the large trees, natural to the iſland, 
except the palm, grow on the mountains near the clouds, 
which deſcending upon them, near the evening, furniſh 
them with moitture, 

Among the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, 

pomegranate, walnut, cheſnut, apple, pear, peach, apri- 
cot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, and, in 
ſhort, all the American and European fruits, except the 
anana, They have wheat, barley, and maize; but peas 
and beans are ſcarce and dear. They have potatoes, yams, 
the beſt onions in the world, and many kinds of roots ; 
nor are cabbages and ſallads wanting. | 

Though there is more level and arable land in Canaria, 
than in any of the iſlends to the weſtward of it, yet it bears 
no proportion to the ſtony, rocky, and barren ground, 
The molt fertile part of this iſland is the mountain of Do- 
ramas, fituated about two leagues from the city of Palmas, 
and ſhaded by groves of fragrant trees of different kinds, 
whole lofty boughs are ſo interwoven as to exclude the 
rays of the ſun, The rills that water theſe ſhady groves, 
the whiſpering of the breeze among the trees, and the 
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Though the wine of Canaria is good, it has not ſuch 2 
body as that of Tenerife, and is therefore leſs fit for ex- 
portation, yet many pipes of it are annually ſent to the 
Spaniſh Weit Indies. Olives have been planted in this 
ifland ; but no oil is made of the fruit, which does not 
come to ſuch perfection as in Spain, Ba. bary, and other 
countries; Formerly much ſugar was made here ; but the 
great demand for the wines and brandies of this iſland in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſtopped the culture of thc ſugar- 
cane, and the natives find it more to their advantage to 
receive the produce of their wines at the avannah in tu- 
gar, than to raiſc it in their own country. Canaria alſo 
abounds in honey, which is good, though of a black 
colour. 

The animals of this iſland are camels, horſes, aſſes, a 
few mules, bullocks, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbits, dunghill 
fowls, turkies, geeſe, ducks, patridges, crows, and Canary 
birds, with ſome others. 

Lizards abound in this and all the other iflands ; but 
there do not appear to be any ſnakes, ſcorpions, or other 
venomous creatures, except the ſpider of Lancerota, and a 
very innocent kind of ſnake peculiar to the iſland of 
Gomera, 


Ker. YI 


Of the ancient Inhabitants of Canaria, their Perſons, Dreſs, 
Manners and Cuſtoms, Their Nobility, Combats, Build- 
ings, Furniture, and Employment, The Butchers ignomi- 
nious. The Education of their Children; their Govern- 
ment, and the Manner in which it was changed to a 
Monarchy ; with a conciſe Account of their Funerals, 


O the firſt arrival of the Europeans at Gran Cana- 
ria, that iſland was ſuppoſed to contain no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand fighting men; but a peſtilence 
breaking out ſome time after, | Fm away two thirds of 
the inhabitants, Theſe were of a dark complexion like 
the natives of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, of a good 
ſtature, and well proportioned, active, warlike, cheerful, 
good natured, and faithful to their promiſes ; for they 
conſidered a lye as one of the greateſt crimes. The 

were very fond of hazardous enterprizes, ſuch as climb- 
ing to the top of ſteep precipices, and there fixing poles 
of ſo great a weight, that one of them was of a ſufficient 
burthen for a man of common ſtrength to carry on level 

round.  -. 

: The Canarians were dreſſed in a tight coat, with a 
hood to it like that of a Capuchin friar ; it reached to 
the knees, and was faſtened to the waiſt by a leathern 
girdle, This garment was made of a kind of ruſh, which 
they beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then they ſpun 
and wove it, Over this they had a goat-ſkin cloak, with 
the hairy ſide inward in winter, and outward in ſummer, 
They had likewiſe caps made of the ſkins of the heads of 
goats, taken off almoſt entire, which they formed in ſuch 
a manner, that a goat's beard hung under each ear, and 
theſe they ſometimes tied under the chin. Some had bon- 
nets of ſkins, adorned with feathers. Theſe garments 


were all neatly ſewed and painted, and were in every re- 
linging of the Canary birds, form a moſt delightful con- | 


ſpect much more curious than thoſe of the natives of the 


cert; and a perſon in one of theſe enchanting ſolitudes other iſlands. Their ſhoes, like thoſe of Lancerota and 


cannot help calling to mind the fine things written by the 
anticnts of the Fortunate Iſlands. 

The upper part of the iſland is, on the contrary, en- 
tircly barren and deſolate; for it projects far above the 
clouds, and therefore receives neither dew nor rain; but 


to the trade-wind below, which generally blows from 
the weſt, In the night this weſterly wind blows hard, 
but lulls in the day. The amazing quantity of calcined 
{toncs, aſhes, and lava, that cover the greateſt part of all 
the Canary iflands, greatly dishgure them. The volca- 
noes from whence theſe proceeded may be diſcerned in all 
quarters of this and the other iflands, as alſo by the chan- 
nels made by the fiery ſtreams that flowed from them; 


but it does not appear that any volcano has burnt in Cana- | 


ria ſince that iſland was conquered by the Spaniards, 


1 


Fuertaventura, were made of raw hides. b 

The Canarians had an order of nobility diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar by the cut of their hair and beards ; but 
a man could not be intitled to this honour merely from 


| his being the offspring of noble or rich parents ; but 
is expoſed to a dry parching wind, in a direct oppoſition | 


was to be declared noble by the faycag, a perſon whoſe 
buſineſs was to decide py OS among the natives, 
and regulate the ceremonies of their reiigion : in ſhort, 
he was a prieſt, and acted alſo as judge in civil affairs. 
The manner by which nobility was conferred was ver 

ſingular: at a particular time of life the ſon of a noble- 
man let his hair grow long, and when he had obtained 


' ſufficient ſtrength to endure the fatigues of war, went 


to the faycag, and ſaid, ** I am the fon of ſuch a noble- 
„ man, and deſire alſo to be ennobled.” Upon this the 
faycag veent to the town or village where the young man 


was 


| 


_ aſſembled to dance and fing. The Canarian dance is ſtil] 
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was brought up, and there aſſembled all the nobles, and 
other perſons of the place, whom he cauſed ſolemnly to 
ſwear by their god Acoran, to declare the truth. He then 
aſked them if they had ever ſeen the youth ſo far demean 
himſelf as to dreſs victuals, or to go into the folds to look 
after the ſheep or goats, and whether he was ever ſeen to 
milk or kill them ? If he was ever known to ſteal cattle, 
or forcibly take them in time of peace from their owners? 
Whether he was ever diſcourteous, of a ſlanderous diſpo- 
ſition, or guilty of any indecent behaviour, eſpecially to 
women? If they all anſwered theſe queſtions in the ne- 
eative, the faycag cut the youth's hair in a round form, 
ſo ſhort as not to hang below his ears, and giving him a 
ſtaff, declared him noble. But if any of the ſtanders by 
could charge him with any of the offences mentioned by 
the faycag, and bring ſufficient proof of them, inſtead of 
being declared noble, the faycag ſhaved his head, and 
ſent him away in diſgrace, by which means he was ren- 
dered incapable of nobility, and obliged to remain a ple- 
beian during the reſt of his life. | | 

In their wars they eſteemed it baſe and mean to moleſt 
or injure the women and children of the enemy, whom they 
conſidered as weak and helpleſs, and therefore improper 
objects of their reſentment ; nor did they offer the leaſt 
damage to the temples of the enemy. g 

The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were clubs 
and ſharp pointed poles hardened by fire; but after the 
Europeans began to invade their iſland, they formed ſhields 
in imitation of theirs, and ſwords of pitch-pine, the edges 
of which were hardened by fire, and ſharpened in ſuch a 
manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel ; but their chiet 
ſtrength lay in their — * ſpears, and their throwing 
ſtones with great force and dexterity. 

Public places were appointed for ſighting, in which a 
kind of ſtages were raiſed for the combatants, that they 
might be more eaſily ſeen by the ſpectators. On a chal- 
lenge being given and accepted, the partics went to the 
council of the iſland, which conſiſted of twelve members, 
for a licence to fight, which was eaſily obtained, and then 
they went to the faycag, to have this licence confirmed, 
Afterwards they aſſembled all their relations and friends, 
that they might be ſpectators of their bravery and ſkill, 
and with them repaired to the public place, or theatre, 
where the combatants mounting on two ſtones flat at the 
top, and placed at the oppoſite ſides, threw ſtones at each 
other, which, though good markſmen, they generally 
avoided, merely by their agility in writhing their bodies, 
without moving thein feet. When each had thrown three 
ſtones at his antagoniſt, they armed themſelves with a 
cudgel in their right hand, and a ſharp flint in their left ; 
then drawing near, they beat and cut each other till they 
were tired, and then retired with their friends to take ſome 
refreſhment ; but ſoon returning, fought till the twelve 
members of the council called out, Gama, Gama, or 
Enough, Enough, when they inſtantly deſiſted, and ever 
after remained good friends, If during the combat one of 
the parties happened to break his cudgel, the other inſtant- 
ly deſifted from ſtriking, and the diſpute was ended in an 
amicable manner, though neither of the parties was de- 
clared victor, 

Theſe combats were uſually fought on public feſtivals, 
rejoicings, or the like occaſions ; and if either of the com- 
batants was deeply wounded, they beat a ruſh till it be- 
came like tow, and dipping it in melted goat's butter, ap- 
plied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear it; 
and the older the butter was, the ſooner, they ſay, it ef- 
fected a cure. | 
They had alſo public houſes or rooms, in which they 


in uſe in theſe iſlands ; it has a quick and ſhort ſtep, and 
is called Canario. Their ſongs were either dirges, or 
amorous ſonnets ſet to grave and plaintive tunes. 

The houſes of Canaria were built of ſtone without ce- 
ment, and yet were ſo neat and regular, that they made a 
handſome appearance. The walls were very low, and the 
floors ſunk beneath the level of the ground on which they 
ſtood, being ſo contrived for the advantage of warmth in 
the winter ſeaſon. At the top they laid wooden beams, 
or rafters cloſe to each other, and covered them with 


every thing they wanted. 
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earth, Their beds and bedding were the ſkins of goats 
dreſſed in their hair. Their other furniture conſiſted of 
baſkets and mats of palm-leaves and ruſhes very neatly 
made ; for = had people among them whoſe ſole em- 
ployment was building houſes and making of mats, 

he women were generally employed in painting and 
dying; and in the proper ſeaſon they carefully gathered 
the flowers and ſhrubs from which they extracted their 
ſeveral colours. The thread they uſed in ſewing was 
made of the nerves and tendons of the loins of ſheep, 
goats, or ſwine, with which they were ſupplied by the 
butchers. Theſe they firſt anointed with butter, and then 
prepared by fire in ſuch a manner, that they could ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleaſure, Their needles 
were of bone, and their fiſn-hooks of horn. The veſſels 
ny uſed in cookery were made of clay, hardened in the 
un. 

None of the Canarians would follow the trade of a 
butcher, except the very dregs of the people; for their 
employment was thought ſo ignominious, that they would 
not allow one of that —— to enter any of their 
houſes, or to touch any thing belonging to them. It was 
even unlawful for the butchers to keep company with any 
that were not of their profeſſion ; and when they wanted 
any thing of another perſon, they were obliged to carry a 
ſtaff, and ſtanding at a conſiderable diſtance, point at 
what they wanted; but, to compenſate for this abject 
ſtate, the natives were obliged to ſupply the butchers with 

It was unlawful for any Cana- 
rian, except the butchers, to kill cattle; and when any 
perſon wanted his beaſt to be ſlain, he was forced to lead 
it to the public ſhambles, but was not permitted to cnter 
himſelf; and this prohibition was extended even to the 
women and children. 

The wealth of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſted in their 
ſheep, goats, and hogs. Their common food was barley- 
meal roaſted, which they ate with milk or goat's fleſh; and 
when they made a feaſt, they dreſſed the latter with hog's 
lard or butter, They ground their barley with a hand- 
mill. When they went to plough their lands, about 
twenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden in- 
{trument reſembling a hoe, with a ſpur at the end of it, 
on which they fixed a goat's horn : with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall in its proper ſea- 
ſon, - moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought by canals from the rivulets. The corn was ga- 
thered in by the women, who reaped only the ears; theſe 
they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn with their 
feet, and winnowed it with their hands. 

The poor lived by the ſea-coaſt, chiefly on fiſh, which 
they uſually caught in the night, by making a great light 
with torches of pitch-pine. In the day-time, whenever 
they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome 
reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude of men, women, 
and children, went at a ſmall diſtance into the ſea, and 
ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſed the fiſh towards. the 
ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, in- 
cloſed and drew them to land, where they equally divided 
their prize; but in doing this every woman who had a 
young child received a ſhare for each; or if ſhe happened 
to be pregnant, ſhe received an additional ſhare tor the 
child in her womb. | 8 

The Canarians had never more than one wife. When 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirty days with large quantities of milk and goffio, 
in order to fatten her; for they thought that lean women 
were leſs capable of conceiving children than thoſe who 
were fat, 

They were very careful in the education of their chil- 
dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them when they did 
amiſs, It was uſual to propoſe two of the youth as ex- 
amples to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of vice; 
and when a child did any thing that was praiſe-worthy, he 
was commended, and told that ſuch behaviourwas amiable, 
and reſembled that of the good boy. On the other hand, 
when a child diſpleaſed its parents, they obſerved that 
ſuch an action reſembled thoſe of the perſon ſet up as a 
bad example. By this means they raiſed a ſpirit of emu- 
lation for excelling in virtuous actions, 

Among 


1 

Among the Canarians were religious women, called 
magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houſe, 
or convent, of which there were many in Canaria; and 
theſe were held ſo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, were protected from the officers of juſtice. The 
magadas were diſtinguiſhed from other women by their 
long white garments, which ſwept the ground as they 
walked. They maintained that Acoran, their god, dwelt 
on high, and governed every thing on earth; and when 
they addreſſed him, lifted up their joined hands towards 
heaven, 

There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proceſſion, 
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accompanied by the religious women, carrying in their 


hands palm-branches, and veſſels filled with milk and 
butter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and finging mournful ſongs: from thence the 
went to the ſea ſhore, and all at once, with one accord, 
ſtruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting together as 
loud as poſſible. | 

The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern- 
ment, and ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. At the time 
of the conqueſt of the iſland it was governed by two 
princes, each of whom had his ſeparate diſtrict ; but 
before they were ruled by captains, or heads of tribes, 
who preſided over ſmall circles. The people of each 
tribe were confined to their own diſtrict, and not allowed 
to graze their flocks on the ground belonging to another 
tribe, Such crimes as deſerved death were puniſhed in 
the manner already related, by daſhing out their brains 
with a ſtone; but for thoſe of a leſs criminal nature they 
uſed the law of retaliation, and took an eye for an eye, 
or a tooth for a tooth, | 

As the manner in which Canaria changed its govern- 
ment from the heads of tribes to its being under the ju- 
riſdiction of two princes, appears ſingular and entertain- 
ing, we ſhall give it our readers from the account given 
of that revolution by Mr. Glas. In the diviſion of Gal- 
dar, the moſt fertile part of the iſland, lived a virgin 
lady of great merit, named Antidamana, who was ſo 
highly eſteemed by the natives for her prudence and judg- 
ment, that they frequently applicd to her to determine 
their differences, and never appealed from her deciſions ; 
for ſhe hardly ever ſuffered the party againſt whom ſhe 
had given the cauſe to depart, till ſhe had firſt convinced 
him of the juſtice of her ſentence ; which ſhe ſeldom 
failed to do by the force of her eloquence, and the high 
character ſhe bore for equity. After ſome years the no- 
bles, vexcd at obſerving the deference paid to this woman 
while ſhe acted as a judge, or arbitrator, which they 
thought more properly belonged to them, perſuaded 
the people no longer to regard her ſentences, or to refer 
their cauſes to her deciſion, This lady now perceiving 
herſelf diſregarded and deſpiſed, was ſtung to the quick ; 
for ſhe had in a manner ſpent the prime of her life in the 
ſervice of the public, who had now moſt ungratefully 
deſerted her; but, inſtead of venting her reſentment in 
vain complaints, ſhe went to one Gumidafe, a captain of 
one of the diſtricts, who was eſteemed the moſt brave and 
prudent of all the nobles of Canaria, and had great in- 
fluence over the people. To him ſhe rgated- all her 
grievances, and propoſed a match between them, to which 
Gumidafe readily conſented, and accordingly they were 
ſoon after married, Gumidate now, under various pre- 
tences, made war upon the other captains, and proved 
victorious over them all; ſo that at length he became 
king of the whole iſland. He had by his wife Antidamana 
a ſon, named Artemis, who ſucceeded him in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and at his death left two ſons, 
who ſhared the iſland between them, and were both upon 
the throne when it was conquered by the Spaniards. 

But to return : when any of the nobles died they 
brought out the corps, and placing it in the ſun, took 
out the entrails, and buried them in the earth; then 
drying the body, they ſwathed it round with bandages of 
goat-ſkins, and fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed with 
the ſame garments which the deceaſed wore when alive; 
but if no proper cave was at hand, the body was carried 
to one of the ſtony places now called Mal Paices, where 
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not to touch the body, and then taking another large 
ſtone two 


2 wo yards in length, wrought into a round form 
with this cloſed the entrance, and afterwards filled up the 


outſide between the top of the round ſtone and the out- 
ward part of the other large ones with ſmall ſtones in a 
very neat manner, Some of their dead bodies were put 
into cheſts, and afterwards depoſited in ſtone 
chres, 

People of the lower claſs were interred in the Mal 
Paices in holes covered with ſtones, and all the bodies, 


except thoſe placed upright in the caves, were laid with 
their heads towards the north, 


SECT. VIII. 
Of the Iſland and Pike of TENERITE. 


Its Situation and Appearance at Sea, A Diſcription of the 
Port and Town of Santa Crux; of the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Candelaria; of the Haven and Town of Garrachica, and 
of a dreadful Earthquake there. Of the Towns of Port 


Orotava, La Villa de Orotava, and St. Chriſtobal de la 


Laguna. The Face of the Country, and the Number of its 
Iubabitants. | 


| HIS iſland was named Tenerife, or the White 
Mountain, by the natives of Palma; in their lan- 
guage Thener ſignifying a mountain, and Ife white, the 
ſummit or pike of Tenerife being always covered with 
ſnow. This name has been continued ever ſince by the 
Spaniards and other European nations; but the natives 
called it Chineche, and the preſent inhabitants Vincheni. 
The north-eaſt point of Tenerife, called Point Nago, 
or Anaga, bears north-weſt about ſixteen leagues diſtant 
from the north-weſt part of Canaria; but from that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of Tenerife, the diſtance 
does not exceed twelve leagues. This iſland is nearly 
triaygular, the three fides being almoſt equal, and each 
about twelve leagues long. 
pike of Tenerife, called by the ancient inhabitants Teyde, 
and this name it ſtill retains among the preſent inha- 
bitants. | 
The accurate Mr. Glas obſerves, that in coming in 
with this iſland, in clear weather, the pike may be ezfily 
diſcerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance; and 
in ſailing from it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, it then reſembles a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke, 
very little darker than the ſky ; and at a farther diſtance, 
the ſhade diſappearing, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
azure of the firmament. Before we loſe ſights of this 
towering mountain, it ſeems a conſiderable height above 
the horizon, though from its diſtance, and the ſpherical 
figure of the earth, the reſt of the iſland, notwithſtanding 
its being exceeding high, is ſunk beneath the horizon. 
Near Punto de Nago are high perpendicular rocks, and 
five or ſix leagues diſtant from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the iſland, is the harbour of Santa Cruz, the moſt 
frequented port in the Canary Iſlands. The beſt road 
for ſhips is between the middle of the town and a fort, 
or caſtle, about a mile to the northward. Ships may 
here lie ſecure in all winds, though the bay is expoſed to 
thoſe which blow from the north-eaſt, eaſt, and ſouth- 
eaſt ; yet theſe winds do not blow ſo hard as to cauſe any 
conſiderable damage above once in the ſpace of four or five 
years. Howcver, ſome years ago molt of the ſhippin 
in the road were driven on ſhore by one of theſe gales. 
Some Englith ſhips were then in the harbour; but the 
crews prudently cutting away their maſts, rode out the 
ſtorm. On that occaſion ſome Spaniſh ſeamen publickly 
declared, that in the height of the tempeſt they faw the 
devil very buſy in aſſiſting the hereticks, 
In the midit of the town is a mole, built at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the convenience of landing. It runs up to the 
northward, and the outermoſt part turns towards the 
ſhore. However, in mild weather, goods are landed at 
a creek among the rocks, near the Cuſtom-hauſe, at the 
diſtance of a ſtone's caſt to the ſouthward of the mole. 
On proceeding from the mole into the town, you come 


levelling the ground, and fixing the looſe ſtones, they 
made a ſort of artificial cave of large ſtones placed ſo as 


39 


to a ſquare fort on the left hand, named St. Philips; this 
is the principal one in the bav. To the northward of it 


are ſome forts and batteries mounted with guns, the moſt 
6A 


conſiderable 


ſep ul- 


In the centre is the famous 


|| 
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conſiderable of which is named Paſſo Alto. Near it is a 
ſeep rocky valley, which begins at the ſea-ſhore, and 
runs a great way within land. There are ſeveral batteries 
at the ſouth end of the town, and beyond them, cloſe 
to the ſhore, is a fort called St. Juan. All theſe forts are 
mounted with cannon, and joined to each other by a 
thick ſtone-wall, which begins near the above rocky 
valley, and continues, with little interruption, to Fort 
St. * This wall is within = breaſt-high, but it 
is higher on the outſide facing the ſea; and from thence 
to the ſouthward the ſhore is generally inacceſſible, from 
its being naturally fenced with rocks. DR. 

The town of Santa Cruz is large, and contains ſeveral 
churches, three convents of friars, an hoſpital, and the 
beſt conſtructed private buildings of any to be found in 
the Canary Iſlands. Tt is indeed the capital of them all; 
for though the epiſcopal ſee and courts of judicature are 


in the city of Palmas, in Canaria, the governor-general ' 


of the iſlands always reſides in Santa Cruz, where a great 
concourſe of foreigners continually reſort, on account of 
its being the centre of the trade between the Canary 
Iſlands with Europe and America. The number of inha- 
bitants are ſuppoſed to amount to about five or ſix thou- 
ſand. The water drank by them is conveyed into the 
town in open wooden troughs from a ſpring beyond the 
above- mentioned valley, and in many houles are pits of 
water which ſerve for other. purpoſes. 

About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, 
cloſe to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel, 
called Our Lady of Candelaria, in which is a little image 
of the virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a 
green candle in one hand, and in the other an infant 
Jeſus, who has a gilt bird in each hand. This chapel 
reccived its name of Candelaria from its being pretended, 
that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin, a 
great number of lights are conſtantly ſeen going in pro- 
ceſſion round the cave in which the image is placed; and 
they aſſert, that in the morning drops of wax are ſcattered 


about the ſea-ſhore. This image is held in the higheſt 


veneration, on account of the many miracles it is ſaid to 
have performed, and her chapel is adorned with ſo many 
ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven 
iſlands. At a certain ſeaſon of the year moſt of the in- 
habitants of the iſland go thither in pilgrimage ; when 
troops of young girls march ſinging in an agreeable man- 
ner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous deeds of 
the image. 

On the north-weſt fide of the iſland is the bay of Adexe, 
or, as it is pronounced, Adehe, where large ſhips may 
anchor. On the north-weſt fide is a haven called Garra- 
chica, once the beſt port in the iſland ; but it was de- 
ſtroyed in 1704, which the natives call the year of the 
earthquakes, and filled up by the rivers of burning lava that 
flowed into it from a volcano; ſo that houſes are now 
built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor; yet veſſels come 
there in ſummer, | 2 

The above earthquake began on the twenty- fourth of 
December; and, in the ſpace of three hours, twenty- nine 
ſhocks were felt. After this they became ſo violent as to 
rock all the houſes, and oblige the inhabitants to aban- 
don them. The conſternation became univerſal, and the 
people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions 
and public prayers in the open fields, On the thirty-hrſt 
a great light was obſerved on Manja, towards the White 
Mountains, where the earth opening, two volcanoes were 
formed, that threw up ſuch heaps of ſtones, as to raiſe 
two conſiderable mountains; and the combuſtible matter 
continually thrown up kindled in the neighbourhood a- 
bove fifty fires, Things remained in this ſituation till the 
fifth of January, and then the ſun was totally obſcured 
with clouds of ſmoke and flame, which continually in- 
creaſing, augmented the conſternation and terror of the 
inhabitants. Before night the whole country, for nine 
miles round, was in flames by the flowing of the liquid 
fire, with the rapidity of a torrent, into all quarters from 
another volcano, which had opened by at leaſt thirty 
different vents within the compaſs of half a mile. The 
horror of this ſcene was greatly encreaſed by the violence 
of the ſhocks, which never once remitted, but by their 
force entirely overthrew ſeveral houſes, and ſhook, others 
to their very foundations; while the wretched inhabitants 
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were again driven defenceleſs and diſmayed into the open 
fields, where they every moment expected to be ſwallow- 
ed up by ſome new gulph. The noiſe of the volcano was 
heard at ſea at twenty leagues diſtance, where the ſea 
ſhook with ſuch violence as alarmed the mariners, who 
at firſt thought the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock. Mean 
while a torrent of ſulphur and melted ores of different 
kinds ruſhed from this laſt volcano towards Guimar, 
where the houſes and publick buildings were thrown down. 
by the violence of the accompanying ſhocks, On the 
ſecond of February another volcano broke out even in the 
town of Guimar, which ſwallowed up a large church, 
Thus, from the twenty-fourth of December to the twenty- 
third of February, the people were conſtantly alarmed by 
continual ſhocks of earthquakes, and the terrible volcanoes 
that burſt forth in different parts of the iſland, 

Garrachica is ſtill a pretty large town, and contains 
ſeveral churches and convents of both ſexes. It has a 
ſmall trade for brandy and wine, which are uſually ſent 
from thence in barks, or large open boats, to Santa Cruz, 
or Port Orotava. Strong and durable veſſels are alſo built 
there, ſome of which are of three hundred tons burthen, 
and upwards, 

Six miles to the eaſtward of Garrachica is the town of 
Port Orotava, which is a good harbour in the ſummer 
ſeaſon; but in the winter ſhips are often obliged to ſlip 
their cables and put to ſea, for fear of being ſurprized by 
a north-weſt wind, which throws in a heavy ſea upon this 
coaſt, This is a place of conſiderable trade, it having 
flouriſhed greatly fince the deſtruction of the harbour of 
Garrachica. It contains two churches, two convents of 
friars, two of nuns, and ſome good private buildings. 
At each end of the town is a black ſandy bay ; along the 
northermoſt is a low ſtone-wall, built to prevent the land- 
ing of an enemy : at the other bay is a ſmall caſtle, or fort, 
for the ſame purpoſe, and at the landing-place between 
them is a battery of a few cannon ; but the beſt defence 
2 this port is the ſurf that continually breaks upon the 

ore. 

La Villa de Orotava, which is about three miles within 
land from Port Orotava, is a large place, and contains 
ſeveral churches, convents of friars and nuns, with a 
number of ſtately ſtone buildings belonging to private 
perſons. A 3 which runs through the midſt of 
the town, ſupplies the inhabitants with water, and re- 


freſhes their gardens and orchards. 


About four miles within land from Santa Cruz is the 
city of St. Chriſtebal de la Laguna, that is, St. Chriſtopher 
of the Lake, The road to it from Santa Cruz is a pretty 
ſteep aſcent, till within a ſmall diſtance of the town, 
which is ſeated in the corner of a plain, about four miles 
in length, and a mile in breadth. This city is the ca- 
pital of the iſland, and contains two pariſh-churches, 
three convents of friars, two of nuns, and three hoſpitals; 
two of which are for the venereal] diſeaſe, and the other 
for foundlings. The jeſuits have alſo a houſe here, and, 
beſides theſe public ſtructures, there are many handſome 
private buildings. The water drank by the inhabitants 
is conveyed in troughs to the city from the mountains 
ſituated to the ſouthward of the plain, In this city there 
is not the leaſt ſhow of buſineſs, it being chiefly inhabited 
by the gentry of the iſland, particularly the officers of 
juſtice, ſuch as the corregidor, and his tiniente, or lieu- 
tenant, the regidores, or cavildo, with the judge of the 
Indies, who preſides in the India-houſe, where all affairs 
relating to the Weſt-India commerce are conducted. Here 
is likewiſe an office of inquiſition, with its proper officers, 
ſubject to the tribunal of the Holy office at Gran Canaria; 
yet the city appears to a ſtranger as if deſolate and uninha- 
bited ; for hardly any body can be ſeen in the ſtreets, and 
graſs grows in the moſt frequented of them. 

Behind the city is a laguna, or lake, about half a mile 
in circumference, from which the city takes it name, It 
is dry in ſummer, but in winter is full of ſtagnant water. 
As this city is ſituated on a plain, elevated a conſiderable 
height above the ſea, it is extremely cold in winter, and 
expoſed to the winds in all ſeaſons. 

From the weſtern extremity of this plain the road de- 
ſcends to La Montanza de Centejo, a large village in the 


mid-way between Santa Cruz and Port Orotava, chiefly 
inhabited by peaſants, 


All 
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All theſe places are populous, and ſituated at no great 
diſtance from the ſea, from whence moſt of them may 
be ſeen ; and indeed there are no habitations at a greater 
diſtance from it than three leagues, 'The whole iſland 
continues riſing on all ſides trom the ſea till it terminates 
in the pike, which, as hath been already obſerved, is in 
the centre, the north ſide is the moſt fertile, and aſcends 
more gradually than the others, particularly a ſpace along 
the ſhore about three leagues broad, bounded on the ſides 
by high mountains, or rather cliffs ; but upwards from 
the ſea it riſes like a hanging garden all the way, without 
any conſiderable interruption of hills or vallies, till you 
come within a league of the clouds, | 

In the weſtern border of this place is ſituated a large 
town, called Realejo, and on the eaſtern La Rambla. 
Between them ſtand the towns of Orotava and Port Oro- 
tava, with a number of detached inhabitants ſcattered about 
from the ſea-ſhore upwards to the clouds, in or beyond 
which there are no houſes ; yet the clouds are not higher 
than the middle diſtance between the ſea and the ſummit 
of the pike, All the fertile ground within a league of 
the ſea is covered with vines; that of the next league pro- 
duces corn; and the third ſome corn, woods of cheinut- 
trees, and many other trees of different kinds. Above 
theſe woods are the clouds, which, in fine weather, ge- 
nerally deſcend gradually towards the evening, and reſt 
upon theſe woods till the morning, when they re-aſcend 
about a league, and there remain till the ſucceeding 
evening. 

Beſides the towns already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, and many (ſmall villages, Indeed the iſland is fo 
populous, that when the laſt account was taken, it con- 
taincd no Jeſs than ninety-fix thoufand perſons, and is 
ſuppoled to have as many inhabitants as all the reſt of the 
teven iilands together. 


Ss E C T. II. 


A Trurney up the Pike of Tenerife ; with a conciſe Account of 
the [leather and Produce of the Iſland, 


UR readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a 

journey up the pike of Tenerife, undertaken by Mr. 
Glas, from whoſe Hiſtory of the Canary iſlands we have 
taken this and many. other curious and intereſting parti- 
culars, which, we hope, will ſerve to recommend his 
work to the notice of the public. 

In the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at 
about four in the afternoon, our author ſet out on horſe- 
back in company with the maſter of a ſhip to viſit the 
pike. They had with them a ſervant, a muleteer, and a 
guide; and, after aſcending about ſix miles, arrived to- 
wards ſun- ſet at the moſt diſtant habitation from the ſea, 
which is in a hollow : here finding an aqueduct of open 
troughs that convey water down from the head of the hol- 
low, their ſervants watered the cattle, and filled ſome 
{mall barrels to ſerve them in their expedition. The gen- 
tlemen here alighted, and walking, into the hollow found 
it very pleaſant, it abounding with many trees that ſent 
forth an odoriferous ſmell ; and near the houſes are ſome 
fields of maize, or Indian corn. 

On their mounting again they travelled for ſome time 
up a ſteep road, and reached the woods and clouds juſt as 
it grew dark. They could not miſs their ways the road 
being bounded on both ſides with trees or buſhes, which 
were chicfly laurel, ſavine, and bruſhwood. Having tra- 
velled about a mile, they came to the upper edge of the 
wood, above the clouds, where alighting, they made a 
fre and {upped ; ſoon after which they laid down to ſleep 
under the buſhes. 

About half an hour after ten, the moon ſhining bright, 
they mounted again, travelling flowly two hours through 
an excecding bad road reſembling the ruins of ſtone 
buildin:s, ſcattered over the fields. After they had got 
out of this road they came upon ſmall light pumice-ſtone, 
tike ſhingle ; upon which they rode at a pretty good pace 
for near an hour. The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing, and the wind blew ſtrong from the 


©? : 
ſouth-weltward, Their guide adviſed them to alight 


C 
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five in the morning. To this they agreed, and entercd 


the cave, the mouth of which was built up to about a 
man's height, to exclude the cold, Near this place was 
ſome dry withered retamas, the only ſhrub or vegetable 
near the cave, and with theſe they made a great fire to 
warm themſelves, and then fell aſleep: but were ſoon awaked 
by an itching occaſioned by a cold thin air, want of reſt, 
and ſleeping in their cloaths. They here paſſed away their 
time as well as they could; but while they crept ſo near 
the fire, that one fide was almoſt ſcorched, the other was 
benumbed with cold. 

At about five in the morning they mounted again, and 
travelled ſlowly about a mile; for the road was rather too 
ſeep for en e quick on horſeback, and their beaſts 
were now fatigued. At laſt they came among ſome great 
looſe rocks, where was a kind of cottage built of Jooſe 
ſtones, called the Engliſh pitching-place, probably from 
ſome of the Engliſh reſting here on their way to viſit the 

pike; for none take that journey but foreigners, and ſome 
poor people who earn their bread by gathering brimſtone. 
Here way again alighted, the remainder of their way be- 
ing too ſteep for riding, and left one of the ſervants to 

look after the horſes, while they proceeded on their jour- 
ney. They walked hard to get themſelves a heat; but 
were ſoon fatigued by the ſteepneſs of the road, which 
was looſe and ſandy. On their reaching the top of this 
hill, they came to a prodigious number of large and looſe 
rocks, or ſtones, whoſe — were flat, and each of 
them on a medium about ten feet every way. This road 
was leſs ſteep than the other; but they were obliged to 
travel a conſiderable way round, to leap over the rocks, 
which were not cloſe to each other. Among theſe is a 
cavern, in which is a well or natural reſervoir, intd which 
they deſcended by a ladder placed there by the poor peo- 
ple for that purpoſe. This cavern is very ſpacious, it be- 
ing almoſt ten yards wide, and twenty in height; but all 
the bottom, except juſt at the foot of the ladder, is cover- 
ed with water, which is about two fathoms deep, and was 
then frozen towards the inner edges of the cave; but 
when they attempted to drink of it, its exceflive cold- 
neſs prevented them. After travelling about a quarter or 
half a mile upon the great ſtones, they reached the bot- 
tom of the real pike or ſugar-loaf, which is exceedin 

ſteep, and the difficulty of aſcending increaſed and ren- 
dered more fatiguing by the ground being looſe and give 
ing way under their feet; for though this eminence is 
not above half a mile in height, they were obliged to 
{top and take breath near thirty times; and when they at 
laſt reached the top, being quite ſpent with fatigue, they 
lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt themſelves and re- 


cover their breath. 


When they left the Engliſh pitching-place in the morn- 
ing, the ſun was juſt emerging from the clouds, which 
were ſpread under them at a great diſtance below, and 
appeared like the ocean. Above the clouds, at a vaſt di- 
ſtance to the north, they perceived ſomething black, 
which they imagined to be the top of the iſland of Ma- 
deira, and taking the bearings of it by a pocket compaſs, 
found it to be exactly in the direction of that iſland from 
Tenerife; but before they reached to the tops of the pike 
it diſappeared. They ſaw from hence the top of the 
iflands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Gomera, 
which ſeemed to be quite near; but could neither per- 
ceive Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being not high 
enough to pierce the clouds, | 

Having reſted for ſome time, they began to obſerve the 
top of the pike, which is about an hundred and forty 
yards in length, and an hundred and ten in breadth, Y 
is hollow and ſhaped like a bell with the mouth up- 
wards, From the edges of this bell, or cauldron, as it 
is called by the natives, it is about forty yards to the 
bottom, and in many parts of this hollow, they obſerved 
ſmoke and ſteams of ſulphur ifluing forth in puffs; 
and in particular places the heat of the ground was fo 
great, as to penetrate through the ſoles of their ſhoes to 
their feet, On obſerving tome ſpots of earth, or ſoft 
clay, they tried the heat with their fingers ; but could 
not thruſt them in farther than half an inch ; for 


the deeper they went in the hotter it was, They then 
took their guide's ſtaff, and thruſt it about three inches 


h ic, as the place was convenient, and reſt til! four or| deep into a hole or porous place, where the ſmoke ſeem- 


ed 
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ed thickeſt ;' and having held it there about a minute, | of the iſſand, and blows till about five or ſix in the even- 


drew it out, and found it burnt to a charcoal. They ga- 


ing, when it falls calm till midnight. The land-wind then 


thered here many pieces of moſt curious and beautiful begins, and continues till ſeven or eight in the morning, 
brimſtone of all colours, particularly an azure blue, violet, when it is followed by a calm, which laſts till the ſea- 


grecn, yellow, and ſcarlet. 


breeze returns. 


From hence the clouds beneath them, which are at a| In the bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the caſt ſide of the 
great diſtance, made a very extraordinary appearance : iſland, the ſea- breeze commonly blows at eaſt, and the 
they ſeemed like the ocean, only the ſurface was not land-wind at weſt. On the north fide, the ſea- breeze 


quite ſo blue and ſmooth, but had the reſemblance 


of | blows at north-eaſt by eaſt, or north-eaſt, and the land 


white wool ; and where this cloudy ocean, as it may be wind directly oppoſite to it ; but at Point Nago, where 
called, touched the mountain, it ſeemed to foam like bil- the land ſtretches towards the north-eaſt far into the 
lows breaking on the ſhore, When they aſcended through | ſea, there is no land wind. 

the clouds, it was dark; but when they afterwards} It is remarkable, that at the brow of the hill above 
mounted again, between ten and eleven o'clock, and the Santa Cruz, and at the city of Laguna, a freſh gale blows 
moon ſhone bright, the clouds were then below them, from the north-weſt all the time of the ſea-breeze, which 
and about a mile diſtant, They then miſtook them |is occaſioned by the mountains almoſt encompaſſing the 


for the ocean, and wondered at their ſeeing them 


ſo | plain. Theſe being ſo exceedingly high on the fouth fide 


near; nor did they diſcover their miſtake till the ſun | of it, as to beat back the ſea-breeze, and throw it a ainſt 


aroſe. When they paſſed through the clouds, in de- 
ſcending from the pike, they appeared as a thick fog or where finding no paſſage, 


the mountains that bound the north ſide of the plain, 


it veers to the ſouth-eaſt, and 


miſt, reſembling thoſe frequently ſeen in England; all | there meeting with no reſiſtance, forces its way with 


the trees of the wood and their cloaths were wet | great yehemenence through the plain 


with them. 


On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and | air pours down it towards Santa Cruz, 
piercing, like the ſouth-eaſterly winds felt in the great a mile and a half of the ſea, 


deſart of Africa, In aſcending the ſugar loaf, which 


till coming to the 
brow of the above-mentioned hill, part of the current of 


advancing within 
where it is checked by the 


is | true ſea-breeze. 


very ſteep, their hearts panted and beat violently, and, | Yet there is no regular ſea or land- breeze on the ſouth- 
as hath been already obſerved, they were obliged to reſt | weſt coaſt, which is ſheltered from the trade or north- 


above thirty times to take breath; and this was probab 


eaſterly wind by the immenſe height of the pike, which 


| 
as much owing to the thinneſs of the air cauſing a dite towers above the region of the wind: hence on that ſide 
ficulty of reſpiration, as to the uncommon fatigue they | of the iſland, either an eddy wind at louth-weſt, or a 


ſuffered in climbing the hill. Their guide, who was 


a calm prevails, 


thin, active old man, was far from bring affected in the The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame as that of 


ſame manner; but climbed up with eaſe like a goat; for 
he was one of the poor men who earn their living by 
gathering brimſtone in the cauldron and other volcanoes, | portation, eſpecially into hot climates, 


the pike itſelf being no other, though it has burned for 
ſome years; for the ſugar-loaf is entirely compoſed of 
earth mixed with aſhes and calcined ſtones, thrown out | above fifty pipes in a ſeaſon; for the 


Canaria, only there are more vineyards and leſs corn- 
land. The wines are ſtrong, good, and very fit for ex- 

| by which they are 
greatly improved. Formerly a great quantity of Canary 
lack was made here; but of late years they do not make 


Y now uſually gather 


of the bowels of the earth, and the great ſquare ftones | the grapes when green, and make a dry hard wine of them 
before deſcribed, were probably thrown, in ſome erup- which when about two or three years old, can hardly 
tion out of the cauldron, or hollow of the pike, when it be diſtinguiſhed from Medeira ; but after four years 


was a volcano. 


Having ſurveyed every thing worthy of notice, they | the wine of Malaga in Spain. 


of age it becomes ſo ſweet and mellow, as to reſemble 


This like all the other 


deſcended to the place where they had left their horſes, | Canary iſlands, abounds with orchilla weed. 


which took them up only half an hour, though they were 
about two hours and an half in aſcending. It was then 
about ten in the morning, and the ſun ſhone ſo exceeding 


S7 


hot, as to oblige them to ſhelter in the cottage, and be- EET 


ing extremely fatigued, they laid down in order to ſleep ; 


but were prevented by the cold, which was ſo intenſe in | Of the ancient Inhabitants of Tenerife, thats Dreſſes, 
the ſhade, that they were obliged to kindle a fire to keep 


themfelves warm. 


After they had taken ſome repoſe, they mounted their T 
horſes about noon, and deſcending by the ſame way they 

went up, came to ſome pines, ſituated about two miles 
above the clouds, Between theſe pines and the pike, no 


Cuſtime, 


and Manners, 


HE ancient natives of Tenerife were cenerally of 

a middle ſtature; but thoſe who dwelt on the north 
fide of the iſland were not only much fairer, but had hair 
of a lighter colour than thoſe in the ſouth. Both ſexes 


herb, ſhrub, tree, or graſs can grow, except the before-| frequently anointed their bodies with ſheep's fat. The 


mentioned retamas. At about hve in the evening they 


D 


arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the way to 
ſtop, only ſometimes to walk were the road was too ſteep 


for riding. 
The whole diſtance they rode in the five hours ſpent 


coming down from the Engliſh pitching-place to Oro- 
tava, they computed to be about fifteea Engliſh miles, 
travelling at the rate of three miles an hour. Mr. Glas] ſharpened and made fit for killing ſhee 
ſuppoſes, that the perpendicular height of the Engliſh 
Pitching-place to be about four Engliſh miles, and add- 


ing to that a mile of perpendicular height from then 


to the pike, obſcrves, that the whole will be about five 
Engliſh miles, and that he 1s very certain he cannot be 
miſtaken in this calculation above a mile either way. 
But we beg leave to obſerve, that Mr. Glas is here pro- 


men wore cloaks of goat ſkins dreſſed, and rendered ſoft 
with butter : thoſe of the women were longer, and reach- 
ed down to their feet, and underneath they had petticoats 
of the ſame ſkins, Their language was entirely different 
from that uſed in the other iſſands, and was very guttu- 
ral. They had no iron nor any other metal; and inſtead 
of inſtruments made of theſe, uſed a black hard ſtone 


in 


ep and cutting tim- 
ber. Of theſe alſo they made Sus th and when — 

were troubled with acute pains, drew blood with them 
ce from the part affected, 

Among them were artificets who dreſſed the ſkins of 
| goats, and made g:rments ; carpenters, who wrouvht in 
wood; and potters, who made earthen veſſels: all of 
whom were paid tor their labour in fleſh, barley, or 


bably miſtaken, owing perhaps to his not uſing any in- | roots, 


ſtruments proper for afcertaining the exact altitude 
this mountain, which, according to this calculation, 
much higher than either the Alps, or the higheſt part 
the Andes. 


The weather in Tenerife is the ſame as in Gran Ca- 


naria ; but the ſea-breeze generally ſets in at about t 


o'clock in the morning on the caſt and north-eaſt ſides | 


of | "The inhabitants of Tenerife were very reat and cleanly: 
is|they waſhed their hands and faces whenever they a 
of from fleep, when they ſat down to eat, and after the: 

had eaten, Their food was the fleſh of ſheep and goats 
2 or boiled, which they ate alone; and not, like 
cn the Europeans, with bread or roots, They alſo fed upon 


nn roaſted and dreſſed wich milk and buttter. 
After 
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After eating they refrained from drink for about half an 
hour; from the opinion that drinking cold water imme- 
diately after eating warm victuals, ſpoiled their teeth. 
They had no other cattle but ſheep and goats; nor grain 
but wheat and barley, beans and peaſe. : 

The men prepared the ground for ſeed, by breaking 
it up with a kind of wooden hoes; and the women 
ſowed the ſeed. When they were in great diſtreſs for 
want of grain, ot the like, they aſſembled with their 
children and flocks in certain places ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, where they ſat on the ground in a circle, weep- 
ing and making a mournful noiſe, their flocks at the ſame 
time bleating for want of food; for on theſe occaſions 
both the men and beaſts were debarred all kind of ſuſ- 
tenance, | : 

They married without any regard to kindred, except 
that of a mother or ſiſter ; but no man had more than one 
wife. ey had a cuſtom, that in the houſe, or cave, 
where fhe huſband and wife ſlept, no other perſon was 
allowed to ſleep; yet they did not lie together, but in 
ſeparate beds, which were made of herbs or graſs covered 
with goat ſkins, —_— dreſſed and ſewed together, with 
coverings of the ſame ſkins, They could put away their 
wives when they pleaſed ; but the children of thoſe wo- 
men who were divorced were eſteemed illegitimate, and 
could not inherit their fathers effects. When their chil- 
dren were born they were waſhed all over with water by 
virgins, who were ſet apart for that office, and never 
allowed to marry. They had a cuſtom among them, that 
when a man accidentally met a woman alone, or in a 
ſolitary place, he was nut to look at or to ſpeak to her, 
unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt, but to turn out of the way; and if 
he made uſe of any indecent expreſſion, or behaved in an 
unbecoming manner, he was ſeverely puniſhed. 

It was cultomary, when one perſon went to the houſe of 
another, inſtead of entering in, to fit on a ſtone at the 
door, and either to whiſtle or ſing till ſomebody came out 
znd deſired him to walk in. Whoever neglected this ce- 
remony, and entered another perſon's houſe without be- 
ing invited, was liable to puniſhment ; this being eſteem- 
ed a very extraordinary affront, 3 N 

It is faid, they had a ſurpriſing facility in counting the 
number of their ſheep and goats, when iſſuing tumultu- 
ouſly out of a fold, without even pointing to them with 
their fingers, or moving their lips. 

The natives acknowledged a God, whom they called 
by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, 
which ſignify the Suſtainer of the heavens and the earth. 
They alſo gave him the titles of the Great, the Sublime, 
and the Suſtainer of all: but they did not worſhip idols, 
nor had any images of the Deity. They believed that 
God created them of earth and water, and made as many 
women as men, giving them cattle, and every thing ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but that afterwards, they ap- 
pearing to him too few, he created more; but to theſe ' 
laſt gave nothing; and when they prayed to him for flocks 
of ſheep, and herds of goats, he bid them go and ſerve 
the others, who, in return, would give them food. From 
theſe, they ſaid, were deſcended their ſervants, : 

The king was obliged to marry a perſon who was his 
equal ; but if ſuch a one could not be found, he took his 
„ven ſiſter to wife, for he was not permitted to debaſe his 
tamily by a mixture of plebeian blood. In the ſummer 
ſcaſon the king reſided in the mountains; but in winter 
near the ſea-ſhore, When he travelled, or went to change 
his place of reſidence, the elders of his tribe aſſembled, 
and carried before him a ſtaff and a lance, with a kind of 
flag upon it, to give notice of the king's approach, that 
all who were travelling upon the ſame road might pay 
him the cuſtomary homage, by proſtrating themſelves 
before him on the ground, wiping the duſt from his feet 
with the corner of their garments, and kiſſing them. 

A few years before the conqueſt of Tenerite was a 
prince, called Betzenuria, who governed the whole iſland, | 
and had nine ſons, who, upon his death, divided the go- | 
vernment equally between them ; by which means the 
:fland became ſeparated into nine kingdoms, eight of which 
paid homage to Tinobat, the elder brother, who 
was the moſt powerful, from his poſleſſing the richeſt 


ä 


and moſt fertile part of the iſland, which is the tract fcipal town is ſeated cloſe to the ſea- ſnore, in the bottom 


39 | 
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that extends between Orotava and the brow of the hill 
above the port of Santa Cruz, in which he could raiſe 
ſeven thouſand fighting men. 

The natives had frequent diſputes among themſelves 
about their flocks and paſtures, which often ended in 
war. Their offenſive weapons were darts made of pitch- 
pine ſharpened and hardened in the fire, like thoſe uſed 
in Gran Canaria: they had alſo a weapon like a ſpear, 
very ſharp, and were ſo dexterous at throwing theſe, that 
they ſcarce ever miſſed their mark. At the approach of 
an enemy they alarmed the country, by making a ſmoke, 
or by whiſtling, which they repeated from one to ano- 
ther. This laſt method is fil in uſe, and may be heard 
at an almoſt incredible diſtance. | 

In their wars they were attended by their women, who 
brought proviſions, carried off the dead, and interred 
them in caves, | 

They held their courts of judicature on a large plain, 
in the midſt of which they placed a high ſquare ſtone, 
and on each fide ſeveral others of inferior ſize and height. 
On the day appointed for holding the court, the king, 
who was always preſent, was ſeated on the high ſtone, 
and the principal elders of the diſtrict on the ſmaller 
ones, according to their ſeniority; and in this manner 
they heard and decided cauſes, hen any one was ſen- 
tenced to ſuffer corporal puniſhment, he was laid flat on 
the ground, and the king delivering the ſcepter or ſtaff, 
which he always carried with him, into the hand of 
ſome perſon preſent, ordered him to give the offender a 
number of blows proportioned to his crime, and then take 
him from his preſence, In caſe of murder the king took 
away the criminal's cattle and effects, gave them to the 
relations of the deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer from 
that diſtrict; but, at the ſame time, took him under his 
own protection, that he might be ſafe from the attempts 
of the friends and relations of the deceaſed, They never 
puniſhed any perſon with death ; for it was a maxim with 
them, that it belonged to God alone to take away that 
life he gave, 

When any perſon died, they carried the body to a cave, 
and ſtretching it on a flat ſtone, opened it and took out 
the bowels, then twice a day waſhed the porous parts, 
that is, the neck, the arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, 
and between the fingers, with cold water : after waſhin 
it ſufficiently, they anointed thoſe parts with ſheep's butter, 
and ſprinkled them with a powder made of the duſt of 
—_— pine-trees, and a kind of bruſh-wood, called by 
the Spaniards breſſos, and with the powder of pumice- 
ſtone. They then dried the body, by extracting from it 
all its moiſture, after which the relations of the deceaſed 
came and ſwaddled it in dreſſed ſheep or goats ſkins, and 
girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in 
the cave which had been ſet apart by the deceaſed for his 
burying-place. The king could only be buried in the 
cave of his anceſtors, in which the bodies were ſo diſ- 
poſed as to be known again, Particular Perſons were ſet 


apart for the office of embalming; and there were men to 


embalm the bodies of the men, and women to perform 
that office for thoſe of their own ſex. During the pro- 
ceſs, the bodies were watched by the embalmers with the 
greateſt care to prevent their being devoured by the ra- 
vens ; the huſband, or wife, of the deceaſed bringing 
them proviſions, and waiting on them during the time of 
their watching, It is ſaid that not many years ago, two 
of theſe embalmed bodies were taken out of a cave; th 

were entire, and as light as cork ; but quite freſh, and 


without any diſagreeable ſmell, Their teeth and garments 
were alſo freſh and ſound. 


SECT. XL 
Of the Iſland of GOM ERA. 


Its Fituatian; a Deſcription of the principal Port and Tawn ; 
the Produce of the Iſland ; and the Perſons, Dreſs, and 
Manners ef the original Tihabitants. 


HE middle of this iſland lies fix leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt of Point Teno, in Tenerife, The prin- 
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of a bay, where ſhips lie land-locked from all winds, 
except the ſouth-eaſt. On the north ſide of this bay is a 
cove, where ſhips of any burden may haul cloſe to the 
| ſhore, which is a high perpendicular cliff, and there with 
ſafety heave down, clean, and repair. From this cove 
is a path-way along the face of the cliff to the town; but 
it is ſo narrow that two perſons cannot walk a-breaſt. 
Near the end of this path-way is a gate, which is always 
ſhut when it grows dark. About a ſtone's caſt from the 
beach the principal ſtreet of the town begins, and from 
thence runs ſtraight within land. 

This town is called La Villa de Palmas, or the town 
of Palms ; from the number of palm-trees 2. there. 
There are here a church and convent of friars, with 
about a hundred and fifty private houſes, moſt of which 
are ſmall and mean. It is, however, well ſupplied with 
good water, which the inhabitants draw from wells in 
every part of the town, During the winter ſeaſon a 
large rivulet, which then flows from the mountains, diſ- 
charges its waters into the fort; and on the ſouth ſide of 
its mouth ſtands an old round tower: alſo on the top of 
the perpendicular cliff on the north fide is a chapel and a 
battery of a few pieces of cannon, for the defence of the 
fort. 

Gomera, though ſmall, is a plentiful iſland, many ri- | 

vulets flowing from the craggy mountains refreſh and 
ive fertility to the narrow valleys, and indeed water ma 
be found in every part of the iſland, by digging to the dept 
of about five or ſix feet. a 

The produce of Gomera is much the ſame with that of 
Tenerife and Canaria. The inhabitants have generally 
| Juſt corn enough for their own uſe, and ſeldom import or 

export any. * this particular it reſembles Canaria; for 
it has almoſt every neceſſary within itſelf, and therefore 
has little need of any thing from abroad; for cattle, 
fowls, corn, wine, roots, fruit, and honey are here in 
great plenty; and if there was ſufficient encouragement 
for the exertion of their induſtry, the natives could eaſily 
manufacture a ſufficient quantity of wool and raw-ſilk to 
clothe themſelves : here is alſo ſtone, lime, timber, and 
all the other materials for building, except iron. 

The wine of this iſland is in general weak, poor, and 
ſharp ; it is therefore unfit for exportation ; yet ſome of 
it, when two years old, excels the very beſt wine made 
in Madeira, both in taſte and flavour, though it is as clear 
as water and as weak as ſmall bear. a 

Here are the animals common in the reſt of the iſlands, 
and alſo plenty of deer, originally brought from Barbary, 
There are likewiſe more mules bred in Gomera than in 
any of the other Canary Iſlands, and ſome ſnakes ; but it 
does not appear that any of them do the leaſt harm. 

The original natives of the iſland of Gomera were of 
a lively diſpoſition ; they were of the middle ſtature, ex- 
tremely active and dexterous in attacking and defending, 
and excellent ſlingers of ſtones and darts, to which they 
were trained from their infancy, it being the common 
amuſement of the young people to caſt ſmall ſtones and 
darts at each other ; to avoid which they ſeldom moved 
their feet, but only waved their bodies to and fro; and 
ſo expert were they at this ſport, that they uſed to catch 
in their hands the ſtone and darts as they flew in the 
air, 

The Gomerans uſed to dreſs themſelves in a ſort of 
cloak made of goat-ſkins, which reached to the calf of 
the leg ; but the women were cloathed with a petticoat, 
and 1 that hung down to their ſhoulders, both 
of which were made of goat-ſkins dyed and curiouſſy painted. 
The blue dye they extracted from an herb which they 
called paſtil, and the red from the root of a tree which 
they called taginaſte : all between the head-dreſs and 
petticoat were left bare. When the men had any quarre] 

which was to be decided by a combat, they laid aſide 
their cloaks, tied a ſort of bandage round their waiſt, and 
bound their foreheads with a kind of painted turban, The 
Gomerans wore ſhoes made of hogs-ſkins. 

In their combats they uſed the ſame weapons as the 
natives of the other iſlands, which were fticks or poles 
of hard wood, with the ends ſharpened. They have had 
amongſt them ſeveral men diſtinguiſhed by their bravery, 
whoſe fame they ſtill celebrate in their ſongs, 
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Canary ISLANDS. 


SECT. XI 
Of the Iſland of PALMA. 4 


Its Situation and Extent. A Deſeription of a high Moun- 
tain, called La Caldera, or the Cauldron, Its Springs and 
Rivers. Its Volcanoes, Climate, Produce, Ports, and 


Towns, 

6 hy iſland of Palma is fituated feventeen leagues to 
the weſt-north-weſt of Teno, the weſt end of Te- 

nerife, in twenty-eight degrees thirty minutes north lati- 

tude; and is only none ous miles in length from north 

to ſouth: and the extreme breadth about eighteen miles. 

The ſummit of Palma is, according to Mr. Glas, higher 
than that of Lenerife; for he reckoned the pike or ſugar- 
loaf only as a hill placed on the top of the iſland : and 
he obſerves, that when any one who has never ſeen land 
of an uncommon height, approaches in clear weather 
within twelve leagues of the iſlands of Tenerife and Pal- 
ma, and comes all at once to behold them, his ſurprize 
will be very great, reſembling that which ſtrikes a perſon 
who has never ſeen the ocean, till he has all at once a full 
view of it from the top of an adjacent mountain. 

Within land, on the north-caſt part of the iſland, is a 
high and ſpacious mountain, ſteep on all fides. This is 
called La Caldera, or the Cauldron, from a hollow like 
that on the pike of Tenerife. The ſummit is about two 
leagues in circumference, and on the inſide the Cauldron 
deſcends gradually from thence to the bottom, which is 
a ſpace of about thirty acres, On the declivity of the in- 
ſide ſprings ſeveral rivulets, which joining together at 
the bottom, iſſue in one ſtream through a paſſage to the 
outſide of the mountain from which this brook deſcends ; 
and having run ſome diſtance from thence, turns two 
ſugar-mills. The water of this ſtream is unwholeſome, 
on account of its being mixed with ſome water of a per- 
nicious quality in the ä — all the inſide of which 
abounds with herbage, and is covered with palms, pitch- 
pine, laurel, lignum-rhodium, and retamas; which laſt 
have in this iſland a yellow bark, and grow to the ſize 
of large trees; but in the others they are only ſhrubs. 
The people here take great care not to let the he-goats 
feed on the leaves of the retama, on account of their 
breeding a ſtone in the bladder, which kills them. 

There are two rivulets which ſpring on the outſide of 
the Cauldron ; one of theſe runs northward to the village 
of St. Andreas, and turns two ſugar-mills, and the other 
runs to the town of Santa Cruz, which lies to the eaſt- 
ward. Theſe are the only rivulets or ſtreams of any con- 
ſequence in the iſland: on which account the natives 
build tanks, or ſquare reſervoirs with planks of pitch pine, 
which they make tight with caulking, Theſe they fill 
with the torrents of rain-water that in the winter ſeaſon 
ruſh down from the mountains, and preſerve it for them- 
ſelves and cattle: but the ſheep, goats, and hogs, in 
places at a diſtance from the rivulets, feed almoſt all the 
year round on the roots of fern and aſphodil, and there- 
fore have little or no need of water, there being moiſture 
enough in thoſe roots to ſupply the want of that element. 

The ſouth quarter of the iſland is moſt deſtitute of 
water, yet there is a medicinal well of hot water fo 
cloſe to the. ſea-ſhore, that the tide flows into it at full 
ſea, And at Uguer is a cave, that has a long narrow 
entrance, ſo ſtraight that people paſs through it back- 
wards, with their face to the mouth of the cave; but 
after they have got through this paſſage, they enter a 
ſpacious grotto, where water diſtils from between the 
large flakes of ſlate- ſtones that hang from the roof; the 
leaſt blow given to theſe reſound through the cave with 
a noiſe like thunder. | : 

There is a mountain in the diſtrict of Tifuya, which 
appears to have been removed by an earthquake from 
its original ſituation. The natives have a tradition that 
the ſpot on which it now ſtands was a plain, and the moſt 
tertile ſpot in the whole iſland, till it was deſtroyed by the 


burning lava, and the fall of the mountain. 


| 


Indeed, the effects of volcanoes are to be ſeen in al- 
moſt every part of the iſland; for the channels where 
the 


a 
the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined ſtones and 
aſhes ran, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. : 

On the thirteenth of November 1677, a little after ſun- 
ſet, the earth ſhook for thirteen leagues, with a dreadful 
noiſe that laſted five days, during which the earth opened 
in ſeveral places; but the greateſt opening was at Mount 
aux Chevres, a mile and a half from the ſea, from whence 
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proceeded a great fire which caſt up ſtones and pieces of 


rock ; and in leſs than a quarter of an hour were twenty- 
eight gaps about the foot of the mountain, which caſt 
forth flames and abundance of burning ſtones. There 
was another eruption in 1750, when one of theſe rivers 
of fire ran down from the mountains towards the town 
of Santa Cruz, and diſcharged itſelf into the ſea about 
2 mile to the northward of the town : but we do not 
know that any conſiderable volcano or earthquake has 
happened fince, though they have ſometimes ſome ſlight 
ſhocks. | | 

On viewing Palma at the diſtance of three leagues off 
at ſea, the mountains ſeem full of gutters or beds formed 
by torrents of rain water ; but theſe only appear little 
from their height and diſtance ; for on approaching near, 
we find them large valleys, abounding with woods. 

The black ſhining ſand uſed to throw upon writing to 
prevent its blotting, is found in many places on the ſhore 
of this and the other iſlands, It appears to have been 
thrown out of volcanoes, and is certainly the moſt per- 
fe& iron; for the load-ſtone, on being held near it will 
draw up every grain. 

The air, weather, and winds are nearly the ſame here 
as at Tenerife and Canaria, only the weſterly winds and 
rain are more frequent at Palina, on account of its lying 
more to the weſt ward and northward, and conſequently 
being not ſo far within the verge of the north-eaſt trade 
winds as thoſe iſlands, whence it is more expoſed to vari- 
able winds, particularly the ſouth-weſt, which moſt pre- 
vails in the latitudes adjacent to thoſe of the north-eaſt 
trade-winds. f | | 

With reſpect to the climate both here, and in Tenerife, 
Canaria, and Gomera, a perſon will find great difference 
according as he lives in the mountains, or near the ſea- 
ſhore. h the months of July, Auguſt, and September, 
the heat ſeems almoſt intollcrable near the ſhore, while 
there is a calm; but, at the ſame time, the air js quite 
freſh and pleaſant on the mountains. In the middle of 
winter, the houſes far up the mountains, near the clouds, 
arc extremely cold, and the natives keep fires burning in 
their habitations all day long ; but this is far from being 
the caſe near the ſea; for there they uſe fires only in their 
kitchens, For eight months in the year the ſummits of 
all the Canary iſlands, except Lancerota and Fuertaven- 
tura, are generally covered with ſnow. 


Formerly the ſummit of Palma abounded with trees; 


but a great drought, which prevailed in 1545, deſtroyed 
them all, and though others began to ſpring up ſome time 
after, they were deſtroyed 
mals, which finding no paſture below, went up there, 
and devoured all the young trees and herbs ; ſo that the 
upper part of the ifland is at preſent quite bare and de- 
ſolate. The rabbits were firſt brought to Palma by 
Don Pedro Fernandes de Lago, the ſecond lieutenant- 
general of Tenerife, and have ſince increaſed in a ſur- 
prizing manner. Before the trees and ſhrubs were de— 
ſtroyed on the ſummit of the iſland, a great deal of man- 
na fell there, which the natives gathered and ſent to 
Spain. | | 

Phe produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame as that 
of Canaria ; but a great quantity of ſugar is made at 
Palma, particularly on the weſt fide of the iſland. On 
the eaſt ſide are produced good wines, which have a 
different taſte and flavour from thoſe of Tenerife: the 
dry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour, The 
malvaſia, or ſack, is not ſo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that 
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by the rabbits and other ani- | 


 welterly illand ot the Canaries, 


in breadth and fifteen in circumference, 
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plenty of ſugar, they make vaſt quantities of ſweet-meats 
and conſerves, which they export to the reſt of the iſlands, 
and alſo to ſome part of the Indies. 

The bees produce a great deal of good honey, eſpe- 
cially in the hives that are at a great diſtance from vines, 
and the mocanes, a fruit that reſembles an elder-verry ; 
both theſe having a bad effect on its colour. In Palma is 
alſo much gum-dragon, and the natives extract great 
quantities of pitch from the pitch-pine. In time of ſcar- 
city they make good bread of the roots of fern, which is 
ſaid to be not inferior to that made of wheat flour ; but 
the fern of Palma is not eſteemed fo good as that of 
Gomera, | | 

Though the woods that formerly grew on the ſummit 
of Palma are all deſtroyed, yet there are many trees in 
the region of the clouds, and beneath it; fo that at 
about two leagues diſtance, the iſland appears like one 
entire wood. Pine trees grow here to ſuch a ſize, as to 
be fit for maſts of the larger ſhips ; but they are ex- 
ceeding heavy, and from the ruggedneſs of the roads, 
the expence of bringing them to the ſhore would be very 

reat. 

The chief port in Palma is that of Santa Cruz, on 
the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland. The road is within a 
muſket ſhot of the ſhore, where veſſels generally ride in 
fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are expoſed to 
eaſterly winds ; yet with good anchors and cables they 
may ride with great ſafety, in all the winds that blow in 
this part of the world ; for the ground is clean and 
good, and the great height of the iſland, with the per- 
pendicular rocks that face the road, repel the wind that 
blow upon it; though ever ſo ſtrong. Santa Cruz is a 
large town containing two pariſh churches, ſeveral con- 
vents of friars and nuns, with many neat and private 
buildings, though they are neither ſo good, nor ſo large 
as thoſe of the city of Palmas in Canaria, or of the 
towns of Tenerife, Near the mole is a caſtle or battery 
mounted with ſome picces of ordnance for the defence of 
the ſhips in the bay, and to prevent the landing of an 
enemy. In the midſt of the town, near the great church, 
is a fountain filled by a rivulet, which ſupplies the inha- 
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bitants with plenty of good water, 


The next port, named Taſſacorta, lies on the ſouth-weſt 
of this; but being expoſed to weſterly winds is little fre- 
quented by any other veſſels than boats. It has a village 
of the ſame name. There are no other towns of any note 
in the ifland ; but many villages, one of the chief of 
which is St. Andres. 


SECT. Xin. 
Of the Iſland of HIERRO or Ferro. 


The French formerly reckoned the Longitude from thence. 
The Situation and Extent of that Iſland, with a particular 
Accrunt of a Tree that is continually dropping Mater. 


TH iflind of Ferro, called by the Spaniards His 

erro, and by the French Vile de Fer, is the moſt 
Here the French navi- 
gators formerly placed the firſt meridian for reckoning 
the longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from the Pike of 


| Tenerite : molt geographers however at preſent reckon 


the hit meredian trom the capital of their own country; 
it Conveying a more diſtinct idea to an Engliſhman to ſay, 
that ſuch a place is ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt from Lon- 
don, than to reckon the longitude from a diftant iſland ; 
and hence the Engl:(h geographers now uſually reckon 
the longitude of places from London, and the French 
from Par:s, 

Phe illand of Tierro, or Ferro, is about five leagues 


It is ſituated 


of Lenerife; but on its being about three years old, it | in twenty-f{eyven degrees twenty-fix minutes north lati- 
obtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine-apple. "Theſe | tude, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty-ſix minutes weſt 


wines are however very difficult to preſerve, eſpecially 
when exportcd to cold climates, where they frequently 
turn ſour. 


| 


longitude from London. On all ſides it riſes ſteep and 
craggy trom the (ca tor above a league, fo as to render 
the aicent extremely difficult and tatiguing ; but after 


All the kinds of fruit that grow in Tenerife and Ca- travelling this league, the reſt of the iſland will be found 
naria are found here in greater abundance, ſo that the | to be tolcrably level and fruitful, it abounding in many 
natives cannot conſume them; but as they have great Kinds of tres and ſhrubs, and producing better graſs, 


herbs, 
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herbs, and flowers than any of the other iſlands, whence 
bees thrive and multiply here in a very extraordinary 
manner, and alſo make excellent honey. 

There are only three ſprings in the whole iſland. On 
account of the ſcarcity of water, it is ſaid that the ſheep, 

oats, and ſwine of this iſland, do not drink in the 
| $2 ; but digging up the roots of the fern, they chew 

them to quench their thirſt, The great cattle are v.a- 
tered at the above fountains, and at a place where wa- 
ter diſtils from the leaves of a tree. Of this tree many 
authors have made mention, ſome of whom repreſent it 
as miraculous ; while others deny its very exiſtence ; 
but the author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Con- 
queſt of the Canary iſlands gives a particular account 
of it, 

In the cliff or ſteep rocky aſcent by which the whole 
iſland is ſurrounded, is a narrow gutter which com- 
mences at the ſea, and is continued to the ſummit of the 
cliff, where it joins, or coincides, with a valley termi- 
nated by the ſtcep front of a rock, on the top of which 

rows a tree called in the language of the ancient inha- 

— garſe, or ſacred, which for many years has been 
preſerved entire, ſound, and freſn. Its leaves con- 
ſtantly diſtil ſo great a quantity of water, that it is ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh drink to every living creature in Hierro, 
nature having provided this remedy for the drought of 
the iſland. : 

It is diſtin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf : 
its trunk is about twelve ſpans in circumference; its 
height from the ground to the top of the higheſt branch 
is forty ſpans, and the circumference of all the branches 
together is one hundred and twenty feet. The branches 
are thick and extended, and the ſoweſt begin about the 
height of an ell from the ground. Its fruit reſembles 
an acorn, but taſtes like the kernel of a pine-apple, only 
It is ſofter and more aromatic; and the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more curved, 
Theſe come forth in a perpetual ſucceſſion, whence the 
tree always remains green. Near it grows a thorn which 
faſtens on many of its branches, with which it is inter- 
woven, and at a ſmall diſtance are ſome beach trees, 
breſos, and thorns. 

On the north ſide of the trunk are two large tanks or 
ciſterns of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided; 
each half being twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans deep. 
One of theſe contains water for the drinking of the in- 
habitants, and the other that which they uſe for their 
cattle, waſhing, and the like purpoſes. 

Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the ſea, which 
the ſouth and eaſterly winds force againſt the above-men- 
tioned ſteep cliff ; when the cloud having no vent but by 
gutter, gradually aſcends it, and advances flowly from 
thence to the extremity of the valley, and then reſts upon 
the wide-ſpreading branches of the tree, from whence it 
diſtils in drops during the remainder of the day, in the 
ſame manner as water drips from the leaves of trees after a 
heavy ſhower, ” 

This diſtillation is not peculiar to the tree, for the 
breſos which grow near it alſo drop water; but their 
leaves being only few and narrow, the quantity is ſo 
trifling, that though the natives ſave ſome of it, 2 they 
make but little account of any but what diſtils from the 
tree; which, together with the water of ſome ſprings, is 
ſufficient to ſerve the natives and their flocks. 

This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the 
eaſterly winds have moſt prevailed; for by them alone the 
clouds or miſts are drawn hither from the ſea. A perſon 
lives near the ſpot on which the tree pon, who is ap- 
pointed by the council to take care of it and its water, 
and is allowed a certain ſalary, with a houſe to live in. 
He daily diſtributes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven 
veſſels filled with water, beſides what he gives to the prin- 
cipal perſons of the iſland. 

Whether the tree which yields water at preſent be the 
ſame here deſcribed, Mr, Glaſs ſays he is unable to deter- 
mine, but juſtly obſerves, that it is probable there have 
been a ſucceſſion of them. He himſelf did not ſee this 
tree, for this is the only iſland of all the Canaries which 
he did not viſit ; but he obſerves, that he has ſailed with 
the natives of Hierro, who, when queſtioned about the 
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exiſtence of this tree, anſwered in the affirmative ; and 
takes nctice, that trees yielding water are not peculiar to 
this iſland, fince travellers mention one of the ſame kind 
in the iſland of St. Thomas, in the gulph of Guinea. - 

There is ſaid to be no conſiderable town, and only one 
pariſh church in the whole iſland of Ferro, 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the original Natives of the Iſland of Hierro, or Ferro; 
their Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 


HE natives of Ferro, before that iſland was rendered 
ſubject to Spain, were of a middle ſtature, and 
cloathed with the ſkins of beaſts, The men wore a 
cloak made of three ſheep-ſkins ſewed together, with the 
woolly fide outwards in ſummer, and next their bodies in 
winter, 

The women alſo wore the ſame kind of cloak, beſides 
which they had a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. They ſewed their ſkins with thongs 
cut as fine as thread, and for needles uſed ſmall bones 
ſharpened. They wore nothing on their heads, and their 
long hair was made up into a number of ſmall plaits, 
They had ſhoes made of the raw ſkins of ſheep or goats, 
and ſome of them were made of thoſe of hogs. 

They had a grave turn of mind, for all their ſongs were 
on ſerious ſubjects, and ſet to flow, plaintive tunes, to 
which they danced in a ring, joining hands, and ſome- 
times jumping up in pairs, ſo . that they ſeemed 
” be united ; a manner of dancing ftill practiſed in 

erro, 

They lived in circular incloſures formed by a ſtone- 
wall without cement, each having one narrow entrance. 
On the inſide they placed poles or ſpars againſt the wall, 
one end reſting on the top, and the other extending a con- 
ſiderable diſtance to the ground; and theſe they covered 
with fern, or branches of trees. Each of theſe incloſures 
contained about twenty families, A bundle of fern, with 
goat ſkins ſpread over it, ſerved them for a bed, and for 
bed-cloaths and coverings they uſed drefled goats-ſkins to 
keep them from the coll, | 

When a child was born, before they offered it the breaſt, 
they gave it fern roots roaſted, bruiſed, and mixed with 
butter; and at preſent they give them flour and barley 
meal roaſted, and mixed with bruiſed cheeſe. 

The uſual food of the natives was the fleſh of ſheep, 
goats, and hogs ; and as they had no kind of grain, their 
bread was made of fern roots, which, with milk and 
butter, was the principal part of their diet. 

They all lived under one king, and having never any 
occaſion to go to war, had no warlike weapons : they in- 
deed uſed to carry long ſtaves; but theſe were only to aſ- 
ſiſt them in travelling; for the country being ſo rocky, 
as to make it neceſſary frequently to leap from one 
— to another, this they perform by means of theſe 

aves. 

Each man had only one wife, and they had no reſtric- 
tions with reſpect to their marriages, except a man's not 
being allowed to marry his mother or ſiſter; for every 
man might take the woman he liked beſt, and whoſe con- 
ſent he could obtain, without the leaſt regard to rank ot 
nobility. Indeed all, except the king, were in this re- 
ſpect upon an equality: the only diſtinction among them 
conſiſted in the number of their flocks. It was uſual for 
the man when he choſe a wife, to make a preſent of cattle 
to her father, according to his ability, in return for the 
favour of letting him have his daughter. Even the king 
received no particular tribute from his ſubjects; but eve 
one made him a preſent of cattle, according to his en. 
2 pleaſure; for they were not obliged to give him any 
thing. 

When they made a feaſt they killed one or two fat 
lambs, according to the number of their gueſts: theſe 
they placed in a veſſel on the ground, fitting round it in 
a circle, and never riſing till they had eaten the whole. 
Theſe feaſts are ſtill continued among their deſcendants. 

When a perſon fell ſick, they rubbed his body all over 
with butter and ſheep's marrow, covering him well up, 
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to keep him warm; but when a man happened to be 
wounded, they burned the part affected, and afterwards 
anointed it with butter, They buried their dead in caves; 
and if the deceaſed was a man of wealth, they interred 
him in his cloaths, and put a board at his feet, with the 
pole with which he uſed to travel at his fide, and then 
cloſed the mouth of the cave with ſtones, to prevent his 
being devoured by the ravens, 

They puniſhed no other crimes but thoſe of murder and 
theft; the murderer was put to death in the ſame manner 
as he had killed the deceaſed ; and the thief, for the firſt 
offence, was puniſhed with the loſs of one of his eyes, 
and for the ſecond of the other. This was done that he 
might not ſee to ſteal any more. A particular perſon 
was on theſe occaſions ſet apart to perform the office of 
executioner. 
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They paid their adorations to two deities, one of 


whom was male, and the other female. The male was 
named Eraoranzan, and was worſhipped by the men ; the 
other was called nay, and was worſhipped by the 
women. They had* no images or viſible repreſentations 
of theſe deities; nor did they ever ſacrifice to them, but 
only prayed to them in their neceſſities, as when they 


wanted rain to bring up the graſs for the ſubſiſtence of | 


lower part anſwers the purpoſe of an. handkerchicf, by 
covering the neck and bre:\t, When they go abroad, 
they likewiſe wear a broad Lrimmed.Nloughed hat to ſhade 
their faces from the ſun ; and on their ſhoulders a mantle 
of flanne], baize, or ſaye. Inſtead · of ſtays they wear 
a ſhort cloſe jacket laced before, and..have many petti- 
coats, which make them appear very bulky.:. but the 
poor who live in towns wear veils, when they walk the 
ſtreets, made of black ſaye, in the form of. two petticoats 
and when they go abroad take the upper, and putting 
it over the head, wrap it ſo cloſe about. the face, that no 
part of it is ſeen, except one eye. Fhus they have the 
privilege of beholding all they, meet, without being 
known; for all their veils are of. the ſame. ſtuff and eo- 
lour, only thoſe of the ladies are: of. filk. 

Some of the moſt faſhionable ladies. in. the city of Pal- 
mas, in Canaria, and in Santa Cruz, in the iſland of 
Tenerife, go abroad in their chariots dreſſed after the 
French and Engliſh mode; but none walk in the ſtreets 
without veils; yet they wear them ſo open, that any one 
may ſee the whole face, the neck, and even a part of the 
breaſt, The young ladies wear no caps, but have their 
fine long black hair plaited, tucked up behind, and faſten- 
ed on the crown of the head by. a gold comb, Inſtead 


their cattle. The natives pretended, that when their gods 
were diſpoſed to do them good, they came to the iſland 

and took their {tations on two great rock, which are in a 

place to which they gave the name of Ventayca, and 

which is now called Los Antillos de los Antiguos, where 

they received the petitions of the people, and afterwards 
returned to heaven. 


ST CT. IVY, 


Of the preſent Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Go- 
mera, and Ferro; their Perſons, Dreſs, Fad, Buildings, 
Atanners, and Cuſtoms. 


E have already given a deſcription of theſe iſlands, 

V. and of the manners of their antient inhabitants, 
with whom the Spaniards and other Europeans have been 
ſo long intermixed, that they are become one people. 
The deſcendants of this mixed nation are at preſent de- 
nominated Spaniards, whoſe language is that of the Caſ- 
tilian, which the gentry ſpeak in perfection; but the 
peaſants in the remote parts of the iſlands in an almoſt 
unintelligible manner; fo that ſtrangers can ſcarcely un- 
deritand them. | 

The preſent natives are lender, and of the middle ſize; 

they are pretty well ſhaped, and have good features; but 
they are more ſwarthy than the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
parts of Spain: they have, however, fine, large, ſparkling 
eyes, which give great vivacity to the countenance z but 
the old people make a very ſhocking appearance. 
Te men of rank, inſtead of their own hair, wear 
white perukes, which form a very odd contraſt to their 
duſky complexions; but they neither put on theſe, 
their upper coats, or ſwords, but when they walk in 
proceſſion, pay formal viſits, or go to church on high 
tettivals: at all other times they wear a linen night-cap, 
bordercd or ruffled with Jace or cambrick, and above 
it a broad brimmed ſlouched hat; and, inſtead of a coat, 
a lenz wide camblet cloak, of a raiſin colour, or black. 
They generally walk with their hat under their arm, and 
never wear aun upper coat without a ſword, 

The dreſs of the peaſants is after the modern faſhion 
of the Spaniards, which 1s not unlike the habit of the 
common people in England, only here the natives, when 
dreſſed, we.r long cloaks inſtead of upper coats; but the 
peaſants of Canaria, inſtead of the cloak, uſe an upper 
garment fastened about the middle by a giidle, or ſaſh. 
This garment is white, long, and narrow: it has a neck 
like an Engliſh ridiug- coat, and is made of the wool of 
their own theeop. All the people of low rank in theſe 
lan wear their own black hair, which is generally 
buthy : they let it grow to a great length, and tuck the 

hair of the right ſide of the head behind the right ear. 
The women of inferior rank wear on their heads a 

coarſe linen gaufe, vrhich falls down upon their ſhoul- 

ders; and, as they pin it together under their chin, the 
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in upper coats, with their ſwords, .canes, and perukes, 
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be within hearing, pull off their hats, and ſay, „ adore 


of ſtays, they wear ſhort jackets, like the common people, 
only they are made of finer: ſtaff: they have alſo mantles 
of ſcarlet cloth, or fine white flannel, laced with gold or 
lilver; but the moſt expenſive pant. of. their dreſs is their 
car-rings, necklaces, and bracelets, . | 

Scarce any are to be ſeen, even among people of the 
firſt rank of either ſex, who walk with an caſy and gr ce- 
ful air: this is entirely owing to their going * 
either covered with long cloaks, or almoſt conſtantly 
veiled: the men's motion being hid by their cloaks, and 
the women, not being known, d not care how they 
walk; and when the men lay their cloaks aſide, and dreſs 


and their hats under their arm, they make the moſt ſtiff, 
ridiculous, and awkward appearance imaginable. 
Hcre the inferior people are remarkably louſy, without 
being even aſhamed of it; for the poor lit at their doors 
picking the lice out of one another's heads, The itch 
too is common among people of all rinks, and they do 
not even take any pains to qure i The ſame may be 
laid of the venereal diſeaſe, thgugh this is not quite ſo 
general as the other, 
Gentlemen riſe here by break of day, and uſually go 
to church ſoon after to hear maſs; at eight or nine in the 
morning they breakfaſt on chocolate. The ladies ſeldom 
go to maſs before ten in the forenoon ; but the women- 
ſervants commonly attend it about ſun-riſing. At the 
clevation of the hoſt, which is generally a little before 
10Nn, the bells toll, when all the men, who happen to 


and praite thee, body and blood of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, ſhed on the tree of the croſs to waſh away the 
&« fins of the world.” | 

At noon all the natives go home to dinner, and the 
{treet-doors are ſhut till three o'clock. The firſt diſh ſet 
upon the table in gentlemen's houſes conſiſts of ſoup 
made of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, potatoes, turneps, 
carrots, onions, and ſaffron, ſtewed together, with thin 
ſlices of bread put into the diſh. The ſecond courſe con- 
ſiſts of roaſted meat, fowls, &c. The third is the olio, 
or ingredients of which the ſoup was made. After which 
comes the deſert, conſiſting of fruit and ſweet-meats. 
The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, 
while at dinner; but have no wine after the cloth is re- 
moved, On drinking to each other, they ſay, ** Your 
e health, Sir;”” or, „Madam, your hcalth:” and the 
other anfwers by ſaying, “ May you live a thouſand 
«« years;” and ſometimes, “Much good may it do you”? 

Dinner being over, a large ſhallow filver diſh, filled 
with water, 1s fet upon the table; when the whole com- 
pany, all at once, waſh in it; and then a ſervant, who 
{tznds at the lower end of the table, cries, “ Blefſed and 
„ praited be the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and 
„the clear and pure conception of the moſt holy virgin, 
„ conceived in grace from the firſt inſtant of her natural 
© exittence, Ladies, and gentlemen, much good may 
it do you,” Then making a low bow to the com- 
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pany, he retires, They then tiſe, and each goes to bis 


apartment, to take a nap for about an hour, This, which 
is termed the ſieſto, is very beneficial in a warm climate; 
for after a perſon awakes from it, he finds himſelf greatly 
refreſhed, and fit to engage in buſineſs with ſpirit. 

People of rank ſeldom make an entertainment without 
having a friar for one of their gueſts; who is uſually con- 
feſſor to ſome of the family, and frequently behaves with 
great ill manners; yet neither the maſter of the houſe, 
nor any of the company, chooſe to take much notice of it. 
Our author was once invited to dine with a gentleman, 
where a Franciſcan friar was one of the gueſts ; but the 
had ſcarce begun to eat, when the friar aſked him if he 
was a Chriſtian ? He anſwered, that he hoped ſo. He 
was then deſired to repeat the Apoſtle's Creed; but an- 
ſwering, that he knew nothing about it, the friar ſtared 
tuil in his face, and cried, O thou black aſs!” Of- 
fended at this rudeneſs, he aſked, What he meant by 
treating him in that manner? when the friar only an- 
ſwered by repeating the abuſe; the maſter of the houſe 
endeavoured, in vain, to perſuade him to give over. But 
as our author did not at that time underſtand Spaniſh ſo 
well as to expreſs himſelf fluently, he roſe, and telling 
the gentleman, that he ſaw he was unable to protect him 
from inſults at his own table, inſtantly left the houſe. 

In the morning and evening viſits they treat with cho- 
colate and ſweet-meats ; but in the ſummer evenings with 
ſnow-water, People ſup between eight and nine, and 
ſoon after retire to reſt, 

The uſual food of the common people is goffio, fruit, 
and wine, with falt-fiſh brought from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Some think their being ſubject to the itch, is 
owing to their eating ſo much of this laſt food. In the 
ſummer ſcaſon freſh fiſn is pretty plentiful, but at other 
times more ſcarce and dear, | 

The houſes of people of rank are two ſtories high, and 
are handſome ſquare buildings, built of ſtone and mortar, 
with an open court in the middle like our public inns 
in England, and like them have balconies running round, 
which are on a level with the floor of the ſecond ſtory, 
The ftreet-door is placed in the middle of the front of the 


houſe, and within that door is a ſecond, the ſpace be- 


tween them being the breadth of the rooms of the houſe, 
The court-yard, which is on the inſide, is large or ſmall 
according to the ſize of the building, and is uſually paved 
with flags, pebbles, or other ſtones. In the centre of 
the court is a ſquare or circular ftone-wall about four feet 
high, filled with earth, in which are commonly planted 
— banana, or other trees. 

All the lower ſtory of each quarter of the houſe con- 
ſiſts of ſtore- rooms, or cellars. The ſtairs leading to 
the ſecond ſtory uſually begin at the right or left hand 
corner of the entrance of the court, and conſiſt of 
two flights of ſteps, which lead into the gallery, from 
which one may enter any room on the ſecond ſtory. 
The principal apartments are generally in that quarter 
of the houſe facing the ſtreet, which contains a hall with 
an apartment at each end. Theſe rooms are the whole 
breadth of the quarter, and the hall is twice the length of 
any of the apartments at its extremities. The windows 
of theſe rooms are formed of wooden lattices, curiouſly 
wrought, and are all in the outſide wal), none of them 
looking inwards to the court. | 

In the middle of the front of ſome great houſes is a 
| balcony on the outſide above the gate, equal with the 
floor of the ſecond ſtory; and ſome have.a gallery which 
runs from one end of the front to the other, but this is 
unuſual on the outſide of the houſe. 

The apartments are all white-waſhed, and thoſe at the 
extremities of the great halls, with ſome of the reſt, are 
lined with fine mats about five feet high, and the floor 
is ſometimes covered with the ſame. The fides of the 
windows of all the rooms are lined with boards to pre- 
vent people's cloaths being whitened ; for they com- 
monly fit in the window, there being benches on each 
fide of it for that purpoſe; and when the maſter of the 
houſe intends to ſhow a ſtranger reſpect, he always con- 
ducts him to the window, 

The walls of the great hall, and thoſe of ſome of the 
other apartments, are hung with paintings, repreſenting 
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the virgin, the twelves apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs, 

uſually drawn as large as life, and diſtinguiſhed by 

ſome circumſtance of their hiſtory. Thus St. Peter is 

uſually repreſented looking at a cock and weeping, and 

a great bunch of keys always hangs at his girdle. One 

7 their favorite paintings is Anthony preaching to the 
es. 

They ſeldom uſe curtains to their beds, for theſe they 
conſider as recepticles for fleas and bugs, which abound 
here extremely. They chiefly uſe matreſſes ſpread on the 
floor upon fine mats : beſides the ſheets, there is a blanket 
and above that a filk quilt, The ſheets, pillows, and 
quilt, are frequently fringed or pinked, like the ſhrouds 
uſed for the dead in Europe. | 

In a particular apartment is a place raiſed a ſtep higher 
than the floor, covered with mats or carpets; and there 
the women generally fit together upon cuſhions, both to 
receive viſits from their own ſex, and perform their do- 
meſtic offices. 5 

Though the houſes of the peaſants and lower ſort of 
people are only one ſtory high, they are built of ſtone 
and lime, and the roofs either thatched or tiled. "Theſe 
are generally neat, clean, and commodious. Indeed there 
is but little dirt or duſt in theſe iſlands to make them un- 
cleanly ; for the ground is moſtly rocky, and, from the 
almoſt continual fine weather, it is ſeldom wet. 

The natives have a grave deportment, and at the ſame 
time great quickneſs and ſenſibility ; the women, in par- 
ticular are remarkable for the ſprightlineſs and vivacity 
of their converſation, which is faid greatly to exceed that 
of the Engliſh, French, or other northern nations. The 
— — 2 in theſe iſlands would be highly offended 

ould any one tell them; they are deſcended from the 
Moors, or even from the ancient inhabitants of thc 
iſlands; yet it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, 
that moſt of their cuſtoms have been handed down to 
them from thoſe people, The gentry boaſt much of their 
birth, and indeed they are deſcended from the bef: families 
in Spain. 

The people hold in the greateſt contempt the employ- 
ment of a butcher, taylor, miller, or porter, It is not 
indeed very ſurpriſing, that they ſhould not have any 
great eſteem for the profeſſion of a butcher, or that the 
, ee of a taylor ſhould be conſidered as ſomewhat 
too efteminate for a man ; but it is difficult to imagine 
why millers and porters ſhould be deſpiſed, eſpecially the 
former; but it muſt be conſidered, that the millers here are 
generally eſteemed great thieves; and as the maſter of every 
tamily ſends his own corn to be ground, unleſs it be nar- 
rowly watched, the miller will take too much toll. Ir is 
ſaid that when any criminal is to ſuffer death, and the 
executioner happens to be out of the way, the officers of 
juſtice have the power of ſeizing the firſt butcher, miller, 
or porter they can find, and of obliging him to diſcharge 
that office. f 

We cannot here forbear mentioning a circumſtance 
given us by Mr. Glaſs, who once touching at the ifland 
of Gomera to procure freſh water, hired ſome poor rag- 

d fiſhermen to fill the water caſks, and bring them on 
board; but ſome time after, going to the watc:ing place 
to ſee what progreſs they had made, he found the caſks 
full, and all ready for rolling down to the beach, with 
the fiſhermen ſtanding by, and talking together, as if 
they had nothing farther to do. He reprimanded them 
for their lazineſs in not diſpatching the bufineſs in which 
he had employed them ; when one of them, with a dii- 
dainful air, replied, What do you take us to be, Sir? 
« Do you imagine we are porters? No, Sir, we are 
« ſeamen.” Notwithſtanding all his intreaties and pro- 
miſes of reward, he was unable to prevail on any of them 
to roll the caſks to the water- ſide; but was at laſt obliged 
to hire porters. | 

Though the gentry of theſe iſlands are uſually poor, yet 
they are extremely polite and well bred, the very pea- 
ſants and labouring people have a conſiderable ſhare of 
good manners, with little of that ſurly ruſticity which 
is too common among the lower claſs of people in Eng- 
land; yet they do not ſeem to be abaſhed 'n the preſence 
of their ſuperiors. A beggar aſks charity of a gentleman, 
by ſaying, © For the love of God, Sir, pleaſe to give 
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ce me half a rial;” and if the other gives him nothing, he 
returns, May your worthip excuſe me for the love of 
„% God.” | 

'The ſervants and lower people are much addicted to 
pilfering, for which they are ſeldom puniſhed any other 
way than by being turned off, beaten, or impriſoned for 
a ſhort time. Robberies are ſeldom or never committed; 
but murder is more common than in England ; and they 
have no notion of duels, for _ cannot comprehend that 

a man's having the courage to fight can atone for the in- 
jury he has done his antagoniſt, or that it ought to give 
him a right to do him a greater. When the murderer has 
killed a man he flies to a church for refuge, till he can 
find an opportunity to make his eſcape to another iſland ; 
and if he had been greatly provoked or injured by the de- 
ceaſed, and did not kill him in cold blood, every body 
will be ready to aſſiſt him to eſcape, except the near re- 
Jations of the perſon murdered ; yet quarrels are far from 
being frequent here, which may be owing to the want of 
taverns and other public houſes, to their temperance in 
drinking, their polite behaviour, and the little intercourſe 
between them, 

The lower people never fight in public ; but if one per- 
ſon puts another in a violent paſſion, the injured party, if 
able, takes his revenge in the beſt manner he can, without 
regard to what is called fair-play, till he thinks he has got 
| ſufficient ſatisfaction. 

Ihe people are in general extremely temperate ; and 
was a gentleman ſeen publicly drunk, it would be a laſt- 
ing ſtain on his reputation. 
can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in a court of 
Juſtice ; hence thoſe who are fond of wine ſhut themſelves 
un in their bed-chambers, where, when they have drank 
their fill, they get into bed and ſleep it off. | 

In theſe iſlands perſons of all ranks are extremely amo- 
Tous ; but their notions of love are ſomewhat romantic; 
which is perhaps the want of innocent freedom between 
the ſexes. They do not, however ſeem to be inclined to 
Jealouſy, any more than the Engliſh or French ; and in 
every country, cuſtom has eſtabliſhed between the ſexes 
certain bounds of decency and decorum, beyond which 
no perſon will go without a bad intention. It is uſual 
for young people here to fall in love at fight; and if the 
parties agree to marry, but find their parents averſe to 
their union, they acquaint the curate of the pariſh with 
the affair, who goes to the houſe where the girl lives, and 
endeavours to perſuade them to agree to her marriage; but 
if they cannot be induced to give their conſent, he takes 
her away before their faces, without their being able to 
hinder him, and either places her in a nunnery, or with 
ſome of her relations, till he marries them. 

It is ſaid not to be uncommon for a lady to fend a 
man an offer of her perſon in an honourable way, when, 
if he does not think proper to accept the offer, he keeps 
it ſecret till death : ſhould he do otherwiſe, he would be 
looked upon by all people in the moſt deſpicable light. 
Young men are not allowed to court young girls without 
any intention to marry them ; for if a woman can prove 
that a man has, in any inſtance, endeavoured to engage 
her affections, ſhe can oblige him to marry her. This, 
like many other good laws, is abuſed; for looſe women 
take advantage of it, and frequently lay ſnares to entrap 


the ſimple and unwary ; and ſometimes worthleſs young 


men form deſigns upon the fortunes of ladies, without 
having the leaſt regard for their perſons : however, there 
are not many mercenary lovers in this part of the world, 
their notions being in general too refined and romantic to 
admit the idea of that paſſion being made ſubſervient to 
their ambition or intereſt ; and yet there are more un- 
happy marriages here than in the countries where inno- 
cent freedoms being allowed between the ſexes, Jovers 
are not ſo blinded by their paſſions as not to perceive their 
miſtreſſes are frail and imperfect. 

When a man loſes his wife by death, ſome of his rela- 
tions come to his houſe, and reſide with him ſome time in 
order to divert his grief, and do not leave him till another 
relation comes to relieve the firſt; the ſecond is relieved 
by a third; and thus they ſucceed each other till the term 
of a year is expired. | 

Every one of the Canary Iflands, and every town and 
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village in them, has a particular ſaint for its patron, whoſe 
day is celebrated as a feſtival, by a ſermon preached in 
honour of the ſaint, and a ſervice ſuited to the occaſion, 
On theſe days the ſtreet near the church is ſtrewed with 
flowers and leaves, a multitude of wax candles are light- 
ed, _ a conſiderable quantity of gun-powder uſed in * 
works. 

On the eve of theſe feſtivals is generally held a kind of 
fair, to which the people of the adjacent country reſort, 
and ſpend the greateſt part of the night in mirth, and 
dancing to the ſound of the guittar, accompanied with 
the voices not only of thoſe who play on that inſtrument, 
but by thoſe of the dancers. 

The dances practiſed here are ſarabands and folias, 
which are flow dances ; thoſe which are quick are the 
canario, fiſt uſed by the antient Canarians ; the fandan- 
go, which is chiefly practiſed by the vulgar; and the za- 
peteo, which nearly reſembles our hornpipe. Some of 
theſe dances may be termed dramatic, as the men ſing 
verſes to their partners, who anſwer them in the ſame 
manner. The natives of theſe iſlands have generally ex- 
cellent voices, and few of them are unable to play on the 
guittar, 

At the feaſt of the tutelar ſtints of Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palma, plays are acted in the ſtreets for the enter- 
tainment of the populace; but the performers not bein 
profeſſed actors, and only ſome of the inhabitants of the 
place, who ſeem to have a natural turn for acting, they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to riſe to any great degree of perſection. 

All the eminent families have alſo a particular ſaint, or 
patron, to whoſe honour they keep a feſtival at a great 
expence; and, on theſe occaſions, the gentry vie with 
each other in the ſplendour of their entertainments. The 
gentry frequently take the air on horſeback ; but when 
the ladies are obliged to travel, they ride on afles, and in- 
{tead of a ſaddle they uſe a kind of chair, in which they 
fit very commodiouſly, The principal roads are paved 
with pebble-ſtones, like thoſe uſed in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don. There are a few chariots in the city of Palmas in 
Canaria, the town of Santa Cruz, and the city of Laguna, 
in Tenerife : theſe are all drawn by mules ; but they are 
kept rather for ſhe than uſe ; for the roads, being ſteep 
and rocky, are not proper for wheel-carriages. : 

The diverſions in uſe among the lower claſs of people 
beſides dancing, ſinging, and playing on the guittar, are 
throwing a ball through a ring —— at a great diſtance, 
cards, wreſtling, and quoits, The peaſants, particularly 
of Gomera, when they travel, have the art of leapin 
from rock to rock, which is thus performed : the long aff 


| or pole uſed on theſe occaſions has an iron ſpike at the 


end of it; and when a man wants to deſcend from one 
rock to another, he aims the point of the pole at the place 
where he intends to alight, and then throws himſelf to- 
wards it, pitching the end of the pole ſo as to bring it to a 
perpendicular, and then ſlides down it to the rock on 
which it ſtands. py 1 5 

Children are taught in the convents reading, writing, 
latin, arithmetic, logic, and other branches of philoſophy. 
The ſcholars read the claſfics ; but Greek is never — 5 
here, and is entirely unknown even to the ſtudients in di- 


vinity: they are particularly fond of civil law and logic, 


which laſt is muſt eſteemed. 


poetry prevails, 


—— 


The natives of theſe iſlands have a genius for poetry, 
and compoſe verſes of different meaſures, which they & 
to muſic. Some of their ſongs and other poetical pieces, 
would be greatly eſteemed in any country where a taſte for 
Few of thoſe books which are called 
prophane, only to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of a reli- 
gious kind, are read here, ſince they cannot be imported 
into the iſland without being firſt examined by the inqui- 
ſition, a court with which nobody cares to have any con- 
cern. However, the Hiſtory of the Wars in Granada is 
in every body's hands, and is read by people of all ranks; 
they have alſo ſome plays, moſt of which are very good 
ones. But the books moſt read by the laity are the Lives 
of the Saints and Martyrs, which may be conſidered as 
a kind of religious romances ſtuffed with legends, and the 
molt improbable ſtories. Thomas a Kempis, and the 
04-4 Pilgrim, are in every -library, and much ad- 
mird. 
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Of the Civil Government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma; 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of all the Iſlands in general; 
and the Diſeaſes to which the Natives are jubject, 


E have already deſcribed the government of Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura, and that of Gomera and 
Ferro nearly reſembles them ; we ſhall now, therefore, 
proceed to the government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Pal- 
ma, which are called the King's Iſlands, 
The natives on their ſubmitting to the crown of Spain 
were ſo far from being deprived of their liberty, that they 
were put on an equality with their conquerors, in which 
the Spaniards ſhewed the utmoſt wiſdom and policy ; but 
how they came ſoon after to act in a quite contrary man- 
ner in America, is hard to determine. After the con- 
queſt of the Canary iſlands, the Spaniards incorporated 
with the natives in ſuch a manner as to become one peo- 
ple with them, and in conſequence of this political union, 


the king of Spain is able to raiſe in theſe iſlands more ſol- 


diers and ſeamen than in any other part of his dominions 
of three times their extent, 

The loweſt officer of juſtice, except the alguazils, is 
the alcalde, who is a juſtice of peace; and there is one of 
them in every town or village of note. "Theſe magiſtrates 
are appointed by the royal audience of the city of Palmas, 
in Canaria ; they hold their places only for a certain time, 
and, in caſes of property, can take cognizance of no diſ- 
putes where the value of what is contended for exceeds 
ſeventeen rials, or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. Over theſe 
magiſtrates is the alcalde major, who is appointed in the 
ſame manner as the other, and cannot decide any caſe re- 
lating to property that exceeds the ſum of two hundred 
dollars. From the deciſion of thoſe magiſtrates, appeals 


lie to the tiniente and corregidor : the firſt of whom is a 


lawyer, and nominated by the royal audience; but the 
latter, who is appointed by the king, is not obliged to be 


a lawyer, yet muſt have a ſecretary, clerk, or afliſtant bred 


to the law. 
The corregidor generally holds his place five years, 
and ſometimes longer. Few of the natives enjoy this 


honourable office, which is commonly filled by native 


Spaniards, The proceedings in the corregidor's court, 


and in that of the tiniente, are the ſame; theſe courts 


ſeeming to have been originally intended as a check upon 


each other, 


Appeals are made from the corregidor and tiniente to 
the royal audience of Gran Canaria; a tribunal compoſed 
of three oidores, or judges, a regent, and fiſcal, who are 
uſually natives of Spain, and are always appointed by the 
king. The governor-general is preſident of this court 
though he reſides in Tenerife. In criminal cauſes there 
is no appeal from their determination ; but, in matters re- 
lating to property, appeals are carried to the council or 
audience of Seville in Spain. 

The ſtanding forces in the Canary Iflands amount only 
to about an hundred and fifty men; but there is a militia, 
of which the governor-general of the iſland is always 
commander in chief, and the officers, as colonels, cap- 
tains, and ſubalterns, are appointed by the king. There 


are alſo governors of forts and caſtles, ſome of which are 
appointed by the king, and others by the twelve regidores 


of the iſlands, called the cavildo ; ſome of the forts be- 


longing to the king, and the reſt are under the direction 
of the regidores. 

The regidores alſo take care of the repairs of the high- 
ways, prevent nuiſances, and the plague from being 
brought into the iſland by ſhipping ; for no man is allow- 
ed to land in theſe iſlands from * ſhip till the maſter 
produces a bill of health from the laſt port he left, or till 
the crew have been properly examined, 

The king's revenue ariſes from the following articles: 


a third of the tithes, which ſcarcely amounts to a tenth 


part of them, the clergy appropriating almoſt the whole 


to themſelves. his third part was given by the pope to 
the king of Spain, in conſideration of his maintaining a 
perpetual war againſt the infidels, 
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The ſecond branch in their revenue conſiſts in the mo- 
nopoly of tobacco and ſnuff, which the kings officers ſell 
on his account, no other perſons being allowed to dcal in 


| thoſe articles. 


Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the orchilla- 
weed, all of which in the iſlands of Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palma, belong to the king, and is pact of his revenue; 
but the orchilla of the other iſlands belongs to their re- 
ſpective proprietors, 

The fourth branch conſiſts of the acknowledgment 
annually paid by the nobility to the king for their titles, 
which amounts to a mere trifle, 

The fifth branch is a duty of ſeven per cent, on imports 
and exports: and the fixth duty on the Canary Welt In- 
dia commerce. All theſe branches, the ſixth excepted, 
are ſaid not to bring into the king's treaſury above fifty 
thouſand pounds per annum, clear of the expences of go- 
vernment and all charges. 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical government of the 
Canary Iſlands in general, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Seville, in Spain, 
and has a revenue of fix thouſand pounds ſterling per 
annum. He reſides in the city of Palma, in Canaria, 
where he is treated with as much reſpect and homage as 
a ſovereign prince, | 

The ſuperior of the various orders of Friars and nuns 
reſide in the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, and are 
only accountable to the generals of their reſpective orders 
at Rome, 

In each of the iſlands is a houſe belonging to the inqui- 
ſition, with its proper officers, in order to prevent all ap- 
pearances of hereſy or diſreſpect to the clergy, They 
have power to apprehend and confine ſuſpected perſons, 
without giving any reaſon for it to the civil magiſtrate ; 
and, aftcr examining them, they are cither diſcharged, or 
ſent to the tribunal at Canaria. | 

When any foreign ſhips arrive at the iſlands, the firſt 
time the maſter comes a-ſhore, he is conducted to an of- 
ficer of the inquiſition, who examines him whether he 
has any books or pictures in his ſhip againſt the doctrine 
or ceremonies of the church of Rome? and he is obliged 
to ſign a paper, by which he engages, if he has any, not 
to land or expoſe them to view; and that, while he re- 
mains in the country, he will neither ſpeak againſt the 
Romiſh religion, nor ridicule its rites and ceremonies. 
As all the natives are zealous members of the Romiſh 
church, this tribunal has ſeldom an opportunity of exer- 
eiſing its extenſive authority. 

As the gentry are generally poor, and unable to give 
fortunes to their younger ſons and daughters, many of 
the former are educated for the church, and not a few 
young ladies ſhut themſelves in convents for life, be- 
cauſe they cannot find huſbands ſuitable to their rank, 
and are unwilling to depend upon their elder brothers, or 
other relations, for ſubſiſtence : others take the ſame ſtep 
from their having met with diſappointments in love; and 
a few flattered by the nuns aud clergy into a high con- 
ceit of their own ſanctity, from religious motives, take 
the vell. 

The prieſts are here far from being ſatisfied with their 
tithes, or the friars with the revenues of their convents, 
and have therefore found means to load the inhabitants 
with many impoſitions which, though not eſtabliſhed by 
law, it would be dangerous for them to preſume to refuſe 
paying. Thus every hſhing bark from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary is obliged to deliver a certain quantity of fiſh to each 
convent ; and when the Mendicant triars go begging from 
houſe to houſe, they are liberally ſupplied ; and, was any 
to refuſe giving them alms, they would be marked out as 
objects of their vengeance, and be expoſed to the inqui- 
ſition. In ſhort, all ranks of men, who have any great 
point in view, take care, in the firſt place, to ſecure in 
their intereſt the leading men of the clergy ; and, when 
this is accompliſhed, it is eaſy to ſurmount every other 
obſtacle. | 

The Catholicks of theſe iſlands ſeem to think, that all 
excellence is confined to thoſe of their religion ; and when 
they ſee any of a different perſuaſion behave with common 
decency, they appear greatly ſurpriſed, imagining that 
thoſe they call heretics differ but little from brutes, 

| All 
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All ſtrangers, who are not of the Romiſh religion, are 
ſtrongly importuned on their arrival to become proſelytes; 
and indeed it is not poſſible for a perſon to live in any of 
the Canary Iſlands, except Tenerife, who is not a mem- 
ber of the church of Rome; and even in Tenerife no 
profeſſed Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan can be a member 
of ſociety ; nor indeed can any proteſtants, except they 
are eminent merchants, The clergy are unwilling to 
meddle with them, and probably have orders from Rome 
not to diſturb them, leſt it ſhould embroil them with the 
Engliſh or Dutch. Indeed formerly it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the inquiſition to ſeize on the Dutch and 
Engliſh conſuls, 

All the foreigners in theſe iſlands make very juſt com- 
plaints of the want of good phyſicians and ſurgeons. The 
diſeaſes moſt predominant here, beſides the itch and ve- 
nereal diſorders, which have been mentioned in another 
place, are the ſpotted fever, the flatos, a windy diſorder 
affecting the head, ſtomach, and bowels, and the palſey. 
The ague is ſcarce known in any of the iſlands, except 
Gomera. A few of the natives ere affected with the 
leproſy, and, as it is thought, incurable, there is an hoſ- 
pital at Canaria for the reception of the unhappy ſufferers 
by that loathſome diſeaſe, A man of fortune is no ſooner 
found to be a leper, than all his effects are ſeized for the 
uſe of the hoſpital, without leaving any part for the ſup- 
port of his family; while the poor, who are infected with 
that diſtemper, are left to ſubſiſt as well as they can, or 
to periſh in the ſtreets. The ſole judges of the leproſy 
are the directors of the hoſpital, and from their determi- 
nation there is no appeal. | 
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SECT, XVIL 


Of the Manufafures and Commerce of Canaria, Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, and Ferro; with a particular Account of 
their Fiſhery on the Coaſt of Barbary; and of the Cain, 

Weights, and Meaſures uſed in the Canaries. 


HH manufactures of theſe iſlands are taffeties, knit 

| filk hoſe, ſilk garters, and quilts for beds. In 
Canaria and Tenerife courſe linens and gauſe are made of 
the flax imported from Holland. In Canaria is alſo made 
white blankets, and coarſe cloths, from the wool of their 
own ſheep. The reſt of the iſlands alſo make a coarſe 
kind of cloth, which is worn by the peaſants; but on 
feſtivals; weddings, &c, the labouring people uſually 
wear Engliſh coarſe cloth. The exportation of raw filk 
is now prohibited, in order to encourage their filk ma- 
nufactures. In the large towns men are employed in 
weaving, and as taylors; but in the villages thoſe trades 
are only exerciſed by the women, 

The Commerce of the Canary Iflands may be divided 
into, that to Europe, and to the Engliſh colonies in 
America; that to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; that carried 
on between the iſlands themſelves, and the fiſhery on the 
coaſt of Barbary, 

Ferro and Gomera are ſo poor as to be viſited by no 
ſhips from Europe or America; nor are the natives of 
thoſe iſlands allowed any ſhare of the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
commerce, they beirig not entirely under the juriſdiction | 
of the crown of Spain, but ſubject to the count of Go- 
mera, who is their lord and proprietor, 9 5 

The trade to Europe and the Britiſh American colonies 
is centred in Tenerife. A few ſhips indeed go to Ca- 
naria and Palma ; but theſe are not to be compared to the 
numbers that arrive at Tenerife. This trade is carried 
on almoſt entirely in foreign bottoms, eſpecially in 


Engliſh, the natives being afraid of failing in thoſe | 


ſeas where they are in danger of being taken by the 
corſairs of Algiers, Sallee, and other ports of Barbary, 
The greateſt part of this trade is in the 1 of the Iriſh 
Roman catholic merchants ſettled in Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palma, and the deſcendants of the Iriſh who for- 
merly ſettled there and married Spaniſh wives; and there 
are no proteſtants who reſide there, except the Engliſh 
and Dutch conſuls, and two or three merchants who live 
at Tenerife, ' 

They import from Great Britain to theſe iſlands chiefly 
woollen goods of various kinds, hats, hardware, red 
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herrings, pilchards, and wheat, when it is ſcarce in the 
iſlands, with many other articles. The imports from 
Ireland chiefly conſiſt of beef, pork, pickled herrings, 
butter, and candles. Linens of all forts are imported 
from Hamburgh and Holland, to a very great amount; 
as alſo gunpowder, cordage, coarſe-flax, and other goods. 
A conſiderable quantity of bat iron is annually impotted 
from Biſcay. We | 

The imports from Mor, Italy, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
and Seville, chiefly conſiſt of velvets, ſilks, oil, ſalt, and 
cordage made of baſs or ſpartum, with many little articles 
for the conſumption of the Canary Iſlands and the Spatiiſh 
Weſt-Indies. This trade is almoſt entirely carried on in 
French and Malteſe tartans. The Malteſe veſſels, before 
they ſail to theſe iſlarids, make the tour of all the Euro- 
pean harbours to the weſtward of Malta, trading from 
one port to another. From the Mediterranean they go 
to Cadiz, and from thence to the Canaries, where, be- 
ſides the commodities of Italy, France, and Spain, they 
ſell the cotton manufactures of their own iſland ; all cor- 
tons imported into the Canary Iſlands, except thoſe from 
Malta, paying ſuch an exorbitant duty as almoſt amounts 
wa prohibition. 1 privilege is enjoyed by the Mal- 
tele, on account of their mintaining a perpetual war 
againſt the Turks aad Moors i 

They import from the Britiſh colonies, in America, 
beef, pork, hams, baccalao or dried cod, rice, bees - wax, 
deal boards, pipe ſtaves, and, when the cfops in the 
iſlands fail, wheat, flour, and maize. 

In return, theſe iſlands export to Great Britain and 
Ireland wine, orchilla-weed, Campeachy logwood, and 
a conſiderable quantity of Mexican dollars. To Holland 
and Hamburgh the ſame goods ; but a greater quantity of 
dollars, and little or no orchilla-weed. To Marſeilles, 
Malta, Italy, and Spain, the commodities they receive 
from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, particularly ſugaf, hides, 
Campeachy logwood, ſome orchilla-weed, and dollars ; 
and to the Britiſh colonies, in America, a great quantity 
of wines, and nothing elſe. 5 

All theſe goods, whether imported into the Canaries, 
or exported froin thence, pay a duty of ſeven per cent. 
on the rated value, | | 

The commerce of the Canary Iſlands with the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies is under particular regu- 


lations, and no foreigners are permitted to have any ſhare 


in it; nor are any ſhips ſuffered to ſail to the Spaniſh 
ports of that part of America from any of the iſlands, ex- 
cept Tenerife, Canaria, and Palma; and the trade there 
is confined to the ports of the Havannah, Campeachy, 
and La Guaira on the coaſt of Caraccas, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Maracaiva : the three firſt are called the 
greater ports, and the others the leſſer, becauſe the trade 
of the latter is very trifling, when compared with that of 
the former. 


In the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna is a judge, a 


ſecretary, and other officers, who manage every thing re- 
lating to this trade; and, before a ſhip takes in her lading 


for any of theſe ports, ſhe muſt obtain a licence from the 


judge of the India trade, which is generally granted, if it 


be her turn; for here all ſhips are regiſtered, and muſt 
take their turns, though intereſt and money often prevail 
againſt juſtice, 

The trade of the Canaries to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
is confined to their produce ; as wines, brandy, almonds, 
raiſins, figs, &c. of which they can annually ſend one 
thouſand tons; and are only allowed beſides what is term- 
ed a general for each ſhip, which conſiſts of all the kinds 
of goods thought neceſſary for the uſe of the veſſel, crew; 
and paſſengers, during the voyage; and is more or leſs 
extenſive in proportion to the ſize of the ſhip. But tho? 
they are thus reſtricted by the rules, this trade is extend- 
ed much farther ; and, it is ſaid, they export at leaſt two 


thouſand tons of the produce of the iſlands, and alſo im- 


menſe quantities of European commodities, 


The cargoes brought from the Weſt-Indies conſiſt of 


the commodities of the ports from whence they come, 


and are chiefly logwood, hides, cacao-nuts, ſugar, and 
Mexican dollars ; all which they are obliged to land at 
Santa Cruz, in Tenerife; but cochineal and indigo are 
prohibited from being landed there, The ſilver they 
bring is limited . 1 Mexican dollars per ton, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the regiſtered tonnage ; yet ſome of theſe ſhips are 


ſaid to bring home to Tenerife one hundred thouſand 
dollars, 

The ſhips employed in this trade are commonly about 
two hundred and fifty, or three hundred tons burthen. 
Some of them are built in the iſlands, and others at the 
Havannah, or Old Spain, No foreign bottoms can be 
employed in this trade; for which reaſon the freight from 
the Canaries to the Weſt Indies is extremely high; for 
the Canary ſhipping carry ſo many uſeleſs hands, parti- 
cularly chaplains ; lie ſo long in the road of Santa Cruz, 
waiting their turns; and are at ſuch a vaſt expence of 
anchors and cables, that the owners cannot afford to 
take leſs freight for a pipe of wine, from the Canaries to 
La Guaira, than ten pounds ſterling; and yet the run 
from Tenerife to that port being all the way before the 
wind, is uſually perſormed in leſs than thirty days: yet 
our author obſerves, that were the natives allowed to em- 
ploy Engliſh ſhips in this trade, they would ſoon find a 
fuffcient number ready to carry their wine at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings for gach pipe. 

With reſpect to the trade carried on from one iſland to 
another, it is as follows: 

The natives of Canaria eFport to Tenerife ſome raw 
and wrought ſilk, coarſe woollen blankets, proviſions of 
all ſorts, particularly cattle and fowls, orchilla-weed, 
ſquare flags for pavements, ſome ſalt, and filtering-ſtone 
veſſels for purifying water. In return for theſe commo- 
ditics, they chiefly receive caſh, and the other produce of 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

Palma 'exports to Tenerife boards, pitch, raw filk, 
orchilla-weed, ſugar, almonds, and ſweet-meats ; and re- 
ceives in return European and Weſt India goods. 

The natives of Gomera export to Tenerife cattle, 
brandy, orchilla-weed, a great deal of raw ſilk and ſome 
wrought, and in return receive European and Weſt- 
India goods. 

The inhabitants of Ferro export to Tenerife ſmall 
cattle, brandy, and -orchilla-weed. | 

Lancerota and Fuertaventura export a great quantity of 
corn to Tenerife, beſides cattle, fowls, and orchilla- 
weed; and, in return, generally receive European goods 
and caſh, with ſome wine. The natives of the ſame 
iſlands ſend corn to Palma, for which they receive ſugar, 
wine, caſh, boards, and other timber. The natives of 
Lancerota alſo export ſalt and ſome dried fiſh to Tenerife 
and Palma. | 


All the veſſels employed in this trade are built in the 
| iſlands, and are from twenty to fifty tons burthen ; they 


are about twenty-five in number, and each of them navi- 
gated by ten hands, on account of the great labour required 
in loading and unloading their cargoes. 

We now come to the fiſhery carried on by the natives 
of the Canary Iſlands on the coaſt of Barbary, It em- 
ploys about thirty veſſels, from fifteen to fifty tons bur- 


then, the ſmalleſt carrying fifty men, and the largeſt 


thirty. The owners having fitted out a veſſel for this 
voyage, put on board a quantity of ſalt ſufficient to cure 
the fiſh, with bread enough to ſerve the crew till their 
return. Each man has his own fiſhing tackle, which 
conſiſts of a few lines, hooks, one or two ſtout fiſhing- 
rods, a-little braſs wire, and a knife for cutting open 
the fiſh. It any of the crew carry wine, brandy, fleſh- 
meat, or any other ſtores, it muſt be at his own expence; 
for the owners furniſh only bread, | 

This hiſhery is. n on the north by the ſouthern 
extremity of Mount Atlas, in the latitude of twenty- nine 
degrees, and on the ſouth by Cape Blanco, in the latitude 
of twenty degrees thirty minutes; an extent of about ſix 
hundred miles; in all which tract there is neither town 
nor village, and but few ſettled habitations. The wan- 
dering Arabs who frequent this part of the world live in 
tents, and have neither barks, boats, nor canoes ; and the 
king of Morocco's cruiſers ncver venture ſo far to the 
ſouthward, 

The fiſhermen no ſooner arrive on the coaſt, than 
they endeavour to catch bait, which is done as we do 
trouts with a fly, only the rod is three times as thick as 
ours, and does not taper ſo much towards the point. The 
line is formed of fix braſs wires twiſted together; the 
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hook is about five inches in length, and is not bearded; 
the ſhaft is loaded ſo as to lie horizontally on the ſurface 
of the water, and the hook is covered with a fiſh's ſkin, 
except where it bends to the point. The fiſhermen get- 
ting within a quarter or half a mile of the ſhore, car 
ſo much ſail as to cauſe the bark to run about four miles 
an hour, when two or three men throw their lines over 
the ſtern, and let the hooks drag along the ſurface of the 
water. The fiſh taking the hooks tor ſmall fiſh, ſnap ar 
them; and they are no ſooner hooked, than the fiſhermen 
ſwing them into the barks with their rods, 

Theſe fiſh, which the Canarians call taſſarte, have no 
ſcales, and are ſhaped like a mackarel, but are as large 
as a ſalmon ; and they are ſo voracious, as to ſwallow all 
the hook, notwithſtanding its being ſo large; and was it 
bearded, it would be impoflible to extract it, without 
cutting open the fiſh. Our author obſerves, that he has 
ſeen three men in the ſtern of a bark catch a hundred and 
fifty taſſarte in half an hour, and a bark will ſometimes . 


complete her lading with theſe fiſh only. Another ſort 


of fiſh which they call anhoua is taken in the ſame man- 
ner: this is rather bigger than a large mackarel, and 
alſo ſerves for a bait; as does alſo another fiſh called 
cavallos, which is ſhaped like a mackarel, but is ſome- 
what more flat and broad; it is about a ſpan long, and is 
catched with an angle-rod and line, with a very ſmall 
_ baited with almoſt any thing that comes to 
and, 

When a bark has obtained a ſufficient ſtock of bait, ſhe 
leaves her boat with five or ſix men to catch more, and 
runs out to ſea till ſhe gets into a great depth of water; 
there ſhe anchors, and all the crew heave their lines and 
hooks over-board, baited with the above fiſh, in order to 
catch bream and cod. The lines are loaded fo as to cauſe 
the hooks to ſink near the bottom of the ſea, where theſe 
hſh ſwim; and when a bark meets with fine weather, and 
is well provided with bait, ſhe will be able to compleat 
her cargo in four days, 

Theſe people make but one meal in the whole day, 
which is in the evening, after they have cleaned and 
ſalted the hſh they have taken; they then dreſs their ſup- 
per in the following manner. In every bark the crew has 
a long flat ſtone for a hearth, upon which they light a fire, 
and hang a large kettle over it, in which they boil ſome 
fin: they then take a platter, with ſome broken biſcuit, 
onions ſhred ſmall, to which they add pepper and vinegar, 
and then pour in the broth of the fiſh, which is ſaid to be 
delicious. Having eaten of this excellent ſoup, they finiſh 
their meal with roaſted fiſn; for they throw that of which 
the ſoup was made into the ſea, Soon after this repaſt 
hey lie down to fleep in the moſt commodious part of the 
veſſel, for they have no bedding, and about five or ſix in 
the morning riſe, leave the boat near the ſhore, weigh 
anchor, and ſtand out to fea as before, never taſting food 
before the ſame time the next evening. = 

Though the bulk of their cargoes conſiſts of large 
bream, yet they catch many other forts. The taſſarte juſt 
mentioned is a delicious fiſn, which taſtes like a large 
and a fat mackare]; but, when dried, is not to be dit- 
tinguiſhed from ſalmon. The cod caught here is better 
than that of Newfoundland: the anhoua is extremely 
good; the corbino is a large fiſh that weighs about thirty 
pounds. There are alſo a number of flat fiſh, with many 
other ſorts. | 

Theſe fiſn are thus cured ; they cut them open, and 
having thoroughly cleaned and waſhed them, chop off 
their heads and fins, and pile them up to drain off the 
water; after which they are ſalted, and ſtowed in bulk in 
the hold. | | 

„It is ſtrange, ſays Mr, Glas, to think that the Spa- 
e niards ſhould want to ſhare the Newfoundland fiſhery 
„ with the Engliſh, when they have one much better at 
„their own doors, I ſay better, for the weather here, 
and every thing elſe, concurs to make it the beſt 
* fiſhery in the univerſe. What can be a ſtronger proof 
of this, than the Moors on the continent drying and 
„ curing all their h{h without ſalt, or any other proceſs 
* than expoſing them to the ſun-beams ? for the pure 
* wholeſome air of that climate, and the ſtrong northerly 
«© wind which almoſt conſtantly prevails on this coat, 


totally 
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ce totally prevents putreſaction, provided the fiſh are ſplit 
ce open, well waſhed, and expoſed to the ſun until they 
« are perfectly dry.“ ; : 

The Canarian barks make eight or nine voyages in a 
year ; for having unloaded their cargoes, they leave the 
fiſh with their agents to fell them at their leiſure, while 
they go in ſearch of more. They are commonly fold at 
three half-pence for a pound of thirty-two ounces, which 
is the weight uſed here for fleſh and fiſh. 

Inſtead of encouraging this uſeful and profitable branch 
of trade, the magiſtrates take every method to hurt it, by 
fixing the price of the fiſh, clogging the trade with un- 
reaſonable duties, and forbidding the fiſhermen to have 
any intercourſe with the Moors on the coaſt, where they 
ſometimes go to fiſh, which is a great hardſhip, as they 
are frequently obliged, when they meet with bad weather, 
to go aſhore for fuel and water. They, however, pri- 
vately correſpond, to their mutual advantage : for the Ca- 
narians give the inhabitants of the deſart old ropes, which 
the latter untwiſt and ſpin into yarn or twine, for making 
fiſhing-nets: they alſo give them bread, potatoes, onions, 
and many kinds of fruit; in return for which the Moors 
allow them to take wood and water on their coaſt, when- 
ever they are in want of theſe neceſſary articles, and make 
them preſents of oftrich eggs and feathers, | 

The current coin in the Canaries is the Mexican dol- 
lar, and the half, quarter, eighth, and ſixteenth parts of 
a dollar. There is alſo the provincial rial of plate, which 
is a ſmall ſilver piece worth five-pence ſterling. The 
quart, a copper coin of the value of a half-penny, ten of 
which makes a rial of plate. The provincial ſilyer coin is 
never exported, on account of its paſſing in the iſlands for 
more than it's intrinſic value. Accounts are kept in ima- | 
ginary money, that is, current dollars of ten rials of vellon 
each. The rial of vellon is cqual in value to eight of the 
above quarts, and the current dollar is exactly three ſhil- 
lings and four-pgnce ; and, therefore, fix of them make 
one pound ſterling. Three ſixteenths of the Mexican 
dollar paſs for two rials of plate. Little or no gold coin is 
to be found in theſe iſlands. 

The pound and ſmaller weights are nearly the ſame 
with ours. Thequintal, which is their hundred weight, 
weighs only a hundred and four pounds, The arroba is 
twenty-five pounds. 

The meaſures uſed in the Canaries are the fanega, or 
hanega, the almud, the liquid arroba, the quartillo, and | 
the var. The fanega is a meaſure for corn, cacao, falt, 
and the like, and contains nearly the quantity of two 
Engliſh buſhels. Twelve almuds make a fanega. The 
liquid arroba contains little more than three gallons, and 
the quartillo is nearly the ſame as our quart. The var is a 
meaſure for cloth, &c. and is ſomewhat leſs than the 
Engliſh yard. : 

We have now concluded our account of theſe iſlands, 
in which we have borrowed much from Mr. Glaſs, whoſe 
Hiſtory of the Canary Iflands muſt be eſteemed both the 
beſt and moſt entertaining that has been writen on this 
ſubject; and it is a pleaſure to us that, in the courſe of 
this work, we have an opportunity of doing juſtice to the 
merit of authors who have delerved well of their country, 
and of mankind. 


SL CTA | 
4 conciſe D:ſcripti on of the Iſlands called the Salvages ; their 


Situation and Pradluce. 


T will not be improper before we deſcribe the Madeiras, 
to give a conciſe account of the iflands or rocks named 
the Salvages, which lic between the Canary Iſlands, juſt 
deſcribed, and Madeira, and are ſituated twenty-ſeven 
leagues north from Point Nago, in Tenerife, in thirty de- 
grees twenty minutes north latitude, and in fixteen degrees 
twenty-five minutes weſt longitude from London. 

The principal iſland, which is high and rocky, is about | 
three miles in circumference. Three or four leagues to 
the ſouth-weſt of this iſland is another not unlike the 
largeſt Needle rock at the weſt end of the Iſle of Wight. 
Between theſe iſlands are a conſiderable number of rocks 
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render it dangerous for thoſe unacquainted with theſe 
iſlands to approach them, except on the eaſt ſide of the 
great iſland, which produces nothing but orchilla weed. 
Here are great plenty of cormorants, or ſea fowls that 
nearly reſemble them. Some barks and boats belonging 
to the Canary Iſlands frequent the ſalvages in the ſummer 


ſeaſon, in ſearch of wrecks and thoſe ſea-fowls ; for they 


catch the young in their neſts, kill and ſalt them, and 
then carry them to Tenerife for ſale. 

The Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the Por- 
tugueſe, who conſider them as dependant on the iſland of 
Madera, and, notwithitanding they ſcarcely ever viſit 
them, will not allow the Spaniards to gather orchilla weed 
there. A few years ago ſome fiſhermen went in a bark 
from Tenerife to theſe iſlands, in queſt of wrecks ; but 
finding none, went aſhore, and gathered about half a 
ton of orchilla-weed. But this was no ſooner known at 
Madera, than the Portugueſe complained of it to the go- 
vernor-general of the Canary Iſlands, and would not be 
ſatisfied till the maſter of the bark was thrown into priſon, 
where he remained a long time. 


SECT. XIX. 
Of the ManErRa or MADEIRA Iſlands, 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce of Matecira ; with a De- 
ſcription 7 Fonchiale, its Capital; and a conciſe Account of 
the little Iſland of Porto Santo, 


HE Maderas are two iſlands, ſituated to the north of 

the dalvages, and were thus named from the princi- 

pal of them, which was called by the Portugueſe Madcira, 

lignifying a wood or foreſt, from its being overgrown with 
trees, 

The iſland of Madera was diſcovered, according to Mr. 
Ovington, by an Engliſh gentleman in 1344, and was 
taken by the Portugueſe in 1431, when they found it un- 
inhabited; and making a fire to warm themſelves, it com - 
municated itſelf to the trees, which continued burning 
for ſeveral years; but the aſhes rendered the ſoil extreme=- 
ly fertile, | 

This iſland is ſituated under the thirty-ſecond degree 
twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and extends, ac- 
cording to Lord Anſon's Journal, from the eighteenth 
degree thirty minutes to the nineteenth degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude from London, it being about 
ſixty miles in length, twenty in breadth, and an hun- 
dred and forty-four in circumference. It is compoſed of 
one continucd hill of a conſiderable height, extendin 
from eaſt to weſt : the declivity of which, on the ſouth 
ide, is cultivated, and interſperſed with vineyards; and, 
in the midſt of this ſlope, the merchants have fixed their 
country-ſeats, which help to form a very agreeable 
proſpect. | | 

The air of Madera is more moderate than in the Ca- 
nary Iſlands, and the ſoil more fertile in corn, wine, ſu- 
gar, and fruits ; for as it has five or ſix rivers, it is better 
watered than any-of thoſe iſlands. It has alſo the ſame 
cattle, birds, plants, and trees. Here is a perpetual {pring, 
which produces bloffoms and fruit throughout the whole 
year. | | | 

It produces plenty of citrons, bananas, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, figs, and walnuts; with oranges 
of all ſorts, and lemons of a prodigious ſize. Fruit-trees 
from Europe thrive here in perfection ; and the natives 
are ſaid to make the beft ſweatmeats of any in the world, 
and particularly greatly excel in preſerving citrons and 
oranges, and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, 
which greatly exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar made 
here is very fine, and has the ſmell of violets; this, in- 
deed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the Weſt where this 
manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was car- 
ried to America : But afterwards the ſugar plantations at 
Brazil proſpering extremely, the greateſt part of the ſugar 
cancs in this ifland were pulled up, and vineyards planted 
in their ſtead, that produce exccllent wines, which, the 
author of Lord Anſon's voyage obſerves, ſcems to be de- 


\ figned by Providence for the refreſhment of the inhab: - 
and ſands, ſome above and others under water, which | tants of the torrid zone, | 
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Of theſe wines there are ſeveral ſorts; one is of the 
colour of champaign, but is not much valued: another 
ſort is a white wine, much ſtronger than the former. A 
third ſort is excellent, and reſembles malmſey, it being 
of the ſame nature with that which grows in Tenerife : 
and another reſembles Alicant wine, but is much inferior 


to it in taſte, and is never drank alone, but mixed with 


the other ſorts, to which it 2 a colour, and ſtrength 
to keep. It is obſervable of the Madeira wines, that they 
are greatly improved by the heat of the ſun, when ex- 
poſed to it in the barrel, after the bung is taken out. In 
the whole iſland they annually make about twenty-eight 
thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are drank there, 
and the reſt exported, the greateſt part being ſent to the 
Weſt. Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes. 

Among the timber trees are tall and ſtrait cedars, and 

naſſo-wood, the boards of which are of a bright roſe co- 

lour. There are alſo the maſtic and a tree, 
Atkins mentions a curioſity which he found in the gar- 
dens of this iſland, called the everlaſting flower; for when 
plucked, it never fades. It grows like ſage, and the 
flower reſembles that of camomile. This author ſays, he 
plucked ſeveral, which a year after appeared as freſh as 
when firſt gathered. 

There is but one conſiderable town in the whole iſland: 
it is named Fonchiale, and is ſeated in the ſouth part of 
the iſland at the bottom of a large bay. Towards the ſea 
it is fortified by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, 
beſides a caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in 
the water, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Fonchiale 
is the only place of trade, and indeed the only place 
where it is poſſible for a boat to land. And even here the 
beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf con- 
tinually beats upon it. 

The churches here are well built, beautiful ſtructures, 
enriched with gilding, fine pictures and plate, and peo- 
ple are ſaid to meet in them upon buſineſs that has little 
relation to devotion. The town is very populous, but 
the majority of the inhabitants are not natural-born Por- 
tugueſe ; for there a great number of Engliſh and French 
Roman Catholicks ſettled there, who live after the Por- 
tugueſe manner ; ſome Engliſh Proteſtants, and a prodi- 
— number of negroes and mulattoes, both freemen and 


aves. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and drawn by a line; 


| | 


the houſes are pretty well built, and the windows have a 
lattice-work inſtead of ſaſhes. 
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The women, who have no domeſtic chapels, never go 
to church but on Sundays and holidays ; when, if there 
be ſeveral daughters, they walk two and two before the 
mother, each having a large thin veil over her face; but 
their breaſt and ſhoulders are quite bare, By their fide 
walks a venerable old man, with a ſtring of beads in his 
hand, and armed with a ſword and dagger. 

The city is the ſee of a biſhop, who has the whole 
iſtand under his ſpiritual juriſdiction, and is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Liſbon. Here alſo reſides the governor 
of the iſland, 

There are two other towns, one called Manchico, 
which has a church named Santa Cruz, or the Holy Croſs, 
and a convent of Bernacdine friars : the other town is 
named Moncerito, In ſhort, the iſland lately contained 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, a college, and monaſtery of jeſuits, five 
other monaſteries, eighty-two hermitages, and five hoſpi- 
tals. There are ſeveral fine ſeats and caſtles about the 
country, 

Porto Santo which is generally termed one of the Ma- 
deira iſlands, lies to the north-eaſt of Madeira, in the 
thirty-ſecond degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſixteenth degree five minutes weſt longitude from 
London, and is only about fifteen miles in circumference, 


It was diſcovered in the year 1412, by two Portugueſe 


8 ſent by prince Henry, ſon to John I, king of 


ortugal, to double Cape Bajador, in order to make far- 
ther diſcoveries ; but being ſurpriſed by a violent ſtorm, 
were driven out to ſea, and, when they gave themſelves 
over for loſt, had the happineſs to find this iſland, which 
proving ſafe aſylum to them, they called it Porto Santo, 
or the Holy Port. This iſland produces wheat and other 
corn juſt ſufficient for the ſupport of the inhabitants : here 
alſo are plenty of oxen, wild hogs, and a vaſt number of 
rabbits. There are trees which produce the gum called 
dragons- blood, and likewiſe a litle honey and wax, which 
are 28 good. It has properly no harbour, but 
there is good mooring in the road, which affords a con- 
venient retreat to ſhips going to Africa, or coming from 
the Indies; ſo that merchantmen often ſtop there, which 


affords conſiderable profit to the inhabitants, who are de- : 


ſcended from the Portugueſe, the iſland being ſubject to 
Portugal. = | 
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Of BARBARY, including MOROCCO, FEZ, ALGIERS, TUNIS, and TRIPOLY 


S E 2 . I. 
Of BanBary in general. 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Seaſons, 


E now proceed to the northern countries of Africa, 
uſually comprehended under the general name of 
Barbary, and, from its limits, fituation, and commerce 
with Europe, better known than moſt parts of that ex- 
tenſive continent we have already deſcribed. This country 
was by turns poſſeſſed by the Carthagenians, Romans, 
Greeks, Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, Moors, and Turks ; 
beſides the various attempts made by the Spaniards, Por- 
tugueſe, and the European nations who have formed ſet- 
tlements in ſome parts of this coaſt, which ſtretches from 
eaſt to weſt near two thouſand miles in length, and in ſome 
places ſeven hundred and fifty in breadth. It was known 
to the antients by the name of Mauritania, Numidia, Afri- 
ca Proper, and Lybia; and is the beſt country in all Africa, 
except Egyptand the country about the Cape of Good Hope. 
Barbary begins on the weſt at Mount Atlas, extending 
3 along the coaſt of the Atlantie Ocean to 


Cape Spartel, and then bending eaſtward, forms the ſouth 


coaſt of the Streights of Gibraltar, and afterwards the 
ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean as far as the city of 
Alexandria, which is the weſtern boundary to Egypt, 
where that country joins to Barbary, Both coaſts, whe- 
ther that waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, or by the Medi- 
terranean, are extremely fertile in corn and paſtures ; the 
former being watered by many large and ſmall rivers, 
which flow * Mount Atlas, and diſcharge themſelves 
into the ocean; while the other extends along the de- 
clivity of a vaſt range of mountains, ſome of them of a 
conſiderable height, and ſpread in depth above forty 
leagues into the inland country : all of them watered by a 
multitude of rivers, which, after a long courſe, and vari- 
ous windings, through a vaſt variety of pleaſant and fer- 
tile vallies, diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterranean, 

The climate of this extenſive country is, during a great 
part of the year, neither extremely hot, nor very cold, 
There are, however, great quantities of ſnow 1a winter, 
and both Atlas and ſome other of the mountains have their 
tops covered with it all the year round. 

Winter begins here about the middle of October, 
when the weather is frequently very ſharp. The rains 
uſually begin about the end of the month, and laſt till 
the end of January, and ſometimes longer; buy how 
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afternoons are commonly warm enough to diſpenſe with 
a fire, In February the air becomes milder, and the 
weather uſually changes three or four times in a day. 

During the ſpring, which begins about the end of 
February, the weather is for the moſt part ſerene; 
except from the latter end of April to that of May, 
when kind refreſhing ſhowers begin to fall in great 

lenty, which, warmed by the moderate rays of the fun, 
Lins the produce of the earth to a gradual maturity; fo 
that by the latter end of May, ripe figs and cherries arc 

athered in Tunis, Algiers, and ſome parts of Morocco. 
By the middle of July their apples, pears, and plunibs, are 
in full maturity; and grapes, with all the latter fruits, 
are gathered by the latter end of September. Theſe are 
more or leſs plentiful, according to the quantity of rain 
that has fallen from the twenty-fifth of April to the 
twenty-fifth of May; on which account this rain is ſtiled 
naiſan, or water ſent from heaven; and the people ſave 
a quantity of it in veſſels for uſe, 

Their ſummer begins on the twenty-eighth of May, 
and laſts till the twenty-fixth of Augutt ; during which 
the heat is ſo exceſſive as to be dangerous, eſpecially if 
they have great rains in June and July, when the atmo- 
ſphere becomes ſo hot as to cauſe — fevers, and 
other diſeaſes of the peſtilential kind, which carry off a 
prodigious number of people for want of proper caution 
in preventing, or ſufficient ſkill in curing of them. This 
is chiefly owing to a religious prejudice deeply rooted in 
the mind of every Mahometan, who imagines that all 
ſuch ſublunary diſaſters are pre-ordered by an unerring 
and unaltcrable decrce of the Divine Providence; ſo that 
every precaution uſed either to prevent or avoid, and 
every remedy uſed againſt them, are not only thought 
fruitleſs, but impious. This notion has, however, been 
in ſome meaſure exploded among the more ſenſible part 
of the inhabitants of the coaſt, by their frequent com- 
merce with the Chriſtians; but the reſt ſtill eſteem it 
the greateſt impiety to go a ſtep out of their way to avoid 
the plague, or to uſe any remedy againſt it, 

Autumn begins on the twenty- ſeventh of Auguſt, 
when a ſenſible diminution of the heat begins to be 
felt. Winter begins on the ſeventeenth of November, 
and ends on the ſixteenth of February, when the people 
begin to plough and ſow their low lands ; but that work 
is performed on the high lands and mountainous parts 
a month ſooner. They ſuppoſe the year to have torty 
days of exceſſive hot weather, and as many of exceſſive 
cold: the former begins about the twelfth of June, 
and the latter about the twelfth of December. At 
the two equinoxes they regulate all affairs relating to 
agriculture and navigation, and have many perſons among 
them who are very expert in directingandeitabliſhing ſettled 
rules for both, though they can neither write nor read, 

The natives of Barbary mention three winds which are 
dangerous and detrimental to them : theſe are the eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth ; and all of them are moſt prejudi- 
cial in the months of May and June, in which they ſel- 
dom fail of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up 
the grain, to which the fogs and miſts that ufually reign 
at thoſe times greatly contribute. During the latter end 
of autumn, the whole winter, and the beginning of ſpring, 
they are much expoſed to vivlent rains, ſnow, hail, 
thunder, and lightning. Thoſe who inhabit the high 
lands, eſpecially along the ridge of mountains of the great 
Atlas, reckon but two ſeaſons in the year, winter and 
ſummer, the former of which laſts from October to April, 
during which ſuch quantities of ſnow fall in the night, 
that they are frequently obliged in the morning to remove 
it with ſhovels from the doors. During their ſummer, 
which laſts from April to September, the vallies are ex- 
ceſſive pleaſant; but the higher grounds more temperate 
and avveeable, and the tops of the mountains are not warm 
enough to melt away the winter {now. 


Fer. M. 


Of the Vegetables, Beaſis, Reptiles, Birds, and fixing Inſefts 
Of Barbary in general. 


ARBARY produces ſeveral kinds of grain, beſides 
all that are found Europe, except oats, particu- 
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fevere ſoever the weather may Le in the morning, the 
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larly rice, 4 white ſort of millet, and ſeveral ſorts of pulſe 
unknown in England. The Moors and Arabs ftill follow 
the primitive cuſtoms obſerved in the Faſt of treading out 
their corn, after which it is only winnowed by throwing 
it into the wind with ſhovels, - 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that in Barbary all kinds of pro- 
viſions are extremely cheap; and that you may purchaſe 
a large piece of bread, a bundle of turnips, or a ſmall 
baſket of fruit, for the ſix hundredth and ninety- ſixth 
part of a dollar, of three ſhillings and ſix- pence ſterling. 
Fowls are frequently bought for three half-pence a piece, 
a ſheep for three ſhillings and ſix-pence, and a cow and 
calf for a guinea. One year with another the people can 
purchaſe a buſhel of the beſt wheat for fiftcen or eighteen 
pence. The inhabitants of theſe countries, as well as the 
Eaſtern nations in general, are great caters of bread, and 
three perſons in four live entirely upon it, or upon ſuch 
food as is made of wheat and barley-tiour, 

All the fruits in Europe, beſides thoſe found in Egypt, 
are produced here, except the hazel-nut, the filbert, the 
goaſeberry, and currant-tree, Their gardens are, how- 
ever, laid out without the leaſt method and deſign, and 
ae a confuſed intermixture of trees with beds of turnips, 

abbages, beans, and ſometimes wheat and barley diſ- 
perſcd among them, Parterres and fine walks would be 
conſidered as the loſs of ſo much foil and labour, and new 
improvements regarded as ſo many deviations from the 
practice of their anceſtors, which they think they ought 
to follow with the utmoſt reverence, : 

The beaſts of burthen in this extenſive country are, 


; camels, a few dromedaries, horſes, which are ſaid to have 


lately much degenerated, aſſes, mules, and a creature 
called the kumrah, which, Dr. Shaw ſays, is a little 
ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, begot between an aſs and a 
cow ; it is fingle hoofed like the aſs, but in every other 
reſpect different from it; the ſkin being fleeker, and the 
tail and head, though without horns, reſembling that of 
a cow. 

The cows of this country are ſmall, ſlender, and af- 
ford but little milk. Whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Al- 
giers, and all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when 
told by admiral Cavendiſh, that he had an Hampſhire cow 
on board the Canterbury, then in the road of Algiers, 
that every day gave a gallon of milk, which is as much 
as half a dozen of the beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame 


time; beſides theſe cattle always loſe their calves and their 


milk together, 


The daries are ſupplied by the ſheep and goats, the 
cheeſe being chiefly made of their milk. Inſtead of ren- 
net, they, during the ſummer, make uſe of the flowers 
of the great-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, to turn the 


milk. The curds are put into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or 


palmetta leaves, and afterwards bound and preſſed. 
Thele cheeſes are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a 
penny-loaf. Their butter has neither the ſubſtance nor 
the rich taſte of ours, and is only made by putting their 
cream into goat's-ſkin, which being ſuſpended from one 
ſide of the tent to the other, and preſſed to and fro, ſoon 
occaſions the ſeparation of the butter from the whey. 

The ſheep are of two kinds: one of them, common all 
over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by its having a large 
broad tail, and is of the ſame ſpecies as that we have al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of Syria, Thoſe of the other 
ſpecies are almoſt as tall as our fallow-deer, and, excepting 
the head, are not much difterent from them in ſhape; but 
their fleſh is dry, and their fleeces as coarſe and hairy as 
thoſe of the goats. It is obſervable, that a gelding among 
the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or 2 weather 
among the theep, is ſeldom or never known in this cou ntry; 
for thoſe males that are more than ſufficient for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies, have, when they are about three 
months old, their teſtacles only ſqueezed, the Mahome- 
tans thinking it an act of great cruelty to caſtrate any but 
their own ſpecies. n 

Of thoſe cattle that are not naturally tame are a kind 
of wild cows,: which are remarkable for having a rounder 
turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bendins more 
towards cach other than the tame cattle, They are nearly 
of the ſize and colour of the red deer. The young 


calves of this ſpecies quickly grow tanie, and herd with 
other cattle, | 
6 E 
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Ihe lerwee, the moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat 
kind, is ſo fearful, that when purſued it will precipitate 
itſelf down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a 
heifer, but the body is more rounded, and it has a tuft 
of ſhagged hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour 
of red deer; but the horns, which are above a foot long, 
are wrinkled and turned back like thoſe of the goat. 
There are alſo ſeveral ſpecies of the antelope and deer- 
kind. | 

Among the ravenous beaſts are the lion and the panther, 
and in ſome parts of Barbary the tyger. Some authors 
pretend, that the women may without danger be familiar 
with the lion, and that upon taking up a ſtick he will im- 
mediately fly from the flocks they are attending. T his 
may perhaps be the caſe when the lion is ſatiated with 
food; for then they loſe their fierceneſs ſo far that, the 
Arabs ſay, a woman may ſeize their prey, and reſcue it 
out of their jaws. But it much oftener happens, that, for 
want of other food, they devour women as well as men. 
"They are indeed moſt afraid of fire, and yet, notwith- 
{tanding the precautions taken by the Arabs in this re- 
ſpect, and the barking of their dogs all night, thoſe 
ravenous beaſts frequently outbrave theſe terrors, and 
leaping into the midſt of the circle encloſed by their 
rents, bring out a ſheep or a goat alive, If theſe ravages 
are repeated, the Arabs, obſerving where they enter, dig 
a pit, and covering it over ſlightly with cedars, or ſmall 
branches of trees, frequently catch them, and feed on 
their fleſh, which is much cſteemed, it having the taſte 
of veal. | | 

The dubbah is, next to the lion and panther, the ſierceſt 
of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the ſize of a wolf; 
but has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon its 
hinder right leg ; notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably 
ſwift. Its neck is ſo ſtiff, that in looking behind, or 
ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged to move 
its whole body. It is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, 
with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a 
mane near a ſpan long, and its feet, which are well armed 
with claws, ſerve to dig up the roots of plants, and ſome- 
times the graves of the dead. 

An animal which Dr. Shaw calls the faadh has ſpots 
like the leopard, but the ſkin is coarſer and of a deeper 
colour, and the animal is not naturally ſo herce. The 
Arabs imagine it is begot by a lion and a leopardeſs. 


There are alſo two other animals marked like the leo- 


| 


— — 


BAR BAR. 


Among the birds are the rhaad, which is of two ſpecies, 
the ſmaller is of the ſize of an ordinary pullet, but the 
larger is almoſt as big as a capon, and differs from the 
lefſer in having a black head with a tuft of dark blue 
feathers immediately below it. The belly of both are 
white, the back and wings are of a buff colour, ſpotted 
with brown ; but the tail is lighter, and marked all along 
with black tranſverſe ſtreaks, 

The kitawiah frequents the moſt barren, as the rhaad 
does the moſt fertile parts of theſe countries. In its 
ſhape and ſize it reſembles a dove, and has ſhort feather- 
ed feet; but the body is of a livid colour, ſpotted with 
black ; the belly is blackiſh, and upon the throat is a 
creſcent of a beautiful yellow. The tip of each feather 
of the tail has a white ſpot, and the middle one is long 
and pointed. The fleſh of both this bird and the rhaad 
has an agreeable taſte, and is eaſy of digeſtion. 

The — is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay, but 
has a ſmaller bill, and ſhorter legs. The body is browniſh, 
the head, neck, and belly, of a light green, and on the 
wings and tail are rings of a deep blue. 

he houbaara is as large as a capon, and of a light 
dun colour, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. The 
wings are black, with a white ſpot in the middle, and 


| the feathers of the neck are remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when it is attacked or provoked ; 
the bill is flat like the ſtarlings, and near an inch and a 


half long. 


There are alſo partridges, quails, and ſeveral] 
other wild birds. Among the birds of prey are cagles, 
and ſeveral kinds of hawks, With reſpect to the ſmaller 
birds, the green thruſh is not inferior to the American 


| birds in the richneſs of its plumage : the head, neck, and 
back, are of a light green, the breaſt white and ſpotted, 


tipt with yellow. 


pard, but their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and 


One of the cat kind 


the fur ſefter and ſomewhat longer. 


is about a third leſs than a full g 


be taken for a ſpecies of the lynx. 


| 
rown leopard, and may | curious ſpecies of the butterfly, which is near four inches 
The other has a ſmall from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beauti- 


the wings of a lark colour, the rump of a beautiful yel- 
low, and the extremities of the wings and tail are alſo 
This bird only appears in the ſummer 
months. 

Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capſa 
ſparrow, which is of the ſize of a common houſe-ſparrow ; 
It is of a lark colour, but the breaſt, which is ſomewhat 
lighter, ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bird is re- 
markable for the ſweetneſs of his note, which infinitely 
exceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale, but is of 
ſo delicate a nature as immediately to languiſh and pine, 
away on its being removed into a different climate. Here 
are alſo ſeveral kinds of water fowl, beſides thoſe known 
in England. | 

1 he flying inſects are very numerous; among theſe is a 


D 


pointed head, with the feet, teeth, and ſome other parts fully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges 
reſembling thoſe of the weaſel, The body is only about | of the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in 


a foot long, and is round and ſlender, with a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of black and white ringlets upon the tail, 


Both the jackall, and an animal called the black-eared 


cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are 
thence called the lion's provider, though it may be much 


queſtioned whether 2 ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſiſts 


between animals ſo different in their natures. Indeed in 


the night time theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in 


ſcarch of prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning 
devouring ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the night before. This, and the promiſcuous 
noiſe made by the jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the 
only circumſtances in favour of this opinion. The lion 
is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſome- 
times defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſſes 
of both have been found dead, lying together, covered 
with blood, and dreadfully mangled. 

Barbary alſo produces bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, 
harts, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, and moles; with came- 
leons, and ſeveral kinds of lizards. 

The moſt remarkable of the ſerpent kind is the thai- 
banne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three or four yards 
long, and the people make purſes of their ſkins. The 
zurreike is about fifteen inches long, flender, and re- 
markable for Jarting along with great ſwiftneſs ; but the 
moſt malignant of this tribe is the leffah, which appears 
to be the burning diſpas of the antients, and ſeldom ex- 
cceds a foot in length. 


a narrow ſtrip or lappet, an inch in length, are elegantly 


bordered with yellow, and near the tail is a ſpot of car- 


nation, 


SECT. m 
Of the Natives of Barbary in general. 
Tins country is chiefly inhabited by three different 


foris of people: the Moors, who are the original 
inhabitants; the Arabs, who had over-run this country ; 
and the deſcendents of the Turks, who made themſelves 
maſters of ſome of the beſt provinces, and rendered the 
kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly, tributary to 
them; beſides a variety of foreign nations, as Chriſtians, 
Jews, and others; and an innumerable multitude of rene- 
gadoes, who, to free themſelves from ſlavery, or from ava- 
ricious views, have renounced their faith. | 
The greateſt part of the Moors are involved in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and lewdneſs, many of them of the 
moſt unnatural kind; and are faid to be treacherous, 
fraudulent, and deceitful, Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 


the cruel oppreſſions they ſuffer under their tyrannical go- 
vernments have greatly contributed to their degeneracy ; ' 
and one can hardly imagine a more abject and miſcrable 


condition than theirs ſeems to be, when it is conſidered 
that they are cruſhed on the one hand by a heavy load of 
| taxcs 
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taxes, and treated with the utmoſt cruelty by their go- tient Mauritania, and are ſituated on the moſt weſtern 
vernors, and on the other expoſed to the inroads of the borders of Barbary, they being bounded on that fide by 
Arabs, who ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance they are able the Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt by the river Mulvya, 
to lay up; whence they dare not provide more than is | which ſeparates them from Algiers ; on the north by the 
barely ſufficient to ſerve them the year round, leſt their | Streights of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean ſea; and 
plenty ſhould induce thoſe freebooters to viſit them the on the ſouth by the river Sus, which divides Morocco 
oftener, or their Mooriſh landlords to raiſe their rents. | from the province of Darha, and by part of the kingdom 
Hence if, from an unexpected good crop, they obtain of Tahlet ; the whole empire extending from twenty- 
more corn than they want, they take the utmoſt pains to eight to thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude, and from the 
conceal it, by burying it under ground, or ſtowing it in fourth to the eleventh degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
caverns : whence they are in no leſs danger of being baſti- | don. Its greateſt length, in a direct line from north to 
nadoed, and even tortured by both, to oblige them to ſouth, is above five hundred miles, but in breadth it does 
diſcover it. Thus to avoid the cruel oppreſſions of the not much exceed two hundred and ſixty. : 
one, and the inſults and ravages, of the other, they are Each of theſe kingdoms ſtill retains its antient name, 
contented to purchaſe their eaſe and ſafety by the molt | though both the empire and emperors are chiefly called 
pinching penury. by that of Morocco, which is the moſt conſiderable. 

Can we imagine a ſituation more adapted to depreſs the | | I his empire, or kingdom, is thrown into three grand 
human mind, or render mankind completely miſerable ? diviſions, Fez, Morocco Proper, and Sus; beſides the 
But it is far from producing this effect; from their un- kingdom of Tafilet and the large province of Geſula, both 
parralleled patience, under theſe various branches of which are ſubjectto the emperor. | 
what others would eſteem the greateſt wietchedneſs, they The climate is almoſt every where hot, and much more 
enjoy a tolerable ſhare of happineſs; for peace and con- ſo to the ſouth, yet it is generally healthier than that of 
tentment reign in every family; and what appears very Algiers or Tunis, it being plentitully diverſified, and the 
aſtoniſhing, is, that their opprefſion and miſery has not Tron rendered more moderate by its mountains and plains, 
yet driven them to coin or adopt into their language any and cooled by ſea-breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
phraſes or expreſſions of impatience, diſcontent, or repin-Sreat Mount Atlas, which ſurrounds it on the ſouth like a 
ing at their unhappy condition, much lefs of curics and | creſcent, has, as hath been already obſerved, its ſummits 
imprecations againſt the authors of their diſtreſs ; and | covered with ſnow, and even in the vallies it ſometimes 
though nothing ts more common from the mouths of re- | freezes in the night during the winter icaſon ; but the 
negadoes and profligate Chriſtian ſlaves, they ſeldom fail ſnow that falls there is commonly melted away by the 
to rebuke them with marks of abhorrence. next day's ſun. Their rainy ſeaſvn generally begins 

On ſeeing a circle of them ſitting at the doors of their about October; but if it continues too long in the ſum- 
poor cots, with naked bodies and empty bellies, ſome mer, it ſeldom fails of producing peſtilential fevers. 'T he 
either ſmoaking or telling merry tales, others ſinging or north-welt winds, which begin to blow about March, 
dancing, and when weary lying ſupincly on the ground, | lometimes prove fo ſharp and violent, as to injure the 
one would conclude them to be a happy, though a lazy | fruits and other produce of the earth. In other reſpects 
people. From this diſpoſition to be pleated with the rank the inhabitants enjoy a clear and ſerene ſky, and a whole- 
in which they are placed, ariſes another virtue; they ſel- | fome air. | 
dom quarrel or fight among themſelves, and when they The country in general is well watered with ſprings 
do, uſe no other weapons than their tilts, and the battle and very conſiderable rivers, the largeſt of which have 
laſts no longer than the heat of paſſion. their ſources on Mount Atlas, and, after winding ſome 

The people we have here deſcribed are chiefly the Moors hundreds of miles, diſcharge themſelves either into the 
that live at large in the country, who, like ſome of the Atlantic Ocean, or into the Mediterranean, The prin- 
Arabs, are employed in agriculture and the breeding of cipal of theſe rivers are, firſt, the Mulvya, Marmol, or 
cattle; but thoſe who live in the ſea-port towns along the | Mullooyah, which divides the kingdom of Fez from Al- 
coalt follow a variety of trades and manufactures, and even Slers. It tprings from the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 
carry on ſome commerce by ſea and land: but though | Province of Chaus, runs through that deſart, and between 
theſe are leſs poor, they are equally oppreſſed with taxes, thoſe of Garret and Angued, then winding round the 
and, if poſſible, more cruelly treated by their lordly maſ- mountain of the Benizeti falls into the Mediterranean, 
ters; for the leaſt mark of diſreſpect to the meaneſt ſol- 4 he Taga [prings from the ſame mount, and diſcharges 
digr, or the vileſt officer, is ſufficient to procure them, if itſelf into the Mediterranean nearer to the Streights of 
poor, the chaſtiſement of the baſtinado; or a heavy fine if | Gibraltar, | hele two are the only rivers of note which 
they have any thing to pay. fall into that ſea, and the laſt is only remarkable for a 

Of the Arabs we have already given a particular ac- | city of its name built on its banks, 
count in treating of Arabia, and ſhall be oblizd to take hole that fall into the Atlantic Ocean are the Cebu, 
notice of ſome particularities relating to thule of the coun- | oF Scbou, which runs from Mount Atlas, and its courſe 
tries we ſhall ſoon deſcribe. paſles between two ſteep rocks of a prodigious height, 

As to the Turks, theſe are by far the feweſt in nuniber; talling into the ſea near Mamor, The mountaineers con- 
they are alſo the worſt, and, except in their ſurpriſing | VEY themſelves from the top of one of the rocks to the 
power, the wolt contemptible of the three; theſe being a other over the dreadful chaſm through which this river 
wretched crew of indigent, ragged, looſe, theiviſh, and paſſes, in a very fingular and hazardous manner. They 
idle fellow, inliſted in and about Conſtantinople, and | Cat themſclves in à ſtrong baſket, big enough to hold 
fent into Barbary once in three years to recruit the ſol- about ten perſons, and which guns by a pulley along a 
dicry. Theſe wretches being furniſhed with a gun, a itout cable, faſtened at both ends to two beams fixed in 
word, and other arms, are incorporated into ſome regi- | the rocks, and this is drawn by the pople on the oppo— 
ment, and inſtantly obtain a vote and ſhare in the govern- lite tide, fo that if the batket, or any of the tackle, hap- 
ment; and from thence are raiſed trom one poſt to ano- ben to break, as it has ſometimes done, they fall into the 
ther, till they obtain thoſe of admiral, vizicr, and even | Iver from the height of above fifteen hundred fathoms. 
bey; in all which they treat with inſupportable inſolence This river abounds with moſt excellent fiſh, which the 
and tyranny their Mooriſh vaſſals, the wealthieſt of whom | <MPeror farms out for abount twenty thouſand ducats 
tremble at the fight of a Turkiſh common ſoldier. 42 Caf, 

| The next in rank is the Ommirabih, generally called 
| the Marbea, which has its ſpring head from Mount Mas - 
| 1 Iv. rau, one of the heads of Atlas, near the confines of Fez; 
Of the Kingdom of MoRoCco, including that of Fe. whence it runs through ſeveral plains and narrow vallies, 


| and then ditcharges itlelf into the ocean, forming a ca- 
[is Situation, Lafint, Diviſion, Climate, Riv: ri, and the | PaCIous bay on the caſt fide of Azamor : it alſo abounds 
Fertility of the Country, in hh, 


The Tenſiſt is a deep and large river, which ſprings 
HE kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, which now ftom the heights of Atlas near the town of Animmey, 


compoſe one empire, were once a part of the an- und running through Morocco, enters the ocean near 


the 
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the port of Safi, It receives a conſiderable number of | 
other rivers in its courſe, and is for the moſt part very 
deep, though in many places it is fordable during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and has in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Morocco, an handſome ſtone bridge of fifteen arches, 
built by the great Almanzor, eſteemed one of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in all Africa, | 

The laſt river of note is the Sus, which gives its name 
to the province through which it paſſes: in its courſe from 
the Atlas to the Atlantic Ocean, and is its ſouthern boun- 
dary. This river is very large, and is by the inhabitants 
cut into a multitude of canals, which render the province 
the moſt fruitful of any in this empire. Each fide of its 
banks is variegated with rich corn and paſture-land, gar- 
dens, and . it alſo turns a great number of ſu- 
gar-mills; ſo that the inhabitants are numerous, and ſome 
of them wealthy. | 

There are beſides theſe ſix principal rivers a prodigious 
number that fall into them, ſome of which are alſo cut 
into a variety of channels, and greatly enrich the lands 
on both ſides ; but have little elſe remarkable, 

The lands in general are ſo good, that were they culti- 
vated with more induſtry, they might be made to yield 
molt of the products of other parts of the world, and in 
as great plenty: but this cannot be expected in à country 
which groans under the moſt deſpotic tyranny. It is com- 
monly computed that the land of Morocco is capable of 
producing an hundred times more than is conſumed by 
the inhabitants, and will yield two or three erops in a 
year; yet it almoſt every where lies waſte, and without a 
proprietor, except about three or four Jeagues round their 
cities and great towns. The northern parts produce moſt 


corn, oil, wine, fruits, wax, honey, ſilk, and the fineſt wool; 
and the ſouthern ; dates, ſugar, cotton, indigo, variety of 
gums, and ginger, 


er. V. 
4 Deſcription of the City of Morocco. 
fg city of Morocco, from its agrecable ſituation, 


and the number and variety of its noble edifices, 
was once eſteemed not only the capital of the empire, 
but the richeſt and moſt conſiderable town in all Africa, 
It is conveniently ſituated between two rivers, the Neph- 
tis and the Agmed, and upon that of the Tenſiſt; and 
ſtands on a ſpacious plain about fifty miles in length, 
ſixty miles north of Mount Atlas, and an hundred and 
ſeventy to the eaſt of the Atlantic Ocean. Morocco is en- 
compaſled with high ſtone walls, the cement of which is 
o hard as to ſtrike fire; and though the city has been 
frequently beſieged and plundered, there is not the leaſt 
ſign of a breach to be ſeen in them, Theſe walls are 
flanked with ſtrong and lofty towers, with baſtions and 
other works, and alſo encompaſſed with a broad and 
deep ditch. They have twenty-four gates, which retain 
ſome ſigns of their former ſtrength and beauty ; but the 
houſes, which once amounted to an hundred thouſand, 
are dwindled to leſs than one third of that number; the 


ground on which they ſtood in ſome places lying waſte, | 


and in others being turned into gardens, orchards, and 
corn-fields, Though many noble ſtructures are fallen 
to ruins, there ſtill remain in that part which 1s inha- 


bited many ſtately buildings, particularly the royal pa- 


lace, three magnificent moſques, and a few baths and 
hoſpitals. 

The A! Caſſava, within which is the imperial palace, 
is a very large fortreſs on the ſouth fide of the city, ca- 
pable of containing within its walls above five thouſand 
houſes, Theſe walls are high, ſtrong, flanked with lofty 
towers, and ſurrounded with a good ditch; they have 


two gates, one to the ſouth, facing the adjacent country, 
and the other on the north, next the city ; both of them | 


guarded by a company of ſoldiers, to prevent the Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves going out without their keepers. This laſt 
gate faces a ſtraight and handſome ſtreet, at the end of 
which ſtands in the centre of a ſpacious court, a magih- 
cent moſque, erected by Abdalmumem, king of the Al- 
mohedes ; but being too low for its bulk was raiſed 


fifty cubits higher by his grandſon Almanzor, who alſo | 


— 
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built its great tower, or ſteeple, which is only to be 
equalled in height and beauty by thoſe of Rabet, in the 
kingdom of Tremeſen; and of Seville, in Spain; which 
were the works of the ſame architect. This noble ſtruc- 
ture was alſo embelliſhed with carvings of jaſper, marble, 
and other coſtly ſtones ; which, together with the noble 
gates of the cathedral of Seville, covered with relievo in 
braſs, that conqueror cauſed to be brought from Spain 
to enrich this new fabric. On the top of the above-men- 
tioned tower were fixed on an iron ſpike four large balls 
of copper, plated ſo thick with gold, that they were 
thought to be made of that rich metal. Theſe were of 
different ſizes, the largeſt capable of containing eight 
ſacks, the ſecond four, the third two, and the uppermoſt 
one ſack of wheat; but Muley Iſhmael took them down, 
and had them put in his treaſury. 

Under the floor of this — moſque is a deep vault, 
of the ſame length and breadth with the building, in 
which is depoſited an immenſe quantity of corn 7 ng 
ing to the king ; but it was originally deſigned for a ca- 
pacious ciſtern to receive the rain-water that fell upon the 
leads, and was conveyed into it by leaden pipes. The 
battlements of the tower are of an amazing height, and 
trom thence ariſes a ſpire of about ſeventy feet, on the top 
of which were fixed the above-mentioned balls. 

But to return to the place: before the removal of the. 
court to Mequinez, the royal apartments, and thoſe for 
the king's wives and . the ſtate-chambers, and 
the halls of audience, were extremely magnificent; and 
we are told, that the pillars, ceilings, and mouldings were 
all richly gilt. 


The gardens, though far from being regularly deſigned, 


| had ſomething uncommonly grand and noble, they —_ | 


adorned with terraces, fountains, ſpacious fiſh ponds, an 

rich pavilions, ſhaded from the heat of the ſun by delight- 
ful groves of fragrant trees: but in the midſt of this ſpſen- 
dour were the remains of other noble buildings, which, 
before the removal of the court, were ſuffered to run to 
decay; and of four hundred aqueducts, ſome were broke 


down, and others ſhamefully neglected. 


In the firſt court of the royal palace, the apartments, 
though erected in the Moreſco ſtile, appeared with ſur- 
priſing grandeur, adorned with baſons and fountains of the 
fineſt marble, and the moſt curious workmanſhip, ſhaded 
with citron, orange and lemon trees. The next court was 
embelliſhed with galleries and colonades of white marble, 
ſo exquiſitely wrought, that ſome of the niceſt judges in 
architecture among the Europeans, have beheld them with 
the greateſt admiration, even in their decaying ſtate. In 
this court ſtood alſo a great number of marble vaſes and 
baſons full of water, in which the Moors made frequent 
abolutions before prayer, The ſtables for camels, drome- 
daries, horſes, and mules, were extremely ſplendid. Near 


them were two granaries, each of which was capable of 


containing thirty thouſand loads of corn : theſe were two 
ſtories high, the lower for wheat, and the upper for oats 
and barley, which were conveyed on mules, by an eaſy 
aſcent, to the top of the building, and thence thrown by 
trap-doors into their proper chambers; whence they were 
diſtributed with the ſame eaſe, by proper conduits, into 
the ſtables and mangers. 

The gardens at the farther end of the caſtle towards 
the country, and the park almoſt contiguous to them, 
ſhewed ſome eminent tokens of their former elegance. 
when Moquet was there, theſe gardens had a prodigious 
variety of fruit and other trees, ſhrubs, aud flowers; and 
were adorned with a noble ſquare, railed in with a marble 
balluſtrade : in the centre ſtood a column, on which was 
placed a lion, both of the ſame ſtone, This lion threw 
from his mouth a fine ſtream of water into a large baſon 
within the rails, on the four corners of which were four 
leopards of white marble beautifully ſpotted with round 
ſpots of green natural to the ſtone. In the park were to 
be ſeen a variety of wild beaſts, as elephants, lyons, ty- 
gers, leopards, &c. which were kept in buildings prepared 
for their reception. 5 

At a ſmall diſtance from the palace ſtands the quarter 
of the Jews, incloſed within its own walls, whith have 
but one gate, and that is guarded by the Moors, We 
learn from Mouquet, that when he was there, four thou- 
ſand of thoſe people lived within that precinct. The 
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foreign agents, and even ambaſſadors, alſo chooſe to reſide 
there, rather than in any other part of the city; but the 
Chriſtian merchants commonly live near the Cuſtom- 
houſe, which is about three miles from the palace. The 
Jes have always been burthened with very heavy taxes, 
notwithſtanding which many of thera are extremely rich ; 
but it is their conſtant policy in all theſe deſpotic govern- 
ments to make the meaneſt appearance in their dreſs and 
houſes, to avoid being (till more oppreſſed ; even the na- 
tural ſubjects of the kingdom are compelled to uſe the 
ſame expedient, to eſcape the rapacity of the monarch, 
or Lis miniſters. Hence the houſes of all the middling 
and common people in every part of the city, that is ſtill 
inhabited, make a miſerable appearance. Indeed thoſe of 
the alcades, nobles, military officers, and courtiers, are 
ſtrong, well built, and lofty, encompaſſed with walls, 


and flat on the top, where chey uſually ſpend the evening 
in freſco, after the African manner. „ 

The river Teniſt, which runs through the city, has a 
handſome bridge over it, and turns a variety of mills on 
its banks, From this river water is conveyed into all the 


houſes and gardens. 
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Of the moſt conſiderable Cities in the Kingdom of Fez; par 
ticularly of the City of Fez, its antient Capital, Mequi- 
nez, the preſent Capital of the while Empire, Sallee, 
Majagan, Tangier, Ceuta, and Tetuan. 


HE city of Fez was formerly eſteemed the next in 
dignity, it being the capital of the once powerful 
kiugdom of the ſame name, and is divided into the Old 
and New City, The firſt is moſt worthy of notice, it be- 
ing near nine miles in compats, and one of the moſt po- 
pulous cities in all Africa. Old Fez is ſituated on the 
declivity of two mountains, and in the valley lying be- 
tween them: it is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſquare 
ſtone, flanked with towers, The houſes are ſquare, ter- 
raſſed on the top, without any windows fronting the 
ſtreet, Thoſe ot the wealthy inhabitants, and alſo of 
the colleges, moſques, baths, and hoſpitals, have ſpacious 
courts adorned within with galleries, fountains, baſons of 
fine marble, and fiſh-ponds ; and are ſhaded with lemon 
and orange-trces, which are loaded with fruit throughout 
the year. Theſe ſtructures are plentifully ſupplied with 
water from the river Fez, which here divides itſelf into 
ſix branches, and turns about four hundred mills. . 

The city has ſeven gates, but no ſuburbs: the ſtreets 
are narrow, but generally ſtraight, each of which are 
ſecured at night by gates at either end, and none are ſuf— 
fered to pals from one ſtreet to another after that time, 
except upon extraordinary occalions. | | 

The moſques are ſaid to amount to five hundred: fifty 
of which are of the firſt rank ; among theſe one exceeds 
all the reſt, and, including the college and cloiſter be- 
longing to it, is near a mile and a half in compais, It 
has thirty ſtately gates: its roof is a hundred and fifty 
cubits in length, and eighty in breadth, divided into fe- 
venteen great domes, beſides a conſiderable number of in- 
ferior ones, and the whole ſupported by fifteen hundred 
pillars of white marble ; every dome is adorned with lamps 
of a large ſize, and curiouſly wrought. There are fail 
to be four hundred ciſterns in the cloiſter, to which the 
people repair to make their uſual ablutions before prayer. 
Within the buildings of this moſque is a {pacious college 
in which divinity, philoſophy, and other ſciences, are 
taught by their molt learned men, the chief of whom is 
choſen preſident over the reſt, and raiſed to the dignity 
of grand mufti. In this college is alſo one of the lageft 
libraries in all Africa. | | 

The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to 
three hundred thouſand, beſides the merchants and other 
foreigners. The principal magiſtrate, who is ſtiled pro- 
voſt of the merchants, has ſeveral inferior mapiſtrares 
under him, and uſually reſides in one of the molt popu- 
lous ſtreets, that he may be near at hand to punith all 
delinquents. This magiltrate is choſen from among; the 
citizens. There is alſo a governor appointed vy the king, 
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who has a cady or judge, under him, to try critninal 
cauſes, When a perſon is condemned to ſuffer death, 
if he be a plebeian, he is led through the chief ſtreets of 
the city to the place of execution with his hands tied 
behind him, and is obliged to proclaim as he goes his 
crime and puniſhment; and when ke comes to the gal- 
lows, he is hung up by the feet, and has his throat cut; 
but if he be a perſon of high rank, his throat is cut be- 
forehand, and the hangman, marching before the body, 
proclaims his crime. A man guilty of murder is conduct- 
ed to the neareſt relation of the deceaſed, who may either 
condemn him to ſuffer what death he pleaſes, or com- 
pound with him for a ſum of money. But if he denies 
the crime, he is either baſtinadoed or ſcourged in ſo cruel 
a manner, that he commonly dies under the excecutioner's 
hands. 

As Fez is the common emporium of all Bar barv. to 
which all the commodities are brought and exchanged, the 
ſtreets {warm with merchants and tradeſmen. The goods 
imported chiefly conſiſt of ſpices, vermillion, cochincul, 
braſs, iron, ſteel, wire, arms, ammunition, drugs, watches, 
{mall Jooking-glaſſes, quickſilver, opium, tartar, aloes, 
atlum, Engliſh woollen and linen cloths, mullins, cali— 
coes, fuſtians, ſilks of all forts, brocades, damaſks, vel- 
vet, red woollen caps, toys of all forts, earihen-ware, 
combs, and paper, 

The exports conſiſt in hides and all forts of leather, 
particularly the Morocco, which is the manufacture of 
the country, wool, furs, ſkins, cotton, and flax, cloth of 
the ſame materials, horſes, oſtrich feathers, pot-athes, al- 
monds, dates, raiſins, figs, olives, honey, ſilk of their 
own manufacture, gold-duſt and ducats, of both which 
the Jews have the ſole brokerage. 

MEqQuiNEz, the preſent capital of the empire, is ſitu- 
ated in the kingdom of Fez, on the river Sebu, or Sabro, 
in a ſpacious and delightful plain, twelve leagues to the 
weſtward of Fez, and three to the eaſt of Sallee. This 

city is furrounded with high walls, at the foot of which 
It has many moſques, colleges, 
baths, and other public buildings; and it has a continua 

market, to which the Arabs reſort from all parts to ſell 
their honey, wax, butter, dates, and other commodi- 
tics. 

The palace is about four miles in circumference, and 
is almoſt ſquare. It ſtands on even ground, and has no 
hill near it. The buildings are of rich mortar, without 
either brick or ſtone, except for pillars and arches; and 
the mortar ſo well wrought, that the walls reſemble one 
entire piece of terrace: they are formed in wooden caſes, 
within which the mortar is rammed down by the Chrif- 
tian flaves, much in the ſame manner as the paviors a- 
mong us drive down the ſtones; they all raiſe together 
heavy pieces of wood, and keep time in their ſtrokes, 
Theie wooden calcs are built higher as the wall riſes ; and 
when they are finiſhed, and dry enough to ſtand firmly 
without them, are removed. The whole building is ex- 
ccediug maſſy, and the outer wall, which ſurrounds the 
whole, is twenty-five feet thick, | 

Mr. Windus, a gentleman in the retinue of Charles 
Stuart, Eſq; ambalſador to the emperor of Morocco in 
the year 1720, attended his excellency to fee the palace, 
when they were firſt ſhewn ſome large rooms full of men 
and boys making faddles, ſtocks for guns, ſcabbards for 
lcymetars, and other things. From thence they paſſed 
thionph ſeveral large neat buildings, and at length en- 
tered the moſt inward and beautiful part of the palace, 


which has a garden in the middle, placed round with cy- 


preſs and other trees, All the columns of this building, 
which torm a colonade of vaſt length, are cf mai ble, aud 
ſail to be antient Reman pillaus brought thither from 
Sallce: the arches and doors of the apartments ate fincly 
adorned, 

From thence they were conducted to another neat re- 
gular building, with piazzas all round. The area was 
checquer-work, and in the middle was a row of marv'e 
baſs at certain dillances, with little channels cut ia 
ſtone, conveving Water from one to the other; and here 
is a magazine and treaſury. They afterwards viſited the 
inſide of an apartment, where one of the queens for- 
merly lived, They alſo ſaw the baths, and tome beauti— 
tal cobahs belonging to that apartment. 'Thele cobahs 
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are lofty and magnificent rooms, each covered with a dome 
painted with a ſky btue, adorned with ftars, and a golden 
{un in the middle of curious workmanſhip. . 

From thence they were led through ſeveral other build- 
ings, conſiſting for the moſt part of oblong ſquares, 
with piazzas, under which the doors enter into the lodg- 
ings, which are generally ground rooms. The doors of 
each building are all of one ſize and form, finely inlaid 
and ſome of them gilt. In one of theſe ſquares was a 
fountain, with channels of marble, that formed a neat la- 
byrinth. OY 3 

The quarter of the Jeus is in the heart of the city; 
and, in order for their ſecurity, they are allowed the pri- 
vilege of ſhutting up their gates at night. They are, 
however, abuſed and inſulted by the Moors as they go 
along the ſtreets, who ſometimes call them cuckolds and 
dogs, and even pelt them with dirt. The noblemen 
ſometimes laſh them ſeverely with their whips, it they dare 
to come in their way as they march along; and, as a til] 
greater mark of contempt, they are not ſuffered to go out 
of their quraters with either ſhoes or boots, but muſt be 
bare-footed and bare-legged. All this they endure with 
ſingular patience, it being death for them to lift up their 
hand againſt a Moor. 

Cloſe to Mequinez, on the north-weſt ſide, and only di- 
vided from it by a road, ſtands a large negro town, that 
takes as much ground as the city; but the houſes are nei- 
ther fo high, nor ſo well built. 

SALLEE is ſituated on the banks of the river Buragra, 
which divides it into two parts; the northern, called by 
us Sallce, and by the natives Sela, is encompaſſed by a 
ſtrong wall, about fix fathoms high, and two yards thick, 
on the top of which are battlements flanked with towers 
of a conſiderable height and ſtrength. The ſouthern 
part, which is on the oppolite ſide of the river, is called 
Rabat, or Ravat, and is of much greater extent ; the high 
walls with which it is ſurrounded encloſing a great num- 
ber of gardens, orchards, and corn-fields fo extenſive, that 
wheat may be ſown in them ſufficient to ſerve fifteen 
hundred men. On the ſouth-eaſt quarter ſtands a lofty 
tower, from which ſhips may be ſeen at a great diſtance; 
but it is now much lower than it was at firſt. This is 
owing to a clap of thunder which ſtruck off a part of the 
top, and cauſcd a wide rent on the ſouth ſide, which runs 
from the top to the bottom. 
ſquare, and is built of ſtone, joined by a ſtrong cement. 
It (till ſerves for a land-mark in the day-time, and for a 
light-houſe in the night; and under it are the two docks 
which belong to the town, the one for building of ſhips, 
and the other for them to winter in. 

The harbour is large, but ſhallow, and ſeldom riſes a- 
bove twelve feet at high water; ſo that the corſairs which 


belong to this city are obliged to put into the iſland of 


Fedal, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from ir. This 
harbour is eſtcemed one of the beft in the country ; and 
yet, on account of a bar that lies acroſs it, ſhips of the 
ſmalleſt draught are forced to unload and take out their 
guns before they can get into it. It is now defended by 
two caſtles, the old and the new; one ſtands at the mouth 

of the river, where the walls are built on rocks, and are 
ſo high as to ſhelter the governor's houſe from canuon- 
ſhot. Its fortifications are very irregular, and within the 
walls, which are moſtly of ſquare ſtone, is a fort juſt be- 
fore the principal gate, that commands the whole town. 
Next to the ſca- ſide, facing the bar, is a baſtion mounted 
with five pieces of cannon, to ſecure the veſſels that lie at 
anchor in the road, 

The new caſtle is ſeated on the weſt ſide, and is a 
ſquare building flanked with towers and battlements like 
the walls of the city. A communication is preſerved be- 
tween one caſtle and the other by means of a high wall 
built upon arches, under which the people paſs and re- 
paſs to and from the ſtrand. The king ſends thither a 
governor, who has a council choſen from among the ci- 
tizens. All merchandize imported or exported pay a 
tenth part of their value to the government; but the chief 
wealth of the place ariſes from the plunder taken by the 
Sallee rovers, or pirates, which make prizes of all Chriſ- 
tian ſhips that come in their way, except there be a treaty 
to the contrary. 
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This tower 1s fifty feet | 
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MAZAGAN is ſituated about ten leagues to the ſouth- 
ſouth-weſt of Sallee, and is a ftrong well: built town iu 
the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep a good garriſon 
in it to prevent the Moors from re- poſſeſſing themſelves of 
it, It is ſurrounded with a ſtroug wall, fo thick that ſix 
horſemen may ride abreaſt upon it all round the city, and 
is well furnithed with cannon, The greateſt inconvenience 
is the pirates often intercepting the proviſions ſent to the 
garriſon, which obliges them, in return, to make incur- 
ſions againſt the neighbouring Arabs to obtain ſubſiſt- 
ence. 

TANGIER is ſituated about two miles within the Streights 
of Gibraltar. This town was antiently called Tingis, 
and was the capital of the Mauritanea Tingitana. It is ſitu- 
ated in thirty-five degrees forty-minutes north latitude, in 
a fine bay, and is ſaid by the Atrican fabuliſts to have 
excelled all the cities upon earth in ſize and magnificence, 
and to have been ſurrounded by walls of braſs. It had, 
however, many handſome edifices and palaces ; but beiag 
taken by the Portugueſe about the year 1471, or 1473, 
became more conſiderable for its ſtrength than its beauty. 
The Portugueſe at length finding the expence of keeping 
it greatly exceeded the advantages they reaped from it. 
readily gave it to the Engliſh, as a part of the dowry of 
the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, upon her marriage 
with king Charles II. who, at an immenſe expence, ren- 
dered it one of the ſtrongeſt places on all that coaſt ; and 
built a deep mole, which ran three hundred fathoms into 
the ſea, But finding it too chargeable to keep, and the 
parliament refuſing to vote him the ſums required for its 
maintenance, he cauſed all the fortifications to be blown 
up in 1684, ſince which time the Moors have endeavoured 
to re- people it, but have uot yet been able to render it 
more than a mean fiſhing town. 

CEUTA is as conſiderable for its advantageous ſituation 
at the entrace of the Mediterranean, as for the beauty of 
its public buildings, and the ſtrength of its walls and bul- 
warks, by which, and a good garriſon, it held out an ob. 
ſtinate blockade againſt an army of Moors. It is ſituated 
on a riſing ground, at the foot of the mountain of Apes, 
which projects into the Streights, and forms the neareſt 
point to the Spaniſh coaſt. It is ſtil] a conſiderable place 
and a biſhop's ſee, and has both a good palace and a noble 
cathedral. _ * 

T wenty-one miles to the ſouth of Ceuta is the city of 
TETUAN, which ſtands upon the riſing of a rocky hill on 
the Streights mouth: but is neither large nor ſtrong, it 
being only ſurrounded by a wall made of mud and mor- 
tar, framed in wooden caſes, and dried in the ſun. It does 
not contain above eight hundred houſes ; but the inhabi- 
tants, by piracy, and a good trade for raiſins, honey, wax, 
and leather, are generally in pretty good circumſtances, 
though they dare not let it be known, leſt the government 
ſhould fleece and oppreſs them. 

The ſhops, which are very ſmall, have no doors; but 
the maſter, having opened the ſhutters, jumps in, and ſits 
croſs- legged upon a place raiſed about the height of a 
counter. The goods are diſpoſed round about him in 
drawers, Which he can for the molt part reach, without 
moving out of his place, his cultomers ſtanding in the 
{treet while they are ſerved. | 

The chief ſtrength of the city conſiſts in a garriſon of 
about five hundred men, and four hundred horſe. "The 
port is defended by a ſquare caſtle, flanked with towers 
of the ſame materials with the town walls, and in time of 
danger can entertain a garriſon of five hundred men. 
This harbour affords a ſafe ſhelter to the corſairs, who 
reſort thither in great numbers to take in proviſions ; on 
which aecount the Spaniards attempted to choak up the 
mouth of the river, by ſinking veſſels loaded with ſtones ; 
but the Moors found means to open it again. 

In the heart of the city is a large dungeon, in which 
they lock up the Chriſtian ſlaves at night. Theſe are 
very numerous, and uſed with as much ſeverity as in any 
part of Barbary. The inhabitants are chiefly the de- 
ſcendants of the Moors and Jews, who were driven from 
Spain, the latter of whom carry on a conſiderable com- 
merce. 

The houſes are kept ſo continually white-waſhed an 
the outſide, as well as within, that the eyes of the be- 

holders 
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holders are dazzled by the reflection of the ſun. The 
bah palace is both a curious and magnificent ſtrufture 
as licewile his villa, about two miles out of town, 
The moſques, and other public ſtructures, make a noble 
appearance, though built in the Moreſco taſte, 

The jews ot this city are computed to amount to about 
five thouſaud, and are allowed to make wine and brandy. 
They have teven ſynagogues, and yet are ſaid to have no 
more than a hundred and ſeventy houſes, | 

The city is ſurrounded with a fine country covered 
with gardens, oichards, aud villas; and on an adjacent 
eminence is a ſpacious burying-ground, adorned with 
ſuch a variety of cupolas, pyramids, and other monu- 
ments, that at a diſtance it reiembles a fine city in minia- 
ture. If to this be added its proſpect towards the ſea, 
and of the adjacent hills and plains, and the courteoul- 
neſs and affability of the people, which exceeds that even 
in the molt celebrated capital of this empire, we ſhall not 


ſeruple to acknowledge this to be one of the molt agree- 
able cities in all Barbary. 


SET. Vim. 


Of the Province of Suz ; with a conciſe Account of the Cities 
of Meſſa, Teſſut, Tageſt, Tarudant, and Tedſi, 


s we have now taken a view of the principal cities of 


Morocco and Fez, we ſhall ſay ſomething of Suz, | 


or Sus. The province of Suz is interſected by ſcveral 
ridges of Mount Atlas, from which many ſprings flow, 
and render the country fruitful in corn, rice, ſugar, dates, 
vines, and indigo. The river Suz, like the Nile in Egypt, 
overflows all the low lands, and, by having canals cut from 
it, enriches all the country through which it paſſes. This 
and the inferior rivers turn a great number of ſugar and 
corn-mills ; and the indigo, which grows wild in all the 
low grounds, is of a very bright colour, and is prepared 
and exported in great quantities. The inhabitants, who 
are chicfly Berebers, or ancient natives, are diltin- 
guiſhed by their induſtry ; and many of them who live in 
towns, become wealthy, and are much more polite than 
the natives of Fez and Morocco: but the cities of this 
province are neither conſiderabie for their ſtrength, ſize, 
nor beauty. | 

The city of Ms s is ſeated on the river Suz, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the fea, and is divided into three 
diſtin& quarters about a mile diſtant from each other, and 
each quarter incloſed by its own walls, The inhabitants 
cultivate the adjacent lands, which are fertilized by the 
overflowing of the Suz ; but when it fails to rife above 
its banks, the natives are obliged to live chiefly on 
dates, which are here much coarſer than in other parts of 
Africa. As the river forms no harbour, the natives have 
little or no foreign commerce; and the ſhore being flat 
and ſhallow, whales are ſometimes caſt upon it. 

About three or four miles from Meſſa, on the fame ri. 
ver ſtands TessUrT, or Tectvur, which, like the former, 
is divided into three parts ; but is much larger and more 
populous. Ia the centre is erected a ſtately moſque, 
through which runs a branch of the river. Feſſut is fup- 
poſed to contain four thouſand families, moit of which 
are induſtrious and in good circumſtances ; for the ſugar 
manufacture flouriſhes here, and the fineſt Morocco len- 
ther is dreſſed ia this place, and exported from thence in 
great quantities, | 

Tacoasr, or Tacos r, the largeſt city in the province, 
is built in a ſpacious and fertile plain, and was ſurrounded 
with walls, which are now decayed. It is ſaid to contain 
eight thouſand families, four hundred of which are Jews; 
and though the reſt are Mahometans, they nevertheleſs 
preſerve a kind of religious veneration for St. Aullin, 
who, they ſay, was born there. It enjoys two markets in 
a week, to which the Arabs and Moors reſort with their 
commodities, and the negroes to buy cloth, 

TarUDANT is ſituated near the Atlantic ocean, in lati- 
tude thirty degrees, and though a (mall place is in a 
flouriſhing condition, and carries on a conſiderable com 
merce with the Berebers, who relort to its markets. Its 
buildings are haudlome, and the adjacent plains fertile. 
It was once the reſidence of its own princes, who adorned 
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it with handfome edifices, as it is now that of the go- 
vernors of the province. 

TED81 is a conſiderable town, which chiefly ſubſiſts by 
the cultivation of ſugar, and contains about live hundred 
inhabitants. Its market on Mondays is reſorted to by 
merchants from mauy diſtant parts of Barbary, and even 
from Nigritia. Its trade conliſts in cattle, leather, linen 
and woollen cloths, ſugar, wax, honey, butter, and iron 
tools. The Jews are here rich and numerous, and the 


people of the town are much commended for their cour- 
teous behaviour to ſtrangers, 


= E C . IX. 
A conciſe Deſcription of Tafilet and Caſula. 


WV ſhall now give a conciſe account of TATII AT, 


which was once a kingdom of itſelf, though now 
'\ubject to Morocco. This kingdom has its name from 
its capital, and is a long tract of dry and barren ground, 
which runs almoſt eaſt and weſt, it being bounded on 
the north by Fez and Treſmeſen; ou the ſouth by Za- 
hara, or the Deſart; on the eaſt by the country ot the 
Berebers; and on the weſt by Morocco and Suz. Its 
extent, including the provinces of Itaat, Darha, Sakrah, 


but the country is for the moſt part ſo hot and ſandy, 
that it produces little corn and fruit. The only place 
where they can raile barley is along the banks of the 
river, and even there it grows in ſmall quantities ; ſo that 
none but perſons of diſtinction are able to purchaſe it, 
while the common people live chiefly upon dates and the 
fleſh of camels, both which are here in great plenty: yet 


indigo grows without art or culture, and yields a more 


vivid and laſting blue than that produced in our American 
plautations. They have abundance of oſtriches of a pro- 
digious ſize, the fleth of which they eat. The chief com- 
merce of the natives of Tafilet, beſides the indigo above- 
mentioned, conſiſts in their dates, and in a fort of lea- 
ther made of the hides of a creature called the dantos. 
They alſo make a ſort of ſtriped ſilk of various colours, 
much uſed by the Moors and negroes; alſo fine caſſocks 
and caps for the men, veils for the women, curious car- 
pets, and the like. 

The king, or emperor of Morocco, among his other 
titles, takes that of lord of Tafilet and Darha, and fre- 
quently permits the prince, whom he ſends thither go- 
ver nor, to take that of king of Tatilet. | 

The city of Tafilet, which is the capital of this king- 
dom, is (ſeated on the river of the ſame name, and has a 
ſtrong caſtie, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Berebers, 
who have here the name of Fitelis, aad are induſtrious, 
aud rich in camels, horſes, and other cattle. This city 
is relorted to by merchants, not only from ſeveral parts 
of Barbary, but even from Europe. The people are af. 
fable and civil to ſtrangers, but the Arabs are much ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition. | 1 

Adjoining to this kingdom is GEsCLA, which is ally 
ſubje&t to Morocco, and is bounded by Tafilet on the 
caſt, by Darha on the ſouth, by Suz on the weſt, and 
by Morocco on the north; bat its extent and boaudatics 
cannot be laid down with any degree of exactneſs. 

Though the country is moltly diy and barren, it has 
many mines of copper and iron, which are worked by 
the natives, who allo fabricate thoſe metals into all the 
utenſils uled in Barbary; and theſe they exchange for 
horſes, linea and woollen cloths, ſpices, and the other 
cominodities they want, either by carrying them into other 
parts of Barbary, or by the trequent fairs they huld ia 
their plains, or in their large towns, ſome of which con- 
tuin a thouſand houſes, or more. They have one fair in 
particular, kept in a large plain, that laſts rwo months, 
to which ſtrangers refort from moſt parts of Barbary an! 
Nigritia; and, it is faid, that though theſe ſtrangers u- 
mount to at leaſt ten thouſand perſons, betides their ſer- 
vants and cattle, they are all maintained at the public 
expence, there being perſons appointed ro dreſs their 
proviſions, and to furniſh them with all other ncbeſtarics, 
which is done without tumult or diftu:bance. {wo cap- 


tains, 


and Tuet, is very conſiderable, and variouſly computed; 
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tains, with a ſufficient body of ſoldiers, prevent all diſ- 
orders; and if a thief be taken, he is immediately put to 
death, and his fleſh thrown to the dogs. 

They have a remarkable cuſtom, which is, that when 
at war with any neighbouring ſtate, they obſerve a truce 
three days in the week with all ſtrangers, for the en- 
couragement of trade ; the ſame truce is likewiſe obſerved 
during the two months of the above fair, 

This country produces very little wheat, but plenty of 
barley, dates, good paſture, and variety of cattle. The 
inhabitants are ſaid to be ſo numerous, as to be able to 
bring ſixty thouſand men into the field. Their drels is 
only a ſhort ſtriped woollen or linen jacket with half 
ſleeves, over Which they throw 2a long coat or gown of 
coarſe woollen cloth, under which hangs either a dagger, 
or a ſhort two-edged ſword. Their other weapons, when 
at war, are the ſcymitar, ſpear, and ſhort gun. 

A part of this country was once conquered by the Por- 
tuguele ; but the natives ſoon recovered their liberty, 


which they enjoyed till they were ſubdued by the emperor 
of Morocco. 


Ser. X. 


Of the different Inhatitants MMerecco. Their Perſons, 
Dreſs, Entertainments, Manners, and Cuſtenis. 


HE inhabitants of this empire are compoſed of n 

mixture of different nations, particularly of the 
Muors, who are chiefly the deſcendants of thoſe who were 
driven out of Spain; and, though poor and oppreſſed, 
ate very numerous, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt 3 but they 
have no trading veſlels, nor carry on any immediate com- 
merce with foreign nations. Theſe are ſaid to be cove- 
tous, ſuperſtitious, great cheats, jealous, vindictive, and 
treacherous, 

The Berebers, or, as they ſtile themſelves, the antient 
natives, are people who ſtill follow their old cuſtoms, 
nle their antient language, and live in huts on the moun— 
tains, for the ſake of enjoying their liberty, they having 
never yet been entirely ſubdued, 

The Arabs are here very numerous, and range from 
place to place with their herds, cultivate the plains, and 
low corn on the molt fertile ſpots. "Theſe are equally 
fond of liberty; and, though they pay a kind of tribute, 
live under cheyks of their own race and chooſing. Some 
of their tribes live rather upon plunder than induſtry, and 
cannot eaſily be ſuppreſſed, as they generally live in ſome 
ot the moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains, from 
which they make their excurſions into the low lands, and 
Attack the caravans who come in their way. 

The Jews here are for the moſt part ſuch as were dri- 
ven out of Spain and Portugal ; and, though they have a 
very bad character, are ſuffered to be the chief traders, 
factors, minters, and bankers in the empire; and it is 
ſaid, that, by their frauds and impoſitions, they make 
themſelves ample amends for the heavy taxes with which 
they are loaded, | 

The renegadoes, though leſs numerous than in Algiers 
and Tunis, yet make a diſtin claſs of people; but are 
almoſt as much deteſted by the reſt of the inhabitants as 
by the Chriſtians Theſe guard the gates of the royal 
palaces and fortified places; and ſome of them are diſtri- 
buted among the governors of the provinces, who are to 
employ them as occaſion offers. | 

The ſlaves make another conſiderable claſs; they are 
here alſo very numerous, and are much more inhumanly 
treated than in Algiers and Tunis. Theſe all belong to 
the king, who cauſes them to be employed in the hardeſ 
labour, and the vileſt offices, almoſt without intermiſſion 
The poor pittance allowed them daily conſiſts of a pound 
cake of coarſe barley-bread, dipped in a little oil, which 
they are ſometimes forced to put in their mouths with 
one hand, while the other is employed in ſome painful 
drudgery. Their dreſs conſiſts of a long coarſe woollen 
coat, with a hood, which ſerves them for cap, ſhirt, coat, 
and breeches. In this wretched ſituation they are har- 
naſſed in carts with mules and alks, and more unmerci- 
fully laſhed for the leaſt inadvertency or intermiſſion of 
heir labour, though perhaps ſolely owing to their ſtrength 
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being quite exhauſted by hunger, thirſt, and fatigue. 
Their lodging at night is a ſubterrancous dungeon about 
ten yards in diameter, into which they deſcend by a rope- 
ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, and the mouth of 
the priſon covered with an iron grate. In ſhort, their 
inhuman taſk-malters take 2 ſingular pleaſure in tor- 
menting theſe unhappy people: they, however, except 
thoſe that are married from hard labour, a favour which 
is indulged the women, on account of their breeding and 
nurſing a new brood of ſlaves; but theſe are neither better 
fed, clothed, or lodged than the reſt. | 

The language of this country is the Araveſk, or mo- 
dern Arabic, which is ſpoken not only in all the cities, 
towns, villages, and tents of this empire, but is under- 
ſtood throughout all Barbary, and indeed throughout the 
Turkiſh dominions. 

The dreſs of the people of Morocco is not ungraceful. 
The men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very broad (lceves that 
ſometimes hang down ; but are more frequently tucked up 
to keep them cool. They have linen breeches tied about 
their waift next their ſkin, Over their ſhirt they wear a 
cloth veſt, or waiſtcoat, very ſhort, made to fit cloſe to the 
body, and faſtened with ſmall buttons and loops ſet cloſe 
together, which is often embroidered with gold or ſilver 
thread. Round the waiſt they tie a ſcarf of ſilk or ſtuff, 
in which they ſtick large knives, with the handles either 
of ſome valuable metals or ivory inlaid, and the ſheaths 
tipt wich ſilver. The outer garment is either the al- 
bague, or the albornooce; the former is a piece of fine 
white woollen ſtuff, tive or fix yards in length, and abour 
one and a halt broad, which they wrap round them above 
and below their arms, a dreſs which reſembles the drapæiy 
of antique figures: the albornooce is either made of cloth 
or woollen {tuff napped, and has ſome reſemblance to a 
ſhort cloak ; but is joined a little way before, from the 
neck downwards, having two or three rows of ſhort ſtripes 
worked in the ſtuff, and fringed at the ends: the bottom 
and ſides are edged with a deep fringe, and at the neck 
behind there hangs a peaked cowl, with a taſſel at the end. 
With this cowl they can cover their heads to keep off the 
weather. On their heads, which they always keep ſhaved, 
they wear a little red cap, which they make into a turban 
by rolling muſlin about it; but when they go iuto the 
country they wear a handſome cane hat, to keep off the 
ſun. The alcaides have a broad leather-belt, embroidered 
with gold, in which they hang their ſcymitars. They all 
go bare-legged, but wear {lippers of red and yellow lea- 
ther without hcels. | 
The Moors in general dreſs after this manner, without 
any other difference than in the richneſs and fineneſs of the 
ſtuffs, only the upper garment worn by the poor is a 
coarſe, thick, woollen cloth, with holes at the top to put 
their arms through, inſtead of ſleeves : this reaches to their 
knees, and hangs looſe about their bodies. 

Whenever the women go abroad, they dieſs nearly like 
the men, their upper garment being the alhague juſt men- 
tioned, with which they cover their heads, bringing it 
down over their foreheads cloſe to their eyes, and under- 
neath tie a piece of white cloth to hide the lower part of 
the face. The alhague covers all but their legs, which, 
when they are at home, or vilit from the tops of their 
houſes, are generally naked; only ſome ladies of ſuperior 
rank have their drawers ſo long that they reach to their 
feet, and hang in great looſe folds about their legs. They 
wear the ſame kind of ſlippers as the men. Within doors 
they have only a ſingle binder about their foreheads, and 
their hair hangs behind in two large plaits ar full length. 
They alſo wear at home a veſt open from the boſom to 
the waiſt, to ſhew their embroidered ſhifts, and faſten 
large pieces of muſlin to the ſleeves of their veſt, which 
hang down very low, in the manner of ruffles. They 
wear a ſhort petticoat over their drawers, have large ear- 
rings in their ears, with bracclets on their arms and legs. 

The women are remarkable for their fine eyes, and 
ſome of them have very beautiful ſkins, which Mr. Win- 
dus, one of the Engliſh ambaſſador's retinue, in the year 
1720, ſays they had ſometimes an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing; and though a man might live a year in one of their 
towns Without ſeeing the face of a Mooriſh woman in the 
ſtreets, yet when theſe Engliſh gentlemen met them in 
the ficlds, or ſaw them on the hoaſe-tops, it none of the 
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Moors were in ſight they would unveil, and laugh till 
the appearance of one oblige them to conceal their faces 
again, 

> The above author obſerves, that the men are of a 
ſwarthy complexion, intermixed with a race of well- 
looking men, ſomewhat fairer than the reſt. They are 
generally luſty, ſtrong limbed, active, laborious, and en- 
dure with ſurpriſing reſolution the heats of ſummer and 
the cold rains of winter. Thus a meſſenger will go from 
Tetuan to Mequinez, which is a hundred and fifty miles, 
for a Barbary ducat, of the value of three ſhillings and 
ſixpence ; and when caught in a ſtorm of rain, will 
only look out for a buſh or high ſtone, and fitting down 
on his hams, with his back towards ir, remain in that 
poſture the whole night ; or, if the weather be fair, will 
wrap himſelf up in his cloaths, and paſs the night ſleep- 
ing on the graſs. It is ſaid that the moſt famous footmen 
will go a hundred and eighty miles in three days. They 
ſwim the rivers, even in the depth of winter, if not de- 
terred by the rapidity of the current; and when they take 
a journey of ſeven or eight days, carry only a little meal 
and a few raiſins or figs in a (mall goat's ſkin. They 
have no polts for carrying letters in this country; the 
uſual way of ſending them being by footmen, who are 
almoſt as expeditious as horſes: nor have they any kind 


of wheel-carriage ; for they remove their light goods | 


from place to place on horſes, but make uſe of camels 
when they carry to a conſiderable diſtance, great quan- 
tities of corn, hides, or the like. | 

Their viſits are generally ſhort, and laſt no longer than 
the buſineſs which occaſions them requires; the viſitor 
being only treated with coffee, or ſherbet, and a pipe of 
tobacco, except on particular occaſions. "The women 
have their peculiar apartments, where they receive their 
temale viſitors; aud from which even their huſbands are 
excluded. | 

When a Moor is diſpoſed to give an entertainment to 
his neighbours, his women go to the top of the houſe, 
where they continue till the gneſts are gone. Their en- 
tertainments generally conſiſt of cuſcuſu, which is thus 
made : they put fine flour into a large flat pan, and moiſt- 
ening it with water, roll it up into ſmall balls. Theſe 
they put into a kind of colander, that ſerves for the cover 
of a pot, in which meat and fowls are ſtewing ; whence it 
receives the heat and fteam. As ſoon as it is enough, it 
is put into a diſh, and ſtrong broth being poured over it, 
they put in the meat and fowls, and ſerve it up. Their 
diſhes are either pewter or earthen-ware, wide at the top 
and narrow at the bottom, ſomewhat like a high crown- 
ed hat turned with the crown downwards. 

They fit croſs- legged on the floor, placing their difhes 
on a large piece of Morocco leather, that ſerves both for 
table and table-cioth. While they eat a ſervant ſtands by 
with a great bowl of water in one hand, and a narrow 
long piece of blue linen in the other to wipe their right 
hands, with which they pull the victuals to pieces, it be- 
ing generally ſtewed to rags. They never ule the left 
hand in eating, becauſe that is always uſed on neceſſary 
and leſs cleanly occaſions. 

They eat without ſpeaking, and after their meals drink 
water or ſherbet, their religion forbidding them the uſe 
of wine and all other intoxicating liquors; yet moſt of 
them will get drunk with ſtrong drink of any kind, if 
they can get it. They are ſo very fond of butter-milk, 
which is their chief deſert, that when they would ſpeak 
of the extraordinary ſweetneſs of any thing, they com- 
pare it with that. A large black pitcher of it is uſually 
brought in with a wooden ladle, which is preſented to 
the moſt conliderable perſon, and from him it paſſes ſeve- 
ral times round the company. 

They bury their butter in the ground to make it keep, 
and do not diſlike it when it is three or four years old. 

They alſo wrap up the cauls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
ſeep, and goats in great rolls, which in winter are ſold 
to the poor inſtead of butter. Their bread is, however, 
extremely cheap and good. 

When they are in their houſes they are always fitting 
or lying on mats; and if they ever go out on foot, it is 
never farther than to make a viſit, unleſs their buſineſs 
requires it; but they daily ſpend five or ſix hours before 
their doors, fitting on their hams, fur they think it ex- 
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tremely ridiculous for any one to walk up and down a 
room: “ Why, ſay they, ſhould a man remove from 
one end of the room to the other, without apparent 
** cauſe ? Cannot he as well ſtay where he is, as go to 
the other end, merely to come back again?“ 

It is here reckoned ſo ſhameful a thing for a man to 
make water in a ſtanding poſture, that thoſe who are 
found guilty of it are excluded from being evidence in 
any trial, Whether this be in order to prevent any drop 
of their urine falling upon their clothes, which they 
eſteem a legal defilement, is not eaſily determined; they 
are, however, very careful to ſquat down, like the fe- 
males, whenever they make this evacuation. 

The women in labour have alſo a ſtrange ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of ſending to a ſchool for five little boys, four of 
whom are directed to hold the four corners of a cloth, in 
each of which an egg is tied, and running with it through 
the ſtreets, ſing prayers alternately ; upon which the 
Moors come out of their houſes with bottles or pitchers 
of water, which they pour into the middle of the cloth; 
and by this means they expect to have an eaſy and quick 
delivery, | 


3 


SECT. 1 


Of the Government of Morocco, the deſpetic Power of th 
Emperor, his Titles, Laws, Revenues, Navy, Land For- 


ces, Manner of making War, and the Puniſhments in- 
flifted on Criminals, 


HERE is not, perhaps, upon earth a more deſpotic 

government than that of Morocco : for their reli- 
gion, laws, antient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all 
conſpire to render the monarch abſolute, and to confirm 
the ſubjects in the moſt abſolute ſlavery. The king, or 
emperor, who has the title of ſhariff, is not only allowed 
to have an uncontroulable property and power over the 
lives and fortunes of his abies but even over their 
couſciences too, he being the only perſon who, as the 


ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſets up fot being the principal in- 


terpreter of the Koran, and appoints all the judges un- 
der him. Whenever therefore any of his laws are enact- 
ed and proclaimed, as they are commonly done by his 
governors ia all places of his dominions, that none may 
plead ignorance, they are every where received with an 
implicit and religious ſubmiſſion. His ſubjects are even 
bred up with a notion, that thoſe who die in the execution 
of his commands are immediately admitted into Par a- 
diſe; and thoſe that have the honour to die by his hand, 
to a ſtill greater degree of happineſs there. Whence ir 


is not ſurpriſing that we find on the one ſide ſuch cruelty, 


oppreſſion, and tyranny; and on the other ſuch paſſive 
ſubmiſſion and abject ſlavery. 

When the honourable Charles Stuart, ambaſſador from 
England, appeared before the emperor of Morocco, he 
tound him mounted on a black horſe, which the negroes 
fanned, and beat off the flies with cloths, while an um- 
brella was kept conſtantly twirling over the emperor's 
head, to produce a little wind; the man that carried it 
taking care to move as the horſe did, that the ſun might 
not ſhine upon him. His dreſs differed little from that 
of his baſhas; but the hilt of his ſcymetar was of gold, 
ſet with large emeralds; his ſaddle was covered with 


ſcarlet cloth, embroidered with gold, with one piſtol in 


a cloth caſe on the left fide. His baſhas proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, kiſſed the ground, and riſing, went up 
to him and kiſſed his feet ; which they all do very often 
when he talks to them, and then retire backwards into 
their places. 

The emperor treated the ambaſſador with great civility, 
he was named Muley Abdalla, and was eighty-ſeven 


years of age, about tifty of which he had ſpent on the 


throne : but though his behaviour to the Engliſh was full 
of civility, our author obſerves, he might juſtly be term- 
ed a monſter in the human form, and one of the moſt 
bloody tyrants that ever piagued mankind ; for his life 
was one continued ſcene of exaftions, murders, and the 
moſt horrid acts of cruelty, daily exerciſed on his ſlaves 
and his wretched ſubjects : yet this monſter was eſteem- 
ed a faint ; he was continually proſtrating himſelf on the 
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earth to offer up his petitions to heaven, and as perpe- 
tually exerciſing wanton acts of inhumanity. By his 
four wives, and the many thouſand women he had had in 
his ſeraglio, during his long reign, he is ſaid to have had 
ſeven hundred ſons able to mount a horſe ; but the num- 
ber of his daughters is unknown. | 

On the ambaſſador's going to viſit one of the emperor's 
ſons, the prince received him fitting on a ſilk carpet, 
wrought with gold in large flowers. He had two black 
boys fanning him, one of them dreſſed in a velt of black 


and white flowered velvet, the other's was of yellow vel- | 


vet ſpeckled with black. The prince's garment was 
of rich cloth of gold. The Engliſh had chairs brought 
them, and ſat down for ſome time, the ambaſſador talk- 
ing to the prince by one of the captives, who reſted him- 
felt on his hands and knees at the threſhold of the door ; 


and, when he ſpoke to the prince, proſtrated himſelf al- 
moſt cloſe to the ground. 


The tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chiefly 
exerciſed on the Moors and ſlaves; for the Arabs, al- 
though they are tributary, are not to be treated with 
ſuch rigour. The zeal and attachment of the negroes 
who enjoy the principal power at court, intitle them to 
better treatment. During the laſt reign they gained a 
great aſcendancy from Muley Iſhmael's mother being a 
neproe. Theſe are better ſoldiers than the Moors; and 
the tyrant who raiſes them to the higheſt poſt of truſt and 
authority, commits his perſon, treaſure, and concubines 
to their care; and encourages them, by his own exam- 
ple, to tyrannize over and oppreſs the natives. 

The emperor has here eſtabliſhed a branch of deſpo- 
tiſm, which renders him extremely powerful and for- 
midable ; that is, his being the ſole heir to all his ſubjects, 
in virtue of which he ſeizes on all their effects, and makes 
only ſuch proviſion for their families as he thinks proper 
frequently leaving them entirely deſtitute of ſupport. 
To preſerve, however, ſome ſpecious ſhadow of juſtice, 
he allows the mufti a kind of ſuperiority in ſpirituals, 
and the meaneſt ſubject the power of ſummoning him be- 
fore the mufti's tribunal ; but the danger of ſuch an at- 
tempt, which would probably be no leſs than death, is 
alone ſufficient to deter any man from it. 

The titles aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco are 
thoſe of molt gracious, mighty, and noble emperor of 
Africa, king of Fez and Morocco, Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, 
and all the Algarbe and its territories in Africa; grand 
ſharif, or xarif, (that is ſucceſſor, or vicegerent) of the 
great prophet Mahomet. 

The judges are either ſpiritual or temporal, or rather 
ecclt ſiaſtical and military: the mufti and cadis are judges 
in all religious and civil affairs; and the baſhas, go- 
vernors, alcaides, and other military officers, of thoſe 
affairs that relate to the ſtate and the army. Theſe are 
all the moſt obſequious ſlaves to their princes, and the moſt 
rapacious tyrants to his ſubjects; for from them they can 
obtain neither juſtice nor favour without a bribe. In- 
deed it cannot be otherwiſe in an arbitrary government, 
where the higheſt poſts are bought of the prince at a moſt 
extravagant rate, and only enjoyed by paying an exorbi- 
tant tribute to him; and bribing the courtiers about the 
monarch's perſon to prevent their being ſupplanted by 
ſlanderers, or higher bidders. 

Another very conſiderable branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the piratical trade, which brings the greater ſums 
into the eraperor's treaſury, as he is at no expence, either 
in fitting out veſſels, or maintaining the men, and yet 
has a tenth both of all the cargo and of all the captives : 
beſides which he obtains all the reſt by paying fifty crowns 
per head; by which means he engroſſes all the ſlaves, 
whoſe ranſom he fixes at a very high rate; and while 
they ſtay, has all the profit of their labour, without al- 
lowing them any other maintenance than a little bread 
and oil; nor any other aſſiſtance, when ſick, than what 
medicines they receive gratis from a Spaniſh convent, 
which he tolerates, and which is forced to pay him an 
annual preſent for that toleration, beſides furniſhing the 
court with medicines, and the (laves who are unable to 
work with lodging and diet. 

Another branch of his revenue conſiſts in the tenth 
part of all cattle, corn, fruit, honey, wax, hides, and 
other produce, which is exacted of the Arabs and Be- 
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rebers, as well as the natives, and are farmed by his 
baſhas, governors, and alcaides. | | 

The Jews and Chriſtians alſo pay a capitation ; the 
former of ſix crowns per head on all males from fitteen 
years and upwards, beſides arbitrary impoſts and fines, 
That on the Chriſtians for the liberty ot trading in his 
dominions riſes and falls according to their number, and 
the commerce they carry on; and when once ſettled 
there, they cannot lxave the country without forteiting 
all their effects to the crown. 

J he duties on imports and exports are another branch 
of his income ; but as the trade of Morocco is not very 
conſiderable, the amount of it cannot be great. Indeed 
conſul Hatfield has computed the whole annual revenue 
to amount to no more than five hundred quintals of fil- 
ver, each quintal, or hundred weight, worth ſome- 
what above three hundred and thirty pounds ſterling ; 
ſo that the whole, according to him, amount to no 
more than one hundred ſixty- five thouſand pounds, a very 
{mall revenue for ſo large an empire; but the prince has 
little occaſion for money, ſince he has almoſt every thing 
without it; beſides, the neceſſaries and luxuries of lite 
are exceeding cheap. | 

The navy of Morocco is in the utmoſt degree incon- 
ſiderable ; in Mr. Braithwait's time, it covliſted only 
of two ſhips of twenty guns each, the largeſt not above 


two hundred tons burthen, a French brigantiue they 
had lately taken, and a few row veſſels; yet with theſe 


well manned, they make a great number of prizes. It 
is a ſingular happineſs to the Chriſtian rraders, that in 
the whole empire there is not one good harbuur, that 
of Sallee, which is the beſt, being almoſt dry at luw 
water, and has belidcs a very inconvenient bar, which 
prevents ſhips of any burthen frum entering; tor had 
they better ports, they might be indnced to make a 
greater figure at ſea, They alſo want timber for build- 
ing of ſhips, and tackle for rigging of them, with which, 
as well as with powder and ſhot, they are furniſhed by 
England and Holland. So little formidable are they at 
ſea, that about forty years ago a ſmall Engliſh fri- 
gate of twenty guns, with an active commander, by 
taking ſome of their ſaips, and running others aſhore, 
ſtruck ſuch terror among them, that the name of cap- 
tain Delgarno, like that of fome other warriors of di- 
ſtinguiſhed bravery, was uſed by the women of Sallee 
and Mamora to {till their peeviſh children. 


The land forces, among which are the greateſt part of 


| the renegadoes, are diſperſed in diſtant parts to garriſon 


the caſtles and forts on the frontiers. The pay of theſe 
foot ſoldiers is no more than about three ſhillings and 
four-pence a month, with a {mall allowance of flour; 
and they appear half naked, and half ſtarved. The 
Moors are neither much better paid, nor equipped ; but 
the choiceſt troops, both of horſe and foot, are the ne- 
groes, who being brought hither from the other fide of 
the river Senegal, when young, are trained up for the 
army, and commonly make the beſt ſoldiers. Theſe are 
computed to amount, including both horſe and foot, to 
about forty thouſand, and the Moors are pretty near as 
many. Theſe laſt forces are, however, neither raiſed, 
paid, nor armed at the emperor's expence ; but upon 
any expedition are ſent to him by the alcaides, every one 
of which are obliged to furniſh his particular quota, ac- 
cording to the extent of his government : every town 
and village being obliged io maintain a vumber propor- 


tionable to its bigneſs, to be ready to march ready armed 


upon the firſt notice, 


Their martial ſkill and diſcipline is amazingly rude 
and imperfect, except in their dexterity in riding aud 
horſmanſhip. When they engage an enemy, they 
place the horſe on the two wings, and the foot in the 
centre, in the form of a creſcent, and where the ground 
will allow it, the infantry are never more than two 
ranks deep; but theſe have neither dilcipline nor order, 
and are in ſuch dread of the cavalry of the enemy, that 
five hundred foot will be put to flight by fifty horſe- 
men. They at beſt make but a poor figure in the field; 
for the only mark of courage they ſhew, is their beginning 
the attack with a loud ſhout, which is followed by a ſhort 


ejaculatory prayer for victory, The cavalry neareſt to 


the emperor chiefly conſiſt of negroes armed with guns, 
piſtols, 


Morocco, ; . 


piſtols, and ſcymitars, and that fartheſt from him only | 


wich muſquets and lances, The infantry are variouſly 
armed, ſome with guns, other with bows, ſlings, broad 
ſwords, ſhort pikes and clubs. With theſe weapons 
they engage the enemy with a kind of enthuſi. Mic fury, 
rather than like a well-diſciplined army; but if they 
meet with a brave oppoſition, or an unexpected repulie, 
are ealily routed ; and when this is the caſe, are with 
great difficulty rallied again ; eſpecially if the enemy be 
ot the {ame religion as themſelves. 

The Arabs and Berebers are ſeldom called in as auxi- 
haries ; becauſe being under a forced ſubjection, they 
-annot be ſafely truſted. They are, however, required 
10 furniſh the emperor's troops with corn, barley, cattle, 
butter, oil, honey, &c. wherever they encamp. The 
Arabs, who are very numerous, and at the fame time 
brave and fond of liberty, would ſoon ſhake off the 
yoke, were they not kept under by the want of good 
arms. 

The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are the ſame 
as thoſe we ſhall find deſcribed in other parts of Bar- 
bary, except ſich as flow from the arbitrary ſentence 
of their monarchs ; as, ſawing aſunder, either length or 


crols-wiſe; burning by flow fires, and other inſtances | 


of cruelty, that fill the mind with horror at the bare 
recital ; eſpecially as they are frequently inflicted on 
the innocent, and are the effects of jealouſy, revenge, 
detraction, and frequently of drunkenneſs or diſappoint- 
ment. The renegidges on attempting to return to 
Chriſtianity are ſtripped quite naked, and anointed all 
over with tallow, and having a chain faſtened about their 
loins, are dragged from priſon to the place of execution, 
and there burned. | | 


CHAP. XI 


Of the Religion, Superſtitions, and Ionorance of the People 
| of Morocco. 


'F IE clabliſhed religion both among the Moors and 
Arabs is the Mahometan, of the ſect of Melech. 

The Moors are in particular extremely ſuperſtitious, and 
expreſs a more than common abhorrence againſt all 
Chriſtians, to whom they uſually give the name of dogs. 
They on particular days are ſaid to place a variety of 
provilions on the tombs of their deceaſed relations ; and 

bury wich them gold, ſilver, jewels, and other treaſures 
to enable them to live the more at their eaſe in the other 
world. But theſe are rather Pagan than Mahometan 

ſuperſtitions. They are alſo ſaid to dig their graves nar- 

row at the top, and broad at the bottom, in order to 

give the deceaſed more room, and greater facility in ga- 

thering up their bones at the reſurrection; on which ac- 
count they never interr two perſons in one grave. They 

pay a great veneration to theſe ſepulchres, embelliſhing 
them with tomb-ſtones, cupolas, and other ornaments, 

forbidding all Chriſtians to approach them. Every Fri- 

day, which is their ſabbath, theſe ſepulchres are crowd- 

ed with men and women in a blue dreſs; but moſtly by 

the latter, they being allowed to repair thither to pay 

their tribute of tears and prayers for the dead ; and by 
prieſts, who have generally cells in the neighbourhood 

of the burying places which are out of town, and for 
a little money join their devotions with a ſeeming zeal ' 
and fervency. 

In their moſques they bel.ave with great decency, and 
ſceming devotion; and it a man be convicted of having 
abſented himſelf from them during eight days, he is for 
the firit fault rendered incapable of being a witneſs in 
any court of judicature, is fined for the ſecond, and 


burnt as a heretic for the third : but as for the women, | 


they are ncver permitted to enter them, they being ob- 
liged to pray at home, or at the ſepulchres juſt men- 
tioned. 

They allow ſalvation for all of -what nation or reli- 
gion ſoever that die before they are fifteen years of age: 
but to none beyond it, except to the Mahometans of 
their own ſe&. They, like the other Mahometans, rec- 
kon ideots and madmen among their ſaints of the firſt 
claſs, and build chapels to them after their death, which 
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are viſited with great devotion, and are eſteemed ſane- 
tuaries for all crim 3, except treaſon, As the Koran 
forbids all games of chance, that prohibition is ſo ſtrictly 
obſerved in Morocco, that the people of all ranks con- 
tent themſelves with playing at cheſs, draughts, and the 
like games, and expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence for cards, 
dice, &c. and if any perſon has loſt his money at any 
game, and complains of it to the cady, he will order it 
to be immediately reſtored to him, and the winner to be 
baſtinadoed or fined. Indeed they uſually play only for a 
treat of coffee, or ſome other trifle. 

They ſuffer neither Chriſtians nor Jews to enter into 
their moſques, or to have any carnal converſation with 
their women; and if any of them are found guilty of 
either, they muſt turn Mahometans, or be burned or 
impaled alive. They are ſtrict obſervers of their rama- 
dan or lent; and the very corſairs, though the haſeſt vil- 
lains under the fun, will keep this long faſt ou ſhip» 
board, and if a renegado is found to neglect it, he is 
puniſhed with one or two hundred blows on the ſoles of 
his feet. 

It muſt, however, be ackowledged, that they pay the 
utmoſt regard to the name of God, and expreſs great 
abhorrence of the impions cuſtom ſo much in vogue 
among many who call themſelves Chriſtians, of ſwear- 
ing upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which the preateſt 
reſentment cannot provoke them to, much leſs to uſe 
blaſphemous and indecent expreſſions in ſpeaking of the 
Supreme Being. Nor are they ever guilty of duelling or 
murder; they never kill but in war; for their religion 
allows of no pardon for murder, and it is with the ut- 
molt reluctance that they ever engage in battle with thoſe 
of their own religion. 

They are no leſs commendable for their obſervance 
of ſome of the ſocial duties. Their reſpect and obe- 
dience to their parents, ſuperiors, and even a younger 
brother to an elder, is very remarkable; for before them, 
they neither dare to fit or ſpeak without being bid. They 
are extremely jealous of the honour of their wives, and 
impaticnt of the leaſt blemiſh, or ſuſpicion that is caſt 
upon it. They are moderate in their eating, and with 
reſpect to drinking of wine and other intoxicating li- 
quors, it is forbidden by their law: and though this 
prohibition is perhaps the leaſt obſerved, many even of 
their great men indulging themſelves with drinking them 
privately. However, thoſe perſons, of whatever rank, 
who abſtain from them, and regale themſelves only with 
coffee, ſherbet, and ſuch ſober liquors, are the moſt eſ- 
teemed, gy 
The prieſts and doctors of the law are the only per- 
ſons of any learning, though a few of the people can 
read, write, and caſt accounts; even theſe are much 
neglected by their princes and nobles, many of whom, 
like the late emperor Muley Iſhmael, can neither write 
nor read. The people are, however, fond of the pre- 
tended ſcience of aſtrology, and place great confidence 
in charms. There are, however, ſome fregular ſchools 
in all their cities and great towns, for teaching children 
to read, write, and caſt accounts ; but all the books they 
are taught conſiſt only of ſome ſhort catechiſms, and 
the Koran. When a boy has once gone through the 
laſt, he is handſomely dreſſed, ſet upon a horſe, and led 


in triumph through the town by the rcſt of the ſchool 
boys. 


SECT. XIII. 
Of the Trade and Coins of IIerocco. 


\ HE commerce carried on here is almoſt entirely 
confined to the Jews and Chriitians; the Moors 
neither underſtand it, nor have any trading veſſels of 
their own; whence: the whole navigation is carried on 
by Enropean ſhips, chiefly thoſe belonging to the Eng- 
liſh and French; but this trade is not a fourth part ſo 
extenſive as 1t might be. 
The principal goods exported are elephants teeth, 
oftrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
dates, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum-arabic, ſandrac, and 


tine mats. | 
The 
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The uſual imports are arms, bullets, gunpowder, 


hard ware, iron in bars, lead, linen and woollen cloths, : 


all which formerly paid a duty of ten per cent. but now 
only eight ; beſides which the ſhips trading to Morocco 
pay a barrel of gunpowder for entrance, with twelve 
more for loading and anchorage, and twelve to the cap- 
tain of the port. Yet veſſels failing to and from Gibral- 
rar pay but half that duty, this being an indulgence 
granted by the late Muley Iſhmael, who had a particular 
regard for the Engliſh, mcre than for any other Euro- 
peans. The Engliſh and French conſulage is eight dol- 
lars, and every French and Spaniſh ſhip pays three more 
to the hoſpital or convent of Spaniſh friars, founded there 
for the benefit of Chriſtian ſlaves. But what is extremely 
detrimental to their commerce, is their diſhoneſty; for 
they are ſaid to cheat all the ſtrangers they can, both in 
their weights and meaſures, particularly in their ſilver- coin, 
which beſides its wear, is generally clipped by the Jews ; 
ſo that if a man does not carry a pair of ſcales in his 
pocket, he is ſure to be cheated, | 

They alſo carry on a conſiderable trade by land by 
their caravans, which ſet out twice a year from Fez to 
Mecca and Medina, and carry variety of their woolen 
manufactures, ſome of which are very fine and beautiful; 
beſides Morrocco leather, cochineal, indigo, and oftrich 
feathers : in return for which they bring ſilks, muſlins, 
and a variety of drugs. They likewile ſend large cara- 
vans into Nigritia, conſiſting of many thouſand camels, 
which the length of the way and the difficulty of the 
paſſage, through deſarts void of proviſions and water, 
render abſolutely neceſſary, every other camel being load- 
ed with water and proviſions : the others carry ſilk and 
woollen goods, oil, ſalt, beads, &c. which they exchange 
with the natives for negro ſlaves, oftrich feathers, ivory, 
and gold-duſt. 

The coin of Morocco is of three ſorts, the loweſt, 
called a ſluice, is a ſmall piece of copper a little leſs than 
a farthing ; twenty of theſe make a blankit, which is a 
ſmall ſilver coin worth about two-pence Engliſh. This 
laſt is moſt in uſe, and for want of being milled is fo 
liable to be clipt by the Jews, that if care be not taken 
to weigh them, one is ſure to be a loſer ; for though 
both the Jews and Moors will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to put them off, yet if they be light they will refuſe to 
take them, except by weight, in order to be melted again ; 
for the Jews being both clippers and coiners, get con- 
ſiderably by both. They alſo exchange good money for 
bad; for which, beſides the payment of the difference, 
they extort an extravagant premium. This renders trad- 
ing very troubleſome, becauſe if one of theſe pieces be 
but cracked it will be refuſed ; and yet large payments 
are generally made in that coin, gold being very ſcarce. 

The only gold coin current in this country is the du- 
cat, which is not unlike that of Hungary, and is worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling; and three of them make a 
moidore. Merchants accounts are kept by ounces, each 
of which contains four blankits, and four of theſe laſt 
make a ducat accompt, or, as they ſtile it, a metical. 
But in payments to the government they require no leſs 
than ſeventeen and a halt for a gold ducat. Theſe laſt 
ounces and ducats, or meticals, are imaginary. With 
reſpect to the three real ſpecies above-mentioned, the 
Mahometan religion not permitting them to bear the effigy 
of the prince, or of any other ho, they are only ſtamp- 
ed with ſome Arabic characters. 

With reſpect to gold or ſilver foreign coin, it is only 
valued according to its weight, and as if it was to be 
melted. The Jews here make a conſiderable profit, nor 
only in the exchange of it, but in lefſening and even de- 
baſing it, which renders it dangerous to take any from 
them without the touch - ſtone and the ſcales. 


S ECT. XIV. 
Of the Kingdom of Al. CIA RS. 
Is ſituation, Extent, Provinces, Soil, and Climate. 


W E now come to the kingdom of Algiers, which is 
| bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea; 
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on the eaſt by the river Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which 
ſeparates it from unis; on the ſouth by Zahara, or 
the Deſart; and on the weſt by the village of Twunt, 
and the mountains of Trara, which ſeparate it from 
Morocco ; extending in length, according to Dr. Shaw, 
from ſixteen minutes weſt longitude from London to the 
river Zaine in nine degrees ſixteen minutes eaſt, or four 
hundred and ſixty miles. To the weſt it is generally a- 
bout ſixty miles broad, but the eaſtern part is no where 
leſs than a hundred miles in breadth. 

This country is at preſent divided into three provinces, 


ALGitks, 


that of Tremeſen, or Tlemſen, to the weſt ; the province 


of Titterie, which lies to the ſouth ; and Conſtantia, 
which lies to the eaſt. Each of theſe provinces is go- 
verned by a bey, or viceroy, appointed and removed at 
pleaſure by the dey of Algiers. | 

The remarkable chain of mountains ſometimes placed 
between this country and the Zahara, and at others 
reckoned within the dominions of Algiers, is thought to 
be a continuation of Mount Atlas ; though theſe moun- 
tains are far from being ſo high as they have been repre- 
ſented by the antients ; for the above excellent author ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe parts which he has ſeen are nearly 
equalled by ſome of the molt lofty mountains in our iſland : 
and he queſtions whether they are any where ſo high as 
the Alps or the Appenines. If you form, ſays he, 
„the idea of a number of hills of the perpendicular 
height of four, five, or ſix hundred yards, with an 
*« eaſy aſcent, adorned with groves of fruit and foreſt- 
« trees, riſing ſucceſſively one behind another, with here 
© and there a rocky precipice, and place upon its ſide or 
« {ſummit a village, encompaſſed with a mud-wall, you 
« will have a juſt and lively idea of one of theſe moun- 
* tains, and will have no occaſion to hcighten the pic- 
te ture with the imaginary nocturnal flames, the melo- 


% dious ſounds, or the laſcivious revels of the fictitious 


«+ beings attributed to them by the antients.” 

Twunt and the mountains of Trara form the weſtera 
confines of the province of Tremeſen, as the river Ma- 
ſaffran, at near two hundred miles diſtance, bounds it to 
the eaſt. This province is almoſt equally diſtributed into 
mountains and valleys. Twunt, the frontier village of 
the Algerines, is ſituated about four leagues to the ſouth- 
welt of Cape Hone, and is defended by a ſmall fort. This 
Cape is the largeſt and one of the moſt conſpicuous pro- 
montories to the eaſtward of the river Malva. 

The climate of Algiers is for the moſt part ſo mode- 
rate, that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves 
of the trees being neither parched by the heat of ſummer, 
nor nipt by the cold of winter. - They begin to bud in 
February; in April the fruit is in its full ſize, and moſt 
of it is ripe in May. The grapes are fit to gather in June; 
and their figs, olives, and nuts in Augult : but this is 
not every where the caſe, for the ſoil differs greatly, ſome 
parts being exceſſively hot, dry, and barren ; and on that 
account lie uncultivated, the inhabitants in general being 
very negligent about agriculture : other parts, eſpecially 
the mountainous places of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers 
Proper, are fertile in corn and other grain, and variety 
of fruits ; others afford plenty of excellent paſturage, 
eſpecially the northern coaſt of Tremeſen; while the 
ſouthern ſide, and other parts at a diſtance from the ſea- 
coaſt, being wild and barren, harbour a great variety of 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, ſtags, 
porcupines, oſtriches, and wild fowl ; on which account 
they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly peopled, when 
compared with the cities near the ſea ; yer being advanta- 
geouſly ſituated for an inland trade, carry on a conſider- 
able commerce with Biledulgerid, and other countries to 
the ſouth, 


— 
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| 3 3 : 1 
A Deſcripticn of the principal Places in the Weſtern Covern- 


ment of Algiers ; particularly the Cities of Tremeſen, 
Oran, Arzew, Moiagan, and Tenez. 


E ſhall begin in the weſtern government of Algiers, 

with the deſcription of Tremelen or, according 

to the pronounciation of the Moors and Arabs, Tlemſen. 
which is ſituated on the ſouthern part of the province of 


the 
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the ſame name, in thirty · ſour degrees forty minutes north | ſide of the city. In the upper part of this valley is a 
latitude, and in three degrees ten minutes welt longitude, | ſpring of excellent water, which, forming a rivulet, 1 


about thirty miles from the ſea, and ninety ſouth- weſt of | adapts its courſe to the ſeveral windings of the valley, 
the city of Oran. It is ſeated on a riſing ground below a | and, paſſing under the walls, plentifully ſupplies the city 
range of rocky precipices, upon the firſt ridge of which is| with water. At every opening of this valley appears a 
a long narrow piece of level ground, watered by many | proſpect perfectly romantic, conſiſting of the intermin- 
iprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall in a variety of | gled view of precipices, plantations of orange-trees, and 
caſcades on their deſcent towards the city; the welter- | rills of water trickling down from the rocks, and form- 
molt of theſe rivulets turning a variety of mills. ing cool and delightful retreats. Near this fine ſp ing is 
TREMESEN is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cu-| another caſtle, which is alfo an important defence to the 
bits high, flanked with towers, and made of mortar com- | city. Three of theſe caſtles are regular poligons; but 
poſed of lime, ſand, and ſmall pebbles, which being well | the higheſt upon the ridge, and the eaſtermoſt of thoſe 
tempered and wrought in a frame, in the ſame manner as | before the town, are built like our old Engliſh caſtles, 
thoſe deſcribed at Mequinez, have acquired a ſolidity] with battlements and loop-holes. | 
and ſtrength not inferior to that of ſtone. The gates of | Oran has only two gates, aud both theſe open into 
the city, which are five ln number, have draw-bridges | the valley. The neareſt to the port is named the Gate of 
before them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo de- | the fea, and has over it a large ſquare tower, which upon 
fended by a ſpacious caſtle, -built in the modern way with | occaſion might be converted into a fort. Adjoining to 
courts, halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. | the upper gate is an oblong battery; and a citadel, raiſed 
In the city is a large reſervoir of water, conducted thither | on the higheſt part of the city towards the north-welt, 
by a ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the uſual | has all its angles mounted with cannon, while the lower 
demands of the city are ſupplied; for which purpoſe the | and oppoſite corner is defended by a regular baſtion. 
water is conducted from thence to the caſtle, the moſques, | This city was taken by the Spaniards in the year 1505. 
and other places. after which they built ſeveral beautiful churches and 
In the weſt part of the city is a ſquare baſon, of Moor- | other edifices in the Roman tile ; and alſo imitated the 
iſh workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and about | Romans in carving upon the friezes, and other conveni- 
half as broad; in which, according to a tradition of the | ent places, inſcriptions in their own language in large 
inhabitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of | characters: but after this city had continued in the pol- 
failing ; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjects were | ſeſſion of the Spaniards above two hundred years, it was 
taught the art of navigation : but it appears more pro- | retaken by the Algerines in the year 1708. 
bable, that this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe | At the diſtance of three miles from Oran is Arzew, the 
of a ſiege, and to preſerve at all other times a quantity | ancient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends in 
of water ſufficient to refreſh and fertilize the fine gardens | rich champain grounds; but on the other fide is a view 
and plantations below the city. of the ſea from precipices that are a natural ſate-guard to 
Tremeſen, while it was the capital of the kingdom, was | the place. The water now uſed by the inhabitants is 
divided into ſeveral wards, or partitions, by ſtrong walls, | drawn from wells below theſe precipices ; but being be- 
in order, perhaps, the better to put a ſtop to any inteſ- | neath the ſurface of the ſea, it is brackiſh. In order to 
tine commotion, or to prolong a ſiege. There were two | procure the advantage of frefh water, the ancient city was 
of theſe diviſions in the time of Edreſi, each of which | ereted on ciſterns cut in the rock, Which received that 
might be conſidered as a diſtin city, theſe being of an ob- | which fell in rains; but though theſe reſervoirs ſtill ſub- 
long ſquare figure, incloſed by a wall of the ſame ſtruc- | iſt, they are applied to a very different uſe, and ſerve 
ture with that of the city. In the year 1562 Tremeſen | the inhabitants as caves to dwell in. Some ruins of the 
contained no leſs than twenty-five thouſand well-built | ancient city are ſtili to be ſeen ; capitals, ſhafts, and baſes 
houſes, with large ſtreets, and a multitude of fine public | of columns being ſcattered about. Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
buildings, particularly five large colleges, beſides baths, | that a well-wrought Corinthian capital of Parian marble 
hoſpitals, &c. But about the year 1670, Haſlan, dey of | when he was there, ſupported a ſmith's anvil ; and that 
Algiers, laid the greateſt part of the city in ruins, as a | he accidentally diſcovered a beautiful Molaic pavement 
puniſhment for the diſaffection of its inhabitants; ſo that | through the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over it ; and 
now ſcarcely a ſixth part remains of this famous metro- | that there is here alſo a ſepulchral chamber, fifteen feet 
polis, which was about four miles in circumference. Out | ſquare, built plain, without niches, or any other orna- 
of a hundred and fifty moſques there remain no more than | ments, though there are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in Ro- 
cight, each of which has a tower of the Doric order, | man capitals on the walls. 
adorned with marble columns; and of a hundred and At the diltance of five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew 
ſixty public baths, only four are now remaining. The | is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which the 
Jews had ten ſynagogues, but all of them are gone to de- | neighbouring people are ſupplied with ſalt. Theſe falt- 
cay; and among the ruins are ſeveral ſhafts of pillars and | pits take up an area of about fix miles in compaſs, ſur- 
other fragments of Roman antiquitics. rounded with mountains. This ſpace is in winter a lake, 
The firſt town on the coaft worthy of notice, on pro- | but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of the 
ceeding from the dominions of Morocco, is the city of | ſun, and the ſalt left behind chryſtallized. This com- 
Oran, the reſidence of a bey. This was formerly a place | modity, from the facility of digging it, aud the ſhort- 
of great reſort, and contained fix thouſand houſes, chiefly | neſs of carriage to the adjacent port, would, under any 
inhabited by clothiers and weavers ; and thither came the | other government, be an invaluable branch of trade, the 
Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian merchants for the | pits being inexhauſtible. 
ſake of trade. It is ſituated on the thirty-ſeventh degree | About ſixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is Moſtagan, or 
forty minutes north latitude, and had ſeveral noble | Moſtagannin, which is built in the form of a theatre, 
moſques, beſides caravanſeras, hoſpitals, baths, and other | with a full proſpect of the ſea; and on every other fide 
public buildings; but it is now much reduced from its | is ſurrounded with hills, which hang over it. In one of 
ancient extent and grandeur, and is no more than about | the vacant ſpaces, about the midle rhein, are the 


a mile in compaſs. rer 1 Meorith cafe. tun from its form 

It is ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, upon the declivity, 51. œοπœ ] e eee ne invention of fire- 
near the foot of a high mountain, on the ſummit i Men | Arme Phe cr. veſt cor + rhe City, which over- 
are two caſtles. Within half a furlone 4 hl au | hook he» Lompatl.ld with a wall of hewn 
is another caſtle, in a ſituation ſomæ ge than de caltle built in a more regular man- 
two former, with a large va or nity then; whence ner, aud dcicudes E, a Turkiſh garriſon. But theſe be- 


their reſpective ridges are ol diſunncd, that | ing over- looked by the adjacent hills, the chief ſecu- 
they not only form a mot v αncnt !lnd-mark, but | rity of the place lies in the citadel, which, being erected 
render all the approaches fm the latter to the former | upon one of the juſt- mentioned eminences, commands 
impracticable. To the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt two other | both the city aud the adjacent country. The town is 
caſtles are erected upon the fame level with the lower | well ſupplied with water, and its haven is fafe and com- 
part of the town, but ſeparared from it by a deep winding | modious. Behind it runs Mount Magaraba, which is ſo 
valley, which ſerves as a natural trench to the ſouth | called from the Magarabas, its inhabitants, who are de- 
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ſcended from the Berebers. This mount extends about 
thirty miles from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of the Medi- 
terranean. Theſe Magarabas live in tents, feed a great 
quantity of flocks, and annually pay ten thoufand crowns 
to the dey of Algiers. | 

About fifty miles to the eaſt of Moſtagan is the city of 
Tenez, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and about a league 
from the ſea, where it has a convenient port. This city 
with its territory were once ſubject to the kings of Fre- 
meſen; but the inhabitants taking advantage of the in- 
teſtine broils by which that kingdom was divided, choſe 
a king of their own : yet they enjoyed their independence 
but a ſhort time; for their little ſtate became ſoon after 
a prey to the Algerines, who have kept a ſtrong garriſon 
in it ever ſince. The governor reſides in the caſtle, 
which was once the royal palace. The adjacent territory 
is very fertile in corn, fruits, and paſturage, and pro- 
duces honey and wax. 

Still farther to the eaſtward is the city of Sherſhel, 
the inhabitants of which are famous for making ear- 
then veſſels, ſteel, and ſuch hard- ware as is wanted by the 
neighbouring Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled houſes, 
and is a mile in circumference, though it was once the 
ſeat of one of the petty kings of the country. Tt is ſitu- 
ated amidft the ruins of a city that was once little infe- 
rior in extent to Carthage. Theſe ruins are a proof of 
its former magnificence ; for they abound with fine ca- 
pitals, the ſhafts of columns, capacious ciſterns, and 
beautiful Moſaic pavements, The water of the river 
Haſhem, as it is now called, was conveyed thither through 
a large and noble aqueduct, little inferior to that of Car- 
thage in the loftineſs and ſtrength of its arches, ſeveral 
fragments of which are to be found among the neigh- 
bouring mountains and valleys, and are inconteſtible 
proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the workmanſhip. 
Two conduits were alſo brought from the mountains to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; theſe ſtill ſubſiſt, and as they 
furniſh Sherſhel with excellent water, while that of the 
wells are brackiſh, they may be conſidered as two lega- 
_ cies of ineſtimable value, left to the inhabitants of this 
town by the ancients. 

The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was ſe- 
cured from the incroachment of the ſea by a wall near 
forty feet high, ſupported by buttreſſes, and winding 
near two miles along the ſeveral creeks of the ſea-ſhore. 
The city was on a level for two furlongs within this 
wall, and afterwards gradually roſe for the ſpace of a 
mile, to a conſiderable height, extending over a variety 
of fmall hills and vallies. 

This ancient city appears, by many circumſtances, to 
have been the Julia Cæſaria of the Romans, which was 
the ſee of a biſhop. The inhabitants have a tradition, 
that the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that 
the port, which was once Jarge and commodious, was 
reduced to its preſent wretched ſtate by the arſenal, and 
the other adjacent buildings being thrown into it by the 
concuſſions. The Cothon, which had a communication 
with the weſtern part of the port, affords a proof of the 
truth of this tradition ; for when the ſea is low and calm, 
there are diſcovered all over the area, maſly pillars, and 
pieces of great walls, that can ſcarcely be conceived to 
come there by any other means than by ſome violent 
ſhocks of an earthquake. Indeed, no place could be 
better contrived for the ſafety of their veſſels than this 
Cothon, which was fifty yards ſquare, and in every part 
of it ſecure from the wind, the {well and the current of 
the ſea, which are troubleſome enough in the port. 

The country round the city is extremely fertile, and 
well watered by ſeveral brooks. On the banks of one of 
them is an old ruined town, under a high rocky precipice, 
and at ſome diſtance near theſe ſprings the Algerines 
have a fortreſs, in which is a garriſon of Moors and Arabs. 
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of the Southern Province named Tittere, with a parti- 


cular Deſcription of the City of Algiers. 


ITTERE, the ſouthern province of Algiers, is 
much inferior to the weſtern in extent, it being 
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ſcarce ſixty miles either in breadth or length. The ſea- 


coaſt to the breadth of five or ſix leagues chiefly abounds 
in rich champain ground, behind which is a range of 
rugged mountains, that run almoſt in a direct line through 
a great part of the province, and beyond them are ex- 
tenſive plains. In this province is ſituated Algiers, the 
capital of the kingdom, in the thirty-ſixth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, which has for ſeveral ages braved 
the reſentment of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom ; 
though it is not much above a mile and a half in circum- 
ference ; but little as it is, it is ſaid ro contain a hundred 
thouſand Mahometans, fifteen thouſand Jews, and two 
thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves. 

It is waſhed on the north and north-eaſt ſide by the 
Mediterranean, over which it has a full proſpect, it be- 
ing built on the declivity of a hill, upon which the 
houſes riſe ſo gradually above each other, that there is 
ſcarce one in the city that has not a view of the ſea, and 
from thence it affords a beautiful proſpect, from the ad- 
vantage of that declivity, and the whiteneſs of the ter- 
raſſes. The walls of the upper part of the city are thirty 
feet in height, and forty at the lower end towards the ſea. 
They are twelve feet thick, and flanked with ſquare 
towers, but all of them ſo decayed as to be of little de- 
fence, except where they are ſtrengthened by additional 
fortifications. The ditch with which they are ſurrounded 
was twenty feet wide, and ſeven deep; but it is now al- 
moſt filled up with mud. 

The city has ſix gates kept open, each of them guarded 
by ſome ont-works, and there have deen others, which 
are now walled up. The citadel, which is built upon 
the higheſt part of the city at the weſtern angle, is of an 
octagonal figure, and each of the ſides in view has port- 
holes or embraſures. - 

The whole city is over-looked by a ridge of hills on 

the weſtern ſide, which run almoſt on a level with the 
uppermoſt gate, and upon it are erected two ſtrong forts; 
one of which is called, from its five acute angles, the 
Star-caſtle, and commands the Sandy-bay, and the 
mouth of the river Elved. The other, called the Em- 
peror's caſtle, ſtands at half a mile diſtance from the up- 
per gate, and has the command both of the Star-fort, 
and of the whole ridge, as well as of the Sandy-bay, and 
the mouth of the river Rebat, on the ſouth fide of the 
city. | . 
The city is much better fortified on the ſea-fide. The 
mole was the work of Cheredin, the ſon of Barbaroſſa. 
Before his time the port lay open, and rather reſembled a 
road than a harbour; but he no ſooner became maſter of 
the place, than he employed all the Chriſtian ſlaves in 
building the mole, which they completed in three years 
time. It extends from one of the extremities of the 
ſmall iſland that faces the town, in the form of a large 
ſemi-circle, to the mole-gate, and from the other extre- 
mity of the iſland towards the walls of the town, leaving 
a handſome opening into the haven, where the largeſt 
veſſels may ride in ſafety from the violence of the waves. 
This is defended at one angle by an old round caſtle 
built by the Spaniards, when they were maſters of the 
place, and now called the Fanal Caſtle, or Light · houſe 
Fort. It is ſeated on the ſolid rock, and a fire is care- 
fully kept in it for the ſecurity of the ſhips : it has three 
batteries of fine cannon. | 

At the ſouth end of the ifland is another fort, conſiſt- 
ing of three batteries, to defend the entrance of the 
harbour, which, according to Dr. Shaw, is of an oblon 
figure, one hundred and thirty fathoms in length, about 
eighty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. The above bat- 
teries that guard its entrance are ſaid to be bomb- proof. 
They have each of them their lower embraſures mounted 
with thirty-ſix pounders. However, as none of the 
fortifications are aſſiſled with either mines or outworks, 
and as the ſoldiers who are to guard and defend them 
cannot be kept to any regular courſe of duty and attend- 
ance, a few reſolute battalions, protected by a ſmall 
ſquadron of ſhips, it is ſaid, might ſoon make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſtrongeſt of them. The embra- 
ſures of the caſtle and batteries have all braſs guns in good 
order. The battery of the mole-gate, at the eaſt angle 
of the city, is mounted with long pieces of ordnance, 


| of which, 'our author thinks, hath ſeven cylinders, 
1 each 
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each of them three inches in diameter. Half a furlong 
to the aveſt-ſouth-weſt of the harbour is the battery of 
Fiſher's Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which conſiſts of 
a double row of cannon, and commands the entrance into 
the port, and the road before it. 

There is but one handſome ſtreet in the city, which 
reaches from the weſt to the caſt end, and is in ſome parts 
wider than in others; but in all much broader than any 
of the reſt. It has on the wideſt part the houſes of the 
chief merchants, handſome ſhops, and a market for corn 
and proviſions. All the other ſtreets are ſo narrow, that 
two perſons can hardly walk a-breaſt, and the middle be- 
ing much lower than the ſides, added to the uſual naſti- 
neſs of theſe ſtreets or lanes, renders it very diſagreeable 
to walk through them, eſpecially as camels, horſes, mules, 
and aſſes are continually paſſing and repaſſing, to which 
one muſt give way at the firſt warning, by ſqueezing up 
cloſe to the houſes. It is ſtill more dangerous to meet 
with a Turkiſh ſoldier in theſe ſtreets; for the wealthieſt 
Chriſtian muſt take care to give him the way, and ſtand 
cloſe till he has paſſed by, or be in danger of feeling ſome 


ſhocking effect of his brutal reſentment. The narrow- | 


neſs of theſe ſtreets is commonly thought to be deſigned 
as a ſhelter from the heat; it may alſo be occaſioned by 
the frequency of the earthquakes, in order to prevent 
their falling, ſince the fronts of moſt of them are ſup- 
ported by pieces of timber, extending acroſs the ſtreets 
from one to the other. 

The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
thouſand, and are built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white-waſh them, both on 
the inſide and without, once a year; but commonly do 
it againſt the approach of their grand feſtivals. The 


moſt magnificent of all is the dey's palace, which ſtands | 


in the heart of the city. This is a ſpacious and ſtately 
edifice ; the front, which faces the inner court, being 
ſurrounded with two noble palleries, one over the other, 
ſupported with marble pillars, and has two ſpacious halls, 
in one of which the dowan or divan meets every Sunday, 
Monday, and Tueſday. The barracks for the Turkiſh 
ſoldiers are very handſome ſtructures, kept clean at the 
charge of the government by the (laves that attend them. 
Every barrack contains ſix hundred Turkiſh foldiers, 
each of. whom has an apartment allotted him, and all the 
courts of theſe barracks have fountains to waſh in before 
they go to prayers. | | 

The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, 
however, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and ob- 
liged to provide themſelves lodgings at their own ex- 
pence in ſome other parts of the town; as are likewiſe 
the ſingle men who will not conform to the regulations 
obſerved in theſe public buildings. In either caſe they 
are obliged to hire private houſes, or to take up their 
quarters in one of the four albergas or fondaias of the 
rown. | 

Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
conſiſting of ſeveral courts, in which are warehouſes and 
a varicty of apartments to let, and are much frequented 
by the Levantine merchants; for neither Algiers, nor 
any other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, 
or public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers, like 


the caravanſeras in Turky. The few Chriſtians who | 


reſort thither either lodge with ſome perſons to whom 
they are recommended, or with the conſul of their na- 
tion, who is always ready to accommodate them with an 
apartment in his own houſe, or at his table, if they are 
perſons of diſtinftion. As to the Greeks, and other mean 
travellers, there are plenty of cook-ſhops and public ta- 
verns kept by the ſlaves of the deylik, for their accom- 
modation. The Jews alſo keep ſuch houſes and apart- 
ments to let, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation, 

Their moſques are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 
amount to about a hundred and ſeven ; ſome of theſe are 
handſome ſtructures, and as they are chiefly ſituated near 
the ſea ſide, they make a very fine ſhew, and greatly add 
to the beautiful proſpect of the city. The baths are alſo 


very numerous, the Turks reſorting to them not only | 


before the time of their five daily prayers, but whenever 
their affairs will permit. Some are large and handſome, 
finely paved with marble, and elegantly furniſhed ; others 


are ſmall and mean, ſuited to the lower rank; but they 


| are all built much after the ſame manner. 
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The women 
have alſo their particular baths, attended by perſons of 
their own ſex, into which no man is allowed to enter 
upon any pretence whatever. 

Beſides theſe public baths they have ſix other build- 
ings, called baſios, which are little better than ſtinking 
priſons, wherein they lock up the ſlaves at night. In 
each of theſe the poor wretches have a chapel for the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and every ſlave is allowed 
three ſmall loaves, and a little matraſs and rug for his 
bed. To theſe baſios they muſt all repair at a ſtated 
hour in the evening, and the next morning hey are again 
let out to go to their reſpective labours. 

There are alſo ſome handſome edifices without the walls 
of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſpect on 
viewing it from the ſea ; as the hall where the officers of 
the marine hold their aſſemblies, at the foot of the mole ; 
and a great number of tombs belonging to men of emi- 
nence, ſome of which are very neat, and moſt of them 
are adorned with chapels and oratories, which are re- 
ſorted to by men and women every Friday. 

Algiers had formerly neither wells nor fountains, their 
only water being the rain which they ſaved in ciſterns. 
However, in the laſt century, a Moor, driven thither from 
Spain, diſcovered a way of conveying as much of it, by 
the help of two aqueducts, as ſupply a hundred fountains 
at proper diſtances from each other. This water, which 
is allowed to be excellent, is brought thither by a long 
courſe of pipes and cor:duits, from a great variety of rivu- 
lets that have their ſources on the adjacent mountains. 
Theſe pipes likewiſe ſupply the country-ſeats, and the 
adjoining orchards and gardens. 

The territory about Algiers is very fertile, and the hills 
and vallies beautified with groves, gardens, and country- 
ſeats, to which the rich retire during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Theſe villas are ſmall white houſes, ſhaded with a variety 
of fruit-trees and other verdure, and watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, which afford ſingular pleaſure and 
benefit in theſe hot countries, as by this means every thing 


is kept conſtantly green. The people are too negligent 


to prune their trees; they even ſuffer their vines to run 
up to the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend them- 

ſelves from one tree to another, by which means they in- 
deed form natural and delightful bowers ; but would 
yield much better fruit were they frequently pruned. 
The ſame may be ſaid of their citron, orange, and other 
fruit- trees, which, though they are very numerous, never 
come to that perfection as thoſe cultivated by ſtrangers, 
particularly by the European conſuls, at whoſe villas the 
trees produce much more excellent fruit than thoſe which 
belong to the natives, | 
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Of Cinftantina, the eaſtern Province of Algiers; with a 
Deſcription of the Cities of Bugia, Bona, Hippo, Cen- 
ftantina, the Inchanted Baths, and the Mountains & 
Aureſs. 


TVHE eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Conſtantina, is nearly equal in extent 
to the other two, for it is two hundred and thirty miles 
long, and about a hundred broad. The fea coaſt is rocky 
almoſt through its whole extent. 

The firſt town worthy of notice on the weſt is that of 
Bugia. The port is larger than either that of Oran or 
Arzew, though it is formed like theirs by a narrow neck 
of land running out with the ſea, a great part of which 
was once faced with a wall of hewn ſtone ; and there was 
likewiſe an aqueduct for bringing freſh water to the fort; 
but at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the ba- 
ſons into which the water flowed, are deſtroyed. | 

The town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the an- 
cient City, at the foot of a high mountain, Beſides the 
caſtle, which commands the city, there are two others 
at the bottom of the mountaia for the ſecurity of the 
port, and upon the walls of one of them are ſtill re. 
maining the marks of a cannon ball fired againſt it by 


admiral Spragg in his famous expedition againſt this 
place. 


This 
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This town is defended by a garriſon, notwithſtanding 
' Which the neighbouring Arabs lay it in a manner under 
perpetual blockade. However, the inhabitants carty on 
à conſiderable trade in plough-ſhares, mattocks, and other 
utenſils, which they forge out of the iron ore dug out 
of the neighbouring mountains; great quantities of wax 
and oil are alſo brought there every market-day by the 
Arabs, and ſhipped off for Europe and the Levant, Yet 
theſe laſt raiſe ſtrange diſturbances in the town every 
market-day. Every thing indeed is tranſacted with the 
utmoſt tranquillity while the market continues; but it is 
no ſooner over than the whole place is in an uproar, and 
the day is ſeldom concluded without ſome flagrant in- 
ſtance of rapine and barbarity. 

At a conſiderable diſtance to the eaſt ſtands the city of 
Bona, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of a hill, on the top of which 
the Algerines have a caſtle and garriſon. Beſides the ca- 
pacious road which lies before it to the eaſt, this city had 
formerly a ſmall convenient port under its very walls to 
the ſouthward ; but by the conſtant diſcharge of ballaſt 
into the one, and the neglect of cleanſing the other, both 
are daily rendered leſs ſafe and commodious ; yet a con- 
ſiderable quantity of hides, wool, corn, and wax, are 
annually exported from thence. 

A mile farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the ancient 
Hippo, called Hippo Regius, from its being one of the 
royal cities of the Numidian kings; it having the ad- 
vantage of great ſtrength, and of being commodiouſly 
ſituated both for commerce and for hunting. It enjoys 
a healthful air, and affords ſo fine a proſpect, that at one 
view the eye takes in the ſpacious harbour, a number of 
mountains covered with trees, and plains finely watered. 
The ruins of the city take up about a mile and a half in 
compaſs, and chiefly conſiſt of large broken walls and 
ciſterns. St. Auguſtine was biſhop of this city, and the 
Moors ſhew a part of the ruins which they ſay belonged 
to his convent. | 

At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Cape Roſa is a baſtion 
on a ſmall creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthineſs of the 
place, from the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, obliged 
them to remove to La Celle, another creek three leagues 
farther to the eaſt, where they have a magnificent houſe 
and garden, a company of ſoldiers, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance. They com- 
mand the trade of the whole country, and beſides a coral 
fiſhery, which they carry on here, wherein they employ 
three hundred men, they monopolize the trade of hides, 
wool, corn, and wax, at Bona and other places. For 
theſe privileges they annually pay the dey of Algiers, the 
magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouſand dollars, or about five thouſand 
guineas. ; 

Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſs, in this pro- 
vince, is a narrow winding defile, which, for near half 
a mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great 
height on cach ſide. At every winding rock, which 
originally went acroſs it, and ſeparated one valley from 
another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, ſix or ſeven feet 
wide; and theſe are named by the Turks, The Gates 
of Iron. Few perſons can paſs them without horror, and 
a handful of men might defend the paſs againſt a nume- 
rous army. 

At the diſtance of ſix miles to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt is 
another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent ; 
this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep valleys 
on each fide. 
path expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed 
to pieces by falling to the bottom; yet the common road 
from the city of Algiers to the eaſtward lies through the 
above paſs and over this ridge. 

Conſtantina, or Cirta, as it was anciently called, is 
ſituated forty-eight miles from the ſea, and was both one 
of the principal, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
Numidia. The greateſt part of it has been built on a 
rock that may be termed a peninſular promontory, in- 
acceſſible on all ſides, except towards the ſouth-weſt, 
This 1s computed to be above a mile in circuit, ending 
to the northward in a perpendicular precipice, at leaſt a 
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Here the leaſt deviation from the beaten' 


hundred fathoms deep. On that ſide is a beautiful land- 
ſcape of a great variety of mountains, vales, and rivers, 
extending to a great diſtance. To the eaſtward the view 
is bounded by a range of rocks much higher than the 
city; but towards the ſouth-caſt the country is more 
open, and the proſpect is terminated by diſtant moun- 
tains. On that ſide the eminence is ſeparated from the 
neighbouring plains by a deep narrow valley, perpendi- 
cular on both ſides, where the river Rummel conveys its 
ſtream, over which was formerly a bridge of admirable 
workmanſhip. To the ſouth-weſt is a neck of Jand 
about half a furlong broad, near which ſtood the prin- 
cipal gate of the city : this is entirely covered with broken 
walls, ciſterns, and other ruins, that are continued quite 
down to the river, and are from thence extended along 
a narrow piece of plain ground that runs parallel with 
the valley alrcady mentioned. This was the fituation of 
the ancient Cirta ; but the preſent city is entirely con- 
hned to the eminence which Dr. Shaw has termed the 
peninſular promontory. * 

Among thc ruins ſcattered over this place, there are 
ſtill remaining, near the centre of the city, a fer of ciſ- 
terns, Which receive the water conveyed thither by an 
aqueduct: theſe are about twenty in number, forming 
an area fifty yards ſquare. This aqueduct, though in a 
more ruinous condition than the ciſterns, demonſtrates 
the public ſpirit of the inhabitants of Cirta, in creCting 
a ſtructure that required ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
materials. | 

Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the 
remains of a magnificent edifice, in which the Turkiſh 
garriſon is now lodged. Four baſes, each ſeven feet in 
diameter, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and feern 
to have belonged ro a portico; theſe are of a black ſtone 
little inferior to marble. The ſide-poſts of the princi- 
pal gates of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh marble, 
and are neatly moulded and pannelled. An altar of 
white marble alſo forms part of a neighbouring wall. 
The gate towards the ſouth-eaſt reſembles the other, 
though it is much ſmaller, and leads to the bridge built 
over this part of the valley, This bridge was a fine 
piece of workmanſhip. The gallery and the piers of the 
arches were adorned with cornices and feftoons, oxes- 
heads and garlands, and the keys of the arches are em- 
belliſned with caducei and other ornaments. Between 
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the two principal arches is the figure of a woman tread- 


ing upon two elephants, with a large ſcollop-thell for her 
canopy. This is well executed in a bold relief. The 
elephants, which ſtand with their faces turned towards 
each other, twiſt their trunks together; and a woman, 
who is dreſſed in her hair, with a clofe-bodied garment 
like an Engliſh riding-habir, raiſes up her petticoats 
with her right hand, looking ſcornfully at the city. 
This group, in any other ſituation, might be ſuppoſed 
to belong to ſome fountain; theſe being ſometimes orna- 
mented with. ſuch wanton deſigns. 

The river Rummel begins to turn to the northward 
juſt below the bridge, and continues that courſe through 
a ſubterranean paſſage in the rocks, which ſeems to have 
been an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the recep- 
tion of this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a pro- 
digious lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbour- 
ing country under water, before it found a paſſage to the 
ſea. This river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in a 
large cataract, a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of a 
place called Seedy Meemon. 

Amidſt the ruins to the ſouth-weſt of the bridge is a 
great part of a triumphal arch, named the Caſtle of the 
Giant, All the mouldings and friezes are embelliſhed 
with the figures of battle-axes, flowers, and other orna- 
ments. On each ſide of the grand arch, which is between 
two ſmaller ones, are pilaſters of the Corinthian order, 
pannelled like the ſide-poſts of the city- gates, in a taſte 
that ſeems peculiar to this city. 

At the diſtance of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Conſtan- 
tina are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low ground 
ſurrounded with mountains. There are here ſeveral ſprings 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance are others ex- 


tremely cold. The hot ſprings have a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſteam ; and Dr. Shaw obſerves, that their heat is ſo great 
as 
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as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which the 
water runs is, for the ſpace of an hundred feet, in a 
manner calcined by it. The ſame author adds, that 
theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, 
by making every way equal impreſſions, leaves them in 
the ſhape of cones aud hemiſpheres ; which being ſix 
teet high, and nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs be- 
lieve to be the tents of their predeceſſors metamorphoſed 
into ſtone. But where theſe rocks, beſides. their uſual 
chalky ſubſtance, alſo contain ſome layers of a harder 
matter not fo eaſily diſſolved, there appears a confuſion 
of traces and channels, forming figures, which the Arabs | The other ſort of Moors are of 
diſtinguiſh into camels, horſes, and ſheep; with men, 
women, and children, whom they ſuppoſe to have under- 


gone the ſame fate with their habitations. 


There are here alſo other natural curioſities ; for the 
chalky ſtone diſſolving into a fine impalpable powder, and 
being carried along with the ſtream, ſometimes clings to 
the twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in its way; and im- | hut. 
mediately hardening and ſhooting into a brighter fibrous 
ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time 
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The moſt numerous of the inhabitants are the Moors 
and Arabs. The Moors, who are thus called from Mau: 
ritania, their ancient country, are of two forts; thoſe who 
inhabit the cities and towns, and carry on ſome commerce, 
either by land or ſca, bearing offices in relation to the con- 
cerns of their own nation, under the commiſſion of the 
dey, beys, or agas of the places where they live ; ſome fol- 
low trades and manufaCtures ; others are farmers, gar- 
deners, and graſiers; and having houſes and lands of their 
own, may be ſtiled the citizens of Algiers. Many of theſe 


grow ſo rich, as to purchaſe eftates and ſhares in the ſhips 
that cruiſe abroad, 


the wandering kind, 
without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 
poor. Theſe are divided into a prodigious number of 
tribes, diſtinguiſhed either by the names of their chiefs, 
or the places of their abode, or by both. Each farms a 
kind of itinerant village, or adowar, as they term ir, 
and every family lives in a particular tent or portable 

Each of theſe adowars has a chevk, or chief, who, 
in conjunction with his aſſiſtance, govern the whole 
community with great equity and tenderneſs. They live 


into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful chryſ- | ſolely on the produce of ſuch lands as they farm from the 


tallizations. 9 


To the ſouthward of Conſtantina are the mountains of 
Aureſs. Theſe are a knot of eminences running into] the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. 
one another, with ſeveral little plains and vallics between 
them. Both the higher and lower parts are in general 
extremely fertile, and eſteemed the garden of Algiers. | of the Turkiſh troops. 
They are about a hundred and thirty miles in compaſs, 
and over them are ſpread a number of ruins, the mot | being anſwerable to him; and t 
remarkable of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, | each individual. 
the Lambeſe of the antients. Theſe ruins are near three 
leagues in compaſs ; and, among others, conſiſt of the 
magniticent remains of ſeveral of the gates of that city : 
theſe, according to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty 


other Moors, and pay their rent in kind, whether in corn, 
fruit, herbs, honey, and wax, felling the remainder to 
They are 
ſkilful in the choice of the molt advantageous ſoil for every 
ſeaſon, and take great care to avoid the neighbourhood 
Each adowar pays the dey a tax 
in proportion to the number of its families, their chief 


he whole community for 


As theſe wandering Moors are ſcattered over all this 
part of Africa, it will be proper here to take ſome notice 
of their manners, religion, and cuſtoms, Their dreſs 
conſiſts in a haik, or coarſe piece of cloth four or five 


in number; and the city could fend forty thouſand men |ells long, which they wrap about their ſhoulders ; this 


out of each. There are {till to be ſeen the frontiſpiece 


hangs down to their ankles, and to this they add a cap 


of a beautiful temple of the Ionic order, dedicated to [of the fame cloth. The dreſs of the cheyk is a ſhirt and 


Aſculapius; part of an amphitheatre ; a ſmall, but ele- 
gant mauſoleum, erected in the form of a dome, ſupported 
by Corinthian columns. Theſe, and other ſtructures 


a cloak all of one piece, which comes down to the calf 


of the leg. On the upper part of the cloak is a hood of 
a finer fort of cloth. Both the boys and girls go quite 


of the like kind, are a ſufficient proof of the ancient | naked, till they are about feven or eight years of age, 


ſplendor of this city, 


when they tie a rag or two about them. Their mothers 


[t is very remarkable, that the natives of the mountains | carry them while they ſuck, and have often two in a bag 


of Aureſs have a very different complexion and mien from 
their neighbours ; for they are ſo far from being ſwarthy, 


tied behind their backs when they go to fetch wood or 
water; but theſe children are generally ſo ſtroag, that 


that they are fair and ruddy ; and their hair, which | they begin to walk when fix months old. a . 
among the Arabs of the other mountains is dark, is, with] The Mooriſh women dreſs. in only a piece of woollen 


them of a deep yellow. 
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ſtuff, which covers their bodies from the ſhoulders down 
to the knees. They wear their hair braided, and adorn 
it with bugles, coral, glaſs, fiſhes teeth, and other 
baubles ; and on their legs and arms wear bracelets of 
horn or ivory. Their cheeks, forcheads, arms, fingers- 


/ the different Inhabitants of Algiers ; with their Perſons, | ends, and legs, are embelliſhed with black ſpots from their 


Dres, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 


1 Algerines who inhabit the ſea-coaſt are a mix - 


very infancy, which is done by pricking thoſe places with 
a needle, and then rubbing them with a black powder. 
Their complexion in general is very ſwarthy, but their 


ture of various nations; but are for the molt part | conſtitution robuſt and lively; they marry while very 
Moors, driven thither from Catalonia, Arragon, and young, the boys at fourteen or fifteen, and the daughters 
other parts of Spain. Here are alſo many Turks beſides | at nine or ten years of age; and as they are generally very 
thoſe in the army, whom poverty ſends hither from the fruitful, it is not uncommon to ſee them tuckling their 
Levant to ſeek their fortunes. The Jews alſo ſwarm along | children at ten or eleven. 
the coaſt ; and there are a great number of Chriſtian pri-] When a youth has obtained the parent's conſent to have 
ſoners taken at ſea, and brought hither to be ſold for | his daughter, he brings the number of cattle agreed upon 
| flaves. There are alſo other Chriſtians who are free, and | to her father's hut, where ſhe, without any reluctance, 


trade unmoleſted with the reſt of the inhabitants. 


receives him for her ſpoaſe ; when ſome of the by-ſtanders 


The Berebers are ſome of the molt antient people of ; aiking what his bride coſt him, he anſwers, “ A virtuous 


theſe parts, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 


—— 


„ and induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear,” 


Sabeans, who came hither from Arabia Felix, under the | After the mutual congratulations, the young women of 
conduct of one of their princes. Theſe are diſperſed all the adowar are invited to the marriage-fcalt and the bride 
over Barbary, and divided into a multitude of tribes, being ſet upon the bridegroom J horſe, is carried to his 
under their reſpective chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the] tent, amidſt the acclamarions ot the people; and being 
mountainous countries; ſome live in tents, or portable | arrived at the entrance, is offered a mixture of milk and 
huts, and range from place to place, while others are honey; and while ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company 
ſcattered in villages; yet they have for the moſt part kept | ſing an epithalumium, concluding, with their good wiſhes 


themſelves from being intermixed with other nations, | to the new-marricd couple, 


The bride then aliohting, 


Theſe are eſteemed the richeſt, go better cloathed, and | her companions put a flick into her hand, which the 
carry on a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, iron, wax, | thruſts as far as ſhe is able into the ground, fayinr, As 


and other commoditics. 


42 


the flick cannot be removed Without force, ſo neither 
66 J will 
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will ſhe quit her huſband, except he forces her from 
him. Before ſhe is admitted into the tent, he places his 
Aock before her, which ſhe muſt lead to ſome neighbour- 
ing paſture; by which ſhe is informed, that he expects 
her to labour, and to take care of his flocks and family. 

Upon her return, ſhe and her retinue are admitted. 
The feaſt begins and ends with ſinging and dancing, 
which are continued till the evening, when the bride be- 
ing preſented to her huſband, the company take their 
leave. She is afterwards to wear a veil over her face 
during a whole month, and not to ſtir out of the tent 
till that term is expired, from which time ſhe enters 
into that branch of the family œconomy that is allotted 
to the reſt of the married women. i | 

Theſe wandering Moors are generally ſtrong, warlike, 
and ſkilful horſemen ; they value themſelves on not being 
confined to towns like the other Moors, whom they re- 
gard as ſlaves always at the mercy of the Turks: fo that 
if they receive any inſult or ill uſage from the Turkiſh 
aga, they inſtantly return it in a hoſtile manner, till the 
town Moors, who are unable to ſubſiſt without being 
ſupplied with proviſions from them, have mediated a 
peace between them. To keep up this martial ſpirit, the 
chief perſons of every adowar meet in a circle round 
their cheyk, every evening, to diſcuſs public affairs; 
after which they perform their uſual exerciſes on horſe- 
back, in which they are ſo dextrous, that they can take 
up any thing from the ground with their lance in full 
ſpeed. Their uſual weapons are a broad cutlaſs, which 
hangs juſt below the left elbow, and a ſhort lance, which 
they always carry in their hand. 

Theſe wandering Moors are generally ſo addicted to 
robbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from 
the town without a guard, or at leaſt a marabut, that 
is, one of their prieſts, or monks ; for as they conſider 
themſelves as the original proprietors of the country, and 
not only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, but 
reduced by them to the loweſt ſtate of poverty, they 
make no ſcruple to plunder all they meet by way of re- 

rizal. 
. The other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the 
provinces, not only of the Algerine dominions, but through 
the other parts of Barbary, is that of the Arabs, which 
is a mixture of many tribes deſcended from the Mahometan 
Arabians, who once over - run this part of Africa, from 
which being driven by the Turks, they fled to the moun - 
tainous parts to ſave themſelves, their cattle, and effects, 
where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; and, by 


their labour and induſtry, have improved theſe barren and. 


deſart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. They are 
divided into a multitude of little governments under their 
reſpective chiefs, and value themſelves highly on their hav- 
ing preſerved their blood untainted by a mixture with other 
nations, expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for thoſe who, 
preferring their ancient habitations in cities and towns, 
| ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, whom they therefore in de- 
riſion call citizens and courtiers ; and, from their having 
intermarried with ſtrangers, are eſteemed by them no better 
than Moors. Indeed the Algerines, who make no diſtinc- 
tion between theſe two ſorts of Arabs, any more than they 
do between the wandering and city Moors, call them all 
four by the common name of Moors, an inaccuracy in 
which they have been imitated by ſeveral European writers, 
who, confounding the various nations, ſeem to make no 
diſtinction between the Turks, Moors, and Arabians of 
this part of Barbary. | 

When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were 
ſo little acquainted with the mountains and deſart parts 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſeizing 
upon the paſſes that led to the kingdoms of Fez and 
Tunis; but afterwards raiſing fortifications on the moſt 
advantageous poſts, they in a ſhort time obliged them 
either to retire, or ſubmit ; which was the more eaſily 
accompliſhed, as they had the uſe of fire-arms, which 
were unknown to the Arabs; and as their ſtrength was 
increaſed by the arrival of many thouſands of Moors and 
Jews, who came thither from Spain. Hence many of 
the Arabs rather choſe to become tributary to them, than 
to abandon their old habitations ; while others, ſcorning 
a foreign yoke, retired into the more inacceſſible parts ot 
the kingdom, and lived free from tribute ; and a third 
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part compromiſed matters with the new conquerors, 
by entering into a mutual obligation ot not moleſting 
each other. Theſe two la't however ſtand in little or 
no awe of the Algerine government, which, on account 
of their martial fpirit and happy ſituation, dares not ven- 
ture to give them any moleſtation ; for whenever ſuch 
attempts are made, either upon their freedom or etfects, 
they immediately conceal their corn and other proviſions 
in ſome ſpacious caves in the rocks, and drive their cattie 
towards Biledulgerid, or ſome inacceſſible mountainous 
parts, when they not only bid them de fiance, but plague 
them by their frequent incurſions 

There is another fort of theſe Arabs that wander along 
the banks of ſeveral rivers of Algiers, and never take the 
trouble of tilling the ground, but range in ſearch of 
paſture, and live chiefly upon the plunder, not only of 
villages, but of towns and cities. 

Several clans of the Arabs go bare-headed all the year 
round, like Maſſimiſſa of old, binding their temples only 
with a narrow fillet, to prevent their hair being trouble- 
ſome; but ſome of the richer clans wear, like the Turks 
and Moors, a ſmall cap of ſcarlet woollen cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, round the bottom ot which 


is folded the turban. The Arabs wear a looſe garment 


like that worn by the wandering Moors, and above ir 
alſo a cloak called a burnooſe, which is wore in one piece 
with a kind of hood for the head ; it is tight about the 
neck, and widens below : but they only wear this in 
rainy and cold weather. Some of them wear next their 
ſkins a cloſe-bodied frock, or tunic, with or without 
ſleeves, which, as well as the looſe garment above it, is 
girded about their bodies. Their girdles are uſually of 
worſted, wove into a variety of figures, and made to 
wrap ſeveral times round their bodies: one end, being 
doubled and ſewed along the edges, ſerves for a purſe. 
In this girdle the Turks and Arabs fix their knives and 
poniards ; while the writers diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
having an inkhorn, the badge of their office, ſuſpended 
in a like fituation. | 

The dreſs of the Turks of this kingdom is plain and 
light, eſpecially among the common people : but perſons 
of diſtinction affect a more ſumptuous apparel, not unlike 
that worn in Turky ; it being moſtly of fine cloth or tilk : 
their veſts are richly flowered, their turbans very expen- 
five and curiouſly done up, and their legs re covered 
with boots of fine ſhining lather. 

The garments worn by the women differ only from 
thoſe of the men in their lightneſs and „ their 
ſhifts and veſts reaching down to their feer. Their 
hair is generally tied behind, and adorned either with 
jewels or leſs expenſive ornaments, a ing to their 
rank and circumſtances, over which they wear a cap of 
filk or linen. They are likewiſe fond of adorning their 
necks, arms, and wriſts with collars and bracelets fer 
with jewels, and their ears with large pendants. When 
they go abroad, they uſually throw a thin linen veil over 
their faces : this they faſten to their girdle, and wrap an 
upper garment over their uſual dreſs; ſo that they are 
commonly known only to the faves by whom they are 
attended. Thoſe of a higher rank are conveyed about in 
litters made of oſier twigs, and covered with a thin paiat- 
ed cloth; but fo low, that they muſt fit croſs-legged upon 
them, yet wide enough to contain two perſons in that 
poſture : thus they can ſee without being ſeen, and travel 
free from wind, duſt, and rain, as well as from the too 
great heat of the ſun. 

None but the viceroy, ſome of his principal offers, 
and the chief members of the divan, are allowed to rite 
on horſeback ; at leaſt in the metropolis and other places 
of concourſe : the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, or walk. 

The Chriſtians who are free are allowed to wear their 
own country dreſs; but the flaves, who are much more 
numerous, have nothing but a coatte grey ſuit, and a 
ſeaman's cap. 

The ſharifs, who are deſcended from Mahomet, bare 
the privilege of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the colour 
of their turbans, which are of green filk ; the pilgrims 
who have performed their voyage ro Mecca, and are 
eſteemed hadgies, or ſaints, likewiſe dillinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their dreſs. | 


As 


Aris. 1 
As for the common people, they wear a linen pair of 

drawers over their ſhirts, and an open white woollen 

jacket, with a kind of hood behind; and ſome wrap 


themſelves up, eſpecially when they go abread, in a black 
mantle that reaches dowa to their heels. 
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Gf the Government of Algiers, the Election of the Dey, and 
the different Orders of which the Divan is compoſed. The 
Manner of knowing the Opinion of the Divan. The Re- 
venue of the Dey ; his Forces ; the Manner in which 
they march and engage an Enemy. Of the Power of the 
Algerines at Sea ; and the Regulations with reſpe to 
their Ships. | | 


HE government of Algiers is conducted by the dey 

and a common-council, compoſed of thirty yiah 
| baſhas; and, upon ſome emergencies, the mufti, the cady, 

and ſometimes the ſoldiery, are called in to give their votes. 
Affairs of moment are ſometimes agreed upon by this 
aſſembly, before they paſs into laws, and the dey is en- 
truſted with the execution of them ; but lately little ac- 
count has been made of this body, which is at preſent 
only convened to give their conſent to what has been be- 
fore concerted between the dey and his favourites. 

The dey is choſen out of the army, the moſt inferior 
perſon of which having an equal right to that dignity 
with the higheſt, every bold and aſpiring ſoldier, though 
bat lately taken from the plough, may be conſidered as 
heir apparent to the throne. Indeed they are not aſhamed 
to own the meanneſs of their extraction. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that Mahomet Baſha, who was dey when he 
was at Algiers, in a diſpute with a deputy-conſul of a 
neighbouring nation, freely mentioned the meanneſs of 
his birth: My mother, faid he, fold ſheeps trotters, 
% and my father neats tongues; but they would have 
* been aſhamed to have expoſed to fale fo worthleſs a 
tongue as thine.” | 

He who aſpires to this high rank {ſeldom waits till 
ſickneſs or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſor; it is 
enough if he be able to protect himſelf with the fame 
ſcymetar which he boldly ſheathes in the bowels of his 
predeceſſor ; for ſcarcely one in ten of them dies in his 
bed. Even the few who have had a more peaceful exit, 
cannot be ſaid to have owed it to the high regard the army 
had for them; but rather to their good fortune or fore- 
ſight in nipping a new inſurrection in the bud, before the 
conſpirators could put their deſigns in execution. Neither 
their mal-adminiſtration, tyranny, or avarice, ſerve to 
| haſten their ruin, nor can the contrary amiable qualities 

prevent it. The want of ſucceſs in an enterprize, tho 
ever ſo wiſely concerted and carried on, is a ſufficient 
crime with theſe ſuperſtitious and mutinous troops to 
cauſe an inſurrection, and coſt the molt fagacious dey, 
or officer, his life: nay, they are often ſlain from no 
other motive than a deſire of change, blown up by ſome 
bold aſpirer to the ſupreme power. This, however, 
helps to keep up the ſhew of a divan, which might other- 
wiſe have been aboliſhed ; and the deys are frequently 
obliged to aſſemble, and conſult them on important 
affairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves from popular diſcon- 
tents; though in reality the chief members being for the 
moſt part his creatures, he may be ſaid to act with a 
deſporic authority, there being no appeal from this ſu- 
preme tribunal. This factious humour, however, ſeems 
to be ſomewhat allayed by the many ſeaſonable execu- 
tons that have been made of theſe aſpiring members. 
The grand ſignior, however, ſtill ſtiles the dey his vice- 
rov, or baſha, as he does the people his ſubjects, and 
claims the right of approving or diſapproving of his elec- 
tion; though he has ſeldom ventured to dilannul it, for 


fear of lohng the thadow of authority he claims over 


tem. 

As the loweſt perſon, as well as the higheſt, has a right 
to vote in the election of a dey, and as there are uſually 
ſeveral candidates for that dignity, the election is ſeldom 
carried on without fome tumult, it not blood-thed ; but 
when the choice is fixed, the perſon elected is ſaluted by 
the words, Alla barik, that is, God bleſs, or proſper you; 
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and immediately after he is inveſted with the caftan, or 
inſignia of ſovereignty ; while the cady, or chief judge, 
addreſſes him in a congratulatory ſpeech, that is generally 
cloſed with a pathetic exhortation to this purpoſe : That 
as it has now pleaſed the Almighty to raiſe him to the 
ſupreme dignity of the kingdom, it is Ris duty to govera 
it With juſtice and equity, to preſerve the rights and li- 
berties of his new ſubjects, and to take the utmoſt care 
to promote their ſafety and welfare. | 

The officer next in power and dignity to the dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who is one of the oldeſt 
officers in the army : he enjoys his poſt only two months, 
and is then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior officer, 
or eldeſt yiah baſha. During thoſe two months, the keys 
of the metropolis are in his cuſtody, all military orders 
are ifſued in his name, and the ſentence of the dey upon 
any offending ſoldier, whether only corporal or capital, is 
executed in the court of his palace. He has no ſooner 
ſerved this ſhort office, than he is conſidered as ſuperannu- 
ated ; yet regularly reccives his pay, like the reſt of the 
ſoldiers, every two months, and is exempt from all far- 
ther duties, except giving his advice at the grand coun- 
cil, to Which he has a right to come whenever he pleaſes, 
though he has no vote in it. 

The next in dignity is the ſecretary of ſtate, who re- 
giſters all the public acts; and next to him are thirty 
chiah baſhas, or chief colonels, under the aga, who fit 
next to him in the ſame gallery in the divan. Out of 
this claſs are commonly choſen thoſe fent on embaſſies 


into foreign countries, or to convey the dey's orders 


throughout the province of Algiers. Next to them are 
eight hundred bolluk baſhas, or eldeſt captains, who are 
raiſed to the rank of chiah baſhas according to their ſe- 
niority. The oldak baſhas, or lieutenants, who are the 
next in rank, amount to four hundred, and are regularly 
raiſed to the polt of captains, and to other employments in 
the ſtate, according to their abilities. Theſe, by way of 
diſtinction, wear a leather ſtrap hanging down behind to 
the middle of their backs. One rule is ſtrictly obſerved 
in riſing to the above offices; which is the right of ſenio- 
rity ; one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe a re- 
volt, and endanger, if not coſt the life of the dey. This 
ſeniority, however, is not that of age, but of ſtanding ; 
and yet, with the dey's permiſſion, may be purchaſed by 
a junior, in which caſe the latter deſcends to the rank of 
the former. | 

The other military officers of note are the purveyors 
of the army ; the peys, who are the four eldeſt ſoldiers, 
and neareſt to preferment ; the ſoulaks, who are the eight 
next in ſeniority to them, and are part of the dey's body- 
guard : theſe all march before him when he takes the 
tield, and are diſtinguiſhed by their carbines, gilt ſcyme- 
tars, and a braſs gun on their caps. The kayts, or 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each band of whom has the govern- 
ment of one or more Moorith adowars, and collects the 
taxes for the dey ; and the ſogiards, who are Turkiſh 
lancemen, a hundred of whom attend the army. To 
theſe may be added, the three beys, or governors, of the 
three great provinces. All theſe cfficers compoſe the great 
council ; but none of an inferior rank to the thirty chiah 
baſhas have a right to fit in the gallery next after the 
dey ; the reſt are obliged to ſtand in the hall or council- 
chamber, with their arms acroſs, and as much as poſ- 
ſible without motion; nor are they permitted to enter it 
with any offenſive weapon. Thoſe who have any ſuit or 
affairs ro tranſact with the di: an muſt ſtand without the 


gates, let the weather be ever ſo bad; but they are gene- 


rally preſented with coffee by ſome of the chiahs, or in- 
terior officers, till they are diſpatched. 

The manner of knowing the opinion of the divan is 
ſomewhat ſingular. The aga, or preſident, firſt propoſes 
the queſtion, which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by chiah baſhas, and trom them echoed again by 
four interior officers, and then is repeated from one 
member of the divan to another, with ſtrange geſtures and 
contortions ; and when they do not approre the queſtion, 
with a mcſt hideous. noife from all. by which the aga eaſily 
concludes to which fide the majority is inclined, and pro- 
claims it accordingly. Hence the deys have of late years 


| 


taken great pains to ſupprets thoſe whom they knew to be 
ill affected to their meaſures, and to ſummon as few ©: 


pollihle, 
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poſſible, beſides their own creatures. It has alſo been 
lately cuſtomary with them, immediately after their elec- 
tion, to cauſe all the officers of the divau, who had op 
poſed it, to be ſtrangled, and to fill up the vacancies with 
thoſe who had been moſt zealous in promoting it ; by 
which means the far greateſt part of the ſupreme cqurt 
becomes entirely devoted to his will. 

The dey of Algiers pays no other revenue to the Porte 
than that of a certain number of handſome youths, and 
ſome other preſents annually ſent thither. His income is 
variouſly computed, and probably riſes and falls accord- 
ing to the opportunities he has of fleecing and oppreſſing 
both the natives and foreigners : and, according to Dr. 
Shaw, the taxes of the whole kingdom bring into the 
treaſury no more than three hundred thouſand dollars ; 
bot he ſuppoſes, that the eighth part of the prizes, the 
effects of thoſe perſons who die without children, added 
to the yearly contributions raiſed by the government, 
preſents from foreigners, fines, and oppreſſions, bring in 
as much more, | 

The whole force of Algiers, conſiſting of Turks and 
Cologlies, who are the ſons of ſuch ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to marry at Algiers, is, according to the lateſt 
and moit accurate writers, computed at about fix thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thouſand of whom are ſuppoled 
to be old and excuſed from duty ; and of the four thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thouſand are conſtantly employed 
in their garriſons, while the reſt are either to arm out 
their cruizers, or form the three flying camps ſent every 
\ ſummer to collect the taxes. To theſe Turkiſh troops may 
be added about two hundred Mooriſh horſe and foot, 
kept in conſtant pay ; but, being the hereditary enemies 
of the Turks, are conſidered as adding but little to the 
ſtrength of the government. This extenſive country is 
indeed kept in obedience leſs by force of arms, than by 
carefully obſerving the old political maxim, © Divide and 
% command;” for there being continual jealouſies and 
diſputes between the Arabian tribes, the provincial vice- 
roys have nothing to do but to keep up the ferment, and 
at proper times throw in new matter for diſcord. Thus, 
by playing one tribe againſt another, they are able to 
maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition. 

The diſcipline of the "Turkiſh ſoldiery, in time of war, 
is commonly ſtrict and ſevere; and in one particular is 
highly commendable, that is, in expreſsly forbidding all 
kind of plundering during an eng2gement ; which law is 
ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that they leave that to the Moors 
and ſlaves, as being beneath the dignity of a Turkiſh 
ſoldier. | 

They have, like the Europeans, their cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The army is commanded by the aga of 
the janizaries. All the officers and ſoldiers of the infan- 


try march on foot, except the bey, aga, and chiah ; each | 
ſoldier carrying only his ſabre and muſket, without any | 


other incumbrance, the ſtate furniſhing horſes for car- 
rying their proviſions, baggage, and tents, each of which 
holds twenty men. The order of marching is regulated 
by the commanding officers, till they enter an enemy's 
country, when the bey, having ordered the horſe and foot 
to unite, forms them into ſquadrons and battalions, each 
under its proper officers and ſtandards. The van is com- 
poſed of a body of infantry; the wings of two ſ{qua- 
drons, a little towards the rear; the reſt of the infantry 
in two files, with the baggage in the middle; and two 
ſquadrons, forming two wings, behind; with a ſmall 
battalion of foot which forms the rear. 

When they engage, the baggage being left under a 
ſtrong guard, a large body of infantry leads the van, with 
two wings of cavalry, ſupported by others at ſome dir. 
dance, The main body makes the centre, behind which 
both thg horſe and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh 
men are draughted to reinforce the van. 

They fight more deſperately againſt the Chriſtians 
than againſt any other enemy, becauſe thoſe who arc 
taken priſoners are never exchanged or redeemed ; but 
being looked upon as dead to the ſtate, their effects are 
ſeized, if they have neither children nor brothers to claim 
them. | | 

The Algerines are indeed more formidable at ſea than 
any other power along the coalts of Barbary ; and thongh 
the commanders of their ſhips are not allowed any con- 
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cern in the affairs of ſtate, or in the election of the dey, 
yet they are held in great eſteem. Their navy, however, 
{eldom exceeds twenty ſhips, only one of which belongs 
to the government, and is aſſigned to the admiral ; this is 
[tiled the deylik, or royal ſhip, and has her particular 
ſtore-houſes: all the reſt belong to private perſons, and 
have likewiſe their ſtore-houſes well provided, the cap- 
tains never failing to ſtrip their prizes of all the con- 
veniercies they find in them. Indeed it is no wonder 
that a people who look upon all the reſt of the world as 
their tributaries or ſlaves, ſhould be ſo addicted ro piracy, 
and treat their captives with ſuch arrogance and inhu- 
manity, 

The captains of theſe ſhips have commonly a ſhare in 
thoſe they command, if they are not the ſole owners, and 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, and cruize 
where they pleaſe ; but are obliged, when required, to 
attend the ſervice of the Nate in tranſporting men or pro- 
viſions, or in ſailing on any particular cruize ; and all this 
at the expence of the owners. They have alſo an aga 
pachi, or ſome old experienced officer, appointed by the 
dey ; and without the conſent of this officer they can 
neither give chace nor return, nor even puniſh their 
ſailors. On their returning to port, this aga makes his 
report how the captain has behaved ; who, if found guilty 
of any miſdemeanor, is ſure of being chaſtiſed. The 
captain mult alſo give an account of his ſuccels to the go- 
vernment, which claims an eighth part of all the prizes, 
ſlaves, and cargo; the reſt being divided among the pro- 
prietors and ſhip's company, in ſuch proportions as are 
agreed upon between them. Whatever is tound on board 
theſe prizes that will fit their purpoſe they make uſe of, 
without troubling themſelves whether it be of the ſame 
ſize as the reſt; for they give themſelves little concern 
about the proportions ot their yards, cables, or anchors ; 
and range their guns without regard to their ſize. They 
have neither hammocks nor cheſts on board, nor any 
other food but biſcuit, rice, and water, 

The naval force of Algiers is ſaid to have been for a 
conſiderable number of years on the decline. In the year 
1732 they had only ſix capital ſhips, from thirty-ſix to 
fifty guns, beſides brigantines and row boats ; and, at the 
ſame time, had not half that number of brave and ex- 
perienced captains. A general peace with the three 
trading nations, and the impoſlibility of keeping up a 
proper diſcipline, where every private ſeaman diſputes 
authority with his officer, are ſome of the principal rea- 
ſons why ſo ſmall a number of veſſels are ſometimes fitted 
out, and why ſo few perſons of courage are willing to 
command them, 
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SECT. XXL. 


The Manner in which Cauſes are tried, and Criminals pu- 
niſbed in Algiers ; with the Treatment the Slaves. 


N the diſtribution of juſtice the cady is judge. He is 
I generally educated in the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople, 
or Grand Cairo, where, it is ſaid, the Roman codes and 
pandects, tranſlated into the Arabic tongue, are taught 
and explained : he is obliged to attend once or twice a- 
day at the courts of juſtice, where he determines the ſuits 
that are brought before him; but as he is generally ſup- 
poſed guilty of receiving bribes, all affairs of moment are 
laid before the dey; or, in his abſence, before the trea- 
ſurer, or other principal officer of the regency, who ſits 
in the gate of the palace for that purpoſe. 

All the formality uſed in the divan, and other courts, 
is hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately after 
which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 
counſellors nor attornies to retard the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. When the women have any ſuit to them, they 
come veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating the words 
Char Alla, that is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe are 
generally accompanied with a crowd of their own ſex, 
to back their petition with their joint outcries, 

Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in the moſt venal 
manner with reſpect to the puniſhment of offenders ; 
and more particularly when theſe are the "Turkiſh foldiers, 
who behave with the greatctt inſolence, and commit acts 
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of violence with impunity ; for they ſeldom ſuffer death 
for any crimes except that of rebellion, in which caſe they 
are commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring. For ſome 
ſmaller offences they are either baſtinadoed, fined, or their 
pay ſtopped ; and, if officers, are reduced to the rank of 
common ſoldiers, whence they may gradually riſe to their 
tormer ſtations. : 

For clipping or debaſing the public coin, the old Egyp- 
tian punithment is inflicted, which is cutting off the 
hands. | 

If a Jew or Chiiſtian is guilty of murder, or any other 
capital crime, he is burnt alive without the gates of the 
city; but for the ſame crimes the Moors and Arabs are 
either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements 
of the city, or thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls be- 
low; where they ſometimes hang thirty or forty hours in 
the molt dreadful agonies before they expire. 

Moors found guilty of robbery or burglary have their 
right hand cut off, and hung about their necks; and are 
made to ride through the city on an aſs, with their faces 
towards the tail, | 

The Jews and Chriſtians for certain offences, as ſpeak- 
ing againſt Mahomet and his religion, muſt either turn 
Matometans, or be impaled; which is certainly one of 
the greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offe1ed 
to a human being: The patient is laid on his face, and 
a {take made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine 
feet long, is forced up his fundament; and then taking 
him by the legs, they draw on his body, till the point of 
the ſtake appears at his ſhoulders ; after which they erect 

the ſtake, and faſten it in a hole dug in the ground. 
The ancient inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is 
ſtill retained : this is done by laying the condemned 
perſon between two boards of the ſame length and breadth, 
and beginning to ſaw at the head. 

Small offences are puniſhed with the baſtinado, which 
is given either upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 
according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary 
will of the cady or judge, who alſo appoints the number 
of ſtrokes to be given with ſticks of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger; and theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 
or three hundred; but the number may be leſſened, either 
by the influence of a bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 
But though the offender frequently dies for want of one 
of theie powerful advocates, yet the puniſhment is neither 
reckoned capital, nor is the judge called to an account 
for cauſing it to be inflicted in that inhuman degree. 

In caſes of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in pri- 
ſon till the chouſes or bailiffs have ſeized upon and ſold 
his effects: when, if the ſale amounts to more than the 
debt, the overplus is returned to the priſoner ; or if it 
comes ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are 
made upon him. 

When the women offend, they are not expoſed to the 
populace, but ſent to a private houſe of correction; or, if 
the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried 
out to the ſea, and drowned. 

Having given the puniſhments inflifted on malefactors, 
we ſhall conclude this ſection with their treatment of the 
Chriſtian ſlaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to be 
under a perpetual ſtate of puniſhment. 

As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 
wake a ftrict enquiry ifito their country, condition, and 
quality, which is often don? by baſtinadoing them to ex- 
tort a true confeſſion ; after which, having ſtripped them 
almoſt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 
to which the European conſuls repair in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
and, if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them. But 
if it be proved that they have ſerved for pay to any nation 
at war with Algiers, they cannot be releaſed without pay- 
ing their full ranſom. Of theſe the dey has the choice of 
every eighth man, and chooſes thoſe who have ſome 
ulciul trades or profeſſions, as ſurgeons mates, carpen- 
ters, &c. becauſe they ſell for a great price; and, if of 
quality, for a ſtill greater. The reſt, who are left to 


the owners and captors, are carried to the beſiſtan, or 

{lave-market, where a price is {ct upon them according to 

From thence 

ted to the court betore the dey's palace, where 
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their profeſſion, age, ſtrength, and ability. 
tiey 
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| they are fold by auction; and whatever is bid above the 


price ſet upon them belongs to the government. 

Theſe unhappy men have then an iron ring put round 
one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſtened to 
it, according as they imagine them more or leſs inclined 
to attempt their eſcape : but if any of theſe can procure a 
little money from their friends, or by way of charity, 
they are allowed to keep wine cellars; but mult pay a 
certain tribute to the dey, according to the quantity they 
fell ; by which means many of them grow rich enough 
in time to purchaſe their liberty ; though, beſides their 
tribute to the dey, they are obliged to contribute towards 
the maintenance of their poor ſick brethren, and of the 
Chriſtian chapels allowed for their uſe. As for the reſt, 
who have neither trades, nor can put themſelves in any 
way of living, they are uſed with very preat ſeverity ; 
they fare and work hard all day, and at night are locked 
up in public priſons, where they lie on the bare ground, 
without any other covering than the ſky, whence they 
are {ſometimes almoſt ſtifled in mud and water. In the 
citics and towns they are put to the loweſt and hardeſt 
kinds of labour; in the country they are ſometimes made 
to draw the plough inftcad of horſes and oxen; and in 
all other reſpects are treated with ſuch inhumanity as 
would be ſeverely puniſhed, if exerciſed on the loweſt rank 
of brutes. The women laves are treated with leſs ſe- 
verity, and, if handſome and witty, are commonly made 
concubines, and ſometimes gain a pertect aſcendency over 
their maſters; but if any of them refuſe to comply, they 
ſpare neither threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and 
if application be made to government in their behalf, 
the common anſwer is, that they are their maſter's pro- 
perty, and he is at liberty to put them to what uſe he 
thinks proper. Thoſe who want youth and beauty are 
uſually conſigned to ſome of the lower offices of the 
family, and are liable to be ſeverely chaſtiſed for every 
ſlight miſcarriage, eſpecially in point of cleanlineſs, which 
they, in common with the Turks, affect to a very high 
degree, both with reſpect to their cloaths, proviſions, 
utenſils, and furniture, 

The popiſh prieſts and monks, who are ſlaves, are 
generally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
being better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 
an exemption from labour and other hardſhips ; but 
whenever any Chriſtian prince declares war againſt the 


Algerines, they are the firſt who become the victims of 
their cruelty and reſentment. = 


SECT. XXL. 


Of the Religion and Superſtitim of the Alzerines; the 
Education of the Children, and their Ignorance in the 
Sciences. Their Trades, Commerce, and Coin. 


HE Algerine religion differs only from the Turkiſh 
in their cheriſhing a great variety of ſuperſtitions. 
Thus they hang the figure of an open hand round the 
neck of their children, as a counter-charm againſt an evil 
eye; and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their 
ſhips and houſes. The people who are grown up always 
carry about them ſome paragraph of the Koran, which 
they place upon their breaſt, or ſew under their caps, 
to prevent faſcination and witchcraft, and to ſecure 
themſelves from ſickneſs and mis'ortunes. Theſe charms 
they eſteem ſo univerſal, that they alſo hang them to the 
necks of their cattle, horſes, and other beaſts of burthen. 
An opinion prevails over all Barbary, that many diſ- 
eaſes procced from ſome offence given to the Jenoune, a 
ſort of beings placed by the Mihometans between the 
angels and the devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to frequent 
ſbades and fouutains, and to aſſume the bodies of worms, 
toads, and other little animals, which beipg- always in 
their way are every moment liable to be moleſted and 
hurt. When any one is therefore maimed or ſickly, he 
fancies that he has injured one of theſe beings 3 on which 
the women {killed in thefe ceremonies go upon a \Wed- 
neſday, with frankincenſe and other perfumes, to ſon e 


neighbouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice a cock or a hen, 


a lam or au ewe, according to the quality and ſex of the 
K patient, 
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patient, and the nature of the diſeaſe, a female being 
{acrificed for one of the male ſex, and a male for the 
women. 

The Algerines have three principal officers who preſide 
over all religious matters; theſe are, the mufti or high 
prieſt, the cady or chief judge in eccleſiaſtical caules 
and ſuch other matters as the civil and military power 
turns over to him, and the grand marabut who is at the 
head of his order, which conſiſts of a kind ot eremitical 
monks, in ſuch high veneration that they bear an extra- 
ordinary ſway, not only in moſt private families, but even 
in the government. Theſe three officers have their ſeats 
in the great divan next under the dey, and on his right 
hand, where they are allowed to give their opinion in 
all difficult and important affairs of ſtate ; but have not 
the liberty of voting with the reſt of the members. As 
to religious affairs they are uſually referred to them, and 
their deciſions, if unanimous, are eſteemed binding, and 
no longer to be diſputed, 

The people have a great veneration for the marabuts, 
who are uſually perſons of a rigid auſtere lite, continually 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſually con- 
ſiſts of ninety-nine beads; on touching each of which 
they either ſay, “ God is great, God be praiſed, or God 
** forgive me.” This kind of ſaintſhip uſually goes by 
ſucceſſion, and the ſon, if he can behave with equal gra- 
vity, is intitled to the ſame eſteem and reverence with 
the father. Some of them pretend to ſee viſions, and to 
converſe with the Deity, while others are ſuppoſed to 
work miracles. Dr. Shaw ſays, that Seedy Muſtafa, 
caliph of the weſtern province, told him, that a neigh- 
bouring marabut had a ſolid iron bar, which, upon 
command, would give the ſame report, and do as much 
execution as a piece of cannon ; and that once the whole 
Algerine army, on the dey's demanding too exorbitant 
a tax from the Arabs under his protection, were put to 
flight by the miracle : yet, notwithſtanding the frequency, 
as they pretended, of the experiment, neither the argu- 
ments urged by that divine on the merit of convincing 
a Chriſtian, nor the ſolicitations of the company, could 
prevail ſo far as to have the experiment tried before him; 
for the marabut had too much policy to hazard his repu- 
tation by putting it to the proof. At Seteef that learned 
gentleman ſaw a marabut famous for vomiting fire; but 
though he was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his 
mouth ſuddenly in a blaze, and at the violent agonies he 
counterfeited at the ſame time, he afterwards plainly per- 
ceived that it was all a trick, and that the flames and 
ſmoke with which he was ſurrounded aroſe from ſome 
tow and ſulphur which he contrived to ſet on fire under 
his burnooſe. | 

The roving and unſettled life of the Arabs, and the 
perpetual grievances the Moors ſuffer from the Turks, 
prevent either of them enjoying that liberty and 
ſecurity which give birth and encourageraent to learning; 
hence the knowledge of philoſophy, mathematics, and 
medicine, which once flouriſhed among the Arabs, are 
now loſt, and there are ſcarce any traces of them re- 
maining. | 

The ſons of the Moors and Turks are ſent to ſchool 
at about ſix years of age, when they are taught to read 
and write for the value of about a penny a week. Each 
boy, inſtead of paper, has a piece of thin ſquare board, 
{lightly dawbed over with whiting ; and on this he makes 
his letters, which may be wiped off or renewed at plea- 
ſure. On his having made ſome progreſs in the Koran, 
he is initiated in the ſeveral ceremonies and myſteries of 
religion: and when a boy has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any 
branch of learning, he is dreſſed in a ſplendid habit, 
mounted upon a horſe richly capariſoned, and, as hath 
been already mentioned in treating of Morocco, is con— 
dacted, amidſt the huzzas of his ſchool-fellows, through 
the {treets, while his friends and relations aſſemble to con- 
gratulate his parents, and to load him with gifts. The 
boys, after being three or four years at ſchool, are put to 
trades, or enrolled in the army, where molt of them ſoon 
torget all they have learned at ſchool. 

While the reverend divine we have ſo often quoted 
was chaplain at Algiers, he endeavoured to become ac- 
quainted with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
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Learning; and though from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtran- 


gers, and contempt of the Chriſtians, it is difficult to 
cultivate a real triendihip with them, yet he ſoon found 
that their chief aſtronomer, who regulates and luper— 


intends the hours of prayer, had not the ſkill to make 


a ſun-dial: that the whole art of navigation, as practiſed 
at Algiers and Tunis, only conſiſts in what is termed 
pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing the eight prin- 
cipul points of the compaſs; and that even chemiſt y, 
once the favourite ſcience of theſe people, is at preſcut 
only applied to diſtilling a little roſe-water. The phy- 
Iicians chiefly ſtudy the Spaniſh edition of Diofcorudes ; 
but they oftener conſult the figures of plants and animals 
than their uſes. Notwithſtanding this, theſe people are 
naturally ſubtle and ingenious, and only want time, ap- 
plication, and encouragement, to cultivate and improve 
their faculties. 

As the Mahometans are generally predeſtinarians, 
they pay little regard to medicine, und uſually either 
leave the diſorder to contend with nature, or make uſe 
of charms and incantations. Yet in all diſtempers they 
reſort to bagnios, and there are a few other remedie n 
general ule. Thus a dram or two of the root o run;..\l 
birthwort is an cltablithed remedy for the cholic . i1 
pleuritic and rheumatic caſes, they make ſeveral punc- 
tures on the part affected with a red-hot iron, re- 
peating the operation according to the violence of the 
diſcaſe, and the ſtrength of the patient. The prickly 
pear roalted in the embers is applied hot for the cure 
of bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations. They pour 
freſh butter almoſt boiling hot into all ſimple gun ſhot 
wounds, and ſome of them inoculate for the ſmall-pox ; 
though this practice is not much in reputation in this 
part of Barbary, and they tell a number of ſtories to 
diſcourage the uſe of it. They have few compound 
medicines; however, they uſe a mixture of myrrh, aloes, 
ſaffron, and ſyrrup of myrtle-berries, which is frequently 
found effectual in the cure of the plague. 

Our author was ſometimes favoured with the ſight of 
their ancient kalendars, in which the ſun's place, the 
ſemi-diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twi- 
light, with the ſeveral hours of prayer tor each day in 
the month, are calculated to a minute, and beautifully 
wrote in proper columns; but theſe are as little conſulted 
as their ancient mathematical inſtruments, of which 
they know not the uſe : thus, if the cloudineſs of the 
weather prevents their adjuſting their large and ſmall 
hour-glaſſes to ſome inaccurate meridian lines they have 
made for that purpoſe, their times of devotion, which 
ſhould be punctual to a minute, are entirely left to the 
will and pleaſure of their cryers; for public clocks are 
not allowed in this country, which is perhaps owing to 


the great averſion of the Mahometans to bells. 


hough their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 
{kill in arithmetic and algebra, not one in twenty thou- 
ſand appears to be at preſent acquainted with the firit 
operations in theſe branches of mathematics; yet the 
merchants are frequently very dexterous in the addition 
and ſubſtraction of large ſums by memory, and have 
allo a very ſingular method of numeration, by putting 
their hands into each other's ſleeves, and touching one 
another with this and that finger, or a paiticular joint, 
each denoting a determined ſum or number; thus, with- 
out moving their lips, or giving the leaſt intimation to 
the by-ſtander, they conclude bargains of the greateſt 
value, 

Though piracy ſeems to ſuit beſt with the temper of 
the Algerines, they ſuffer free Chriſtians, Jews, either 
natives or foreigners, -\rabians and Moors, to ex«r- 
ciſe a fair commerce both by ſea and land, and to carry 
on trades and manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, lea— 
ther, and other commodities, which are moſtly conducted 
by Spaniards-ſettled in Algiers, eſpecially about the mc- 
tropolis. Carpets are auother manufacture of this cot’, 
though they are greatly inferior to thoie of Turky tur 
beauty and finenets; but, being both cheaper and ſotter, 
are preferred by the people to lie upon. There are like- 
wiſe at Alpiers looms for velvet, taffeties, and other 
wrought ſilks, and a coarſe fort of linen is made in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, of which Suſa produces the fineſt. 
Theſe manufactures are chieſty conſumed at home, tome 
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of them, eſpecially thoſe of ſilk and linen, being ſo n- 
conliderable, that they are obliged ro ſupply the want 
of a ſufficient quantity by importing them from Eu- 
rope and the Levant. The people fend few of their 
commodities to foreign markets, their oil, wax, corn, 
and pulſe being barely ſufficient to ſupply the country, 
though, before the city of Oran became ſubject to Spain, 
the merchants have been known to ſhip off from the va- 
' rious ports of Barbary ſeven or eight thouſand tons of 
corn in one year. The conſumption of oil, which is 
here very plentiful, is alſo ſo conſiderable in this country, 
that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Europe: 
ſo that their exports chiefly conſiſt in oſtriches feathers, 
Wax, hides, wool, copper, rugs, ſilk ſaſhes, embroi- 
dered handkerchiefts, Chriſtian ſlaves, and dates. 

The goods imported, whether merchandize or prizes, 
chiefly couſiſt in gold and filver ſtuffs, damaſks, linen 
and woollen cloths and ſtuffs, cotton raw and ſpun, tin, 
iron, plated braſs, lead, quickſilver, cordage, ſail- cloth, 
| bullers, cochincal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, honey, wax, 

ſpices, aloes, opium, aniſe and cummin feed, ſoap, cop- 
peras, arſenic, brazil, logwood, vermillion, gum-lack, 
ſulphur, maſtic, ſaſaparilla, aſpic, frankincenſe, galls, 
paper, combs, cards old and new, and dricd fruits, 
But though there is a conſtant demand for all theſe com- 
moditics, yet a {mall quantity ot them is imported by the 
merchants, on account of the frequent exactions and heavy 
duties to which they are ſubject, and the precariouſneſs of 
payment; on which account thoſe who want any of them 
will wait in hopes to mect with them on board ſome 
prize; for they are chieſly ſupplied with them by the 
corſairs. It is a misfortune that both the manufacturers 
and ſhop-keepers, which laſt are chiefly Moors and Jews, 
ate ſeverely treated by the government, and frequently 
fined for even pretended faults, which renders them ſo 
poor, that it often puts them upon cheating their cuſto- 
mers, either in their weights or meaſures, though if they 
are diſcovered they are ſure of being treated with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, eicher by a heavy fine, corporal puniſh- 
ment, or with death. 

The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own be- 
ing only of three kinds, viz. the barba, of copper, ſix 
of which were formerly worth an aſper; but is now of 
only half that value. | 

The aſper is a ſmall ſquare piece of ſilver, and both 
this and the former has Arabic characters ſtamped on 
each ſide. Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a 
Spaniſh ryal, and twenty-four of a dapta, whichis worth 
about a crown. Theſe are all the pieces of money coin- 
ed in the city of Algiers. = 

They have likewiſe three ſorts of gold coin; but theſe 
are only coined at Tremeſen, viz. the rupce, worth thirty- 
tive aſpers ; the median, and the dian, or zian, worth a 
hundred aſpers. This laſt was the ancient coin of the 
kings of Tremeſen, on which account that province has 
the ſole privilege of coining thele pieces. 

Beſides thefe, there are the Turkith ſultanin of gold, 
which is worth about a ducat ; the moticales of ez, of 
the value of about one ſhilling and ten pence ; Spaniſh 
ryals, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and othz1 Eu- 
ropean money, are alſo current among them, though they 
have no fixed ſtandard. 


$S E © YT. . 
If the Kingdom of T UNI$, 


Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, and Munds; of 
the Mountain of Zawan or fagoan, and of the Climate 
of Tunis in general. 


H1S kingdom, which once comprehended the pro- 

vinces of Conſtantina, Bugia, Punis, "Tripoli, and 
Jab or Ezzab, is bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the north aud caſt; by the kingdom of Algiers on the 
welt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the 
{outh ; extending from the land ot Jerba in thirty-three 
degrees thirty minutes to C Le derra, i thirty-leven de- 
grecs tWelve minutes north latitude, it being two hun- 
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dred and twenty miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and a hundted and ſeventy in breadth from eaſt to weft; 
the city of Sbekka, the fartheſt city to the welt, being 
lituated in eight degrees, and Clybea, the fartheſt to the 
ealt, in eleven degrees twenty minutes caſt lonpitude, 

This country, which was once divided into provinces, 
is now under the immediate inſpection of the bey, and is 
only diſtinguiſhed into the ſummer and winter circuits, 
which the bey takes in perſon through his dominions 
at thoſe ſeaſons with a flying camp; in the furner 
ſeaſon traverſing the fertile country near Keff avd 
Baijah, and the diſtricts between Cairwan and ſereecde, 
and in the winter proceeding through the reſt of the 
country. 

The ſummer circuit, or northern diſtrict, is much 
better inhabited than any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the ſame ſize, and is by far the molt pleaſant and (cr- 
tile; and as it has a great number of cities, towns, and 
villages, has the fineſt appearance of affluence, proſperity, 
and cheerfulneſs, which doubtleſs proceeds from the mild- 
neſs of its government, and its being freer from tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Its fertility is, however, interrupted by 
ſeveral hills, plains, and marſhes, diſperſed over it, that 
will admit of little cultivation, nor fcarce any manner of 
improvement. | 

The principal rivers of this circuit are, the Zaine, 
which divides Tunis from Algiers ; the Mejerda, uſually 
called Megerada ; the famous Bagrada of the ancients, on 
the banks of which Regulus is faid to have killed a 
monſtrous ſerpent, 'The Miliana, ſuppoſed to be the 
Catada of the ancients, is remarkable for its forming the 


bay of Tunis, and having that metropolis ſituated at its 


mouth; the Gabbs or Caps, ſuppoſed to be the Triton 
of the ancients, which riſes only three or four leagues to 
the ſouth · ſouth- weſt of the city of its name, and falls into 
the ſea to the northward of the old city, forming the 
ground on which it was built into a kind of peninſula ; 
and the Mejerdah or Old Bagrada, which is the moſt 
conſiderable of the whole kingdom. 


A ſmall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Zaine 


is in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, who pay an annual 


rent to the regency ; but the coral fiſhery, which was 
their chief inducement for making this ſettlement, failing 
conſiderably, it is probable they will not long keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, if they have not already abandoned it. They 
have, however, erected a fort for their protection againſt 
any ſurprize from the neighbouring Arabs on the con- 
tinent, and from the inſults of the cruiſing veſſels of Al- 
giers and Tripoli. 

The other iſlands belonging to this ſtate are, Cape 
Negro, which is ſituated about five leagues to the north- 
eaſt of Tabarka, and has a ſettlement of the French 
African company, who pay a conſiderable ſum of money 
to Tunis for the liberty they enjoy at La Calle, though 
that place is under the Algerine government, and for 


keeping up a fort here to protect them from the inſults of 


the neighbouring Arabs. 

Six miles to the north of Cape Negro is Jalta, the Ga- 
lata or Calathe of the ancients. This is a high rocky 
illand, which has a very dangerous ſhoal. The Cant are 
two flat contiguous iſlands, where the Italian row-boats 
frequently lie in wait for the Tunifeens. Theſe lie tour 
leagues to the north-north- weſt of Cape Pilloe, and nearly 
in the mid-way to Cape Blanco; and four leagues beyond 
Cape Negro to the northward are the Three Brothers, 
which are three rocky iflands near the continent, about 
half-way to Cape Blanco. | 

The principal mountain of this kingdom is the Zowan 
or Zagoan, whoſe ſummit atfords a proſpect of the great- 
eſt part of the kingdom. It is remarkable for a town or 
its name which ſtands at the foot of it, in great repute for 
dying ſcarlet caps, and for bleaching of linen; great quan- 
tities of both being daily brought thither from all parts of 
the kingdom. "Che fiream which ſerves for that pur- 
poſe, and runs from the top of the mountain, was for— 
merly carried by a noble conduit to Carthage. Over 
the fountain was built a temple, the ruins of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen. It has alſo on its declivity and about its 
loot ſeveral Roman antiquities, as the remains of towns, 
cattlcs, torts, and inſeriptions cut in marble. This moun- 
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tain ſtands about a league and a half to the ſouth- ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Tunis, and is moſtly barren and delart, 
except a few ſpots which produce barley ; but it has pro- 
per places where the people place a vaſt number of bec 
tives. 

This country is for the moſt part healthy and fertile, 
only in the ſouth there are many ſandy and barren deſarts, 
and there the heat is exceſſive ; hence, though the winds 
which blow from the ſea are very refreſhing, thoſe which 
proceed from the deſarts are quite ſuffocating, eſpecially 
as they moſtly biow in July and Auguit, and will con- 
tinue five, fix, or more days in the {ame corner; ſo that 
the inhabitants are obliged to water the flooring of their 
houſes to cool them. This wind is likewiſe apt to blow 
after the winter ſolſtice, and then, if there be any ſnow 
on the ground, which is ſeldom the caſe, it quickly thaws 
and diſappears. The ſea · winds from the north and the 
weſt-north-weſt bring dry weather in ſummer, and rain 
in winter ; but both the eaſterly and ſoutherly winds are 
for the moſt part dry, though in moſt ſeaſons they are 
attended with thick clouds, 

Their firſt rains commonly fall in September, and 
ſometimes not till October; toon after which the Ara- 
bians break the ground, ſow their corn, and about three 
weeks after plant their beans, lentils, and chick- peaſe. 
It they have any rain in April, as they uſually have, they 
reckon their crop ſecure. Their harveſt commonly begins 
in May, or in the beginning of June. Their ploughed 
lands are generally ſo light, that a pair of oxen may 
eaſily plough an acre in a day; and the quantity of ſeed, 
whether of wheat or barlcy, is about two buſhels and a 
half to an acre, which cne year with another yield about 
tenfold, and in ſome diſtricts much more. The Tuni- 
ſcens are much more addicted to agriculture than their 
neighbours the Algerines, and are for making the moſt 
of every inch of ground. | 

The ſtory they tell of Mahomet, bey of Tunis, ſhews 
the high opinion they have of agriculture. This prince, 
having been dethroned by his ſubjects, applied to Ibrahim 
Hojah, dey of Algiers, who engaged to reſtore him to 
his throne on condition of his diſcovering to him the 
grand ſecret of the philoſopher's-ſtone, which he had the 
reputation of being maſter of ; and, on his promiſing to 
fulfil this condition, he reſtored to him the government 
of Tunis. Mahomet then ſent to the dey, with great 


pomp and ceremony, a multitude of plough-ſhares and | 


mattocs; intimating to the Algerine prince, that the 
wealth of his country was to ariſe from a diligent attend- 
ance on the cultivation of the earth ; and that the only 
philoſopher's-ſtone he could acquaint him with, was the 
art of converting a good crop into gold. | 

Eight leagues to the weſtward of Carvan are the ruins 
of Truzza, where are ſeveral vaulted chambers perpe- 
tually filled with ſulphureous ſteams, much frequented by 
the Arabians for the uſe of ſweating. 

This kingdom and the reſt of Barbary are very ſubject 
to earthquakes, which is eaſily accounted for from the 
great number of hot ſprings and ſulphureous caverns, 
which are a proof of there being an almoſt inexhauſtible 
{tore of nitre, ſulphur, and other inflammable bodies in 
the earth ſufficient to cauſe thoſe frequent and violent 
concuſſions. Theſe earthquakes commonly happen after 
ſome great rains, at the end of the ſummer or in autumn, 
and will extend themſelves a great way into the ſea, where 
they have been felt when the depth of water has exceeded 
two hundred fathoms. 

Among the natural curioſities of Tunis are ſeveral ſalt 
lakes, and a mountain of ſalt named Jibbel Haddeſſa, 
which is hard and ſolid like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or purple 
colour, and bitter to the taſte ; bur, being waſhed down 
the precipices by the rain and dews, becomes ſoft and white 
as ſnow, and loſes all its hitterneſs. There are other moun- 
tains whoſe ſalt is of a bluiſh colour, and, without under- 
going ſuch accidental purifications, are very palatable, 


S ECT. XIII. 


Of the principal Towns of the Ringdem of Tunis; particu- 


larly Bizerta, Tunis, Nabel, the Calania Neapslis of 
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Tonis. 


Ptclemy, Cairwan or Carvan, Media or Mehedia, Urbs 
or Tuberbo, Bayjak or Beja, Forreanah, Ec. 


W ſhall now deſcribe the principal cities and towns 
of this part of Barbary. At the bottom of a large 


gulph in Bizerta, which is pleaſantly ſituated on a canal, 
between an extenſive lake and the fea, in thirty-leven de- 
grees twenty minutes north latitude, two hundred and 
forty miles to the weſt of the city of Algiers, and thirty- 
ſeven miles to the north-weſt of Tunis. This town, 
which is about a mile round, is defended by ſcveral 
caſtles and batteries, the principal of which are towards 
the ſea, from which the lake is continually recciving a 
britk ſtream, or diſcharging one into it; the waters flow- 
ing into the lake when the wind is northerly, and return- 
ing back into the ſea when it blows from the ſouth. The 
channel between the lake and the ſea was the ancicnt port 
of Hippo, which is {till capable of reccivicg (mall veflels, 
but was once the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful have: on this 
coaſt ; and there are ſtill ſome traces of a large pier, 
which extended a conſiderable way into the fea, to break 
the force of the north-calſt winds. _ | 

The gulph of Bizerta, the Sinus Hippenenſis of the 
ancients, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near four |-agues in 
diameter. As the ground is low, the eye penctrates 
through delightful groves of olive-trees far into the 
country, and the proſpect is bounded by a high rocky 
ſhore, Were proper encouragement to be given to trade 
and induſtry, Bizerta might be rendered a tuwn of great 
wealth, it abounding with corn, pulſe, fiſh, fruit, oil, 
cotton, and many other productions. 

On the ſide of a ſpacious navigable baſon, formed by 
the Mejerdah, lies Porto Farino, which was once a con- 
ſiderable city, but is now greatly decayed. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its beautiful cothon, where the Tuniſccns 
keep their navy. | 

Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of 
the kingdom, is ſituated in latitude thirty-ſix degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes; and in ten degrees fifteen minutes 
eaſt longitude from London, on the weſtern bank of the 
channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong ſquare, a- 
bout a mile in length ; but the whole town, with the 
ſuburbs included, does not exceed three miles in com- 
paſs, though ſome authors have, without any founda- 
tion, given it a much larger circuit. It is not ſo popu- 
lous as Algiers, nor are the houſes ſo handſome and ſpa- 
cious. The lakes and marſhes with which it is ſurround- 
ed might probably render its ſituation leſs healthy, was 
not the moiſture of the air corrected by the great quan- 
tity of maſtic, myrtle, roſemary, and other aromatic plants, 
with which their ovens and bagnios are daily heated, and 
that frequently communicate a fragrance to the air. The 
want of ſweet water is one of the greateſt diſad vantages 
under which the inhabitants labour; for the brackiſhneſs 
of their well-water, and the ſcarcity of their ciſterns, 
oblige them to ferch a great part of what they drink from 
ſome places about a mile diſtant ; but, except this incon- 
venience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life: for, beſides ſhips continually bringing 
new ſupplies of proviſions, their gardens abound with va- 
riety of fruit-trees, as palms, citrons, dates, lemons, and 
olives ; which laſt grow in ſuch abundance about a league 


| diſtant round the city, that they ſupply not only the in- 


habitants but ſtrangers with oil, and even with charcoal, 
that being the only wood they have to make it with. 

They have their wheat chiefly from Urbs, Bugia, and 
other neighbouring places; and this they griad with 
a hand-mill; and, having ſifted it through a fine ſieve, 
make of it fine cakes, and a flat kind of vermicelli ; but 
this is only in uſe among the wealthy, the poor being 
forced to feed upon barley-meal, which they make into u 
kind of dumplings, and cat in oil or butter mixed with 
vinegar or lemon juice; but thoſe who are very poor only 
ſtir it in water, and eat it raw, without any other pre- 
paration. However, they have plenty of honey, aud 
fruits of all ſorts pretty cheap. 

The principal 1trects of Tunis are large and croſſed by 
narrow lanes at proper diſtances, and the houſes are chiefly 
built with ſtone; but are mcaner than tl.ofe of Algiers, they 
being but one ſtory high, and flat at the top. There are 


but 


Tunis. . 
but few grand buildings, che chief of theſe are the great 
molque, and the bey's palace. The gates of the city 
are tive in number, but none of them are very handſome. 
Without the walls are the Turkiſh ſepulchres, which 
are placed round the city, and are adorned with mar- 
ble tombs, oratories, flower-pots, and other embelliſh- 
ments. | 

The bey's palace is the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
city. It has four noble gates, one at each front, and 
high turrets at each of the four corners; the courts are 
ſpacious, the galleries lofty and richly adorned, and the 
halls and apartments are very ſplendid, particularly that 
called the treaſury, in which, among other things of value, 
is kept the book of their law written by Ali Mohadian, a 
celebrated doctor, from whom the beys boaſt that they 
are deſcended ; and, in virtue of that deſcent, ſet up for 
the ſole judges of all controverſies about religion. The 
gardens are alſo very large, but not elegant. 

The chief moſque juſt mentioned is built in the Turkiſh 
taſte, and has nothing remarkable, except its extraordi- 
nary ſize and ſtately tower, which next to that of Fez, is 
allowed to be the higheſt in all Africa. 

Near the midſt of the city is a pizza of a great extent, 
which once contained no leſs than three thouſand woollen 
and liuen drapers ſhops, handſomely built, and was fur- 
niched with a great variety of thoſe goods, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number of others belonging to the druggiſts, and 
other trades and manuſactures. Indeed the chief manu- 
factures of this city are thoſe of linen and woollen ; for 
both which it has been long famous, on account of the 
peculiar way the women bad of letting down their ſpin- 
dles from the top of their houſes quite to the ground, the 
weight of which is ſuppoſed to make the yarn finer and 
{moother. 

The baths of this city, for both ſexes, are very nume- 
tous; aud, though inferior in ſize and beauty to thoſe of 
Fez and Algiers, yet people are here more handſomely 
treated, and better accommodated, notwithſtanding 
the city is deſtitute of running water. Both theſe are 
chicſly furniſhed with that element from the ciſterns on 
the tops of the houſes, which receive the rain water; and 
a certain quantity is let down from every houle, by pipes, 
into one or two public reſervoirs; from which this and 
the other exigencies of the city are ſupplied, though not 
in ſuch a quantity as to permit the inhabitants to beſtow 
any of it in watering or cleaning the ſtreets, which, on 
that account, are always either duſty or dirty: fo that 
it is very unpleaſant walking in them, eſpecially as their 
houſes have no windows in the front, ſo that it is no 
better than walking between two dead walls. 

Here are alſo ſeveral colleges and ſchools, in which are 
many of their learned men and doctors of their law, part 


of whom are maintained at the public expence, and part | 


by begging ; but all of them are held in high eſteem, as 
the favourites of heaven, The janizaries have very hand- 
ſome barracks, like thoſe of Algiers; and their aga, or 
chief, a palace, to which they repair for orders. The 
merchants and tradeſmen have a kind of public exchange, 
and the cuſtom-houle officers a large cuſtom-houſe. There 
is alſo an arſenal and dock, ſeated upon the bank of the 
canal, in which they have matcrials ſufficient for building 
{cveral galleys. 

On the oppoſite ſide is the fort of Goletta already men- 
tioned, and about two leagues diſtant from it is another 
caſtle built on a ſmall iſland in the lake; but as there 
is little probability of the town being attacked on that 
fide, this fortification has been long neglected. The 
principal fortification belonging to the city is the caſtle, 
which is ſituated on an eminence that commands the 
whole; it makes a very good appearance at a diſtance, 
and has ſome cannon mounted before the gate: but the 
icalouſy of the government is carried to ſuch an excels, 
that it is very dangerous for a Chriſtian to view it too 
atteutircly; and it is much the ſafeſt way to paſs by it as 
kalt as one can. 

Nabel, the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, is ſituated 
in a low ground, a mile and a halt from the fea ſhore, 
about a furlong to the weſtward of the antient Neapolis, 
and abont nine miles to the eaſt of Tunis. It is (till a 
thriving town, and has been long famed for its potteries ; 
the reſt of its inhabitants are huſbandmen. Here are 
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| many inſcriptions upon ſtones, ſix feet in length, and 


three in breadth; but they are ſo defaced and filled up 
with rubbiſh and mortar, as to be unintelligible. On the 
bank of a little brook that runs through the old city is a 
block of white marble, on which is curiouſly carved a 
wolf in baſſo relievo. 

Hamamet, a {mall but opulent city, is compactly built , 
upon a low promontory, and is well fortified by nature. 
Some columns and blocks of marble are here to be met 
with ; theſe are ruins brought from the neighbouring 
places. This city is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
number of wild pigeons bred in the eliffs of the adjacent 
mountains. | 

Suſa, or Souſa, is a conſiderable trading city, and the 
chief mart for oil; beſides which it carries on a flouriſh- 
ing trade in linen, a great deal of which is manufactured 
here; with wax, honey, and ſeveral ſorts of pickled fiſh, 
eſpecially that called tunny. The town ſtands upon a 
high rock, and was once very ſtrong, populous, and 
wealthy. It is ſtill the refidence of the Turkiſh baſhaws, 
The port 1s commodious and ſafe. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly ſeamen, are civil to ſtrangers ; beſides theſe, 
there are many merchants and tradeſmen in the woollen 
way, who carry on a commerce with Tucky and other 
parts of the Levant. 

Eight leagues to the weſtward of Suſa is Kairwan, 
vulgarly called Carvan, the Vico Auguſti of the ancients. 
This is a walled city, and the ſecond in the kingdom for 
trade and the number of its inhabitants, It is ſituated 
in a barren plain, and at the diſtance of half a furlong 
from the walls is a pond and a capacious ciſtern, built to 
receive the rain-water; but the former, which is chiefly 


for the uſe of the cattle, drying up, or putritying in the 


heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other diſtempers. Here 
are ſome fine remains of the ancient architecture; and the 
great moſque, eſteemed the moſt magnificent and the moſt 
ſacred in all Barbary, is ſupported by an almoſt incredible 
number of granite columns, which the inhabitants ſay 
amount to five hundred; two of which are of ſo fine and 
lively a red, with little white ſpots, that they are eſteemed 
ineſtimable, and the whole ſtructure the moſt magnificent 
in all Africa. 

Media, or Mehedia, is ſituated on a ſmall peninſula on 
the eaſtern coaſt of the kingdom, and appears to have 
been formerly a place of conſiderable ſtrength, though it 
is not above two hundred and thirty paces in breadth to- 
wards the land ſide; but widens on approaching the ſea. 
The port, with an area of about one hundred paces ſquare, 
lies within the walls of the city, with the mouth of it 
opening towards the ſouth ; but it is now ſo ſhallow, that 
it can hardly receive the ſmalleſt veſſels. The walls 
which ſurrounded the place were ſtrong and lofty, flanked 
with ſix ſtately towers, beſides others of a ſmaller ſize; 
but all of them were very ſtrong and high, and had ſmall 
gates plated with iron, but ſo low, that a man could not 
go in or out without ſtooping, and each of theſe were 
a kind of ſeparate fortreſs. But of all the fix, one which 
faced the eaſt, and was the only gate on the land ſide, was 
built with the moſt ſurprizing ſtrength, having under it a 
vaulted arch ſeventy feet long, guarded by ſix ſtrong 
gates, one within another; ſome covered with plated 
iron, and others made of crols iron bars rivetted together, 
with retreats and port-culliſſes all of the ſame metal and 
form. Theſe fortifications were erected by Mehedi, the 
firſt caliph of Kayrwan, who took no leſs pains in beau- 
tifying the city with noble buildings, if they were really 
his : but this a late judicious author much queſtions, from 
there being ſomething too polite and regular in the ſeveral 
capitals, entablatures, and other pieces of ancient maſonry, 
defaced as they now are, to imagine the founder of them 
to have been an Arabian, However, there is but little of 
its former ſplendour left, except the walls, and ſome othe! 
ſtructures which are run to decay. 

Monaſteer, an antient city of Carthaginian or Roman 
extraction, received irs modern name from a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine friars in its neighbourhood. It is now a 
neat thriving city, ſituated on the extremity of a cape, 
and encompatled by ſtrong walls. 

At the diſtance of fix leagues to the weſt of Tonis.js 
ſituated Urbs, or 'Fuberbo, the Tuburbum Minus of the 
ancients, 3 {mall town on the banks of the Mejerdah, 
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inhabited by Andaluſian Moors. Mahomet, a late bey 
of this kingdom, planted in this neighbourhood a great 
variety of trvit-trees, placing each ſpecies in a ſeparate 
grove: thus the citron-trees are all placed by themſclvcs, 
without being mixed with the orange or the lime; and 
where you gather the peach or apricot, you are not to 
expect the prar or apple. In the adjacent valley the ſame 
public ſpirited prince erected, out of the ruins of an an- 
cient amphitheatre, a large maſly bridge, or dam, with 
lluices and flood-gates to raiſe the Mejerdah to a proper 


height, for the retelling of his plantations : but this was 


too laudable a work for it to laſt long in Barbary, and 
therefore it has been entirely broken down and de- 
Aroyed. 

The city of Bayjah, or Beja, the Vecca of Salluſt, is 
a place of grcat trade, and the chief mart for corn in the 
whole kingdom. It is built on the declivity of a kill, and 
has the convenience ot being well watered. On the 
high. tt part of the city is a citadel of no great ſtrength, 
and on the walls, which are railed out of the ancient ma- 


terials, are feveral inicriptivns. Tn the plains that he 


betore the city, a public fair is kept every ſummer on the 
banks of the Mejerdah, to which the molt diſtant Arabian 
tribcs reſcat with their families and flocks. 

Ferreanah is thought, from its lonely ſituation and 
other circumſtances, to be the Thala of Salluſt, and was 


once the largel! city of Bizacium ; though it has no other 


remains of its ancient grandeur, but ſome granite and other 
columns, which the Arabs have Jett ſtanding on their 
pedella!s, It has been extremely well watered ; for, be- 
ſides a conſiJerable brook which runs under the walls, 
the city has had several wells, furrounded with a corri- 
dore, and vaulted over with a cupola. This, with the 
goodneſs of the air, are the only benefits this city can 
urge in favour of its ſituation for, except a {mall extent 
of ground to-the {outhward, which the inhabitants cul- 
tivate by ſapplying it, at proprr times, with the water 


_ of the rivulet, the reſt of the adjacent country is dry, bar- 


ren, and inhofpitable. The proſpect to the weſtward is 
terminated by ſome naked precipices: and, where the eye 
is at liberty to wander through à valley between ſome 
narrow cliffs, you are entertained with no other view 
than of a delart ſcorched up with perpetual drought, and 
glowing with the ardeat beams of the ſun. 


Twelve leagues to the eaſtward of Ferreanah is Gafsa, 


the ancient Capſa, which is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
almoſt encloſed with mountains; but the landicape is 
more gay and verdant than that about the laſt- mentioned 
city, from the proſpect it affords of palm, olive, piſlachio, 
and other fruit trees. However, this agreeabie ſcene is 
of {mall extent, and only ſerves to refreſh the eye in the 
more diſtant proſpect of an interchange of barren hills 
and vallics. Theſe trees are watcred by two ſprings, 
one of which rifes within the citadel, and the other in 
the centre of the city, The latter is probably the foun- 
tain mentioned by Salluſt, and was formerly covered with 
4 cupola: it is ſtill walled round, and diſcharges itſelf 
into a baſon, which was perhaps originally deligned for 
a bath, "Fheſe two ſprings unite their ſtreams before 
they leave the city, forming a pretty large brook, which, 
from the quantity of "water, and the rapidity of the 
ſtream, might contiuue its courſe to a great diſtance, did 
not the inhabitants conſtantly uſe it in ſupplying their 
plantations. In the walls of ſome private houſes, and 
more eſpecially in thoſe of the citadel, which is a light 
modern building, is a great confuſion of columns of gra- 
Biic, entablatures, and altars, which, when entire, and 
in their proper lituations, muſt have been great orna- 
ments to the city. 


S E CT. IXIY. 


Gf the Roman and other Antiquities to be found in the 
Kingdom of Tunis, 


TO ROM the account we have given of the principal 

towns of Tunis, it appears that this country abounds 
with Roman and other antiquities; and we ſhall now 
add to thole we have already mentioned, others of a more 
extraordinary nature, The Rev. and learned Dr. Shaw 


ſays, it is difficult to fix the exact ſituation of the an- 
tent city of Utica, except we allow that the ſea has been 
driven back three or four miles by the eaſterly winds, 
and the increaſe of the mud, which is probably the caſe ; 
and then it may be juſtly placed at Buoſhater, where are 
many traces of buildings of great extent and magnilicence, 
as Walis, ciſterus, and a large aqueduct, Theſe ruins 
lie about twenty-ſeven Roman mites from Carthage, and 
behind them we are entertained with a view of the large 
heids which the Romans have rendered famous by their 
military exploits. 

The celebrated city of Carthage has not much better 
ſupported itſelf agaiuſt the encroachments cauſed by the 
nurth-ealt winds, and the mud thrown out by the Me- 
jerdah, which has ſtopped up the antient harbour, and 
rendered it almoſt as far diitant from the ſea as Utica. 
The preateſt part of Carthage ftood upon three hills, in- 
ferior in elevation to thoſe on which Rome was built. 
Upon a place which overlooks the fouth-eaſt ſhore is the 
arca of a fpacious room, with ſeveral ſmaller near it: 
iome of them have teſſelated pavements, but neither the 
deſign nor the execution are very extraordinary. In 
rowing along the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen in 
{everal places, which, as they were originally well-builr 
and cemented, time has not in the leaſt impaired. Ex- 
cept thele, the cilterns have ſuffered leaſt by the ruin of 
the city; for, be fides thute which belonged to particular 
touſes, there were two {ets tor public uſe: the largeſt, 
which was the grand reſervoir, and received the water of 
the aqueduct, lay near the welt wall of the city, and con- 
lifted of more than twenty contiguous ciſterns, each 
about a hundred fect long and thirty broad The tmaller 
ciltern is in a higher ſituation near the cothon, it being 
contrived to collect the rain water that fell upon the top 
of it, and upon fome adjacent pavements made for that 
purpoſe, T his, however, might be repaired with little 
expence, the {mall earthen pipes through which the water 
was conveyed wanting only to be cleaued. | 

No other remains of the grandeur and magnificence 
of this antient city, the rival of Rome, are now to be 
ſcen. We find no ſuperb pieces of architecture; no 
triumphal arches; no columns of porphyry or granite; 
no curious entablatures : ail the broken walls and ſtruc- 
tures now to be ſecn, being erected either in the Gothic 
manner, or by the later inhabitants. However, the 
ruins of the celebrated aqueduct that conveyed the water 
into the great ciſterns, may be traced to the diſtance of 
at leaſt fifty miles. This was a very expenſive work, 
and that part of it which extends along the peninſula 
was beautifully faced with ſtone. Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
that at Arriana, a {mall village to the northward of Tu— 
nis, are ſeveral entire arches, which he found to be ſeæ— 
venty tect high, and ſupported by piers ſixteen fect 
ſquare. The water channel above theſe arches was 
vaulted over, and plaiſtered with a ſtrong cement: a 
man of the ordinary ſize may walk upright in it, and at 
certain diſtances holes are left open both for the admiſ- 
ſion of freſh air, and the. convenience of cleaning it. A 
temple was erecled at Zowan, and at Zungar, over the 
fountains by which this aqueduct was tupplied with 
water; that of Zungar appears to have been of the Co- 
rinthian order, and ends very beautifully in a dome that 
has three niches, and extends over the fountain. In theſe 
niches were probably {ſtatutes of water-nymphs, or other 
deities, 

Farther to the caſt is the ſanctuary of Seedy Donde, 
which takes its name from David, or as they pronounce 
it Donde, a Mooriſh faint, whoſe ſepulchre is here 
ſhewn five yards long. Yet this ſtructure appears to be 
part of a Roman Pretorium, from the contiguous Mo- 
ſaic pavements, all of them executed with the greateſt 
ſymmetry and exactneſs: the figures are horſes, trees, 
birds, and fiſhes, beautifully inlaid in ſuch a variety of 
colours, that they even appear more gay and lively than 
many tolerable paintings. The horſe, the inſignia of 
the Carthaginians, is repreſented in the bold poſture in 
which it appears upon the African medais; the birds 
are the hawk and the partridge; the fiſhes the gilt head 
and the mullet ; and the trees the palm aud the olive. 
The deſigner perhaps intending to point out the ſtrength, 
the diverſions, the fiſhery, aud the plenty of dates and 


ollves, 
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olives, for which this country has always been fa- 
mous. | N 

Six miles further to the eaſt is Lowbareah, the Aqui- 
laria of the a! cients, Where Curio landed the troops that 
were aft. rwarous cut to pieces by Sabura, There are 
here ſeveral fragments of antiquities; but none of them 
very remarkable, except a ſurprizing cavern ; for from 
the ſea Noe to this village, which is about half a mile 
diſtant from it, is a mountain hollowed with great art, 
from the evel of the fea to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, with large pillars and arches, which have 
been leir ſtanding at proper dittances to fupport the 
roof, hee are the quarries mentioned by Strabo, from 
whence the buildings of Carthage, Utica, and many 
other nei} bouring cities, might receive their materials. 
Our author remarks, that as this moutÞiin is all over 
| ſhaded with trees; as the arches below lie open to the ſea, 
with a large cliff on cach hide, and oppoſite to it is placed 
the illand of Foimurus; while ſprings are perpetually 
tickling down the rocks, and feats are raited for the 
ea y labourer, there 1s {. arce any doubt but that this is 
the cave paced by Virgil tome where in this gulph, 
though ſome have thought his deſcription merely the work 
of imagination. 

The amphitheatre of Jemme, the Tiſtra of Cæſar, is 
a noble piece of antiquity, originally conſiſting of ſixty- 
four arches, and tour orders of columns. The upper 
order, ſuppoſed to be no more than an Attic, has ſut— 
fered preatly from the Aribs, and in a late revolt of thoſe 
people, who uſed this place as a fortreſs. Mahomet bey 
blew up four ot the arches from top to bottom, other- 
wilc not'.ing can app*ar more entire and beautiful, par- 
ticularly on the outtile 5 and within, the platform of the 
ſears, with the galleries leading to them, arc [till ſtanding, 
"The arena is nearly circular, and in the centre of it is a 
deep well of hewn flone, where the piilar that ſupported 
the velum, or awning, may be fuppoled to have been 
fixed. | 

Beſides this noble ſtructure, there are ſtill to be ſeen 
many other antiquities; as a variety of columns, altars 
with defaced inſcriptions, trunks of marble ſtatues, one 
of which is of the coloſſal kind in armour, and another 
is of a naked Venus, in the attitude and dimenſions of 
the Mediccan, both by gcod maſters ; but their heads 
broken off. Not interior to this, are the triumphal 
arches of Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula, which is of the 
Corinthian order, conſiſting of one large arch, and a 
ſmaller one on each fide, with the fragment of an in- 
ſcription upon it. From thence all along to the city, 
which is at about a furlong diſtance, 1s a pavement of 
large black flones, with a parapet wall on each fide. At 
the end of this pavement you paſs through a beautiful 
portico, built in the ſame manner with tae triumphal 
arch. This leads into a ſpacious court, where are the 
ruins of three contiguous temples ; but the roof, porticos, 
and fronts are broken down, though all the other 
walls, with their pediments and entablatures, remain 
entire, 

Upon an eminence fix leapnes to the weſt-fouth-weſt 
of Spaitla is Caſſarcen, The river Derb runs winding 
below it, and upon a precipice that hangs over that river, 
is a triumphal arch, more remarkable for the quantity 
and value of the materials, than for the beauty and ele- 
gance of the deſign. It conſiſts of only one large arch, 
* with an Attic ſtructure above it, that has ſome ornaments 
reſemblins the Corinthian upon the entablature; but 
the pilaſters are entirely Gothic; yet notwithſtanding the 
rudencſs of the workmanſhip, and the oddneſs of the 
ſituation, it bas an inſcription, in which Manlius Felix, 
the founder, is gratefully commemorated. In the plains 
below the city are many mauſolca, upon one of which is 
an elegy in kexameter and penrameter verſes. 

Upon the ſca-conſt, about two leagues weſt-by-ſouth 
of Hamamer, is the Menara, a mauſoleum erected in 
the form of a cylindrical pedeſtal, near ſixty feet in 
diameter, with a vault underneath. On the top of this 
ſtructure, juſt above the cornice, are placed ſeveral ſmall 
altars, which the Moors ſuppoſe to have been deſigned 
for ſo many lamps for the direction of mariners. All 
theſe altars had inicriptions, three of which are {till le- 
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gible, one of them has theſe words; L. Emilio Africano 
Avuncut:; another, C. Suellis Pantians Patrueli and the 
other, Vitellis Pucrto Patr. 

There are alſo a variety of theſe mauſclea at Hydra, 
ſome of a round, others ot an oCtagon form; others again 
ſquare, with a niche on one of the Tides, or a wide open 


place like a balcony on the top, all of them ſupported 


by four, ſix, or eight columns, and well preſerved ;. 
only their inſcriptions are defaced by time,. or by the 
malice of the Arabs. 

It is perhaps impoſſible to conclude this ſection with 
words more applicable to the ſubject, than a paſſage in 
the preface to the travels of the learned author we have 
lo often quoted. A traveller, ſays he, can ſcarce fail 
of falling into a ferious train of thought, when he 

obſerves ſuch large ſcenes of ruins and deſolation, as 
are ſcen in theſe countries. He is ſtruck with the 
ſolitude of the few domes and porticoes that are left 
ſtanding, which hiſtory tells him were crouded with 
inhabitants; where Syphax and Maſſiniſſa, Scipio and 
Cæſar, where the orthodox Chriſtians and the Arians, 
the Saracens and the Turks, have in their turns given 
„laws. Every pile, every heap of ruins points out to 
him the weakneſs and inſtability of all human art and 
contrivance, reminding him of the many thouſands 


that lie buried below, now loſt in oblivion, and for- 
*« gotten to the world.“ 
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SECT. XXV. 


Of the Perſons, Cuftoms, Manners, and Buildings of the 
Tuniſeens, particularly of the Turks, Moors, and Arabs ; 
with many Cuſt:ms that are agreeable to the Pratlice of 


the myſt early Ages. 
E i HE Tunifeens in general, and particularly the 

inhabitants of the metropolis, are like thoſe of 
Algiers, a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Jews, 
Chriſtian merchants, and (laves; with this remarkable 
difference, that they are here more polite and civilized, 
and entirely free from that haughtineſs, inſolence, and 
cruelty for which the reſt of the people in Barbary are 
juſtly branded. They are in general much more kind 
and humane to their ſlaves, though they treat the knights 
of Malta, who are reduced to that condition with greater 
ſeverity, chiefly ro oblige them to purchaſe their freedom 
at a dearer rate: fur belides the iron ſhackle which all 
are obliged to wear about their ankles, they have a huge 
heavy chain faſtened to it, which commonly weighs 
twenty-hve pounds, and which they are obliged, either 
to twiſt about their legs, though it is then very trouble- 
ſome to walk with, or to hang it to their girdle by a 
hook, which cauſes a pain in the fide; or elfe to hang it 
over their ſhoulder. They were formerly put to the 
hardeſt labours, ſuch as carrying of ſand, ſtone, and 
mortar for the builders, on which account they were 
obliged to write to Malta as ſoon as poſſible for their 
ranſom. The Malteſe, on the other hand, were no 
ſooner informed of their ill treatment, than they ordered 
all their Turkiſh flaves to be cruelly baſtinadoed by way 
of return, In conſequence of which theſe were obliged 
to write to the Tuniſcens, that if they continued to 
make the Malteſe ſlaves work at Tunis, they ſhould be 
cudgelled to death at Malta; and this at length put an 
end to this additional hardſhip. 

The Tuniſeens are, in other reſpects, very courteous 
to ſtrangers, and all affairs with the regency are tranſ- 
acted in a very friendly manner. The conſuls that reſide 
at Tunis are treated with greater affability and con- 
deſcenſion, juſtice and diſpatch, than in any other 


court on theſe coaſts. Indeed, this nation has for many 


years been more intent upon trade, and the improve- 
ment of manufactures, than upon plundering and cruiz- 
ing; on which account the people have juſtly obtained 
the character of not living like their neighbours, in a 
perpetual open war with the Chriſtian powers; but of 
cultivating their friendſhip, and readily joiniog in their 
alliances, | 


The 
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The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women here would | to pull off and keep his turban till he has paid his reckon- 
be eſteemed beauties even in England, and their children | ing. They ſell nothing but white wine, which the country 
have the fineſt complexions of any nation whatſoever ; | produces in great plenty, and is very cheap and good; 
but the boys are ſo expoſed to the ſun, that they ſoon at- | Hut, to render it more intoxicating, they commonly mix 
[| tain the ſwarthineſs of the Arab; but as the girls keep | quick lime with it. It is cuſtomary in the taverns at 

more at home, they preſerve their beauty till they are] Tunis, if a perſon calls for a quart of wine, to ſet before 
thirty, when they are generally paſt child-bearing. One | him three or four diſhes of meat, or fiſh, with a ſallad, 
of theſe girls is ſometimes a mother at eleven, and a grand- | and other ſauce; and when he goes away he pays only 
mother at twenty-two; and, as they generally live as| for the wine at a common price. 
long as the Europeans, they ſometimes live to ſee their Though many of the Tuniſeens allow themſelves the 
children of many generations. uſe of wine, yet few drink it to exceſs; and ſome are ſtill 
| The dreſs of the Tuniſeens of both ſexes is alſo neater | ſo ſtrict as to refrain from it entirely, and inſtead of that 
| and more genteel, though nearly of the ſame faſhion with | pernicious liquor, as they call it, make uſe of a compound 
| that of the Algerines. The citizens of both ſexes con- | drug, to which they give the name of harix, or, accord- 
ſtantly wear drawers, eſpecially when they go abroad, or |ing to others, laiſis; an ounce of which will inſpire 
receive viſits. The virgins are, however, diſtinguiſhed | them with ſuch ſurpriſing gaiety and intrepidity, that no- 
| from the matrons, by having theirs made of needle-work, | thing can ruffle their mirth, or give them either fear or 
ſtriped ſilk, or linen; but when the women are at home, [diſcontent, This compoſition, they ſay, they learned 
or in private, they lay aſide their hykes, and ſometimes | from the Turks, and, from its effects it ſeems to be of 
their tunics, and, inſtead of drawers, bind only a towel | the nature of opium, and is probably a mixture of that 
about their loins. The ladies affact to have their hair | with other drugs. | | 
hang down to the ground, which they collect into one | The Turks and Moors are every where early riſers, 
lock upon the hinder part of the head, binding and plait- | and conſtantly attend the public devotions at break of 
ing it with ribbons ; but where nature has been leſs libe- | day; after which each perſon is employed in his proper 
ral, they ſupply the defect by adding artificial to the na- | trade or buſineſs till ten in the morning, the uſual time of 
tural locks. 'The hair being thus adorned, they tie| dining; they return again to buſineſs till the afternoon 
cloſe together about the lock the ſeveral corners of a] prayers, when all kind of work ceaſes, and their (hops are 
triangular piece of linen, worked with a needle in a| ſhut up. The ſupper generally follows the prayers of 
variety of figures. Thole of ſuperior fortune wear what | ſun-ſet, and then repeating the ſame at the ſetting of 
is called a ſarmah, which is nearly of the ſame ſhape as | the watch, when it begins to be dark, they go to bed 
the other head-dreſs; but is made of thin flexible plates | immediately after. | | 
of gold or ſilver, cut through, and engraved in the man- Some of the graver people, who have no conſtant em- 
ner of lace; and the dreſs is completed by a handker- | ployment, ſpend the day either with converſing with one 
chief of ſilk, gauze, crape, or painted linen, bound cloſe | another in the barbers ſhops, in the bazar, or at the 
about the ſarmah, and negligently falling upon the | coffee - houſe: but a great part of the Turkiſh and Mooriſh 
lock. | youth, with many of the unmarried ſoldiers, attend their 
But none of theſe ladies think themſelves completely | concubines with wine and muſic into the fields, or make 
adorned, till they have tinged the eye-laſhes and the | merry at one of the public taverns. 
edges of their eye-lids with the powder of lead ore. This | As to the Arabs, their lives are one continued round of 
operation is performed by dipping a wooden bodkin, of | idleneſs or diverſions. When they are not called abroad 
the thickneſs of a quill, into the powder of lead ore, and | by any paſtime, they ſpend the day in loitering at home, 
drawing it under the eye-lids over the ball of the eye, | ſmoaking their pipes, and repoling themſelves under ſome 
which communicates to the eyes a blackneſs that is | neighbouring ſhade. They have not the leaſt reliſh for 
thought to add great beauty to perſons of all complexions. | domeſtic pleaſures, and are ſeldom known to converſe 
This practice, ſays the learned Dr. Shaw, is of great | with their wives, or to play with their children. The Arab 
« antiquity ; for we find that when Jezebel is ſaid, in | places his higheſt ſatisfaction in his horſe, and is ſeldom 
« 2 Kingp ix. 30. to have painted her face, the original | in high ſpirits but when hunting or riding at full ſpeed. 
« words are, She ſef off her eyes with the powder of | The eaſtern nations are in general very dexterous at this 

« lead ore.” The fame author has proved, that this | exerciſe. At the hunting of the lion a whole diſtri is 

kind of ornament was alſo in uſe among the ancient Greeks | ſummoned to appear, when forming themſelves into a 

and Romans; and, in the courſe of this work, we have | circle, they at firſt encloſe a ſpace three or four miles in 

ſewn, that it is not My till practiſed in Barbary, but | compaſs, according to the number of the people and the 
in Turky in Aſia, and other countries in the eaſt, nature of the ground. The footmen advancing firſt ruſh 
The women of Tunis are not only handſomer and more | into the thickets with their dogs and lances to rouſe the 
neat, but more familiar than in the other parts of Barbary ; | game, while the horſemen keeping a little behind, are 
they, . 5 put on their veils when they go abroad; | always ready to ſally on the wild beaſts. Thus they pro- 
but are allowed to be ſeen, and to converſe with ſtrangers, | ceed, contracting the circle, till they at laſt either meet 
their huſbands being leſs inclined to jealouſy than the | together or find diverſion. The accidental paſtime on 
other Africans. The ladies of fortune are very fond of | theſe occaſions is ſometimes very diverting ; for the va- 
rich ornaments and perfumes, and are very conſtant in | rious animals within the circle being thus driven together, 
viſiting the public baths belonging to their own ſex; on | the people ſeldom fail of having a variety of agreeable 
which account the ſhops of the drugpiſts and apothecaries | chaces after hares, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and other 
are ſeldom ſhut before midnight, that being their chief | wild beaſts. | | | 
time for bathing ; in which they uſe a conſiderable quan- Hawking is another of the principal diverſions of the 
tity of odoriferous drugs and rich perfumes. Arabs and gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, where the 
The men, as well as the women, reſort much to theſe | woods afford a great variety of hawks and falcons. Thoſe 
baths, their religion obliging them to uſe frequent waſh- | who take delight in fowling, inſtead of ſpringing the 
ings, particularly before the hours of public prayers, after | game with dogs, ſhade themſelves with a piece of can- 
every trifling defilement, and more particularly after the | vas ſtretched upon two reeds, and painted with the figure 
matrimonial intercourſe. of a leopard. The fowler thus concealed walks through 
The merchants, officers, doctors, and ſcholars, when | the breaks and avenues, looking through ſome holes a 
they go abroad, appear neatly dreſſed; but have ſuch a little below the top of the ſcreen to obſerve what paſſes 
ſedate gravity, and good manners, that, though their | before him. The partridges and fome other birds, on the 
ſtreets are crowded with people, one may go from one] approach of the canvas, are obſerved to covey together, 
end of the city of Tunis to the other without fear of be- | though they were before at ſome diſtance from each other; 
ing inſulted by the Turks, as one is ſure to be at Algiers. | and the woodcock, quail, and ſome other birds that 

Indeed the Tuniſeens do not allow of many public| uſually feed in flocks, will, ou ſeeing it, ſtand ill with 

mean taverns being kept by their ſlaves, as is done at] a look of aſtoniſhment, "The ſportſman has by this 

Algiers, and thoſe they have are better regulated; whence| means an opportunity of coming near them, when re{t- 

thoſe very llaves are allowed to chaſtiſe even a Turk, | ing the ſkreen upon the ground, and directing the muzzle 

if he drinks too much, or behaves inſolently; and even] of his piece through one of the holes, he ſhoots at a 
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whole covey at once. The Arabs have likewiſe another 
method of catching partridges; for obſcrving that after 
their being haſtily ſprung two or three times, they 
become fatigved and languid, they then run in upon them, 
and knock them down with their zerwatties, Which are 
ſhort {ticks bound round with iron, or inlaid with braſs 
or pewter. Thoſe Arabs who are not maſters of a 
gun make uſe of theſe both for offenſive and defenſive 
Weapons. 

The Bedoweens, a name given to the Arabs who live 
in tents, ſtill retain many of the cuſtoms we read of in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory ; for except their religion, they 
are the ſame people they were two or three thouſand 
years ago. Upon meeting each other, they ſtill make 
uſe of the primitive ſalutation, Peace be unto thee.” 
The inferiors ſhew their deference and reſpect to their 
ſuperiors, by kiſſing their feet, knees, or garments, while 
the children, or kinsfolk, pay the ſame reſpect to the 
heads of their parents, and aged relations. In ſaluting 
each other they clap their right hand on their breaſt, 
while thoſe who are more intimately acquainted, or are 
of an equal age or dignity, mutually kiſs the hand, 
head, or ſhoulder ; and, at their great ſolemnities, the 
wife alſo compliments her huſband by kiſſing his 
hand. a | 

Perſons of the higheſt character, like the antient pa- 
triarchs and the heroes of Homer, perform what we ſhould 
term menial offices. The greateſt prince, when viſited 
by a ſtranger, is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb from his 
flock and kill it, while the princeſs makes haſte to pre- 
pare her fire and kettle, and then dreſſes it. The cuſtom 
of walking either bare-toot or with ſandals, renders the 
compliment of waſhing the ſtrangers feet ſtill neceſſary : 
this is done by the malter of the family, who firſt preſents 
himſelf, and is always the moſt officious in this act of 
kindaeſs. When his entertainment is ready, he would 
think it a ſhame to fit down with his gueſts; inſtead of 
which he ſtanJs all the time, and waits upon them: yer, 
notwithſtanding this reſpect, thoſe are ſometimes over- 
taken and robbed in the morning by the very perſons 
who entertained them with ſuch hoſpitality the night 
before. | 

The reſpect paid by the polite nations of Europe to the 
female ſex is in this country conſidered as abſurd in- 
fringements of that law of nature which aſſigns the pre- 
eminence to man ; for the wives are only conſidered as 
a ſuperior claſs of ſervants, who are yet to have the great- 
eſt ſhare of toil and labour. While the lazy huſbands 
take their repoſe under ſome neighbouring thade, and 
the young men and maidens attend the flocks, the wives 
are all day either employed in grinding at the mill, dreſſ- 
ing proviſions, or working at their looms ; and, to con- 
clude the day, they ſtill, as in ancient times, take a 
pitcher, or goats-ſkin, and tying their ſucking children 
to their backs, trudge two or three miles to fetch water ; 
yet, notwithftanding all this buſineſs, neither theſe coun- 
try ladics, nor thoſe of ſtill higher rank in the cities, will 
lay aſide any of their ornaments, neither their noſe-jewels, 
their bracelets for their arms and legs, or their ear- rings, 
all of which are very cumberſome ; nor will they omit 
tinging their eyes with lead ore ; fo prevalent is cuſtom, 
and fo fond are even the ladies in Barbary of appearing 
in the faſhion. 

The method of building both in Barbary and the Le- 
vant ſeems alſo to have continued the ſame from the moſt 
early ages. Their houſes are ſquare buildings, with flat 
- roofs, ſurrounding a court, where alone they are orna- 
mented. Indeed large doors, ſpacious rooms, marble 
pavements, and cloiſtered courts, with fountains ſome- 
times playing in the midſt, are well adapted to the heat 
of the climate. 

On leaving the ftreets, which are generally narrow, 
with a range of ſhops on each fide, and entering one ot 
the principal houſes, you firſt paſs through a porch, or 
gate-way, with benches on each ſide, where the maſter 
of the family receives viſits and difpatches buſineſs, few 
perſons, even among the neareſt relations, being . admit- 
ted any farther, except upon extraordinary occaſions : 
from hence you paſs into the court, which lying open to 
the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, 
either paved with marble, or ſuch coarſer materials as are 
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proper for carrying off the water. Whea a number of 
people are to be admitted, as upon the circumciſion of a 
child, or the celebration of a marriage, they are ſeldom 
received into any of the rooms, but only into this court, 
which is then covered with mats and carpets for their 
more commodious entertainment ; and, to ſhelter them 
from the heat of the weather, a kind of veil is expanded 
upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall or lattice of 
the flat roof to the other. To this covering, which 
may be folded or unfolded at pleaſure, Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the Pſalmiſt ſeems to allude, in that beautiful expreſ- 
ſion, Thou ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a curtain.” 

This court is uſually ſurrounded with as many cloiſters 
above each other as the houſe is ſtories high, with either 
a baluſtrade or lattice-work round thoſe above, to pre- 
vent any perſons from falling down. You are conducted 
from the cloiſter and galleries into large ſpacious cham- 
bers of the ſame length with the court; but they have 
ſeldom or ever a communication with each other, and 
one of theſe rooms frequently ſerves a whole family, parti- 
cularly when mauy perſons join in the rent of a houſe ; 
hence the cities of Barbary are extremely populous in 
proportion to their extent, 

Their moſques are built exactly in the form of out 
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churches, only inſtead of pews the floor is covered with 


mats. Near the middle a pulpit is erected, from whence 
the mufti, or one of the imans, every Friday explains a 
part of the Koran, and exhorts the people to piety and 
good works. | 


Near all the cities and villages is a large ſpot of ground, 


in which they bury the dead. Every family has a parti- 


cular part of it walled in like a garden, in which the 
bones of their anceſtors have, for many generations, re- 
mained undiſturbed. In cheſe incloſures the graves ate 
all ſeparate and diſtin, each having a ſtone placed up- 
right both at the head and feet, while the intermediate 
{pace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with 
ſtone, or paved all over with tiles. The graves of per- 
ſons of diſtinction are diſtinguiſhed by their having a 
{quare room with a cupola built over them; which being 
conſtantly kept clean, white-waſhed, and beautified, they 
to this day continue, as our author remarks, an excellent 
comment upon the expreſſion of our Saviour, where he 
compares the hypocrites to whited ſepulchres, which ap- 
pear outwardly beautiful, but are within full of dead 


mens bones and all uncleanneſs, Matth. xxiit. 27. 


It is worthy of obſervation, with reſpect to theſe ſe- 
veral ſtructures, that where extraordinary ſtrength is re- 
quired, the plaiſter and cement are, to all appearance, of 
the ſame conſiſtence and compoſition with thoſe of the 
ancients. Thus our author obſerves, that the ciſterns 
built by Sultan Ben Eglib, in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom of Tunis, ate of equal ſolidity with the famous ones 
at Carthage, and continue as firm and compact, unleſs 
where they have been deſignedly broken, as if they were 
but juſt finiſhed. The compoſition is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: | 

They take two parts of wood-aſhes, three of lime, and 
one of tine ſand, which, after being well ſifted and mixed 
together, they beat inceſſantiy for three days and nights 
with wooden mallets, ſprinkling them alternately, and at 
proper times with a little oil and water, till they become 
of a due conſiſtence. This compoſition is chiefly uſed in 
their ciſterns, arches, and terraces : but the pipes of their 
aqueducts are joined with tow and lime beat together with 
oil only, without any mixture of water. Both theſe com- 
poſitions ſoon aſſume the hardnels of ftone, and ſuffer no 
water to pervade them. 

The ingenious and learned divine we have ſo often 
quoted, and from whom we have borrowed the above 
article, alſo obſerves, that, inſtead of common glue, the 
joiners frequently uſe a preparation of cheeſe, which is 
firſt to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till 
the wheyey matter is waſhed out. When this is done, 
they pound it again with a ſmall quantity of fine lime, 
and apply it afterwards as quick as poſſible to ſuch boards 
as are to be joined together ; which, after the cement 
becomes dry, it is ſaid, will not be ſe parared even by wa- 
ter itſelf, 

We ſhall now take a view of the habitations of the 


Bedoweens and Kabyles, the former the inhabitants of 
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the plains, and the latter of the mountains. The tents 
of the Bedoweens. which are of an oblong figure, and 
reſemble the hull of a ſhip turned upſide down, are 
covered with a coarſe hair-cloth, and differ in ſize, in 
proportion to the number of perſons who live in them. 
Some of them are ſupported by a pole eight or ten feet 
high, and others by two or three poles of the ſame length, 
while a curtain, placed upon occaſion at each of theſe 
diviſions, ſeparates the whole into ſeveral apartments ; 
and theſe poles being hung upon hooks, the Arabs hang 
upon them their cloaths, ſaddles, baſkets, and warlike 
inſtruments. They take their reſt by lying upon a mat, 
or carpet, wrapped in their hykes, which have been al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of Algiers, and have neither 
bed, mattreſs, nor pillow. When there are a number of 
theſe tents together, they are uſually placed in a circle, 
and in the night the cattle are incloſed in the area in the 
middle, to ſecure ther, from the wild beaſts, In ſhort, 
Virgil's deſcription of their manner of living and decamp- 
ing 1s as juſtly drawn, as it he had but lately made his 
obſervations. 

The villages of the Kabyles conſiſt of a number of 
cottages, built either with bricks dried in the fun, with 
the materials of ſome ancient ruins, or with hurdles daubed 
over with mud; while the roofs are covered with 
ſtraw, or turf, ſupported by reeds, or the branches of 
trees. In the largeſt of them there is ſeldom more than 
one room, which not only ſerves for a kitchen, dining- 
room, and bed-chamber, but one corner of it is reſerved 
foi their foals, calves, and kids. In theſe huts the wo- 
men nake their blankets called hykes, and the goats hair 
cloth for their tents ; but inſtead of weaving them with 
a ſhuttle, they conduct every thread of the woot with 
their fingers. 
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Of the Ccvernment, Laws, Commerce, and Language of 
the Tuniſeens. 

HE government of Tunis is ft preſent, like that 
T of Algiers, entirely deſpotic; but with this dif- 
ference, that the dignity of Dey of Algiers is elective, 
while that of the Bey of Tunis 1s not only hereditary, but 
he has the power of nominating which of his ſons he 
chooſes for his ſucceſſor ; or, if he thinks none of them 
worthy of that honour, he may chooſe either a brother or 
a nephew to ſucceed him in the throne. | 

The beys are alſo equally independent both of the 
grand ſeignior and the divan. They were indeed once 
under the protection of the former; but the rapacious ex- 
tortions and tyranny of the baſhas in a manner obliged 
them to ſhake off their yoke, and form a government of 
their own, which was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that their 
deys, as they were then called, could do nothing with- 
out the conſent of the divan: but they at length found 
means to rid themſelves alſo of this uneaſy clog, though 
the government ſtill retains a ſhadow of both ; for the 
Porte has ſtill a baſha who reſides here; but his power 
and influence are ſo inconſiderable, that he only ſerves to 
remind the Tuniſeens of their being once ſubject to the 
grand ſeignior, or at moſt to prevent the regency taking 
any meaſures prejudicial to his intereſt. As to the divan, 
it being chiefly compoſed of the friends and creatures of 
the bey, they are rather aſſembled to give a forced ap- 
probation to his reſolutions, than for him to conſult 
them about their juſtice and expediency. 

When this new form of government was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, the deyſhip, as hath been already intimated, was 
the ſupreme dignity, and the beys, who were the next 
in rank, were entirely ſubordinate ; but having ſince built 
their power on the ruin of the dey's, they have by de- 
grees raiſed themfelves to their preſent independency ; 
and, by making the office of bey hereditary, have en- 
deavourcd to prevent thoſe frequent depoſitions, rebel- 
lioas, and maſſacres, which are too common in an elec- 
tive monarchy. They have, however, been unable to 
prevent jealouſies and cabals, or to hinder the ſons re- 
belling againſt their fathers, or againſt ſuch of their 
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ee as are nominated to ſucceed them; whence the 
diguity of bey oftener falls to the ſhare of that ſon who 
has had the addreſs to form the ſtrongeſt party, than to 
him who has been appointed by his father, or is moſt 
worthy to fill the throne. Thus, whenever this office 
becomes vacant, it is ſeldom filled up again without much 
bloodſhed, rupine, and violence. 

The dignity of dey is now dwindled to ſuch a degree, 
that he who enjoys it has ſcarce half the ſhare in the go- 
vernment which the beys poſſeſſed when they held the 
next rank under it; for theſe were then appointed go- 
vernors of the provinces, where they lived in great ſtate 
and grandeur, gaining immenſe wealth by oppreſſing 
their fellow ſubjects, and by ſinking a conſiderable part 
of the revenue into their owa coffers : whereas the bey, 
by dividing the kingdom into two circuits, and collecting 
the revenue in perſon, at the head of his flying camp, 
has at once ſtripped them of the greateſt branch of their 
wealch, grandeur, and authority, and left them only a 
mere dependence on the favon; of the bey. Both th» Leys 
and the divan took great uznvrage at this excels vi power, 
and much more on their entailing the royal dignity on 
their deſcendants, and rendering it ſtill more ſecure to 
them by the alliances they contracted with the Arabian 
princes, their neur neighbours ; but the noble and united 
ſtruggles they made to ſhake off this new and irkſome 
yoke, inſtead of meeting with the ſucceſs they expected, 
ſerved rather to render it more heavy and durable. 

The bey, however, ſhews a great indifference to all 


the grandeur of ſtare, and is contented with ſecuring to 


him and his deſcendants the privilege of reigning with an 
uncontroled ſway. He has indeed very powerful reaſons 
to prevent his making ſuch a ſplendid figure as would 
rather create envy and jealouſy, than awe and regard, 
either from his ſubjects, eſpeciolly the Muors and Arabs, 
or from his neighbours, and more particularly the dey 
of Algiers. | 

What the revenues and land- force of the bey of Funis 
are, is not eaſy to gueſs, the former chiefly conſiſting in he 
tribute which the Moors and Arabs pay, and in the cuſ- 
toms ariſing from imports and exports, both of which are 
in a conſtant fluftuation ; for both the Moors and Aribs 
frequently find means of eluding the payment of their 
taxes. The forces of the bey chiefly conſiſt of renega- 
does and a few militia, the latter of whom are chiefly 
kept in their garriſons and ſea- ports; but are neither ſo 
well paid nor diſciplined as thoſe of Algiers- The rene- 
gado ſoldiers, who chiefly compole the bey's guard and 
the garriſon of his capital, are indeed better maintained 
and cloathed. Beſides theſe the bey can, upon all emer- 
gencies, command a powerful army of Moors and Arabs, 
both horſe and foot ; but can have no great dependence 
on their fidelity. „ 

Their ſhips are alſo much inferior to what might be 
expected from ſuch a maritime trading nation. Thoſe 
that belong to the government are ſeldom more than four, 
and all of them poorly rigged, the largeſt carrying no 
more than forty guns: belide theſe they have about 
thirty galliots, which carry from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty men; theſe are generally commanded by a rene- 
gado, and manned partly by ſome of the ſame people, 
and partly by Turks and Couloglies, or the fons of mar- 
ried ſoldiers. The Chriſtian ſlaves work the ſhip, and 
thoſe of the Mahometan religion are only concerned in 
the fighting part. The four great ſhips ſet out on a 
cruiſe, and are ſupplied with biſcuit, oil, butter, and vi- 
negar by the bey; but as theſe proviſions are inſufficient, 
their captains, for two piaſters more from every Turk, 
enlarge the allowance. | 

Other galliots are alſo fitted out by private owners, 
who ciuize at their own expence, pay the ſhip's crew, 
defray other charges, and are allowed the ſole property 
of the prizes they take, except ſuch perquiſites as the bey 
reſerves for himſelf. | 

When any of the government ſhips bring in a prize, 
the hull of the veſſel and halt the cargo, after the ſhip's 
expence has been deducted, belong to the bey; and ihe 
other half is divided between the rais, or captain, and 
the company The rais has ſix ſhares, the under rais 
four, the maſter two, the cockſwain two, and each 
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private man has half a ſhare, With reſpect to the ſlaves, 
the bey, beſides his half, has the privilege of buying the 
reſt at a hundred piaſters per head, though he ſeldom 
fails of felling them for three or four hundred ; only 
every tenth head belongs to the divan. 

A Chriſtian merchantman, on entering the road of 
Tunis, hoiſts his colours, and ſalutes the cattle of Go- 
letta with three guns, and then the maſter goes aſhore 
to inform the Aga whence he comes, But when a man 
of war belonging to one of the Chriſtian powers comes 
in, he anchors at a farther diſtance from the caſtle than 
the merchantmen, and is firſt ſaluted from it according 
to his rare, which he returns with the ſame number of 
guns. While he ſtajs, a flag is hoiſted at the houſe of 
the conſul belonging to his nation, and ail the merchant- 
men of the {ame country keep their colours flying. The 
man of war is no ſooner arrived, than the conſul is 
oblived to give notice of it to the bey, who inſtantly 
oriers all the llaves to be ſhut up, leſt any of them 
ſhould find means to get on board; in which caſe there 
would be no rechuiming them. At the departure of a 
ſhip of war, the bey commonly ſends the captain the 
uſual preſents. of oxen, ſheep, poultry, and other re- 
freſhments 

All trading veſſels which load or unload in this 
kingdom, are obliged to pay anchorage, which a 
moumts to fcventeen piaſters, and alſo for loading and 
unh a ung. 
the public revenue, rites and falls according to the exigen- 
Cit, of the ſtite. This duty, which ran high in the year 
1733, amounted to twenty piaſt-rs for every ſhip, whe- 
ther ending or uniuvading. To theſe may be added, the 
duty of two per cent. called the conſulage, on every car: 
po taken on board at "Tunis, and is for the ſalary of the 
conſul and other officers. The pallports granted to 
French captains are, at the deſire of their own crown, 
limited to three years; at the end of which they are to 
appear before an admiralty- court in France, under ſevere 
penalties, before they renew it: but thoſe granted to 
the Engliſh extend to fourteen years, without their being 
confined to the above-mentioned obligation. 

All public conventions and inſtruments are written in 
the Arabic tongue, which, from the introduction of the 
Turkiſh religion into Barbary, and the intercourſe with 
the Moors, is much corrupted from its ancient energy 
and elegance. The public commerce is generally carried 
on by the help of the Lingua Franca. 

The great number of renegadoes from France, Spain, 
and Italy, which are here much encouraged, on account 
of their abilities, uſefulneſs, and profeſſed hatred to all 


Chriſtians, have likewiſe rendered their languages ſo 


familiar in theſe parts, eſpecially in Tunis, that it would 
be dangerous to talk of ſtate affairs in any of them before 
either the Turks or Moors. Many of theſe renegadoes 
find means to raiſe themſelves to the moſt conſider- 
able employments, and gain immenſe riches. 

The Jews alſo ſwarm in this kingdom, on account 
of their uſefulneſs and commerce, and live after their own 
manner in their ſeparate quarters. There are computed 
to be no leſs than nine or ten thouland in the city of 
Tunis, many of whom carry on a very conſiderable 
commerce; and as they are much addicted to cheat in 
their weights and meaſures, to make fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, and alſo to adulterate gold duſt and other com- 


modities, they are generally more ſeverely puniſhed or 


fined than any other foreigners, eſpecially if they are 
caught in diminiſhing or counterfeiting the coin, which 
is much the ſame here as at Algiers. 

The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are much the 


ſame at Tunis as at Algiers, only their ſuperſtition has 


dictated a different method of putting to death thoſe re- 
negadoes who turn Chriſtians, Their cruelty is here ex- 
tremely dreadful, for they either wrap them up in a cloth 
dipped in melted pitch, and then ſet it on fire; or elſe put 
them to a more lingering death, by incloſing the whole 
body, except the head, and rubbing that and the face with 
honey, which expoſes them to the bite and ſtings of 
waſps, and other inſects, by which they are tortured ſe- 
veral days and nights before they expire. 

They alſo puniſh with inhuman cruelty the ſlaves who 
attempt to run away, eſpecially ſuch as kill their Maho- 
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metan maſters ; for this laſt offence they break the offend- 
er's arms and legs, tie him to a horſe's tail, and drag him 
through all the ſtreets; after which, if he be ſtill alive, 
they give his body to the Franks or European Chriſtians ; 
but the boys frequently take the body out of the exe- 
cutioner's hands, in ſpite of the mezoar, or ſub-baſha, 
and having dragged it about ſome time longer, roalt it 
with ſtraw, and, after many other indignitics, at laſt 


throw it into ſome ditch, from whence it is fetched by 


the Franks in order to be interred. 


Tunis exports to France, Morocco ſkins, hides, wool, 
corn, oil, beans, lentils, and wax; and receives in ex- 
change Languedoc cloths, Spaniſh wool, iron, ſteel, 
hard-ware, paper, brandy, wine, pepper, cloves, ſugar, 
and vermillion. The Italian trade is carried on entirely 
by the Jews, who ſend the ſame commodities as to France, 
and import from thence gold and ſilver tiſſue, Spaniſh 
cloths, damaſks, and ſeveral ſorts of ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs. The Moors and Turks export to the Levant, gold 
duſt, chequins, woollen ſtuffs, bales of caps, and lead ; 
and bring in return ſilks, calicoes, iron, vermillion, and 
allum. "They vend much the ſame kind of commodities 
into Egypt; but the oil that is carried thither muſt be 
put up in jars, and not in caſks, the greateſt part of it 
being deſigned for the lamps of Mecca and Medina ; and 
the Arabians would think it polluted, as the calks might 
formerly have contained wine. From thence they export 
in exchange rice, linen, flax, cotton, ard coftee, | 

The uumber of French ſhips freighted at Tunis by the 
Turks, Moors, and Jews, are ſaid to amount annually 
to no leſs than a hundred and fifty to the Levant, and 
fifty for France and Italy; but as for thole of the Engliſh, 
their number is quite uncertain, | 

One conſiderable branch of the commerce of Tunis 
conſiſts in the caravan veſſels which trade to the Levant, 


not only on account of the half average they pay to the 


ſtate, but of the vaſt concourſe of people they occaſion, 
and the tax on paſſports ; but the moſt conſiderable of all 
the caravans are thoſe from Sallee and the Cadenſis; the 
firſt of which arrives about three weeks before the faſt of 
Ramadan, and enriches the Tuniſcens with gold duſt 
and chequins to the value of a hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The Cadenſian, which comes in twice a- year, 
alſo brings plenty of gold duſt, beſides a conſiderable 
number of negroes, which they exchange for cloths, Ve- 
nice glaſſes, coral, wire, paper, &c. 

In molt other reſpects, the commerce of the Tuniſeens 
is carried on much after the ſame manner as that of Al- 
glers, With this advantage, that foreigners are uſed with 
much greater equity and humanity. The Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Imperialiſts, and Genoeſe have their conſuls, who 
are likewiſe treated with much greater reſpect. They 
have not only fine houſes in the metropolis, but hand- 
ſome villas, or country ſeats, in its neighbourhood ; and 
in both they live in a ſplendid manner. The duty of 
two per cent. on all the veſſels that take their cargo on 
board at Tunis, which ſerves for their and their officers 
ſalaries, is collected by a merchant of the greateſt reputa- 
tion, who paſſes his account every year before the con- 
ſul, chancellor, and four other merchants, 


S ECT. XVII. 


Of the Kingdem of TRITOLI, or TRIPOLY, including 
BARCA. 


[ts Situation and Extent ; with a Deſcription of the Gulß / 
of Sidra. | 


HOUGH this ſtate is tributary to the Porte, and 


under its protection, it aſſumes the name of a 
kingdom; the grand ſeignior being always fond of multi- 
plying theſe titles, in order to ſwell the pomp and gran- 
deur of his own. It receives its name from that of its 
metropolis, which is ſtiled New Tripoli, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a much more ancient city in Fhœnicia, which {till 
retains its former name. 


The kingdom of Tripoli, including the defart of Barca, 


and the reſt of Barbary, is bounded on the eaſt by Egypt, 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, on the weſt by 
Tunis, and on the ſouth by Nubia and unknown parts of 
Africa, extending from ten degrees thirty minutes to 
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thirty degrees eaſt longitude from London, which, with 
the windings of the coalt, give it an extent of above 
twelve hundred miles in length: but as to its breadth 
from north to ſouth, it varies very much, it extending in 
ſome places a hundred, and in others three hundred 
miles from north to ſouth. 

The coaſt affords no natural curioſity, except the gulph 
of Sidra, which has its name from a ſmall iſland at the 
bottom of it. It was anciently called the Syrtis Magna, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmaller one on the coaſt of Tunis, 
and its being more dangerous to mariners, from its draw- 
ing with greater violence, and the ſands being deeper. 
But tew rivers diſcharge themſelves into it, and thoſe are 
of no great note: nor are the Magra, Ruſalmabes, Ca- 
ſarnacar, and others, that empty themſelves into the Me- 
diterranean, of greater conſequence, except their ſerving 
to nouriſh an infinite number of palm-trees by their being 
diſtributed into canals, without which it would be im- 
poſſible for them to grow in the ſandy deſarts. 

This country is at preſent divided into maritime and 
inland : the inhabitants of the former live chiefly upon 
commerce and the piratical trade, and the latter for the 
molt part on plunder and robbery. Each of theſe divi- 
ſions has ſome cities and towns, with a much larger 
number of villages, which lie chiefly ſcattered through 
the latter; but moſt of them are very poor and thinly 
inhabited, the country being almoſt every where ſandy 
and barren. Indeed, all the cities and towns worthy of 
notice are ſituated along the coaſt. Of the molt conſider- 

able of theſe we ſhall give ſome account, the reſt being ei- 
ther gone to ruin, and entirely depopulated, or inhabited 
only by a few fiſhermen, people who burn lime, the 
makers of pot-aſhes, and a few labourers, all reduced to 
extreme poverty through the exactions of the govern- 
ment, or the frequent depredations of the Arabs, 


SECT. XXVII. 


A Deſcription of the City of Tripoly, or Tripoli, the Capital 
of the Kingd:m ; and particularly of an ancient triumphal 
Arch in that City. | 


FTVRIPOLI, the metropolis of this kingdom, is ſituated 
1 in fourteen degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude 
from London, and in thirty-three degrees five minutes 
north latitude, and was once divided into two parts, the 
Old and the New. The former was the native place of 
the emperor Severus, and is ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Romans; after which it was conquered by the 
Vandals, and at laſt deſtroyed by the Mahometans ; ſince 
which time it has never recovered itſelf, or if it did, has 
been ſuffered to run to decay, and is now almoſt gone to 
ruin. The latter, which is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, is of no great extent; but is populous and in a 
flouriſhing condition. It ſtands on a fandy ground by 
the ſea-ſhore, and is encompaſſed with high walls and 
{trong ramparts, flanked with pyramidical towers, but 
has no ditch. It has only two gates, one on the ſouth 
towards the country, and the other on the north fronting 
the ſea, where the city ſpreads itſelf in the form of a 
creſcent, near a ſpacious and commodious haven, The 
point to the eaſt is little elſe beſides a group of rocks, on 
which are to be ſeen ſome ancient forts, which are now 
run to decay ; but that to the weſtward is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, encompaſſed with fortifications in the mo- 
dern taſte, and defended by ſome large cannon. 

New Tripoli is ſuppoſed to have been built by the na- 
tives, who gave it the name of Tarabilis, or Trebilis, 
whence the Latins call it Tripolis. According to ſome 
authors it was formerly a place of very great trade, on ac- 
count of its neighbourhood to Numidia, Tunis, and 
other conſiderable places ; and was therefore reſorted to 
by veſſels from Malta, Venice, Sicily, Marſeilles, and 
other ports, it having one of the moſt commodious 
havens along the whole coaſt till you come to Alexandria; 
and by this means it became ſo opulent, that it abounded 
with tine moſques, hoſpitals, and other public buildings, 
and being filled with rich merchants, excelled Tunis 
both in wealth and beauty. It now indeed retains but 
few traces of its ancient ſplendor, a having little elſe to 
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invite the eye but the diſtant proſpect; for the houſes 
within the city are low and mean, dirty and irregular 
yet it has ſome monuments, which remove all doubt of its 
having once made a much more noble appearance, parti- 
cularly a triumphal arch, one half of which lies buried 
in the ſand ; but what is ſeen above it is a ſufficient proof 

of its former grandeur. 

This triumphal arch is the only antiquity to be met 
with in this country; and even this would have been 
long ago deſtroyed, had it not been for a tradition which 
paſſes among the inhabitants, that the very attempt to 
demoliſh it would infallibly be attended by ſome dread- 
ful misfortune. In confirmation of this they ſhew a ſtone 
half looſened from the reſt, and confidently aſſert, that a 
prince having begun to remove ſome of the ſtones, the 
workmen were at firſt frighted by a terrible earthquake; 
but (till perſiſting in their work, in ſpight of this ſuperna- 
tural warning, they were all buried under a prodigious 
cloud of fand. It is probable ſome magnificent ſtructure 
was erected near this elegant arch, ſince one cannot dig 
near it far under ground, without finding ſome of the 
largeſt pieces. of marble that are any where to be met 
with. | 

The architecture and baſſo relievos in this famous work 
are finely executed. The four corners of the building 
are ſupported by an equal number of pilaſters adorned 
with vine leaves, Over each of the four gates is a tri- 
umphal chariot, in one of which is repreſented Alexander 
drawn by two ſphinxes, with ſome ſlaves under it. 

The inſcriptions over the gates are all worn out, except 
one on the north ſide, which is ſtill legible. The ſtones 
of this ſtructure are all of fine marble, between five.and 
ſix feet thick, and are faſtened to each other by iron 
cramps, without either mortar or cement. 

We need not, however, wonder at the decay of this city, 
as it labours under two great inconveniences; the firſt is the 
want of ſweet water, here bcing neither rivers, ſprings, 
nor any other means of ſupplying it with that neceſſary 
element, but reſervoirs for ſaving the rain; the ſecond 
inconvenience is the great ſcarcity of corn, and the other 
produce of the earth, the city being ſurrounded for ſeve- 
ral miles together on the land fide with a dry ſandy ſoil. 
This, ſome authors maintain, was formerly arable and 
fertile ground, that produced great abundance of corn and 
other grain, till being overflowed by the ſea, it left thoſe 
vaſt quantities of ſand which now cover the whole ſurface 
of the earth, and render it incapable of producing any 
thing but palm-trees, which are ſaid to grow in great 
plenty, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the 
foil, and yield the moſt delightful dates, which is a conſi- 
derable part of their food; beſides theſe, they have the 
lotus, a fruit reckoned finer than dates; and as the na- 
tives make from it a moſt excellent wine, this plant ſerves 
them both for meat and drink. 

Near the city walls is a famous burying- ground, in 
which are found coffins, urns, medals, and other curious 
relics of antiquity, The Franciſcan friars have here 
a handſome church, convent, and hoſpital ; the. laſt of 
which is the more neceſſary, as the city is ſo often and 
ſo ſeverely viſited by the plague. Other orders of monks 
have been likewiſe ſettled there, but have ſince been ob- 
liged to abandon it. The country is adorned with a 
conſiderable number of handſome villas, the gardens of 
which are chiefly cultivated by Chriſtian ſlaves. It is ob- 
ſervable with reſpe& to thoſe unhappy wretches, that 
there is only a very ſmall number of them here, when 
compared with the many thouſands in the cities of Algiers 
and Tunis, where they are locked up at night in one 
ſingle bagnio. The people juſt keep a ſufficient number 
to cultivate their gardens, and ſerve them in the loweſt of- 
fices, and ſell all the reſt. 

The people here carry on a great trade in linen cloth, 
great quantities of which are made by the inhabitants; 
but their chief dependance is on their corſairs, and thoſe 
of other nations which reſort to this city : they indeed 
keep only fix or ſeven at moſt, yet theſe are ſo deſperate, 
and make ſuch advantage of their ſituation, by being 
within reach of thoſe merchant-ſhips which trade into 
Egypt, Italy, and the Archipelago, that they greatly in- 
feſt thoſe ſeas, and do much miſchief. 
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4 Deſcription of the Towns of El Hammah, Zara, or Zoara, 
and of the Towns and Diſtrict of Derne and Meſrata. 


L Hammah, an ancient town, long gone to decay, 
is ſituated in thirty-four degrees, north latitude, and 
is only remarkable for its Roman walls of ſquare ſtones, 
and ſome inſcriptions mentioned by Leo Africanus and 
Dapper, but now fo defaced as not to be read, and for its 
hot ſulphureous ſprings, which are conveyed to it by an 
old agueduct. It is now a poor miſerable town, only in- 
habited by a few huſbandmen and fiſhermen, and thoſe 
who ſeck for a better livelihood from the piratical trade. 

Zara, or Zoara, another ruinous town, encompatled 
by an old decayed wall, and ſeated near the fea, about 
| thirteen leagues from the iſland of Jerba, or Jerbis. It 
is at preſent inhabited only by poor people, who live 
either by burning quick-lime and pot-alhes, or follow 
the piratical and tiſhing trade. All theſe ſtand on the 
ealtert coaſt of the gulph of Sidra: thole that are within 
it, and on its eaſtern fide, are in a ſtill more ruinous 
condition. What has molt contributed to this and to the 
deſtruétion of their piratical trade, on which, like their 
neighbours, they chictly ſubſiſted, is their being fo near 
to the itland of Malta; which being conveniently ſituated 
oppolite to the coaſt, the knights of that illand have con 
{Luntly watched them, and, by iuppreſling their frequent 
excurtions, oblige them to apply to fiſhing, and to cul- 
tivate as much land about thoſe towns as will juſt ſerve 
them from hand to mouth, | 

The only place worthy of notice on the welt ſide of 
the above gulph is Derne, now a [mall town. It ſtands 
about halt a mile from the ſea, and is ſurrounded with 
fine ſprings of ſweet water, one of which runs through 
the town, and others round. the walls, and therefore its 
territory is {ti!] capable of bearing corn and garden ſtuff; 
but it is ſo poorly inhabited, that little advantage is ob- 
tained from it. This town is (till the capital of a diſtrict 
of its own name, which extends from Cape Bomb on the 
ealt to the gulph of Bengaſi, which is above three hundred 
miles but is chiefly inhabited by wandering Arabs, who 
are ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand families, that pay 
2 ſmail tribute to the Bey of Tripoli. This tract is al- 
moſt every where covered with a plant or ſhrub that bears 
a thick downy leaf, with branches of yellow flowers, and 
not only keeps green, but bloſſoms during the greateſt 
part of the year. The bees cuicfly feed upon this flower, 
which gives an excellent taſte to their honey, 

On the weſtern ſide of the gulph of Sidra is alſo the 
diſtrict of Meſrata, which contains the country anciently 
called Cy:cnaica and Pentapolis, from its then having five 
cities; but is now called Meſrata, from its capital, It 
has ſome towns and villages, both on the ſea- ſide and 
within land, that trade with the Chriſtians for European 
commodities, which they feil to the negroes, and ex 
change for liaves, mutk, and civet, which they carry into 
Turkey, The inhabitants were tormerly rich and war- 
like, im patient of the yoke ot the 'Cuniſeens, as they are 
now of that of the Tripolitans. They can muſter about 
ten chouſand men fit to bear arms, and are often at war 
with the Arabs. 

The other countries within land are ſtill more deſart 
and void of towns; they are inhabited by much the ſame 
people with the two laſt mentioned, live after the ſame 
manner, and are perpetually endeavouring to tree them- 
{-lves from the ti ibute exacted from them. The land is 
for the moſt part dry, barren, and covered with fuch light 
ſand, that one cannot travel through it without fome- 
times ſinking into it above tae nuddle ; ſo that were it 
not for the abundance of dates that grew there, and tor 
ſome mountains that afford palture for their. cattle, it 
would, be im poſlible to ſubſiſt. ' 


TECT. . 


Of the Deſart of Barca, its Situation and Extent, and the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, x 


| HE deſart of Barca, ſituated between Foypt and 


what is more properly called the kingdom ©} 
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Tripoli, is in breadth from north to ſouth about thirty 
leagues ; but its confines on the ſouth ſide muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be very uncertain. 

This country is for the moſt part, eſpecially in the 
middle, nothing more than a tra&t of dry and barren 
ſands, on which account the Arabs, its principal inhabi- 
tants, ſtile it, The deſart, or road of whirlwinds. It al- 


moſt every u here labours under a great ſcarcity of water; 
and, except in the neighbourhood of the towns and vil- 


lages, where the carth produces a ſmall quantity of grain, 
as corn, millet, and ſome maize, the reſt is in a manner 
uncultivated. Eren of the ſmall quantity of corn pro— 
duced in the few {pots capable of cultivation, the poor 
inhabitants are obliged to exchange a part with their in- 
digent neighbours for dates, ſheep, and camels ; theſe lalt 
they ſtand in greater need of than they, on account of 
their great ſcarcity of graſs, and other proper food. 
The molt deſart and dangerous canton of all is that in 
which the temple of Jupiter Ammon anciently ſtoud, 
which, though in other reſpects pleaſantly ſituated, was 
encompaſſed a great way round with ſuch quick and 
burning ſands, as have always been detrimental io travel- 
lers, not only as they link under their feet, but, being 


light and heated by the rays of the ſug, are ealily raiſed. 


by every breath of wind, Which, if it happens to be in 
their faces, almoſt burus out their eyes, and ſtifles them 
for want of breath; and, if vehement, often overwhelms 
whole caravans. Ihe ſad cataſtrophe of Cambyſes and 
his army in his bold attempt againſt that temple and ora- 


cle, as well as Alexander's more ſucceſsful, though dif- 


ficult expedition thither, are well known. Upon the 
whole, the country may be juſtly termed fo wild a deſart, 
that there is no travelling through it without the direction 
of the ſtars, or the help of a compaſs; and though it 
was once the thorough-tare for the caravans from Bar- 
bary to Mecca, yet it has been ſince fo infeited with wild 
Arabs, that thoſe caravans are obliged to travel a hun- 
dred and fifty miles about to avoid being plundered. 

Some of the French geographers divide the country of 
Barca into what they term the kingdom, and the deſart; 
the former of which has ſome conſiderable ports, towns, 
and villages, and is under the protection of the Porte, 
and governed by a Cady who reſides at Tripoli ; but other 
authors call the coaſt, the eaſtern ſhore of Tripoli : it is 
however, more commonly known by the name of Derne, 
from one of its moſt conſiderable towns and ports; be- 
{ſides which it has ſeveral others, and the ruins of many 
more, now reduced to poor villages ; but what condition 
they are in, or by whom they are governed, is not known. 
Indeed the maritime towns are probably under the pro- 
tection of the Porte; but whether under the government 
of the Baſha of Tripoli or Egypt, or whether they have 
formed themſelves into independent ſtates, like thoſe of 
Tunis and Algiers, is not caly to determine. 

The inhabitants of the maritime towns are, more civi— 
lized and conve1{able than thoſe of the inland country, 
and have imbibed notions of humanity und juſtice, while 
the people who live in the deſart appear in many reſpects 
ſavages, and, like other wild Arabs, ſubſiſt by robbery 
and plunder. | 

It was indeed by the Aribs that this tract, till then a 
continued barren deſart, was firſt inhabited; theſe, at 
their firſt coming into it, ſettled in the beſt cantons; 
but as they multiplied, and the ſeveral tribes engaged in 
frequent wars againſt each other, the ſtrongeſt drove th 
weakelt out of the beſt ſpots, and ſent them to wander 
in the deſart parts, where they live in the molt abiect 
and miſerable condition, the country yielding little food 
and no raiment, Hence they are repreſented as being 
the moſt diſagreable of all the Arabs, their bodies hav- 
ing ſcarcely any thing but (kin and bones, their faces are 
meagre, their looks fierce and ravenous, and their gab, 
which is what they commonly take from the Piflengers 
and pilgrims who travel through thoſe parts, is tatter ce 
with long wearing, While the pobreſt have icarcely a rag 
to wrap round their waifts. It is no wonder that thete 
are iaid to be the molt retolute and expert robbers and 
plundcrers; but both frequently vield them ſo miler able 
a harveſt, that neceihty forces them to make excurtions 
a: far as into Numidia, Libya, and other foutheru parts, 
to obtain fleſn fuppiles, Hardened by indigence, they 
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are ſaid to commit the greateſt cruelties on thoſe that 
fall into their hands, making them drink warm milk, and 


thea hanging them up by the feet, and ſhaking them in | 


order to make them bring up any ſmall coin they have 
ſwallowed in order to conceal it from them; they even 
rake in their excrements, in hopes of finding ſomething 
to recompence their trouble; it being uſual tor the mer- 
chants and pilgrims who travel through this deſart to 
take that method to fave what ſmall gold they carry 
about them; and whether any be found ſo concealed or 
not, they conſtantly ſtrip them of all they have, even to 
the laſt rag of their cloaths. 


SE CT. XXXE 


Of the Government and Power of Tripoli : the Taxes laid 
on the Inhabitants, and their Commerce. 


S the government, laws, religion, and cuſtoms of 
Tripoli are nearly the ſame with thoſe of Algiers 
and Tunis, we ſhall not tire our readers with a needleſs 
repetition of them. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
Beys of Tripoli are not mere titular vaſſals to the Porte, 
like the governments we have been deſcribing, but are 
really under a kind of fubjection, and pay an annnal tri- 
bute to the Grand Seignior. This, joined to the other 
exigencies of the regency, the avarice of the Turkiſh 
Baſhas ſent thither from Conſtantinople, and the general 
decay of commerce, obliges them to load the ſubjects 
with ſuch heavy taxes and extortions, as hath reduced 
the greateſt part of the people to the lowelt degree of 
indigence. 

T he public revenues, like thoſe of which we have al- 
ready treated, ariſe chiefly from their corſairs, who are 
very few; and beſides theſe they have only common 
mall gallies, poorly manned and equipped. Another 
branch of the revenue ariſes from the duties on imports 
and exports, and from the taxes laid on the Jews, which 
are extremely high. Theſe people. are very numerous, 
and carry on the greateſt ſhare of the Italian commerce. 
The natives alſo, though ever ſo poor, muſt pay a part 
of the produce of their ground or other manufactures. 
The Moors and Arabs in the country are alſo heavily 
taxed, and among them the Bey ſends his flying camp of 


janizaries, and ſometimes goes himſelf at the head of | 


them, to levy the impoſitions laid upon them : for both 
the Arabs and Moors are equally reſtive and impatient 
urider the Turkiſh yoke, and are kept ſo poor that no- 
thing but force, and ſometimes exemplary ſeverity, can 
extort it from them. | 

The Bey, by receiving the protection of the Porte, 
ſtill keeps up a kind of deſpotic power; for as he is 
generaliſſimo of all the forces, by appointing the officers 
who act in all capacities under him, he has obtained ſuch 
an abſolute power over the Divan, that it is now conti- 
nued only as 2 matter of form, the members having no- 
thing to do but to approve and ratify whatever he is 
pleaſed to lay before them ; nor does the Porte, or its 
Baſha, give themſelves the leaſt concern abont the go- 
vernment ; for, provided he does but punctually pay his 
tribute to the one, and ſatisfy the avarice of the other, 
they leave him to govern the reſt in as arbitrary and ty- 
rannical a manner as he chooſes. 

As to the commerce of Tripoli, it chiefly conſiſts either 
of fuch ſlaves as are taken by their corſairs, or ſuch as 
they traffic for with their neighbours; the greateſt part 
of both they fend into Turky, where they can diſpoſe of 
them to the beft advantage. The next branch is that of 
aſhes, which they buy from the Arabians, and ſell to 
the Europeans to make glaſs and ſoap. The reſt of 
their traffic is ſo inconſiderable as to be unworthy of 
notice. 

It is obſervable, that the regency are here more ſcru- 
pulous obſervers of their treaties with other nations, and 
puniſh the breach of them with greater ſeverity than 
any of their neighbours : this punctuality, whether it 
proceeds from real probity, or a conſciouſneſs of thei 
own weakneſs, is, nevertheleſs, of no ſmall advantage to 
the navigation of the commercial nations. 
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Tatport. 
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SECT. XXXII. 


Of the Manner of travelling in Barbary. 


= HE account of the manner of travelling through 
Barbary, as given us by the learned Dr. Shaw, 
will ſerve as a ſummary of the manners of the people, 
the climate, and ſtate of the country, 

In the ſeveral maritime towns of Barbary and the Le- 
vant, where Britiſh factories are eſtabliſned, our author 
was entertained with extraordinary marks of generoſity 
and friendſhip, having the uſe not only of their houſes, 
but of their horſes, their janizarics, and ſervants, In the 
inland towns and villages there is generally a houſe ſet 
apart for the reception of ſtrangers, with a proper officer 
to attend it, where perſons are lodged and entertained 
for one night in the beſt manner the place will afford, at 
the expence of the community : but, except at theſe, 
and the places before mentioned, there are no houſes of 
entertainment throughout this extenſive country ; yet, 
were travellers to furniſh themſelves with tenrs, it would 
not only be attended with expence and trouble, but 
might raiſe the ſuſpicion of the Arabs of their being per- 
ſons of rank and fortune, and conſequently too rich and 
tempting a booty to be ſuffered to efcape, If, there- 
fore, in the conrle of their travels they do not fall in with 
the hovels of the Kabyles, or the encampments of the 
Arabs, they can have nothing to protect them from the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun by day, or the cold of the night, 
unleſs they have the happineſs to fiud a grove of trees, 
the ſhelf of a rock, or a cave. 

When they are ſo fortunate to find an encampment 
of the Arabs, they are entertained one night on free colt, 
and furniſhed with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for 
themſelves and their horſes. Upon their arrival they are 
generally preſented with a bowl of milk, and a baſket of 
ligs, dates, raiſins, or other dried fruit ; the maſter of 
the tent where they lodge then fetches them, according 
to the number of their company, either a kid, a goat, a 
ſheep, or lamb, half of which is inſtantly boiled by his 
wife, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu; and the reit is uſually 
roaſted, and ſerved for their breakfaſt or dinner the next 
day. | 

But though the tents of the wandering Arabs may 
ſhelter them from the weather, they have their inconve- 
niencies; for, beſides the fleas and lice, which are here 
in all their quarters, the apprehenſions of being bit or 
ſtung by the viper, the ſcorpion, or the venomous ſpider, 
ſeldom fails, in ſome parts of theſe countries, to inter- 
rupt the repoſe fo grateful to a weary traveller. They 
are no leſs diſturbed by the calves, kids, and other young 
cattle, that are every night tied up in the tents to pre- 
vent their ſucking their dams ; for the cords being gene- 
rally made of looſe ſpun yarn they frequently break looſe 
and trample over them. | | 

When they are entertained in a courteous manner, 
which is not always the caſe, they may highly pleaſe the 
maſter of the tent by giving him either a knife, a couple 
of flints, or a little Engliſh gunpowder; which being 
much ſtronger than theirs, they highly eſteem, and keep 
it to ſerve as priming for their fire arms; and the wife 
will return a thouſand thanks for a pair of ſeiſſars, a 
tkean of thread, or a large needle, which are cxtraordi- 
nary rarities. | 

Our author ſays, that during the exceſſive heats of 


| 


ſummer, and particularly when they were afraid of 


| 


ambuſcades they may fall. 


meeting with a party of the Arab free-booters, they tra- 
velled in the night, which, according to an Arabian 
proverb, having no eyes, few of them dare venture 
abroad, from their not knowing into what dangers and 
Our travellers had then fre- 
quent reaſon to call to mind the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may be night, wherein 
* all the beaſts of the foreſt do move; the lions roaring 
after their prey:” for leopards, hyznas, and a va- 
riety of ravenous beaſts then call to, and anſwer each 
other; the different ſexes by this means, perhaps, finding 
out and correſponding with their mates; and theſe ſounds 

awfully 


| 


Tripoli, 


awfully breaking in upon the ſolitude, deſtroy the ideas 
of that ſafety they endeavoured to find by travelling at 
that ſeaſon. | 

They did not always take ſtages of the ſame length ; 
for while under the apprehenſion of danger, they travelled 
through all the bye-paths known to their conductors, 
ſometimes for twelve or fifteen miles together, without 
reſting ; but an ordinary day's journey, excluſive of the 
time taken up in making obſervations, ſeldom exceeded 
eight or nine hours. They conſtantly roſe at break of 
day, and ſetting forward with the ſun, travelled till the 
middle of the afternoon, when they began to look out 
for the encampments of the Arabs, who, to prevent 
ſuch parties coming to live upon them, chooſe ſuch 
places as are leaſt conſpicuous : and, indeed, unleſs they 
diſcovered the ſmoke of their tents, and the barking of 
their dogs, or obſerved ſome of their flocks, it was with 
difficulty they were able to find them, and all their labour 
was frequently ineffectual. When they came up with 
them they were accommodated as hath been already men- 
tioned for one night; and if in travelling the next day, 


—— They chanc'd to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 
They bleſt their ſtars, and thought it luxury. 


ADDISON. 


The beſt method to prevent falling into their hands is 


for a traveller to be always dreſſed in the habit of the 
country; for the Arabs are jealous and inquiſitive, ful- 
pecting every ſtranger to be a ſpy ſent to take a ſurvey ot 
thoſe lands, which they are taught to fear will one time 
or other be reſtored to the Chriſtians. 


S ECT. XXXIIL 
Of the Bombardment of the City of Tripoli by the French; 


the Peace to which the Tripolitans were obliged to con- 


ent; and an Abſira of the Treaty which that Nation 
concluded with England. 


b N E bombardment of Tripoli being one of the lateſt 


and principal events in the hiſtory of that ſtate, we 


ſhall here give it our readers, and ſhall add an abſtract of 
the treaty of peace concluded between the Tripolitans 
and Engliſh ; which will enable the reader to form a juſt 
idea of the footing on which the Tripolitans ſtand with 
the European and Chriſtian powers, particularly England 
and France. | | | 

The dreadful execution we are going to mention was 
cauſed by a capture made by a Tripolitan corſair of a ſhip 
under French colours, and thoſe people detaining a great 
number of French ſubjects in a ſtate of ſlavery, upon the 
reſtitution of both which the French conſul had in vain 
inſiſted. Lewis XIV. who was no leſs ſevere in puniſh- 
ing the breach of faith in others, than famous for his dit- 
regard to it himſelf, highly reſeuted this treatment, and 
ordered all his captains who cruiſed in thoſe ſeas to make 
repriſals. 

Accordingly the marquis D' Anfreville, who was ſent 
by commodore Du Queſne to convoy two prizes he had 
taken at the iſland of Hiero, on the north coaſt of Sicily, 
meeting with ſix veſſels belonging to "Tripoli, immedi- 
ately attacked them; three of them, however, making 
all the ſail they could, were fo happy as to get out of the 
reach of his guns; while the other three venturing to 
ſtand the engagement were at length much ſhattered, 
and glad to eſcape to the iſland of Chios, in order to 
refit. 

Commodore Du Queſne, being informed of what had 
paſſed, followed them thither with a ſquadron of feven 
ſhips; but, before he began any hoſtilities, ſent to ac- 
quaint the Aga who commanded in that place,“ that 
« he came as a friend, and had expreſs orders to come 
&« jn queſt of ſome Tripolitan pirates, who, by the tenor 
« of the treaties then in force, were ſtiled rebellious 
& ſubjects, and given up to the juſt vengeance of the 
* emperor of France.” The Tripolitans, however, be- 
ing at that time maſters of the port and city, this ſpecious 
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declaration did not meet with tlie favourable anſwer he 
expected; upon which drawing nearer to the place, he 
began to cannonade it with great fury, The Tripolitans, 
who were then employed in refitting their ſhattered veſ- 
ſels, ſwam with all poſſible haſte to the two forts belong- 
ing to the town. Du Queſne tried in vain to enter the 
port, he being prevented by a ſtrong ſtoccado, which they 
had laid in his way. A furious combat enſued, which 
laſted three hours and a half, the caſtle all the while diſ- 
charging their artillery at his ſquadron, which in their 
turn threw ſeven thouſand bombs, few of which failed 
of making ſome execution, either on the Tripolitan ſhips 
or the city, where a great number of houſes were either 
thrown down or much ſhattered, and many of the inha- 
bitants killed or wounded. The next day the city ſent 
to demand a parley, and promited either to oblige the 
Tripolitans to accept of a peace, or to drive them out of 
the port: but Du Queſne, inſtead of giving any anſwer 
to their propoſals, removed farther off, in order to block 
up the corſairs more effectually. 

This affair toon reached the Ottoman court, and the 
complaints made of it both to the Grand Seignior and 
Divan, fo greatly exaſperated them againſt the French, 
that their ambaſſador at that court, why had expreſs or- 
ders not to recede in the leaſt from his milter's preten- 
ſions, found it difficult to maintain his honour and inte— 
reſt, and was forced to make ule of all his politics, bribes, 
and cabals, to prevent a rupture between the tue crowns, 
But at length, after a long and (ſtrenuous conteſt, it was 
agreed, | 

That all the French ſlaves who had failed from Con- 
ſtautinople, ſince the year 1681, either in Tripolitan 
corſairs, or other veſſels, ſhould be ſet at liberty. 

That the ſhip of captaia Cruvilier, which they had 


taken under the French flag, and carried to Chios, ſhould 


be reſtored, with all its artillery, arms, rigging, &c. 
That no Tripolitan ſhip ſhould pretend to viſit any 


trading veſſels under French colours, in caſe they were 


provi.ied with paſſports from the French admiral. 

That all ſtrangers on board any French veſſel ſhould 
paſs free and unmoleſted ; and likewiſe all Frenchmen 
who ſhould be found on board any other veſſe}, even 
thoſe of an enemy. 

That no French prizes, or priſoners, ſhould be ſold in 
any port belonging to Tripoli ; and that no corſair be- 
longing to that kingdom ſhould take any prize within a 
leſs diſtance than ten leagues of the French coaſt. 

The Tripolitans, however, rejected theſe articles with 
the utmoſt indignation. This Lewis expected, and the 
next year, on the 15th of June 1685, the marſhal 
d*Etrees, vice-admiral of France, appeared before their 
capital ar the head of his fleet, where being joined by 
the marquis of Anfreville and captain Neſmond, they 
anchored within a league of the walls of the city, 
where they formed their line of battle. On the 22d the 
bombardiers got all the mortars ready, while the ſhallops 
belonging to the men of war anchored within gun ſhot 
of the town, and about eight at night began the attack, 


Mr. Tourville, who had the conunand, ordered three 


armed gallies beſore the port, to prevent any ob non 
from the enemy. At about ten o'clock they began to 
throw ſome bombs into the place with great facceſs, 
without any moleſtation from the Tripolitan floops all 
that night, though they had kept a couſtant liiine of 
their muſquetry the two foregoing nights on the bom - 
bardiers, when they were at a farther diſtance. By fix 
the next morning the French had thrown five hundred 
bombs into the place. They reſumed the fire on the 
night following about midnight, and made ſuch terrible 
execution that they could fee the ſpreading flames in ſes 
veral parts of the town, without recciving one ſhot trom 
it; and the next day the marſhal d'Etrees cauſed the 
port every where to be ſounded, in ſpite of all their fire, 
in order to diſcover a proper place for railing 2 freſh 
battery, which might deſtroy both the town and its for- 
tifications. In the mean while ſome of the bombs fall- 
ing on a place where the people were aſſembled, kilied 
about thirty or forty of them, and threw the whole city 
into the utmoſt conſternation, the people filling the air 
with the moſt dreadful cries. At length finding the 


French 
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French bent on their deſtruction, they diſpatched a 
hzrald to the marſhal to obtain a peace upon his own 
terms They choſe for this purpoſe a venerable old man, 
aged ninety-four, who being introduced to the vice- 
admiral addreſſed himſelf to the following effect: I 
„ am the unfortunate Trik, the father-in-law of Baba 
Haſſan, and was driven out of Algiers after I had 
reigned as Dey twenty-four years, and always be- 
haved as a true friend to the French. I am now ſent 
by the Divan of Tripoli to know your demands, and 
„ to mediate a peace between you and them.” The 
vice-admiral anſwered in terms that expreſſed his ſatiſ- 
faction, and having told him the motives that had in- 
duced the king his matter to begin the war againlt the 
Tripolitans, propoſed the moſt effectual means of put- 
ting an end to it, promiſing him at the ſame time, a 
ceſſation of hollilitics till the next day, that they might 
have time to determine on the articles that he ſhould ſend 
them. Trik aſſured him that no time ſhould be loſt, 
the city being wholly inclined to peace ; and leaving one 
of the principal members, who had accompanied him, as 
an hoſtage, returned with Mr. Raymond, a major of the 
French army, and Mr. La Croix, who was to ſerve as 
interpreter, 


Theſe met with a civil reception, and the next day 


the articles were read before the Divan, the principa] of 
which were, that they ſhonld pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns as an equivalent for all the captures they had 
made of French merchant-men, and that they ſhould 
alſo reſtore all the Chriſtian captives they had taken 
lighting under French colours. Ihe lirft was greatly 
excepted againſt on account of the impoſſibility of rail- 
ing ſo large a ſum; but, after ſome debares, they agreed 
to pay down five hundred thouſand livres, and to releaſe 
all the French captives, As to the money, they pro- 
miſed that one part of it ſhould be fent that very night, 
and the remainder within twenty days. This term the 
vice- admiĩral reduced to fifteen, on condition of their fur- 
niſhing his fleet with a daily ſupply of horned cattle for 
their maintenance, and that of the ſlaves. As to the 


Chriſtian captives, they engaged to releaſe two hundred | 


of them, which they ſaid were all they then had within 
the city and its neighbourhood ; and as to the four hun- 

dred more which were then rowing in the ſeven gallies 
belonging to that ſtate, and then in the ſervice of the 
Grand Seignior againſt the Venetians, they would fend 
ten of their principal citizens as hoſtages for their releaſe 
upon the return of thoſe veſſels. 

An hundred and eighty of the former were accord- 
ingly reſtored the very next morning, with two other 
hoſtages for the remainder; but they raiſed ſeveral diffi- 
culties about the payment of the ſum agreed on; yet not 
being able to obtain any abatement on any pretence, and 
being on the contrary threatened by the marſhal with 
freſh (ſhowers of his deſtructive bombs, the Dey was un- 
der the neceſſity not only of laying a tax on the citizens, 
but even of ordering the heads of five ringleaders of the 
malcontents to be ſtruck off. This exccution, added to 
the admiral's menaces, ſtruck ſuch terror into the muti- 
neers, that the next morning, when they had agreed to 
pay a hundred and fifty thouſand livres, they brought 
in a {mall part of it in coin, and the reſt in ingots, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, gold chains, diamonds, pearls, and 
other jewels, which, they ſaid, they were obliged to 
{trip their wives of ; and at the ſame time releaſed a 
merchant-(hip from Marſeilles, which they had taken a 
little before. They did not, however, complete the 
payment of the ſtipulated ſum till the ninth of July fol. 
lowing, when they had ſtripped the Jewiſh ſynagogue 
of all its rich lamps, the janizaries of their mitred caps, 
their horſes of their richeſt harneſs, and their grand 
ſtandard-of its gilt filver ball; the admiral proteſting that 
he would not ſign the peace till the ſum was fully paid, 
and threatening the citizens with a freſh bombardment at 
every delay. | 

At length Mr. La Croix the interpreter, having tran- 
ſlated the articles of peace into the Turkiſh language, 
went in and read them before the Dey and Divan, where 
being ſolemnly ſigned and ſcaled, public notice was given 
of it by a double diſcharge of twenty- five cannon, the 


one to expreſs their joy, and the other to return thanks 
to the marſhal d'Etrees for the ſervices he had done the 
republic, which, beſides the above ſuin, exacted with ſu h 
rigour, conſiſted in deſtroying a number of houles, and the 
death of three hundred perſons buried under the ruins. I he 
regency then begged that a conſul , 1ght be appoiited 
to reſide at "Tripoli, which was readily granted, and Mr. 
Martinel was nominated to that office. Upon his com- 
ing to the houſe appointed for his reſidence, the French 
flag was hoiſted on the top of it, and ſaluted by a third 
diſcharge of the fame number of cannon. Thus ended 
this dreadtul expedition, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
French monarch and tis trading ſubjects ro thoſe parts. 

We ſhall conclude this account of "Fripoli with a 
treaty of pence and commerce concluded by the regency 
of that piratical ſtare with our vice-admiral Baker in 
the year 1716, in which the Engliſh are immediately 
concerned, eſpecially the commercial part of the na- 
HON, | 


Articles of peace and commerce between his moſt facred ma- 
jeſty George I. &. and the myſt excellent lords Mahamed 
Bey, Yuſef Dey, the Divan, and the reſt of the ours 

aul pesþle of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, renewed, 
concluded, and ratified on the nineteenth of Ju, A. D. 
1716, by John Baker, efq; vice-admiral, Gc. 


I. That from this time forward, for ever, there ſhall 
be a true and inviolable peace between the molt ſerene 
king of Great Britain and the molt illuſtrious lords and 
governors of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, in Barbary ; 
and therefore, if the ſhips and ſubjects of either party 
ſhall happen to meet at fea, or elſewhere, they ſhall ſhew 
all poſſible reſpect and friendſhip. 

II. That all merchant-ſhips belonging to the dominions 
of Great Britain ſhall pay no more than three per cent. 
cuſtom for all the goods they ſhall ſell in this kingdom; 
and for thoſe they thall not ſell, they ſhall be permitted 
freely to take them again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any duty. 5 

III. That all their ſhips and other veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, and to the city and king- 
dom of Tripoli, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic 
where they pleaſe, without any ſearch or moleſtatiou 
from each other; and that all perſons and paſſengers of 
whatever country, and all money, goods, and merchan- 
dize belonging to any other people on board any of the 
ſaid ſhips or vellels, ſhall be entirely free, and not ſtop- 
ped, taken, or plundered, or receive any damage from 
either party. 

IV. That the ſhips of Tripoli meeting with any mer— 
chant ſhips or veſſels of the ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain, not being in any ſeas belonging to his majeſty's 
dominions, may fend on board one lingle boat with two 
litters, who ſhall enter fuch merchant ſhips or veſlels ; 
and then, upon their producing to them a pals under the 
hand and ſeal of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, the 
{aid boat ſhall depart, and the veſſels freely proceed on 
their voyage: and though the commanders of ſuch 
merchant-ſhips produce no ſuch paſs, yet if the major part 
of the ſhips or veſſels company be ſubjeCs of the king of 
Great Britain, the boat ſhall immediately depart. And, 
on the other hand, if any of the ſhips of war or other 
veſſels of his ſaid majeſty meet with any veſſels belonging 
to Tripoli, and their commanders ſhall produce a pals 
ſigned by the governors of Tripoli, and a certificate from 
the Englith conſul there; or if the major part of the 
veſſels company be Turks, Moors, or ſlaves belonging 
to Tripoli, they ſhall be trecly allowed to proceed on 
their voyage. 

V. That no commander or other perſon of any ſhip or 
veſſel of Tripoli (hall take out of any veſſel belonging to 
his majeſty's ſubjects any perſon, or perſons, to carry them 
to be examined, or upon any other pretence. 

VI. Thar no ſhip belonging to the king of Great 
Britain, or to any of his ſubjects wrecked on any part of 
the coalt belonging to Tripoli, ſhall become a prize ; 
that neither the goods ſhall be ſcized, nor the men made 
ſlaves ; but that all the ſubjects of Tripoli ſhall uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to fave the mea and their effects. 

| VII. That 
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VII. That no veſſel of Tripoli ſhall be delivered up 
or permitted to go to any other place at enmity with 
the king of Great Britain, to be made uſe of as a cor- 
ſair againſt his majeſty's ſubjects. 
VIII. That if any veſſel belonging to Tunis, Algiers, 
Tetuan, Sallee, or any other place at war with the king 
of Great Britain, bring any veſſels belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to Tripoli, or to any port of that King- 
dom, the governors there ſhall not permit them to be 
fold within the territories of Tripoli. 
IX. That if any of the king of Great Britain's ſub- 
jets happen to die in Tripoli, or any of its territories, 
his goods or money ſhall not be ſeized, but ſhall remain 
with the Engliſh conſul. 
X. That neither the conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſub- 

ject, ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other ſub- 
jets of Great Britain, unleſs they become ſurety for 
them by a public act. 

XI. That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty in Tri- 
poli, or its territories, ſhall, in matters of controverſy, 
be liable to no other juriſdiction but that of the dey or 
divan ; except the difference be between themſelves, in 
which caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determination 
than that of the conſul, 

XII. That if any ſubject of his Britannic majeſty in 
any part of the kingdom of Tripoli ſhall happen to ſtrike, 
wound, or kill a Turk or Moor, if he be taken, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with no greater ſeverity than a Turk for 
the like offence; but if he eſcape, neither the Engliſh 
conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſubject, ſhall be in any 
manner queſtioned or troubled on that account, 

XIII. That the Engliſh conſul reſiding at Tripoli 
ſhall always enjoy the entire freedom and ſafety of his 
perſon and eſtate, and ſhall be allowed to chooſe his own 
interpreter and broker. He may freely go on board any 
ſhip in the roads as often as he pleaſes ; he may have 
the liberty of the country ; he ſhall be allowed a place 
of worſhip, and no perſon ſhall injure him in word or 
deed. | | 

XIV. That not only during the continuance of this 
peace and friendſhip, bur alſo it any breach or war ſhould 
hereafter happen between his Britannic majeſty and the 
kingdom of Tripoli, the conſul, and all the king of 
Great Britain's other ſubjects in the dominions of Tri- 
| poli, ſhall at all times have full and abſolute liberty to 
depart, and to go into their own or any other country, 
in any ſhip or veſſel they ſhall think fit; and to take with 
them all their effects, goods, families, and ſervants, 
though born in the country, without any moleſtation or 
hindrance. 

XV. That no ſubject of his Britannic majeſty, while 
a paſſenger from or to any port, ſhall be moleſted, 
though he be in a ſhip or veſſel at war with Tripoli. 

XVI. That if any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips of 
war come to Tripoli, or to any other place of that king- 
dom with any prize, they ſhall have liberty to ſell or 
diſpoſe of it at pleaſure, without any moleſtation. That 
theſe ſhips fhall not be obliged to pay any cuſtoms 
whatever ; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, vic- 
tuals, or any other thing, they may freely buy them at 
the market-price. | 

XVII. That when any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips 
of war appear before Tripoli, upon notice given to the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander to the chief go- 
vernor of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be imme- 
diately made to ſecure the Chriſtian captives, and it after 
that any Chriſtians eſcape on board any of thoſe ſhips of 
war, they ſhall not be required back, nor ſhall the conſul 
or commander, or any other Britiſh ſubject, be obliged 
to pay for thoſe eſcaped Chriſtians. 

XVIII. That all the merchant ſhips coming to the 
city or kingdom of Tripoli, "= not belonging to 
Great Britain, may freely put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh conſul in ſelling and diſpoſing of 
their goods aud merchandize, if they think proper, with- 
out any moleſtation. 

XIX. That all Britiſh ſhips of war carrying his ma- 
jelty's flag, upon their appearing before the city of Tri- 
poli, ſhall be ſaluted with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon 
tired from the caſtle, and that the ſhips ſhall return the 
lame number. 
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XX. That no merchant ſkip belonging to Great 
Britain, or to any other nation, under the protection of 
the Britiſh conſul, ſhall be detained in the port of Tri- 
poli, and hindered from proceeding to ſea longer than 
three days, under the pretence of arming the ſhips 
of war of this government, or any other pretence what- 
ſoever. 

XXI. That no Britiſh ſubject ſhall be permitted to 
turn Mahometan in the city and kingdom of Tripoli, 
unleſs he voluntarily appears before the dey or governor, 
with the Engliſh conſul's interpreter, thrice in twenty- 
tour hours, and every time declares his reſolution to be- 
come Mahometan. | 
XXII. That his Britannic majeſty's conſul reſiding 
in Tripoli ſhall at all times have liberty to put up the 
Britiſh flag on the top of his houſe, and to continue it 
there diſplayed as long as he pleaſes; and the Britiſh 
conful ſhall have the like liberty of putting up and diſ- 
playing that flag in his boat when he paſſes on the 
water, and no man is to diſturb, oppoſe, or injure him in 
doing it. 

XXIII. That from this time forward for ever, the 
iſland of Minorca, and the city of Gibraltar, ſhall be 
eſteemed in every reſpect by the government of Tri- 
poli a part of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, and the 
inhabitants thereof ſhall be deemed his natural ſubjects, 
as if they had been born in Great Britain; and they, 
with their ſhips carrying Britiſh colours, ſhall be per- 
mitred freely to trade in any part of the kingdom of 
Tripoli ; and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation, either 
on the ſeas or otherwiſe, in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame freedom and privileges, as have been ſtipulated 
in this and all former treaties in behalf of the Britiſh na- 
tion and ſubjects, 

XXIV. And whereas in the treaty concluded in the 
reign of king Charles II. in the year 1676, by Sir John 
Narborough, an article was inſerted, by which the ſhips 
of Tripoli were excluded cruiſing before or in fight of 
the port of Tangier, which then belonged to his ma- 
jeſty, it is now ratified and concluded, that none of the 
ſhips or veſſels belonging to Tripoli ſhall cruize, or look 
for prizes, before or in fight of Gibraltar and the iſland 
of Minorca, to diſturb or moleſt their commerce in any 
manner whatſoever. | 

XXV. That all and every article in this treaty ſhall be 
inviolably kept and obſerved between his ſacred Britifh 
majeſty, and the moſt illuſtrious lords, &c of the city 
and kingdom of Tripoli ; and all other matters, not par- 
ticularly expreſſed in this treaty, and provided for in any 
former, ſhall ſtill remain in full force, and ſhall be 
eſteemed the ſame as if inſerted here. 


Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, in the 
city of Tripoli, on the nineteenth of June 
1716 of the Chriſtian æra, and of the Maho- 

metan Hejirah 1128. 


The ſame year a treaty of peace was concluded with 
Tunis to the ſame purpoſe; only there are one or two 
articles of a different nature, particularly the following, 
which is worthy of notice. 

It is agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, that at what- 
ſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the government of Tunis to 
reduce the cuſtoms of the French to leſs than they pay 
at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, that the Britiſh 
cuſtoms ſhall be two per cent. leis than any agreement 
that ſhall for the future be made by the French, or than 
ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France. 

And that in caſe any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips ſhall import 
into the kingdom of Tunis any naval or warlike ſtores, 
or any kind of proviſions, they ſhall pay no duty o 
cuſtom whatſoever. | 

We have only to add, that, with reipe& to Barbary 
in general, all that country capable of Cultivation, was 
once extremely populous. Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
acquired immenſe wealth by commerce, and planted 
different nations. Its wars and its deſtruction form a re- 
markable period in hiſtory. ; 

This extenſive country, where Chriſtianity is now 


beuge and its profeſſots taken captive by the Mahome- 
tan pirates, and reduced to the lowelt degtee of flaxery, 
v Q Was 
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was once Chriſtian. Indeed it early embraced Chriſtia- 
nity ; and in the third and fourth centurtes there were 
ſeveral hundred biſhoprics, of which the archbiſhop of 
Carthage was primate, and the celebrated St. Cyprian. 
Tertulliana, St. Auſtin, and many others celebrated in 
ecclefaaſtical hiftory, adorned this church. | 


SE C T. . 


Of the Revelations , Barbery in general. c rg with 
RefleFions on thije 5: -atical States. 


ſhall conclude ti. 2c-0unt & Barbary with 2 

conciſe hiſtory of tos tates on the coal, and 

ſome reffections on their p Al wade, extracted from 
the Modern Uu er Iitto: 


| a ſmall tribute paid them. All of them, however, in caſe 
| of emergency, claim the protection of the Ottoman court, 
and they {till continue to prey upon the Spaniards, hav- 
| ing never been at peace with them ſince the loſs of Gra- 
| nada. They make prize alla of all other Chriſtian ſhips 
that have Spaniſh goods and paſſengers on board, and in- 
Jecd of all others that are not at peace with them. The 
Turks of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli are an aban- 
doned race, coniilting of pyrates, bauditti, and the very 
refuſe of Turky, who have been forced to leave their ſe- 
veral countries to avoid the puniſhment of their crimes. 
The Mahometans, wherever they are eſtabliſhed, 
eſpecially thoſe of them who partake of the genius and 
diſpoſition of the Turks, have very little inclination to 
the arts of induſtry. This evidently appears in the in- 
| habirants of thoſe parts we have been now deſcribing on 
the African ſea-coaſt. Being a rapacious and tyrannical 


The coaſt of B. ar. was -: obably firſt planted by the | people, diſdaining all induſtry and labour, neglecting all 


Egyptians. The Pheaicians atterwards ſent colomes thi- 
ther, and built Utica and Carthage. The Carthaginzans 
ſoon became powerful and wealthy by trade, and find- 
ing the country divided into a great many little kingdoms 
and ſtates, either ſubdued or made the princes on that 
coalt their tributaries, who, being weary of thar yoke, 
were glad of the opportunity of athiſting the Romans in 
ſubduing Carthage. The Romans remained ſovereigns 
of the coaſt of Barbary, till the V2ndals, in the fifth 
century, reduced it under their dominion. 


culture and improvement, it made them thieves and rob- 
bers, as naturally as idleneſs makes beggars; and, be- 
ing trained to rapine and ſpoil, when they were no 

able ro plunder and deſtroy the fruitful plains of Valea 
tia, Granada, and Andaluſia, they fell to roving upon 
the ſea, They built ſhips, or rather ſeized them from 
others, and ravaged the neighbouring coaſts, landing 
in the night, ſurpriſing and carrying away the poor coun- 
try people out of their beds into flavery. This was their 
firſt occupation, and this naturally made pyrates of them: 


The Roman, or rather the Grecian emperors, having | for, not being content with mere Janding and plundering 


ſome time after recovered the coaſt of Barbary from the 
Vandals, it remained under their dominion till the Sara- 
cen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made an entire 
conqueſt of all the north of Africa in the ſeventh century, 


the ſea-coaſts of Spain, by degrees, being grown powerful 
and rich, and made bold and audacious by their ſucceſs, 
they armed their ſhips, and began to attack, firſt the Spa- 
niards upon the high ſeas, and then all the Chriſtian na- 


and divided the country among their chiets, of whom the | tions in Europe, wherever they could find them. Thus 


fovercign of Morocco was the moſt conſiderable, poſ- 


this deteſtable practice of roving and robbing began. 


the north-weſt part of that country, which in the | What magnitude they are ſince arcived to, what miſchief 


Roman divifion obtained the name of Mauritania Lingi- 
tana, from Tingis or Tangir, the capital, and is now 
ftiled the empire of Morocco, comprehending the king- 


they have brought upon the trading part of the world, 
how powerful they are grown, and how they are erected 
into ſtates and governments, nay, into kingdoms, and, 2s 


doms or province of Fez and Morocco. The emperors | they would be called, empires; for the kings of Fez and 
of theſe territories are aloft always at war with the | Morocco call themielves emperors, and how they are, 
Spaniards and Portugueſe. In the erghth century their | to the diſgrace of all Chriſtian powers, treated with as 


anceſtors made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain; 


ſuch, is well known from the hiſtories of thoſe nations 


but after the loſs of Granada, which happened about the | who have been at any time embroiled with them. 


year 1492, they were diſpoſſeſſed of this country; and 


| The firſt Chriſtian prince, who, reſenting the info- 


Ferdinand and ifabella, whe were then upon the throne | lence of theſe barbarians, and diſdaining to make peace 
ot Spain, obliged them to renoance their religion, or | with them, reſolved their deſtruction, was the emperor 
tranſport themſelves to the coaft of Africa. Thoie who | Charles V. he was moved with a generous compam̃on for 
made choice ot the alternative of going into exile. to re- the many thouſand of miſerable Chriſtians, who were at 


 r=nge themiclves on the Spaniards, and fupply their ne- 
cefities, confederated with the Meret princes on 


that time kept among them in flavery ; and, from a 
bene volent principle of ſetting the Chriftian world free 


the coalt of Barbary, and having fixed out little fleets of | from the terror of ſuch barbarians, he undertook füünglr, 
cruiting verſels took all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips they | without the aſſiſtance of any other nation, to fall up- 


met with at fea, and being well acquainted with the coun- 


on them with all his power. In this war, had de deen 


ty landed in Spain, and brought away multitudes of | joined by the French and Engliſh, and the Hans-towns 


Spaniards, and made ſlates of them. The Spaniards 
here upon aſſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded Bar- 


| (as for the Dutch they were not then 2 nation) he might 


| have cleared the country; at leaſt, he might have cleared 


bar, and having taken Oran, and many other places , the ſea-coaſts of the whole race, and have planted colo- 


on the coaſt of Algiers, were ia 2 fir way of making an 


nies of Chriſtians in all the ports, for the encoer 


on a . TagemRcant 
intirc CORQuER of that country. In this diffrets the Afri- | of commerce, and for the fatery of all the European 22- 


C22 princes 2pplicd to that izzzous Turkiſh rover, Bar- 


tions. But Francis I. king of France, his mortal and 
conſtant enemy, enried him the glory of the greateſt 22d 


very readily complied with ther requeſt, but bad no | beſt enterprize that was ever projected in Europe; 22 
looner repulſed their enemies, than he warped the | enterprize a thouſand times beyond all the crufados and 


government of Algiers, and treated the people who 
called him in as flayes; 2s bis brother Heyradin Barba- 
rom afterwards did the people of Tunis; and a third ob- 
tuned the government of Tripoi by the Ike means. In 
ele uſurpations they were ſapported by the grand ſeignior, 
no claimed the ſoverriga:y of the whole coaft, and for 
iome time they were eſlermed the fabiefts of Torky, 
and governed by Turkiſh Daſhas, or viczrovs ; but each 
of theie ſtates, or rather the military men, at length 
took upon them to deft a foreragn oat of their own 
pods, and render thermſelves independent of the Tarkith 


empire. The grand feigaior has not now fo much 2s 
; a batha or officer at Algiers; ber the dey Acts as an ab- 


tolute prince, and is only Badle to be depoſed by the ſol- 
diery that advanced him. At Tunis and Tripoli he has 


Aill baſhas, who are ſome check vpon rhe dcs, and have | 


expeditions to the Holy Land, Which, during 2 hundred 
and twenty years, coft Europe, and to no purpoſe. 2 
million of lives and immevrie treaſure. Though the em- 
peror was aſſiſted by no one prince ia Chriſtendom. the 
pope excepted (and his artillery would not go far in 
battering down ſtone-walls yer he took the tortreis of 
Goletta, and afterw ar ds the city, and the whale Kingdom 
of Tunis; and, had he kept poſſem̃on, it might bare 
proved a happy fore- runner of farther conquetts ; tur, 
miſcarrying in his attempt againſt Algier, and a terrible 
form falling upon bis fleet, any farther attempt was land 
alice, and the kingdom of Tunis returned to its former 
poſſeſſors, by which means their pyracGes are fall con- 

unued. | 
There ſcems, therefore, to be 2 necefiity, that all te 
powers of Europe, eſpecially the maritime, mould endea- 
r 
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tour to free themſelves from the inſolence of theſe rovers, 
that their ſabjefts may thereby be protected in their per- 
ſons and goods from the hands of rapine and violence, 
their coaſts tecured from inſults and deſcents, and their 
ſips trom capture on the ſea. The conqueſt could not 
be attended with any great difficulty, if the Engliſh, 
Datch, French, and Spaniards would unite to join their 
tor ces and fleets, and fall upon them in ſeparate bodies, and 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The general benefit of 
commerce would immediately follow, by ſettling the go- 
verament of the ſea-coaſt rowns in the hands and poſſeſ- 
ton of the ſeveral united powers; ſo that every one ſhould 
potiets them, in proportion to the forces employed in the 
conquering them; the conſequence of the ſucceſs would 
foon be ſenſibly felt by the intereſted parties; for if the 
quantity of productions fitted for the uſe of merchandize 
be io conhderable as we find it to be, even now, under 
the indolence and floth of the molt barbarous people in 
the world, how may we ſuppoſe all thoſe valuable thiags 
o be increaſed by the induftry and application of the 
diligent Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch? We might alſo reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 


Moors, being in conſequence of ſuch a conqueſt driven up 
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farther into the country, and being obliged to ſeek their 


{ubſilteacs by honeſt labour and application, would ar 
length be induced to increaſe the product, and, as multi- 
tudes of Chriſtians would be encouraged by the advan- 
tages of the place to go over and ſettle upon it, the manu- 
factures and merchandize of Europe muſt ſoon find 2 great 
additional conſumption; and the many new ports and har- 
bours where thoſe Chriſtian nations might ſettle would be 
ſo many new markets for the ſale of thoſe manufactures, 
where they had little or no ſale or conſumption before. 
Beſides, would not the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterprize 
be delivering Europe from the depredations of power - 
ful thieves, and their commerce and navigation from 
the rapine of a mercileſs crew, who are the ruin of 
thouſands of families, and in ſome ſenſe the reproach of 
Chriſtendom ? Such meaſures as theſe are far from being 
impracticable; they are worthy of being undertaken by 
the princes and powers of Europe, and would therefore 
bring infinitely more glory to the Chriſtian name, than 
all their inteſtine wars among each other, which are the 
ſcandal of Europe, and the only thing that at firſt let in 
the Turks and other barbarians among them. 


END OF THE FIRST vOLU ME. 
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| BEX in general, 337 
A Abydus, or Avido, 300 | 
Aby ſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia, 326 


Abyſſinians, 329 

Acham, 178 

Achen, the city of, 128 

Achombone, 427 

Acra, 292 

Acron, 423 

Adel, 338 

Adinelli, 298 

Adiquas, 353 

Adultery puniſhed with death, 417, 413 
£olis, 298 

Acra, 292 

Africa in general, 307 

Agonna, 423 

Agra, 201 

Agatton, 407 

Alacſheyer, the ancient Philadelphia, "_ 
Aladulia, 297 

Albacore deſcribed, 192 

Aleppo, 282 

cuſtoms and manners 4 the Chriſtian inhabitants, 


285 

Algiers, kingdom of, 492 
city of, 404 
Algerines, their perſons, manners, and cuſtoms, 497 
Alexandretta, 287 
Alexandria, 314 
Amadabad, 212 
Amadia, 274 
Amaquas tree, deſcription of, 3 55 
Amara, province of, 336 
Amboy na iſland, 111 
Amet-tree deſcribed, 97 
Amphia, 341 
Anamaboa, fort of, 423 
Anatolia, 296 
Andoman iſlands, 132 
Andrew, river of St. 430 
Angazeja, iſland of, 345 
Angola, 384 
Ango, 342 
Angot, kingdom « 336 
Angouri, the ancient Ancyra, 298 
Angria, his dominions conquerec by the Logue: 219 
Anmian in general, 337 
Aniſa, 241 
Anjengo, 204 
Annabon, iſland of, 434 
Anta, kingdom of, 427 
Antinopolis, ruins of, 321 

Vor. I. 
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Anthony, fort of St. 428 


Antiquities of Egypt, 317 
| of Tunis, 507 
Antogonil-bay, in Madagaſcar, 352 


Antonio, iſland of St. 45 1 


Ants, very prejudicial on the Gold Coaſt, 420 

| Apamia, 298 

Apes, many different ſpecies of them on the Gold Coaff, 
419 

Apollinopolis, ruins of, 325 

Apollonia, cape, 428 

Aquamboe, 423 

Arabia, Felix, 258 

Deſerta, 259 

Petrza, ib. 

Arabs, 262 

Arabic, gum, how produced, 

Aranmakutan ifland, 72 "ou 

Arbela, 274 

 Ardrah, kingdom of, 416 

city of, 418 £ 

Arebo, 407 

Areka-nut deſcribed, with its uſe, 147. 

Arka, the ruins of that city, 287 

Armenia Major, 27; 

Armenian Chriſtians, 276 


Argun river, 75 


Arkico, 337 

Arracan, kingdom of, 177 

Arzerom, 275 

Arzew, City of, 493 

Aſcenſion, illand of, 433 

Aſia in general, 7 

Aſiatic Tartars bordering on the Caſpian ſea, 255 
— a Minor, now called Natolia, 296 


Aſp, deſcription of, 361 


Aſſafœtida. how procured, 228 

Aſſem, 418 

Aſlyria, 274 

Aſtrachan, city of, 256 

Aſtrachan Tartary, ib. 

Aſtronomy of the Chineſe, 43 

Atlas, that monutain deſcribed, 483 

| Artaqua, 354 

Attinga, queen of, 224 

Ava, empire of, 17 

the abſolute power and ſe:vile homage paid to the ſo. 
vereign, 170 

Auguſtine's bay is Madagaſcar, 3 

Avido, the ancient Ab) dus » 399 

Aurengabad, 215 

Aureſs, mountains of, 407 
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Axim, county of. 427 


Axuma, 335 
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ABELMANDEL, 338 

Baboons of the Cape of Good Hope deſcribed, 359 

— their extraordinary cunning, ib. 

of Macaſlar, 105 

Bachian iſland, 111 

Baffo, the ancient Paphos, 301 

Pagameder, kingdom of, 35 

Bagdat, 273 

Bagnios of the Turks, 2 

Bairam, fealt of, 272 

Palbec, ruins of, 288 

Bancock, 105 

Banda iſlands in general, 112 

Bang, an intoxicating herb, 214 

Banian tree deſcribed, 180 

Bancalis, 131 

Bantam, tuwn of, 118 

Banyans, 190, 194 

Barabinſki Jartars, 89 

Barbora, 338 

Barbary in general, 480 

Barca, deſart of, 513 

Barcelor, 223 

Bardoa, province of, 454 

Barks of China, 48 

Barrady river, 289 

Barſally, kingdom of, 443 

Paſſaim, 215 

Batacola, 222 

Batavia, city of, 114 

Baths, inchanted ones, 496 

of Nabel, 505 

Baydour, 222 

| Bayjah, or Beja, 506 

Bedowrens, 509 

Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra, 130 

zenematapa, 335 

Beer, or Bir, 274 

Bengal, 204 

Benguela, kingdom of, 383 

— old, city of, 384 

Benin, kingdom of, 402 

— city of, 40 

Bennet, a fich ſo called at the Cape of Good Hope, 363 

Betel leaf, the manner of chewing it, 147 

Bethlehem, 295 

Betlis, 274 

Biledulgerid, 457 

Bir, or Beer, 274 

Bird, a remarkable one for changing its colour whenever it 
moults, 410 

Pirds-neſts eaten as a great delicacy, 5 3 

Biſnagar, kingdom of, 222 

Biſſago iſlands, 453 

Biſlao, iſland of, 452 

Bithynia, 300 

Birzerta, a 

Black ſca deſcribed, 296 

Blower, a fiſh ſo called, 362 

Blue mountain deſcribed, 114 

Blue bird, deſcription of, 361 

Boededo, 407 

Bohol iſland, 101 

Bombardment of the city of Tripoli, 5 13 

Bombay, 215 

Bona, 49 

Bona Viſta, iſland of, 450 

Bonito deſeribed, 182 | 

Benzes in China, the manner in which they impoſe on the 
people, 58 

\ Borneo, iſland of, in general, 121 

Pornou, province of, 454 

Pofiora, 273 

Bourbon, ile of, 352 

Pouro iſlard, 112 

Bouton iſland, ib. 

Bourtry, 427 

Bramins, 108 


— 
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Baſſem deſcribed, 363 
Bratſi Tartars, 89 
Bravo, 338 
Brava, iſle of, 450 
Bread-fruit-tree deſcribed, 95 
Bridges, extraordinary ones of China, 45 
Budſo's religion, 23 | 
Buffaloes of the Cape of Gocd Hope deſcribed, $55 
DUgia, 495 
Bulam, iſle of, 453 
Burning the dead, 192 
Burſa, zoo 
Bufiris, ruins of, 321 
Butcher's iſland, 217 
. 


AALEON, an inſtrument uſed by the Perfians in ſmoak- 
ing, 130 

Cachao, city and palaces of, 148 

| Caffraria, 253 

Proper, 389 

Caftres, ib. 

Cairo, Grand, 325 

Old, ib. 

Caiſar, the ancient Cæſarea, 297 

Calcutta 204 

| Calicut, 223 

Callimacha, 304 

Caimuc Tartars, 253 

Coby; the church of the Holy Sepulchre upon that moun- 
tain deſcribed, 293 

Cambaya, 212 

Cambodia, or Camboya, 154 

| Cambodians, their perſons, dreſs, manners, Kc. ib. 

Cameleons deſcribed, 299 

Camelopardus deſcribed, 328 

Camels of China, 30 

of Perſia deſcribed, 


228 


] Camondog tree deſcribed, 9) 


Camphire- tree, deſcription of, 385 
Canals, how cut in China, 27 


| Canals of Egypt, 3 10, 316 


Cananor, 223 
Canara, province of, 222 


| Canarians, 463 


Canary iflands. 459 

Cape city, 378 | 
Cape cabbage-plant, 356 
Cape Coaſt, 424 
Cape-town, 378 

Cape Verd Iſlands, 450 
Caravans of India deſcribed, 
Caramania, 296 

Caria, 298 

Cars, or Kars, 275 
Carthage, 506 

Carwar, 222 

Caſbin, 235 

Caſpian ſea, 253 

why it never overflows its banks, ib. 
Caſhmire, province of, 210 

Caſſareen, $07 

_ Caſſia-tree deſcribed, 97 

Caſnagut, iſland of, 453 


180 


| Caſtro, 302 


Catacombs of 13 320 
near Latakia, 287 


| Cataract of the Nile, 309 


Catharine, St. convent of, on Mount Sinai, 259 
Catherineburg, 92 

Cayas, 459 

Cazegut, iſland of. 45 3 

Cebu, or Sebou river, 483 


| Celebes, or Macaſſar iſland, 195 


Ceram iſland, 112 
Ceuta city, 456 
Ceylon, iſle of, 132 
Chalcedon, 300 


| Chaldea, 27 
{ Chaligan, 20; 


| | C hamtours, 


Chamtours, 354 

Chandagri, 222 

Chaniznagore, 204 

Cheraſuul, 274 

Cheri on, tw of, 118 

Chickens, the manner of hatching them in Egypt, 317 
Chimæra, mountain of, 295 

China-tower, 44 

China in general, 25 
China-piper, how made, 38 
China- ware, how mace, ib. 


Chineſe, the'r drels, manners, cuſtoms, &c. 31 


2 general character ot them, 61 

Ch.ntaia, 293 

Chios, ille of, 303 

Chirigriguas, 354 

Chonoſs, the ancient Coloſs, 298 

Chriſtianſburg, fort of, 423 

Chriſtobal de la Laguna, St. 466 

Cilicia. 297 | | 

Cinglaiſ:s, their manners, cuſtoms, &c. 133 

Ciunamou-tree, ib. 

Cinope, 298 

Circaitan Lartary, 257 

Clas, a generous antottunate Hottentot, his hiſtory, 365 

Clazomenc, © 1» 

Clove-trec delcr:ibed, 111 

Cochaquas, 353 

Cochin Chiaa, 153 

Cochin Chinele, ib. 

Cochin in M ilabar, 22 

Cocoa-tree deſcribed, 114 

Caren, now Cæilar, 297 

Cotier-inrub deſcribed, 258 

Coins, weyhts, and meaſures of the Canary iſlands, 479 
of Ceylon, 142 | 

of China, 60 

0 tlindotan, 200 

? Gambroon, 253 

ot Mocha, 264 

„ Mos eco, 491 

ot 5umatra, 231 

ot Borneo, 125 

nf Siam, 160 

of Periia, 253 

of Algiers, 593 

Coletore, 201 

Colchis, now Mingrelia, 278 

Colophon, 293 

Coloſs, now Chonoſs, ib. 

CH loſſus of Rhodes, 302 

Commendo, kingdom of, 425 

Comombo, 325 

Comoro iflands, 345 

Concordia, town of, 119 

Confucius, religion of, 56 

Congo, empire of, 383 

Congo Proper, 38; | 

the manners and cuſtoras of the inhabitants, 387 

Conrad!burg tort, 426 

Conttantina, province of, 495 

— city of, 495 

Cora, 305 

Cordomelo, 304 

Corco in general, 65 

Cormantin, 424 

Cormorants de{cribed, 80 

trained up to fiſhing, 41 

Coos, now Stanchia, 306 

Coto. 403 

Cotton- chrub of China, 30 

Ccane, deſcription of, 300 

Cranganor, 223 

Crevecoeur fort, 423 

Ceim Partars, 255 

Cripple-weod- tres 
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deſcription of, 355 

Crocouile oi Egypt deſeribed. 311 

Cruciiix, the manner of ttampling it uader fact at Japan, 20 
Curdiſtan, 274 

Cyprus, ile of, 301 (, 
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ACA, 203 
Dacha, a root much valued by the Hottentots, 366 


Dalay Lama, or ſovereign pontiff of Tibet, 144 
Daman, 215 

Damaquas, 354 

Damaicus, 289 

Dambea, province of, 336 
Damel, kingdom ct, 443 
Dancaly, 337 

Dancing-girls of India, 184 
Dandaghs, 437 

Dangala, 327 

Dante, a deſcription cf, 386 
Date- tree deſcribed, 22 


tat 


Dauphin fort in Madagaſcar, 353 

Dead fea, 291 

Delli, 202 

Levil's Hill, a mountain ſo called, $52 

Derne, viſtric: and city, 513 

Deſerts ot Arabia, 259 

Deſima inland. 24 

Diamonds of Golconda, 205 

Diarbec, 274 

Dick's Cove, 428 

Dipias, or Thirſt-ſerpent, a deſcription of, 351 
Ihe, 213 ---- 

Dogs, how fed in Kamtſchatka, 79 

Dolphin deſcribed, 152 

Doris, 298 

Dorothea fort, 428 | 
Drunkenneſs, remackable effect of, 188 
Diſanmuran, 7; 

Dunquas, 354 

Duvbah deicribed, 482 
Ducks, wild, an exttaerdinary method of catching them, 42 
Dutch faQuories at Sumatra, 131 | 


factory at japau, hiſtory of, 24 


E. 
7 ARTH-hog, deſcription of, 359 
Earthquakes in the ile of Tenerife, 
Eu9!io deſcribed, 361 
Egypt iu general, 308 


465 


| Egypuans, their maurers, cuſtoms, &c. 311 


Elephanta iſland. 217 


| Elephants of Ceylon, 13; 


—_—— of India, deicribed, 181, 18; 
a diverting incident related or one at Achen, 128 
Elephantine iſland, 325 | 
El Hammah, 51; 
Elk, African, deicription of, 359 
Eimina, St. George, 423 


| Eggliſh factories in Sumatra, 139 


the manner in which they obtained tte pofefiion of 
Surat, 213 


Enſada- tree, deſcription of, 455 


| Epheſus 298 


Erzcrom, 275 

Eine, or Elienay, 324 

Eturpu iſland, 71 

Ethiopia in general, 32 

European fectiemerts frem Madraſs ts Cage Comor: 
Euxine tea, 296 | 
Eyraca Arabic, 273 
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Fantin, 423 
tekies religion, 22 
Fernando Po, iſland of, 334 
rerrcacah, 5c 
Ferro, idand ct, 471 
Fetiches, the wanucr in which thoſe idol; 
Fetu, kingdom ct, 
rez, city of, 48; 
Fire, perpetual, 1)“ 


ꝛre formed, 4:2 
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Fire, everlaſting, of Perſia, 244 

Fiſhing, how practiſed in China, 44 
Fiſh-ponds, a ſingular manner of ſtocking them, 41 

- Flamingo, deſcription of, 360 
Flying fiſh, 182 

Foe, ſe& of, in China, 57 

Foleys, 442 

Fonchial, town of, 480 

Fong-whang-ching, 69 

Formoſa iſland, C2 

Foro, 418 

Fort Royal 425 

Fort William in Bengal, 204 

Fort St. George, 206 

Fort St. David, 209 

Fredericſburg, 428 | 

Fuego, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, 450 

Fuertaventura, iſland of, 459 


G. 
AFSA, 506 
Galatia, 298 
Gallas, a barbarous nation, 336 
Gallina, iſland of, 453 
Gambia river, 437 
Gambroon, 252 
Ganges, river of, 179 
Gaoga, province of, 455 
Garrachica, 466 | 
Gaures, worſhippers of fire, 196 
Gauroes, 354 
Gentoo: of India, 188, 190, &c. 
Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, 277 2 . 
Gerizim, a mountain on which the Samaritans ſtill worſhip, 
— es 
Germian, province of, 298 
Geſula, kingdom of, 487 
Gethſemane, 293 
Gilolo iſland, 112 
Gingi, or, Gingee, 209 
Gioghies, their penances, 194 
SGinſeng, how gathered, 70 
Glatton, that animal deſcribed, 78 
Cnat-ſnappers deſcribed, 361 
Goa, 220 
Goats of ſeveral remarkable kinds at the Cape of Good Hope 
deſcribed, 359 
Gojam, province of, 336 
Golconda, 205 
Gold Coaſt, 418 9 8 
Gold- fiſh of the Cape of Good Hope, 362 
of China, 3 
Golden-hen of China deſcribed, ib. 
Gold- tree, deſcription of, 355 
Gomera, iſland of, 469 
Good Hope, Cape of, 353 
Gordium, 298 
Goree, iſland of, 449 
Government of Japan, 18 
| — of the Arabs, 262 
— of the Abyſhnians, 331 
— of the Hottentots, 373 
- of Congo, 395 
— of Loango, 399 
— — of Benin, 405 
of Whidah, 412 
— — of Morocco, 489 
— — of Algiers, 499 
— of Tripoli, 514 
Gracioſa, iſland of, 459 
Gran Canary, iſland of, 462 | 
Greek Chriſtians, a pious fraud annually performed by them, 
20 | 
Green-peak deſcribed, 361 
Griſgris, a kind of charm uſed by the negroes, 447 
Gum iſland, 93 | 
Guinea in general, 408 


pepper, deſcription of that ſhrub, 431 


— 
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Gum- Senegal- tree deſcribed, 444 
Gurgiſtan, or Georgia, 277 
Guzarat, 212 


** a 


BY 
| | Jago, iſland of St. 450 


E 


| H. 


T TACEREES, a remarkalbe carriage drawn by oxen, 183 
| Hainan iſland, 64 


air-ſerpents, deſcription of, 361 
Halicarnaſſus, 298 
Hamamet, 505 


| Hart of the Cape of Good Hope defcribed, 358 
] Hawks uſed for hunting aatelopes, 238 


Helena, iſland of St. 432 

Heliopolis, or Balbec, ruins of, 288 
in Egypt, ruins of, 321 

Heſſaquas, 354 

Heykoms, ib. 


| Hiero, or Ferro, iſſand of, 471 


Hindoſtan in general, 179 
| . 
Hippo, 496 _ 
ippopotamus, or river-horſe, a deſcription of, 328 


| Hiſtory of Japan, 16 


|] — of China, 


9 | 
of the Malucca iſlands, 108 


|} —— of the firſt ſettlement of Sumatra, 129 


of Palmyra, 261 
of Egypt, 313 
of Tonquin, 149 | 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 377 
of Congo, 395 
| of Whidah, 414 
——— of the iſland of Goree, 449 
of Barbary, 518 
Hottentots, country of, 353 | 


—— their perſons, dreſs, manners, cuſloms, &c. 364 


. 


Houſe ſerpent, 352 
Hugley, 204 
Hunting of lions, tygers, and elephants, 370 


I. 


ABV, or Jabah, 427 
Jacatra, river of, 114 
Jachen, 417 | 


* Everſſon, a fiſh ſo called at the Cape 
3 


— 


of Good Hope, 


Jakuti, the country of, 89 

Jaka fruit, 134 

Jaloffs, 442 

James-fort, on the Gold Coaſt, 423 
on the river Gambia, 440 

Japaneſe, their dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, marriages, &c. 11 

Japan in general, 6 Ee, 

Japara, town of, 118 

Java iſland, 113 

Iby river, 76 

Jebilee, 287 

Jedo, 15 

— palace at, 14 

Jemme, amphitheatre of, 50 

Jeneſai river, 76 

Jeruſalem, 292 | 

Jeſuits, the manner in which they 

China, 42 

India, 179 

Indoſtan in general, ſee Hindoſtan 

Indus, river of, 179 

Johannah, iſland of, 345 

its hiſtory, 347 


amuſed the emperor of 


John, iſland of St. 452 


wilderneſs of St. 293 

Ionia, 298 

Johore, kingdom of, 172 

iſlands, ib. 

Lami, city of, ib. 

Jordan river, 291 

Iſauria, 297 

Iſchmit, the ancient Nicomedia, 300 
| Iſpahan, 233 

Judea, or Paleſtine, in general, 290 
Junks of China, 48 


Ivory, a remarkable kind found in the banks of the rivers 
| in Siberia, 76 


K. KABYLES. 
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K. M — 
I Maldivians, their perſons and m 
| . 1 an 
1 Manati deſcribed, 79 ners, 225 
| Kairwan, 509 15 >: Wo. JOY Manchew's country, 64 
Kilka Mongols, 74 Mandioca root, 385 
river, ib. | Manfro, 425 
Kamſki Tartars, 89 Mangalor, 223 
ee in general, 77 1 city of, 102 
anna, A root in g ano, empire of, 4 
* great eſteem among the Hottentots, 366 Marattas, their hiſtory, 218 
Karical, ib. Marveu, river of, 48 
Kars, or Cars, 275 Marbuts of Mundingo, 448 
Karke rv, 54 Marlborough-fort in the iſle of Sumatra, 130 
Keurboom-tree, deſcription of Martaban, 166 » 13 
Kiam river, 27 335 1 St iſle of, 352 
King of Whidah, raiſ ——_—— 0 
Kiris-ols, — 25 * poverty to the throne, 412 | Malbate iſland, 101 
Kirgeeſe Tartars, 255 Maſtic, gum, how obtained, 304 
Koopmans, 354 Matarca, 321 
Koons is aracel, 6; Matthew, iſland ot St. 434 
Koreki, the country of, 86 | 1 3 352 
Kouchu, a tree of China deſcribe | Mawry, or Ma uree, 42 
Kuvatri iſland. 71 ard — gy fem 450 iy 
Knor-cock and Knor-hen d i 260 ay otra, iſland of, 34 
Es oe 1 360 Mazagan, city of, 486 5 
Kurilfki iſlauds, 71 1 province of, 227 
| L. 1 
ABYRINTH, Egyptian, 321 Medio = Viet! 2 — 
Ladrone iſlands in general, 9 | Medina, 26 e 
Laho, 431 * Meiberg : . 
ee eee 8 
« in Ch! » . ” 3 | 
3 = an "arg — beautiful flowers, 30 Melinda, kingdom of, 339 
Lamo, 34 Mel; city of, ib, 
2323 2 of, 459 Montiflelli 3 Lycias, 296 
| antherns, Te; in Chi . . | p | 2 
— — of, in China deſcribed ; with an account of 2 485 ? 
Laodicea, now called Latakia, 287 Meribah, LEY of 
catacombs at, ib. Merge 166 * * 
131 298 | WH didrict of 51 o 
aphao, town of, | 3 » 513 
LO 2; 0 — —— city of, 487 
Lena river, 76 | | |. prong 274 
Leopard, deſcription of, 357 Miletus : 8 
Leſbos, iſle of, 302 Mind 22 
Leſgee Tartars, 255 [Mmdanad, 2 xr 100 
; ' iſland, 9 
21 101 Mindora iſland, 101 * 
Lion, deſeription of, 357 — 497 
Lions of Barbary deſcribed, 432 | Mingrelia, : = nt hs 
Lion-hill, a mountain ſo called, 353 2 | 7 
Loando, St. Paul de, 384 Fe ib. — genes inhabitants, 
1 397 1 deſcription of, 386 
| » 4 4 
12323 deſcription of a bird ſo called, 351 1 * 
O A 
1 3 _— the extent of his dominions, 179 
Lowbareah, 507 | — 1 * 
Luconia, or Manilla i e e 
| . 3 Eugi = — 6 Raves _— in general, 108 
* ; — —— —— the various ſettlements ad | 
3 Indians, 186 Mambaſo, has me cy of — e upon chem, 109 
Lycins, 296 | Monaſteer, 50; 
Lydia, 298 — — 
ols, country of, 72 
M. Monkies of Celebes, 105 
ACASSAR, city of, 17 E 
1 2 land, 1 11 2 ; 
ad p oF ; 
— "go ws on of, 348 | — of India, their dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, &c. 183 
12 398 — 1 in the heart of Africa, 398 
Madera, or Madeira iſlands, 479 eee e 3 3 that of Fez, 483 
— 5 Moſambique, iſland of, 342 
Malabar, peculiar cuſtoms of, 210 — n 
Malacca, m— 170 . Atlas deſcribed, 483 
Malaguetta, or 3 Coaſt, 431 — burning ones in Kamtſchatka, 77 
Mala: ans, 126, 170 | Mu Fs . R 
3 170 | | gden, province and city deſcribed, 6 
Naiuivia iſlands, 225 RIOT an inyention to 1 448 


Vor. I. - 
| Mundingo, 


Mundingo, kingdom of, 441 
Mummies, Egyf lan, 320 
Muſk-roc-buck ueicinibed, 30 
Mya, 300 


My telene, iſland of, 302 


Nu. 505 
Nagay Tartars, 257 


Nam yuas, 255 

Nupleia, the ancient Sychem, 292 
Naphta, fprivgs Uf 227 

Nares, 4: Eaaiza, province of, 359 
Narin:, 91 

Naflau-fort, 424 


N. 


Nat. 585 
Narolia, or Aſia Minor, 295 


Nauulus, deteri pon of, 303 
Negapatan 209 
Nez rces iſland, 191 
Net”: iſ:and, 133 
Niacartia, iſle of, 305 
Nice, 300 
Nicholas, iſlan d of St. 451 : 
Nicobar iſlands, 132 
Nicomedia, 300 
Nicofi... 301 
Niergh', 71 
Nile river, 309 
Nigritia, 434 
Ninevch, 274 
Nioſſi deicribed, 386 
NubLia in general, 326 
Nutmeg - tree deſcribed, 112 6 
FRA, 418 
Olivet, mount, 293 
Olympu mount, 300 
Omm rabih, river oi. 483 
Onoar, 222 
Opium, the manner of extracting it from poppies, 228 
— — of India, 20, 213 


Oran, city of, 493 


Orange- fort, 427 
Orchilla- werd, deſcription of, 459 
Ordeal cri«!- in India, 195 | 
— — at Benin 407 
— at Siam, 165 
Orfa, 274 ä 


Ormus, iſle of, 25 2 


Orontes, river of, 280 
Orotava, 466 
Orula tree, 134 
Oſacca, 15 
Oſtiack Tartars, go | 
Oſtriches of the Cape of Good Hope deſcribed, 300 
Oxen uſed in war, 366 £ 

ADANG, 131 

Pagodas deicribed, 215 

Pahan, kingdom of, 173 


Palamboan, city of, 118 
Paleſtine in general, 290 


Palicate, or Pullicate, 206 


Palma, iſland of, 470 

Palmas, 462 

—— Villa de, 470 | 
Palmyra, ruins of, deſcribed, 269 
| hiflory of, 261 


it, 419 
Pamphylia, 297 
Panay iſland, 101 
Paper-tree of Japan deſcribed, 8 
—— how paper is made from it, 1 
Paper, Chineſe, how made, 30 
Paphos, 301 
Paragoia, or Paragoa iſland, 101 


Paromuſir iſland, 72 | 


» 


| Perſees, their religion, 195 
Patana, kingdom of, 1/2 
— ty, 173 
Pate, 341 
Patna, 205 
Paitens, nation of, deſcribed, 210 
Peking, 46 
Pegu. 174 . | 5 
Peguans, their cuſtoms, manners, religion, &c. 176 
Peiican deſcribed, 22 
Pemba, 341 
Pepper plant deſcribed, 126 
, . 4 185 a 1 . 
Pepper, Guinea, d.icrived, 431 
Pera, kingdom and capital, 173 
Pergamus 300 
le. hña in general, 225 
— tyranny of its gaverrment, 245 
Perſepolis, the rvins of the ancient galate of, deſcribed, 235 


Ferſiaus, their diess, manners, aud Cuto me, 229 


—— their religion and ſupentinen, 24 
Pecupoly, 200 | 
? + 4.3; ; * 11 at Cd a the I | 12 , 2 Q | 7 

Fr emengo, o rennen ble ove with rofreRta the elimate on 
| ferent: zus IJ the mountains of India, 179 


Pn — Eg. E 
P auen 4 | 6-6 +8 
Fr: ira 1 223 
Philippa, or Saru land; ret 
Panbbinsbande en genctal, 96 
Pu: "> Ger, 425 
| 1 1 3, 1 * ; 
| : Lin iar, 208 
— e 
4 w 4 26483 | 1 3 | 
uc. Ho = by the Hottentots, 37 
ige of Jeneriſfe, journey up it, 467 
(2271m5 to Meeca, 253 


18 figs, G:ACTI pun of the plant, 355 


" — -* — 
14 — 2 297 


Pockato, 28 
Pom. yranate trees, deſcription of, 355 
Vonulcherry, 208 
Fontus, 298 
Vontus Cappadocius, 297 
Polemoniac, ib. 
Poolowoy land, 113 
Po0ioroun iſland, ib. 
Popo kirgcom of, 408 
Poppy, temakable effect of ſucking ore, 204 
Porcupine cf the Cape of Good Hope, deicription of, 359 
Porcupire-ina.!, 353 | 
Porto de Nase 459 
Porto Santa Iſland, 430 
| Prabat, 160 
Princes iiland, 434 
| Printing, how practiſed in China, 33 
Pruſa, 300 
Pu lambam, 131 
| Pullicat, or Puilicate, 226 
Pulo Aure, 172 
Condore, 155 
FRED Pitang, 172 
Jimoun, ib. 


Pyramids of Egypt, 317 


FNUAQUA, 429 
| Queda, 173 


(Den of Canara, her power, 22 
of Attinga, 224 


Palm-tree deſcribed, and the manner of extrafting wine from | Queen Anne's Fort in Guinea, 425 


(Quiloa, itland of, 342 
Quirimba, 341 
Quoja, kingdom of, 437 


AT'S, remarkable ones, 79 
Realejo, 467 
Rattle mo ſe deſcribed, 360 
Reffu e tree deicribed, 133 
Tn plain of, 2 o 


Revenge, 


1 N 


Revenge a very cruel one taken on the Hottentots, 378 
Retio'n:tions of Barbary in gencral, 318 
Revolutions in Sarat, 2 14 

Ri.inoceros, delcziption of, 357 
Rhodes, 111 Of, 202 

— city of, ib. 

Rhuharb, che plant def ribed. 30 
Rnumay, that wee dulcribed, 95 

River horſ. U: ſcribed, 328 

Roida, ite ot, 310 

Roiutto, 215 

Rub iche. 459 

Ruirs oi P nepolis, 235 

„Palmyra, 200 


— Of 


Ara 357 

— Ll, 255 

o Aclio pa“! 321 

— — o Bun, ib. 

—— oi the celebrated labyrinth built by the twelve kings of 
Egypt, ib. | 

of Antincopolis, ib. 

— of ſentyta, 322 

of Thebes. ib. 

—— of | atapolis, 325 

—— of \pulincpois, ib. 


8. 
ABI, 409 
Sabu, 424 
Sadraſs, 208 
Sa:halian-ula, 71 
Sago-iree de.crived, 97 
Sa), ille „t, 451 
Salamis, 301 
Sallee, or Sela, city of, 456 
Salſelt iſland, 218 
Salvadore, St. 340 
Salvage+, iſlands of the, 479 
Sama, 427 
Samaria, now S baſtia, 292 
Samoieda in general, 90 
Samos, iſle of, 305 
Santa Cruz, town of, 406 
Sardis, 298 
Sarimpatam, 223 | 
— — thc inhabitants never kill in war, ib. 
Saumelpour, 205 
Sayd, or Sidon, 290 
Scanderoon, 287 
Scherbro iſland, 435 
river, 434 
Schiras, 234 
Schamtſchu iſland, 72 | 
Scio, ifle of, 303 
Scorpions of the Cape of Good Hope, 362 
Sca-bever deſcribed, 80 
Sea · cats deſcribed, ib. 
Sea-bull, deſcription of, 429 
Sea-devil, deſcription of, ib. 
Sea-flea deſcribed, 362 
Sea-horie deicribed, ib. 
Sea-ſuns, deſcription of, 303 
Seals deſcribed, 79 
Sebaſta, the ancient Samaria, 292 
Sebi, a ſurpriſing kind of bertle in Japan, 11 
Seedy Donde, ſanctuary of, 505 
Selinga river, 75 
Senegal river, 443 
Senna-tree deſcribed, 227 
Sennar, 327 
Serpent fill worſhipped in Egypt, 321 
Serpents worſhipped at Whidah, 414 
dancing cf India, 190 
Serpent-ſtone, 362 
Seſtos, river of, 432 
Severndroog. fortreſs of, 219 
Seze, a fruit peculiar to China, deſcribed, 27 
Sham, the ancient Damaſcus, 289 
Shantar iflands, 71 
Shark d. ſcribed, 182 
Sheep with large tails, 281 


. 


Sherſkel, 494 

Ships and boats of various kinds how beilt in Japan, 14 
Shoenoo'e, an animal uſed in handng, 181 

Siam, kingdom of, 156 

—— ty ck. 161 

— king cf, his power and in ſolence, 172 

Siameſe, their perlons, dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, &c, 158 
dida ver, 75 

Siberia in general, 76 

Sibu, or Cibou ifiand, 101 

Sidon, or Say d, 290 

Sidra, gulph of, 512 

Sierta Leona, 434 

— vcr of, 436 

918 cotton-tree deictibed, 126 

Su- Walls, how treated in China, 39 

Siſebar, 130 

Hilver-fiſn cf the Crpy of Good Hope 
oat, mont, velrribe, 289 
Sincapour, 172 

S'ndy, province of, 211 

Sintos religion, 120 

Sky-rockets, temat ble ones of Pegu, 175 
Slaves, hon tread en the flave coalt, 418 
Smyrna, 290 | 


363 


[Socotta, 38 


Sofaia, 343 

the manner in which it became ſubject to the Portu— 
ouele, 344 | 

Sorrowtul tre, 221 

Spiders of the Cape of Good Hope, 362 

donquas, 354 

Spoon-bill deſcribed, 360 

Stanchio, iſle of, 300 

Star-fiſh deſcribed, 363 

Stingbingiem, Geicr:ption of, 339 

Stiuk-wood- tree deſcription of, 355 

Stone- bratſem, deſcribed, 363 

Suaquain, 337 

Sucking-fiſh deſcribed, 183 

Suconca, 427 

Sumatra :fland, 125 

Sur, province of, 187 

the ancient Tyre, 290 

Surat, 213 | | 

Surgery, how practiſed by the Hottentots, 375 

Surgut, G1 

Suriitan, province of, 280 

Sus, river of, 484 

Suſa, or Souſa, 505 

Suſſaquas, 353 

Sychem, now Naploſa, 202 

Syria, 280 

Syriam, 175 | 4 


F. 
1 Hill, a mountain ſo called, 353 


Tabor, mount, 296 
Tocat, the Neoceſarea of the ancients, 297 
Tafßlet, kingdom and city of, 487 
Tagoait, or Lagoſt, ib. 
Talapoins, the rules of that religious order, 166 
Tailow-tree deſcribed, 28 | 
Tangier, city of, 486 
Tanjore, 209 
Targa, province of, 454 
Tartary, 253 
Tatta, 212 
Tarudant city, 487 
Tavan, that fowl deſcribed, 98 
Ta- ſbrub of Japan defcribed, 8 
Tea, how prepared in Japan, 13 
Tea-ſhrubs ot China, 29 
Tchukotſkoi, the country of, 87 
Tedſi, 487 
Fentyra, ruins of, 322 
Teflis, 27 
Tegapatan, 224 
Tillicherry, 223 
Temple, a remarkable one cut in arock, 217 


C 


Temples of Tunis, 507 
Tenacerin, 166 

Teneriffe, iſland and pike of, 465 
Tenez city, 494 

Tenſiſt, river of, 483 

Ternate iſland, 111 


Terra de Natal, 380 


Teſſut, 487 

Tetuan, city of, 485 

Teuſera, 458 

Thebes, ruins of, 322 

Thomas, St. 208 

Thome, iſland of St. 434 

Thyatira, 298 

Tibet in general, 145 

—— Great and Little, ib. 

Tigra, province of, 335 

Timor iſland, 119 

Tipra, kingdom of, 177 

Tinian iſland, 94 

Tiroumale Rayan Patuam, 210 

Tirtere, province of, 494 : 

Tobacco, the Hoctentots fond of it, 36; 
Tobolſki, 91 

Tokorary, or Tokorado, 427 

Tombut, the kingdom of, 457 

Tomſkoy, 91 

Tonquin in general, 146 

Tonquineſe, their manners, cuſtoms, &c. 147 
Tooth Coaſt, 428 

Torpedo, deſcription of, 362 

Tranquebar, 289 

Trebiſond, 297 

Tree continually dropping water, 479 
Tree, ſerpent, ot ne Cape of Good Hope, 361 
Tremeſen, province and city of, 492 
Tres Puntas, Cape, 428 

Trichinopoly, 209 | 
Tripoli, kingdom of, including that of Barca, 511 
Tripoli, or Lripolis of Syria, 288 | 
Troy, no remains of it left, 300 

Tſitſikar, province of, 71 

Tula river, 74 

Tumen, 91 

Tunkuſi, the country of, 88 

Tunis, kingdom of, 503 

— City of, 504 | 
Tuniſcens, their cuſtoms, manners, &c, 507 
Turkomaula, or Arw..1ia Major, 275 

Turky in Aſia, 265 

Turkiſh ladies, 265 

Turks, their manners, cuſtoms, &c, 267 
their religion, 272 | 

Twi river, 75 

Tydore iſland, 111 

Tygcr deicribed, 73 | 

cf the Cape of Good Hope, 358 


Tyre, called by the I urks Sur, 290 


| 


| 


| = or Solo iſlands, 101 


U. 


FJALLEV of ſalt, 285 
Van, 275 

Varniſh-tree of Japan, 8 
— — of China, 28 
Virzimbers, their manners and cuſtoms, 351 
Ujin, that river deſcribed, 8 
Verd (Cape) iſlands, 450 
Vincent, ile of St. 451 
Vintain factory, 440 
Viſiapour, 220 
Vizagapatam, 206 
Utica, 506 
Volcanns in Japan, 7 
Volcano in the iſle of Lancerota, 459 
Voliſſo, 304 
Urbs, or 1 uberbs, 505 
Ulbec Tartary, 255 
| Uſuri river, 70 
Urile deſeribed, 81 
Urupe iſlands, 71 . 


W. 


\ ALL, a remarkable one in China, 44 
"'Y Wedenbur; b, tort of, 426 | 
Werkhotauria, mountains of, 76 


| Waidah, kingdom of, 409 


W hii!pools near Japan, 6 

Whiſe wax-trce of China deſcribed, 28 

Wi derneſs of St } hn, 295 

Wolves of the Cape of Good Hope, deſcription of, 358 

3 bur ing themſelves on the funeral pile of their huſ- 
ands, 192 

cheir rebellion azainſt their huſbands as great a erime 

as Aſiatic tyranny over their wives, 239 

Wortal, deſcription of, 310 


Y. 
7 ELLOW fm of China deſcribed, 31 


river, 27 
York iſland, 432 


* 
7 
uy 


3A in general, 454 
Zanaga, province of, 454 
£4 :5mebar, 339, 341 
Za:a, or Zara, 53 
Z.cb:a deicribed 323 
Zegate, that plant deſcribed, 78 
J.eita, 337 
Ziagana, deſcription of, 429 
Zocotra, 338 | 


Zowan, mountain and town of, 503 
Zuenziga, province of, 454 
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